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research,  x^;  Cyriax,  Edgar  F.,  the  elements  of  Rellgren's  manual  treat- 
ment, 464:  DaCdfiU,  John  Chalmers,  modem  surgery:  general  and  opera- 
tive. 199;  DaCosta.John  C,  Jr.,  clinical  hamatology.  A  practical  guide 
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386;  Gardner,  Arthur  H.,  740;  Griffiths,  William  Edward,  363; 
Gordon,  Leonard  J.,  12a;  Hinton,  John  H., 536;  Hoople,  Hcber  Nelson, 
592:  Hunt,  Israel  Thorndike,  334;  Hunt,  Otis  Eugene,  122:  Johnson, 
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620:  Pugh,  J.  Howard,  563:  Rice,  Frank  H.,  416:  Risk,  William  H.,  206; 
Rogers,  Alexander  W.,  620;  Russell,  EUhu,  262;  Schoonover,  Warren, 
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593;  Warren,  William  Barnard,  536;  Williams,  Julien  Taintor,  476; 
Zeiscr,  Charles  H.  B.,  416. 

Diabetes.  A  proposed  cure  for  diabetes,  Soules,  Silas  G.,  591;  points 
pertaining  to  the  management  of  diabetic  and  non-diabetic  glycosuria, 
Stern,  Hemrich,  71,  104. 

Diphtheria.  The  clinical  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  in  Boston,  Hill,  H.  W., 
385 :  the  experience  of  nine  years  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  with  anti- 
toxin, McCollom    John  H.,  631. 
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A  OONSmERATION  OF  AUTO-INTOXICATION 
AND   AUTO-INFECTION  AS  CAUSE  OF 
VARIOUS  MENTAL  DISORDERS. 

BT  L.  TmucoM  mKLoam  m.d., 
Pktiiaiam  to  tkt  MtOal  DapartmtiU  of  TKi  BotUtu  Duptntary. 

It  IB  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nudical  profession  to  the  importance 
of  auto-intozication  as  an  etiological  factor  in 
ouuiy  ioTtoa  of  so-called  mental  disease.  The 
results  of  my  experience  lead  me  to  believe  that 
this  is  a  factor  on  which  too  little  stress  has  been 
laid,  and  if  such  a  thing  can  be  proven,  its  vidue 
both  as  concerns  treatment  and  prognosis  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasised.  The  theory  of 
suto-intoxication  is  not  new,  and  while  it  has 
been  suggested  by  many,  very  little  attem|>t  has 
been  made  to  give  it  careful  study,  and  if  this 
paper  does  no  more  than  to  stimulate  investiga' 
tion  along  these  lines,  the  publication  would  seem 
to  be  justified.  The  basis  of  the  paper  consists 
of  the  study  of  my  own  cases  (a  report  of  which 
will  be  published  later)  and  the  stated  opinions 
of  men  from  different  parts  of  th^  country  whose 
eiqioience  renders  their  statements  worthy  of 
consideration. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  auto-intoxioation  is  a 
definite  factor  in  the  causation  of  mental  diseases, 
ito  importance  in  planning  the  course  of  treat- 
ment  and  in  making  the  prognosis  can  only  be 
fully  appreciated  by  those  constantly  in  touch 
with  such  cases.  It  will  certainly  mean  that 
many  of  the  cases  which  are  now  sent  to  the 
insane  hospitals  will  be  received  at  the  general 
hospitals  for  observation  and  treatmoit,  not  as 
insane  people,  but  as  cases  of  auto-intoxication 
which  require  active  treatment,  such  as  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  on  a  large  scale  in  any  of  our 
state  institutions  to-day.  Also  in  private  prac- 
tice, many  patients  now  treated  as  cases  of  purely 
mental  disease  will  be  treated  for  auto-intoxi- 
cation. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  forms 
of  insanity  affect  the  digestive  functions  and  gen- 
eral metabolism,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  eqiudly 
true  that  the  primary  disturbance  of  metabolism 
is  at  times  the  cause  oS.  mental  alienation.  This  is 
seen  in  some  of  the  infectious  diseases,  as  t3^hoid 
fever,  or  with  the  glandular  diseases,  such  as 
thyroidal  and  adrenal  diseases  (and  according 
to  Dr.  Andriezen  of  London,  acromegalia).  It 
seems  probable  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
general  trend  of  medicine  to-day,  as  well  as  only 
a  step  beyond  the  conditions  already  recognized, 
tr  it  many  of  the  mental  disorders  now  not  gen- 
e:  klly  associated  with  infection  will  be  shown  to 
b   due  to  such  a  cause. 

^uto-intoxication  is  a  poisoning  of  the  system 
b  the  products  of  disturbed  metabolism,  and 
tl  «e  products  may  be  abnormal  in  character,  or 
n  -mal  in  character  and  abnormal  in  quantity, 
i  to-infeetion  is  due  to  the  presence  within  tiie 
b  ly  of  some  form  of  bacterial  life,  the  symptoms 
n  resenting  part  of  a  general  toxemia,  and  it  is 
p   >bable  that  any  of  the  infectious  organisms 


may  produce  audi  a  toxemia.  We  all  know  that 
ndrmklly  the  food  prindples  that  are  necessary 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  are  absorbed  from  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, ti^en  carried  by  tiie  circulation  to  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body,  leaving  the  debris,  contain- 
ing very  little  nutrition,  but  much  poisonous  and 
effete  matter,  to  be  passed  on  and  evacuated. 
Witii  a  disturbed  metabolism,  poisonous  instead 
of  nutritious  elements  are  absorbed,  and  the 
nutritious  are  evacuated.  At  the  same  time  in 
certain  oases,  other  organs  are  distiurbed  in  their 
action.  The  bowels  become  constipated  for  want 
of  the  bile,  pancreatic  and  other  juices,  and  in 
young  women  the  menstrual  molimen  often  ceases, 
and  such  debris  as  is  usually  thrown  off  at  that 
time  is  absorbed  into  the  system.  Examination 
of  the  urine  in  many  cases  shows  a  disturbed 
metabolism.  In  the  infections,  as  is  now  held 
regarding  rheumatism,  it  is  probable  that  any  of 
the  so-called  infectious  oi^anisms  may  lead  to  a 
toxemia  in  which  the  brain  as  well  as  the  glands, 
joint',  eyes  and  other  organs  may  be  involved. 
We  do  not  yet  know  that  some  of  the  forms  of 
auto-ihtoxioatidn  are  not  caused  by  a  microbe, 
and  that  folie  eirculaire  ie  not  caused  by  a  sporu- 
liferous  protoaoon  which  divides  once  in  three, 
six,  nine,  or  twelve  months  instead  of  in  one,  two, 
three,  four  or  more  days,  as  in  the  case  of  malaria. 
It  may  be  going  beyond  this  paper,  but  as  is  here- 
inafter expressed,  if  scientists  had  been  satisfied 
with  heredity  as  the  cause  of  phthisis,  the  tubercle 
bacilli  would  never  have  been  discovered.  So, 
also,  in  mental  diseases,  heredity  in  many  cases  is 
an  inadequate  cause. 

The  various  forms  of  toxic  insanity  due  to 
drugs  and  stimulants  are  too  well  recognized  to 
require  more  than  mention  here.  Alcohol  gives 
delirium  and  visual  hallucinations,  —  generally 
of  animals,  —  and  maniacal  attacks.  Atropin 
gives  illusions  and  hallucinations  and  nicotin 
gives  delirium  and  coma,  when  acute,  and  when 
chronic,  symptoms  resembling  those  of  tabes. 
Chronic  morphine  poisoning  causes  morbid  fears 
and  pbychoses,  as  does  also  ergotism.  Toadstool 
poisoning  causes  delirium  andepileptif  orm  attacks . 
It  is  still  further  suggestive  that  such  men  as 
Spitzka  in  this  country,  Clouston  and  Kreeplin 
in  Europe,  have  failed  to  discover  any  change  in 
the  brain  in  cases  of  melancholia,  acute  mania, 
and  some  of  the  other  forms  of  mental  disease. 
If  this  is  true,  why  continue  to  class  these  diseases 
only  under  the  head  of  "  Diseases  of  the  Brain" 
and  waste  our  time  trying  to  prove  that  the  brain 
is  diseased,  when  in  other  toxic  cases,  malaria, 
influenza,  typhoid,  pneumonia,  rheumatoid  arthri- 
tis, etc.,  we  consider  such  symptoms  due  to  per- 
verted metabolism,  or  the  work  of  bacteria,  and 
Bucoessftilly  treat  them  on  these  lines?  In  order 
that  such  an  important  subject  should  not  depend 
upon  my  own  opinion,  I  have  from  various  text- 
books and  papers  on  mental  diseases,  and  from 
letters  received  from  many  alienists,  whom  I 
have  interviewed,  or  with  whom  I  have  been  in 
correspondence,  brought  together  the  following 
valuable  testimony  in  support  of  this  theory: 
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°  There  is  a  suggestion  in  several  of  the  books  of 
early  writers  on  medicine  that  auto-intoxication 
was  considered  one  of  the  causes  of  certain  mental 
diseases,  and,  although  they  did  not  use  the  word 
"  auto-intoxication,"  they  evidently  had  this 
cause  in  mind,  and  considered  it  of  great  import- 
ance. 

Culpepper  in  his  work  written  prior  to  1654 
says:  "  There  is  in  Galen  (who  died  a.d.  201) 
and  almost  all  authors,  a  three-fold  epilepsy. 
The  first  is  that  which  hurts  the  brain,  in  which 
the  disease  is;  the  second  is  that  which  hurts  the 
brain  by  consent  from  the  stomach;  the  third  is 
when  the  disease  is  sent  from  other  parts  of  the 
body  to  the  head."  "But  it  is  remarkable  and 
well  known  that  an  epilepsy  comes  for  the  most 
part  from  the  gtUs  the  matter  that  breeds  worms,  from 
the  matrix  and  other  parts."  Of  mania  he  says : 
"  Wherefore  it  is  probable  that  some  certain 
poison  bred  in  the  body  may  be  the  chief  cause  of 
madness.  The  matter  producing  this  disease  is 
contained  in  the  veins  and  arteries,  either  of  the 
whole  body  or  those  nearest  the  brain,  or  in  the 
vessels  of  the  brain." 

Burton  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy," 
published  prior  to  1639,  says:  "  Of  retention  and 
evacuation,  of  meat  and  drink  there  be  divers 
kinds,  which  are  either  concomitant,  assisting 
or  sole  causes  many  times  of  melancholy.  Galen 
reduceth  defect  and  abundance  to  this  head; 
others  all  that  is  separated  or  remains." 

The  authors  of  to-day  almost  invariably  in 
writing  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases  refer  in 
a  few  lines  to  auto-intoxication  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  certain  forms  of  insanity,  which  shotdd 
be  arrested  as  soon  as  possible,  but  I  fail  to  find 
one  writer  in  any  book  or  work  who  devotes  even 
one  chapter  to  auto-intoxication,  or  the  results 
of  auto-intoxication  as  a  disease  of  which  the 
mental  condition  is  only  the  result  rather  than 
the  cause  itself.  Defendorf  in  his  excellent  trans- 
lation of  Krsepelin  says:  "  If  the  researches  of 
Kranisky,  Cabbito,  and  Ayostini  can  be  substan- 
tiated, it  wotild  seem  probable  that  genuine  epi- 
lepsy is  due  to  a  toxic  condition  arising  from 
faulty  metabolism,  and  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  appearance  of  convulsions  is  the  accumu- 
lation of  deleterious  substances  in  the  blood." 
Of  dementia  precox  he  says:  "  In  considera- 
tion of  the  close  relationship  with  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, the  presence  of  disturbances  of  menstrua- 
tion, and  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  disease 
for  the  first  time  during  pregnancy  and  puerper- 
ism,  further  assumption  is  made  that  it  is  the 
resiilt  of  auto-intoxication.  Defective  heredity, 
as  well  as  imprisonment  and  acute  diseases,  is 
presumed  to  act  by  lessening  the  power  of  re- 
sistance to  auto-intoxication." 

According  to  Bouchard,  "  Arthritism  is  made 
up  of  a  host  of  manifestations  that  all  appertain 
to  an  arthritico-nervous  cycle,  in  which  we  find, 
side  by  side,  migraine,  epilepsy,  gout,  hysteria, 
rheumatism,  diabetes,  etc.,  and  is  especially 
characterized  by  a  tendency  to  congestion,  by 
reason  of  which,  or  on  account  of  some  yet  xm- 
known  cause,  the  general  nutrition  is  profoundly  I 


altered.  Artluitio  subjects  are  often  dyspeptic, 
some  having  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  others 
intestinal  indigestion.  This  is  a  source  of  toxic 
action,  by  way  of  auto-intoxication."  He  also 
says  that  "  neurasthenia  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent of  the  neuroses  related  to  arthritism,  and 
that  arthritism  may  be  the  originating  cause  of 
hysteria  (Bouchard,  (Charcot),  epilepsy  (B.  Tes- 
sier),  angina  pectoris  (Landouzy),  and  paralysis 
agitans  (Pierret,  Vansella).  Therrfore,  if  auto- 
intoxication is  one  of  the  imderiying  causes  of 
arthritism,  it  is  one  of  the  originating  catises  of 
neurasthenia  and  the  diseases  just  mentioned." 

Dr.  Keene  in  quoting  Bouchard  says:  "  Bou- 
chard has  determined  a  unit  of  poison  which  he 
calls  a  toxic  unit  and  defines  as  the  amoimt  of 
poison  required  to  kill  one  kilogram  of  living 
matter.  The  urotoxic  is  the  quantity  of  urinary 
alkaloids  capable  of  killing  a  rabbit  weighing  a 
kilogram.  The  urotoxic  coefficient  in  man  is  .465. 
In  other  words,  for  each  kilogram  of  body  weight 
enough  poison  is  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours 
to  kill  465  gm.  of  living  matter;  or,  in  two  days 
and  four  hours  a  man  excretes  enough  poison  to 
km  himself.  These  facts  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  alienist.  Heredity  may  in  time 
be  as  much  divorced  from  insanity  by  the  toxins 
as  it  has  been  separated  from  phthisis  by  the 
bacillus  of  Koch." 

"  Auto-intoxication  in  mental  diseases  was 
one  of  the  chief  topics  for  discussion  at  the  annual 
congress  of  French  alienists  held  at  La  Rochelle, 
in  August,  1894.  At  that  time  Drs.  E.  Regis  and 
A.  Chevalier-Lavaure  made  a  most  masterly 
report.  They  distinguished  three  orders  of 
clinical  facts,  and  considered  separately  the  men- 
tal disorders  that  develop  as  a  result  of  (1)  acute 
infectious  diseases;  (2)  those  due  to  visceral 
disturbances;  (3)  those  of  the  diathetic  mala- 
dies." 

We  all  know  that  typhoid  and  eruptive  fevers, 
"  grip,"  erysipelas,  puerperal  fevers,  etc.,  are 
oftentimes  followed  by  the  most  marked  insani- 
ties. Whence  comes  this  if  not  from  toxins 
peculiar  to  the  disease?  How  much  more  rational 
this  than  the  theory  of  nervous  shock  whose  in- 
fluence must  be  transitory?  The  delirium  of 
fever  is  surely  the  result  of  deficient  excretion; 
once  make  this  free  and  delirium  ceases,  tempera- 
ture falls. 

Drs.  Regis  and  Chevalier-Lavaure  ask  in  this 
connection  if  infectious  disorders  are  not  some- 
times the  cause  of  general  paralysis.  Dr.  Mdu 
Blumer  of  the  Utica  State  Hospital,  New  York, 
answers,  "  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  this 
opinion  is  not  susceptible  of  any  very  great  gen- 
eralization, but  that  it  nevertheless  is  based  upon 
actual  facts."  With  regard  to  visceral  disturb- 
ances causing  insanity,  he  says:  "  Visceral  dis- 
orders also  often  produce  insanity.  This  is  well 
known,  and  the  eariier  writers  localized  insanity 
in  the  Uver  and  the  bile.  But  the  view  according 
to  which  insanity  thus  produced  is  the  result  of 
an  auto-intoxication  is  altogether  a  recent  one." 
The  third  group  of  Regis  and  Lavaure  is  auto- 
intoxication from  diathetic  maladies.    With  re- 
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gard  to  this  Blumer  says,  editorially: "  A  power- 
ful argument  in  favor  of  the  origin  of  insanity  by 
auto-intoxication  is  deduced  from  the  fact  that 
anti-infectious,  antiseptic  treatment,  either  gen- 
eral or  local,  has  often  given  excdlent  results. 
If  this  theory  is  true  then  the  treatment  of  insan- 
ity must  be  revolutionized,  and  the  infection,  the 
auto-intoxicant,  must  be  combated  and  elimi- 
nated if  we  wish  to  eliminate  the  disease.  How 
we  can  best  do  this  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved." 

Gray  states  that  int^tinal  derangements  often 
cause  melancholia,  and  the  most  frequent  of  these 
intestinal  lesions  is  a  functional  derangement  of 
Uie  duodenal  r^on  of  the  small  intestine,  but  he 
considers  the  relief  of  these  conditions  will  gen- 
erally not  be  sufficient  to  disperse  the  melancholia. 
Of  epilepsy  he  says  it  is  a  fact  of  practical  import- 
ance, and  one  that  seems  to  be  almost  univer- 
sally overlooked,  that  profound  malnutrition 
may  be  a  cause  of  epilepsy. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
recently  an  interesting  discussion  on  epilepsy 
was  held  .and  Russell  stated  that  the  theory  of 
auto-intoxication  as  a  cause  of  epilepsy  had  the 
most  supporters. 

Some  authorities  believe  that  the  auto-intoxi- 
cation results  not  only  from  the  products  of 
<&turfoed  metabolism,  but  also  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  toxins  produced  by  excessive  growth  of 
the  micro-organisms  which  normally  inhabit  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract.  General  paralysis  of  the 
insane  is  considered  by  several  authorities  as 
being  caused  by  auto-intoxication  of  this  kind. 

W.  Ford  Robertson  says:  "  I  think  we  may 
logically  infer  that  the  toxemia  of  general  paraly- 
sis is  of  gastro-intestinal  and  bacterial  origin. 
The  clinical  and  anatomical  evidences  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
the  irritative  changes  in  the  portal  spaces  and 
the  fact  that  so  far  it  has  been  impossible  to  local- 
ise the  origin  of  the  toxins  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  all  point  to  the  gastro-intestinal  tract 
as  the  place  in  which  the  toxins  are  formed. 
Micro-organisms  normally  inhabit  the  alimen- 
taiy  tract,  but 'it  is  the  excessive  growth  of  these 
which  causes  the  gastro-intestinal  auto-intoxica- 
tion. This  excessive  growth  is  prevented  nor- 
mally, according  to  some  writers,  by  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  gastric  juice  and  by  the  bile. 
Bouchard  says  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  the 
liver  normally  arrests  or  transforms  toxic  sub- 
stances which  originate  in  the  intestinal  canal. 
Others  say  that  the  micro-organisms  are  held 
in  check  here,  as  elsewhere,  by  leucocytes,  alexins, 
and  anti^toxins.  Besides  these,  there  is  the 
surface  epithelium  and  the  mucous  secretion 
which  act  mechanically  in  preventing  this  exces- 
mve  growth. 

"  Then  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  weakening  of 
die  power  of  natural  resistance  to  bacteria. 
These  increase  in  number.  The  toxins  are 
formed  in  too  great  quantities  to  be  excreted 
freely  or  destroyed  and  are  absorbed  and  affect 
the  nutrition  of  certain  of  the  tissues.  The  ves- 
sels of  the  central  nervous  system  are  especially 
sensitive  to  the  toxins  and.  undergo  proliferative 


and  degenerative  changes.  In  consequence  of 
these  structural  changes,  the  nutrition  of  the 
adjacent  nervous  elements  is  interfered  with." 
'  W.  F(xd  Robertson  says  in  his  summary  that 
(1)  General  paralysis  is  dependent  upon  the 
ocoiurenee  of  a  chronic  toxemia  of  gastro-intes- 
tinal origin.  (2)  That  toxins  are  mainly  bacterial 
and  are  f  ormeid  in  consequence  of  a  partial  break- 
down of  those  forces  by  which  the  harmful  devel- 
opment of  micro-organisms  that  cause  the  ordi- 
nary flora  of  the  alimentary  tract  is  normally 
prevented. .  (3)  The  toxins  are  absorbed  and 
tend  specially  to  produce  proliferative  and  degto- 
erative  changes  in  the  vessels  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  (4)  These  vascular  changes 
tend  to  set  in  earliest  in  those  parts  of  the  brain 
that  are  relatively  best  supplied  with  blood, 
because  their  walls  are  brought  in  contact  with 
the  largest  quantity  of  toxins. 

Krainski,  in  his  study  of  epilepsy,  says  that 
on  the  days  it  attacks,  or  just  preceding  them, 
the  output  of  urea  is  greatly  diminished.  In 
this  condition  of  disturbed  metabolism,  the  sys- 
tem is  supposed  to  form  ammonium  carbonate 
instead  of  urea.  This  compound  gives  off  ammo- 
nia which  Krainski  believes  causes  the  fits. 
Again,  Hott,  Halliburton  and  Donath  believe 
that  the  alkaloid  cholin  foimd  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  in  many  cases  of  epilepsy,  locomotor 
ataxia,  paretic  dementia,  brain  syphilis  and 
brain  tumor  is  the  cause  of  disease  in  many  people 
that  are  afiOdcted  with  these  troubles.  By  in- 
jecting cholin  into  the  cerebro-cortex  of  animals 
Donath  has  produced  localized  and  general  con- 
vulsions in  them.  By  the  injection  of  a  salt 
solution  no  such  convulsions  have  been  produced. 
If  these  obbervations  are  carried  on  still  further 
with  the  same  results  epilepsy  will  be  classed 
among  the  auto-intoxications  with  tbe  result 
that  some  anti-toxin  may  perhaps  be  found  to 
help  it. 

Chase  in  his  book  on  general  paresis  sayj: 
"  There  is  a  tendency  to  believe  the  theory  &rst 
set  forth  by  Angiolla  that  genertd  paresis  is  a 
toxic  affection  produced  by  auto-infection  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  an  interference 
with  nutrition.  It  is  in  this  malign  way  that 
lead  (Kurman  <t  ai.)  and  tobacco  (Guisham)  are 
supposed  to  act  in  the  few  cases  now  and  then 
ascribed  to  those  agencies  as  the  exciting  cause. 
According  to  those  observes  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  alcoholic  abuse  and  licentiousness  as 
well  as  mental  overstrain  is  to  be  sought  also  in 
these  nutritional  defects  that  contaminate  the 
blood  with  poisonous  products  which  induce  the 
degenerative  changes  in  the  nervous  tissues." 

Pershing  says:  "  Analogy  leads  us  to  believe 
that  such  terrible  emotional  disorders  as  melan- 
cholia, mania,  acute  delirium  and  transitory 
frenzy  are  forms  of  intoxication,  although  the 
poisons  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  if  the 
cause  of  any  emotional  disturbance  is  obscure, 
we  should  always  carefully  consider  the  possibil- 
ity of  ite  being  a  poison  of  some  kind."  Lord 
Byron  is  quoted  as  saying:  "  Talk  about  cham- 
pagne!   Nothing  cheers  the  spirit  like  a  dose  of 
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saltR,"  frem  whieh  <»ie  nuiy  safely  infer  that 
some,  at  least,  of  Byron's  soelsndioly  moods 
were  caused  by  intestinal  toxemia. 

Schofieid  in  his  book  of  "  Force  of  Mind  "  has 
the  following :  "  That  sorus  in  melancholy 
persons  will  not  heal,  that  many  mental  cases 
are  unable  to  resist  attacks  of  tubercle  bacilli." 
Brown  S^quard  showed  that  the  section  of  cer- 
tain cutaneous  nerves,  thereby  cutting  off  the 
eorticle  influence  on  the  hair  bulbs,  will  cause  the 
hair  to  become  white  on  these  spots  and,  shows 
the  mental  effect  whore  those  centres  are  dis- 
turbed. 

Peterson  in  his  third  edition  says:  "  Aceumu- 
laUons  of  deleterious  agents  in  the  blood  in  such 
quantity  as  to  affect  the  nervous  sjrstem  (e.  q., 
carbonic  acid  and  the  poison  of  diabetes  and  of 
uremia)  have  been  long  known  to  medical  science, 
but  the  more  mysterious  poison  produced  by 
disease  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  by  ferment- 
ing and  putrefying  substances  in  the  alimentary 
tract,  and  by  some  of  the  acute  infectious  fevers, 
have  only  ol  late  taken  an  important  place  in 
the  etiology  of  the  psychoses.  We  do  not  yet 
know  how  frequently  auto-intoxication  from 
absorption  of  intestinal  poisons  determines  insan- 
ity, but  the  facts  thus  far  collected  point  to  the 
origin  of  a  considerable  number  of  oases  from 
this  cause.  These  cases  are  usually  of  depressed 
type,  but  sometimes  maniacal."  "  Researches 
in  physiological  chemistry  of  digestion,  as  well 
as  observations  in  many  pathological  conditions, 
have  substantiated  that  auto-intoxication  from 
the  absorption  of  poisonous  substances  generated 
in  the  alimentary  canal  by  putrefactive  and  fer- 
mentative procebs  is  not  only  a  real  thing,  but  a 
frequent  factor  in  the  etiology  of  a  number  of 
nervous  disorders,  such  as  headache,  neuras- 
thenia, h3n9teria,  neuralgia,  and  even  graver 
maladies  like  epilepsy,  melancholia  and  mania. 
It  bdiooves  us,  therefore,  in  these  diseases,  to 
investigate  carefuUy  for  evidence  of  any  such 
cause.  Periodical  or  constant  attacks  of  gaseous 
diarrhea  are  somewhat  indicative  of  this  condi- 
tion. Frequently,  the  condition  of  the  bowels 
furnishes  no  information  of  the  actual  state  of 
affairs.  Recent  researches  tend  to  show  that  an 
excess  of  ethereal  sulphates  in  the  urine  (indiean) 
in  connection  with  other  symptoms  is  a  good 
index  of  auto-intoxication." 

CSark,  in  his  "  Mental  Diseases,"  says  that  in 
mdancholia  there  is  defective  nutrition  through- 
out the  body  as  is  evident  in  non-assimilation 
and  mal-as^nilation  of  food. 

Among  other  recent  writers  who  mention  auto- 
intoxication as  a  cause  of  mental  disease,  or 
refer  to  it  in  some  way,  is  Regis,  who  states  that 
among  the  several  cases  of  melancholia,  auto- 
intoxication, especially  a  gastro-intestinid  one, 
is  much  more  frequent  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. It  may  conunence  with  gastro-intestinal 
disorders  or  be  consecutive  to  a  more  or  less 
ancient  dyspepsia. 

Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton  in  a  paper  on  this 
subject  states  tibat  a  study  of  the  oases  tiiat 
formed  the  basis  of  observation  by  him  for  a  3raar 


unquestionably  bear  out  the  assumption  that 
disturbances  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  more 
^often  than  is  generally  supposed,  are  attended 
by  bacterial  necrosis  and  the  introduction  into 
the  g^ieral  circulation  of  certain  very  virulent 
toxic  agents  whose  effects  are  expended  mainly 
upon  the  nervous  system.  He  says :  "  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  nearly  all  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing confusional  insanities  have  this  explanation, 
and  we  must,  therefore,  be  on  the  alert  for  such 
a  cause,  even  when  tl^  case  has  commonplace 
features.  No  other  alternative  has  presented 
itself  so  strongly  to  my  mind  as  that  of  intestinal 
putrefaction,  and  in  all  the  patients  whose  urine 
was  examined  a  decided  increase  in  the  amoimt 
of  indiean  was  found  even  when  the  diet  was 
carefully  regulated." 

"  From  the  data  obtained  from  all  available 
sources,  my  own  cases  and  others,  it  would  ap- 
pear not  only  that  the  ratio  of  the  sulphates 
between  themselves  and  to  the  urea,  and  the 
presence  of  indiean  in  considerable  amount,  are 
mdioations  of  intestinal  putrefaction,  which,  no 
doubt,  influence  the  course  of  various  insanities, 
but  that  a  large  increase  of  the  combined  sul- 
phates has  much  to  do  with  the  genesis  of  various 
psychoses."     His  conclusions  are: 

"  (1)  Urines  rich  in  indiean  contain  very  little 
or  no  preformed  sulphuric  acid,  and  are  toxic. 

"  (2)  When  the  sulphate  ratio  is  materially 
changed,  it  is  likely  to  indicate  autotoxis  in  con- 
nection with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  com- 
bined or  ethereal  sulphates. 

"  (3)  Such  conditions  are  generally  found  with 
acute  insanities,  in  which  rapidly  developing 
symptoms  occur. 

"(4)  Fugacious  and  changing  illusions  and 
hallucinations,  unsystematized  delusions,  con- 
fusion and  verbigeration  in  connection  with 
insomnia,  pallor,  intestinal  indigestion,  consti- 
pation and  rapid  exhaustion  are  due  to  autotoxis. 

"  (5)  Paranoiac  states,  or  those  in  which  con- 
cepts are  the  features,  chronic  stuporous  condi- 
tions, and  certain  forms  of  dementia  have  little 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  intestinal  products 
of  putrefaction. 

"  (6)  Various  post-febrile,  traumatic,  alcoholic 
or  drug  insanities  are  those  in  which  autotoxis 
is  most  constant. 

"  (7)  The  variation  in  the  excretion  of  combined 
sulphates  keeps  pace  with  the  changes  in  the  prog- 
ress of  an  established  insanity,  acota  and  epilep- 
toid  attacks  being  directly  connected  with  putre- 
factive processes." 

The  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
pointed  out  in  1896,  that  there  was  a  well-known 
type  of  hypochondriacal  melancholia  associated 
with  catarrh  of  the  transverse  colon  in  which 
mental  charaetoristics  were  out  of  proportion 
with  the  lesions,  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
family  history,  and  the  symptoms  readily  yidded 
to  a  visit  to  Carlsbad  or  Marienbad.  He  said  he 
had  often  thought  that  the  symptoms  in  those 
eases  might  be  due  to  excessive  production  of 
ptomaines  in  the  intestines. 

Mereier  in  his  Textbook  of  Insanity,  states: 
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"  By  far  the  most  important  of  the  direct  strewee 
which  contribute  to  the  production  of  inganity 
is  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  by 
which  the  highest  nerve  regions  are  nourii^ed. 
More  potent  even  than  attenuation  of  the  nutri- 
tive supply  to  the  brain  is  its  vitiatiom.  By  in- 
troduemg  a  poison  into  the  blood,  we  can  jHYKluoe 
insanity  at  will.  Proof  of  these  statements  is  ex- 
hibited  by  every  case  in  which  ether  or  chlMoform 
is  administered,  by  every  case  of  drunkamess. 
Another  of  these  poisons  is  carbonic  aeid  gas 
whose  intoxicating  effect  is  seed  in  the  ddirium 
of  heart  disease.  Also  substances  so  complex 
as  the  toxins  produced  by  the  specific  oiganisms 
of  >]rmotic  disease.  They  include  foreign  sub- 
stances introduced  into  the  body  from  without, 
as  well  as  toxins  produced  within  the  body  by 
variation  of  its  own  metabolism,  and,  perhaps 
most  deadly  of  all,  toxins  produced  by  co-opera- 
tion of  foreign  agonts  and  bodily  processes." 

Chapin  says  that  post-partum  insanity  is  more 
frequently  due  to  sepsis;  that  observations  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  Insane  strengthen 
this  opinion;  that  with  the  introduction  of 
strict  antisq>tic  measures  in  obstetrical  practice, 
puerperal  insanity  has  decidedly  decreased. 

Lewis  A.  Conners,  in  Vol.  I  of  the  Reference 
Handbook  of  Medicual  Sciences,  says:  "  Among 
the  abnormal  products  are  to  be  distinguished 
those  which  under  normal  conditions  would 
promptly  undergo  further  change,  and  those 
which  in  the  healthy  organism  are  never  found 
or  are  present  only  in  minute  quantities. 

"  While  certain  organs  are  occupied  in  manufac- 
turing poisons,  certain  others  are  busily  engaged 
in  arresting  these  poisons  and  excreting,  or  in 
converting  them  into  useful  or  harmless  bodies. 
Upon  these  organs  of  defence,  then,  rests  the 
responsibility  of  so  disposing  of  these  constantly 
forming  poisons  of  the  body  that  the  latter  is 
protected  from  their  deleterious  effects.  And 
this  these  defensive  organs  are  capi^Ie  of  doing 
•when  all  of  the  bodily  functions  are  acting  nor- 
mally and  when  no  excess  of  noxious  matter  is 
introduced  from  without.  The  adjustment,  ^w- 
ever,  is  so  delicate  that  a  functional  derangement 
of  any  one  of  the  organs  may  suffice  to  permit  of 
the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  enough  toxic 
material  to  give  rise  to  systematic  disturbances 
of  an  acute  or  chronic  nature,  in  other  words,  to 
auto-intoxication." 

Brunton  suggests  that  the  lassitude  and  drowsi- 
ness which  are  so  apt  to  follow  a  full  meal  may 
depend  upon  the  absorption  of  an  excess  of  the 
normal  digestive  products,  and  so  be  a  mild  mani- 
festation of  auto-intoxieation. 

Most  of  the  severe  constitutional  disturbances 
associated  with  gastric  disorders  in  childhood 
are  beUeved  by  Heubner  to  be  due  to  auto-intoxi- 
cation. Of  the  chronic  intoxications  ai  gastric 
origin  tiiose  associated  with  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  deserve  special  mention.  In  this  con- 
dition there  exists  every  favorable  condition  for 
the  formation  of  fermentative  and  putrefactive 
products  and  for  their  alMorption.  These  intoxi- 
cations    accompanying    gastric    dilatation    are 


especially  ebumateciaed  by  the  periodicity  of  the 
appewaaoe-  of  Hm  symptom.  Among  other 
chronic  intoxications  may  be  mentioned  migraine, 
certain  other  periodic  headaches  and  neuralgias, 
and  possibly,  too,  tiie  gastric  crises  of  tabes  dor- 
salis. 

Dr.  Page,  the  Supttintendent  of  the  Danvers 
Insane  Hospital,  reoentiy  told  me  that  he  believss 
that  many  of  his  cases  commence  with  the  condi- 
tion of  auto-intoxioation;  that  possibly  numy 
cases  of  dementia  precox  start  this  way,  and  that 
he  hoped  something  would  eventually  be  done 
to  prevent  the  progress  of  these  cases.  He  has 
used  the  salt  sohition  with  benefit. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Quebec  Insane 
Asylum,  Canada,  Dr.  Roy,  the  resident  physi- 
cian on  the  women's  side  told  the  writer  that  for 
some  time  they  had  used  sulphate,  phosphate 
and  chloride  of  sodium  and  phenic  acid  in  dis- 
tilled water  witii  benefit,  also  a  salt  solution  with 
sulphate  and  chloride  of  sodium  subcutaneously. 

Dr.  Bigelow  T.  Sanborn,  Superintendent  of 
the  Maine  Insane  Hospital,  Augusta,  says  that 
he  is  quite  sure  auto-intoxication  becomes  a 
contributing  cause  of  insanity;  that  he  has 
reeentiy  had  one  case  about  which  he  is  decidedly 
of  that  opinion,  and  estimates  that  in  at  least 
5%  of  the  admissions  to  the  Maine  State  Hos- 
pital, there  is  evidence  that  auto-intoxication 
has  played  an  important  part  in  incipient  stages 
of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Folin,  (tf  McLean  Hospital,  says  they  have 
done  very  little  work  yet  on  the  feces.  What 
they  have  done  is  along  the  line  of  straight  meta- 
bolism. They  have  xmule  very  earful  analyses 
of  two  or  three  hundred  samples  of  urine  from  all 
kinds  of  cases  except  epilepsy.  Have  injected 
seven  or  eight  dottea.  rabbits  with  such  urine  with 
no  more  results  than  with  normal  urine.  Sajns 
the  urine  is  not  toxic  and. that  Bouchard  is  all 
wrong.  The  symptoms  shown  were  due  to 
potassium  salts  and  NHt,  he  thinks.  Says  it  is 
impossiUe  to  get  the  results^  Bouchard  did  even 
if  his  methods  of  procedure 'are  n^ost  faithfully 
followed,  and  thinks  others  have  said  the  same 
thing  lately. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Dewing,  Superintendent  at  Long 
Island  State  Hospital,  King's  Park,  Long  Island, 
in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  1902,  states  that 
in  acute  cases  "  auto-intoxication,  especially 
from  the  intestinal  canal,  is  almost  always  present, 
and  that  the  medical  symptoms  are  found  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated  owing  to  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  organism  to  remove  waste."  He 
examines  the  blood  and  secretions.  Nutrition  is 
maintained  by  giving  all  the  nourishment  the 
organism  can  assimilate  and  make  use  of.  He 
also  gives  water  in  considerable  amount  between 
meals;  this  is  insisted  on  and  is  found  to  be  of 
great  advantage. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Elliott,  Superintendent  of  the  Wil- 
lard  State  Hospital,  of  New  York,  Ba.ya:  "  Judg- 
ing from  our  experience  auto-intoxication  plays 
a  part  as  an  exciting  factor  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  of  insanity." 
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THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
TUBERCULOSIS  IN  BOSTON  IN  1901-8  AS 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  DISTRIBUTION  IN 

1885-90* 

BT  ABTBum  li.  nona,  if.D.,  aoaroK. 

ALETAHDn  M.  VELaoir,  mowton, 

atenUay  e/  Oit  BoUo»  Steittn  lor  ih»  SM*/  ani  Coubvl  of  Tubir- 

culooio, 

Mr,  Leckt,  the  Irish  historian,  in  the  course  of 
his  review  of  terrestrial  events  in  the  fifty  years 
of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  makes  the  following 
statement: 

"  The  great  work  of  sanitary  reform  has  been, 
perhaps,  the  noblest  legislative  achievement  of 
our  age,  and,  if  measured  by 'the  suffering  it  has 
diminished,  has  probably  done  far  more  for  the 
real  happiness  of  mankind  than  all  the  many 
questions  that  make  and  unmake  ministries." 

This  is  true,  not  only  in  England  but  in  the 
United  States,  and  right  here  in  our  midst  in 
Boston.  And  it  is  also  true  in  a  special  degree  of 
the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  line  of  fighting 
what  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  termed  "  The  Great 
White  Plague." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  ragged  line  of  the 
tuberculosis  chart,  showing  a  steady  gain  in  the 
death-rate  froin  tuberculosis  since  1880.  These 
charts  have  been  furnished  both  by  our  state  and 
city  boards  of  health,  and  they  mark  a  great 
gain  to  the  city  and  state  in  lives:  active,  pro- 
ductive Uvee  saved  to  the  comjtnunity;  wage 
earners  who  have  been  saved  to  support  fathers 
and  mothers  in  their  old  age,  and  lives  saved  to 
keep  growing  families  together.  Tubercidosis, 
it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  a  disease  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  and  takes  the  majority 
of  its  victims  right  in  the  height  of  their  producing 
powers,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty- 
five  years.  Therefore  anjrthing  which  tends  to 
decrease  the  death-rate  from  this  preventable 
disease  is  of  the  greatest  economic  value,  and 
yields  real  money  return  to  the  conununity. 

The  gains  that  have  been  made  in  the  past 
decades  have  been  due  to  a  number  of  different 
causes.  We  cannot  entirely  put  the  credit  to 
the  discovery  of  the  baciUus  of  tuberculosis, 
imiportant  as  that  discovery  has  been.  But 
gains  were  being  made  by  the  efiicient  regulations 
of  our  boards  of  health,  the  good  water  supplies 
of  our  cities  and  towns,  and  more  important  yet, 
by  the  introduction  of  drainage  systiems  in  place 
of  the  old  cess-pools  and  vaults. 

A  still  active  business  man  has  told  me  that  in 
his  early  days  he  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Leverett  Street,  and  that  through  the  summer 
months  all  night  long  the  people  were  kept  awake 
by  the  rumble  of  carts,  busy  at  that  imseeinly 
time  in  emjptying  the  cesspools  and  vaults  of 
t^e  neighl^orhood,  while  the  air  reeked  with  offen- 
sive smells.  '  . 

Compare  this  state  of  things  with  the  conditions 
found  to-day,  even  in  the  most  neglected  parts 
of  the  town,  and  the  deductions  are  obvious. 

*  Read  at  the  aninial  meetinx  of  the  Suffolk  Dirtrist  Medied 
Society,  Norember,  ISOt. 


It  is  my  purpose  to  thaw  you  to-night  more 
graphically  than  by  a  chart  line  the  changes  in 
regard  to  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  city 
during  the  past  three  years  as  compared  to  the 
pmod  of  1885-1890. 

In  the  United  States  census  of  1890  is  to  be 
found  a  map  giving  the  distribution  of  tubercu- 
losis as  found  in  the  wards  of  Boston  during 
the  years  1885-1890.  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Boston  Association  for  the  Relief 
and  Control  of  Tuberculosis,  has  modified  this 
map,  and  on  the  same  scale  has  prepared  another 
map  from  the  Board  of  Health  reports  for  the 
years  1901-3. 

BdTore  showing  the  maps  I  will  first  read  you  a 
table  of  percentages  of  deaths  according  to  parent 
nativity  which  will  in  a  measure  help  to  explain 
some  of  the  changes  that  we  shall  find  noted  in 
our  maps. 

Table  ^  showing  the  relation  of  deaths  due  to 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  to  deaths  from  all  causes 
in  Boston  during  the  years  1901-3,  giving  the 
birthplace  of  the  parents  of  the  diseased: 

(1)  Ireland,  16.20%;  (2)  Sweden,  13.70% ;  (3) 
British  America,  13.30%;  (4)  Scotland,  11.73%; 

(6)  England,  10.85%;   (6)    Germany,  10.73%; 

(7)  Umted  States  (including  colored),   6.87%; 

(8)  Italy,  6.81%;  (9)   Russia,  6.35%. 
This  table  is  in  general  accord  with  mmilar 

statistics  from  other  cities. 

Undoubtedly  were  the  colored  population 
deducted  from  those  of  American  parentage  this 
group  would  show  the  smallest  percentage,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  death-rate  from  tuber- 
culosis is  far  greater  among  the  colored  popula- 
tion in  our  northern  cities  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  conmnmity. 

The  American  born  are  a  survival  of  those  fami- 
lies who  are  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  our  New 
England  life  and  of  the  ordeal  of  our  climate  for 
at  least  three  generations  and  ought  to  be  pretty 
hardy  by  this  time  and  well  acclimated. 

The  Russian  Jew  has  been  always  specially 
exempt  from  tubecculosis,  and  both  he  and  the 
more  recoitly  arrived  Italian  have  also  been 
subject  to  an  eliminative  process  of  the  United 
States  government,  by  which  none  but  healthy 
persons  are  admitted  to  the  country,  and  the 
restrictions  are  more  or  less  effective. 

The  Hebrew  Benevolent  Societies  have  told  me 
that  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  disease 
among  their  people  at  present.  That  whereas 
three  or  four  years  ago  they  had  only  three  or 
four  applications  for  aid  from  persons  suffering 
with  tuberculosis,  to-day  they  have  from  forty  to 
fifty,  so  that  undoubtedly  this  racial  exemption 
that  I  have  stated  is  not  going  to  be  held  in  the 
second  generation. 

The  first  thing  of  note  on  looking  at  Chart  I  is 
the  situation  of  the  plague  centers,  namely,  the 
West  End,  the  Cove  and  South  Boston.  Here 
the  death-rate  was  over  fifty  per  ten  thousand 
hihabitamts.  The' North  End,  Charlestown,  Rox- 
bury  and  Dorchester  are  not  far  behind  with  a 
death-rate  of  40-50.     Only  one  portion  of  the 

1  Com^Iad  bom  the  Board  of  Health  Reporta. 
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dty  at  that  time  showed  a  rate  of  under  15  per 
10,000,  and  that  was  the  west  slope  and  top  of 
Beacon  Hill.  Even  the  Back  Bay  at  that  time 
had  a  death-rate  of  nearly  20.  The  average 
death-rate  from  tuberciilosis  for  the  city  during 
these  six  years  was  36.12  per  10,000. 

CHABT    I. 


Now  all  this  has  changed;  there  has  been  a 
distinct  improvement  throughout  the  whole  city, 
the  average  rate  for  the  past  three  years,  1901- 
2-3,  having  been  21.71  per  10,000,  a  noticeable 
gain. 

A  glance  at  the  map  for  1901-3  at  once  shows 
that  there  is  a  large  area  where  the  rate  is  less 
than  15,  whereas,  in  the  former  map,  it  was  only 
small  portions  of  two  wards  that  showed  this 
desirable  condition.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
the  ward  lines  are  not  the  same  as  in  1885-90, 
but  nevertheless,  we  are  able  to  get  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  ground  and  the  comparative  distribu 
tion  of  the  disease. 

CHART    n. 


The  wards  now  showing  a  rate  under  15 
per  10,000  are,  1,  10,  11,  20,  21.  At  the  same 
time  wards  2,  4,  6,  8,  16  and  22  show  a  smaller 
rate  than  the  Back  Bay  did  in  the  former  period. 

The  highest  rate  is  to  be  found  in  Ward  7,  and 
is  less  than  40,  while  the  highest  in  the  former 
period  was  67.16  per  10,000. 

Wards  7,  13  and  18  have  the  impleasant  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  highest  rate,  namely  36.39, 
34.97  and  28.98. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  change  that  has 


taken  place  in  the  whole  city  is  the  gain  that  has 
come  about  in  the  North  and  West  Ends. 

Looking  at  Chart  I,  it  is  seen  that  wards  8  and 
9,  which  are  nearly  equivalent  to  the  present 
ward  8,  had  a  combined  death-rate]from  tuber- 
culosis of  about  61;  while  now  ward  8  has  but 
17.53,  a  gain  of  over  43,  the  greatest  in  the  city. 

The  North  End  follows  with  a  gain  of  about  29, 
also  a  very  marked  diminution.  Ward  13,  though 
even  now  one  of  the  worst  places  in  the  city, 
shows  a  gain  of  23. 

Wards  1  and  2,  in  East  Boston,  show  a  gain  of 
about  19  and  18  respectively. 

Ward  7,  which  practically  represents  the  old 
wards  10  and  12,  has  made  a  gain  of  only  5.76, 
and  ward  12,  which  is  much  the  same  as  the  old 
ward  18,  remains  more  nearly  stationary  than  any 
other  division  of  the  city.  Other  wards  have 
made  notable  gains  as  can  be  seen  by  study  of 
the  charts,  but  I  will  not  mention  them  in  detail. 
It  is  much  easier  to  point  out  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  and  express  pleasure  and  wonder 
at  them  than  it  is  easy  to  e3q)lain  these  changes. 

There  are  no  statistics  that  we  have  been  able 
to  find  that  tell  of  the  movements  of  population 
in  Boston.  All  that  we  have  been  able  to  find 
out  has  been  in  general  from  hearsay  evidence 
and  must  be  taken  as  suggestive  only. 

Some  will  doubtless  be  familiar  with  their 
immediate  neighborhoods  and  can  apply  the 
same  reasoning  to  their  own  localities  that  we 
shall  use,  and  can  draw  their  own  conclusions 
from  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  decade  1890-1900 
saw  the  great  bulk  of  emigration  of  the  Russian 
Jews  who  then  fled  from  oppressive  Russian  laws, 
and  they  began  to  come  in  large  numbers  in  1887- 
90.  They  landed  in  our  city  and  settled  in  the 
North  and  West  Ends  and  very  soon  began  to 
exert  pressure  upon  the  old  inhabitants  of  these 
sections.  As  a  result,  these  sections,  which  were 
formerly  largely  settled  by  persons  of  Irish  par- 
entage became  settled  by  the  Hebrews.  That 
is,  a  race  with  the  highest  death-rate,  except  the 
colored  people,  were  displaced  by  a  race  with  a 
low  death-rate  from  tuberculosis.  Before  the 
decade  had  closed  still  another  wave  of  immigra- 
tion came,  the  Italians.  Since  the  communica- 
tion with  Italian  ports  has  been  direct  this  wave 
has  grown  and  grown,  and  is,  in  turn,  pushing  out 
many  of  the  Irish  still  remaining,  and  even 
forcing  out  the  Jews  to  other  parts  of  the  city  and 
into  neighboring  cities.  This  new  race  has  also 
a  low  death-rate  from  tuberculosis. 

In  ward  12  the  small  gain  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  There  has  been  certainly  a  great 
change  in  the  population  of  the  ward.  The 
neighborhood  used  to  be  one  of  persons  owning 
their  own  houses.  Then  came  a  change  to  board- 
ing houses,  in  which  persons  had  part  of  a  house 
or  several  rooms,  and  later  still  conditions  further 
changed  so  that  one  or  two  or  even  more  people 
occupied  the  same  room..  In  some  of  the  narrow 
streets  running  parallel  to  Tremont  Street  and 
Shawmut  Avenue,  those  of  Irish  parentage  have 
largely  disappeared   and   colored   people   have 
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taken  their  places.  Thus  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease and  crowding  of  the  population;  and  in 
the  places  where  one  would  most  expect  to  find 
the  disease  rampant  a  susceptible  race  has  been 
partly  replaced  by  a  still  more  susceptible  race. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  satisfactory  showing, 
and  points  out  the  parts  of  the  city  where  the 
health  and  charity  organisations  should  put  out 
their  energies  to  reduce  tiie  disease  still  further. 

In  ^ite  of  the  favorable  showing  presented  by 
these  charts  we  must  not  forget  that  still  1,200 
persons  die  each  year  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
City  of  Boston:  that  Dr.  Maroley  has  shown 
that  over  1,000  Boston  cases  have  applied  to  him 
for  hospital  assistance  in  the  past  five  years  and 
been  recused  because  they  were  too  far  advanced 
for  Rutland  —  many  of  them  not  too  far  advanced 
to  be  cured  by  proper  treatment.  Besides  these 
there  are  many  self-respecting  persons  who  in  no 
way  have  ever  been  a  charge  upon  the  city,  and 
yet,  as  the  result  of  this  wastmg  disease,  must 
have  hospital  accommodation  or  dse  bring  them- 
selves and  their  families  to  the  direst  poverty. 
And  further  in  their  narrow  quarters,  amply 
sufficient  for  persons  in  health,  maybe,  they  run 
the  liability  of  infecting  some  one  of  their  own 
family,  who,  otherwise,  might  have  been  saved 
to  become  a  self-supporting  wage  earner.  It 
is  not  good  economy  for  a  great  city  not  to  pro- 
vide for  these  people.  A  hospital  would  prevent 
whole  families  from  becoming  charges  on  the 
city  and  save  its  citiaens  in  those  families  from 
the  danger  of  possible  infection  as  well  as  giv- 
ing proper  care  for  those  who  must  die  ai  this 
disease. 

In  closing,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote 
the  demand  of  the  City  Board  of  Health  for  a 
municipal  hospital  for  tuberculosis: 

"  The  pressmg  need  of  greater  boq>ital  accom- 
modations for  consumptive  patioits  is  brought 
to  our  attention  with  constantly  increasing  force. 
The  moderate  provision  which  has  been  made  at 
Long  Island  is  good,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is 
altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for 
the  care  of  even  the  most  abject  cases. 

"  Consumption  is  one  of  the  infectious  diseases, 
dangerous  to  the  public  health,  and  susceptible 
of  curative  treatment.  It  presents  a  large  num- 
ber of  indigent,  advanced  and  helpless  cases. 
Its  proper  care  demands  official  interference, 
isolation,  support  and  control  in  the  interest  of 
public  health  and  humanity.  The  city  does  not 
willingly  discriminate  against  consumptives  in 
her  charity,  or  in  her  efforts  to  control  infectious 
diseases,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  practice  it 
does.  The  city  furnishes  hospital  accommoda- 
tions and  care  for  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  diphthe- 
ria, measles  and  consumption.  For  tiie  first 
four  diseases  the  city  provides  450  beds  and  up- 
to-date,  wise  and  paying  provision,  and  from 
these  four  diseases  we  get  an  annual  mortality 
of  3.21%  of  the  total  mortality.  For  consump- 
tion the  city  provides  40  beds,  and  gets  a  yearly 
mortality  of  no  less  than  11.33%  d  the  total 
mortality.  This  number  of  beds  for  consump- 
tion is  not  equal  to  the  demand  for  even  the  most 


serious  and  helpless  cases,  while  the  less  severe 
oases  cannot  be  considered  at  all  for  hospital  care. 
It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  an  infectious  disease 
whose  annual  deaths  amount  to  11.33%  of  our 
total  mortality  should  have  hospital  provision  for 
all  such  cases  as  cannot  otherwise  be  cared  for 
with  safety  to  the  public.  The  Board  of  Health 
does  not  desire  to  further  embarrass  the  financial 
condition  of  the  city,  or  those  by  whom  hospital 
provinon  must  be  decided.  It  seeks  only  to 
present  facts  as  they  appear  to  us,  and  to  urge 
the  importance  of  their  early  consideration  by 
the  Mayor  and  City  Council." 

Dr.  FBaDBRiCK  I.  Knight  said:   Is  is  wdl  for  us 

at  this  time  to  consider  what  is  our  greatest  need  in 
this  city  for  carrying  on  the  warfare  against  consump- 
tion. We  have  sanatoria  to  which  we  can  send  incip- 
ient cases,  and  dispansaries  and  an  association  to  look 
after  those  living  at  home,  but  a  great  need  remains 
only  dig^y  provided  for,  viz. :  a  hospital  for  chronic 
cases.  We  do  not  seek  to  justify  our  claim  of  the  need 
of  a  hospital  for  chronics  on  humanitarian  grounds 
alone.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  mode  of  infec- 
tion. When  the  bacilli  are  so  universally  present,  what 
detomines  infectionT  The  number  and  virulence  of 
the  germs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  receptivity  cf  the 
patient  on  the  other.  Improved  hygiene  of  tixe  non- 
uifected  had  already  begun  to  improve  the  mortality 
from  consumption  before  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus 
led  to  the  strung  of  recent  years.  A  hospital  for  the 
reception  of  au  consumptive  patients  who  cannot  be 
properly  cared  for  at  home  not  only  removes  a  source 
of  mfection,  but  allows  the  remainder  of  the  family, 
as  yet  unaffected,  to  bo  fortified  against  it,  instead  of 
being  made  more  susceptible  by  an  exhausting  attend- 
ance upon  the  sick;  and  in  our  crusade  against  the 
disMse  much  more  attention  than  has  been  should  be 
paid  to  the  members  of  the  family  as  yet  apparently 
unaffected. 

As  many  of  the  gentlemen  here  are  aware,  we 
made  an  effort  several  years  ago  to  secure  the 
Marcella  Street  Home,  already  owned  by  the  city 
and  imoccupied,  for  the  purpose,  but  ffuled  owing 
principally  to  the  opposition  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  City  Council,  however,  appropriated  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  raised  by 
a  special  loan,  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  hos- 
pital, the  site  to  be  determined  later.  This  bill 
failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  approval  of  the 
Mayor  on  economic  groimds.  It  may  be  proper 
in  this  connection  to  say  a  word  about  the  possible 
danger  of  such  sninstitution  to  the  neighborhood. 
I  thmk  the  t>rofeB8ion  would  be  pretty  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  from  a  properly  managed 
hospital  no  danger  exists  to  the  neighborhood. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  molrtality  from  consump- 
tion in  the  villages  of  Goerbersdorf ,  where  a  sana- 
torium was  established  in  1859,  and  in  Falken- 
stein,  where  one  was  established  in  1877  has  dim- 
inuhed  one  third  since  those  dates.  This  has 
been  attributed  largely  to  the  educational  influ- 
ence of  the  sanatorium.  In  fact  at  Goerberedorf, 
the  results  are  even  better,  as  the  total  mortality 
from  consumption  has  diminished  one  third  while 
the  population  has  doubled. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  ho^ital  for  chronic  cases 
should  be  a  city  rather  than  a  state  institution  — 
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Fio.  1.  Note  applicfttioD  of  clftmps.  On  the  stnnuich  they  are  placed  parallel 
with  the  greater  curvature,  thus  controlling  the  hemorrhage  from  the  veoeek* 
which  are  seen  croaninK  line  of  future  incision.  Inner  jaws  of  both  clamps  touch  at 
the  pyloric  an|^.  When  the  handles  are  brought  together,  the  pyloric  angle  (P)  is 
put  on  the  stretch.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  use  of  guidett  is  unnecessary  to  make  the 
folds  lie  side  by  ride. 


Fig.  2.  Clamps  now  side  by  !<ide.  Folds  approximated 
by  a  continuous  sero-muscular  stitch.  Stomach  incision  to 
mucous  membrane;  duodenum  then  opened  freely  to  pyloric 
angle.  Scissors  now  cutting  out  recfundant  mucous  mem- 
brime  at  dotted  line.  The  next  step  is  to  sew  X  to  X,  be- 
ginning at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  tongue. 


Fin.  3.  Tongue  now  clo.-^ed  over  by  continuous  stitch 
which  ha.«  tume<l  corner  to  finixh  front  of  suture,  bringing  X 
to  X.  (T)  sewed  over  tongue.  The  line  of  suture  is  finally 
buried  by  a  sero-muscular  stitch. 
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that  every  city  and  town  should  have  some  accom- 
modation for  such  cases. 

One  word  in  regard  to  expense.  If  the  sana- 
torium for  incipient  cases  is  an  economy,  as  is 
certainly  believed  by  the  German  Insurance 
companies  who  have  erected  sanatoria  for  the 
care  of  their  risks  who  become  tuberculous,  how 
much  more  of  an  economy  will  it  be  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  the  advanced  cases,  which 
directly  and  especially  indirectly  cause  the  infec- 
tion of  so  many  others! 

Dr.  I>crgin  :  The  account  ^vea  by  Dr.  Brannan  of 
the  work  done  in  New  York  for  the  rebel  and  control  of 
consumptives  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  It 
is  plain  to  see  that  there  is  not  only  more  consumption 
but  more  available  money  in  New  York  than  in  Boston. 
They  b^an  their  work  earlier,  ore  better  provided  with 
hoq;>itals,  and  have  done  more  work  with  the  consump- 
tive in  New  York  than  we  have  in  Boston.  The  meth- 
ods in  use  there  and  here  do  not  diSer  very  much.  We 
require  physicians  to  report  their  cases,  but  so  far,  the 
cases  reported  are  but  little  in  excess  of  the  reported 
deaths.  We  shall  hope  for  more  complete  reports  in 
the  immediate  future.  We  remove  to  tne  hospital  onlv 
the  most  helpless  and  serious  cases,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  hospital  accommodations.  We  make  forcible  re- 
movals when  necessary.  We  send  circulars  of  informa- 
tion to  the  family  of  the  patient  through  the  attending 
physician.  We  disinfect  after  all  removals  and  after 
deaths  from  this  cause,  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  We 
keep  sputiim  outfits  at  about  fifty  different  stations  in 
the  dty  for  the  accommodation  of  physicians,  and 
collect,  examine  and  report  the  results  to  the  physicians 
daily.  We  have  sent  from  the  public  schools  cases  of 
tuberculosis  found  by  the  medical  inspectors  of  schools 
for  the  last  ten  years.  We  prohibit  spitting  in  pubUc 
conveyances,  stations,  buildings,  halls,  markets, 
churches  and  theaters,  and  on  steps  or  sidewalks  im- 
mediately connected  with  such  public  places.  We  are 
seriously  in  need  of  more  hospital  accommodations  for 
consumptives.  The  deaths  from  consumption  in  Bos- 
ton equal  11.33%  of  our  total  mortality,  for  which 
we  have  but  forty  beds.  The  deaths  from  smallpox, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  measles  combined,  con- 
stitute but  3.21%  of  the  total  mortality,  and  for  which 
we  have  450  be^.  We  need  immediately  an  increase 
of  not  less  than  two  hundred  beds  for  consumptives. 
This  need  is  clearly  recognized  by  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council,  who  have  expressed  their  desire  to  meet  the 
demana  as  soon  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  city 
will  warrant  the  necessary  outlay.  It  may  be  said,  by 
way  of  encouragement,  that  the  deaths  from  consump- 
tion in  Boston  have  decreased  from  40.08  per  10,000 
living,  in  1886,  to  20.42  per  10,000  living,  in  1903,  or 
nearly  50%  decrease  in  seventeen  years. 


IMPROVED  TECHNIC  FOR  FINNEY'S  GASTRO- 
DUODENOSTOMY.* 

BT    AIJWED    B.    OOUU).   M.D.,    BOSTON, 

For  the  Diviaion  of  Svrgtry  of  Harvard  Unmrwilu:  From  the  Surgi- 
cal laboratory  of  the  Harvard  Modioli  Seliool. 

This  operation  was  first  described  by  J.  M.  T. 
Finney  of  Baltimore.*  It  is  designed  to  relieve 
non-maUgnant  obstruction  at  the  pyloric  end  of 
the  stomach.  Finney's  original  technic  was 
devised  bef(»re  the  importance  of  clamps  was 
recognized,  and  the  adaptation  of  this  feature  to 
the  old  method  has  been  but  slowly  accomplished 

*  Saeond  papara  of  tlM  sarim. 

■  Bun.  JoIiBS  Hopkins  Boapital,  Jidy,  1902. 


There  are,  as  yet,  no  reported  experimental 
data  upon  which  to  base  a  conviction  as  to  the 
superiority  of  this  gastroduodenostomy  over 
a  gastrojejunostomy.  Later  research  will  decide 
the  relative  merits  of  these  two  operations. 
However,  the  Fiimey  operation  is  regarded  by 
surgeons  with  growing  favor,  and  the  writer 
believes  that  any  real  improvements  in  its  tech- 
nic will  be  welcome. 

Attention  is  to  be  called  to  the  following  details 
which  dififer  from   those  in   present  use:    (1) 
Placing  of  clamps.   (2)  Opening  of  stomach  and 
duodenum,   trimming   mucous   membrane.     (3) 
Omission  of  guide  stitches. 

TECHNIC. 

The  Finney  gastroduodenostomy  is  done  in 
the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  gastro-enteros- 
tomy,  except  that  the  cuts  into  the  two  viscera 
are  connected  at  one  end.  The  continuity  of  the 
incisions  is  made  possible  by  their  situation  close 
to  the  pyloric  spMncter. 

The  human  duodenum  is  bound  down  to  the 
posterior  abdominal  wall,  except  for  two  inches 
at  its  beginning,  and  for  this  reason  cannot  be 
brought  into  natural  contact  with  the  stomach. 

The  first  st^,  ther^ore,  consists  in  freeing  the 
duodenum  from  the  jpcwterior  abdominal  wall 
by  blunt  dissection  until  it  can  be  drawn  out  and 
held  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach. 
To  accomplish  this  the  duodenum  is  approached 
from  the  outside  and  is  raised  from  itd  posterior 
attachment  for  a  distance  of  two  inches. 

The  second  problem  to  be  met  is  the  applica- 
tion of  clamps.  It  is  customary  to  place  them 
directly  across  the  pylorus  on  the  stomach  side, 
thus  making  it  necessary  to  introduce  one  blade 
beneath  the  stomach  into  the  lesser  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  clamping  of  the  duodenum  is  also 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  lumen.  The  above  method 
of  placing  the  clamps  for  this  operation  is  poorly 
thought  out,  because  in  each  case  the  blades  cross 
the  organs  paralld  to  the  blood  vessels. 

The  incision  into  the  stoinach  will  cut  vessels 
which  arise  from  the  greater  curvature,  and  a 
clamp  placed  directly  across  the  pylorus  will  not 
control  this  bleeding  in  the  least.  The  most 
satisfactory  method  of  applying  the  clamps  is 
the  following: 

A  fold  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is 
picked  up  3  to  4  inches  long,  parallel  to  and 
about  i  inch  from  the  greater  curvature.  The 
ends  of  the  clamp  are  not  freed,  but  are  pushed 
up  tightly  imtil  the  inner  jaw  rests  against  the 
pyloric  sphincter,  about  i  to  J  inch  below  the 
free  edge  of  the  fold,  where  they  are  made  fast. 

The  duodenal  clamp  encloses  a  similar  fold,  as 
it  goes  obliquely  across  the  bowel  from  the  free 
edge  to  the  pylorus  and  is  pushed  up  until  its 
inner  jaw  touches  that  of  the  stomach  clamp, 
where  it  is  fastened.  The  handles  of  the  clamps 
are  next  brought  together,  and  the  pyloric  angle 
thus  put  on  the  stretch,  incision  can  now  be  made 
into  any  part  of  the  area  held  by  clamps  or  into 
the  pyloric  angle  without  hemorrhage. 

When  the  clamps  are  placed  carefully  accord- 
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ing  to  this  method,  the  duodenum  and  the  stomach 
folds  lie  neatly  side  by  side,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  guides. 

The  two  folds  are  fastened  together  with  a 
continuous  sero-muscular  stitch.  It  is  better 
to  start  this  stitch  at  the  pyloric  angle  to  make 
sure  that  this  point  comes  at  the  apex  of  the 
tongue  to  be  cut  out  later. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  incisions  are  like 
those  of  a  gastrojejunostomy,  except  that  they 
are  united  at  one  end.  The  stomach  incision  is 
made  first,  and  is  carried  down  until  the  mucous 
membrane  pouches  freely  between  the  cut  mus- 
cular walls.  The  stomach  is  then  left  and  the 
duodenum  opened  until  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  is  met  at  the  pyloric  angle.  Be- 
fore going  further  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to 
trim  off  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  edges 
of  the  duodenal  incision.  The  pouching  mucous 
membrane  is  finally  removed  from  the  stomach 
by  cutting  with  scissors  close  to  one  muscular 
edge,  returning  on  the  other  side.  The  completed 
incision  leaves  a  tongue-like  process  made  up  half 
of  gastric  and  half  of  intestinal  walls. 

After  the  incisions  have  been  made  the  explo- 
ration of  the  pyloric  portion  is  easUy  accomplished 
by  loosening  without  withdrawing  the  stomach 
clamp.  After  inspection  the  jaws  can  be  fastened 
again  and  the  suture  continued. 

The  two  edges  of  the  tongue  are  next  sewed 
together  with  a  continuous  through  and  through 
chromic  stitch,  which  starts  from  the  apex  of  the 
tongue  and  goes  across  to  its  base.  At  this  point 
it  is  interrupted  with  a  tie  before  continuing  the 
suture  across  over  the  front.  When  operating 
with  the  clamps  placed  according  to  the  older 
method,  the  sewed  over  tongue  protrudes  up  into 
the  wound  and  must  be  buried  with  guide  stitches 
before  the  through  and  through  stitch  can  be  car- 
ried over  the  front.  No  such  difficulty  is  met  with 
correctly  applied  clamps,  for  the  outer  edges  tie 
well  for  accurate  apposition.  When  within  an 
inch  from  the  pylorus  and  the  suture  over  the 
front  is  nearly  completed,  the  clamps  are  loosened 
to  relieve  the  tension  and  allow  the  last  few 
stitches  to  be  placed. 

The  clamps  are  now  removed  altogether,  and 
the  suture  buried  with  a  sero-muscular  stitch. 
The  closing  in  of  the  inaccessible  pyloric  angle 
is  made  easy  by  the  introduction  of  the  writer's 
mattress  stitch.  The  rest  of  the  sero-muscular 
stitch  may  be  continuous. 


CARDIAC  COLLAPSE  DURING  EXAMINATION 
OF  A  POST-PHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS;  INCI- 
SION; CIRCULATION  RE-ESTABLISHED  AND 
MAINTAINED  FOR  FOUR  HOURS  BY  MAS- 
SAGE OF  THE  HEART;  DEATH. 

BT   DATIO  GHXE7SB,   U.D.,  BOBTOK, 

AuitlatU  in  Anatomv,  Harvard  Medical  School.    From  the  OtnenU 
Swvical  aorvioa  of  the  Chtidren't  Botpital. 

For  years  physiologists  have  demonstrated 
that  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  may  be  carried 
on  and  automatic  respiration  re-established  by 
Artificial  means,  which  have  come  into  daily  use 


clinically  for  the  resuscitation  of  patients.  It 
has  been  equally  well  known  that  under  certain 
conditions  pulsation  may  be  re-established  in 
the  arrested  heart  of  animals,  both  in  situ  and 
even  some  hours  after  its  removal  from  the  body. 
Recent  investigators  in  the  field  of  surgical 
physiology  have  endeavored  to  develop  a  rational 
method  based  on  these  and  similar  experiments 
for  restoring  to  life  patients  whose  vital  functions 
have  been  suddenly  arrested  either  by  traumatic 
or  surgical  shock  or  by  mechanical  conditions 
obstructing  these  functions.  Such  a  method 
depends  chiefly  on  the  restoration  of  respiration 
and  of  cardiac  pulsation  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  blood-pressure  at  an  approximately  normal 
level.  Clinical  experience  is  still  scanty,  how- 
ever, and  the  following  case  is  reported  with  a 
view  of  adding  to  the  evidence  in  this  important 
field. 

The  patient,  Eleanor  S.,  three  years  of  age,  was 
brought  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  on  Feb.  23,  1904, 
with  a  history  of  about  two  weeks'  duration  of  iUness, 
feverishness  and  anorexia.  There  was  complaint  of 
sore  throat  and  diflSoulty  in  swallowing,  and  the  neck 
became  swollen,  chiefly  on  the  right  side.  The  symp- 
toms became  progressively  worse,  the  child  became 
practically  imable  to  eat  or  to  talk  and  during  the  last 
few  days  respiration  had  become  labored.  There  had 
beeii  no  pre-existing  symptoms  suggestive  of  caries  of 
the  cervical  vertebrse. 

Physical  examination  showed  a  fiurly  developed  and 
poorly  nourished  child,  pale,  dyspneic,  considerably 
exhausted,  with  a  pulse  of  140,  respirations  46,  and 
slight  cyanosis  of  the  finger-tips  and  Ups.  Heart,  nega- 
tive; lungs,  negative,  except  for  shallow  respiration  and 
a  few  moist  rales,  most  marked  at  the  bases;  abdomen, 
normal .  'The  neck  showed  a  diffuse  fullness  on  the  ri^t, 
not  red  or  tender  and  without  perceptible  fluctuation. 
The  throat  showed  a  swelling  obstructing  the  oro- 
pharynx, but  the  struggles  of  the  child  made  it  both 
impossible  and  inadvisable  to  determine  exactly  its 
origin,  whether  from  the  tonsils  and  soft  palate  or  from 
thcpharyngeal  wall. 

The  gra^'ity  of  the  situation  was  explained  to  the 
mother  and  her  consent  to  incision  obtained.  It  was 
foimd  impossible  to  reason  with  or  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  child,  so  the  necessary  manipijations  were  carried 
out  by  force/  but  as  gently  as  possible.  The  arms  were 
confined  by  a  blanket  swathe  and  the  child  held  in  a 
niu'se's  lap  in  the  usual  way.  No  anesthetic  was  em- 
ployed. The  child  struggled  ceaselessly.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  gag  caused  such  choking  and  cyanoas 
that  it  was  withcfrawn,  with  immediate  reUef  to  the 
symptoms  of  asphyxiation.  At  a  favorable  moment 
the  gag  was  again  placed  in  position  and  the  finger  and 
knife  introduced,  but  a  point  of  fluctuation  was  not 
felt  at  once.  The  condition  suddenly  again  became 
alarming  and  breathing  ceased.  The  cMd  was  in- 
stantly laid  on  the  table  and  artificial  respiration  begun. 
No  piilse  could  be  felt  at  t'ae  wrist,  no  cardiac  sounds 
could  be  heard  with  the  stethoscope,  normal  respira- 
tion had  absolutely  ceased;  the  face,  finger-tips  and 
mucous  membranes  were  moderately  cyanotic,  the 
pupils  dilated  and  unresponsive  and  tiie  coiiieu  insen- 
sitive. The  picture  was  that  of  death.  This  occurred 
at  6.20  P.M.  With  the  patient  in  the  Rose-Trendelen- 
burg  position  the  abscess,  which  proved  to  be  retro- 
X^harjaigeal,  was  opened  and  evacuated.  The  amount 
of  air  -vmich  was  entering  the  lungs,  as  shown  by  stetho- 
scopic  examination,  was  not  satisfactory,  so  a  large 
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No.  28  French  soft  rubber  catheter  was  introduoed 
tfarou^  the  mouth  into  the  trachea  and  the  expansion 
of  the  chest  b^  manipulation  was  supplemented  by 
direct  insufflation.  No  improvement  followed;  the 
moderate  cyanosis  was  succeeded  by^  extrone  pallor 
and  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  action  of  the  heart. 
At  once  cardiac  massage  was  beg^un  by  rhythmical 
pressure  at  the  rate  of  sixty  to  the  minute,  over  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  left  costal  cartilages,  and  this 
massage  together  with  the  artificial  respiration  was 
continued  for  four  and  one4ialf  hours  until  further 
efforts  were  evidently  useless.  Throughout  this  time, 
the  writer  was  aided  by  Dr.  James  S.  Stone  and  house- 
officers  and  nurses.  As  rapidly  as  possible  brandy  and 
strychnine  were  injected  directiy  mto  the  heart,  the 
legs  were  bwldi^^d  firmly  from  toes  to  groin,  the  abdo- 
men manually  compressed  and  heaters  and  blankets 
Implied,  without  interruption  of  the  respiration  or 
massage. 

Ccnncident  with  these  measures  and  i^parenUy 
directly  following  the  pressure  over  the  heart,  the  color 
returned  to  the  lips  and  face,  and  ci^illary  circula- 
tion could  be  distinctiy  demonstrated  by  the  blanching 
and  return  of  color  after  pressure  on  the  cheeks,  tongue, 
lips  and  finger  nails.  No  heart  sounds  were  heard  at 
any  time  with  the  stethoscope,  but  feeble  pulsations 
were  detected  in  the  radial  and  femoral  arteries  always 
immediately  following  the  pressure  on  the  heart;  these 
pulsations  were  never  felt  when  the  massa^  was  inter- 
rupted for  a  moment.  The  pupils  remamed  dOated 
and  without  reaction;  one  observer  thought  that  he 
detected  a  very  slight  movement  of  the  eye-ball,  but 
this  was  not  vmfied.  About  this  time  oxygen  gas 
under  considerable  pressure  was  forced  into  the  lungs 
throu^^  the  catheter,  but  the  color  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes became  worse  at  once,  so  insufflation  by  the 
lungs  of  tiie  assistant  was  again  resorted  to.  At  8.30 
P.M.  about  one  pint  of  normal  salt  solution  was  infused 
into  the  median  cephalic  vein  with  transitory  improve- 
ment of  the  color  and  of  the  artifidal  pulse.  Tbete  was 
dug^sh  capillary  oosing  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
in  this  incision  and  marked  hemorrhage  from  the  vein. 
The  blood  was  but  sliditiy  darker  than  normal.  At 
about  this  time  mx  d  Parke^  Davis'  solution  of  adren- 
alin chloride  was  injected  mto  the  pectoral  muscle, 
and  soon  after  repeated  without  noticeable  effect  of 
any  Idnd.  Constant  friction  of  the  body  surfaces 
toward  the  heart  was  kept  up  together  with  occasional 
injections  of  the  usual  stimulants.  At  nine  o'clock 
the  tube  was  accidentally  pulled  out  of  the  trachea, 
and  its  re-insertion  being  difficult  on  account  of  the 
twynning  ligidity  of  the  jaw,  tracheotomy  was  per- 
fomed  and  the  insufflation  continued.  This  wound 
Ued  lees  actively  than  the  other.  No  arterial  bleed- 
ing foUowed  either  incision,  but  it  is  probable  that  no 
arteries  were  cut.  The  color  now  began  to  fail  steadily 
and  the  skin  became  mottled  in  appearance,  although 
the  capillary  circulation  could  still  be  demonstrated 
in  the  lips,  finally,  the  injection  of  stimulants  into 
the  apmal  canal  was  determined  on,  but  in  turning  the 
body  over  it  was  found  that  ligor  mortis  was  well 
established  in  the  1^,  and  further  efforts  at  resuscita- 
tion were  reluctant^  abandoned,  four  and  one-half 
hours  after  tiiey  were  begun. 

Death  was  evidently  caused  by  cardiac  col- 
lapse due  to  shock,  in  a  patient  whose  condition 
oi  extreme  exhaustion  made  the  necessary  manip- 
uUtions  in  preparing  to  open  the  abscess  a  source 
(rf  grave  danger.  Death  was  not  due  to  suffo- 
cation; there  was  no  inhalation  of  pus,  as  the 
abscess  was  not  evacuated  until  after  efforts  at 


resuBcitation  had  been  begun.  In  death  by 
a^hyziation  the  action  of  the  heart  continues 
for  a  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  respiration; 
in  this  case  stethosoopic  examination  failed  to 
reveal  any  action  of  the  heart  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. There  was  no  serious  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion to  respiration  and  hence  no  indication  for 
tracheotomy;  but  a  rubber  tube  was  introduced 
into  the  larynx  to  supplement  the  usual  method 
of  artificial  respiration  by  direct  insufflation, 
which  proved  very  satisfactory  in  inflating  the 
lungs  and  in  facilitating  the  employment  of  oxy- 
gen. Later,  a  tracheotomy  was  done  when  the 
onset  of  rigor  mortis  made  the  re-insertion  of  the 
tube  through  the  mouth  difficult. 

Although  success  had  been  scarcely  hoped  for 
at  first,  the  final  failure  to  restore  life,  at  least 
for  a  time  was  very  disappointing.  To  the 
observers  it  seemed  beyond  controversy:  (1) 
that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  restored 
and  maintained;  (2)  tliat  the  blood  was  fairly 
well  oxygenated.  Add  to  this  that  the  body 
warmth  was  artificially  kept  up,  stimulants 
supplied  and  efforts  made  to  raise  the  blood- 
pressure  to  an  efficient  level,  and  it  seems  as 
though  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  existence 
of  life  were  present.  It  is  tempting  to  invoke 
the  theory  of  the  "  vital  spark,"  and  perhaps 
the  simile  is  not  so  very  far-fetched.  The  spark 
simply  raises  the  temperature  of  the  combustible 
to  the  point  of  ignition  and  combustion  ensues; 
in  the  same  way  the  oxygenated  blood  must  be 
supplied  to  the  nerve  cells  in  the  vital  centers 
in  an  amount  sufficient  to  excite  them  and  cause 
them  to  discharge  their  functions,  in  order  to 
produce  the  phenomena  of  life.  Granting  that 
the  heart  is  keeping  the  blood  in  circulation, 
means  must  be  found  to  maintain  a  proper 
level  of  blood-pressure,  and  this  is  best  accom- 
plished, as  shown  by  the  researches  of  Crile  and 
other  investigators,  by  increasing  the  peripheral 
resistance.  Crile  *  obtains  this  by  the  use  of 
adrenalin,  which  directly  stimulates  the  walls  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  causes  them  to  contract, 
and  by  the  employment  of  his  inflated  pneumatic 
rubber  suit,  which  offers  a  mechanical  resistance 
which  can  be  regulated  at  will.  In  the  case  above 
reported  the  attempt  was  made  to  secure  this 
mechanical  resistance  by  bandaging  firmly  the 
extremities  and  compressing  the  abdomen. 

Keen,'  in  a  recent  article,  gives  twenty-seven 
cases  collected  from  the  literature  where  massage 
of  the  heart  was  employed  in  efforts  at  resuscita- 
tion of  the  human  subject,  with  three  successful 
cases  and  twenty-four  failures,  and  adds  an  un- 
successful case  of  his  own.  Cohen  *  has  also 
reported  a  successful  case.  In  several  cases 
which  ultimately  failed  life  was  restored  for 
periods  up  to  twenty-four  hours. 

Maag  *  reports  a  case  where  a  patient  collapsed 
under  chloroform;  fifteen  minutes  after  apparent 
death  the  thorax  was  opened  and  direct  massage 
of  the  heart  was  performed,  the  pulsations  were 
restored  for  some  hours,  later  faUed  and  were 
again  restored  by  massage,  but  death  finally 
ensued  after  twelve  hours. 
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Sick '  reports  a  case  of  collapse  under  chloro- 
form during  an  operation  for  tubercular  peri- 
tonitis in  a  boy;  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after 
the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat  it  was  exposed  by 
incision,  and  after  fifteen  minutes'  massage  pul- 
sation and  respiration  became  re-established  and 
consciousness  returned;  the  boy  lived  twenty- 
four  hours  but  finally  collapsed  and  died  with 
great  dyspnea. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Starling  and  Lane," 
collapse  occurred  during  abdominal  section;  the 
heart  was  squeezed  through  the  diaphragm  once 
or  twice  and  pulsation  returned,  artificial  respira- 
tion was  continued  for  twelve  minutes  and  then 
became  automatic,  and  recovery  ensued. 

Crile,  in  one  case,  nine  minutes,  after  death, 
employed  pressure  on  the  chest,  artificial  respira- 
tion, adrenalin  and  the  rubber  suit:  the  heart 
began  to  pulsate  and  continued  for  twenty-eight 
minutes  but  respiration  was  not  re-established. 
In  a  second  case,  eight  minutes  after  death,  the 
same  means  were  employed  and  the  functions  of 
both  heart  and  lungs  re-established;  operation 
was  done  for  the  relief  of  a  depressed  fracture  of 
the  skull,  during  which  the  patient  moved  his 
head,  but  sudden  death  occurred  after  thirty- 
four  minutes  had  dapsed.  In  a  third  case 
during  an  operation  for  tumor  of  the  brain 
the  patient  collapsed  and  the  usual  measures 
with  the  substitution  of  the  Fell-0'Dwyer  appa- 
ratus for  artificial  respiration  were  at  once  begun. 
In  nine  minutes  the  heart  began  to  beat  and  in 
seventeen  minutes  respiration  was  re-established, 
but  death  occurred  two  hours  later.  In  a  fourth 
case,  during  excision  of  an  exophthalmic  goitre 
there  was  sudden  cessation  of  the  heart  and  res- 
piration. Crile  iat  once  inflated  the  rubber  suit 
which  had  been  put  on  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure, and  began  to  make  pressure  over  the  heart : 
in  six  minutes  the  functions  were  restored  and 
complete  recovery  took  place. 

In  Cohen's  case  an  operation  was  done  on  an 
otherwise  healthy  woman  for  the  removal  of  an 
ovarian  cyst,  under  chloroform.  Fifteen  minutes 
after  the  operation  had  begun  sudden  collapse 
occurred  with  cessation  of  heart  and  respiration. 
After  vainly  trying  artificial  respiration  for  two 
minutes  the  operator  introduced  one  hand  into 
the  abdomen  and  began  bimanual  massage  of  the 
heart;  in  thirty  seconds  the  heart  began  to  beat; 
in  one  minute  it  was  pulsating  80  to  the  minute, 
and  in  two  minutes  respiration  became  nomcial 
and  the  operation  was  brought  to  a  successful 
issue,  with  ultimate  recovery. 

The  writer's  case  differs  from  most  others 
reported  in  that  automatic  cardiac  pulsation  was 
not  re-established,  but  apparently  blood  was 
pumped  through  the  vascular  system  by  the 
rhythmical  mechanical  pressure  on  the  heart, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a  rubber  compression 
syringe  with  inlet  and  outlet  valves.  Doubtless 
exposure  of  the  heart  by  incision  and  direct  maa- 
sage  would  be  a  more  eflBcient  method,  but  in  a 
child  the  costal  cartilages  are  so  elastic  and  yield- 
ing that  the  heart  can  be  strongly  compressed 
without  difficulty  between  them  and  the  vertebral 


column.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  reported  sueh 
pressure  was  sufficient  in  adults.  In  the  writer's 
case  the  occasionally  felt  radial  and  femoral  pulse 
coincided  exactly  with  the  pressure  on  the  heart, 
the  capillary  circulation  in  the  face  and  lips  and 
the  bleeding  from  the  incisions  in  the  arm  and 
neck  proved  the  existence  of  circulation  in  the 
smaller  vesseld  and  capillaries,  and  the  color  of 
the  blood  and  mucous  membranes  was  evidence 
of  a  fair  degree  of  oxidation.  The  blood  pres- 
sure was  without  doubt  very  deficient,  but  prob- 
ably a  very  important  factor  in  the  failure  to 
restore  even  temporarily  the  vital  ftmctions  was 
the  extreme  exhaustion  of  the  patient  before 
she  applied  for  measures  of  relief.  In  most  of  the 
cases  reported  in  the  literature  the  patients  were 
in  a  reasonable  state  of  health  before  the  collapse 
or  traumatic  shock  which  necessitated  efforts  for 
their  resuscitation. 

A  limited  experience  at  the  Children's  Hospital 
has  afliorded  a  vivid  impression  of  the  gravity 
of  these  cases  of  inflammatory  conditions  and 
abscesses  of  the  throat  in  children.  A  somewhat 
similar  case  occurred  soon  after  the  one  above 
reported.  The  patient,  Stanley  G.,  entered  the 
hospital  on  May  25,  1904,  with  a  hatory  of  sore 
throat  and  swelling  of  the  neck  for  four  weeks. 
Examination  showed  a  fluctuating  swelling  on 
each  side  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  a  large 
mass  bulging  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx.  The  condition  was  poor  although  the 
dyspnea  was  not  extreme.  Primary  ether  was 
given  in  Rose's  position  and  the  pharyngeal 
abscess  incised  by  the  house  surgeon;  collapse 
instantly  ensued  and  respiration  ceased,  although 
apparently  no  pus  was  drawn  into  the  respiratory 
passages.  Cardiac  pulsation  could  be  faintly 
heard  with  the  stethoscope,  but  the  usual  meas- 
ures for  resuscitation  were  unsuccessful  imtil  a 
hasty  tracheotomy  by  the  writer  finally  resulted 
in  the  re-establishment  of  the  respiration.  This 
patient  again  collapsed  an  hour  later  in  the  ward 
and  was  with  difficulty  revived.  He  was  finally 
immobilized  on  a  Bradford  frame  which  was  then 
inverted,  so  that  the  patient  hung  face  downward 
with  the  head  at  a  lower  level  than  the  feet. 
This  position  afforded  drainage  for  the  abscess 
cavity  and  for  the  respiratory  passages  and  kept 
the  blood  in  the  vital  centers,  and  the  patient 
finally  recovered.  On  March  7,  1904,  another 
case  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  James  S.  Stone: 
the  patient  collapsed  immediately  after  the  inci- 
sion of  a  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  and  made  a 
slow,  recovery  only  after  vigorous  measures  for 
resuscitation. 

Acute  abscesses  around  the  tonsil  and  soft 
palate  usually  run  a  short  course  and  burst  spon- 
taneously or  are  opened  in  from  three  to  five  days. 
They  may  be  serious  owing  to  their  tendency  to 
extend  downward  and  cause  an  inflammatory 
edema  in  the  larynx,  which  may  be  rapidly  fatal, 
but  they  are  seldom  accompanied  by  the  extreme 
exhaustion  which  is  seen  in  cases  of  acute  retro- 
pharyngeal abscess.  These  are  usually  of  longer 
duration,  owing  probably  to  their  situation  behind 
the  dense  pharyngeal  aponeurosis,  which  retards 
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their  progrees  to  the  surface  and  frequently  de- 1 
tennines  their  pointing  externally  behind  the 
angle  of  the  jaw.  In  six  cases  which  occurred  at 
the  (Children's  Hospital  between  November  and 
May,  1904,  the  duration  varied  between  ten  days 
and  four  weeks.  Chronic,  slowly  accumulating 
".  cold  "  abscesses  due  to  cervical  caries  are  not 
included,  of  course,  in  this  category.  The  grave 
condition  of  exhaustion  frequently  seen  in  a 
patient  with  an  acute  or  subacute  retro-pharyn- 
geal  abscess  is  due  to  several  factors :  to  the  en- 
forced starvation  for  many  days,  to  sleeplessness, 
to  toxemia,  and  to  insufficient  oxygenation  of 
the  blood  in  cases  where  the  respiration  is  embar- 
nuased.  If  now,  preliminary  to  operative  inter- 
feroice,  the  head  is  thrown  back  and  the  mouth 
hdd  wide  open,  the  tendency  is  for  the  base  of  the 
tongue  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  to 
become  still  more,  closely  approximated,  unless, 
indeed,  the  tongue  is  drawn  strongly  forward, 
which  perhaps  is  neglected  in  the  operator's 
effort  to  get  a  clear  view.  Thus  a  sudden  tem- 
porarily complete  asphyxiation  may  ensue,  which, 
with  the  frenzied  struggles  of  the  unreasonable 
child,  may  result  in  cardiac  collapse.  Perhaps, 
also,  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory  terminations 
of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  in  the  mouth  and 
pharynx  by  the  necessary  manipulations  may 
cause  a  reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart  and  respira- 
tion through  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic 
nerves,  which  contributes  to  the  fatal  result. 

In  cases  similar  to  the  one  reported  above,  a 
preliminary  tracheotomy  would  seem  to  be  a 
conservative  procedure.  It  could  be  quickly 
done  under  cocaine  or  even  without  anesthesia, 
and  although  the  child's  struggles  might  be  ex- 
hausting they  would,  at  least,  not  be  accompanied 
by  the  element  of  suffocation.  The  incision  of 
the  abscess  might  then  be  deferred,  if  necessary, 
until  the  general  condition  had  improved,  or,  if 
artificial  respiration  were  required,  the  opportu- 
nity would  be  most  favorable. 
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A    CASE    OF    ACUTE    HEMORRHAGIC    PAN- 
CREATITIS. 

BT  Bunar  u  bunt,  m.d.,  worcbstbk,  hau., 
A—itlafU  Pathotoeitt  to  Worcater  City  Hotpital. 

DIAGNOSIS,   OPEHATION,  REGOVSBY. 

^ATmrr,  A.  B.,  female,  forty-eig^t  years  old, 
n  tried.  First  seen  by  the  writer  Jan.  10,  1904,  at 
h  home,  in  answer  to  an  urgent  summons  referred 
t    liin  by  Dr.  J.  M.  B.  Fsrnham. 

amily  history.  —  Bom  in  Connecticut.  Husband 
>  i,  but  has  lived  apart  from  patient  for  several  years. 
t  '  son,  twenty-seven,  well.  Causes  of  grandparents' 
d     ii  not  known.    Father  died  of  acute  diabetes 


following  an  attack  of  "  grippe."  Mother  is  well, 
except  for  varicose  ulcers  of  leg.  One  brother  subject 
to  malaria  and  severe  dyspeptic  attacks.  Three  sisters 
died  in  youth  of  typhoid  and  anotiier  of  "bone- 
cancer."  Two  sisters  are  living  at  present,  the  elder, 
forty-nine  years  old,  is  a  diabetic  of  several  months' 
standing.'  The  younger,  forty-five  jrears  old,  was 
operated  on  four  years  ago  for  uterine  trouble,  and 
has  been  in  delicate  health  since. 

Personal  history.  —  Typhoid  at  age  of  sixteen. 
Two  miscarriages,  the  more  recent  being  fifteen  years 
ago.  Menstruation  has  been  irregular  since,  var3ring 
from  three  to  six  weeks.  Has  been  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  indigestion  and  epigastric  pain  for  many 
years.  Is  habitually  constipated.  Sour  foods  in 
particular  are  poorlv  borne.  Four  jrears  ago  was 
treated  by  a  stomach  specialist  for  chronic  gastritis, 
and  for  a  few  days  was  fed  by  rectum  because  of 
nausea  and  vomiting.  Later  was  sent  to  hospital, 
where  she  was  kept  on  a  liquid  diet  and  sraduallv 
improved.  There  she  was  told  that  she  had  a  small 
uterine  fibroid.  Diphtheria  one  year  ago.  Four 
months  ago  had  a  sudden  attack  of  severe  epigastric 
pain  with  vomiting  and  marked  local  tenderness. 
Was  sick  for  three  weeks,  then  resumed  her  customary 
household  duties.  The  epigastric  soreness  persisted 
more  or  less,  however,  ana  from  time  to  time  she  has 
been  treated  for  it  since. 

Present  tUness.  —  The  patient  felt  as  well  as  usual 
tiiis  morning  imtil  nine  o'clock,  when  she  was  seised  by 
violent  pain  in  the  epigastrium  radiating  to  left  hypo- 
chondrium  and  scapular  region.  Vomiting  and  retch- 
ing was  constant,  but  without  relief  of  pain.  At  first, 
she  raised  partially  digested  food,  but  alter  that  only 
an  occasional  mouthful  of  greenish  fluid.  No  blood 
has  been  raised.  When  seen,  twenty  minutes  after 
the  onset,  she  was  upon  her  knees  on  the  floor,  strain- 
ing violently  in  effort  to  vomit,  but  raising  nothing. 
She  was  very  pale,  beads  of  perspiration  stood  upon 
her  forehead,  and  the  radial  pulse  was  thread-like  and 
barely  perceptible.  Morphine  sulphate  ^  gr.  was 
immediately  given  hvpodermically,  and  patient  placed 
on  the  bed.    An  additional  i  gr.  brought  slight  relief. 

Physical  examination.  —  Well  developed  and  fairly 
nourished.  Pulse  small  and  compressible,  120  per 
minute.  Temperature,  95.5°  F.  Skin  pale,  moist 
and  cool.  Pupils  equal  and  now  contracted.  Tongue 
lightly  coated.  Heart  sounds  rapid  and  feeble.  No 
murmurs.  No  cardiac  enlargement  or  displacement. 
Lungs  negative.  Upper  limit  of  liver  dullness  at  sixth 
rib,  lower  not  determined  because  of  tenderness. 
There  is  extreme  tenderness  over  entire  M>igastrium, 
extending  over  left  hypochondrium  around  the  costal 
margin  to  the  back,  where  there  is  a  point  of  especial 
tenderness  to  the  left  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra. 
Palpation  of  upper  abdomen  unsatisfactory  because 
of  muscular  spasm. 

Blood.  —  A  leucocyte  count  made  two  hours  after 
onset  of  symptoms  showed  37,000  per  cubic  millimeter. 

Urine.  —  About  120  cc.  passed  later  in  the  day. 
Analysis  as  foUows:  Pale;  acid  ;  specific  gravity,  1,028; 
albumin,  a  large  trace;  sugar,  absent;  sediment, 
considerable,  showing  imder  the  microscope  numerous 
hyaline  and  finely  granular  casts,  a  few  coarsely 
granular  casts,  very  little  free  fat,  a  few  large  and 
small  round  cells,  some  of  which  are  fatty,  and  numer- 
ous squamous  epithelial  cells. 

Durmg  the  day  the  morphine  was  repeated  as 
needed.  The  pulse  remaining  of  poor  quality,  ^  gr. 
of  strychnine  sulphate  was  given  every  four  hours. 
Calomel  in  ^  gr.  doses  was  ordered  hourly  during 
the  night.    Sips  of  water  were  taken  from  time  to 

'  Penonal  obaervation. 
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time,  but  no  diet  allowed.  "Die  abdomKi  distended 
moderately  and  the  tenderness  became  more  diffuse. 
The  patient  lay  on  the  ridit  side  constantly,  and 
dependent  flank  showed  sli^t  dullness  to  percussion. 
Evening  temperature,  96.5°  F. 

Jan.  11,  second  day.  Morning  temperature,  96.3°  F. 
Pulse,  120  per  minute  and  of  better  cnaracter.  Patient 
had  less  pain  during  the  night,  slept  a  little  under  the 
opiate,  and  is  more  comfortable  this  morning. 

At  ten  A.M.  a  suds  enema  was  given  and  in  the  effort 
to  pass  it  the  pain  came  on  more  severely  than  before. 
Three  quarters  of  a  grain  of  morphine,  hypodermi- 
cally,  in  a  single  dose,  brought  partial  relief.  From 
now  on  the  abdomen  distended  rapidly  and  tenderness 
became  general,  with  small  areas  especially  marked, 
one  such  being  just  to  the  ri^t  of  the  umbilicus. 
There  is  dull  tympany  where  percussion  can  be  prac- 
ticed. 

During  the  day  the  pulse  rate  increased,  and  at 
4.30  F.U.  was  barely  perceptible  at  140  per  minute. 
Temperature,  97°  F.  skin  covered  with  cool  perspira- 
tion. Respirations  short  and  (^uick  and  patient  manir 
fests  great  anxiety.  Operation  had  becoi  advised 
earlier  in  the  day  and  was  now  insisted  upon.  The 
patient  was  accordingly  transferred  to  Worcester  City 
Hoq>ital  where  she  arrived  at  6  f.m.  Pulse,  at  arrival, 
152  per  minute. 

Operation.  —  Begun  at  8  pjc.  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Wood- 
ward, through  whose  courtesy  the  writer  uses  the 
following  notes  upon  the  case  while  the  patient  re- 
mained at  the  hospital: 

Under  li^t  ether  anesthesia  a  four-inch  incision 
was  made  m  the  median  line  above  tiie  umbilicus. 
There  was  a  considerable  subcutaneous  fat  layer, 
althou^  the  patient  is  rather  slight.  TJ^n  incising 
the  i>eritoneum,  several  ounces  of  bloody  fluid  escapeo. 
The  incision  was  now  enlarged  downward  passing  to 
the  left  of  the  umbilicus,  i^bout  a  quart  of  bl<wdy 
fluid,  containing  many  fat  droplets,  esc^ing.  Ilie 
omentum  was  heavily  laden  with  fat,  and  thickly 
dotted  over  with  small,  circular,  flattened,  white  areas 
averaging  2  mm.  in  diameter.  Upon  sponging  out  the 
greater  omental  cavity,  the  blood  was  seen  to  well  up 
&om  the  neighborhood  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow. 
Hasty  exploration  of  the  anterior  stomach  wall  and 
gall  bladder  was  negative.  Patient  being  now  in  an 
alarming  condition,  the  abdomen  was  hastily  closed 
with  mass  sutures,  irrigation  with  hot  salt  solution 
being  kept  up  until  tiie  last  few  sutures  were  tied. 
In  the  meantime,  two  quarts  of  salt  solution  was  given 
intravenously.  Patent  was  taken  to  the  recovery- 
room  in  poor  condition. 

For  two  days  following  the  operation,  patient  re- 
mained in  a  critical  condition,  vomiting  frequentiy 
very  small  quantities  of  dark  greenish  fluid  and  oom- 
plaming  of  pain  in  upper  abdomen.  Small  amoimts 
of  milk  and  lime  water  were  taken,  tiie  vomiting  not 
appearing  to  be  excited  by  it.  Blood-count  on  first 
day  after  operation  showed  24,000  whites. 
'  On  the  third  day,  bowels  were  moved  by  ox-gall 
enema  and  pulse  hfui  improved  decidedly.  Catiie- 
terised  specunen  of  urine  at  this  time  gave  the  fol- 
lowing analysis:  High  color;  acid;  spMific  gravity, 
1,028;  slightest  possible  trace  of  albumin;  2.38%  of 
sugar.  S«liment  showed  rare  hyalin  and  finely 
granular  casts,  few  leucocytes  and  large  round  cells. 
No  blood. 

On  the  fomrth  day  there  was  but  a  trace  of  sugar. 
Occasional  eructations  of  gas  and  fluid  occurred. 

Stitches  were  removed  on  the  tenth  day,  the  woimd 
having  healed  by  first  intention.  laquid  nourishment 
still  continued  because  of  nausea.  Casts  and  all 
traces  of  sugar  have  disappeared  from  the  urine. 


Twenty4hird  day.  Sat  up  in  bed.  Has  been  tak- 
ing lii^t  solid  and  semi-solid  diet  without  trouble. 
Complains  still  of  soreness  in  left  hypochondrium 
and  there  is  a  faint  yellowish  tinge  to  sclerotics.  On 
palpation  of  abdomen  there  is  resistance  above  um- 
bihcus  on  both  sides  of  scar,  but  no  definite  mass. 

Patholo^cal  report  on  section  of  omenttun  cut  to 
show  T^tish  areas  is  :  "  Fat  necrosis  of  omentum." 
(Dr.  F.  H.  Baker.) 

Thirtieth  day,  Feb.  10,  1904,  weight  101  pounds, 
White  count,  5,200.    Hemoglobin,  85%. 

April  21,  1904.  Patient  has  gradually  improved 
since  leaving  the  hospital.  Complains  a  uttie  of  fine 
darting  pains  in  neighborhood  of  scar,  and  is  some- 
what constipated.  Gets  out  of  doors  frequentiy. 
Stools  are  colored  normally  and  yellowish  tint  nas  long 
since  faded  fi«m  sclerotics.  There  has  been  consider- 
able gain  in  wei^t.  Repeated  examinations  of  the 
urine  nave  failed  to  show  recurrence  of  either  albumin 
or  glycosuria. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  case  was  a  most  interesting  one  from 
the  standpoint  of  differential  diagnosis,  the 
complicated  anatomy  of  the  upper  abdomen 
admitting  several  possibilities,  and  the  stiikiog 
severity  of  the  iiutial  symptoms  unquestionably 
located  the  trouble  in  that  region. 

The  remarkable  elevation  of  the  white-count 
occurring  but  two  hours  after  the  onset  of  symp- 
toms practically  ruled  out  uncomplicated  biliary 
or  renal  colic  and  argued  strongly  against  intes- 
tinal obstruction  in  which  the  leucocjrtosis 
develops  more  gradually  and  rarely  attains  so 
high  a  degree  unless  peritonitis  has  supervened. 
The  persistent  and  stationary  character  of  the 
pain  as  well  as  its  location  was  against  the  two 
former  diseases.  Perforation  of  an  ulcer  of  the 
posterior  stomach  wall,  pylorus  or  duodenum  or 
acute  pancreatitis  were  the  most  probable  condi- 
tions. The  history  of  frequent  attacks  of  epi- 
gastric pain  with  nausea  and  vomiting  was  con- 
sistent with  any  of  them  but  absence  of  hemate- 
mesis,  prior  symptoms  of  hjT)eracidity  or  the 
characteristic  increase  of  pain  with  the  ingestion 
of  food  and  beginning  of  the  digestive  process 
were  all  against  a  gastric  ulcer.  To  the  absence 
of  tympany  with  obliteration  of  liver  dullness 
but  litUe  importance  could  be  ascribed  for,  in 
the  case  of  duodenal  ulcer,  the  perforation  cotild 
be  retroperitoneal  and  if  of  the  posterior  gastric 
wall ,  the  gas  might  beretained  in  the  lesser  omental 
cavity.  The  association  of  high  leucocytosis 
with  subnormal  temperature  would  be  unusual 
in  either  perforative  lesion,  for  in  such  cases  the 
white  count  depends  upon  the  inflammatory  reac- 
tion and  is  associated  with  rise  of  temper- 
ature. 

The  family  tendency  to  diabetes  was  suggestive 
of,  the  repeated  attacks  of  epigastric  pain  and 
nausea  were  consistent  with,  the  sudden  terrific 
onset,  the  location  of  the  pain  and  its  persistent 
tearing  quality,  the  extreme  prostration  with 
subnormal  temperature,  the  severe  retching,  and 
later  the  dullness  in  the  dependent  flank  were 
well  nigh  typical  of  acute  hemorrhagic  pancrea- 
titis to  which  diagnosis  the  writer  committed 
himself  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day. 
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-  The  white-count  of  37 ,000  is ,  so  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware,  the  largest  reported  in  cases  known  to 
be  acute  pancreatitis  although  19,000  to  24,000 
have  been  observed.  Should  experience  prove 
this  early  leucocytosis  to  be  a  constant  feature 
of  the  diBease  its  diagnostic  value  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

Unfortunately,  the  operation  did  not  absolutely 
settle  the  question  of  diagnosis  as  the  pancreas 
itself  was  not  exposed.  It  did,  however,  afford 
strong  confirmatory  evidence  in  the  widespread 
fat  necrosis  with  free  blood  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  two  conditions  which  are  only  associated 
in  pancreatic  disease.  The  later  appearance  of 
glycosuria  though  transitory  is  best  explained 
by  the  assumption  of  a  pancreatic  lesion. 

In  the  light  of  the  favorable  outcome  of  the 
ease,  question  may  perhaps  be  raised  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  operation.  Obviously,  all  that 
it  accomplished  was  the  removal  of  the  bloody 
fluid  and  clots  from  the  abdomen  where  if,  as  is 
likely,  it  contained  enzymes  of  the  pancreatic 
secretion  it  would  doubtless  have  done  harm. 
Evidently  the  bleeding  had  ceased  sometime 
before  the  operation,  and  that  further  hemor- 
rhage did  not  take  place  was  a  matter  of  good 
fortune  hardly  attributable  to  the  operation.  It 
may  therefore  be  fairly  urged  that  non-operative 
treatment  would  have  had  a  like  favorable  result. 
To  the  writer's  mind,  however,  operation  was 
positively  indicated  as  a  diagnostic  procedure. 
Indeed,  it  should  have  been  resorted  to  several 
hours  sooner  for  had  a  perforation,  which  -was 
the  most  probable  alternate  diagnosis,  existed, 
the  best  chance  for  the  patient  lay  in  timdy 
operation. 
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INHAI.ATION  OF  QASOUNE  VAPORS. 

SoUiMANN  *  in  an  article  on  this  subject  gives 
the  following  conclusions:  Gasoline  or  (petro- 
leum ether)  when  inhaled  has  a  comparatively 
slight  anesthetic  action.  The  anesthesia  is, 
however,  very  dangerous,  since  the  substance 
also  produces  convulsions,  weakening  of  the  heart, 
vasomoter  depression  and  paralysis  of  the  respi- 
ration. The  kidneys  are  also  irritated.  The 
effects  are  produced  very  promptly  and  recovery 
under  artificial  respiration  is  also  prompt.  The 
cause  of  the  convtilsions  is  not  Imown.  They 
do  not  occur  in  frogs. 

PABAFPIN  INJECTION. 

This  subject,  which  during  the  past  few  years 
has  arous^  considerable  attention,  has  been 
exhaustively  treated  in  a  monograph  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  pages  by  A.  E.  Stein.* 
He  discusses  the  history,   chemistry,  pluurma- 


cology  and  toxicology  of  paraffin;  the  danger 
attending  its  use;  the  anatomical  changes  fol- 
lowing its  injection  into  animal  tissues;  the 
technique  of  injection;  finally,  whether  hard 
or  soft  paraffin  or  vaseline  should  be  used. 
He  recommends  for  use  a  mixture  of  vaseline  and 
hard  paraffin  haAring  a  melting  point  of  42°  to  43°. 
This  mixture  is  "  plastic "  as  vaseline,  and  has 
also  the  stability  of  hard  paraffin.  The  forma- 
tion of  emboli  results  from  injection  of  that 
material  in  a  liquid  state*  When  the  mixture  is 
so  firm  that  it  escapes  from  the  needle  point  as  a 
fine  thread  the  breaking  loose  of  fine  particles 
which  can  escape  into  the  blood  current  is  impos- 
sible. This  requires  an  especially  constructed 
syringe. 

A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  employment 
of  this  mixture  in  different  organs  and  tissues 
and  the  special  technique.    Tbis  is  abundantly 
illustrated;  two  himdred  and  twenty-five  biblio- 
graphical references  complete  the  work. 

ABLATION     OF     BENIGN     MAMMART     TUMORS. 

H.  Morestin  *  advocates  the  following  method 
for  the  removal  of  benign,  movable,  sharply- 
circumscribed  tumors  of  the  breast.  The  ad- 
vantage is  the  inconspicuous  operation  scar 
resulting.  The  technique  consists  of  making  the 
skin  incision  in  the  axilla  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  hair  growth;  then  through  this 
opening,  to  tunnd  through  the  subcutaneous  fat 
to  the  tumor,  which  in  all  of  the  writer's  cases 
was  in  the  upper  hidf  of  the  breast  and  generally 
in  the  outer  quadrant.  When  reached,  the 
capsule  was  opened  with  scissors,  the  tumor 
seized  with  forceps,  enucleated  and  removed. 
The  canal  was  drained  and  the  wound  sutured. 
Guinard  recommends  for  larger  tumors  than 
can  be  removed  as  above  an  incision  in  the  sub- 
mammary sulcus. 

TBBATMIiNT  OF  PENETRATINO  WOUNDS  OF  THE 
ABDOMEN. 

Harris  *  in  condudii^  his  paper  read  before 
the  Chicago  Surgical  Society  in  December,  1903, 
emphasizes  the  following  points: 

(1)  In  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen, 
there  are  absolutely  no  known  symptoms  which 
indicate  injury  to  any  of  the  viscera  except 
those  noted  above  in  connection  with  the  urin- 
ary tract,  stomach  and,  occasionally,  the  lower 
bowel. 

(2)  Except  those  relatii^  to  general  shock, 
all  symptoms  following  such  wounds  indicate 
either  internal  hemorrhage  or  peritonitis. 

(3)  To  wait  for  symptoms  of  perforation  of 
the  intestine  means  to  wait  until  peritonitis  has 
developed,  therefore, 

(4)  Every  bullet  or  stab  wound  which  pene- 
trates the  abdominal  cavity  should  be  operated 
on  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  order  to 
anticipate  the  advent  of  peritonitis. 

(5)  No  time  should  be  wasted  in  attempting 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  or  absence  of  intes- 
tinal perforation  by  such  means  as  the  reotal 
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insufflation  of  gases  or  vapors  or  the  analysis 
of  recollected  intraperitoneally  injected  air  or 
liquids. 

(6)  It  is  essential  to  systematically  examine  ^he 
entire  gastro-intestinal  canal  in  all  cases,  regard- 
less of  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  wounding  body. 

(7)  Whenever  the  alimentary  canal  has  been 
perforated,  suitable  drains  (the  author  prefers 
the  so-caUed  cigarette  drains)  should  be  placed 
either  through  the  operative  incisions  or  counter- 
incisions,  as  may  appear  best  suited  to  the 
individual  ease. 

THE  BESUI/T  OF  OAUZE  LEFT  IN  THE  ABDOIONAL 

CAvmr. 

H.  Riese  •  reports  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions of  the  effects  of  gauze  as  sponges  left  in  the 
abdomen  after  intra-abdominal  operations.  He 
quotes  several  interesting  cases.  He  concludes 
that  either  peritonitis  results,  or  that  the  gauze 
passes  into  the  intestine  with  varying  results 
(the  one  case  caused  intestinal  obstruction);  or 
is  thrown  out  by  an  abscess  of  the  abdominal 
wall  or  Douglass  pouch;  or  is  encysted. 

He  has  demonstrated  by  animal  experimenta- 
tion the  passage  of  such  gauze  compresses  into 
the  intestme.  He  presented  data  relating  to  the 
length  of  time  up  to  twelve  years  that  such  a 
foreign  body  had  remained  in  the  abdomen.  In 
his  own  experience  spch  a  foreign  body  had  been 
found  twice  in  nine  hundred  laparotomies.  Neuge- 
bauer  had  observed  it  ten  times  in  one  thousand 
cases;    Mikulicz  had  not  observed  it. 

ACUTE    INFECTIVE    QANGRENOTT8    PB0CE88ES   (NE- 
CHOSES)  OF  THE  ALIMENTABT  TBACT. 

Edrea  M.  Comer:*  The  first  of  the  Erasmus 
Wilson  Lectures  was  devoted  to  this  subject  and 
an  excellent  presentation  of  it  is  given.  Comer 
summarizes  the  chief  points  which  an  examina- 
tion of  the  records  of  examples  of  obstruction  of 
the  mesenteric  vessds  has  shown  in  the  following 
tables: 

Clinical  Table. 

(1)  It  is  most  common  in  men  past  middle  life. 

(2)  It  is  most  common  secondary  to  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  especially  mitral  disease. 

(3)  The  onset  is  generally  sudden  with  s3rmp- 
toms  of  peritonism. 

(4)  In  one  class  the  picture  is  one  of  intestinal 
obstruction  or  peritonitis  due  to  appendicitis, 
or  the  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer. 

(5)  There  is  also  another  class  in  which  blood 
is  passed  per  rectum  and  which  signifies  infarction 
of  the  bowel. 

(6)  Subacute  and  chronic  cases  are  seen  as 
well  as  the  most  acute. 

(7)  In  some  cases  it  is  most  probably  spon- 
tab^usly  recovered  from,  especially  if  only  a 
smaU  area  of  the  bowel  is  rendered  bloodless. 

Pathological  Table. 

(1)  For  a  constant  situation  of  the  embolus 
in  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  as  in  the  main 
trunk,  all  varieties  of  clinical  cases  have  been 


reported  from  the  most  acute  and  fulminating 
to  cases  like  Professor  Chiene's  that  recover 
apparently  without  obvious  symptoms. 

(2)  With  a  precisely  similar  lesion  some  subjects 
die  in  thirty  hours  and  some  not  for  from  twelve 
to  twenty  days. 

(3)  Gangrene  of  the  gut  has  been  noticed 
to  occur  within  thirty  hours  and  sometimes  not 
after  tWenty-two  days. 

(4)  A  collateral  circulation  can  be  fortaed  in 
slowly  developing  cases  of  visceral  vascular 
obstruction,  e.  g.,  Professor  Chiene's  case.  And 
even  in  more  acute  instances  an  attempt  at  a 
collateral  circulation  is  made. 

(5)  The  superior  mesenteric  artery  is  almost 
invariably  picked  out  for  the  site  of  the  embolus 
in  fatal  cases,  possibly  because  it  will  always 
cause  symptoms  and  almost  always  death,  which 
need  not  occur  with  involvement  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric  and  its  branches  or  those  of  the  celiac 
axis. 

(6)  The  explanation  of  the  individual  varia- 
tions, clinical  and  pathological,  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  pathogenicity  of  the  bacteria  present 
in  the  gut  as  to  the  severity,  or  other  charac- 
ters of  the  cases.  On  the  bacteriology  of  this 
affection  there  is  no  work  done. 

DIET    AFTER    STOMACH    AND    INTESTINAL 
OPERATIONS. 

Ehrlich  (Stettin)  attributes  the  frequent 
deaths  from  exhaustion  after  operations  on  the 
stomach  and  intestines  to  the  usual  light  liquid 
diet,  and  has  of  late  recommended  a  more  vigor- 
ous diet.'  He  presents,  as  corroborating  his 
opinion,  his  experience  in  twelve  cases  of  intes- 
tinal and  gastric  suture  in  which  such  a  diet  was 
well  borne.  The  directions  are,  for  the  day  of 
operation,  tea,  red  wine  and  "  Schleimsuppe." 
On  the  following  day,  calf-thymus  in  bouillon; 
on  the  next  day,  chopped  meat,  potato  puree, 
cocoa,  soft  eggs,  etc.  In  twelve  cases  there  were 
three  deaths,  one  from  drculus  vitiosiu,  one 
from  peritonitis,  one  from  angina  Ludovici. 

INTRAHEPATIC  CHOLBLmilASIS. 

E.  Beer  *  found  the  above  condition  6  times  in 
72  cases  of  cholelithiasis.  In  5  cases  calculi,  and 
in  1  case  sand  appeared  in  the  gall  ducts  in  the 
liver.  These  observations  were  made  in  the 
pathological  institute  in  Vienna.  He  thinks 
that  calculi  can  occasionally  wander  into  the 
right  or  left  hepatic  duct,  and  when  tiiere  is 
occlusion  of  the  common  duct  enter  the  larger 
intrahepatic  gall  ducts,  but  he  cannot  believe 
that  these  conditions  can  explain  all  these  cases 
of  intrahepatic  calculi.  Calculi  of  such  origin 
must  have  the  same  shape  and  composition  as 
those  found  in  the  gall  bladder.  Such  conditions 
did  not  correspond  with  the  writer's  observations. 

In  all  cases  in  which  intrahepatic  calculi  were 
found  there  was  also  an  extra  hepatic  chole- 
lithiasis. Also  only  those  cases  of  cholelithiasis 
showed  intrahepatic  stone  formation  in  which 
there  was  occlusion  of  the  common  duct  by 
calculus  or  where  such  occlusion  had  existed 
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once  and  a  secondary  cholangitis .  was  found. 
Occlusion  of  the  common  duct  by  tumors  or  at 
the  same  time  the  ordinary  cholddthiasis  showed 
no  intrahepatic  concretions.  It  therefore  seems 
that  for  the  formation  of  intrahepatic  calculi 
there  is  some  unknown  element  necessary  besides 
obstruction  and  cholangitis.  These  intrahepatic 
calculi  can  wand«r  into  the  gall  bladder  and 
develop  into  larger  stones.  The  same  can  occur 
in  the  common  duct;  or  even  a  small  stone  in  the 
common  duct  can  cause  much  trouble.  If  it 
remains  in  the  liver  it  can  cause  inflammation  or 
even  abscess. 

THE    REMOVAL    OF    BILIABT    CALCULI    FROM    THE 
DUODENAL    END    OF   THE    CHOLEDOCHU8. 

Kehr*  has  described  a  method  of  removing 
small  fragments  of  calculi  from  the  retroduo- 
denal  portion  of  the  common  duct  which  he  has 
recently  employed  satisfactorily  in  three  cases. 
It  is  as  follows:  After  removal  of  the  gall  bladder 
the  cystic  and  common  duct  was  opened  and  an 
^ort  made  to  remove  the  calcmi  by  digital 
oompreesion  and  proper  forceps.  This  failing, 
the  duodenum  was  opened,  the  papilla  was 
exposed,  incised  and  the  stone  removed.  The 
blades  of  a  pair  of  forceps  were  then  inserted  into 
the  duct  and  passed  upward  and  out  through  the 
former  incision  in  its  wall.  The  separated  blades 
now  grasped  a  small  piece  of  gauze  which  was 
dragged  down  the  duct  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
cloeed  forceps,  through  the  papilla  into  the 
duodenum  carrying  with  it  in  its  folds  dry, 
small  calculi,  or  crushed  fragments  that  had 
escaped  from  efforts  to  clear  the  duct.  In  this 
way  the  duct  was  satisfactorily  cleared.  The 
duct  was  then  drained  by  a  small  rubber  tube. 
The  duodenum  sutured  and  the  suture  covered 
by  omentum;  the  common  and  hepatic  duct 
drained  and  the  wound  packed.  All  these  three 
cases  recovered.  Kehr  claims  that  by  this 
method  he  can  remove  soft  calculi  which  cannot 
be  felt  by  palpation,  sounds  or  forceps.  Also 
that  a  trans-duodenal  choledochotomy  with  this 
clearing  out  with  gauze  and  a  clean  suture  of 
the  duodenum  covered  by  an  omental  strip  is  a 
thorough  and  sure  operation  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  yidded  him  very  good  results. 

ABDOMINAL      DECUBITUS    IN  .    CASES     OF      SEPTIC 
PERITONITIS. 

£.  Kuster  (Marburg)  has  treated  six  cases  of 
septic  peritonitis  following  abdominal  operations 
by  systematic  abdominal  decubitus.  The  pa- 
tients were  kept  in  this  position  as  long  as  possible 
continuously  or  as  much  as  possible.  Of  this 
series  of  cases  four  survived  and  recovered.  One 
died  with  pneumonia,  the  other  of  an  intestinal 
perforation.  Observations  on  cadaver  when  the 
abdomen  was  filled  with  colored  fluid  showed 
that  this  position  was  very  effective  in  emptjHing 
the  abdomen  in  a  short  time.  His  clinical  obser- 
vations were  that  improvement  of  the  serious  con- 
ditions of  the  patients  rapidly  followed  this 
tt^tment. 


PERITONITIS    DUB    TO    THE    FNBUKOO0CCU8. 

Recent  bacteriological  researches  have  proved 
that  the  pneumocoocus  may  produce  pathological 
changes  in  many  parts  of  the  body  other  than  the 
lungs;  thus  cases  of  peritonitis,  of  suppurative  or 
phlegmonous  gastritis,  and  of  appendicitis  occur 
from  time  to  time  in  which  the  pueumococcus  can 
be  demonstrated  as  the  cause.  Dr.  M.  von  Bnm 
discusses  the  general  features  of  penumococcua 
peritonitis  in  Beitrage  zur  Klinischen  Chiruigie, 
Band  xxxix.  Heft  1,'*  and  summarizes  his  resets 
as  follows:  The  condition  is  relatively  a  rare  one; 
it  occurs  more  often  in  children  than  in  adults, 
and  more  in  girls  than  in  boys.  It  may  be 
primary  in  the  peritoneum  or  may  be  secondary 
to  affections  of  the  lung  or  middle  ear  due  to  the 
pneumococcus.  Ck>n8idered  from  the  clinioal 
standpoint,  the  chief  features  of  the  affection 
are  in  typical  cases  an  onset  like  that  of  an  acute 
peritonitis,  passing  afterwards  into  a  chronic 
stage  with  relatively  few  peritoneal  symptoms. 
Pathologically,  the  appearances  produced  are 
suggestive,  though,  of  course,  the  diagnosis  can 
only  be  made  after  bacteriological  examination. 
The  process  leads  at  an  early  stage  to  adhesions 
and  to  localization  of  the  exudate  which  is  very 
coagulable  and  rich  in  fibrin  of  greenish-yellow 
color  and  not  offensive.  The  prognosis  is  favor- 
able; spontaneous  recovery,  though  possible,  is 
rare.  The  treatment  consists  in  freely  opening 
the  abscess  cavity  and  draining,  recovery  being 
the  rule.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  organisms 
producing  such  widely  different  affections  as  the 
pneumococcus  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
interest  and  value  if  the  mode  of  entry  to  some 
of  the  organs  primarily  affected  could  be  more 
definitely  determined,  for  in  the  primary  peri- 
toneal cases.  Dr.  von  Brun  admits  that  the 
explanation  of  their  origin  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  infection  occurs  in 
some  cases  through  the  appendix,  but  this  would 
certainly  not  account  for  all.  The  pneumococcus 
seems  to  have  a  predilection  for  serous  mem- 
branes as  well  as  for  the  lung,  since  pleurisy, 
pericarditis,  peritonitis  and  meningitis  due  to  it 
are  all  described,  and  in  all  the  cases  the  exudate 
presents  similar  characters  to  those  described  by 
Dr.  von  Brun  in  peritonitis. 
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Annapolis  Naval  Hospital  to  be  con- 
structed. —  Bids  were  opened  at  the  Navy 
Department  on  Dec.  14,  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  naval  hospital  to  be  built  at  Annapolis, 
Md.  The  lowest  and  successful  bid  was  for 
$180,925. — American  Medicine. 
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^epott^  of  Jtatittit^, 

THE   SOUTHERN    SURGICAL   AND    GYNECO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Procesbingb  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting, 
held  at  Birmington,  Ala.,  Dec.  13, 14  and  15, 1904. 

The  Association  convened  in  the  City  Hall.  The 
Second  Vice-President,  I)r.  J.  Shelton  Hobslet  of 
Richmond,  Va^  presided,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Dk.  F.  W.  McRae  of  Atianta,  Ga. 

After  addresses  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Dbsnnan 
and  Dr.  L.  G.  Woodson,  which  were  responded  to  by 
Dr.  W.  p.  Nicoiaon  of  Altanta,  Ga.,  me  reading  of 
papers  was  begun. 

A  HSTHOD  or  DNITINO  INTESTINES  OF  TERT  SMALL  OR 
OF  UNEQUAL  CAUBBR. 

Dr.  J.  Shelton  Hobslet  of  Richmond,  Va.,  said 
that  there  are  many  modifications  of  sutures,  but  all 
of  them  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  the 
continuous  and  the  interrupted.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  such  suture  penetrates  all  coats  of  the  intestines, 
he  demonstrated  experimentally  that  the  continuous 
suture  more  nearly  fulfills  the  ideal  conditions  for 
intestinal  healing  than  the  interrupted  suture.  Serous 
surfaces  unite  after  being  sutured,  on  account  of  the 
hyperemia  of  repair,  and  this  is  dependent  upon  some 
sugbt  injury  to  the  peritoneum.  In  the  case  of  an 
interrupted  suture,  union  is  obtained  within  the  bite 
of  the  suture,  by  hyperemia  caused  by  pressure  of 
the  suture,  by  the  trauma  of  the  needle,  and  by  the 
presence  of  the  thread.  Between  the  sutures  the 
pressure  from  thin  intestinal  tissues  is  practically  nil, 
so  union  depends  solely  upon  extension  of  this  hjrper- 
emia,  and  if  this  process  does  not  extend  from  one 
stitch  to  another,  leakage  will  surely  occur.  If  con- 
tinuous and  moderate  pressure  is  made  on  two  serous 
surfaces,  sufficient  injury  will  be  done  those  surfaces 
to  cause  adhesions.  This  continuous  pressure  along 
the  entire  margin  of  an  intestinal  woimd  can  be 
obtuned  only  by  the  continuous  suture,  and  not  by 
the  interrupted. 

He  described  nine  experiments  in  which  an  area  of 
intestine  was  included  oetween  two  lines  of  sutures. 
In  only  four  of  these  did  the  whole  area  between  the 
rows  of  sutures  unite,  demonstrating  that  something 
besides  mere  approximation  of  serous  surfaces  is  neces- 
sary for  satisfactory  union.  The  method  of  suture  is 
difficult  to  describe  without  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. The  intestinal  ends  to  be  united  are  placed 
side  by  side  with  their  convex  borders  in  contact,  and 
clamped  with  a  hemostatic  forceps.  Then  the  author 
uses  a  suture  that  passes  through  the  whole  of  the 
intestinal  wall,  sewmg  together  witii  a  continuous 
stitch  a  crescentic  area  excised;  then  changing  the 
stitch  to  a  Gushing  right-angled  continuous  suture 
penetrating  all  the  coats  and  invaginating  the  remain- 
mg  mar^ns  of  the  wotmd.  When  the  first  knot  is 
reached  m  the  suture,  it  is  invaginated,  and  the  suture 
continued  by  two  or  more  insertions  of  the  needle; 
with  the  last  two  insertions  of  the  needle,  as  secure  a 
hold  as  possible  is  obtained  without  penetrating  the 
mucosa.  The  very  last  insertion  of  the  needle  is  in  the 
reverse  direction  of  tiie  other  insertions,  so  that  when 
the  knot  is  tied  it  is  partly  buried.  The  bowel  is  then 
returned  to  its  natural  position,  and  the  mesentery 
sewed  up  with  continuous  stitches.  A  number  of 
photographs  and  specimens  from  dogs  were  exhibited, 
demonstrating  some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for 
this  method.  These  specimens  have  been  filled  with 
paraffin  and  then  photographed;  afterwards  the  intes- 
tine was  removed,  and  the  paraffin  model  was  also 


photogr^)hed,  giving  a  vei^  good  idea  of  the  large 
lumen  at  the  site  of  the  umon. 

Dr.  W.  p.  Carr  of  Washmgton,  D.  C,  stated  that 
the  holding  of  the  bowel  with  a  clamp,  a  rubber  liga- 
ture, or  tape,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  intestinal  contents  during  operation, 
is  the  only  part  of  intestinal  suture  that  seems  not 
to  be  as  perfect  as  it  mi^t  be.  There  is  more  or  less 
danger  of  injuring  the  bowel  byia  clamp  or  ligature 
which  is  put  around  it  tight  enou^  to  prevent  the 
intestinal  contents  from  escaping.  The  Murphy  but- 
ton or  any  form  of  clamp  raiAt  possibly  do  this  at 
times,  particularly  if  the  bowel  is  abready  more  or  lees 
inflamed  at  the  time  of  operation.  He  thinks  it  b 
better  to  hold  the  bowel  with  the  fingers  of  an  assis- 
tant when  this  is  possible,  althou(^  it  facilitates  the 
operation  very  much  to  take  the  bowel  in  a  long  clamp 
not  far  from  the  point  where  it  is  going  to  be  sutureo, 
as  it  prevents  the  sliding  of  the  coats  of  the  bowel 
over  each  other. 

Dr.  Herbian  J.  Boldt  of  New  York  CSty  prefers 
suturing  to  using  buttons  or  mechanical  devices  for 
intestirial  anastomosis. 

Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  foimd 
that  there  are  certain  technical  difficulties  to  the  end 
to  end  suture  which  are  hard  to  overcome.  For 
example,  at  the  mesenteric  border  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  satisfactory  union;  there  is  so  much  likelihood 
that  a  leak  will  occur  there,  that  it  has  been  his  practice 
for  the  last  two  years  to  use  almost  exclusively  lateral 
anastomosis,  closing  both  ends.  This  gives  more  satis- 
factory union.    He  advocates  the  interrupted  suture. 

Dr.  a.  Palmer  Dudley  of  New  York  City  uses  the 
continuous  suture  and  has  obtained  good  results  in  his 
intestinal  work. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Goldsmith  of  Altanta,  Ga.,  believes  that 
in  placing  continuous  sutures  around  the  bowel,  where 
there  is  likely  to  be  distention,  leakage  may  result,  and 
a  fistula  be  produced  by  tissue  necrosis  incident  to 
bowel  distention  on  account  of  the  application  of  this 
ligature.  He  prefers  the  interrupted  suture,  althou^ 
not  so  rapid  for  use,  thus  minimizing  the  pressure 
owing  to  distention  or  dilatation  of  the  gut. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Mixter  of  Boston  said  that  where 
one  is  in  a  hurry  the  continuous  suture  is  quicker.  He 
emphasised  the  necessity  of  everybody  practicing  these 
operations  on  lower  animals  b^ore  beginning  to  do 
them  on  patients.  Every  new  method  should  be  tried 
on  some  of  the  lower  animals.  He  thinks  very  little 
clamping  is  necessary,  even  if  there  is  some  leakage. 
He  does  not  consider  that  there  is  any  great  danger 
from  septic  peritonitis  following,  because  the  peri- 
toneum IS  able  to  stand  a  great  deal  of  soiling  without 
much  damage,  and  it  can  be  wadied  off  without  pro- 
ducing any  ill  e£Fects.  This  is  likewise  true  of  opera- 
tions on  the  stomach. 

intestinal  OBSTBUCnON. 

Dr.  Dyer  F.  Talley  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  pointed 
out  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  early  operation  for 
intestinal  obstruction:  (1)  It  is  hard  to  make  a  positive 
diagnosis  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  Indeed,  in 
some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  unless  an  explora- 
tory laparotomy  is  made.  (2)  There  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  his  friends,  and  also  tiie  phy- 
sician, to  wait  until  to-morrow  and  see  what  purgatives 
and  enemata  will  accomplish. 

The  author  reported  ei^t  cases  of  intestinal  obstruc-. 
tion  that  have  come  under  his  care  during  the  last 
fifteen  months.  The  details  of  each  case  were  re- 
counted with  singular  clearness.  One  case  showed 
that  a  laparotomy  can  be  done  without  anesthesia,  and 
many  cases  that  are  seen  late  and  are  too  weak  for  an 
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anesthetic  may  be  operated  on  and  relieved  without  a 
general  anesthetic.  The  results  of  operation  in  tiie 
ei^t  cases  were  five  recoveries  and  three  deaths. 

Db.  Gut  Lxhot  Hunnbr  of  Baltimore  said  that 
from  a  large  experience  with  hospital  and  private 
patients  showing  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction, 
ne  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  wotild  rather 
err  on  the  side  of  operating  occasionally  unnecessarily 
than  to  commit  the  error  of  not  interfering  and  be  too 
late.    He  cited  cases  in  point. 

Db.  W.  p.  Cabr  stated  that  the  more  he  sees  of  cases 
of  intesUnal  obstruction,  the  more  he  is  convinced 
that  whenever  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  of  it  an 
exploratory  operation  should  be  made.  There  are  so 
many  cases  that  have  little  or  no  symptoms  for  quite 
a  idule,  and  others  that  have  considerable  fecal  move- 
ments in  the  lower  bowel  after  obstruction  has  taken 
place,  that  one  is  apt  to  be  misled.  He  has  been  mis- 
led a  number  of  times.  He  reported  interesting  cases. 
Db.  J.  Gabland  Shkbrill  of  Louisville  advocates 
early  operation  in  these  cases.  Whenever  a  patient 
has  intra-abdominal  pain,  which  is  not  properly  re- 
lieved, an  exploration  should  be  made.  Whenever  a 
patient  has  a  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  that  ceases 
suddenly,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  gangrene  of 
the  gut,  and  for  that  reason  such  a  case  demands  very 
prompt  operation.  Many  of  these  patients  can  be 
saved  by  opening  the  abdomen  at  once,  even  in  the 
presence  of  shock,  and  in  this  way  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  may  be  avoided. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Bonifield  of  Cincinnati  recom- 
mends changing  to  ether  when  patients  cannot  stand 
diloioform,  particularly  in  children. 

Db.  W.  0.  RoBBRTS  of  Louisville  narrated  the  case 
of  a  child,  nine  months  old,  on  which  he  had  operated. 
"Hie  patient  had  been  treated  for  dysentery.  When 
he  saw  the  patient  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
distention  of  the  abdomen,  great  straining  on  the  part 
of  tiie  child,  and  bloody  mucus  passed  by  the  bowel. 
He  introduced  his  finger  into  the  rectum  and  found  an 
intussusception.  The  intussusception  was  within  two 
inches  of  the  anus.  He  advised  laparotomy,  which 
was  consented  to  and  performed,  and  found  that  the 
intussusception  began  at  the  ileo-cecal  opening,  and 
extended  to  within  two  inches  of  the  anus.  It  was 
relieved;  but  the  child  died  in  the  course  of  twelve 
hours  from  shock.  He  thinks  it  is  very  important  in 
all  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  to  examine  the 
rectum  carefully. 

Db.  William  E.  Parker  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  said 
the  general  practitioner  should  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  early  diagnosis  in  these  cases,  and  if 
there  is  any  question  to  call  in  a  general  surgeon  or 
someone  who  has  had  experience  in  this  class  of  cases. 
He  knows  of  no  class  of  work  in  which  an  early  diag- 
nosis is  so  important.  After  the  diagnosis  is  made, 
one  should  get  into  and  out  of  the  abdomen  as  quickly 
as  is  consistent  with  good  work. 

Db.  W.  p.  Nicolson  of  Atlanta  said  we  should 

always  bear  in  mind  that  the  location  of  pain  in  the 

abdomen  bears  practically  no  relation  to  the  site  of 

''*'«  lesion  itself  m  many  cases.    When  a  patient,  with 

severe  abdominal  pain,  is  not  relieved  by  two  or  three 

ises  of  morphia,  and  does  not  remain  relieved  by 

lis  agent,  but  needs  a  repetition  of  it,  the  case  is  not 

ae  of  indigestion.    It  is  far  more  serious.    He  has 

ad  the  muSortune  to  operate  on  a  young  woman  for 

testinal  obstruction,  and  during  the  operation  there 

18  tremendous  fecal  vomiting,  some  of  which  was 

pirated  into  the  lung.    She  left  the  table  in  good 

indition,    with  strong  pulse,  and  with  indications 

at  she  would  do  well,  but  within  a  short  time  she 

!came  cyanosed,  with  rapid  breathing,  pulse  in- 


creased in  rapidity,  remained  conscious,  but  died 
within  a  few  hours. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Mixter  said  that  given  a  patient 
who  has  had  intestinal  obstruction  for  dajrs,  and  is  in 
a  very  critical  condition,  he  thinks  many  of  them  can 
be  saved,  if  too  much  is  not  attempted,  and  the  reason 
so  many  of  these  patients  die  is  because  surgeons 
attempt  too  much.  Take  a  case  of  gangrene  follow- 
ing intussusception,  if  a  simple  opening  is  made  in 
the  distended  loop  of  bowel,  a  tube  tied  in,  and  the 
intestine  drained,  a  later  operation  can  be  done,  and 
the  patient  probably  saved,  whereas,  if  one  attonpts 
to  do  a  resection  or  a  serious  operation  at  the  time,  tb» 
patient  will  surely  die. 

Dr.  a.  Palmer  Dudley  stated  that  the  surgeon  is  at 
a  great  disadvantage  when  he  is  called  in  to  see  a 
patient  to  whom  morphine  has  been  administered  for 
the  relief  of  pain,  for  the  reason  that  it  masks  the 
s^niptoms.  Peristalsis  is  arrested,  and  the  obstruc- 
tion goes  on  more  rapidly.  He  has  not  given  a  dose 
of  morphine  in  fifteen  years  to  any  patient  on  whom 
be  has  performed  an  abdominal  section. 

Dr.  Tallet,  in  closing,  said  the  principal  point 
he  wanted  to  emphasize  is  the  importance  of  early 
operation  because  he  believes  that  most  of  the  pa- 
tients can  be  saved  if  reached  and  operated  upon 
early  enough. 

A  review  or  one  thousand  operations  fob  gall- 
stone disease  with  especial  bxfebencb  to  the 
mortalitt. 

This  is  the  titie  of  a  joint  paper  by  Dbs.  William 
J.  and  Charles  H.  Mayo  of  Ilochester,  Minn.  The 
paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo.  In  1,000 
operations  for  gallstone  disease  there  were  50  deaths, 
5%,  counting  as  a  death  every  patient  operated  upon 
who  died  in  the  hospital  without  regard  to  cause  of 
death  or  length  of  time  thereafter;  960  for  benign 
disease,  with  4.2%  mortality.  More  than  one  pro- 
cedure through  a  single  incision,  only  the  major  was 
counted,  therefore,  101  cholecystostomies,  and  44 
cholecystectomies  in  connection  with  common  duct 
operations  were  not  included.  Of  673  cases  operated 
upon  by  cholecystostomy,  there  was  a  mortality  of 
2.4%.  This  group  included  most  of  the  acute  infeo- 
tions.  In  no  case  did  the  stones  reform  in  the  gall- 
bladder. This  is  the  operation  of  choice  in  the  average 
imcomplicated  case,  and  especially  if  there  is,  or  has 
been,  cholangitis. 

Of  cholecystectomy,  there  were  186  operations, 
with  a  mortality  of  4.3%.  This  operation  was  em- 
ployed for  special  indications,  such  as  cystic  duct 
obstruction,  thick-walled  gall-bladders  suspicious  of 
malignant  disease,  and  cholecystitis  without  calculi. 
There  were  137  operations  for  stone  in  the  common 
duct,  with  a  mortality  of  11%,  7%  from  the  opera- 
tion, and  4%  from  secondary  complications  after  more 
than  three  weeks.  Of  the  cases  oi>erated  upon  during 
the  quiescent  period,  with  little  jaundice  and  sli^t 
infection,  all  recovered.  There  were  4  cases  with 
extreme  icterus  from  obstruction,  who  had  subcutan- 
eous hemorrhages  at  the  time  of  operation  (purpura). 
All  of  these  died;  4  cases  of  complete  biliary  obstruc- 
tion, in  which  the  common  and  hepatic  ducts  were 
filled  with  clear  cystic  fluid  and  no  bile;  all  died. 
Including  malignant  disease,  14.6%  of  the  total  were 
of  the  common  duct;  40  cases  of  malignant  disease, 
with  22.6%  mortality;  2  cases  with  cancer  of  the 
gall-bladder  now  alive  and  well,  more  than  two  years 
after  operation;  2  additional  favorable  cases  of  more 
recent  date.  Of  the  remaining  malignant  cases,  a 
few  received  marked  palliation,  but  the  majority  were 
but  little  benefited. 
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ENTEBOSTOMY. 

Dr.  J.  W.  LoNO  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  reported  8 
caaes  of  enterostomy  occurring  in  twenty-two  years  of 
practice,  with  5  recoveries,  or  62^%. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

He  drew  the  foUowii^  condusionB: 

(1)  Enterostomy  is  a  ufe-saving  measure  and  never 
an  operation  of  choice.  (2)  It  is  not  indicated  where 
a  mora  ideal  surgical  procedure  is  feasible.  (3)  In  1^ 
haiKls  of  an  experienced,  carefully  trained,  competent 
surgeon,  capable  of  dealing  with  grave  emergencies, 
enterostcxny  need  rarely  be  resorted  to,  but  the  better 
the  surgeon,  the  more  quickly  he  will  adopt  any 
measure  which  will  rescue  his  patient.  (4)  Every 
abdominal  surgeon  must,  according  to  the  abundance 
of  his  material,  find  cases  in  which  only  enterostomy 
can,  with  proprietv,  be  done.  (5)  When  an  enter- 
ostomy is  indicated,  to  hesitate  is  to  lose  the  patient; 
to  operate  promptly,  dextrously,  and  with  celeritv 
means  to  tide  the  patient  over  the  imminent  peril, 
and  spare  him  for  future  considratttion. 

Db.  Jamxs  a.  Goooans  of  Alexander  City,  Ala., 
said  that  drainage  of  the  distended  intestines  was  very 
important.  He  made  it  a  rule,  if  possible,  when  be 
dia  a  laparotcKny  for  anv  trouble  whatever,  to  drain 
the  intestine  in  order  to  let  it  regain  its  elasticity  and 
move  the  fecal  current  along  as  it  should  go.  He 
ocmmends  the  author  of  the  paper  for  advocating 
enterostomy,  and  draining  where  the  intestine  is 
greatiy  distraided  in  the  class  of  cases  under  discussion. 

Db.  J.  Gaslaxd  Sbxbbill  believes  that  enterostomy 
has  a  place  in  surgery  in  those  cases  in  which  complete 
surgery  cannot  be  done;  but  whenevo:  a  surgeon  sends 
a  patient  away  from  the  operating  table  with  an  open 
intestine,  he  subjects  the  profession  and  himself  to 
criticism  from  the  laymen  who  do  not  understand  the 
condition.  Therefore,  he  would  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  no  entorostomy  fdiould  be  done  in  any  case  where 
it  is  possible  to  do  complete  surgery,  and  instead  of 
widening  the  field  for  enterostomy,  surgeons  shotild 
strive  to  contract  it. 

Db.  I.  S.  Stone  of  Washington,  D.  G.,  said  the 
essayist  must  have  gotten  hold  of  a  number  of  very 
difficult  and  delayed  cases  for  operation.  He  thinks 
the  idea  of  the  essayist  is  sim^  this,  that  rather 
than  let  a  patient  die  from  obstruction,  he  would  catch 
up  a  loop  of  bowel  and  make  an  artificial  anus.  This 
is  the  old-fashioned  way  of  doing  enterostomy,  and 
the  essayist  obtained  as  good  a  mortfdity  as  most 
surgeons  would  have  gotten  imder  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

Db.  Long,  in  closing,  said  it  seems  that  he  has  un- 
fortunately run  afoul  of  quite  a  numbw  of  cases  in 
which  it  seemed  prop^  to  do  enterostomy.  These 
ei^t  eases  were  spread  over  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty-two  years'  practice.  He  doubts  if  any  sur- 
geon has  a  better  percmtage  of  recoveries  in  cases  of 
acute  intestinal  obstruction  by  any  method  than  that 
idiidi  he  has  reported,  namely,  62|%. 

THE  ABUSE  OF   FUBOATrVBS  BEFOBE  AND  AFTEB 
ABDOUINAI.  SECTION. 

Db.  I.  S.  Stone  of  Washington,  D.  G.,  said  that  pur- 
gatives should  be  given  as  evacuants,  and  should  not 
produce  hypercatharsis,  whether  administered  before 
or  after  abaominal  section.  The  excessive  purgation, 
hypercatharsis,  commonly  employed,  is  intended  not 
onfy  to  empty  the  bowels,  but  to  perform  additional 
service,  namely,  to  remove  collections  of  serum  or 
otiter  fluids  wluch  may  be  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

A  large  majority  of  the  sections  made  at  the  present 
time  may  be  called  minor  pelvic  or  abdominal.    In 


these  no  infection  exists,  nor  is  the  intestine  in  any  way 
involved.  Such  cases  require  only  the  mildest  evacu- 
ants, with  sterile  diet  in  the  preliminary  treatment. 
Vootiting,  paresis,  ileus,  and  excessive  distention  of  the 
abdomen  after  operation  are  frequentiy  exaggerated 
and  aggravated  by  the  administration  of  the  worse 
than  useless  cathartics  which  are  usually  given.  No 
remedy  has  been  discovered  for  vomiting  due  to  anes- 
thesia, and  this  fact  should  interdict  the  annoyance 
given  patients  by  using  purgatives  before  normal 
peristalsis  has  been  restored.  The  only  remedy  of 
value  for  vcHniting  is  the  regulation  of  stomach  con- 
tents, both  as  to  character  and  quality  of  substances 
ingested.  It  has  been  shown  that  patients  have  bowel 
movements  after  surgical  operations  because  they  are 
ready  to  act  rather  than  because  one  has  found  any 
method  to  produce  sueh  results.  Hypercatharsis  does 
more  than  anything  short  of  venesection,  or  the  use  of 
dang«t>us  heart  d^reasants,  to  unfit  patients  for  pro- 
longed anesthesia  and  operations.  The  prompt  admin- 
istration of  purgatives  after  operation  appears  to 
cause  vomiting  and  reversed  peristalsis,  and  adds  to 
the  general  diaocmifort  of  the  patient.  If  the  intes- 
tines are  not  actuallv  scoured  by  catharsis  and  have 
only  been  fairly  weU  emptied  of  excess  of  gas  and 
fecal  matter,  they  will  reqwnd  to  treatment  after 
<^)eration  with  far  greater  ease  than  when  made  abao- 
lutely  empty. 

A  BEVIEW   OF  THE   TKEATMENT   IMMEDIATELY  BEFOBE 
AND  ATTEB  ABDOMINAL  SECTION. 

Db.  L.  S.  McMubtby  of  Louisville  said  that  the 
general  indications  for  preparatory  treatment  in  cases 
of  abdominal  section  were  to  cleanse  the  alimentary 
canal  thoroug^y  without  violent  disturbance  or  ex- 
haustion; to  put  all  the  diminative  functions  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  and  to  favor  in  eve.y  way  a 
tranquil  state  of  mind  and  body.  More  thim  a  year 
ago  be  became  satisfied  that  to  put  the  patient  to  bed 
for  three  days,  or  even  longer,  as  was  practiced  by 
many,  was  not  the  beet  course  of  preparatory  treat- 
ment. There  is  a  positive  advantage  in  having  the 
bowels  cleaned  out  in  a  relatively  short  time,  as  the 
patient  is  not  relaxed  by  purgation,  and  is  less  prone 
to  suffer  from  toxic  changes.  Prolonged  and  irritating 
catharsis  increases  the  nausea  and  vomiting  of  ether 
and  chloroform  anesthesia.  A  prolonged  period  of 
preparatory  treatment  impairs  the  patient's  strength 
and  depresses  the  nervous  system. 

In  the  cleansing  and  dionfection  of  the  skin,  we 
must  accept  at  the  outset  the  established  fact  that 
sterilisation  of  the  skin  from  a  bacteriological  standard 
is  impossible;  yet  mechanical  cleansing  will,  for  aU 
practical  purposes  free  the  skin  of  all  active  germ 
action  and  provide  for  immediate  primary  union  of 
wounds.  In  the  effort  to  accomplish  this,  the  impor- 
tant fact  has  been  overlooked  that  the  unbroken  skin 
is  endowed  with  a  power  of  resistance  to  the  activity 
of  its  own  and  other  germs;  and  when  the  epidermis 
is  cracked,  denuded  and  broken  by  irritating  germi- 
cides and  scrubbing  with  hard  brushes,  this  natural 
resistance  is  impaired  and  infection  occurs.  Mechan- 
ical cleansing  will  remove  germs  readily  from  smooth 
and  imbroken  cutaneous  surfaces.  For  these  reasons 
the  brush  and  chemical  germicides  should  be  discarded 
and  only  soap  and  water  and  alcohol  should  be  used, 
applying  these  with  gauae  instead  of  the  bruA. 

In  the  after-treatment  only  the  most  simple  course  is 
necessary  in  average  cases.  The  routine  use  of  purga- 
tives is  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  should  be  allowed 
to  move  about  in  bed  freely,  and  should  be  given  water 
as  soon  after  operation  as  it  can  be  retained. 

(.TobeanUinutd.) 
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Accent  XitccAtiiirc* 

Aieieaeenee,  It»  Ptyehology  and  lU  Relation  to 
Phytiology,  Anthrop(Uoffy,  Sociohgy,  Sex,  Crime, 
Rdtgion  and  Education.  By  G.  ^anlet  EL&ll, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  a»rk  University 
and  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy 
2  Vols.  1393  pages.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     1904. 

Dr.  Oark  is  a  pioneer  in  a  new  field,  having 
gathered  together  the  facts  which  underlie  the 
influences  that  have  advanced  or  retarded  the 
development  of  man,  and  has  embodied  them  in 
this  work,  which  is  founded  on  his  "Psychology," 
now  in  preparation.  He  holds  that  the  aaild 
and  the  race  are  each  keys  to  the  other.  The 
years  from  about  eight  to  twelve  constitute  a 
unique  period  of  human  life.  Ilie  acute  stage 
of  teething  is  passing,  the  brain  has  acquired 
nearly  its  adult  size  and  weight,  health  is  almost 
at  its  best,  activity  is  greater  and  more  varied 
than  ever  before,  or  than  it  ever  will  be  again, 
and  there  is  peculiar  endurance,  vitality  and 
resistance  to  fatigue.  The  child  devdops  a  life 
of  its  own  outside  the  home  circle,  and  its  natural 
interests  are  never  so  independent  of  adult  influ- 
ence. Everything,  in  short,  suggests  the  cul- 
mination of  one  stage  of  life.  The  boy  is  father 
of  the  man  in  a  new  sense,  in  that  his  qualities 
are  indefinitely  <dder  and  existed  well  compacted 
untold  ages  before  the  more  distinctly  human 
attributes  were  developed.  Adolescence  is  a 
new  birth,  for  the  higher  and  more  completely 
human  traits  are  now  bom. 

He  book  is  a  series  of  revised  lectiires  deliv- 
ered to  his  classes.  Of  the  eighteen  chapters,  one 
is  devoted  to  motor  education  and  will  training, 
two  to  the  pedago^  of  the  English  literature 
and  language,  of  history,  drawing,  normal  and 
high  schools,  colleges  and  universities  and  of 
pMloeophy,  and  one  to  the  pedagogy  of  nature 
and  the  sciences  most  commonly  taught.  Men- 
struation and  the  education  of  girls  occupies 
two  chapters ;  hygiene,  crime  and  secret  vice  and 
social  and  religiouB  training  one  each.  Adoles- 
cent love  is  taken  up  in  parts  of  three  chapters. 

The  book  is  full  of  suggestions  and  cannot  fail 
to  prove  an  inspiration  to  the  reader,  be  he  col- 
lege president,  teacher,  physician  or  parent. 
The  two  volumes  represent  an  enormous  amount 
of  rraearch  and  deep  reading  of  the  literature, 
and  the  author  is  frank  in  statement  and  in  no 
way  hampered  by  preconceived  views  as  to  the 
training  of  youth.  It  is  a  pity  that  this,  the  first 
treatise  in  a  new  department  of  knowledge,  could 
not  have  been  written  more  for  the  general 
reader  than  for  the  student  of  pedagogy.  Al- 
though we  find  in  the  preface  the  statement  that 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the  subject 
matter  within  the  reach  of  any  intelUgent  reader, 
the  first  chapter  opens  with  these  somewhat 
appalling  sentences:  "  The  beginning  of  individ- 
ual life,  or  the  age  of  zero  for  all  sezed  animals, 
is  when  the  male  cell  penetrates  the  ovum.  Their 
attraction  for  each  other,  which  Haupas  thinks 


a  relic  of  the  psyohoohemie  tropism  of  agamic 
generation,  is  the  biological  basis,  as  the  karyo- 
npmie  re^venation  thiis  caused  is  the  god  of 
love  in  the  ascending  stages  of  life." 

The  author's  vocabulary  is  wonderful;  unfor- 
tunately for  the  average  reader  he  has  a  special 
fondness  for  long  words  not  in  common  use,  and 
also  has  a.  bad  habit  of  coining  adjectives  from 
nouns.  Many  of  the  terms  used,  such  as  virified, 
percentile,  trancoidal,  puberal,  and  haptics  can- 
not be  found  in  Stormonth's,  Worcester's  or  the 
Century  dictionaries.  The  work  is  prolix,  the 
general  plan  of  most  of  the  chapters  being  to 
abstract  articles  by  a  wide  range  of  authors 
without  any  summing  up,  so  that  at  the  end  the 
reader  is  left  helplessly  wandering  in  a  dreary 
waste  of  statistics  which  are  often  contradictory. 
Where  the  domain  of  medicine  is  trenched  on,  as 
it  frequently  is.  Dr.  Hall  evinces  a  tendency  to 
give  undue  weight  to  the  statistics  of  workers 
unknown  to  the  profession,  and  in  sifting  medical 
opinions  he  makes  the  mistake,  which  a  layman 
must  of  necessity  make,  of  getting  the  facts  out 
of  their  proper  proportion  to  one  another. 

Apart  from  these  criticisms,  which  have  to  do 
more  with  the  manner  of  presentation  than  with 
the  subject  matter,  the  book  is  a  noteworthy  one. 
The  chapter  alone  on  adolescent  girls  and  their 
education  makes  the  book  well  worth  reading. 
We  should  like  to  see  it  rewritten  in  simple  Eng- 
lish and  condensed  to  one  volume. 

A  Textbook  of  Physiological  Chemistry.  By  Olop 
Hauuabsten,  Professor  of  Medical  and 
Physiological  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Upsala.  Authorized  translation  from  the 
Author's  enlarged  and  revised  fifth  German 
edition,  by  John  A.  Mandel,  Sc.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  of  Physi- 
ological Chemistry  in  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 
Fourth  American  edition.  8vo.  viii,  703 
pages.  New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons.   1904. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  a  new  edition  of  this 
valuable  work.  The  author  has  made  a  thor- 
ough revision  of  most  of  the  chapters,  necessitated 
by  the  rapid  advances  which  have  been  made  in 
this  subject  in  the  past  five  years.  Certain  older, 
superfluous,  and  at  present  imtenable  statements 
have  been  omitted,  and  some  of  the  less  important 
chemical  methods  have  been  treated  less  fuUy 
than  in  previous  editions,  particularly  those 
which  are  not  valuable  to  the  physician  and 
student.  But  even  with  these  eliminations  the 
work  is  somewhat  enlarged,  while  the  plan  of 
the  book  remains  the  same  as  before.  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  complete  and  fully  up  to  date. 
We  are  confident  that  the  teacher  and  student 
of  physiological  chemistry  will  be  glad  to  receive 
this  edition  and  that  it  will  prove  of  material  aid 
in  the  advancement  of  the  subject. 


WoiiKN  IN  ManiciNX.  — At  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, as  stated  in  the  Medical  News;  there  are  at  pre- 
sent forty-three  women  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine 
and  surgery. 
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REPORT    OF   THE     SURGEON-GENERAL    OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

AND  MARINE  HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Surgeon-General  of 
the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service 
for  the  fiscal  year  1904  shows  that  at  the  close 
of  this  fiscal  year  the  conunissioned  corps  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  officers  divided 
as  follows:  The  Surgeon-General,  six  surgeons- 
general,  twenty-five  surgeons,  thirty-six  past 
assistant  surgeons  and  fifty  assistant  surgeons. 
The  service  has  continued  to  do  excellent  work 
in  connection  with  the  medical  inspection  of 
immigrants.  During  the  year  840,714  were 
examined  with  reference  to  their  physical  fitness 
for  admission  to  this  country  imder  the  immi- 
gration laws.  Officers  on  duty  in  Japanese  and 
Chinese  ports  were  also  directed  to  make  inspec- 
tion of  persons  leaving  those  ports  for  the  United 
States  certifying  their  freedom  from  contagious 
disease.  This  admirable  measure  has  been  carried 
out  without  friction  and  clearly  with  benefit  to 
the  steamship  companies  as  well  as  to  the  immi- 
gration service.  It  is  evident  that  much  lees 
injustice  is  done  through  a  method  of  examina- 
tion which  permits  the  determination  of  the 
condition  before  leaving  the  home  country  than 
by  the  former  system  of  examination  at  the  point 
of  destination  with  possibility  of  return.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  similar  arrangement  for  immi- 
grants leaving  European  ports  for  the  United 
States  is  also  desirable,  but  with  the  exception  of 
Naples,  where  inspection  is  made  at  the  request 
of  the  Italian  government,  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  accomplished. 

Statistics  of  disease  gathered  by  the  depart- 


ment show  that  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
decrease  in  smallpox  during  the  year.  The 
disease  apparently  reached  its  maximum  in  1902, 
and  judging  from  present  appearances  it  is  likely 
to  stUl  further  decrease  in  the  future.  The  total 
number  of  cases  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1903  was 
42,590,  with  1,642  deaths,  whereas  the  total  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  25,106,  with  1,118  deaths. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  proportionate 
number  of  deaths  is  very  much  higher  during  this 
last  year  than  in  the  preceding.  For  this  no 
explanation  is  given.  The  general  decrease  is 
thought  to  be  due  in  part  to  fewer  mistakes  in 
diagnosis,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  greater  con- 
fidence in  vaccination  has  been  manifested  than 
heretofore.  A  work  of  importance  in  which  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service  assists  the  state  authori- 
ties is.  in  the  attempt  to  exclude  and  suppress 
smallpox  at  the  Canadian  border.  Many  families 
in  this  region  are  kept  under  observation,  many 
individuals  inspected  and  vaccinated,  and  those 
treated  who  may  have  contracted  the  disease. 

The  question  of  segregation  of  lepers  in  the 
United  States  is  again  considered.  The  commis- 
sion appointed  sometime  since  has  recommended 
at  least  one  leper  hospital,  and  a  bill  to  this  end 
was  prepared  but  not  presented  to  Congress,  owing 
to  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  transportation 
of  lepers  now  in  the  United  States  to  the  Hawauan 
Islands.  The  whole  subject  demands  further 
consideration.  In  the  meantime  it  is  still  recom- 
mended that  a  leprosarium  be  established  in  the 
United  States  on  government  land.  The  author- 
ities of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  signified  their 
desire  to  assist  those  interested  in  this  country 
in  making  a  scientific  study  into  the  disease  and 
its  treatment. 

Plague  exists  in  San  Francisco  and  has  done 
so  since  March  6,  1900,  but  it  is  steadily  dimin- 
ishing and  no  cases  have  been  reported  since 
February  last.  The  disease  was  prevalent  in 
Chinatown,  and  the  improved  sanitary  conditions 
of  this  quarter  of  the  city  haVe  undoubtedly  led 
to  its  practical  disappearance  together  with  other 
diseases  dependent  upon  filthy  and  unsanitary 
surroundings.  Measures  have  been  taken  to 
protect  the  Isthmian  Canal  zone  from  this  disease, 
but  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  its  preva- 
lence on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and 
neighboring  countries  is  a  constant  menace  to  the 
United  States.  The  enormous  mortality  of  the 
disease  in  India,  although  largely  limited  to  the 
native  population,  remains  a  source  of  anxiety 
to  other  nations. 

Yellow  fever  during  the  year  has  been  Uu^y 
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limited  to  the  region  near  the  Mexican  border- 
Active  measures  have  been  taken  by  skilled 
inveeti^tors  toward  the  reduction  of  this  disease 
through  the  extermination  of  its  transmitters, 
the  mosquito.  What  has  already  been  done 
naturally  lends  much  weight  to  the  hope  that  the 
disease  may  ultimately  entirely  disappear  from 
the  western  hemisphere. 

This  and  much  other  excellent  work  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  is  now  doing 
for  the  country.  Its  sphere  of  usefulness  in 
fact  extends  beyond  the  country  with  which  it 
happens  to  be  identified  into  neighboring  regions, 
and  as  Surgeon-General  Wjrman  states  in  the 
omdusion  of  his  introductory  remarks,  a  perusal 
of  the  work  of  the  service  will  show  that  it  has 
clearly  entered  upon  its  functions  as  a  national 
health  oi^nization.  At  first  the  great  variety 
of  duties  connected  with  the  service  was  a  source 
oi  embarrassment.  This,  however,  has  become 
lather  a  source  of  strength  in  the  wide  experience 
it  has  given  its  officers  in  meeting  the  difficult 
problems  of  sanitation  and  public  health.  We 
quote  in  extenso  two  paragraphs  of  the  report 
which  adequately  describe  the  work  and  the 
ideals  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service: 

"  It  riiould  be  conaidered  that  the  ararvioe  occupies 
a  poeition  involving  a  responsible  trust,  a  position  given 
it  by  Congress  and  recognised  by  the  state  boards  of 
health.  It  is,  therefore,  expected  to  inaugurate  and 
to  conduct  measures  for  the  benefit  ot  the  public  health 
to  the  extent  and  with  the  energy  that  have  been 
demanded  of  the  National  Government  in  times  past 
by  the  more  thou^tful  sanitarians  and  the  medical 
pnrfession  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  as  will  be 
aeen  in  this  report,  it  has  close  international  relations 
in  health  matters,  and  the  stimulating  e£Fect  of  one 
nation's  activity  upon  that  of  others  is  being  rapidly 
demonstrated.  It  is  believed  that  much  may  be 
aeemnpliahed  through  these  relations. 

"  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  our 
own  and  other  national  organisations  is  not  merely  the 
ezchision  and  suppression  of  the  great  epidemic  dis- 
eases. The  contents  of  this  r^wrt  show  that  the 
terror  inspired  by  these  —  a  dread  bom  of  ignorance  — 
has  given  way  to  a  feeling  of  confidence  justified  by 
knnriedge  and  successful  contest.  Greater  attention 
is  now  directed  to  what  have  been  tenned  the  lesser 
epiieadc  diseases,  which  are  in  reality  more  fatal  and 
nin^  far  greater  distress.  In  the  advancement  of 
etvihsation  the  elimination  of  these  more  familiar 
diseases  will  be  an  important  factor,  and  Uie  measures 
to  accomplish  it  will  not  be  quarantine,  detention 
camps  and  sanitary  guards,  but  insistence  upon  sani- 
tary dwellings,  in  which  shall  be  abundance  of  air  and 
radight,  pure  water  and  safe  disposal  of  all  wastes. 
In  the  development  of  these  measiues  new  problems, 
boUi  legal  and  material,  will  confront  the  service,  and 
it  is  bqped  both  tibe  Adnunistration  and  Congress  will 
give  suoi  aid  as  may  be  wisely  given  in  the  pursuance 
of  its  policies.  Its  organization  is  believed  to  be  com- 
prriiensive  and  effective,  but  much  remains  to  be  done 
for  the  improvement  of  ila  several  branches."  j^^ 


THE    LONDON   SCHOOL  OF   TROPICAL 
MEPICINE. 

A  RECENt  number  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  new 
department  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  tropical 
diseases  is  about  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  chairs  for  research  in  the  subjects  of 
protozoology  and  helminthology  at  the  London 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  Hitherto,  these 
provinces  of  knowledge  have  not  been  adequately 
represented  in  England  as,  for  example,  they  have 
been  in  France  and  Germany,  although,  as  is 
generally  known,  England  has  been  prominent 
in  the  investigation  of  the  problems  connected 
with  tropical  disease  for  many  years .  It  is  uhder- 
stood  that  the  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
these  chairs  come  from  colonial  governments, 
which  is  signififjant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  the  school  naturally  lies  largely  in  Eng- 
land's foreign  possessions.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
salaries  provided  wiU  be  sufficient  to  encourage 
men  of  capacity  to  devote  their  entire  time  to 
the  work,  although  the  maximum  allowed  is  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  that  only  at  the  end 
of  a  number  of  years', service.  It  is  provided 
that  appointments  be  for  six  years,  the  pay  begin- 
ning with  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Appli- 
cations are  desired  from  persons,  preferably 
having  medical  qualifications,  who  are  willing  to 
serve  as  teachers  as  well  ais  to  occupy  theih- 
selves  in  research.  The  incumbents  of  the  posi- 
tions are  expected  to  devote  their  entire  time  to 
the  service  of  the  school.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  these  positions,  although,  as  stated  above, 
they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  sinecures,  will 
attract  young  men  who  are  desirous  not  only  of 
advancing  knowledge,  but  also  of  adding  to  their 
reputation  in  the  process.  In  the  present  over- 
crowded state  of  medical  practice  the  positions 
undoubtedly  will  be  eagerly  sought,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  excellent  work  already  inaugu- 
rated and  in  nuiny  instances  carried  to  comple- 
tion by  this  school  of  tropical  medicine  will  gain 
new  impetus  through  the  added  positions  which 
it  is  now  able  to  offer. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 
PRorsssoR  Koch's  Expemtion.  —  It  is  re- 
ported that  Professor  Koch  has  started  on  a  new 
scientific  expedition,  this  time  to  Dar  es  Salam, 
in  German  West  Africa,  in  order  to  complete 
researches  which  he  has  already  begun  on  cattle 
plague.  He .  intends  also  to  make  a  study  of 
other  diseases  of  the  tropics  which  affect  both 
man  and  animals. 
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A  CsNTBK ASIAN.  —  Mr.  Isnei  Burt,  sud  to  have 
been  one  hundred  and  four  yean  old,  died  recently 
m  Bridgeburg,  N.  Y.  He  isaaid  to  have  passed 
one  hundred  years  of  hia  life  vithout  having 
ridden  on  a  railway. 

Representatives  at  the  Pan-American  Med- 
ical CoNQRESs.  —  Surgeons  H.  R.  Carter,  J.  C. 
Perry  and  C.  C.  Pierce  have  been  detailed  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service  at  the  Pan-American 
Medical  Congress. 

Prevention  of  Infant  Mortautt.  —  Science 
is  authority  for  the.  statement  that  the  heiis  of 
Ftofessor  Virchow  have  given  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars  to  be  applied  toward  the  pre- 
vention of  infant  mortality  in  Berlin, 

Delegates  to  Pan-Ahbrican  Congress.  — 
On  Dec.  27  twenty-two  physicians  left  Baltimore 
by  the  steamship  "  Athos  "  bound  for  Panama  to 
attend  the  forthcoming  meetings  of  the  Pan- 
American  Medical  Congress.  The  trip  includes 
in  addition  to  attendance  at  this  congress  a  visit 
to  Havana  where  the  delegates  will  be  guests  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association  holding 
its  meeting  there  on  Jan.  9. 

New  York  State  HosprrAL  for  the  Care  of 
Crippled  and  Deforuso  Children.  —  The 
fotirth  annual  report  of  this  institution  shows 
that  forty-two  patients  were  treated  during  the 
year.  But  twenty-five  beds  are  now  at  the  dis- 
posal of  this  hospital,  and  Dr.  Newton  M.  Shaffer, 
surgeon  in  chief  and  superintendent,  has  urged  its 
enlargement.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  made, 
the  legislature  of  1903  appropriated  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  new  hospital  building.  This 
will  be  located  in  West  Haverstraw,  Rockland 
Coimty,  where  a  site  of  great  natural  advantages 
has  been  found.  For  the  present  a  building 
standing  on  the  land  will  be  used,  allowing  ten 
additional  beds.  Later  it  is  hoped  a  still  larger 
hospital  may  be  erected. 

Skallpox  in  Chicago.  —  Chief  Medical  In- 
spector, Dr.  Heman  Spalding,  in  the  BvUetin  of 
the  Chicago  Health  Department,  reports  sixteen 
new  cases  of  smallpoz  sent  to  the  Isolation  Hos- 
pital during  the  week;  fifteen  never  had  been 
vaccinated;  one  had  an  old,  imperfect  scar;  four 
were  unvaccinated  children  under  the  school  age. 
One  was  an  unvaccinated  school  child  in  school 
on  a  false  certificate  of  vaccination.  Four  came 
from  the  downtown  lodging-houses. 

Since  Jan.  1,  there  have  been  323  cases  of 
the  disease,  of  which  number  twenty-two  died. 


251  recovered  and  fifty  remain  in  the  hospital 
under  treatment. 

Plague  at  Cape  Colont. — The  medical  of- 
ficer of  health  of  Cape  Colony  states,  according 
to  the  iMncet,  th'at  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  19, 
the  conditions  as  regards  plague  in  the  colony 
were  as  follows:  At  Port  Elizabeth  four  cases 
were  discovered  during  the  week  —  namely,  two 
European  males  and  two  native  males.  Plague- 
infected  rodents  were  also  found.  At  East  Lon- 
don plague-infected  rodents  were  found.  In  the 
Cape  Town  district,  including  the  harbor  and 
the  shipping,  1,052  rodents  were  examined,  but 
none  was  affected  with  plague.  In  other  districts 
no  case  of  plague  in  man  or  animal  was  dis- 
covered. 

International  Medical  Congress.  —  Dr.  J. 
H.  Musser,  president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  <A  the 
International  Medical  Congress,  which  meets  in 
Lisbon  in  1906,  and  on  approval  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  has  appointed  the  following  membos 
of  the  American  Committee  of  Arrangements: 

Drs.  Frank  Billings,  Chicago;  Herman  M.  Biggs, 
New  York;  Herbert  L.  Burrell,  Massachusetts; 
William  T.  Councilman,  Boston;  Wm.  H.  Car- 
malt,  Connecticut;  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Massachu- 
setts; N.  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  Illinois;  Chas.  H.  Frasier, 
Philadelphia;  R.  H.  Fitz,  Massachusetts;  W.  £. 
Fischel,  Missouri;  Chas.  Lyman  Greene,  Minne- 
sota; Ramon  Guiteras,  New  York;  H.  A.  Hare, 
Pennsylvania ;  L.  Hektoen,  Chicago ;  Edward  Jack- 
son, Denver;  E.  J.  Janeway,  New  York;  A.  Jacobi, 
New  York;  George  B.  Johnston,  Richmond,  Va.; 
W.  W.  Keen,  Philadelphia;  Howwrd  A.  Kelly, 
Baltimore;  Chas.  Kollock,  South  Carolina;  L.  S. 
McMurtry,  Louisville,  Ky.;  James  H.  McBride, 
California;  A.  T.  McCormack,  Bowling  Green, 
Ky. ;  K.  A.  Mackenzie,  Portland,  Ore. ;  John  Herr 
Musser,  Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Murphy,  Chicago;  R. 
Matas,  New  Orleans;  William  Osier,  Baltimore; 
Chas.  Powers,  Colorado;  J.  B.  Roberts,  Pennsyl- 
vania; W.  L.  Rodman,  Pennsylvania;  M.  H. 
Richardson,  Boston;  Chas.  A.  L.  Reed,  Ohio;  H. 
M.  Sherman,  San  Francisco;  Frederick  C.  Shat- 
tuck,  Boston;  Geo.  H.  Simmons,  Chicago;  Chas. 
G.  Stockton,  New  York;  Geo.  Sternberg,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Victor  Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor;  John 
A.  Witherspoon,  Tennessee;  J.  Collins  Warren, 
Massachusetts;  J.  C.  Webster,  Chicago;  Wm.  H. 
Welch,  Baltimore;  John  A.  Wyeth,  New  Ycn-k; 
the  Surgeon-Generals  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
tTnited  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service;  the  presid^its  of  the  American  Ophtfaal- 
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mological,  Otolf^cal,  Gynecolo^eal,  Phonolog- 
ical and  Pediatric  societies;  the  presidents  of  the 
American  Dermatological,  Laryngological,  Soigi- 
cal,  Glimatological,  Neurological,  Hedieo-Psy- 
chological  and  Orthopedic  associations;  the 
presidents  of  the  Aasociation  of  American  Anat> 
omists,  Association  of  American  Physicians, 
American  Association  of  Genito-Urinary  Sur- 
geons, American  Association  of  Pathologists  and 
Bacteriolc^ts,  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
C!oll^e  of  Ph}rsicians,  Philadelphia,  Cook  County 
Medical  Society,  Chicago,  and  the  Society  of 
Medical  Improvement,  Boston. 

BOSTON  AND  NKW  BNaLAND. 

AcuTB  ImrBcmoxTS  Dibsasss  m  Boston. — 
For  the  week  otding  at  noon  Jan.  4,  1005,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  foUbwing  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  24,  scarlatina  29,  typhoid  fever  6, 
meades  8,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  4, 
1905,  was  17.32  of  total  deaths  reported. 

Smallpox.  —  Two  cases  of  smallpox  have  been 
reported  from  Everett,  Mass.  They  are  probably 
traceable  to  the  steamship  "  Cymric,"  recentiy 
from  Liverpool. 

Bequests  to  Hospftals. —  By  the  will  of  the 
late  John  J.  Pickering,  $45,000  is  given  to  the 
Portsmouth,  Mass.,  Cottage  Hospital,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  building,  to  be  known  as  the 
Pickering  Annex.  In  addition,  $5,000  is  given 
without  restriction  to  the  hospital.  The  Ports- 
mouth Home  for  Indi^nt  Women  also  received 
$10,000. 

Tbiai.  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  Vaccination 
Cases.  —  Trial  of  the  Hyde  Park  "  Vaccination 
cases  "  was  begun  Jan.  3.  Suit  has  been  brought 
by  the  parents  of  two  children,  who  were  ex- 
eluded  from  schools  because  of  their  refusal  to  be 
vaccinated.  The  cases  are  likely  to  prove  of  much 
importance  in  testing  the  efBeiency  of  the  regu- 
lation regarding  vaccination. 

Cabe  of  Lepers  in  Massachusetts.  —  The 
question  ci  the  best  disposition  of  three  lep^s 
now  in  Massachusetts  is  agitating  the  public 
mind.  The  State  Board  of  Charity  has  been 
considering  the  matter,  and  the  su^jestion  has 
been  made  thflt  a  leper  colony  be  created  near 
the  state  almshouse  at  Tewksbury  or  on  a 
tract  of  land  on  Gape  Cod.  These  proposi- 
ti<»is  we  understand  have  met  with  local  opposi- 
tion. It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  city 
care  for  the  lepers  on  Gallup's  Island  as  has 
heretofore  been  done,  expenses  to  be  defrayed 


by  the  state.  This  arrazigemsnt  would  seem  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  case  suffioientiy,  inas- 
much as  we  have  not  now  and  it  is  exceedingly 
unlikely  that  we  ever  shall  have  in  the  future 
more  than  a  few  sporadic  cases  of  the  disease. 

The  Scope  op  the  Instructive  District 
Nursing  Association  op  Boston.  —  Perhaps 
it  is  not  generally  understood  that  the  Instructive 
District  Nursing  Association  of  Boston,  besides 
supplying  nurses  for  the  patients  of  the  district 
physicians  of  the  Boston  Dispensary,  also  is  ready 
to  supply  nurses  for  other  physicians,  to  attend 
patients  who  are  poor  and  can  pay  nothing  or 
those  in  moderate  cireumstances  who  can  pay 
something  toward  the  support  of  a  nurse  but  who 
cannot  pay  the  whole  price. 

This  applies  even  when  the  physician  is  paid  a 
part  of  his  fee. 

Plijrsicians  wanting  a  nurse  can  apply  at  Room 
67, 2  Park  Square,  or  by  tdephone,  Oxford  627-8. 

Night  calls  should  be  made  by  telephone  to 
Back  Bay,  1977-6. 

NEW  TORK. 

Sailed  for  Panaha.  —  On  Dec.  26  a  number 
of  well-known  New  York  physicians,  including 
Drs.  Ramon  Guiteras,  William  H.  Bryant,  A.  E. 
Macdonald  and  R.  C.  Tillinghast,  sailed  for  Pan- 
ama to  attend  the  Pan-American  MedicalCongress. 

A  Children's  Ward  at  Lincoln  Hospitai, 
AND  HouE.  —  On  Dec.  26  a  children's  ward  was 
opened  for  the  first  time  at  the  Lincoln  Hospital 
and  Home  (colored),  on  the  southern  boulevard 
in  the  Bronx.  This  was  through  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Vanderbilt,  the  gift 
being  in  the  name  of  their  little  one-year-old 
daughter.  A  room  50  by  60  feet,  formerly  used 
for  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees,  has 
been  remodelled  at  an  expense  of  about  $7,000 
and  twenty  beds  placed  in  it. 

Pollution  of  Lake  Champlain.  —  Com- 
plaints of  the  alleged  pollution  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Champlain  and  of  the  Boquet  and  Au  Sable 
rivers  by  the  refuse  products  of  certain  wood- 
pulp  mills  are  stated  to  be  confirmed  by  the  find- 
ings of  the  experts  of  the  New  York  State  Health 
Department  in  an  investigation  recently  com- 
pleted. It  was  carried  on  by  Prof.  0.  H.  Lan- 
dreth,  consulting  engineer  of  the  department, 
with  the  aid  of  Prof.  W.  G.  Tucker,  department 
chemist,  and  Dr.  G.  C.  Whipple,  formerly  biolo- 
gist of  the  Boston  Water  Works  and  more  re- 
centiy director  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  laboratory 
of  the  New  York  City  Water  Department.  In 
the  report  giving  the  results  of  lus  investigation, 
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Professor  Landretii  makes  sevefml  reeommenda- 
tions  which  will  be  presented  to  the  governor 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Lewis,  state  health  commissioner. 
One  of  them  is  as  foUows:  "  That  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  purity  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  George,  the  laws,  regula- 
tions and  authority  of  this  department  relating 
to  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  public  waters  be 
strictly  enforced  with  regard  to  these  lakes  and 
all  tributary  streams." 

Reduced  School  Hocbs.  —  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools  has  been  making  an  exhaustive 
investigation  to  learn  if  the  present  five  hours  of 
classroom  work  may  not  be  cut  down  without 
serious  hindrance  to  the  advancement  of  the 
children.  A  reduction  in  the  educational  budget 
for  1905  of  nearly  $2,000,000  has  made  some 
curtailment  of  the  present  school  system  impera- 
tive, and  it  is  believed  by  many  competent 
judges  that  this  could  be  most  satisfactorily 
effected  by  lessening  the  amount  of  study  among 
the  very  young.  Mr.  Tifft,  the  newly  chosen 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  favor  of  short  hours  for  the 
younger  children  of  the  public  schools.  While  a 
five-hour  day  is  probably  good  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren off  the  streets  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  he 
thinks  that  part-time  hours  are  long  enough  for 
the  little  ones.  He  would  give  every  child  edu- 
cational opportunities  as  great  as  possible,  but 
not  such  as  to  interfere  with  proper  mental  and 
physical  growth.  In  the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  he  states  that 
the  children  are  given  only  three  hours  of  class- 
work  daily,  it  having  been  found  that  more  than 
that  makes  them  restless.  Should  the  present 
school  schedule  be  shortened,  it  would  require 
three  hours  and  a  half  from  the  pupils  of  the 
lowest  classes,  instead  of  five.  This  would,  in 
fact,  establish  for  all  pupils  of  these  grades  much 
the  same  hours  as  are  now  required  from  the 
part-time  classes  in  the  overcrowded  districts. 
Because  of  lack  of  school  room  in  certain  parts 
of  the  city,  there  are  nearly  eighty  thousand 
children  (or  about  one  in  six)  who  receive  but 
three  and  three  quarters  hours  of  schooling  a  day. 


THE   MEDICAL    SERVICE    OF    THE    BRITISH 
ARMY. 

Speaking  of  the  medical  service  of  the  British 
army,  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Medical 
News,  writes  as  follows: 


"The  medical  serTice  of  the  army  is  at  thu  momoit 
without  an  official  bead.  The  team  of  office  of  the  late 
Director-General,  Sir  William  Taylor,  expired  on 
Doc  1,  and  there  has  been  a  veritable  tug-of-war 
between  the  military  auth<mties  and  the  Advisory 
Board  i^ch  is  partly  composed  of  civilian  doctors,  as 
to  the  choice  of  a  sucoesBor.  The  former  wish  to  have  a 
representative  of  the  old  order  of  thiofp;  the  latter 
insist  on  having  a  man  of  progressive  ideas.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Mr.  Amold-Forster,  must 
have  a  bad  time  between  the  contending  parties.  He 
came  into  office  a  few  months  ago  with  a  preooDeeived 
policy,  the  essential  feature  of  which  was  to  undo  the 
work  of  reform  that  had  been  done  by  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Brodrick.  Ihe  question  whether  BIr.  Brodrick  was 
(»  was  not  a  heaven-bom  war  minister,  as  his  friends 
declared  him  to  be,  need  not  be  discussed  here.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  as  far  as  the  improve- 
ment of  the  medical  service  of  the  army  is  conconed, 
his  work  was,  as  far  as  it  went,  almost  \vholly  good. 
Mr.  Amold-Forster's  attitude  towuti  l^e  doctors  was 
at  first  distinctly  hostile.  The  expoience  gained  during 
his  sh(»t  period  of  office  seems,  however,  to  have  tauc^t 
him  that  in  regard  to  the  medical  department,  at  any 
rate,  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  go  back  to  the  old 
order  of  things.  But  the  Adjutant-General  who,  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  scheme  of  reform,  contnds 
the  medical  service^  and  who  is  a  stanch  upholder  of 
what  in  Germany  is  called  Junkerism  in  military  ad- 
ministration, has  threatened  to  resign  unless  he  has 
his  way  in  the  appointment  of  a  Director-General  of  the 
traditional  t^pe.  To  speak  plainly  he  wants  an  officer 
grown  gray  in  the  service,  who  may  be  trusted  not  to 
trouble  the  repose  of  the  war  office  by  a  consuming 
zeal  for  the  efficiency  of  his  department.  The  Advis^y 
Board  on  the  other  hand  are  eager  to  break  a  tradition 
which  they  hold  to  be  lar^y  accountable  for  the  dis- 
credit into  which  the  service  had  fallen  at  the  time  of 
the  South  African  War.  They  have  used  all  the  in- 
fluence they  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  Government 
to  have  Deputy  Director-General  Keof^  fq>pointed  head 
of  the  medical  service.  Such  an  appomtment  would  be 
almost  revolutionary,  for  Keo^  is  a  comparatively 
young  man  ^o  was  promoted  to  his  present  post  over 
the  heads  of  a  large  number  of  senior  officers.  His  only 
disqualification,  however,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  mili- 
tary faction,  is  his  youth.  It  is  probable  that  he  wiU 
be  appointed,  as  it  is  understood  that  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  has  used  all  lus  great  influence  with  the  King  in 
his  favor,  and  the  Sovereign  has  —  on  personal,  not  on 
constitutional  grounds  —  a  good  deal  to  say  in  army 
appointments,  if  he  cares  to  intervene. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  difficult  for  a  medical  officer 
of  the  Army  to  secure  election  at  one  or  two  of  the 
'  Service  '  clubs.    At  that  time  a  majority  of  the  army 
doctors  were  men  of  rather  indifferent  breeding  from 
the  Scottish  and  Irish  schools,  and  it  must  be  atmitted 
that  many  of  them  were,  from  the  social  point  of  view, 
'  undesirwles.'    Members  of  the    dubs    accordin^y 
conspired  together  to  exclude  medical  officers,  and  as  a 
very  small  proportion  of  blackballs  is  sufficient  to ,'  pill ' 
a  candidate,  they  genertdly  succeeded.    The  improved 
conditions  of  the  service  have  for  a  few  years  pas 
attracted  a  better  class  of  men  in  the  professional  as  wd 
as  the  social  sense,  and  the  ill-feeling  gainst  the  medi 
cal  branch  that  used  to  exist  among  combatant  officer< 
has  to  a  large  extent  died  out.    That  it  stUl  persist 
in  certain  quarters,  however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  tha 
the  other  day  no  fewer  than  seventeen  doctors  were  re 
jected  in  a  body  at  the  Junion  United  Service  Club.  Th 
mcident  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  indignation  amon 
the  members  of  the  dub,  and  it  has  been  asoertainei 
that  a  clique  of  retired  '  fossils  '  are  at  the  bottom  r 
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the  affair.  The  emninittee  of  the  dub  has  called  a 
gBDeni  msrtjng  for  a  day  next  week  iriien  the  names 
of  the  rejected  officers  viil  be  submitted  for  deetion 
without  the  aaeney  of  the  ballot.  If  the  clique  persists 
in  its  opposition  to  doctors,  the  medical  membcos,  who 
number  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  will  orn^Euiiae 
themselves  into  a  clitiue  which  will  systematically 
blackball  every  candioate  proposed  for  dection,  to 
whatevca^  branch  of  the  Army  or  Navy  he  may 
bdong." 


THE     NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     FOR    THE 

STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  "  The  National 
Association  "  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
at  the  New  Willard  Hotel  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  May  18  and  19,  1905.  There  will  be 
general  sessions  and  division  of  the  work  into 
the  following  three  sections: 

1.  SOdOLOGICAL. 

Chairman,  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  United  Charities  Building,  105 
E.  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York;  secretary, 
Miss  Lilian  Brandt,  United  Charities  Building, 
105  E.  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 

Executive  Committee:  Dr.  H.  M.  Bracken,  St. 
Paul;  Dr.  J.  W.  Brannan,  New  York;  Mr.  E.  P. 
Kckndl,  Chicago;  Mr.  Ed.  T.  Devine,  New  York; 
Jfr.  Chris.  Easton,  Newport;  Prof.  Irving  Fisher, 
New  Haven;  Dr.  John  S.  Fulton,  Baltimore; 
Mr.  F.  L.  Hoffman,  Newark;  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty, 
Indianapolis;  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  New  York;  Dr. 
E^eet  Wende,  Buffalo;  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson, 
Boston. 

2.   PATHOLOGICAL  AND  BACTEBIOLOGICAL. 

Chairman,  Dr.  Mazyck  P.  Ravenel,  Phipps 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  secretary,  Dr.  D.  J. 
McCarthy,   Phipps  Institute,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Executive  Committee:  Dr.  Ed.  R.  Baldwin, 
Saranac  Lake;  Dr.  William  T.  Councilman,  Bos- 
ton; Dr.  William  T.  Howard,  Jr.,  Qeveland;  Dr 
Hugh  M.  Kinghom,  Saranac  Lake;  Dr.  William 
G.  MacCallum,  Baltimore;  Dr.  Roswell  Park, 
Buffalo;  Dr.  WDliam  H.  Welch,  Baltimore. 

3.  CUNICAI.  AND  CLniATOU)aiCAL. 

Chairman,  Dr.  Norman  Bridge,  217  S.  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  secretary.  Dr.  S.  G.  Bon- 
ney,  Stedman  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Executive  Committee:  Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock, 
Oiicago;  Dr.  Frank  BUlings,  Chicago;  Dr.  ^- 
cent  Y.  Bowditch,  Boston;  Dr.  Lawrason  Brown, 
Saranac  Lake;  Dr.  J.  P.  C.  Foster,  New  Haven; 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Greene,  St.  Paul;  Dr.  Ed.  G. 
Janeway,  New  York;  Dr.  H.  M.  King,  Liberty, 
N.  Y.;  Dr.  Arnold  C.  Klebs,  Chicago;  Dr.  H.  R. 
M.  Landis,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Charles  L.  Minor, 
Ashville;  Dr.  J.  H.  Musser,  Philadelphia;  Dr. 
Ed.  O.  Otis,  Boston;  Dr.  William  B.  Stanton, 
Philaddphia;  Dr.  A.  Stengel,  Philadelphia;  Dr. 
Joseph  Walsh,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  James C.  Wilson, 
Philadelphia. 
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DMthi  reported,  8,375;  under  flve  yean  of  sfie,  870:  prlnct- 
pal  infeetioua  dtaeasei  (tnuUlpox.  meaalee,  tearlet  fever, 
cerebrospinal  meningltia,  dlpbthena  and  cronp,  diarrbeu 
diieaiei,  wbooping  oongh,  eiyiipalaa,  feven  and  consumption) 
678 ;  acute  lung  diieaaea  717,  eonaumptiou  861,  icarlet  fever  S6, 
whooping  cough  10,  cerebroaplnal  menlngltiR  38,  imallpox  1, 
eryaipelai  IS,  puerperal  fever  IT,  meailea  8,  typhoid  fever  46, 
diarrheal  diieaaea  81,  diphtheria  and  croup  98. 

From  whooping  ooogh.  New  York  1,  Chicago  7,  Boirton  1, 
Worcester  1.  From  aearlet  fttver.  New  York  15,  Chicago  S, 
BaMmoie  8,  ProvMenee  S,  Beaton  S,  Fall  Blver  1.  From 
cerebrospinal  meningitia,  TSew  York  17,  BsMmora  1,  Boston  1, 
Worcester  S,  Lvnn  1,  Southbrldge  1.  From  erysipelas,  Kew 
York  7,  Pbiladelphia  S,  Boston  1,  Lowell  1,  Somerville  1. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with 
an  estimated  population  of  16,371,387,  for  the  week  ending 
Dec.  10,  the  death-rate  was  18.6.  Deaths  reported  5,486 ;  acute 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  368,  whooping 
ooneb  71,  diphtheria  sO,  measles  186,  small  pox  1,  scarlet  fever  BO, 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  8.9  In  Bournemouth  to  S6.S  In 
Walsall ;  London  18.1,  West  Ham  18.6.  Brighton  30.6,  South- 
ampton 14.8,  Plymouth  SSJI.  Bristol  38.1,  Birmingham  18.7, 
Leicester  lTi>.  Nottingham  SOJi,  Birkenhead  15.0,  Liverpool 

31.6.  Wigan  S8.3,  Bolton  ITJI.  Ifaacbester  38.3,  Sdford  36.0, 
Haltfkx  16.9,  Bradford  18.7,  Leeds  14.9,  Hull  10.8,  8beffl4dd 

16.7.  NeweaaOe^n-Tyne  St.6,  OMdifl  16.8,  Bhondda  17.9,  Hora- 
sey  10.9,  South  Shields  18JI. 
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xanKjaoLOGioAL  uxxno. 

ror  tht  week  Midliic  December  St,  M  Borton,  leeordiBf  to 
obMiratloni  farnished  bj  BerKeut  J.  W.  Smith  of  the  Dnlted 
8t«tetSi|pua  Ootpe: 
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*0.,  elondy;  C,  olear;  T.,  fair;  Q.,  tog;  H.,  haEr;  8.,  uaukf, 
B.,  rain;  T.,  threatening;  N.,  mow;  —.below aero,  tlndloalaalraea 
ofralnfaiL    49- Meaas  for  week. 


CHANGES   IS    THE   MEttTCAL  C0EP8   D.   8.    NAVT 
THE  WEEK  EKDINO  DECEMBER  81,  19M. 

A.  O.  Obuitwkll,  sanreon.  Detached  from  the  *'  Dixie' 
and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  New  York,  N.  T.,  for 
treatment. 

B.  E.  Lkdbetteb,  paaoed  aiBtBtant  surgeon.  Detached  from 
the  "  Lancaster  "  and  ordered  to  the  "  Dude." 

J.  T.  KBNiraEDY,  passed  assistant  sargeon.  Ordered  to  the 
Naval  Station,  Ouantanamo,  Cuba,  ana  to  additional  duty  on 
the  U.  S.  8. "  Ampbltrite." 

J.  E.  Page,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Ordered  to  :  tbe 
"  Lancaster." 

Y.  C.  B.  Means,  surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  h.  Bbll,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  When  discharged 
from  treatment  at  the  Naval  HotpUial,  New  York,  ordered 
home  and  granted  sick  leave  for  three  months. 

W.  H.  jAmnrr,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
"  MarcelluB  "  and  ordered  to  the  "  Ctesar." 

W.  B.  Orovb,  surgeon.  Detaohtid  from  the  "  Atlanta"  and 
ordered  home  to  wait  orders. 

80CTBTT  NOTICE. 

Boston  Mbdical  Libbabt  UBvnifa«.  —  The  Boston 
Medical  Library  Meetings  In  conjunction  with  the  Suffolk  Dis- 
trict Branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  There  will 
be  a  meeting  at  the  Library,  8,  The  Fenww,  Wednesday,  Jan. 
11,  190B,  at  S.lfi  P.M.  SuMect:  Medical  CharlW:  Dr.  G«0]^ 
W.  Oay.  Discussion,  Dr.  Basket  Derby,  Dr.  O.  H.  K.  Sowe, 
Dr.  F.  A.  Washbume,  Dr.  A.  Worcester  of  Waltbam,  Dr. 
Charles  Cook  of  Natick,  Dr.  O.  W.  Elliot,  Dr.  Farrar  Cobb. 
The  profession  is  cordially  invited  to  be  present.  Light  re- 
freshments at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

Dr.  On>.  W.  Gat, 
Db.  Fbxd.  B.  Ldmd,  ' 
Db.  Elliott  P.  JosLm, 

OommttUe. 


RECENT  DEATH. 

Dr.  Gkoboe  L.  Fbbhiam  of  Olen  Head,  Long  lataad, 
N .  T.,  died  on  December  27,  In.  the  seventy-eizth  year  ot  hi*  age< 


OPEBATIONS:   BOSTON  CITY  HOSPITAL. 

The  following  operations  will  be  done  and  cases  shown  in 
the  amphitheater  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  on  Jan.  6, 
from  10  A. H.  until  12.30  p.m.:  Amputation  of  Breast ;  Ligation 
of  Femoral  Artery,  for  Anenrism:  External  Vrethrofomy ; 
Decapsulation  of  Kidneys ;  Radical  Cfnre  of  Inguinal  Hernia. 

ERRATUM. 

The  next  meetiiw  of  the  Contnvu  of  American  Phyaieiani 
and  Surgeons  will  be  held  in  iwr  and  not  in  1806,  ■•  stated  In 
the  last  issue  of  the  Joubnal. 


BOOKS  AND  FAXPHLBTS  BBCViyBD. 

Poet-OMrattve  Malaria,  with  a  B^ort  of  Ttro  Case*.  By 
John  T.  Moore,  M  J>.    Reprint. 

The  Ooourrence  of  Taenia  Nana  in  Texaa  (the  flxet,  or,  at 
least,  the  second  Beported  Case  in  North  America).  By  Jolm 
T.  Moore,  M.D.    B^rint. 

The  Essentials  of  Chemical  Physiology.  For  tlM  Use  of 
Stndente.  By  W.  D.  HaUibnrton,  M.D.,  F.R.8.  Fifth  Edition. 
Illustrated.  London,  New  York  and  Bomtwy:  Longmans, 
Green  A  Co.    1004. 

Elrkea'  Hand-Book  of  Physiology.  By  W.  D.  HaUibortoo, 
M.D.,F.R.S.  Nineteenth  Edition.  Dlastrated.  PhUadelphia: 
P.  BlaUston's  Son  A  Co.    1904. 

Saunders'  Question-Compends,  No.  8.  Essentials  of  Anatomy, 
including  the  Anatomy  of  the  Viscera  arranged  in  the  form  of 
(kiestlona  and  Answers  prepared  especially  for  Stadeats  of 
Medicine.  By  Charles  B.  Nanorede,  M.D.  Seventh  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
London :  W.  B.  Sanndera  &  Co.    1901. 

Saunders'  Qnestion-Compends,  No.  7.  Essentials  of  Materia 
Mediioa,  Therapeutics  and  Prescription  Writing  arranged  In  the 
form  of  ^eatlona  and  Answers  prepared  especiallT  for  Stn- 
denU  of  Hedicine.  By  Henry  Moiris,  M.D.  Sixth  EditioB, 
thoroughly  revised  by  W.  A.  Bastedo,  Ph.O.,  M.D.  Phil*- 
delphU,  New  York,  London :  W.  B.  Saanders  A  Co.    lOOi. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  the  Neurasthenio  and 
the  Brain-Tired.    By  Charles  H.  Hughes,  M.D.    Reprint. 

Blood-Pressure  as  Afliscting  Heart,  Brain,  Kidneys,  and 
General  Ciieulation.  A  Practical  Consideration  of  Theory  and 
Treatment.  By  Lonis  Faogeres  Bishop,  A.M.,  M.D.  New 
York :  E.  B.  Treat  A  Co.    1«M. 

The  Practical  Medidne  Series  of  Year  Books,  comprising  ten 
TolnnMsontlieyeai'i  progress  in  Medidneand  Surgery.  Isaned 
Monthhr* .  Under  the  general  editorial  charge  of  GnataTiis  P. 
Head,  lLt>.  Vol.  viU,  Jnly,  1904;  Vol.  ix,  liunut,  1904;  Vol. 
x,  September,  1004.    Cliicago :  The  Year  Book  Pnbliahera. 

Practical  DleteUas  with  Reference  to  Diet  In  Dlseaae.  Bv 
Alida  Frances  Pattee.  Second  Editton.  Revieed  and  Enlarged. 
1904. 

Notes  on  r-Light.    By  William  Rollins.    1904. 

A  Phihwophy  of  Therapeutics.  By  Eldridge  C.  Price,  K.D. 
BaltlUKire:  Nnnn  A  Company.    1904. 

New  Methods  of  Treatment.  By  Dr.  Laumonier.  Translated 
and  edited  from  the  Second  Revised  and  Enlaiiged  French 
Edition  by  H.W.SyerB,J[.A.,M.D.  Cantab.  Chicago:  W.T. 
Keener  A  Co.    1904. 

Sulphnroos  Add  and  Sulphites  as  Food  Freservatiree.  By 
C.  B.  Calm,  Ph.D.    Reprint. 

Transactions  of  the  Maine  Medical  Association.  1904.  Tot. 
XV.    Part  1. 

The  Cardio-VascuUtr  Apparatos  during  and  after  Infeotlooa 
Diseaaea.    By  Alfred  Stengd,  M.D.    Reprint. 

Clinical  Diagnostic  Bacteriology,  IncludlnK  Serum  Diagnoais 
and  Cytodiagnoeis.  By  Alfred  C.  Coles,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  FJt.8. 
Edin.  Illnstnted.  London:  J.  A  A.  Churchill.  PUlMlel- 
phia:  P.Bbtkiston'sSonACo.  .1904. 

Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Ohio  Hospital 
for  Bpileptias  for  the  years  1902  and  1903. 

Variedea  of  Splenic  Anaemia.  By  Alfred  Stengel,  M.D. 
Reprint. 

Speciflc  Predpitlns  and  their  Medlco-Lntal  Value  in  Dlati»- 
gnisliing  Hunum  and  Animal  Blood.  By  AJtted  Stengd,  X.D. 
Reprint. 

Iodic  Purpura  with  Fever.  By  Alfred  Stengel,  M.D.  Reprint. 

The  Clinteal  Course  and  Diagnosis  of  Arterio-Sclerods.  By 
Alfred  Stengel,  M.D.    Reprint. 

Diabetes  as  a  Complication  of  Pregnancy.  By  Alfred  Stengel, 
M.D.    Reprint. 

The  Barly  Diagnosis  of  Arteriosclerosis.  By  Alfred  Stengel , 
M.D.    Reprint. 

The  Heart  and  Circulation  in  Pregnancy  and  the  Pttenertom. 
By  Alfred  Stengel,  M.D.,  and  W.  B.  Stanton,  M.D.    Beprint. 

A  Discussion  of  the  Surgery  of  Tumors  of  the  Brain,  with  a 
Resume  of  the  Operative  Records  of  Four  Craniotomies.  By 
Charles  H.  Frazier,  M.D.    Reprint. 

A  Farther  Report  upon  the  Treatment  of  Tic  Douloareax  by 
Division  of  the  Sensory  Root  of  the  Gasserian  Ganclion.  J^ 
Charles  H.  Frazier,  M.D.,  and  William  G.  Spiller,  M.D. 
Reprint. 

Case-  of  Strangulated  Meekd's  Diverticulum  ComplieatiiiK 
Typhoid  Fever.  By  Joseph  Sailer,  M.D.,  and  Charles  H. 
Frazier,  M.D.    Beprint. 

The  Suigleal  Treatment  of  Facial  Palsy.  Preliminary  Report 
of  One  Case.  By  Charies  H.  Frazier,  M.D.  With  Remarks 
npon  the  Treatment  Itom  the  Standpoint  of  the-Netmloglst. 
By  WilHam  G.  Spiller,  M.D.    Reprint. 
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THE     SYSTEMATIC    USE     OF   WORK  AS    A 

REMEDY  IN  NEURASTHENIA  AND 

ALLIED  CONDITIONS.* 

BT   HWll— T  t.  miJn   IiJ>.,   MAUUBBAD,   lUBB, 

Thb  following  paper,  while  really  the  prelimi- 
nary report  of  a  new  institution,  is  intended 
to  offer  a  practical  protest  against  the  almost 
universal  application  of  rest  in  the  treatment  of 
neurasthenia  and  allied  conditions. 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  neurasthenia,  whether  it  should 
be  r^arded  as  a  clearly  defined  disease  or  merely 
a  mental  and  nervous  state,  varying  with  the 
individual  and  with  the  provoking  cause  from 
slight  nervousness  or  irritability  to  the  most 
profound  prostration. 

The  writer  likes  to  believe  that  any  individual 
is  properly  neurasthenic  who,  barring  the  act- 
ual effects  of  iphysical  disease,  is  the  subject  of 
fatigue  or  imtability  beyond  the  reasonable 
results  of  mental  or  physical  exertion,  and  who 
is  tha«by  partially  or  wholly  incapacitated  for 
his  ordinary  occupation  or  from  the  enjoyment 
(tf  life. 

A  study  of  the  etiology  of  this  rather  indefinite 
disease,  tf,  indeed,  it  may  be  called  a  disease, 
has  led  the  writer  to  some  conclusions  as  to 
treatment  a  little  at  variance  with  the  usually 
accepted  idea. 

It  is  an  evident  and  probably  significant  fact 
that  neurasthenics,  apparently  without  excep- 
tion, lead  very  faulty  lives,  lives  which,  even  in 
the  absence  of  actual  disease  would  still  be  dif- 
ficult and  trying  to  the  individual.  By  faulty 
living  is  not  meant  faults  of  hygiene,  although 
these  often  enough  exist,  but  mental  faults, 
chief  and  representative  among  which  is  worry. 
In  very  many  if  not  in  all  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  unusual  worry  or  a  tendency  to  overesti- 
mate the  importance  of  small  things,  or  some 
equivalent  mental  perversion,  existed  long  before 
the  well-known  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  ap- 
peared —  a  fact  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  sug- 
gestive of  etiological  possibilities. 

Worry  is  not  a  very  exact  term,  but  it  is  expres- 
sive and  convenient  and  will  be  understood  to 
refer  to  a  variety  of  mental  states  such  as  those 
attendant  upon  loss  and  uncertainty,  as  well  as 
upon  numberless  real  or  imagined  troubles  of 
every  degree  and  kind.  Worry  is  a  very  real 
thing,  and  in  the  sanest  mind  it  will,  if  long 
continued,  breed  a  dangerous  unrest  and  unhap- 


This  factor,  worry,  seems,  moreover,  to  be 
dosely  associated  with  a  sense  of  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  which  may  appear  sooner  or  later, 
and  is  often  not  distinguishable  from  the  muscular 
or  mental  fatigue  which  follows  long  and  arduous 
labors.  Whether  this  fatigue,  which  every  one 
has  experienced  in  some  degree,  is  identical  with 
physical  fatigue  or  whether  it  is  of  a  different 
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native  altogether  and  purely  psychic,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  some  importance.  There  is,  at  least,  this 
difference  between  the  fatigue  sense  which  follows 
worry  and  that  which  follows  overwork.  The 
firet  often  becomes  very  persistent  and  is  usually 
not  relieved  by  physiological  rest,  while  the 
second  is  transitory  and  is  fully  compensated  for 
by  reasonable  rest  or  relaxation. 

The  feeling  is  gaining  ground  that  neurasthenia 
with  its  complex  S3rmptomatology  is  not  neces- 
sarily due  to  the  pUing  up  in  the  system  of  the 
poisonous  waste  products  of  overf unctioning,  but 
that  it  may  be  largely  or  wholly  psychic. 

Dana,^  in  a  recent  article,  admits  that  he  has 
been  looking  in  vain  for  many  years  to  find  a 
case  of  neurasthenia  due  to  overwork.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  some  of  the  most  pronounced 
neurasthenics  have  never  overwork^  or  over- 
functioned  in  any  discoverable  way.  Idleness 
probably  precedes  neurasthenia  quite  as  often 
as  does  work,  and  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible 
to  find  a  case  apparently  produced  by  overwork 
without  a  clear  accompamment  of  worry. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  claimed  that  overwork 
is  not  often  a  potent  factor  in  the  bringing  on  of 
neurasthenia,  but  the  suggestion  is  definitely 
made  that  worry  will  probably  alwajrs  be  found 
as  a  necessary  factor.  A  man,  it  would  seem, 
may  become  neurasthenic  after  some  great 
phjrsical  or  mental  shock  or  during  the  nervous 
strain  that  exists  through  some  long  continued 
domestic  infelicity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may 
work  excessively  for  months,  but  if  his  mind  is 
clear,  his  purpose  sound  and  his  home  happy,  he 
will  probably  not  become  neurasthenic.  He 
may  be  very  weary  but  reasonable  rest  will 
restore  him. 

The  characteristic  fatigue  symptom  which  may 
often  have  led  us  to  believe  that  neurasthenia  is 
due  to  overwork  may,  perhaps,  be  more  or  less 
accurately  accounted  for  as  a  matter  of  associa- 
tion of  ideas. 

Care  and  uncertainty  may  induce  a  feeling  of 
fatigue  because  the  purely  psychic  sense  of 
weight  and  oppression  which  accompanies  them, 
in  some  way  suggests  or  recalls  the  well-known 
feeling  of  weight  and  oppression  which  accom- 
panies over-physical  exertion.  So  far  as  the 
other  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  go,  some  of 
them  may  be  difficult  to  explain  on  a  psychic 
basis,  but  many  at  least  are  manifestly  mental 
in  their  beginning  and  in  their  end. 

A  curious  fact,  and  one  which  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  matter  of  treatment,  is  this:  that 
when  neurasthenia  in  almost  any  degree  is  es- 
tablished, a  feeling  of  fatigue  is  often  brought  on 
by  the  mere  thought  of  exertion  or  by  the  an- 
ticipation of  any  task.  It  is  also  an  interesting 
and  suggestive  truth  that  the  things  the  patient 
likes  to  do  are,  as  a  rule,  less  apt  to  produce 
fatigue  than  those  activities  which  are  distasteful. 

The  foregoing  observations  would  seem  to 
apply  less  directly  but  still  with  force  to  those 
cases   of  neurasthenia   evidently  secondary   to 
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eye-etrain,  to  ph)^ical  disease,  or  some  other 
peripheral  irritation.  It  is  probable  that  eye- 
strain, for  instance,  would  not  of  itself  produce 
the  varied  conditions  of  neiirasthenia  were  it  not 
for  an  intermediate  stage  in  which  actual  fatigue 
and  mental  irritation  commingle. 

Whether  these  views  are  correct  or  not,  they 
have  suggested  a  s}^tem  of  treatment  which  has 
already  been  most  encouraging  in  its  results. 

Since  we  started  with  the  assumption  that 
faulty  living,  in  one  form  or  another,  might  be 
an  important  etiological  factor  in  neurasthenia, 
we  may  further  assume  that  after  all  possible 
physical  faults  have  been  corrected,  right  liv- 
ing, normal  and  just,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
suited  to  the  individual,  should  prove  to  be  the 
best  of  remedial  agents.  It  would  seem  that 
some  radical  change  is  called  for  in  the  every- 
day life  of  the  patient.  For  while  the  condi- 
tions of  the  old  life  obtain,  medical  advice  and 
even  the  best  of  suggestions  are  too  often  swept 
away  by  the  flood  of  habit,  and  the  old  worries 
and  irritations  are  very  apt  to  return  with  over- 
whelming force. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  that  physical 
work  is  mentally  and  physically  hygienic  and  that 
idleness  of  any  sort  is  likely  to  breed  doubts  and 
uncertainties  and  worries.  Probably  every  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  has  felt  that  if  he  could  get 
his  weary  and  irritable  neurasthenic  to  care  for 
something  outside  his  own  little  circle  of  troubles, 
at  work  perhaps  at  some  absorbing  occupation, 
a  cure  would  be  accomplished.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
normal  and  right  for  a  man  to  be  busy,  for  un- 
occupied for  any  length  of  time,  his  nervous 
energies  turned  in  upon  themselves  are  likely 
to  create  mental  confusion  and  depression. 

If  this  is  true  of  the  chronically  idle  neuras- 
thenic it  is  equally  true  of  the  man  who  has 
broken  down  under  stress  of  work  and  worry. 
There  is  no  more  pitiable  state  than  that  of  a 
nervous  man  accustomed  to  hard  work,  trying  to 
rest  by  enforced  idleness.  A  good  many  men 
take  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  make  for 
the  woods  with  dog  and  gun.  Then  fulfy  occu- 
pied and  self-forgetful,  they  recover.  But  too 
many  neurasthenics,  and  especially  women,  have 
no  such  taste  or  opportunity,  and  such  a  method 
of  relief  is,  moreover,  usuaUy  applicable  to  rela- 
tively mind  conditions  of  "  nervousness." 

When  neurasthenia  is  well  established  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  outside  interest  and  occupa- 
tion can  very  rarely  be  secured.  The  fatigue 
symptom  comes  in  and  calls  imperatively  for 
attention.  Whenever  by  a  laborious  process  of 
moral  suasion  the  patient's  mind  is  for  the  time 
being  cleared  of  its  cloud  of  doubt  and  indecision, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  at  some  simple  activity, 
walking,  for  instance,  the  result  is  usually  disas- 
trous and  the  patient  returns,  not  only  tired, 
but  discouraged,  and  worse  in  every  way.  It 
becomes  only  too  evident  that  work  or  its  equiva- 
lent, no  matter  how  good  it  may  be  in  theory,  is 
impossible  in  practice.  The  rest  cure  suggests 
itself  as  the  easy  alternative,  and  it  is  applied 
more  or  less  completely  in  almost  every  case  of 


"  nervous  prostration."  Physical  rest  is  enjoined 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  no  physi- 
cal fatigue,  but  only  something  which  seems 
like  it.  Very  often  neurasthenics  do  well  under 
the  rest  cure,  it  has  had  great  vogue  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  helpful  in  many  cases,  particularly 
where  there  is  evident  lack  of  "  fat  and  blood." 
But  in  many  other  cases  physical  rest,  it  is  not 
necessarily  mental  rest,  becomes  a  more  or  less 
vicious  habit,  sending  the  patient  again  and 
again  to  the  sanatorium  and  resulting  in  an 
increasingly  morbid  life. 

It  has  long  been  the  writer's  belief  that  some 
means  might  be  devised  whereby  the  neiu^s- 
thenic  or  any  one  who,  for  reasons  of  mental  and 
nervous  hygiene,  might  need  to  change  his  occu- 
pation and  habits  of  life,  could  do  so  without  the 
shock  or  failure  which  the  usual  desultory  and 
spasmodic  attempts  at  such  an  action  imply. 

The  great  need  seems  to  be  to  lift  the  neuras- 
thenic out  of  his  tangle  of  nervous  symptoms, 
not  by  substituting  another  abnormality  in  the 
shape  of  unduly  prolonged  rest,  but  by  bringing 
about  by  a  gradual  process  the  conditions  of  a 
normal  life,  a  life  of  pleasant  and  progressive 
occupation,  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
previous  life  and  resulting  in  self-forgetfulness. 

Now  it  happens  that  nearly  all  neurasthenics 
are  clever,  adaptable  people  who  have  a  good  deal 
of  artistic  taste  and  critical  ability,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  there  is  in  mankind  an  inborn  love  of 
making  things,  of  creating  complex  and  beautiful 
objects  out  of  crude  and  simple  elements.  Man- 
ual work  is  best,  for  it  is  objective  and  wholesome 
and  trains  to  accuracy  and  precision  of  move- 
ment. Putting  these  bits  of  truth  together  it 
seemed  that  a  sort  of  craft  shop  was  needed 
where  the  sick  could  work  with  the  well,  and  where 
the  contagion  of  example  could  be  depended 
upon  and  where  teaching  could  be  properly  done. 

The  modem  Arts  and  Crafts  idea  appealed 
very  strongly,  because  of  the  growing  interest  in 
the  movement  and  because  of  the  clean,  whole- 
some atmosphere  which  surrounds  such  work, 
and  because  of  the  many-si(Jed  appeal  which  such 
a  work  as  the  making  of  pottery,  for  instance, 
has  to  most  educated  minds.  In  order  to  test 
the  soundness  of  these  preconceptions  the  writer 
had  established  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago  a 
practical  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
and  for  the  production  of  a  variety  of  fabrics  by 
means  of  hand  weaving.  The  equipment  was 
complete  and  included  a  half  dozen  looms,  some 
of  Swedish  and  some  of  Colonial  pattern,  also 
spinning  wheels,  bobbin  winders,  etc.,  and  the 
necessary  vats  and  dye-stuffs  for  color  work. 
In  the  department  of  clay  very  little  machinery 
was  needed  beyond  the  kiln  for  baking  and  glaz- 
ing and  the  potter's  wheel. 

A  competent  teacher  was  secured  and  she,  with 
a  few  assistants,  proceeded  to  make  the  shop 
practical  and  effective  from  the  mechanical  and 
artistic  point  of  view. 

When  the  place  was  finally  in  running  order, 
and  an  actual  product  began  to  appear  in  the 
shape  of  rugs  and  fabrics  of  a  varied  sort  made 
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from  cotton,  wool  and  linen,  also  a  creditable 
pottery  product,  a  few  mildly  neurasthenic 
patients  were  introduced  for  a  short  time  each 
day. 

The  shop  was  popular  at  once  and  had  a  very 
encouraging  effect  upon  the  early  patients. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  charm  of  work  in 
day.  When  one  has  fairly  mastered  the  simple 
technique,  he  may  give  full  play  to  all  his  know- 
ledge and  appreciation  of  art  in  form  and  color. 
The  glazing  and  baking  finish  the  product,  and 
the  amateur  artisan  finds  a  satisfaction  in  his 
work  which  the  man  who  works  for  his  daily 
bread  may  rarely  have. 

The  weaving  has  turned  out  to  be  compara- 
tively simple  and  certain  parts  of  it  may  be  done 
at  once  with  very  quick  and  tangible  results. 

Basket  making  has  recently  been  introduced 
and  is  proving  very  useful. 

These  three  crafts  have  so  completely  filled 
the  requirements  that  nothing  else  has  been 
attempted,  though  a  number  of  allied  crafts,  such 
as  work  in  met^d,  wood  and  leather,  may  some- 
time be  found  useful.  It  may  be  said  in  passing 
and  in  justification  of  the  assertion  that  neuras- 
thenics are  clever  and  adaptable,  that  the  work 
of  the  patients  has  been  surprifiingly  good  when 
judged  by  exacting  standards.  The  product  is 
not  trivial  in  any  sense,  and  therein  lies  a  great 
hope  for  the  future,  for  any  industry  the  product 
of  which  is  cheap  or  trashy  must  siu'ely  come  to 
naught  and  must  just  as  surely  exert  an  unwhole- 
some effect  upon  all  concerned. 

Having  established  this  shop  and  made  it 
practicable  for  those  mildly  affected,  the  next 
step  was  to  attract  and  hold  the  confirmed 
neurasthenic,  and  to  escape  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  exertion.  In  the  lighter  cases,  as 
before  intimated,  there  was  no  difficulty.  The 
surroundings  were  so  novel  and  the  work  so 
attractive  that  before  they  realized  it  them- 
selves these  patients  found  themselves  hard  at 
work. 

After  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  such  evi- 
dent sources  of  irritation  as  eyenstrain,  the 
problem  seemed  that  of  diminishing  the  pro- 
hibitive fatigue  symptom.  It  has  been  frequently 
enough  observed  that  these  patients  become 
fatigued  and  irritated  from  anticipation  of  any 
change  or  task.  If  this  anticipatory  fatigue  can 
be  avoided  a  great  gain  is  at  once  made. 

It  has,  therefore,  become  the  writer's  custom  to 
begin  the  treatment  of  "  nervous  prostration  "  by 
a  short  period  of  rest  in  bed,  perhaps  a  few  days, 
perhaps  a  week,  under  the  usual  rest  cure  condi- 
tions. Then,  without  any  warning  whatever  and, 
of  course,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  nurse,  the 
patient  is  required  to  do  something.  It  may  be 
only  to  sit  up  in  bed  for  a  short  time.  That 
particular  act  is  not  repeated  the  next  day,  or  at 
least  not  at  the  same  hour,  and  the  patient  has 
no  knowledge  of  what  is  expected  of  him  in  the 
succeeding  days.  A  very  gradually  progressive 
program  is  written  out  each  day  and  intrusted  to 
the  nurse  who  sees  that  it  is  carried  out  promptly 
and  exactly. 


This  device  eliminates  so  much  anticipatory 
fatigue  and  worry  that  progress  is  surprisingly 
rapid.  The  progression  lead^  to  the  shop  and 
depends  upon  the  work  there,  the  actual  living 
of  a  rational  life,  to  fix  and  render  permanent 
the  improvement.  The  hours  of  rest  are  grad- 
ually made  shorter  and  the  hours  of  work  longer 
untU  the  day  is  full  of  interest  and  self-forget- 
fulness  and  the  need  of  prolonged  rest  is  lost. 

The  results  are  not  alwasrs  uninterrupted,  but 
they  are  in  the  line  of  normal  living  and  would 
seem  to  be  far-reaching  in  their  effect  upon 
character. 

Many  discoiu-agements  occur  and  constant 
vigilance  and  tact  are  required  to  avert  disaster. 
But  this  method  of  treatment  certainly  does  not 
require  so  much  of  the  physiciai,  for  the  work 
stands  in  his  place  and  holds  the  patient  up  to 
the  mark  during  his  absence. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  work,  when  the  inertia 
of  months  or  years  has  been  cast  aside,  it  is 
remarkable  to  observe  the  change  in  facial  ex- 
pression, in  precision  and  skill  of  movement  and 
m  the  whole  morale  of  the  patient. 

Although  work  of  this  sort  appeals  especially 
to  people  who  have  never  done  rational  work, 
and  for  whom  the  pleasure  of  manual  work  is  an 
absolute  revelation,  the  plan  would  also  seem  a 
particularly  fortunate  one  for  those  of  Umited 
means.  The  feeling  that  a  useful  trade  is  being 
acquired,  one  which  may  mean  comfortable 
support  in  later  years,  if  perchance  the  old  life 
may  not  be  taken  up  again,  this  assurance  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated  in  its  helpfulness. 
To  encourage  a  feeling  of  independence  it  has 
been  decided  that  when  a  patient  can  turn  out 
work  of  value,  this  product  may  be  sold  through 
the  agency  of  the  shop  and  the  proceeds  credited 
to  the  maker. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  patients  under- 
going sanatorium  treatment  are  terribly  handi- 
capped by  a  knowledge  of  the  expense  involved. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  good  many  people 
will  take  no  vital  interest  in  work  of  this  kind. 
That  is  doubtless  true,  and  they  may  have  to  be 
treated  in  some  other  way,  but  already,  in  two 
instances,  patients  who  seemed  to  have  abso- 
lutely no  interest  nor  adaptability  have  made 
excellent  gains  through  persevering  mechanical 
work  of  which  the  product  was  at  first  without 
value.  In  each  of  these  cases  interest  has  grown 
with  the  doing,  so  that  at  present  the  patients 
are  turning  out  excellent  work  of  considerable 
commercial  value. 

It  is  really  extraordinary  to  observe  how  easily 
and  promptly  the  perplexing  problems  of  these 
patients'  lives  simplify  themselves,  and  how 
qmckly  values  readjust  themselves  to  a  reason- 
able standard  so  that  the  little  annoyances  and 
petty  troubles  take  their  proper  subordinate 
places. 

From  the  prophylactic  point  of  view,  the  plan 
would  seem  to  have  value.  It  is  conceivable 
that  some  such  straightforward,  satisfying  work 
as  this,  resorted  to  from  time  to  time,  might,  in 
many  instances,  do  much  toward  preventing  the 
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unfortunate  mental  states  which  come  from 
unrelieved  complications  of  social  and  business 
life. 

In  order  to  test  more  thoroughly  the  efficiency 
of  treatment  by  work,  little  or  no  use  has  been 
made  of  special  baths,  massage  and  electricity. 
These  agents  are  doubtless  of  great  value  and  are 
sometimes  necessary;  their  evil  is,  that  they 
constantly  call  the  patient's  attention  to  himself 
and  to  his  symptoms. 

•  The  one  great  end  to  be  obtained  is  self-forget- 
fulness  and  a  pride  and  satisfaction  in  work  and 
in  life. 

We  cannot  mold  our  patients  all  alike  after 
one  pattern;  each  will  give  a  different  interpre- 
tation and  value  to  his  work  and  each  must  pre- 
serve his  individuality,  but  if  we  give  to  each  a 
fair  share  of  the  blessing  of  self-forgetfulness  and 
consequent  happiness  we  have  done  well  and  have 
gone  far  toward  making  it  possible  for  the  patient 
safely  to  resume  his  old  life  minus  a  good  many 
of  its  mistakes  and  faults. 

This  method  of  treatment  is  confessedly  an 
experiment.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  it  now  and 
cannot  foretell  the  final  results.  But  accumulat- 
ing indications  point  to  the  probability  that 
fairly  quick  results  will  be  obtained  and  that 
sound  habits  of  industry  will  be  formed  which 
will  not  only  relieve  the  existing  symptoms,  but 
will  lead  to  more  rational  Uving  and  a  permanent 
betterment  of  the  individual,  giving  him  among 
other  things  a  higher  regard  for  labor,  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  products  of  labor  and, 
more  than  all  else,  a  fine  scorn  for  the  repose 
which  lasts  all  day  as  well  as  all  night  and  makes 
him  think  more  of  himself  than  of  an3rthing  else 
in  the  world. 

Since  this  paper  was  begun  the  writer  has 
learned  of  a  somewhat  similar  experiment  which 
has  been  carried  out  successfully  during  the  past 
four  years  in  Zurich  by  a  man  named  Grohmann, 
who  is  not  himself  a  physician,  but  who  works 
with  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  best  physi- 
cians in  Europe. 

Dr.  Grace  Walcott  of  Boston  has,,  during  the 
last  summer,  maintained  a  sort  of  industrial 
camp  somewhere  in  the  Berkshire  HiUs,  and  I 
am  informed  that  there  is  a  similar  institution  in 
California.  So  far  as  the  writer  can  learn,  in 
none  of  these  institutions  is  there  an  attempt 
at  really  practical  work  of  a  high  artistic  order, 
but  the  things  which  are  made  are  for  the  most 
part  so  poor  as  to  have  littla  or  no  value.  Also, 
in  one  of  these  places,  at  least,  the  work  is  made 
rather  a  side  issue  and  permitted  for  only  a  short 
time  each  day. 

In  the  School  of  Handcraft,  a  name  which 
would  fit  the  institution  at  Marblehead  better 
than  sanatorium,  half  measures  and  playing  at 
work  are  not  encouraged ;  the  patient  as  soon  as 
he  is  able  becomes  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
an  artisan  and  tastes  the  wholesomeness  of  a  life 
of  labor  without  the  hardships  and  trials  which 
the  real  industrial  work  so  often  implies. 

To  summarize:  neurasthenia,  though  so  often 
accompanied  by  physical  stigmata,  may  prove 


to  be  in  a  measure  independent  of  them  and 
largely  or  wholly  psychic. 

It  is  probable  at  least  that  the  various  cures, 
including  rest  and  suggestion  in  its  various  forms, 
depend  for  their  results  on  what  Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam 
aptly  calls  side-tracking  the  vicious  trains  of 
thought  and  habits  of  living  and  of  substituting 
for  them  a  less  harmful,  saner  and  more  rational 
life.  Too  often,  however,  the  substitution, 
having  little  to  back  it  up,  proves  poor  and  in- 
complete. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  treatment  by  work  will 
not  only  side-track  the  neurasthenic  state,  but 
wiU  substitute  a  simple  but  positive  efficiency 
which  will  reorganize  the  life  of  the  inidividutU 
on  better  lines  and  which  will  do  it  substantially 
and  speedily,  without  undue  mental  strain  on  the 
part  of  physician,  nurse  or  patient. 

Perhaps  the  medical  use  of  work  may  some  day 
be  extended  to  include  part,  at  least,  of  the 
treatment  in  various  institutions  and  asylums 
where  those  sick  in  mind  are  at  present  with- 
out occupation.  Certainly,  we  have  in  work  a 
therapeutic  agent  which  deserves  intelligent  trial 
over  a  pretty  wide  field.  If  an  attempt  is  made 
to  carry  out  these  su^estions  in  various  institu- 
tions there  will  doubtless  at  first  be  early  fail- 
ures, for  it  is  probable  that  a  complete  work- 
ing plant  and  efficient  teachers  are  indispens- 
able. 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  efficient 
co-operation  of  Dr.  George  S.  Hill,  who  has  done 
much  toward  making  this  preliminary  work  suc- 
cessful. 


IMPROVED  TECHNIC  FOR  END  TO  END 
INTESTINAL  ANASTOMOSIS.* 

ST  AUSKD   H.   0OUU>,   M.D.,   BO*TOK, 

for  a*  ZNvMon  of  Suroay  at  Harvard  Univartitii;  From  Ck«  Surgieal 
LabonUory  of  the  Harvard  Utdical  SckooL 

There  are  three  principal  methods  by  which 
an  end  to  end  intestinal  anastomosis  may  be 
made: 

(1)  The  "plain"  anastomosis. 

(2)  The  mattress  anastomosis. 

(3)  Anastomosis  by  mechanical  devices:  1, 
Murphy  button;  2,  Harrington  ring;  3,  Bone  or 
potato  bobbin. 

In  this  article  the  technic  of  a  plain  anasto- 
mosis will  be  described,  the  simplicity  of  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  commend  itself. 

Before  describing  this  technic,  a  few  words 
will  not  be  out  of  place  as  to  the  choice  of  a  method 
when  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  resect  the  bowel. 

In  order  of  rapidity  of  execution,  the  three 
methods  may  be  classed  as  follows:  (1)  Mechani- 
cal devices.  (2)  Plain  anastomosis.  (3)  Mat- 
tress anastomosis.     (Connell.) 

The  average  time  consumed  for  the  resection 
and  anastomosis  with  mechanical  devices  should 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  minutes.  Time 
Is  saved  by  tihe  omission  of  a  through  and  through 
stitch,  the  strength  of  the  suture  depending 
entirely  upon  one  strong  sero-muscular  layer  of 

*  Third  paper  of  ssriw. 
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Fio.  1.     End  to  end.     Note  position  of  asf-iHtant's  fingers,  clamps,  gauze  beneath  clamps. 
Area   to  be  resecte*!    lied  off    with    r*ilk.     l)ntte<l  line  marks  out  future  incision. 


Fig.  2.     End  to  end.     Mattress  meHenteric  stitch. 


Fio.  3.  End  to  end.  First  two  guides  exposing  mesenteric  third 
of  circumference.  The  inner  continuous  chromic  stitch  is  crossing 
the  mesenteric  border.  Note  that  the  remainder  of  the  circumference 
falls  away  when  these  guides  are  drawn  tight. 
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Fio.  4.  End  to  end.  This  shows  the  oontinuous  ohromia  stitch 
nearly  completed.  The  guide  on  the  left  ia  one  of  the  fint  two  placed 
to  expose  the  mesentoio  border.  Note  the  long  end  left  at  the  first 
knot. 


Fio.  5.     End   to  end. 
Note  use  of  guides. 


Placing    interrupted    Lembert    stitches. 
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stitches.  The  Murphy  button  requires  only  a 
puree  string  sutiire,  although  few  opei'ators  have 
tiie  courage  to  close  the  abdomen  without  rein- 
forcing the  joint  with  a  few  stitches. 

There  are  valid  objections  to  the  Murphy 
button.  The  button  must  be  tested  and^found  to 
work  perfectly  before  it  is  safe  to  leave^it  inside 
the  intestine.  It  is  not  a  rarity  to  find  at  the 
autopsy  table,  that  the  button  has  given  way 
because  it  was  not  perfect.  Where  it  is  custom- 
ary to  use  the  button  more  than  once,  an  exigeant 
examination  of  the  spring  should  be  made  to 
make  sure  that  the  whole  circumference  can  be 
tightiy  brought  together. 

The  Murphy  button  certainly  has  a  place  in 
end  to  end  anastomosis  bec&use  is  it  the  most 
rapid  method  known,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
when  a  difference  of  a  few  minutes  means  life 
or  death  to  the  patient,  the  button  should  be  put 
in.  However,  so  much  time  is  lost  in  the  pre- 
liminaries of  an  operation  that  it  is  rarely  possible 
to  say  that  it  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for 
a  longer  operation  had  the  details  been  more 
carefully  arranged.  The  weak  point  in  the 
button  anastomosis  is  at  the  mesenteric  border 
for,  when  the  button  is  snapped  together,  a  wad 
of  fat  is  interposed  which  is  much  thicker  than 
the  bowel  waU.  To  make  a  good  serous  appo- 
sition this  fat  miist  be  crushed,  and  even  then  it 
cannot  be  completely  flattened  out.  In  a  lateral 
anastomosis,  on  the  contrary,  the  button  gives 
a  very  good  joint,  since  the  apposed  walls  have 
an  equid  thickness. 

The  passage  of  a  Murphy  button  is  attended 
with  vigorous  peristaltic  action  and  requires  at 
least  o^t  days  and  Tisually  much  longer.  After 
watcUi^  the  abdominal  cramps  wUch  signal 
the  transit  of  a  button  through  the  small  intes- 
tines, few  operators  will  feel  as  certain  as  before 
of  the  superiority  of  this  instrument. 

The  Harrington  S^mented  Bing  and  the  Rob- 
son  decalcified  bone  bobbin  are  made  upon  the 
same  principle.  Each  supplies  a  support  to 
facilitate  sewing,  and  neither  causes  subsequently 
any  intestinal  disturbance. 

If  the  sero-muscular  layer  of  stitches  is  per- 
fectly placed,  there  is  no  need  for  an  inner  layer. 
The  hemorrhage  from  the  cut  bowel  edges  has 
been  controlled  by  a  purse  string  suture  which 
squeezes  the  bowel  edge  against  the  support. 
As  far  as  personal  tectmic  goes,  the  segmented 
ting  or  the  bone  bobbin  offers  a  more  rapid 
method  than  the  plun  suture,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  slower  than  the  button. 

Too  much,  however,  has  been  said  about 
the  quickness  with  which  an  intestinal  suture 
shovdd  be  done  and  more  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  the  perfection  of  the  joint.  No 
situation  could  be  imagined  where  more  dis- 
patch would  be  required  than  where  several 
mtestinal  resections  were  required  at  the  same 
operation.  Yet  it  would  be  scarcely  wise  to  fill 
the  abdomen  with  Murphy  buttons. 
j  The  "plain"  anastomosis  and  the  mattress  an- 

I         tttomoeis  are  both  good.   The  mattress  anastomo- 
;         as  of  ConneU  depends  upon  one  layer  of  stitches 


to  join  the  serous  surfaces,  and  control  hemorr- 
hage. It  is  an  awkward  anastomosis  to  do  well, 
for  the  last  half  of  the  circumference  is  sewed 
by  reversed  stitches  which  have  to  be  tied  inside 
the  bowel. 

The  stitches  must  be  placed  close  together, 
else  bleeding  will  result  from  the  intervening  cut 
edges.  To  place  the  mattress  stitches  close 
enough  to  control  bleeding  requires  a  large  num- 
ber and  takes  time.  If  the  end  result  were  better 
than  other  sutures,  the  time  would  be  well  spent, 
but  the  only  advantage  of  the  suture  which  has 
appealed  to  the  writer  is  the  narrow  edge  which 
is  turned  in  by  the  stitch. 

The  plain  anastomosis  described  below  has 
few  original  features,  but  it  is  hoped  the  few 
changes  which  have  been  made  will  simplify  the 
operation. 

The  only  original  feature  of  this  technic  is 
the  method  of  beginning  the  first  layer  of  continu- 
ous stitches.  It  is  customary  to  start  at  the 
free  edge  of  the  bowel  and  sew  toward  the  mesen- 
tery. This  makes  it  necessary  to  work  in  a 
pocket  while  crossing  the  mesenteric  border. 
For  this  reason  it  is  preferable  to  place  the  first 
guides  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mesenteric 
border  will  be  first  developed  and,  when  this  has 
been  sewed  across,  the  rest  will  be  plain  sailing. 
The  size  of  the  catgut  is  important;  No.  0  chromic 
gut  is  amply  strong  and  threads  easily  in  a  No.  3 
milliner's  needle.  Attention  should  be  called 
to  this  needle.  It  is  twice  or  three  times  the 
size  of  the  usual  needle  employed  and  will  be  a 
revelation  to  those  who  have  struggled  with  fine 
needles.  No.  1  Pagenstecker  celloidin  thread, 
and  No.  0  chromic  gut  thread  so  easily  that  it 
can  be  done  without  any  delay  during  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  application  of  clamps  in  end  to  end  anas- 
tomosis IS  simple.  Short  jaws  are  preferable, 
which  will  merely  include  the  bowel  itself.  The 
straight  circumcision  clamp  is  very  easy  of  appli- 
cation and  holds  perfectly. 

Technic.  —  This  anastomosis  is  made  with 
three  separate  stitches: 

(1)  The  mattress  mesenteric  stitch.  (Maun- 
sell,  Connell.)  (2)  The  continuous  suture  of  all 
coats.  (3)  The  interrupted  or  continuous  sero- 
muscular stitch.     (Gushing  or  Lembert.) 

The  coil  of  intestine  to  be  resected  is  withdrawn 
from  the  abdomen,  and  in  order  to  avoid  subse- 
quent soiling  of  the  woimd,  the  intestinal  con- 
tents are  pushed  to  either  side  by  stripping  with 
the  fingers.  Clamps  are  then  applied  to  the 
intestines,  leaving  a  margin  of  about  three  inches 
on  either  side  of  the  area  to  be  cut  out.  Finally 
a  handkerchief  gauze  is  wrapped  around  the 
intestines  beneath  the  clamps  to  isolate  the  field 
of  operation  from  the  abdomen.  To  prevent 
spilling  out  of  whatever  contents  there  are  left 
in  the  resected  portion,  clamps  or  circular  ties 
wiU  be  required. 

The  coil  is  grasped  by  the  fingers  of  an  assist- 
ant, about  an  inch  on  either  side  of  the  point 
where  the  incision  is  to  be  made,  and  the  operator 
cuts  carefully  into  the  bowel  with  a  knife,  wiping 
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away  the  blood  and  the  intestinal  contents  with 
the  left  hand.  It  is  rather  better  to  finish  the 
resection  with  scissors,  in  order  to  watch  each 
side  as  it  is  cut  away.  There  is  always  bleeding 
from  the  vessels  in  the  triangular  space  at  the 
mesenteric  attachment,  and  it  is  better  to  tie 
these  at  once  at  the  cut  edge  rather  than  to  pick 
up  the  vessels  farther  back  and  risk  a  weak  blood 
supply  at  the  mesenteric  border.  It  is  traditional 
to  cut  the  bowel  away  obliquely  to  make  sure  of 
the  blood  supply  on  the  free  edge,  but  this  obli- 
quity need  be  very  slight,  because  practically 
the  whole  edge  which  may  slough  will  be  turned 
in,  even  if  the  bowel  be  cut  off  square.  The 
incision  is  finally  continued  down  through  the 
mesentery  for  two  or  three  inches,  avoiding  the 
evident  vessels,  and  tying  when  necessary.  After 
enveloping  the  cut  bowel  ends  in  gauze,  the  second 
incision  is  made  through  the  intestine  on  the 
other  side,  in  the  same  manner.  Finally  the 
narrow  pedicle  of  mesentery,  which  remains,  is 
tied  and  cut,  which  completes  the  resection. 

The  placing  of  the  (Maunsell)  mesenteric  mat- 
tress stitch  forms  the  starting  point  of  the  anas- 
tomosis. This  should  enter  and  leave  the  bowel 
at  least  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  cut  edge, 
but  should  penetrate  the  mesenteric  space  and 
the  peritoneum  farther  forward.  This  furnishes 
an  ample  width  of  edge  for  the  subsequent  con- 
tinuous catgut  stitch,  without  separating  the 
bowel  edges,  with  a  thick  mass  of  fat.  The  mes- 
enteric third  of  the  bowel  circumference  is  rather 
inaccessible,  and,  to  bring  this  portion  forward, 
guide  stitches  are  introduced  with  the  ends  left 
inside.  Upon  tightening  the  guides,  the  remain- 
ing circumference  of  the  bowels  falls  away  and 
the  inverted  edges  are  freely  exposed  at  their 
mesenteric  attachments. 

To  control  hemorrhage  and  bring  the  cut  edges 
together,  a  continuous  chromic  catgut  stitch  is 
used,  size  preferably  No.  0.  This  stitch  starts 
near  one  of  the  guides  and  is  knotted  on  the  out- 
side, where  a  long  end  is  left  to  tie  to  the  last 
stitch  after  it  has  completely  approximated  the 
circumference  of  the  cut  edges.  The  mesen- 
teric third  of  the  cut  edges  is  exposed  by  tight- 
ening the  guides,  and  the  continuous  through  and 
through  stitch  passes  across  from  one  guide 
to  the  other.  When  the  second  guide  has  been 
reached,  a  third  guide  is  introduced  hsUi  way 
between  the  first  two,  on  the  free  edge  of  the 
bowel  opposite  the  mesenteric  attachment.  The 
ends  of  this  guide  are  Ihlt  outside.  Traction  on 
this  and  on  the  lower  guides  will  make  easy  the 
completion  of  the  continuous  suture.  The  last 
stitch  is  knotted  to  the  long  end  left  on  the  first 
knot  and  the  guides  removed.  The  continuity 
of  the  chromic  stitch  must  be  broken  at  points 
an  inch  or  so  apart.  This  makes  it  difficult  to 
narrow  the  lumen  by  drawing  the  catgut  into  a 
purse  string,  and  also  gives  greater  security  to  the 
joint. 

The  most  important  step  of  the  anastomosis 
is  the  sero-muscular  stitch.  Both  continuous 
and  interrupted  stitches  are  employed  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  Lembert  interrupted  is  the  I 


more  reliable,  on  the  whole.  The  first  interrupted 
sero-musciilar  stitch  is  placed  opposite  the  mesen- 
teric border,  and  is  followed  by  a  stitch  at  the 
mesenteric  edge  on  either  side.  The  ends  of 
these  three  stitches  are  left  long  as  they  make 
excellent  guides  to  the  remaining  stitches,  which 
are  introduced  in  the  usual  way.  The  mesentery 
is  finally  caught  together  by  a  few  interrupted 
catgut  stitches. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  EXPERIMENTAL  DRAIN- 
AGE OF  THE  PERITONEAL  CAVITY 
OF  CATS. 

BT  ramo  T.  MVitPBr,  m.d.,  aoatON, 
From  th*  Laboratory  of  Surgical  Patholon  of  th«  Harvard  itodiaal 
Sdu>ol;  For  tin  Di>ri*ion  of  Swrgory  of  th*  Mtdieal  School 
of  Harvard  Univernty. 

Dbaikage  of  the  abdominal  cavity  as  prac- 
ticed in  cases  of  intraperitoneal  infection  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  groups.  That  is,  the  drain 
is  placed  either  with  the  idea  of  making  a  limited 
septic  area  of  the  cavity  extra-peritoneal,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  as  much  of  the  general 
septic  cavity  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible.  The 
degree  of  success  which  follows  such  a  surgical 
procedure  should  depend,  if  the  theory  of  drain- 
age is  a  correct  one,  in  a  considerable  measure, 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  a  definite  purpose. 
These  observations  have  been  made  in  order  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  practice  is  feasible. 

Experimental  observations  have  determined 
that  the  serous  surfaces  of  the  intestine  or  peri- 
toneum after  mechanical  injury  and  asepsis  and 
with  proper  approximation  will  agglutinate  fairly 
solidly  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  Clini- 
cal data  have  furnished  like  results.  A  similar 
reaction  follows  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  foreign  body 
is  "  w^ed  off "  by  adhesions.  In  the  time  of 
this  reaction  depends,  it  seems  to  me,  in  a  great 
part,  the  effectiveness  of  the  the6ry  of  drainage. 

In  considering  the  normal  process  of  repair  of 
the  peritoneum,  we  are  dealing  with  a  surgically 
clean  tissue,  and  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  with  the  peritoneum,  as  with  muscles,  agglu- 
tination or  healing  may  be  delayed  by  infection. 
If,  however,  the  infection  is  of  such  virulence  as 
to  have  {dtered  so  materially  the  power  of  re- 
action of  the  peritoneum  that  a  walling  off  does 
not  follow  the  introduction  of  a  wick  it  may  be 
questioned,  I  think,  whether  drainage  can  be  of 
great  value  in  the  case.  If  ever  it  is  advisable  to 
drain  the  whole  septic  cavity  and  if  the  general 
cavity  is  walled  off  from  the  drain  within  a  few 
hours  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  no  avail. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  purpose  of  the  drain  is 
to  make  a  limited  septic  area  extra-peritoneal 
and  if  adhesions  do  not  form  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time  the  procedure  misses,  in  the 
main,  its  theoretical  effectiveness. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  experiments  has 
been  to  determine  the  time  which  elapses  between 
the  introduction  of  the  drain  and  the  formation 
of  walling  off  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the 
drainage  of  the  peritoneal  surfaces  not  in  direct 
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approximation  to  the  drain.  It  was  thought 
that  if  the  different  materials  used  increased  or 
decreased  the  interval,  that  the  data  might  be 
of  value  in  helping  to  establish  the  rational  use 
of  various  drainage  materials  in  cases  of  intra- 
peritoneal infection. 

The  experiments  were  made  on  cats.  The 
operations  were  performed  under  full  ether 
anesthesia  and  the  animals  were  killed  with  chlo- 
roform so  that  no  pain  was  caused.  In  parenthe- 
sis it  may  be  added  that  the  animals  were  appar- 
ently comfortable  during  the  time  they  were 
under  observation.  The  technic  of  the  experi- 
ments was  as  follows:  At  the  first  operation  an 
incision  was  made  over  the  left  rectus  muscle  just 
above  the  bladder  and  the  peritoneum  opened 
after  splitting  the  fibers  of  the  rectus.  The  drain 
was  then  directed  into  the  pelvis  on  the  left  of 
the  large  intestine.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
manipulate  the  omentum  except  to  push  it  aside 
in  order  that  the  drain  would  be  actually  free 
within  the  cavity.  The  incision  was  then  closed 
with  through  and  through  sutures,  care  being 
taken  not  to  constrict  the  drain  at  the  belly  wall. 
After  various  intervals  of  time  a  second  operation 
was  performed.  The  animals  were  placed  on  a 
board  inclined  at  20°  and  the  peritoneum  was 
opened  at  the  left  costal  border  about  two  inches 
from  the  naedian  line.  Through  this  opening  a 
funnel  wasi  introduced  on  the  left  of  the  large 
intestine  s«  that  there  would  be  no  barrier  of 
mesentery  between  the  fluid  and  the  drain. 
Then  the  Iselly  was  filled  with  a  gelatine  mass 
stained  with  carmine,  such  as  is  ordinarily  used 


for  anatomical  injections.  This  actual  pigment 
was  found  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  leaking 
and  absorption  of  the  stain  by  the  tissues  such 
as  occurs  with  the  aniline  dyes.  With  the  body 
at  an  angle  of  20°  the  level  of  the  gelatine  in  the 
epigastrium  was  higher  than  the  external  end  of 
the  drain  so  that  if  the  drain  was  not  walled  off 
by  adhesions,  there  must  be  an  escape  of  the 
fluid  which  when  warm  is  like  water.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  mass  or  the  irritation  caused  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases  a  peculiar  twitching  of  the 
belly  walls  which,  taken  together  with  the  strain 
of  struggling  at  the  second  etherization,  tended 
to  break  up  weak  adhesions.  Moreover  the  wall- 
ing off  would  not  take  place  so  quickly  with  a 
normal  peritoneum  as  with  an  irritated  peritoneum 
which  had  already  begun  to  form  adhesions. 
Hence  these  results  would  show  a  maximum 
rather  than  a  minimum  interval.  The  animals 
were  kept  in  this  inclined  position  for  ten  minutes 
after  the  introduction  of  the  fluid.  If  the  fluid 
did  not  escape  freely  within  the  prescribed 
interval  the  bodies  were  placed  in  cold  storage 
and  examined  after  the  gelatine  had  set.  In 
this  way  it  was  possible  to  see  just  how  far 
the  fluid  had  gone  toward  the  drain.  Gauze, 
rubber  tissue,  glass  tubes  and  cigarette  drains 
were  used.  In  two  cases  the  belly  was  filled  with 
normal  salt  solution  at  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  wick,  and  in  one  other  case  a  general 
purulent  peritonitis  was  caused  which  was  drained 
at  a  second  operation. 

The  following  tabulations  illustrate  the  results 
of  the  experiments: 


MATKBIAI.  TTSXD 
FOB  DRAHr. 

Gauze 


Gaiue. 


Ganxe. 
GgareUe. 


Robber  tissue 

wick. 
Rubber  tissue 

wick. 
Rubber  tissue 

wick. 
Rubber  tissue 

wide 
Rubber  tissue 

wide 


TDOi  AnSR  INTRO- 
DUCnON  OF  DRAIN. 

Few  minutes. 
7  hours. 


10}  hours. 


15}  hours. 

18  hours. 

22  hours. 

24}  hours. 
44}  hours. 
46  hours. 

23  hours. 
23  hours. 


lUlCEDIATK  RESULT. 

Perfect  drainage 

After  few  minutes 

to  ooze  freely. 

Drainage    in    8    minutes, 

but    only    after    violent 

vomiting. 

After    10    minutes    very 

slight  staining  of  wick. 

No  drainage. 

No  drainage. 


AUT0P8T. 


Generally  waUed  off  by  omentum,  but  at 
belly  widl  some  entrance  of  mass. 
Complete  walling  off  bv  omentum. 
Little  gelatine  in  meshes  of  gauze,  but 
generally  well  walled  off. 
Wick  completely  surrounded  by  omentum. 


Nodnunage. 
,  No  drainage. 

No  drainage.  „  „  „  „ 

{Belly  filled  with  rtormal  salt  tolulum  in  fotUwing  (too  eaiea.) 

No   drainage,   even   after      Wick  generally  weU  walled  oif,   but  in 
violent  vomiting.  meshes  of  gauze  a  little  gelatine. 

No  dr^age.  Wick  surroimded  by  omentum,  but  at  very 

tip  some  gelatine  had  leaked  in. 
(General  peritonitie  cauted  in  f Mowing  case  before  draining.) 

24  hours.  Free  drainage.  No  walling  off. 

18}  hours.  No  drainage.  Tip  of  gauze  buried  in  pocket  of  omentum. 

Rubber  tube  walled  off.     Between  tube 
and  gauze  a  little  gelatine  had  leaked  in. 

25  hours.  No  drainage.  Perfectly  walled  on  by  omentum. 
24|  hours.                              Immediate  and  free  drain- 
age. 

39  hours.  Within  three  minutes  free 

drainage. 

52  hours.  Almost     immediate     free 

drainage. 

52  hours.  Free  drainage  after  vomit- 

ing. 

72  hours.  No  drainage. 


Perfect  walling  off  by  omentum. 
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KATEBtALi  TTSBD 
rOB  DBAIN, 

Rubber  tissue 

wick. 
(Uass  dnunage 

tube. 
Glass  drainage 

tube. 
Glass  drainage 

tube. 


Tim  ArrsB  intbo- 
DUcnoN  or  dbain. 

72houra. 


18  boura. 
30  houra. 
43  hours. 


Glass  drainage 

tube. 
Glass  drainage 

tube. 


Glass  drainage 
tube. 


68  hours. 
76  hours. 


78  hours. 


IIOiSDIATE  BBSULT. 

No  drainage. 

Immediate  free  drainage. 

Immediate  free  drainage. 

Almost    immediate  _   and 

perfectly    free    drainage. 

At  first  around  and  then 

tibrough  tube. 

Drained  after  five  minutes, 

but  not  freely. 

After  two  minutes  slight 

staining.    After        severe 

vomiting     free     drainage 

around  tube. 

No  drainage.    Cat  kept  in 

inclined   position    for    16 

minutes. 


AtrropST. 
Perfect  walling  off  by  omentum. 


Roughly  summarized,  the  gauze  and  cigarette 
drains  faUed  to  drain  the  general  cavity  after 
about  eighteen  hours,  and  the  rubber  dam  and 
glass  tubes  after  about  the  third  twenty-four 
hours,  the  difference  in  the  time  representing  the 
difference  in  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  various 
materials  on  the  peritoneum. 

In  all  instances,  the  omentum  was  the  active 
agent  in  the  process  of  walling  off,  the  actual 
adhesions  between  the  loops  of  intestine  being 
difficult  to  demonstrate.  While  the  omentum 
in  the  cat  is  extremely  large,  it  is  not  improbable, 
judging  from  findings  at  operation  and  autopsy, 
that  the  human  omentum  when  large  plays  an 
equally  active  part. 

The  single  example  of  a  general  piurulent  peri- 
tonitis which  was  produced  illustrates  a  condition 
of  the  peritoneum  which  is  comparable  to  a 
sloughing  infected  wound  elsewhere  in  which  the 
power  of  normal  reaction  of  the  tissues  on  the 
surface  has  been  destroyed,  and  in  which  the 
drainage  was  useless. 

That  the  cigarette  drains  should  have  acted 
like  gauze  rather  than  rubber  must  be  explained 
on  the  ground  that  the  tip  of  gauze  was  a  suffi- 
cient extra  irritant  to  set  up  the  defensive  reac- 
tion of  the  omentum  which,  when  once  started, 
enveloped  the  rubber  tube  as  well. 

As  the  amount  of  normal  salt  solution  which 
can  be  put  into  the  belly  of  a  cat  is  comparatively 
small,  and  as  the  position  of  the  wick  is  most 
favorable  for  immediate  dependent  drainage,  it 
may  be  that  the  escape  and  absorption  were  so 
rapid  that  we  were  dealing  practically  with  a 
dry  peritoneum.  Considering,  however,  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  normal  salt  solution  is  absorbed 
from  the  human  general  cavity,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  presence  of  the  fluid  can  materially 
effect  the  formation  of  adhesions. 

If  we  disregard  the  effect  on  hemorrhage  and  the 
pain  of  removal  and  consider  only  the  effectiveness 
of  the  drain  as  such,  it  would  seem  from  these 
experiments  that  the  usual  drainage  materials 
might  also  be  separated  into  two  main  grou]ps, 
each  having  special  advantages  when  used  in  its 
proper  field.  That  is,  in  the  group  of  cases  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  make  a  given  septic  area 


End  of  tube  in  mass  of  gelatine.    Generally 
walled  off  by  omentum. 
Tube  had  moved  to  the  right  side.    It 
was  plugged  and  walled  off  by  omentum 
except  just  at  the  belly  wall. 

In  moving  the  cat  from  the  table  the  thighs 
were  sharply  flexed  thus  pushing  the  tube 
down.  At  this  as  if  the  walling  off  omen- 
tum had  been  torn  the  fluid  rushed  out. 

extra-peritoneal  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  mate- 
ria which  are  walled  off  within  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  would  be  indicated.  Where  it  is 
necessary  to  drain  the  general  septic  cavity  for 
as  long  a  time  as  possible  that  group  oi  materials 
which  is  walled  off  only  after  about  the  third 
twenty-four  hours  should  be  preferred. 

Theoretically,  drainage  would  seem  to  be  of 
great  value  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  make  a  limited  septic  area  extra-peritoneal. 

The  value  of  a  drain  as  a  drain  of  the  general 
septic  cavity  after  about  seventy-two  hours 
could  not  be  demonstrated. 


A  CONSIDERATION  OP  AUTO-INTOXICATION 

AND  AUTO-INFECTION  AS  CAUSE  OF 

VARIOUS  MENTAL  DISORDERS. 

BT  L.   YBHHOM   BRKKM,    H.D.,   BOaTOM,  ' 

Pkytieian  to  tk4  MtmtaX  DepartmtU  of  Th*  BotloH  Diipnuarf. 
(Conoludod  (ram  No.  1,  p.  S.) 

Db.  E.  C.  Dent,  Superintendent  of  the  Man- 
hattan State  Hospital,  West,  Ward's  Island, 
New  York  City,  says:  "  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  a  number  of  psychoses  have  as 
their  basis  auto-intoxication.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  in  course  of  time  dementia  paralytica,  demen- 
tia precox  and  the.in8anities  occurring  in  epilepsy 
will  be  traced  to  auto-intoxication.  We  have 
for  some  time  been  making  careful  studies  in  this 
direction,  but  as  yet  I  feel  that  the  results  we 
have  obtained  have  not  been  sufficiently  estab- 
lished to  justify  me  in  bringing  the  matter  b^ore 
the  profession.  It  is  conceded  that  the  most 
prominent  ph}rBical  symptoms  we  find  in  insanity 
is  that  of  disturbance  of  nutrition,  due  to  derange- 
ment of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  Our  princi- 
pal aim  is  to  restore  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
normal  functions  of  the  body,  and  our  treatment 
can  be  summed  up  in  two  words,  eliminative 
and  supportative.  I  feel  that  it  is  an  impor- 
tant field  that  has  not  been  given  the  considera- 
tion it  should." 

Dr.  H.  E.  Ellison,  Superintendent  of  the  Mat- 
tea  wan  State  Hospital  of  New  York,  says:  "Many 
manifestations  of  mental  disease  depend  upon 
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auto-infection,  not  only  from  the  intestinal  tract, 
but  upon  disorders  of  other  excretory  channels. 
Derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  and  con- 
sequent evils,  are,  in  our  opinion,  responsible  for 
many  conditions  of  ill  health  and  for  various 
forms  of  insanity.  For  four  or  five  years  medical 
literature  was  filled  with  discussion  upon  this 
topic.  Personally  we  have  felt  that  it  is  respon- 
sible for  many  maniacal  outbreaks,  for  many 
states  of  mental  depression,  and  have  always 
directed  our  attention  in  a  therapeutic  way  to 
such  conditions,  often  with  satisfactory  results. 
In  melancholy  if  the  patient  can  be  made  to  think 
that  he  has  some  tangible  foe  to  combat  he  will 
feel  much  relieved  in  mind;  that  his  liver,  his 
digestion,  his  intestinal  functions  are  at  fault,  as 
they  usually  are,  and  that  his  mind  is  depressed 
by  an  impoverished  circulation  due  to  toxic 
agencies  in  his  blood,  he  will  feel  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  hope  for  in  the  way  of  eventual  relief." 

The  derivation  of  the  word  "melancholia" 
throws  some  light  upon  its  most  common  etiology; 
the  two  Greek  words  "meUui "  meaning  black,  and 
"  ehole  "  meaning  bile,  while  not  accepted  in  their 
original  application  and  significance  in  the  sense 
of  meaning  that  melancholia  is  actually  due  to 
bQe  in  the  blood,  yet  disturbances  of  the  digestive 
regions,  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  liver  have  a 
most  important  relation  to  the  production  of  the 
disease. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Palmer,  Superintendent  of  the  Utica 
State  Hospital,  New  York,  says:  "  I  think  in 
most  cases  an  hereditary  tendency  or  a  neurotic 
disposition  will  be  foimd  to  exist  in  conjunction 
witii  the  auto-intoxication.  It  is  my  practice 
to  look  thoroughly  to  the  alimentary  canal  and 
relieve  any  and  all  irregularities  so  far  as  possible. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  disturbed  metabolism  in  many 
forms  of  mental  ailment,  particularly  the  various 
forms  of  the  depressive  psychoses.  I  do  not, 
however,  look  upon  auto-intoxication  as  the  main 
cause  in  the  great  number  of  cases." 

C.  Spencer  Kinney,  M.D.,  of  the  Middletown 
State  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  New  York,  in  the 
State  Hospital's  BuUetin,  Vol.  II,  p.  3,  says, 
"Many  cases  of  melancholia  have  auto-intoxi- 
cation as  a  prominent  feature." 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  New 
York  State  C!ommission,  ending  Sept.  30,  1902, 
gives  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  and  blood 
and  circidation  as  the  cause  of  514  out  of  a  total 
of  1,808  deaths  which  they  had  in  all  of  their 
insane  hospitals. 

Dr.  Edward  N.  Brush,  Superintendent  of  the 
Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital,  Maryland, 
says:  "  Students  of  psychiatry  have  recognized 
for  a  long  time  that  what  is  commonly  called  auto- 
intoxication probably  enters  largely  into  the 
causation  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  insanity, 
but  we  know  too  Uttle  of  auto-intoxication  to  be 
able  to  determine  exactly  what  the  form  of  poison 
is  to  be  able  to  classify  our  cases  in  such  a  way 
as  to  definitely  state  which  are  clearly  cases 
depending  upon  auto-intoxication  as  the  exciting 
cause  and  which  are  not,  although  in  the  majority 
of  instances  a  careful  examination  of  the  case  and 


a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  previous  history  of 
the  case  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject. 
Not  only  is  auto-intoxication  looked  upon  as  a 
causative  factor  in  many  cases  of  insanity  (and 
by  auto-intoxication,  I  suppose  you  mean  the 
poisoning  resulting  from  the  defective  elimination 
from  the  body  of  certain  products  of  digestion  or 
from  formation  of  a  poison  in  the  digestive  tract 
or  in  certain  of  the  glandular  elements  of  the  body 
having  to  do  with  the  tissue  metabolism),  but 
there  are  many  forms  of  insanity  that  are  clearly 
recognized  as  toxic  in  their  origin,  eliminating 
from  this  category  cases  which  are  pla^y  toxio 
originating  from  alcohol,  minerals  like  lead,  and 
certain  drugs.  I  have  for  a  number  of  years  now 
in  lecturing  to  students  pointed  out  the  resem- 
blance between  toxic  and  auto-toxic  insanity  in 
their  clinical  manifestations  and  that  a  large 
number,  certainly  in  their  early  stages,  closely 
resemble  the  deliria  observed  in  pneumonia  and 
typhoid  fever,  for  example." 

Dr.  Geo.  O.  Welch,  Medical  Superintendent  of 
the  Fergus  Falls  State  Hospital,  Minnesota,  says: 
"  Speaking  in  general  terms  the  larger  number 
of  our  cases  are  suffering  from  auto-intoxication 
on  admission  to  the  hospital.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  insanity  but  it 
certainly  has  considerable  effect  in  prolonging 
the  unbalanced  mental  condition  and  malring  it 
more  severe;  for  in  most  of  the  cases  restoring 
the  ]^h]rsiologpical  functions  to  hmlthy  action, 
especially  paying  attention  to  the  digestive  tract, 
so  that  the  food  is  properly  assimilated,  will  pro- 
duce a  marked  cnange  for  the  better  in  the 
patient's  mental  conditions." 

Dr.  H.  A.  Tomlinson,  Superintendent  of  St. 
Peter's  State  Hospital  of  Minnesota,  says :  "  Prac- 
tically every  patient  received  in  this  hospital  is 
suffering  to  some  extent  from  the  ill  effects  of 
auto-intoxication." 

Dr.  W.  B.  Fletcher,  an  alienist  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  sajrs:  "  It  is  my  opinion  that  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  cases  of  epilepsy  and  insan- 
ity are  due  to  auto-toxic  conditions;  mal-assimi- 
lation  most  common,  hepatic  and  renal  follow  in 
order.  Hepatic  toxins  most  frequently  manifest 
in  melancholia;  renal  in  acute  mania  of  confu- 
sional  insanity,  so  called,  with  delirium.  As  to 
classification,  I  am  inclined  to  the  oldest,  that  of 
Hippocrates,  if  I  use  any,  viz.,  mdancholia  and 
mania,  and  could,  like  Cullen,  if  desired,  form  a 
hundred  sub-classes,  and  endless  varieties.  In 
some  cases  of  melancholia  I  have  seen  almost 
every  form  of  insanity  protrayed  in  its  various 
stages,  and  what  seems  a  case  of  acute  mania 
to-day  may  be  profound  melancholia  to-morrow. 
Several  persons  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
poison  will  not  have  similar  psychical  reactions; 
auto-toxic  effects  are  as  different  in  their  mani- 
festations as  there  are  differences  in  the  amount 
of  gray  matter  and  the  structure  and  number  of 
convolutions,  which  differ  in  all  persons  as  much 
as  do  their  facial  expression.  The  terminal 
arteries  in  some  cerebral  ganglia  and  convolutions 
are  abundant  in  one  person,  in  another  with  the 
same  weight  of  brain  there  are  but  few,  therefore, 
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more  or  less  toxins  are  received,  and  different 
phenomena  result  from  the  same  remote  cause." 

Dr.  G.  J.  Rogers,  Superintendent  of  the  North- 
em  Indiana  Hospital  for  Insane,  Logansport, 
Ind.,  says:  "  Deranged  mental  states  clearly 
due  to  auto-intoxication  have  not  been  infre- 
quent, and  treatment  directed  towards  the  res- 
toration of  phjrsiological  nutrition  and  excretion 
effects  a  cure,  often  very  promptly." 

Dr.  S.  E.  Smith,  Superintendent  Eastern  In- 
diana Hospital  for  Insane,  says:  "  Cases  of  auto- 
intoxication d&e  to  the  absorption  of  the  products 
of  intestinal  sepsis  and  the  lUce  we  classify  under 
the  true  insanities." 

Dr.  Albert  E.  Stem,  an  alienist,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  says:  "  While  there  must  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  mental  abnormalities  may  arise  through 
toxic  influences  or  to  autotoxic  genesis,  the 
latter  should  probably  not  be  classed  with  the 
former.  While  I  believe  quite  firmly  that  very 
many  different  phases  of  mental  alienation  may 
arise  in  different  individuals  upon  the  same  or 
similar  basis  due  to  disturbances  of  metabolism, 
I  am  not  so  positive  upon  this  point  of  cause  and 
effect  in  these  cases.  It  is  my  invariable  rule  to 
cure  as  far  as  I  can  the  concomitant  elements  of 
autotoxicity  in  the  case,  because  I  have  long  ago 
learned  that  the  latter  must  be  overcome,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  secondary  or  primary  in  its 
relation  to  the  mental  state.  Personally,  I  differ- 
entiate between  the  externally  toxic  and  the 
internally  toxic." 

Dr.  Max  E.  Witte  of  the  Clarinda  State  Hospi- 
tal of  Iowa  says:  "  I  will  say  that  I  have  been 
convinced  by  careful  study  of  many  cases  of 
insanity  that  the  first  beginning  of  many  forms 
of  acute  affective  disorders,  such  as  melancholia 
and  mania,  often,  if  not  altogether,  have  their 
primary  inception  not  in  the  brain,  but  else- 
where, usually  in  the  organs  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  I  have  been  led  to  this  belief  through 
the  study  of  the  emotions  associated  with  the 
functions,  either  healthy  or  disturbed,  of  the 
vital  organs  of  digestion,  nutrition  and  elimina- 
tion, including  the  hemapoietic  stmctures,  such 
as  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands.  I  am  sat- 
isfied researches  through  the  laboratory  will  be 
rewarded  by  important  discoveries  in  the  future. 
A  routine  examination  of  the  cases  coming  in  for 
many  years  have,  on  the  whole,  revealed  a  deteri- 
oration of  the  blood,  more  especially  a  diminution 
in  the  formal  elements  of  the  blood,  particularly 
in  the  red  corpuscles,  also  a  corresponding  lower- 
ing in  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin.  These 
uniform  findings  certainly  argue  disordered  and 
diminished  metabolism,  but  of  course,  I  have 
not  the  exact  data  to  determine  definitely  whether 
this  diminution  should  be  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  result  or  of  cause;  possibly  both,  since 
it  seems  to  be  a  segment  of  a  vicious  circle.  As 
to  auto-intoxication,  it  is  a  matter  of  every-day 
experience  and  observation  that  insane  patients 
coming  here,  whether  the  disease  has  existed  a 
long  or  short  time,  are  usually  obstinately  con- 
stipated, and  one  of  the  first  indications  in  treat- 
ment is  a  measure  adapted  for  the  evacuation 


and  regulation  of  the  intestinal  tract.  So  far  as 
we  c«in  usually  learn  from  inquiry  of  the  more 
intelligent  patients  or  from  their  friends,  this 
condition  has  existed  during  the  duration  of  the 
disease  and  often  prior  to  it.  Now  and  then  we 
have  met  with  cases  of  marked  and  grave  demen- 
tia associated  with  a  myxedematous  condition 
of  the  skin,  who  responded  promptly  to  and 
recovered  under  the  administration  of  thyroid 
extract.  We  have  had  no  cretinism  so  far  in 
this  part  of  the  country." 

Dr.  J.  W.  Wherry  of  the  Clarinda  State  Hos- 
pital, Iowa,  in  a  paper  written  for  the  Alienist 
and  Neurologist  of  May,  1904,  advocates  limiting 
the  term  insanity  to  delusional  cases  and  gives 
as  a  part  of  his  classification: 


Insanity 


Toxic 


r  Infection  psychoses 
t  Intoxication  psychoses 


Auto-toxic  -■ 


'Mania 
Melancholia 
Manic-depressive 
Paranoia 

.  Exhaustion  psychoses 


All  of  these  he  classifies  as  results  of  defect  of 
the  mind  rather  than  of  defect  of  the  brain. 

In  the  third  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  State  Institutions  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  Chapter  6,  on  Insanity,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing: "  It  is  rarely  that  we  find  a  case  of  insanity 
in  which  there  is  not  associated,  and  very  fre- 
quently causing  the  disorder,  a  derangement  of 
digestion,  nutrition,  or  elimination.  The  first 
urgent  need  to  be  met  by  treatment  is  the  restor- 
ation to  normal  activity  of  some  vital  oi^an  or 
organs.  In  other  words,  a  great  majority  of 
patients  coming  under  care  require  treatment 
for  diseases  other  than  insanity,  and  happily,  in 
many,  with  recovery  from  bodily  disease,  restor- 
ation to  mental  integrity  takes  place." 

Dr.  James  L.  Green,  Superintendent  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  says: 
"  In  my  judgment,  the  majority  of  cases  of  the 
depressed  types  of  insanity  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital are  due  to  some  form  of  auto-intoxication, 
as,  indeed,  are  many  of  the  cases  of  acute  mani- 
acal excitement.  Especially  am  I  convinced  that 
all  of  the  cases  of  acute  delirious  mania,  some- 
times called  Bell's  mania,  are  of  this  origin." 

Dr.  T.  J.  Mitchell,  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Insane  Hospital  of  Mississippi,  says  that  for  two 
years  he  has  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
quite  a  number  of  diseases  are  due  to  auto-intoxi- 
cation, both  mental  and  heart  failure,  and  that 
recently  he  has  been  paying  special  attention  to 
the  bowels  of  his  patients  as  being  the  medium 
through  which  is  the  chief  source  of  auto-intoxi- 
cation, and  he  hopes  by  close  attention  to  derive 
some  useful  facts. 

Dr.  Dwight  S.  Moore,  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  of  North  Dakota, 
says  as  to  disturbed  metabolism:  "  In  fact  I 
think  most  of  the  future  progress  of  treatment  is 
going  to  come  from  a  better  understanding  of 
these  conditions." 
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The  Biennial  Report  of  the  Alabama  Insane 
Hospitals  for  1901-02  gives  on  page  20  as  the 
cause  of  death  in  four  cases,  "  Auto-intoxica- 
tion."   J.  T.  Searcy,  M.D. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Grordon.  Superintendent  of  the  North- 
em  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Wisconsin,  says: 
"  Various  conditions  which  are  called  acute  mania 
and  sometimes  melancholias  are,  I  believe, 
caused  by  intoxicating  elements.  We  seek  to 
eliminate  and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  the 
patient  by  a  liberal,  easily  digested  diet.  We 
eliminate  by  mercurial  and  saline  cathartics,  by 
the  wet  pack,  hot  and  cold,  by  the  sweat  box, 
electricity  and  steam,  by  frequent  bathing  and 
by  insisting  on  copious  ingestion  of  water  by  our 
patients.  It  is  in  this  field  that  I  believe  the 
greatest  advances  will  be  made  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  causes  and  in  the  treatment  of  insanities." 

Dr.  Moses  J.  White,  Superintendent  of  the 
Milwaukee  Hospital  for  Insane,  Wauwatosa, 
Wis.,  says,that  "  almost  every  case  is  pursued  on 
the  assumption  that  the  element  of  auto-iatoxi- 
cation  is  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  and 
we  have  had  very  gratifjdng  results  by  the  piur- 
suit  of  this  theory  and  the  treatment  adapted 
thereto.  The  measures  chiefly  used  to  relieve 
this  condition  consist  in  increasing  the  action  of 
the  skin  and  bowels  by  means  of  Turkish  baths 
and  massage  and  the  administration  of  saline 
cathartics  persistently  and  the  employment  of 
a  high  enema,  and  we  found  that  these  methods 
proved  to  be  very  eflScacious." 

Dr.  M.  L.  Gravel  of  the  Southwestern  Insane 
Asylum,  Texas,  says  he  regards  auto-intoxica- 
tion an  exciting  cause  in  the  development  of  men- 
tal disturbances,  especially  melancholia;  33% 
of  his  deaths  in  1902  were  caused  by  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  lungs,  bowels  and  kidneys. 

Dr.  F.  Forschheimer  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  while 
claimiag  to  have  disproved  the  conclusions  of 
Bouchard  by  a  large  number  of  experiments 
made  by  himself,  is  still  a  firm  believer  in  the  im- 
portant r61e  played  by  auto-intoxication.  He 
says:  "  We  all  recognize  the  psychoses  of  Graves' 
disease,  and  again  the  psychoses  characterized  by 
depression  which  are  absolutely  relieved  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  by  the  treatment  of  iatesti- 
nal  auto-intoxication.  Another  class  that  has 
been  relieved  on  the  principle  of  auto-intoxica- 
tion are  some  of  the  menopause  psychoses. 
Unfortunately  the  only  criterion  we  have  for 
judging  of  the  existence  of  auto-intoxication  is 
the  therapeutic  result." 

Follin  and  Shaffer,  in  their  reprint  on  Phos- 
phate Metabolism,  state  as  a  result  of  their  work 
in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  at  the  McLean 
Hospital  on  a  case  of  Manic  Depressive  Insanity, 
the  following:  "  The  existence  of  an  unmistake- 
able  periodicity  in  the  elimination  of  phosphoric 
acid  through  the  kidneys  corresponding  to  the 
periodicity  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient 
is,  we  think,  proved  by  our  analysis  and  experi- 
ments." 

Heinicke  in  his  psychiatric  practice  was  im- 
pressed with  the  frequency  of  phosphaturia  and 
carbonaturia   in   his  patients.    He   has  found 


manifest  or  latent  ammonuria  or  phosphaturia  in 
every  patient  exhibiting  a  psychosis.  He  further 
noted  that  the  urine  returned  to  normal  as  the 
mental  affection  progressed  toward  recovery. 
The  phosphaturia  generally  accompanied  the 
height  of  affection.  It  is  possible  that  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  ammonuria  or  phosphaturia  may 
be  an  aid  in  prognosis,  and  their  absence  may 
also  serve  to  rev^  simulation. 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Hurd,  Medical  Superintendent 
of  the  Buffalo  State  Hospital,  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
sajrs,  in  a  paper  which  he  wrote  va  1897:  "  It 
is  not  in  old  chronic  patients  with  fixed  delu- 
sions and  with  an  apparently  healthy  digestive 
apparatus  that  acute  intestinal  intoxication  is 
to  be  expected,  but  rather  in  acute  cases  with 
changing  delusions,  muttering  incoherence,  rest- 
lessness, constipation,  elevated  temperature,  offen- 
sive breath,  and  dry,  hot  or  clammy  skin.  It  is 
conceded  by  many  and  an  increasing  number  of 
students,  that  intestinal  putrefaction  is  evidenced 
by  the  presence  of  indican  in  the  feces  or  by  the 
conjugate  sulphates  and  indican  in  the  urine.  In 
suspected  cases  the  examination  of  the  dejecta 
should  be  made  in  the  laboratory  as  corrobora- 
tive proof,  though  their  absence  would  hardly 
justify  the  observer  in  withholding  the  measures 
necessary  for  relieving  the  condition  referred  to." 
Dr.  Van  Gieson,  in  discussing  Dr.  Hurd's  paper, 
says:  "  After  all,  this  theory  is  not  entirely  new, 
but  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  old  humeral 
theory  of  disease  which,  in  its  relation  to  the 
induction  of  mental  disease,  was  expressed  so 
well  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Benjamin  Rush, 
who  declared  in  substance  that  madness  arose 
because  the  brain  shared  with  other  organs  in 
the  body  the  damage  inflicted  by  gout,  dropsy, 
rheumatism,  eclampsia  of  pregnancy,  the  fevers 
and  the  like.  Excluding  cases  of  insanity  of 
psychic  origin,  we  must  conclude  that  a  good 
share  of  mental  disorders  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
toxic  agency,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the 
most  subtle  class  of  poisons,  the  autogenous 
category.  Any  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
toxic  basis  of  mental  and  nervous  disease  beyond 
speculative  hypothesis  has  been  rendered  pos- 
sible only  within  very  recent  times.  The  pre- 
cise knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  nervous 
sjrstem  attained  by  the  application  of  the  Golgi 
methods,  the  clear  insight  into  the  action  of  the 
bacterial  poisons  upon  the  tissues  given  by  ex- 
perimental pathology,  and,  above  all,  the  prog- 
ress of  modem  cytology  and  the  application  of 
its  methods  in  pathological  research,  have  at 
last  removed  the  barriers  to  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  mental  and  nervous  diseases.  Much 
time  has  been  wasted  and  much  confusion  has 
arisen  in  the  investigation  of  neural  disease 
by  studying  the  nervous  system  as  something 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  often  enough 
it  harf  been  made  to  appear  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tem had  a  radically  peculiar  structure  of  its  own, 
and  a  aui  generis  set  of  pathological  changes  differ- 
ent or  distinct  from  lesions  elsewhere  in  the  body." 

A  prominent  dentist  of  Boston  says:  "  I  think 
auto-intoxication  in  the  alimentary  canal  plays 
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an  important  part  in  the  infection  of  the  mouth. 
It  has  seemed  to  me,  in  my  examinations  of  the 
saliva  and  of  urine  in  cases  of  interstitial  gingi- 
vitis, that  I  have  found  the  most  important  indi- 
cation for  treatment  to  be  the  thorough  cleansing 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  One  patient  may  show 
uric  acid  diathesis  and  another  only  poor  nutri- 
tion, but  in  most  cases  there  is  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  in  his  daily  life  to  have  the  alimen- 
tary canal  thoroughly  clean,  and  as  a  result  he 
becomes  auto-intoxicated." 

Dr.  Geo.  F.  Keene,  superintendent  of  the  State 
Hospital  for  Insane  at  Howard,  R.  I.,  says  that 
he  believes  that  manic  depressive  insanity  is 
chiefly  caused  by  auto-intoxication.  In  1894  he 
wrote  an  article  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal  in  which  the  idea  of  auto-intoxi- 
cation was  given  great  prominence.  From  it  I 
quote  the  following:  "Do  we  not  know  that  a 
failure  to  excrete  waste  products  has  a  marked 
toxic  effect  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  systems, 
producing  convulsions,  coma  and  insanity? " 
"  Why  cannot  leucomaines  act  as  destructively 
as  alcohol?"  "  Had  the  scientific  physician 
been  satisfied  with  the  germ  theory  the  history  of 
ptomaines  would  have  been  lost  to  us."  "  Each 
vitalized  cell  in  the  animal  body,  as  a  result  of  its 
own  vitality,  disintegrates  and  regenerates  itself. 
This  disintegration  is  death;  this  regeneration  is 
life;  and  hence,  when  we  begin  to  live,  we  begin 
to  die.  Health  is  dependent  upon  the  incessant 
formation,  transformation  and  elimination  of 
organic  materials.  We  constantly  bear  about 
within  us  the  effete  debris  of  our  living  selves. 
We  are  constantly  burning;  the  fire  must  be  fed, 
the  gas  carried  off,  the  heat  utilized,  the  ashes 
withdrawn.  The  liver  and  the  kidneys  are  our 
stokers,  the  lungs  and  skin  our  chimney,  the 
intestines  our  ash-pit,  the  blood  our  forced  draft. 
Comparatively  recent  research  has  discovered 
that  there  are  present  in  the  body,  both  as  the 
result  of  normal  physiological  action  in  health 
and  of  pathological  (or  bacteriological  action,  if 
you  will)  in  disease,  certain  chemical  compounds 
called  alkaloids,  which  have  been  classified 
(according  as  they  originate  from  germ  action  or 
dead  albumins,  or  all  activity  in  vital  tissues) 
as  ptomaines  and  leucomaines.  Both  are  crystal- 
lizable  and  capable  of  forming  salts,  and  both  are 
more  or  less  active  poisons.  How  recently  the 
Erlich  test  of  typhoid  has  been  presented  to  us, 
showing  the  formation  in  the  intestines  and  excre- 
tism  in  the  urine  of  a  chemical  substance  recog- 
nized by  certain  reactions.  Certain  non-crystal- 
lizable  nitrogenous  substances  which  are  elabo- 
rated in  the  animal  economy  and  are  more  toxic 
than  either  ptomaines  or  leucomaines,  have  been 
recently  isolated,  and,  for  want  of  better  a  name, 
have  been  called  extractives,  toxins,  chemical 
X-Y-Z's."  Spitzka  says:  "  There  is  no  clinical 
difference  between  the  condition  of  many  dyspep- 
tics, who  never  become  maniacal,  and  some  ma- 
niacs in  the  prodromal  stage  of  their  disorder." 

Such  are  the  statements  of  men  who  from  their 
positions  and  experience  are  justified  in  having 
definite  opinions  upon  such  matters.     My  own 


experience  leads  me  to  an  even  stronger  feeling 
in  regard  to  the  place  of  the  auto-intoxications  in 
the  etiology  of  mental  disorders,  and  it  is  hoped 
that,  with  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on, 
more  conclusive  proof  in  support  of  these  opinions 
can  be  presented  in  the  near  future. 


Clinical  SDepartment. 


A  CASE  OF  ACUTE   LYMPHATIC  LEUKEMIA 
IN  AN  INFANT. 


BT    RAU>H    C.    LARKABBS,    H.D.,    BOVTOH, 

Imiruetor  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  HemafoUm,  Tt^l*  tttdieat 
School;  Phyiician  to  Out-PatienU,  Bottm  City  Uotpiiai;  Pkytician 
lor  the  Chuaren't  Department,  Botton  Ditpenearu. 

Summary.  —  Child  six  weeks  old  when  first 
seen,  with  typical  lymphatic  leukemia.  White 
corpuscles  918,000,  of  which  93.2%  were  lymph- 
ocytes. Platelets  nearly  absent.  Death  after  a 
month  with  symptoms  of  respiratory  obstruction. 

Rose  S.,  six  weeks  old,  was  brou^t  to  the  Children's 
Department  of  the  Bcston  Dispensary  on  June  25, 1903. 
The  family  history  was  negative.  The  patient  was  the 
only  child  of  healthy  Russian  Jewish  parents.  Sbe 
was  bom  May  14, 1903,  after  an  easy,  non-instrumental 
labor,  attended  from  the  Out-patient  Department  of  the 
Boston  Lying-in  Hospital.  The  birth-weight  was  six 
and  three-quarters  pounds.  Nothing  abnormal  was 
noted  at  the  time  of  birth  or  during  the  puerperium. 
She  was  breast  fed.  After  the  sixth  day,  as  she  cried 
incessantly,  the  breast  feeding  was  supplemented  by  a 
mixture  of  milk  and  boiled  water.  She  was  brought 
to  the  dispensary  because  of  a  slight  attack  of  diarrhea 
and  vomiting  of  one  day's  duration. 

Examination  showed  a  fairly  developed  but  poorly 
nourished  child,  weighing  seven  pounds  and  one  ounce. 
The  head,  chest  and  extremities  were  normal.  The 
liver  was  normal.  In  the  left  hypochondrium,  in  the 
position  of  the  spleen,  could  be  felt  a  movable  mass 
extending  from  under  the  ribs  to  slightly  below  the 
level  of  the  umbilicus.  The  edge  was  sharp.  Numer- 
ous nodules,  varying  in  size  from  peas  to  marbles  were 
felt  in  the  groins  and  axillx.  The  abdomen  was  sUghtly 
distended,  tense  and  apparently  tender. 

The  blood  was  first  examined  on  June  27,  the  forty- 
fifth  day  of  life,  with  the  following  results :  Hemoglobin 
(Tallqvist  method),  60%;  red  corpuscles,  4,392,000; 
white  corpuscles,  918,000. 

A  differential  count  of  a  thousand  white  corpuscles, 
stained  according  to  Wright's  method,"  gave  the  follow- 
ing results  :  Polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles,  0.5%; 
small  mononuclear  basophiles  (lymphocytes),  93.2%; 
large  basophUes  (large  mononuclears  and  transitionals), 
5.9%;  eosinophiles,  0.1%;  x-cells,  0.3%. 

The  basophilic  (non-granular),  mononuclear  cells, 
which  comprised  over  99%  of  the  leucocytes  present, 
were  of  all  sizes,  so  that  the  distinction  between  large 
and  small  forms  was  quite  arbitrary.  In  some  there 
was  considerable  protoplasm,  but  in  most  there  was 
only  a  narrow  rim  of  it  about  the  nucleus.  Some 
appeared  like  free  nuclei.  The  cells  denominated 
x-cells  were  large,  with  single,  pale  nuclei  filling  nearly 
the  whole  cell,  we  blue  protoplasm  studded  with  small, 
deeply  stained,  reddish,  oval  or  round  granules.  They 
should,  perhaps,  have  been  classed  as  myelocytes. 
Obvious  myelocytes  were  absent,  but  prolonged  search 
disclosed  a  single  cell  with  neutrophilic,  granular  pro- 
toplasm, and  a  large,  sUghtly  indented  nudeua.    Dur- 
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ing  the  above  count,  no  mast  ceUs  or  nucleated  reds 
were  seen,  but  prolonged  search  disclosed  very  rare 
normoblasts  and  equally  rare  mast  cells.  There  was 
rather  more  than  normal  variation  in  the  size  and  color- 
ing of  the  reds.  SUght  poikUocytosis.  No  tendencnr 
to  large  forms.  The  platelets  were  very  greatly  i%duced, 
a  half  hour's  search  showing  but  five  or  six.  lodo- 
philia  negative. 

The  patient  lived  a  month.  Treatment,  apart  from 
that  directed  at  the  digestive  disorder,  consisted  of 
arsenic.  Even  in  minute  doses,  however,  Fowler's 
solution  was  not  well  borne  by  the  stomach  and  had  to 
be  frequently  interrupted.  Although  the  diarrhea 
was  only  in  part  relieved,  the  child  gamed  a  half  poimd 
in  weight  and  appeared  to  do  very  well  until  July  25, 
a  month  after  the  diagnosis  was  made.  On  that  day 
she  was  brought  in  by  her  mother  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse with  marked  cyanosis,  dvBpnea,  retraction  of  the 
chest  in  breathing  and  other  evidences  of  obstruction 
of  the  laiynx  or  trachea.  There  was  no  membrane  in 
the  throat,  but  in  one  nostril  was  a  small,  yellowish 
mass,  the  nature  of  which,  in  the  child's  condition, 
could  not  be  further  explored.  The  voice  was  not 
entirely  lost.  Iliere  were  a  few  small  hemorrhagic 
spots  on  the  abdomen.  As  intubation  or  tracheotomy 
seemed  urgently  needed,  the  child  was  immediately 
transferred  to  the  hospital,  but  she  died  before  reaching 
iheK.    No  autopsy  was  permitted. 

Leukemia  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  it  is  rare 
in  infancy,  much  more  so  than  later  in  childhood. 
Morse '  in  1894  collected  twenty  cases  of  infantile 
leukemia  from  the  literature,  most  of  which  he 
rightly  states  must  be  excluded  because  of  faulty 
methods  of  diagnosis.  He  adds  one  case  of  his 
own  which  he  considers  to  be  of  the  mixed  cell 
tjrpe.  Audeoud  *  observed  fifty-six  cades  of 
lymphatic  leukemia  in  children,  eleven  of  which 
occurred  ia  the  first  year  of  life.  He  gives  no 
further  details.  The  cases  of  acute  leukemia  in 
childhood,  as  'summarized  by  McCrae  •  in  1900, 
included  thirteen  undoubted  cases  to  which  he 
added  one  more.  But  one  of  them,  that  of  Cabot, 
not  reported  in  detail,  was  an  infant.  The  case 
of  Bloch  and  Hirschfeld,*  a  child  of  eight  months, 
should  perhaps  have  been  included.  More  re- 
cently a  number  of  cases  of  leukemia  under  two 
years  of  age  have  been  reported.  The  following 
may  be  accepted  as  reasonably  certain:  (1) 
McCaw,'  twenty  months,  acute  lymphatic.  (2) 
Strauss,^    thirteen    months,    acute    lymphatic. 

(3)  Vermehren,'  twelve  weeks,  acute  lymphatic. 

(4)  Welt-Kakels,*  eighteen  months,  acute  lym- 
phatic. (5)  Glinski,"'  one  year,  acute  lymphatic. 
(6)    Scott,"  nine  months,  chronic  lymphatic. 

The  following  recent  cases  are  probably  leuke- 
mia, but  must  be  accepted  with  reservations  as 
the  diagnoses  are  doubtful  or  the  descriptions 
incomplete:  (1)  Miller,"  age  eight  months, 
acute,  no  differential  count.  (2)  Rolleston  and 
Latham,^  eighteen  months,  acute,  mixed-celled, 
no  counts  of  red  or  white  corpuscles,  not  con- 
sidered leukemia  by  the  authors.  (3)  Jewett,' 
age  thirteen  months,  duration  two  and  one-half 
months,  lymphatic.  (4)  Jewett,"  age  seven 
months,  chronic  lymphatic.  Jewett's  cases  must 
be  classed  as  doubtful,  since  the  leucocytoses 
were  of  such  relatively  slight  degree  (21,000  and 
33,000  respectively),  and  but  a  single  examina- 


tion of  the  blood  was  made  in  each  case.  In 
infancy,  even  if  such  an  increase  as  this  is  found 
to  be  made  up  of  lymphocytes,  a  diagnosis  of 
leukemia  does  not  necessarily  follow. 

The  present  case,  therefore,  is  probably  younger 
than  any  hitherto  reported,  in  which  the  blood 
has  been  thoroughly  studied  by  modem  methods. 

The  duration  of  this  case  cannot  be  stated 
with  certfunty  as  the  onset  was  insidious.  The 
large  size  of  the  spleen  and  the  well-developed 
blood-picture  at  the  time  it  was  recognized,  as 
well  as  its  slow  progress  thereafter,  make  it  alto- 
gether probable  that  it  had  existed  for  several 
weeks  at  least.  Nothing  abnormal  was  noticed 
on  the  tenth  day  when  the  case  passed  from  the 
observation  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  so  that  it 
will  probably  fall  within  the  rather  arbitrary 
limit  of  nine  weeks  set  by  Ebstein,^^  as  the  line 
between  acute  and  chronic  cases.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  disease  may  have  begun  in  the 
earliest  days  of  life  or  even  before  birth.  Poll- 
man  "  has  reported  a  case  recognized  at  the  age 
of  two  weeks.  He  considered  it  congenital. 
Full  blood-counts  are  not  recorded,  and  Da  Costa" 
is  probably  correct  in  classing  it  among  cases  in 
which  the  differential  count  of  leucocjrtes  "  has 
been  faultily  made  or  entirely  neglected."  The 
same  might  be  said  of  cases  of  Von  Jakesch  and 
Klebs  "  and  of  Sanger  "  of  leukemia  in  the  fetus. 

This  case  ran  its  course  almost  without  symp- 
toms which  would  suggest  the  diagnosis  of  leuk- 
emia. A  tendency  to  cry  constantly  is  often 
noted  in  infants  with  leukemia,  but  is  hardly  sug- 
gestive of  that  disease.  Hemorrhages  into  the 
skin,  a  frequent  symptom  of  acute  leukenua, 
were  present,  but  only  on  the  day  of  death.  Had 
it  not  been  the  rule  of  the  clinic  to  make  a 
thorough  physical  examination  of  every  patient 
and  to  examine  the  blood  in  every  case  presenting 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  or  lymph  nodes,  the 
case  would  undoubtedly  have  been  regarded  as 
one  of  ordinary  summer  diarrhea. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  in  this  case  is  a 
matter  of  much  interest.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  cause  of  the  obstruction  of  the  larynx  or 
trachea  which  was  the  terminal  event  was  not 
determined.  At  the  time  it  was  considered  to  be 
laryngeal  diphtheria,  but  the  fact  that  the  voice 
was  not  entirely  lost  and  that  no  other  evidences 
of  diphtheria  were  present  would  seem  to  make  it 
improbable.  The  question  is  of  especial  interest 
in  view  of  the  frequency  with  which  marked 
enlargement  of  the  thymus  is  found  in  leukemia.'" 
According  to  Pinkus "  it  is  always  enlarged. 
Ortner  *'  describes  a  case  in  which  death  occurred 
in  an  attack  of  dyspnea  due  to  enlarged  thymus. 
He  mentions  as  other  causes  of  dyspneic  attacks 
in  leukemia:  leukemic  infiltration  of  the  Ixmg, 
pressure  of  enlarged  lymph  nodes  or  enlarged 
thyroid  on  the  trachea,  hemorrhages  into  the 
pleura  or  mediastinum,  pleurisy,  pressure  of  en- 
larged lymph  nodes  on  the'  vagus  or  recurrent 
largyneal  nerve,  high  position  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  lymphomatous  infiltration  of  the  diaphragm. 
Dyspnea  may  also  be  of  purely  cardiac  origin. 
It  is  probable  also  that  leukemic  infiltration  of 
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the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  of  trachea 
might  cause  such  symptoms,  since  Stieda  **  has 
recorded  a  case  of  Uuyngeal  stenosis  due  to  pseudo- 
leukemic  infiltration  and  fatal  after  tracheotomy. 
It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  same  might 
occur  in  true  leukemia. 

Concerning  the  great  reduction  of  platelets  in 
the  stained  specimen,  the  following  case  is  of  in- 
terest: 

A.  J.  D.,  age  forty-nine,  male.  Patient  of  Dr.  F.  P. 
Denny.  Lymphatic  leukemia,  duration  about  two 
months.  White  corpuscles  858,000,  of  which  83.4% 
were  small  mononuclear  baaophiles  and  16.2%  large 
basophiles.  About  one  platelet  could  be  seen  in  eveiy 
three  fields  of  the  spreaa  stained  by  Wright's  method. 
This  patient  afterwards  died  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by 
autopsy.  A  count  of  the  platelets  made  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Pratt,  using  the  method  devised  by  him,"  showed 
their  number  to  be  25,200,  a  vety  marked  reduction. 

Most  writers  have  found  the  platelets  increased** 
or  hypertrophied  **  in  leukemia.  The  cases 
quoted,  however,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
this  statement  is  based  in  general  upon  the 
myelogenous  form  of  the  disease.  But  Muir  *• 
in  1891,  though  he  did  not  distinguish  the  two 
kinds  of  leukemia  by  name,  and  though  he  did 
not  make  differential  counts,  states,  "  When  the 
uninucleated  corpuscles  alone  are  increased  in 
number,  the  blood  plates  become  very  few,  and 
in  some  cases  may  be  almost  absent  before  death. 
In  the  other  type  described  they  are  generally 
increased  in  number." 

*  Horse:  Boston  Ucdicai.  and  Scroicai.  Jodrhai.,  exzxi,  133. 
*Audeoud:  Tr&it<  des  msladieR  de  I'enfanoe  (Granoher),  ii,  112. 
'MoCne:  BuUetin  of  Johna  Hopkins  Hospital.  1900,  xi,  102. 
<Bloch  and  Binobfeld:  Zeitschrift  fOr  k£nisclia  MedieSn,  zi 
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BOSTON  CITY  HOSPITAL  CLINICAL  MEETING. 

November  10,  1904. 

Db.  F.  B.  Lund  in  the  Chair;  Dr.  L.  R.  G. 
Cbandon,  Secretary. 

The  following  cases  were  presented: 

sarcoma    of  thb   tibia:    an    unusual    history: 
amputation:  becovbrt. 

BT  H.  L.   BTJBBSUi,   M.D. 

A.  M.  G.,  a  girl  seventeen  years  of  age,  entered  the 
hoq>ital  on  My  20,  1904.    Her  left  kniee  had  been 


swollen,  slightly  painful  for  about  a  month.  Then  was 
no  history  of  her  naving  injured  the  limb.  On  physical 
examination  the  upper  third  of  the  left  tibia  was  gen- 
erally thickened  ana  tender  on  pressure.  The  flexion 
of  the  jomt  was  limited  to  60°. 

At  this  time  in  the  Out-Patient  Dqiartment,  a  pro- 
visional diagnosis  of  osteomyelitis  was  made  and  an 
incision  five  inches  in  length  was  made  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  leg  just  below  the  knee.  The  bone  was 
removed  down  to  the  marrow;  no  free  pus  was  found, 
but  there  was  considerable  free  bleeding.  The  iodo- 
form wicks  were  kept  in  position  a  few  days  and  were 
then  removed.  On  the  1 6th  of  August,  there  was  still 
bare  bone  to  be  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  and 
the  patient  was  relieved  of  the  pain,  but  there  was  BtUl 
some  redness  and  tenderness  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
wound.  Ether  was  given  and  some  necrotic  bone  was 
curetted  and  chiselled  away,  care  being  taken  that  the 
joint  was  not  opened.  The  wound  was  then  packed 
with  gauze. 

This  second  operation  was  followed  by  relief  from 
pain,  althou^  there  was  considerable  shock.  Relief 
continued  in  the  bony  tissue,  and  by  the  fiiat  of  Septem- 
ber the  wound  was  fairly  clean  and  was  dressed  daily. 
On  Sept.  13,  it  was  noticed  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
tumor  had  begun  to  assume  the  typical  spheroidal 
appearance  of  a  sarcoma.  The  granulations  bleed 
easily,  and  there  is  a  gaping  cavity  in  the  head  of  the 
tibia  2x2x1  inches.  A  report  from  the  pathologist 
of  the  bony  tissue  removed  at  the  second  operation 
establishes  a  diagnosis  of  endothelial  sarcoma. 

The  diagnosis  of  sarcoma  having  been  established, 
it  was  explained  to  the  girl's  parents  that  an  amputa- 
tion would  be  necessary.  They  removed  the  girl  from 
the  hospital,  but  on  the  third  of  October  asked  to  have 
her  readmitted.  On  Oct.  6,  an  amputation  was  done 
throuj^  the  fonur,  just  above  the  knee-joint,  by  a 
long  anterior  and  a  »iort  posterior  flap  of  skin,  with 
circular  division  of  the  muscles.  The  vessels  were 
tied  with  silk,  tlie  muscle  sutured  with  catgut  over 
the  end  of  the  bone;  the  skin  flaps  were  sutured  with 
sUkworm-gut  and  horsehair  sutures.  .  A  small  rubber 
dam  drain  was  inserted  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
stump  and  a  ham  splint  was  applied.  The  wound  was 
dre.S8ed  on  the  thira  day  and  was  healing  by  first  inten- 
tion. On  Oct.  18,  the  middle  of  the  woimd  had  sepa- 
rated somewhat  and  a  granulating  surface  presented 
itsdf .  This  surface  gradually  covered  in,  and  patient 
was  up  and  about  ward  by  Nov.  1.  On  Nov.  16,  she 
was  (uscharged,  relieved. 

Endothelial  sarcomata  are  malignant,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  by  this  amputation  the  patient's  life 
may  be  saved.  So  far  as  is  known  there  has  been 
no  metastases  or  recurrence  following  the  ampu- 
tation. 

A  CASK  OF  GLANDERS   (FARCT). 

ST  JOHN  L.   AJtBS,   l<J>, 

The  patient  was  a  male,  fifty-nine  years  old,  a  wid- 
ower. Entered  the  hospital  Oct.  28,  1904,  imder  the 
diagnosis  of  pneumonia. 

Family  history:  Negative.  Previous  history:  Has 
never  been  sick  before.  Uses  alcoholic  beverages  in 
moderation.  Had  gonorrhea  two  years  ago,  and  was 
operated  upon  for  stricture  in  April,  1904,  at  ttie  Boston 
City  Hospital. 

Present  history:  Six  days  ago  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  and  had  a  chill  which  lasted  an  hour,  followed  by 
sweating,  and  fever  which  has  persisted.  Vomited 
several  times  the  first  day,  but  none  since.  Pain  at 
once  was  felt  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest  and  was 
worse  on  taking  a  long  breath.    Has  had  a  sli^t 
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cough  with  expectoration  which  two  days  ago  was 
tinged  with  blood. 

ftiysical  examination:  Patient  well  developed  and 
nourished.  General  condition  fair.  Considerable  pros- 
tration. Temperature  104.  Pulse  115,  regular,  good 
vohime  and  tension.  Respiration  45,  considerable 
dyq>nea,  slight  cyanosis.  Tongue  coated  and  tremu- 
lous when  protruded.  Fingers  tremulous  ^en  ex- 
tended.   Patient  is  restless  and  somewhat  delirioiu. 

Heart:  negative.  Lungs:  Left  negative;  right  lung 
shows  dullness  leading  to  flatness  in  m>nt  below  fourth 
rib,  and  flatness  in  axilla  and  in  back  below  angle  of 
scapula  to  base.  Over  this  area  intense  bronchial 
breathing  with  increased  vocal  and  tactile  fremitus. 
Bronchophony  and  whispered  voice  sounds  markedly 
increasea.    Many  firm  and  sub-crepitant  rftles. 

Abdomen :  negative.  Reflexes :  negative.  Two  days 
later,  on  Oct.  30,  there  developed  redness,  swell- 
ing and  tenderness  in  the  tip  of  the  Uttle  finger  of  the 
left  band,  and  one  small  pustule  appeared  on  the  right 
hand  and  two  on  the  neck.  On  the  following  day, 
the  left  foot  became  swollen,  red  and  tender,  and  the 
big  toe  became  of  a  deep  purplish  color. 

More  pustules  appearea  on  the  upper  arms  and 
rapidly  developed  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  being 
diffusely  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  arms,  legs 
and  face.  The  pustules  varied  in  size  and  shape,  from 
a  sg^  pea  to  a  dime,  and  contained  a  sero-purulent 
fluid. 

The  lesions  in  the  skin  and  phalanges  multiplied 
during  the  next  twenty-four  hours;  the  patient  grew 
rapidly  weaker  and  Sed  on  the  eleventh  day  of  his 
illness  and  the  fifth  day  after  entrance  to  the  hospital. 
The  temperature  ranged  between  102°  and  104°  F., 
and  the  pulse  finally  rose  to  150. 

When  this  patient  entered  the  hospital  his  occupation 
was  stated  as  "  a  postman."  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  be  was  employed  as  driver  on  a  mail  wagon 
used  for  carrying  the  mail  between  the  Post  Ofiioe  and 
the  South  Terminal,  and  that  recently  he  had  been 
serving  as  night  watchman  also  in  the  stable  where  the 
horses  were  put  up,  and  that  part  of  his  work  was  to 
feed  the  horses.  About  ten  days  after  his  death  an 
insp)ection  of  the  stable  was  made  by  a  veterinarian, 
who  reported  the  presence  of  a  horse  suffering  with 
glanders. 

Autopsy  by  Dr.  Mallory. 

OaTEinS  DEFORMANS   (pAQST's  DISEASE). 

BT  OBOBOB  B.  BHAmTOK,   M.D. 

This  patient  entered  the  hospital  five  weeks  ago, 
referred  from  the  out-patient  department  by  Dr.  Locke. 
The  family  history  presents  nothing  of  importance. 
He  considers  himself  to  have  been  well  up  to  fifteen 
years  ago,  at  which  time  the  head  of  the  right  femur 
pained  him  in  walking.  At  the  same  time  had  "  tibial 
idcrar "  of  left  leg  which  healed  under  treatment.  Right 
tibia  then  "  broke  out  in  sixteen  pustules"  which  under 
treatment  became  localized  and  healed  in  three  months. 
A  month  after  this  he  noticed  right  leg  be^n  to  bow 
anteriorly  and  externally,  and  the  right  thigh  showed 
similar  signs  three  years  later;  no  pain,  except  as  noted 
above.  TUnks  the  left  leg  commenced  to  bow  and 
enlarge  at  about  same  time,  but  progressed  much  more 
slowly.  Was  much  "  run  down  "  at  this  time  and 
"  heart  was  acutely  dilated;  "  no  sjrmptoms  of  broken 
compensation.  Had  not  noticed  dow  enlargement  of 
calvarium  until  very  lately.  For  past  three  years  has 
has  been  troubled  with  dyspnea  and  faintness  on  exer- 
tion. He  now  has  mitral  insufliciency  and  sclerotic 
arteries.  He  denies  venereal.  Formerly  used  some 
sleohoL 

Hie  calvarium  oS  the  head  is  considerably  enlarged; 


the  bone  is  rather  rough  over  the  forehead;  the  tem- 
poral arteries  are  markedly  tortuous  and  sclerotic; 
more  noticeably  so  on  the  ri^t;  there  is  a  shallow  pari- 
etal depression  on  either  side  of  the  median  line;  no 
marked  enlargement  of  mastoid  processes;  no  apparent 
enlargement  of  the  bones  of  the  face  nor  of  the  zygo- 
matic arch;  there  is  the  characteristic  triangular  out- 
line of  the  face. 

The  chest  is  rather  barrel  shaped;  there  is  consider- 
able prominence  in  the  right  lower  back,  apparently 
due  to  bony  enlargement  of  ninth  rib;  moderate 
enlargement  of  the  clavicles.  There  is  no  noticeably 
bony  enlargement  or  deformity  of  the  arms;  the  legs 
are  markedly  bow-legged;  both  femurs  are  thickened 
and  show  external  ana  anterior  bowing.  Shafts  of  the 
tibise  are  much  enlarged  and  roughened,  with  anterior 
and  external  bowing.  The  mode  of  locomotion  is 
characteristic. 

PROBABLE  SYPHILIS  OF  ELBOW. 

BT  J.   C.  HUBBAKO,   II.D. 

H.  F.  B.,  an  adult  male,  came  to  the  Out-Patient 
Department  early  in  October.  In  May,  1904,  he  fell, 
striking  his  left  elbow.  The  injury  was  considered 
slight  and  his  doctor  immobilized  the  elbow  for  a  few 
days.  When  the  splint  was  removed  the  elbow  was 
found  to  be  stiff.  Pain  soon  developed  in  the  joint. 
Since  then  the  limitation  of  motion  and  the  pain  have 
steadily  increased  till  at  present  every  night,  large  doses 
of  morphine  are  necessary.  I  thii^  the  patient  has 
taken  as  much  as  a  grain  and  a  half  eadi  night.  He 
has  been  told  the  dimgers  of  the  morphine  habit  and 
has  tried  to  keep  the  doses  small,  but  without  success. 
He  has  since  May  been  to  many  doctors  and  had  various 
forms  of  treatment  without  any  benefit.  The  limita- 
tion of  motion  and  the  pain  have  steadily  increased. 

On  examination  he  presented  an  elbow  which  had 
but  very  little  flexion  or  extension  from  the  position  of 
ri^t  angle  flexion  in  which  the  joint  was  held.  Over 
the  internal  condyle  there  was  a  definite  thickening 
which  was  tender  to  touch.  In  other  respects  the  man 
appeared  perfectly  healthy.  The  x-ray  picture  ^owed 
the  thickening  of  the  condyle  to  be  due  to  a  thickening 
of  the  periosteum.  There  was  an  irregular  thickening 
of  the  periosteum  over  the  lower  half  of  the  humerus 
and  possibly  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  bones  of 
the  wrcarm  just  at  the  elbow.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  characteristic  in  this  periostitis. 

On  more  careful  questioning  of  the  patient,  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  had  sjrphilis  in  his  youtii  for 
which  he  had  taken  for  two  years  an  apparently  thor- 
ough course  of  treatment  and  had  stopped  his  medi- 
cines only  when  the  doctor  told  him  that  he  was  cured. 

Having  learned  this  hiatorj'  the  man  was  given  ten- 
grain  doses  of  potassic  iodine.  After  a  very  few  doses, 
in  fact  the  patient  says  after  the  second,  thepain  be^an 
to  leave  and  the  morphia  was  dropped.  The  motion 
at  the  elbow  became  more  free  and  in  a  comparatively 
^ort  time,  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  arm  was  practically 
as  good  as  ever. 

Tlie  potassic  iodide  was  slowly  increased.  At  present 
he  has  a  perfectly  free  elbow  joint  which  gives  no  pain. 
The  potassic  iodide  must  have  been  of  beiaefit  from  its 
own  intrinsic  virtues  and  not  from  any  mental  effect 
on  the  patient  for  he  was  opposed  to  trying  the  medi- 
cine when  he  learned  its  nature,  as  he  was  sure  his 
present  trouble  could  have  no  connection  with  the 
previous  syphilis  as  his  treatment  at  that  time  had  been 
so  thorough. 

I  show  this  case  because  of  the  interest  con- 
nected with  the  almost  startling  recovery  and 
because  of  the  suggestion  it  gives  as  to  treatment 
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in  doubtful  cases  with  a  specific  history.  The 
fact  of  yielding  to  treatment  with  potassic  iodide, 
however,  does  not  make  it  absolutely  positive 
that  the  trouble  was  of  syphilitic  origin. 

TWO  CASKS  OF  PROSTATIC  HYPSBTBOPHY  TREATXD  BY 
TOTAL  BEUOVAL  OP  THZ  GLAND  BY  PEBINBAL  PRO»- 
TATBCTOUY. 

•T  imUICB  ■.  WAT«ON,  M.D. 

Thxse  two  patients  upon  whom  the  operation 
of  total  prostatectomy  has  been  performed,  pre- 
sent some  points  of  interest,  the  chief  of  which, 
to  me  personally,  was  the  opportunity  which  they 
afforded  for  me  to  once  more  contrast  two  differ- 
ent ways  of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  gland, 
one  of  them  being  that  with  which  I  have  been 
famiUar  and  have  practiced  from  time  to  time 
since  1888,  the  other  that  having  the  technic 
en^loyed  by  Dr.  Young  of  Baltimore. 

The  results  are  excdlent  in  both  cases.  The 
differences  in  the  manner  of  operating  are  con- 
siderable and  have  confirmed  me  in  favor  of  that 
one  which  I  have  used  for  so  long  a  time  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

The  essential  differences  between  the  two  are 
these:  The  one  is  done  by  a  careful  dissection 
conducted  under  the  eye,  more  or  less,  and  occu- 
pies from  twenty  to  forty  minutes,  according  to 
the  conditions  presented  in  individual  cases. 
The  other,  which  is  that  which  I  prefer,  is  an 
operation  by  enucleation,  with  the  finger,  done 
wholly  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone,  which  in  this 
particular  condition  is  much  more  valuable  to  me 
personally  than  is  that  of  sight  in  doing  the 
other  method.  It  occupies  from  four  to  fifteen 
minutes  according  to  circumstances.  The  aver- 
age time  wiU  be  about  eight  minutes  for  the  entire 
operation  in  the  generid  run  of  cases. 

The  dissecting  operation  aims  at  and  is  claimed 
by  Dr.  Young  to  secure  the  preservation  intact 
of  the  ejaculatory  ducts  and  the  prostatic  urethra. 
The  operation  by  enucleation  with  the  finger  tip 
disregards  injury  to  both  of  these  structures. 

Excellent  results  are  obtained  by  both  methods 
of  operating;  The  mortality  and  immediate 
results  are  not  better  in  the  one  than  in  the  other, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  reports  of  cases  published 
and  by  our  own  experiences.  The  remote  results 
of  the  finger  enudeation  operations,  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  are  excellent.  Those  of  the  dissecting 
ones  are  less  available,  for  the  latter  have  not  been 
done  in  sufficient  niunbers  until  recently  to  allow 
of  a  comparison. 

The  mortality  of  the  perineal  operations,  how- 
ever done,  not  of  course  meaning,  by  that  state- 
ment, to  imply  whether  skillfully  or  unskillfully 
done,  but  by  whatever  of  the  ways  they  are  skill- 
fully done,  have  gradually  succeeded  in  reaching 
a  point  of  low  mortality,  from  3%  at  the  best  to 
5%  as  an  average,  that  will  cause  them,  if  done 
early  enough,  and  before  the  catheter  has  infected 
the  bladder  to  a  serious  degree,  and  if  the  kidneys 
have  a  proper  degree  of  functional  capability, 
before  long,  I  believe,  to  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  time-honored  treatment  of  the  malady 
by  the  catheter,  whenever  the  latter  fails  to  be 


entirely  successful ;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  the  case, 
and  perhaps,  though  it  sounds  rather  a  bold  state- 
ment, should  wholly  displace  the  catheter  as  a 
means  of  treatment.  This  statement  sounds 
less  startling  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  per- 
sonally advocating  the  employment  of  the  radical 
operations  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
than  to  the  medical  and  surgical  practitioners 
who  for  the  greater  part  of  this  time  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  advocacy  of  the  small  number  of  sur- 
geons who  have  tried  to  demonstrate  the  value 
and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  radical  opera- 
tive treatment,  and  the  inherent  dangers  that 
are  involved  in  the  seemingly  much  more  innocent 
procedure  of  the  use  of  the  catheter;  for  we  have 
watched  the  evolution  of  the  operative  treatment, 
and  have  at  last  seen  it  take  root  with  the  most 
astonishing  strength,  find  it  being  loudly  pro- 
claimed by  a  host  of  operators  who  seem  to  have 
all  in  a  moment  become  aware  of  its  existence 
for  the  first  time,  and  are  likely  to  witness  the 
too  far  swing  of  the  pendulum  whereby  it  will  be 
brought  into  disrepute,  perhaps,  by  being  indis- 
criminately put  into  practice  by  any  one  and 
every  one,  in  all  manner  of  cases,  some  of  which 
will  not  be  appropriate  for  its  application. 
To  return  to  the  patients  I  show  here  to-night. 

The  one  upon  whom  the  operation  by  the  technic 
employed  by  Dr.  Yoimg  was  done,  is  a  negro  of  fifty- 
five  years  oi  age.  He  was  in  fairly  good  general  con- 
dition when  operated  upon,  had  had  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  for  about  two  years,  and  for  six  months  they 
had  been  severe,  so  far  as  the  local  conditions  of  the 
bladder  and  pain  and  distress  were  concerned.  The 
functional  capability  of  the  kidneys  was  sufficiently 
good  to  sustain  the  strain  of  the  operation.  There 
was  a  residual  of  about  six  ounces,  and  a  well-marked 
cystitis,  frequent  and  distressing  desire  to  urinate. 

In  this  operation  the  gland  is  exposed  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  time-honored  incisions  —  the  inverted  V 
or  inverted  Y  cuts  —  in  the  perineimi,  is  brou^t 
toward  the  surface  of  the  perineum  by  means  of  a  two- 
bladed  retractor  passed  into  the  bladder  through  an 
opening  made  in  the  membranous  urethra.  The  outer 
capsule  of  the  gland  is  slit  through  by  two  incisions, 
one  on  either  side  the  median  line  of  the  gland  and 
extendingover  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  posterior 
aspect.  Each  lobe  is  then  enucleated  in  turn,  by  means 
of  a  blunt  dissector  which  separates  it  from  the  outer 
sheath,  and  removed. 

The  operation  required  forty  minutes  for  its  perform- 
ance, was  attended  b}'  free  hemorrhage  at  the  time  and 
a  secondary  one  of  severe  character  late  the  same  after- 
noon. 

Convalescence  was  slow,  voluntary  control  of  urina- 
tion was  reguned  in  the  fifth  week.  Cystitis  is  now  — 
seventh  week  —  almost  cured.  No  residual  urine. 
There  are  no  subjective  symptoms,  no  frequency,  the 
urine  is  voided  painlessly  and  volimtarily. 

The  operation  done  in  the  second  case  is  that 
proposed  originally  by  Gouley  of  New  York, 
many  years  ago,  1873,  and  which  has  been  prac- 
ticed by  me  since  1888,  though  not  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases,  and  is  identical  with  the  method 
used  by  Goodfellow  of  San  Francisco  and  by 
Bryson  of  St.  Louis,  since  1890  and  1895,  and  is 
the  same  as  the  perineal  part  of  Alexander's 
operation  proposed  in  1895,  the  other  part  of 
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which  is  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  for  the  purpose 
of  steadying  the  gland  from  within  the  bladder 
during  the  manipulations  upon  it  from  below. 

The  urethra  is  opened  just  anterior  to  the 
apex  of  the  prostate,  by  an  ordinary  median 
perineal  external  urethrotomy  incision.  Through 
this  opening  the  forefinger  is  passed  into  the 
prostatic  urethra,  and  with  its  tip  the  mucous 
membrane  along  the  sides  of  the  latter,  each  in 
turn,  is  bored  or  scratched  through  by  the  finger 
nail;  personally  I  push  the  tip  of  the  finger  under- 
neath the  overhanging  ledge  formed  by  the 
lateral  lobe  of  the  gland  projecting  into  the  pros- 
tatic urethra  on  each  side,  and  pry  upward  upon 
the  under  surface  of  the  ledge.  When  this  is 
done  a  longitudinal  rent  is  made  through  the 
lateral  aspect  of  the  prostatic  urethra  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  gland,  through  which  opening 
the  lateral  lobe  on  one  side  and  subsequently 
through  a  corresponding  opening  made  in  the 
other  side,  its  fellow,  are  successively  enucleated 
by  the  finger  tip  which  separates  them  from  their 
outer  fibrous  capsule. 

The  lobes  are  each  in  turn  withdrawn  through 
the  urethral  opening  already  described,  unless 
they  be  too  large  to  be  withdrawn  in  this  way 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  tearing  the  structures 
too  much,  especially  the  rectum. 

The  operation  in  this  case  occupied  eight  minutes 
altogether.  The  enucleation  alone  took  me  three 
minutes.  There  was  no  hemorrhage  at  the  time  or 
subsequently.  The  patient  was  sitting  up  in  bed  and 
reading  a  newspaper  when  I  made  my  visit  on  the 
second  day. 

Convalescence  was  slow  with  respect  to  the  local, 
but  unintemrpted  so  far  as  the  general  conditions  were 
concerned.  He  has  not  yet  —  five  weeks  after  the 
operation  —  wholly  regained  control  of  micturition, 
there  being  a  little  leaking,  when  he  stands  up  and 
moves  about,  through  a  minute  opening  left  unhealed 
in  the  perineum.  One  week  later  the  opening  com- 
pletely closed  and  fuU  control  of  urination  and  res- 
toration of  it  to  the  normal  condition  took  place.  A 
small  amount  of  pus  and  mucus  still  remam  in  the 
urine,  but  are  daily  becoming  less.  There  is  no  reeddual 
urine.  Urination  is  voluntary,  painless.  There  is  no 
frequency  and  no  subjective  symptoms  of  any  sort. 

The  time  element  in  these  operations  is  an 
important  one.  This  is  one  of  the  particular 
advantages  secured  by  the  operation  described 
last,  as  compared  with  the  more  laborious  and 
prolonged  perineal  dissecting  methods  of  which 
there  are  a  considerable  number  closely  resem- 
bling each  other,  and  which  aim  at  preserving 
more  or  less,  or  wholly,  intact,  the  prostatic 
urethra,  which  may  in  some  cases  be  done,  but 
cannot  be  guaranteed  in  all  of  them,  no  matter 
what  skill  the  operator  may  have  or  what  tech- 
nic  is  employed.  That  it  can  be  done  in  some 
cases,  however,  is  assuredly  true. 

I  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  so 
urgent  as  to  the  importance  of  saving  the  ejacu- 
latory  ducts.  I  will  not  dispute  those  who  claim 
to  be  able  to  do  it,  but  confine  myself  to  stating 
that  I,  personally,  cannot  succeed  in  excluding 
them  from  injury  or  from  field  of  a  perineal  oper- 


ation, no  matter  what  method  of  technic  I 
may  employ.  No  one,  even  granting  that  success 
has  attended  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  ducts 
during  the  operation,  can  be  assured  that  their 
integrity  will  not  be  injured  or  destroyed  by  their 
being  involved  in  the  subsequent  cicatrization. 

It  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  harm  results 
from  injury  or  destruction  of  the  prostatic  urethra 
during  the  operation.  On  these  various  accounts 
the  balance,  to  my  mind,  tips  distinctly  in  favor 
of  the  perineal  enucleation  operation  of  Gouley 
rather  than  toward  the  dissecting  procedures  of 
which  that  of  Young  is  one  example.  I  must, 
however,  admit  that  I  labor  under  the  influence 
which  is  so  common  a  one  in  biasing  the  human 
judgment,  namely,  that  of  having  to  wean 
myself  from  a  favorite  long  practised  method 
with  which  I  have  been  familiar  for  years,  and 
of  having  to  become  skilled  in  the  technical 
maneuvers  of  a  more  or  less  new  one. 

These  two  cases  are  the  thirty-ninth  and  for- 
tieth total  removals  of  the  prostate  and  the 
eighteenth  by  the  perineal  route  that  I  have 
thus  far  done  with  a  mortality  of  10%. 

ACUTE  PANCREATITIS. 

BT  r.  B.   I.OND,  M.D. 

Operation  twenty-one  hours  after  beginning 
of  attack. 

R.  W.,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  bom  in  Germany,  was 
seen  Oct.  3, 1904.  History  showed  that  she  had  always 
been  well  except  for  two  attacks  of  epigastric  pain  occur- 
ring in  the  last  three  years,  neither  of  which  had  been 
as  severe  as  the  present  attack.  She  was  admitted 
to  the  hospital  at  10  a.m.,  her  present  illness  having 
begun  at  one  o'clock  of  uie  dav  before,  with  severe 
epigastric  pain  and  vomiting.  She  was  attacked  while 
walking  home  from  church.  On  reaching  home,  the 
pain  and  vomiting  continued,  she  having  vomited 
every  half  hour  when  she  entered  the  hospital.  The 
pain  had  not  diminished  from  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  but  remained  about  the  same.  On  entrance, 
she  showed  marked  prostration,  brows  sweating,  eyes 
sunken,  facies  bad.  Temperature  104,  pulse  120  and 
weak.  Tongue  showed  a  dry,  brown  coat.  She 
constantly  vomited  a  brownish  fluid.  Marked  tender- 
ness and  muscular  spasm  were  present  in  the  epigas- 
trium and  right  upper  quadrant  of  the  abdomen. 
There  was  an  obscure  feeling  of  tmnor  in  the  epigas- 
trium. The  muscular  spasm  extended  all  over  the 
abdomen,  but  was  less  marked  than  in  the  epigastrium. 
White  count  showed  22,000  leucocytes.  There  was  a 
slight  jaundice.  The  writer's  diagnosis  was  probable 
perforation  of  the  gaU  bladder,  or  of  an  ulcer  in  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach.  His  first  assistant, 
Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  made  a  diagnosis  of  pancreatitis. 

The  patient  was  etherized,  and  under  ether  the  spasm 
disappeared,  and  a  tumor  corresponding  to  the  swollen 
bead  of  the  pancreas  and  extending  to  the  left  across 
the  epigastrium  and  into  the  left  hypochondrium  could 
be  felt.  An  incision  was  made  splitting  the  fibers  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  right  rectus  and  the  gaU 
bladder,  distended,  but  having  on  its  outer  surface  a 
healthy  peritoneum,  protruded  through  the  incision  to 
a  distance  of  about  two  inches  outside  the  abdominal 
wall.  It  was  found  to  contain  two  large  gallstones. 
Retracting  the  incision  towards  the  left  there  was 
found  to  be  no  free  blood  or  fluid  in  the  perineal  cavity, 
but  on  cutting  through  the  gastro-bepatic  omentum,  toe 
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head  of  ihe  pancreas  was  found  to  be  dark  red,  appar- 
enUy  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  dot,  and  presenting 
on  its  anterior  surface  two  or  three  areas  of  fat  necrosis, 
one  of  which  was  J  in.  by  1  in.  in  diameter.  The 
front  of  the  head  and  body  of  the  pancreas  were  scored 
^'ertically  and  transversely  in  order  to  relieve  tension 
and  favor  the  subsidance  of  the  inflammatory  tissue 
before  it  went  on  to  gangrene.  A  soft  spot  was  encoun- 
tered in  the  lower  part  of  the  pancreas,  containing 
gnunous  fluid.  This  was  evacuated.  Strips  of  sterile 
gauze  were  packed  down  firmly  in  the  front  of  the 
pancreas  to  absorb  exudate  and  favor  delimitation  of 
the  process  to  the  affected  area.  The  gall  bladder  was 
opened  and  after  the  removal  of  the  two  stones,  was 
drained.  The  importance  of  drainage  of  the  gall 
bladder,  a  treatment  in  both  acute  and  chronic  pan- 
creatitis, is  well  known.  The  gall  bladder  was  left 
projecting  through  the  incision,  being  secured  in  place 
by  a  single  stitch  to  the  skin  and  drained  by  a  tube 
which  was  tied  into  it.  About  six  hours  after  the 
operation,  the  patient  began  to  vomit  again,  but  the 
vomiting  dimmished  and  ceased  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  operation.  Hie  pulse  steadily  improved, 
the  sli^t  jaundice  cleared  up,  and  the  patient's  general 
condition  steadily  improvea  for  five  days.  The  gauze 
was  removed  on  the  fourth  day.  Then  the  tempera- 
ture began  to  rise,  the  epigastric  tenderness  to  return. 
There  was  a  free  (Uscharge  of  bile  from  the  gall  bladder, 
and  a  sl^t  discharge  of  pancreatic  fluid  from  the 
fistula  left  by  removal  of  the  gauze,  with  some  irrita- 
tion of  the  abdominal  wall. 

Sixteen  days  after  the  operation  the  patient  was 
again  etherized  and  the  epigastric  fistula  dilated  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  pus  and  necrotic  fat  washed  out 
from  a  cavity  in  front  of  the  pancreas.  After  this  the 
temperature  fell  to  normal  and  the  patient's  condition 
steadily  improved,  the  irritation  of  the  abdominal  wall 
greatly  diminished. 


ham  splint.  Immediate  relief  of  pain  followed  the 
operation .  The  rubber  drains  were  removed  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Five  da3rs  after  the  operation  a  plaster  of 
Paris  bandage  was  applied  to  the  knee.  The  tempera- 
ture gradually  came  down  to  normal,  reaching  that 
point  in  ten  days.  Two  weeks  after  the  operation  the 
patient  left  the  hospital  on  crutehes.  "Riere  was  no 
heat  or  tenderness  about  the  knee,  and  the  swelling  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  incisions  were  healed. 


99e&tca{  l^ogrej^j^. 


The  advantage  of  early  operation  in  limiting 
the  amount  of  sloughing  and  providing  further 
drainage  for  necrotic  material,  is  well  demon- 
strated by  this  case,  as  is  also  the  advantage  of 
early  exploratory  incision  in  epigastric  peritonitis. 

GONO&BHBAIi  ARTHRITIS  OF  THE   KNBK. 

BT  r.  B.  LUHS,   1(.D. 

A.  T.,  married,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  an  Italian, 
was  seen  by  the  writer  in  consultation,  on  Oct.  28, 1904. 
For  four  weeks  she  had  been  confined  to  bed  with  acute 
pain  and  swelling  of  the  right  knee,  attended  by  flexion. 
The  attack  had  been  preceded  by  an  attack  of  acute 
vannitis,  urethritis  and  cystitis. 

Examination  showed  a  young  woman,  wdl  developed 
and  nouri^ed,  Ijang  in  bed  with  the  knee  flexed  at 
about  30°,  very  tender;  hot  palpation  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  joint  and  considerable  peri- 
articular edema.  Temperatiure  102.  On  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  long  duration  of  the 
attack,  it  was  felt  that  palliative  treatment  would 
hardly  apply  to  the  case,  therefore  she  was  operated 
upon  the  next  day  at  the  City  Hospital. 

Under  ether,  an  incision  was  made  into  the  joint  on 
either  side  of  Uie  patella,  allowing  the  escape  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  sero-purulent  fluid  with  numerous 
flakes  of  fibrin.  The  synovial  membrane  was  much 
thickened,  deeply  injected,  and  velvety  in  appear- 
ance and  feel.  The  articular  cartila^  were  smooth 
and  normal  in  wpearance.  The  joint  was  washed 
out  with  sterile  salt  solution.  The  knee  was  forcibly 
straightened,  the  joint  drtdned  by  a  strip  of  rubber 
tissue  passed  in  throu^  each  wound  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  wounds  sewn  up.    The  leg  was  dressed  on  a 
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PEBITONEAL     SALINE     INFUSIONS     IN     ABDOMINAL 

OPERATIONS. 

J.  G.  Clahk  and  C.  C.  Norris  "  have  presented 
an  interesting  and  valuable  paper  on  this  subject. 
Their  conclusions  are  as  foUows: 

(1)  The  use  of  salt  solution  does  not  increase, 
but  unquestionably  minimizes  the  dangers  of 
pyogenic  infection. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  mortality 
the  convalescence  of  the  patient  is  rendered  in- 
finitely more  comfortable  and  satisfactory  through 
the  reduction  of  thirst,  the  increase  in  the  urinary 
excretion  and  the  minimizing  of  vesical  irritation. 

RETROPEBITONEAL  SARCOMA, 


Steele,"  in  March,  1900,  published  a  series  of 
conclusions  based  upon  the  study  of  61  cases 
of  sarcoma  originating  in  the  retroperitoneal 
space,  and  since  that  time  has  observed  3  new 
cases,  and  has  collected  a  supplementary  series 
of  32  cases,  making  a  grand  total  of  96  cases.  He 
sunmmrizes  his  paper  as  follows: 

Frequency.  —  SfU'coma  of  the  retroperitoneal 
space  is  not  very  uncommon.  In  the  past  few 
years  it  has  become  recognized  that  the  develop- 
ment of  such  tumors  has  a  definite  symptom- 
complex,  and  more  reference  is  being  made  to  the 
condition  in  current  literature,  with  a  relatively 
larger  number  of  reports  of  cases. 

Etiology.  —  The  condition  is  more  frequent  in 
the  first,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  decades;  53% 
occurred  in  the  interval  from  the  thirtieth  to  the 
sixtieth  years. 

Sex  is  not  s  predisposing  cause.  In  90  cases 
there  were  44  males  and  46  females.  In  4  cases 
there  seemed  to  be  a  direct  relation  between  an 
abdominal  injury  and  the  development  of  the 
tumor. 

In  one  case  the  tumor  grew  from  the  wall  of  a 
retroperitoneal  abscess. 

Coxtrae.  —  The  development  of  the  tumor  is 
very  quick.  The  average  interval  from  the  time 
the  growth  was  first  detected  to  operation  or 
death  in  fifty-eight  cases  was  eight  and  a  half 
months. 

Position  and  morbid  anatomy.  —  The  most 
common  point  of  origin  of  these  tumors  is  in  the 
lumbar  region  (30  cases,  or  32%),  and  the  right 
side  is  oftenest  afifected.    The  next  most  frequent 
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point  of  orig^k  is  the  center  of  the  retroperitoneal 
space  (19  cases,  or  20%).  Next  comes  the  iliac 
r^on  (17  cases,  or  18%).  In  6  cases  the  tumor 
grew  in  the  pelvis,  and  in  4  cases  it  originated 
in  the  upper  central  region  above  the  level  of 
the  umbilicus.  The  tumor  was  lateral  in  the 
majority  of  cases  (56,  or  60%),  and  two  thirds 
of  the  Lateral  tumors  were  upon  the  right  side. 
The  tumor  is.  almost  always  single.  It  is  usually 
lobulated  and  encapsulated,  and  is  hard  and  firm 
in  the  earlier  stages,  but  is  very  prone  to  degen- 
eration. The  degenerative  process  is  oftenest 
hemorrhagic  in  character,  but  may  be  puriform 
or  myxomatous.  In  a  thiid  of  the  cases  degenera- 
tion progressed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  growth 
assumed  a  cystic  character. 

Metastasis  occurred  in  one  third  of  the  cases. 
The  secondary  growths  are  most  often  found  in 
the  liver  and  limgs.  In  many  of  the  cases  the 
new  growth  involves  the  intestines,  and  in  5  cases 
a  cystic  txunor  ruptured  into  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract  or  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Symptomatology  and  diagnosis.  —  Emphasis 
must  be  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  symptoms 
and  signs  vary  so  greatly  in  accordance  with  the 
position  of  the  tumor  that  a  very  comprehensive 
classification  cannot  be  made.  The  signs  most 
characteristic  of  sarcoma  of  the  retroperitoneal 
space  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

The  earliest  manifestation  of  the  presence  of  a 
hard  or  elastic  nodular  tumor  usually  quite  im- 
movable, growing  deep  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
and  giving  rise  to  rather  indefinite  digestive 
disturbances.  If  the  mass  is  placed  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  important  structures  of 
the  abdomen  or  retroperitoneal  space,  there 
may  be  characteristic  pressure  symptoms,  such 
as  pain  and  edema  in  the  legs  or  genitalia, 
or  obstruction  of  the  urethra  or  the  large  or 
small  bowel.  As  the  tumor  enlarges,  the  symp- 
toms of  interference  with  the  abdominal  viscera 
are  aggravated,  and  there  may  be  constipation, 
sometimes  amounting  to  intestinal  obstruction, 
difficult  micturition,  violent  vomiting,  or  signs 
of  perforation  of  the  bladder,  stomach  or  bowel. 

The  point  of  most  value  in  the  physical  diag- 
nosis is  the  relation  of  the  colon  and  intestines  to 
central  and  lateral  growths,  and  the  relation  of 
the  stomach  to  upper  central  tumors.  The 
determination  of  the  position  of  the  stomach  or 
the  colon  in  most  cases  should  decide  whether  or 
not  the  tumor  is  retroperitoneal.  When  this  has 
been  done,  the  diagnosis  is  narrowed  to  tumors 
of  the  kidney,  adrenals,  accessory  adrenals, 
remnants  of  the  Wolfiian  ducts,  tumors  of  the 
pancreas,  c}rsts  of  the  pancreas,  aneurysms  and 
solid  retroperitoneal  tumors  in  the  restricted  use 
of  the  term. 

Perhaps  the  only  sign  that  is  at  all  characteristic 
of  retroperitoneal  sarcoma,  and  that  can  be  used 
in  distinguishing  between  sarcomata  and  other 
solid  tumors  of  the  retroperitoneal  space,  is  the 
tendency  of  retroperitoneal  sarcomata  to  de- 
generate early  in  their  course.  When  a  tumor 
that  is  evidently  retroperitoneal  and  that  was, 
at  first,  hard  and  nodular,  rapidly  softens  and 


shows  spots  of  fluctuation,  the  evidence  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  its  being  a  sarcoma  springing 
from  the  retroperitoneal  glands  or  connective 
tissue. 

An  exploratory  incision  is  the  atHy  certain 
means  of  determining  the  origin  of  soUd  malig- 
nant tumors  of  the  retroperitoneal  space,  and 
surgical  interference  offers  the  only  hope  of 
prolonging  the  patient's  life. 

The  prognosis  of  the  condition  is  distinctly 
unfavorable.  The  chief  danger  lies  in  the 
insidious  development  and  lack  of  characteristic 
signs  and  symptoms  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
growth  of  the  tumor.  An  early  diagnosis  is 
imperative,  if  any  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from 
surgical  interference.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  recognize  that  such  tumors  are  not  excessively 
rare  and  that  their  development  presents  a  some- 
what obscure  but  still  characteristic  symptom- 
complex.  Hence  it  is  important  to  include 
retroperitoneal  sarcoma  in  the  list  of  possibilities 
in  the  examination  of  cases  with  indefinite  dis- 
turbance of  digestion  and  loss  of  weight,  especially 
if  there  are  signs  of  pressure  upon  any  of  the 
structures  included  in  the  retroperitoneal  space. 

SOME  OBSEBVATIONS  ON  THE  EFFECTS  FRODVCED 
ON  THE  SKIN  BT  THE  DISCHARGE  OF  SIfALL-ABHS 
LOADED   WITH  SMOKELESS   POWDEK. 

Johnson,"  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York 
Surgical  Society,  Jan.  27,  1904,  gave  the  results 
of  various  experiments  to  determine  the  effects 
on  the  skin  by  the  discharge  of  pistols  loaded 
with  smokeless  powder.  He  draws  the  following 
conclusions: 

(1)  Powder  marks  upon  the  skin  and  clothing 
produced  by  smokeless  powder  are  much  less 
distinct  and  definite  than  those  caused  by  black 
powder. 

(2)  With  the  weapons  used  in  these  experi- 
ments, such  marks  ceased  to  be  produced  when 
the  distance  exceeds  one  foot  and  the  shot  is 
fired  at  the  naked  skin. 

(3)  At  a  distance  of  three  inches  or  less  powder 
marks  may  be  present,  but  they  will  always  be 
faint,  and  may  in  many  instances  be  wiped 
away  from  the  skin  with  a  wet  or  dry  cloth. 

(4)  If  the  shot  be  fired  at  a  part  of  the  body 
covered  with  clothing,  no  powder  marks  at  all 
will  be  found  on  the  skin.  The  clothing  will 
never  be  scorched,  no  matter  how  near  the 
weapon  is  held. 

If  the  clothing  be  wool,  no  powder  mark  is 
likely  to  be  detected  upon  it  even  at  the  closest 
range,  unless  under  the  microscope.  If  the 
clothing  be  of  linen,  a  faint  mark  may  be  found 
upon  it  if  the  weapon  were  held  at  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  inches  or  less.  If  the  distance 
much  exceeded  this  no  mark  would  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  evidence  fiimished  by  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  pieces  of  linen  appears  to 
the  author  to  be  interesting.  It  is  evident,  he 
feels,  that  by  this  means  it  might  in  certain 
instances  be  possible  to  state  with  some  positive- 
ness  that  a  certain  kind  of  ammunition  had  or 
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had  not  been  used.  Such  a  conclusion  might  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  from  a  medico-le^ 
standpoint. 

THB  ErrECTS  OF  AIB  EMBOLISM. 

The  attention  of  surgeons  is  again  called  to  the 
cause  of  death  from  air  embolism  by  the  reported 
investigation  of  Wolfif,"  who  concludes  that  the 
principal  agent  in  producing  a  fatal  result  is  the 
obstruction  to  the  blood  circulation  by  extensive 
blocking  of  the  capillaries  by  the  air  emboli. 
The  presence  of  air  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
was  not  demonstrated,  at  least  in  any  essential 
amount.  As  to  the  abnormal  sounds  found  in 
the  heart  after  air  had  been  introduced  into  the 
veins,  the  different  explanation  is  ofiFered  from 
that  usually  made.  In  addition  to  his  experi- 
mental work  the  writer  has  extensively  reviewed 
the  literature  "of  air  embolism. 

TREATMENT  OF  ARTERIO-VBNOUB  ANEURISM. 

Korte,  at  the  last  German  Surgical  Congress  in 
Berlin,  reported  a  case  of  this  lesion  caused  by  a 
knife  stab  in  the  popliteal  space.  The  artery  and 
vein  were  found  united  for  a  space  of  6  mm. 
They  were  dissected  apart  and  the  resulting 
woimd  in  each  was  closed  by  a  very  fine  linen 
suture.  The  wound  was  dressed  with  com- 
pression. Complete  recovery  followed  with 
pulsation  in  the  tibial  artery. 

At  the  same  time  another  method  of  treatment 
was  presented  by  Franz  from  the  v.  Bergmann 
clinic.  In  this  case  the  vessels  were  ligated. 
In  animal  experimentation  where  he  sutured  an 
artery  to  a  vein  to  produce  artificially  this  condi- 
tion of  venous  aneurism,  immediate  venous 
pulsation  followed.  The  arterial  stream'  soon 
flowed  in  the  vein,  toward  both  the  heart  and 
the  capillary  ends  of  the  vessel.  He  recom- 
mended as  satisfactory  treatment  ligation  of  the 
vein,  both  above  and  below  the  fistulous  opening 
in  its  wall. 

THE    STTRGICAL    TREATMENT    AND    HISTOLOGY    OF 
RONTGEN   BAY.      ULCERS. 

A  communication  from  G.  Baermann  and  P. 
Linser  "  presents  the  results  of  an  investigation 
of  these  lesions.  The  data  were  collected  from 
eight  cases  of  severe  extensive  ulceration,  caused 
by  x-ray  exposure.  These  failed  to  heal  by  the 
Thiersch  method  of  skin  grafting,  but  did  heal 
in  a  short  time  when  covered  by  transplantation 
of  skin  flaps  with  pedicles.  The  histological 
examinations  seemed  to  show  the  vessels  in  the 
injured  tissues  were  destroyed.  The  larger  ones 
in  the  deeper  layers  showed  marked  diminution  in 
the  lumen  and  also  marked  endarterial  growth. 
The  conclusion  was  that  all  the  blood  vessels 
were  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  x-ray,  and  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  healing  of  these 
lesions  and  not  a  deficiency  in  the  proc^  of 
epithelial  reproduction.  In  fact,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  epithelium  is  abundant,  but  the  new 
foimed  cells  cannot  become  fixed  to  the  necrotic 
base  of  the  ulcer.  In  cases  when  skin  flap  is 
transplanted,  the  new  vessels  arise  from  the  blood 


vessels  in  the  flap.  Further  experimentation 
seemed  to  show  a  chemical  biological  injury  to 
the  blood  which  did  not  affect  the  lymph.  Also 
that  the  nitrogen  excretion  in  the  urine  is  in- 
creased. The  knowledge  of  this  fact  of  the 
power  of  skin  flap  transplantation  on  these 
obstinate  ulcers,  should  the  work  of  Dr.  Baer- 
mann and  Linser  be  corroborated  by  future  clin- 
ical experience,  will  be  a  valuable  contribution. 

RESECTION  OF  THB  ANKLB. 

J.  Bogdanik "  calls  attention  anew  to  his 
method  of  incision  for  resection  of  the  astragalus 
and  OS  calcis  which  he  already,  in  1892,  published 
in  the  Zentralblatt  fiir  Chirurgie.  This  method 
of  incision  had  the  advantage  that  no  large  vessels, 
tendons  or  nerves  were  injured.  Bogdanik 
originally  used  it  only  in  cases  of  affections  of 
the  astragalus  and  os  calces.  But  since  then  he 
has  thought  this  incision  extended  considerably 
the  field  of  operation.  When  one,  after  sawing 
through  the  'calcaneum,  continues  the  incision 
along  both  borders  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  and 
divided  the  capsule  between  the  astragalus  and 
OS  calces,  access  to  the  small  bones  of  the  tarsus 
is  easy,  and  the  operator  can  curette  out  the 
foci  of  disease,  remove  diseased  bones  and  the 
tuberculous  granulations  between  them  with 
the  least  danger  of  injury  to  the  vessels,  tendons 
or  nerves.  When  the  incision  is  prolonged 
upwards  along  both  sides  of  the  tendon  Achilles, 
there  is  a  good  approach  to  the  ankle  joint. 

NASAL    PLASTIC  OPERATIONS. 

C.  Beck  "  reports  with  illustrations  a  method 
of  covering  nasal  defects  with  a  flap,  trans- 
planted from  the  lower  lip  and  chin.  A  trian- 
gular flap  is  cut  from  the  left  side  of  the  lower 
lip  and  chin  and  rotated  180°,  so  that  the  lower 
angle,  as  it  was  originally  situated  on  the  chin, 
is  placed  in  the  region  of  the  base  of  the  nose. 
The  pedicle  is  divided  on  the  seventh  and  twelfth 
day  following  the  operation,  at  two  separate 
"  sittings."  The  cosmetic  result  is  reported  good. 
The  edge  of  the  lower  lip  formed  the  border  of 
the  l^ft  nostril.  This  flap  has  an  epithelial  sur- 
face for  the  inside  of  the  nose.  The  resulting 
defect  in  the  mental  region  healed  satisfactorily. 
This  method  avoids  a  frontal  scar,  so  conspicuous 
after  the  usual  method  of  frontal  flap  trans- 
plantation and  in  case  of  male  patients  the  result- 
ing disfigurement  of  the  chin  might  be  covered 
by  the  beard  to  a  certain  extent. 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  THIERSCH  QRAFTINa. 

,  C.  Lauerstein  "  calls  attention  to  the  comm(  n 
practice  of  curetting  granulating  surfaces  )f 
ulcerations  previous  to  the  placing  of  the  sk  n 
grafts  by  the  Thiersch  method.  That  the  ori- 
ginal Thiersch  method  consisted  of  cutting  or 
slicing  off  the  surface  of  the  granulating  ar  a 
before  grafting  it.  That  the  entire  removal  »f 
the  granulation  by  vigorous  curetting  leaves  a 
surface  of  rather  dense  connective  tissue  )r 
fascia  which  is  poorly  supplied  with  blood  vessc  i. 
He  advocates  for  this  reason  the  giving  up  of  t  le 
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curettage  of  the  granulation  tissue  surface  as  a 
preparatory  step  for  the  grafting,  and,  in  place 
of  it  wipes  or  rubs  the  surface  with  gauze 
tampons  till  it  bleeds  slightly.  The  grafts  are 
now  placed  and  the  part  dressed  by  the  "  dry 
method."  He  expects  healing  under  one  dress- 
ing in  eight  days.  The  other  essentials  in  the 
operation  which  he  emphasizes  are:  Complete 
asepsis,  application  of  the  dressing  so  as  not  to 
displace  the  grafts,  to  prevent  bleeding  or  oozing 
from  elevating  the  graft  from  the  surface  by 
collecting  under  it. 

THE  TREATMBNT  FOR  SKIN  GRAFTINO. 

F.  Briiiuiig  "  reports  satisfactory  clinical  results 
upon  the  suggestions  of  Bemhard  and  Wagner ,"' 
regarding  the  "  open "  method  of  after-treat- 
ment of  Thiersch  skin  grafting. 

Bruning  states  that  in  Freiburg  the  custom 
has  been  to  begin  the  "  open  air  "  exposure  of 
the  grafts  at  once  after  the  operation.  The 
favorable  results  followed  equally  with  grafting,  on 
fresh  wound  surfaces  or  on  granulating  wounds. 
The  patient  is  left  quietly  on  the  operation  table 
several  hours  with  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air, 
till  the  first  adhenon  of  the  grafts  is  firm.  In 
bed  the  clothing  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  grafted  surface.  This  is 
most  easily  done  in  cases  where  a  general  anes- 
thesia has  not  been  used  at  the  time  of  operation. 
By  this  method  the  serous  exudation  which 
occurs  during  the  first  hours  following  operation 
can  be  carefully  removed  by  gauze  pads  or 
pressed  out  from  under  the  grafts.  After  six  or 
eight  hours  the  graft  is  so  firmly  adherent  that 
it  is  no  longer  easily  displaced.  Whether  the 
surface  is  protected  by  a  dressing  during  the 
night  depends  on  the  character  of  the  patient  and 
the  position  of  the  grafted  surface.  When  these 
conditions  are  favorable  the  surface  is  exposed 
to  the  air  continuously  day  and  night.  When 
such  that  the  grafts  are  endangered,  the  wound  is 
dressed  at  night.  By  this  method  surfaces  heal 
in  eight  days.  The  contrast  between  this 
method  and  the  usual  ones  is  striking.  There  is 
no  maceration  of  the  grafts.  When  the  bandage 
is  put  on  several  hours  after  the  operation,  the 
grafts  have  dried  in  place  and  are  not  easily 
moved.'* 
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L  New  Hospital.  —  According  to  the  Medical 
J  wt  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
d  Bided  to  erect  a  hospital  at  Donora  for  the  care 
0  the  injured  mill  workers.  It  will  be  main- 
t  ned  merely  for  emergency  work.  So  soon  as 
t  i  patients  are  able  they  will  be  removed  to 
t    ir  homes  or  to  some  hospital  in  Pittsbui^. 


tktfiott^  of  Jbatittit$* 

THE    SOUTHERN    SURGICAL    AND   GYNECO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

(Concluded  from  No,  1,  p.  20.) 

THB  EUPLOTMENT  OF  CELLULOID  PLATES  FOR  COVXBING 
OPENINOe  IN  THE  SKULL  IN  0PEBATI0N8  FOH  EFI- 
LBPST,    BBAIN   TTTMOH,    ETC. 

Dr.  William  P.  Nicolson  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  read  a 
paper  with  this  title,  in  which  he  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Celluloid  is  safe  and  does  not  add  any  extra 
risk  to  the  operation.  (2)  It  not  only  removes  the 
pressure  and  irritation  which  the  surgeon  is  endeavor- 
ing to  combat,  but  by  its  resistance  prevents  a  recur- 
rence from  the  subsequent  consolidation  of  the  cover- 
ings in  a  false  position  due  to  atmospheric  pressure. 
(3)  It  protects  the  patient  from  external  inSuences, 
and  not  only  makes  him  feel  safer,  but  he  is  actually 
safer.  (4)  It  enables  surgeons  to  be  much  more 
untrammeled  in  the  amount  of  bone  that  they  can 
remove.  (5)  It  prevents  deformity,  which  especially, 
when  beyond  the  hair  line,  is  necessarily  great  in  large 
bone  removals. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Ballocb  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
read  a  paper  entitled 

TRAUMATIC  SYNOVITIS  OP  THE  KNEE  JOINT. 

The  author  cited  illustrative  cases  showing  the 
advantages  of  early  operative  intervention,  after 
which  he  drew  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  In  most 
if  not  all  cases  of  traumatic  arthritis  of  the  knee, 
there  is  an  injury  to  some  of  the  structures  of  the 
joint.  (2)  Conservative  measures  should  not  be  per- 
sisted in  too  long.  Three  weeks  was  proposed  as  a  fair 
length  of  time  for  a  trial  of  these  measures.  If  no 
improvement  is  manifest  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  propriety  of  operative  intervention  should  be 
considered.  (3)  Arthrotomy,  properly  performed,  is 
not  an  essentially  dangerous  procedure,  and  may  do 
great  good.  (4)  E^rly  operative  intervention  will  give 
a  greater  proportion  of  useful  joints  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time  than  any  other  method. 

CASES  IN  WmCB  EARLY  DIAGNOSIS  OP  CANCER  OP  THB 
BODY    OF    THE    UTERUS    WAS    MADE. 

Dr.  Rufds  B.  Hall  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  said  that  of 
the  many  cases  of  cancer  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
coming  under  his  observation,  only  two  cases  which 
he  reported  in  his  paper  were  seen  early  enough  to 
make  a  diagnosis  while  the  disease  was  limited  to  a 
very  small  area.  Adenocarcinoma  was  found  to  be 
the  variety  of  the  disease  in  each  case.  He  believed 
the  disease  can  be  diagnosed  in  its  incipiency,  if  sur- 
geons systematically  curette  every  suspicious  case  and 
make  repeated  microscopic  examinations  of  the  scrap- 
ings removed  from  the  uterus  imtil  they  confirm  or 
disprove  the  presence  of  malignant  disease. 

Dr.  J.  Whftridoe  Williams  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  read 
a  paper  entitled 

A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THB  ORIGIN  OP  ADENOMYOMA  OF 
THE  UTBRUS. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  anatomical  appearance 
of  adenomyomata  of  the  uterus,  and  the  various 
theories  which  have  been  advanced  according  to  the 
origin  of  the  epithelial  structures  contained  in  them,  he 
described  a  uterus  removed  at  autopsy  from  a  woman 
who  died  just  after  delivery  as  the  result  of  hemor- 
rhage from  placenta  previa.  At  the  time  of  its 
removal  the  uterus  apparently  presented  the  charac- 
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teristic  appearance  of  the  organ  immediately  follow- 
ing delivery,  except  that  the  area  of  placental  attach- 
ment covered  two  thirds  of  its  interior,  instead  of  being 
more  circumscribed  and  limited  to  the  anterior  or 
posterior  wall,  thus  indicating  in  all  probability  that 
mtcarference  with  its  blood  supply  had  led  to  a  much 
more  extensive  implantation  of  the  placenta  than 
usual. 

On  making  a  sagittal  section  through  the  uterus  after 
hardening,  numerous  irregularly  shaped,  more  or  less 
oval  areas,  of  a  dull,  white  appearance,  and  varying 
from  a  milUmeter  in  diameter  to  structures  5  by  10  mm. 
in  their  various  dimensions,  could  be  seen  throughout 
tibe  entire  thickness  of  the  uterine  walls,  which  meas- 
ured 3  cm.  in  their  thickest  parts.  These  areas  were 
most  abimdant  immediately  beneath  the  endometrium, 
but  could  be  traced  outward  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  uterine  wall  to  its  peritoneal  covering. 
Upon  microscopic  examination  tney  were  found  to 
consist  of  t3rpical  decidual  tissue,  which  was  made  up 
of  the  characteristic  decidual  cells  and  glandular  spaces 
lined  by  cuboidal  epithelium. 

The  speaker  stated  that  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain 
this  is  the  first  case  in  which  such  a  distribution  of 
decidual  tissue  has  been  observed,  and  then  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  importance  of  such  an  observation  in 
contributing  towards  determining  the  derivation  of 
the  epithelial  structures  contained  in  adenomyomata. 
He  referred  briefly  to  the  literature  upon  the  histo- 
genesis of  adenomyomata,  and  pointed  out  that  while 
the  vast  majority  of  such  growths  are  clearly  derived 
from  Muellerian  tissue,  conclusive  evidence  against 
the  Wolffian  body  origin  of  certain  cases  has  not  yet 
been  and  probably  never  can  be  adduced. 

DBVIiliOFMXNT    OF    FIBROIDS    OF    THE    UTKRUB    AFTER 
ABLATION  OF  THE  APPENDAGES. 

Db.  J.  Wesley  Bovee  of  Washington,  D.  C,  stated 
that  the  large  number  of  published  cases  of  fibroid 
tumors  that  have  undergone  malignant  degeneration, 
or  that  have  broken  down,  become  infected,  or  imdergo 
other  changes  in  structure  detrimental  to  the  Uves  of 
their  unfortunate  possessors  have  swept  away  the  old 
ideas  as  to  their  beni^nancy,  and  that  pathologists  are 
now  searching  for  a  distinct  border  line  between  benign 
and  malignant  soft  uterine  myomata.  Recurrent  myo- 
mata,  whilie  not  so  dangerous  as  cancer,  must  be  con- 
sidered malignant.  Between  these  and  sarcomata 
there  is  not  always  a  distinct  difference.  Five  cases 
are  cited,  and  of  these,  two  were  operated  on  for  non- 
infectious disease,  two  were  victims  of  infection,  and 
in  one  a  condition  requiring  the  removal  of  the  appen- 
dages was  not  known. 

In  considering  the  changes  in  the  uterus  after  abla- 
tion of  the  appendages,  the  author  quoted  the  experi- 
mental work  on  lower  animals  of  Hunter  Robb  and 
others,  and  s^d  that  from  these  experiments  and 
investigations  one  can  find  but  one  theory  upon  which 
to  base  a  cause  for  the  development  of  fibroids  after 
double  salpingo-oophorectomy.  This  is  the  endarter- 
itis obliterans  noted  by  Benckeiser. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  8UBPEN8IO-XJTEBI  ON  PREGNANCY  AND 
LABOR. 

Dr.  Joseph  Tabbr  Johnson  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
contended  that  very  few,  if  any,  such  injurious  eflFects 
need  be  feared  as  have  been  frequently  charged  against 
the  operation  of  suspensio-uteri.  That  it  sometimes 
fails  to  cure  is  true,  but  that  is  not  the  charge.  In 
over  one  hundred  suspensions  done  by  himself,  he  only 
knows  of  two  pregnancies.  These  are  both  normal. 
In  one  case  the  labor  was  so  rapid  that  the  child  was 


bom  before  the  doctor's  arrival,  and  he  knows  from 
recent  examinations  that  there  has  been  no  return  of 
the  retrovernon.  The  other  case  he  delivered  in 
November  last,  after  a  five-hour  normal  labor,  without 
chloroform  or  forceps.  The  author  mentioned  the 
number  of  suspension  operations  done  by  other  sur- 
geons. 

TYPHOID  FBTKR  AND  APPENDICITIS. 

Dr.  John  C.  Oliver  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  a  paper 
on  this  subject  draws  the  following  conclusions:  (1) 
That  typhoid  ulcers  may  appear  in  the  glandular  struc- 
tures of  the  appendix  and  give  rise  to  a  tjrphoid  append- 
icitis. (2)  That  the  infiltration  of  the  ileum  and 
cecum  in  typhoid  fever  may  be  so  great  as  to  give  rise 
to  a  distinct  tumor  mass  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  (3) 
That  the  Widal  test  is  of  but  little,  if  any,  vaJue  in  the 
early  diagnosis  of  the  disease  present.  (4)  That  the 
leucocyte  count  proved  in  his  series  of  cases  of 
value  in  distingui^ing  between  the  two  diseases.  (5) 
That  an  exploratory  laparotomy  in  typhoid  fever  is 
not  devoid  of  danger.  (6)  That  abdominal  incision  is 
imperative  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  the 
differential  diagnosis  between  a  typhoid  perforation 
and  fulminant  appendicitis.  (7)  "riiat  in  the  absence 
of  perforation,  cases  of  typhoid  appendicitis  should 
not  be  operated  upon. 

Dr.  p.  F.  Chambers  of  New  York  Gty  read  a  paper 
in  which  he  pointed  out  the  problems  presented  to  ihe 
gynecologist  twenty-five  years  ago  and  to-day. 

UNVEILING  exercises. 

The  monument  erected  by  the  Association  to  its 
founder,  the  late  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Davis,  was  unveiled  in 
Capitol  Park,  with  fitting  ceremonies,  Wednesday, 
Dec.  14,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  about  five 
thousand  people,  including  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. After  an  invocation  by  Rev.  Dr.  L.  S.  Hand- 
ley,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Rosser,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  was  intro- 
duced and  delivered  the  address  of  presentation  of  the 
statue.  The  statue  was  unveiled  by  Elizabeth  and 
Margaret  Davis,  the  little  daughters  of  the  beloved 
physician.  Dr.  R.  M.  Cunningham,  Acting  Giovemor 
of  the  state  of  Alabama,  accepted  the  statue  in  behalf 
of  the  state  in  an  eloquent  address  in  which  he  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  this  great  physician.  The  statue, 
in  behiJf  of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  was  accepted  by 
Hon.  John  C.  Forney,  the  representative  of  Mayor 
Drennan,  who  was  luavoidably  absent. 

THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    ACUTE    GENERAL    PERITONrnS. 

Dr.  J.  Garland  Sherrill  of  Louisville  considered 
two  forms  of  infection,  first,  acute  septic  peritonitis; 
second,  general  suppurative  peritonitis.  The  various 
methods  of  medical  treatment  were  considered,  and 
the  position  taken  that  these  cases  were  surgical, 
except  where  operation  is  refused  and  the  patient's 
conchtion  will  not  permit  of  surgical  interference. 

In  considering  the  siu-gical  treatment,  much  stress 
was  placed  upon  early  operation  for  the  prevention 
of  general  peritonitis  while  the  process  is  yet  localised. 
The  outcome  of  a  given  case  will  depend  upon  the 
following  factors:  (1)  The  virulence  of  the  infection; 
(2)  the  quantity  of  the  infecting  medium;  (3)  the 
resistance  of  the  patient;  (4)  the  activity  of  the 
organs  of  elimination;  (5)  the  time  at  which  the 
patient  comes  to  operation;  (6)  the  rapidity  and 
thoroughness  of  the  surgical  procedure. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  special  technique  of 
the  operation  is  of  less  importance  than  the  dexterity 
of  the  surgeon  and  the  care  with  which  he  does  his 
work.    Tlie  author  finds  that  by  flushing  he  can  best 
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free  the  peritoneum  of  infectioua  material,  and  umially 
drains.  The  patient  shoidd  have  the  usuifd  treatment 
given  all  abdominal  cases. 

80HE    FUBTHER    ADVANCS8    IN    RJBNAL    SUBOKBY. 

Dr.  John  B.  Mubfht  of  Chicago  makes  a  forcible 
plea  for  more  conservative  surgical  work  on  the  kidneys 
and  ureters  in  the  future,  saying  that  surgeons  must 
consider  the  importance  of  preserving  any  portion  of 
a  kidney  that  is  still  in  a  condition  to  functionate,  on 
account  of  the  enormous  mortality  associated  with 
the  removal  of  this  organ.  The  mortality  in  the  past, 
following  the  removal  of  a  kidney  that  was  secreting 
practically  the  normal  amount  of  urine,  varied  from 
29  to  35%.  He  reported  six  cases  of  operations  upon 
the  kidneys.  In  all  of  them  the  enlargement  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  was  almost  equivalent  to,  and  in 
many  instances  larger  than,  the  kidney  itself.  In 
cases  of  great  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
formerly  it  was  his  custom  to  remove  the  kidney  until 
he  realized  that  it  was  practically  a  normally  secreting 
organ,  and  that  the  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  is  due  to 
ureteral  obstruction,  and  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  taking  out  a  kidney  when  the  sac  is  removed, 
regardless  of  the  position  of  attachment  of  the  ureter 
to  the  sac,  as  this  varies  in  every  case.  He  believes  in 
connection  with  surgery  of  the  kidney,  that  surgeons 
are  ^preaching  a  time  when  they  will  examine  the 
kidney  carefuUy,  cautiously,  and  then  decide,  as  in 
certain  lesions  of  the  stomach,  that  this  or  that  portion 
shall  be  removed  and  the  remaining  part  husbanded. 

VESICAL  DIVERTICULA  RBQUIRINa  OPERATION. 

Dr.  Hugh  H.  Yoxmo  of  Baltimore  s^ted  that  a 
patient  died  after  obscure  bladder  symptoms,  and 
autopsy  showed  seven  divertictila,  the  largest  about 
five  inches  in  diameter,  communicating  with  the 
bladder  by  small  orifices.  Both  ureters  were  com- 
pressed by  the  diverticula,  and  hydro-ureter  and  hydro- 
pelvis  resulted.  The  patient  (ued  of  uremia.  Since 
then  the  operator  has  had  four  cases  of  vesical  diverti- 
cula where  operation  was  advisable,  and  was  performed 
with  success  in  each  case.  In  two  cases  the  diverticula 
were  larger  than  an  orange,  in  the  others  smaller. 

The  writer's  four  cases  are  all  living  and  in  good 
condition.  In  three  cases  the  diverticula  were  com- 
pletely excised,  but  ureteral  transplantation  was 
avoided  by  a  plastic  method.  Renal  infection  was 
avoided,  and  no  fistube  resulted. 

THE   ULTIMATB   RESULTS   OBTAINED   BY  CONSERVATIVE 
PERINEAL  PROSTATECTOMY  IN  SEVENTY-FIVE   CASES. 

Dr.  Youno  also  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  In 
this  series  there  were  five  cases  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
one  ei^ty-seven  years  of  age,  with  one  death  five 
weeks  after  the  operation  in  a  man  aged  eighty-four 
years.  Two  other  deaths,  neilher  attributable  to  the 
operation,  occurred,  each  in  the  third  week,  one  in  a 
patient  walking  about  and  ready  to  go  home,  from 
pulmonary  thrombosis,  and  the  other  in  a  man,  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age,  who  had  been  uremic  for  several 
weeks,  and  autopsy  showed  double  pyo-hypo-nephrosis. 
The  harmlessness  of  the  operation  was  thus  shown. 

WHEN  SHALL  WE  BBSBCT  IN  TUBERCULOUS  DISEASE  OF 
JOINTS? 

Dr.  C.  H.  Caldwell  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  a  paper 
on  this  subject  stated  that  his  judgment  as  to  the 
advisability  of  resection  in  a  given  case  of  tubercu- 
lous joint  disease  would  be  influenced  by  many  con- 
nderations.  These  considerations  were  given.  A 
angle  tuberculous  focus  in  the  epiphyms  of  a  long 
bone,  idiich  is  susc^tible  of  complete  immobilization. 


stands  a  much  better  chance  to  imdergo  reparative 
change  than  will  such  a  focus  in  the  spongy  bone  of 
the  wrist  in  the  close  proximity  of  synoviu  and  liga- 
mentous structures  wliich  favor  dissemination  and 
persistence  of  the  disease. 

The  conservative  treatment  of  joints  was  discussed 
at  considerable  length  and  was  divided  into  three 
classes  —  ideal,   satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  results  from  the  resection  of  the  hip  are  of 
necessity  unsatisfactory  when  complete,  as  with  abla- 
tion of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur,  one  leaves  no 
■poirti  d'appui  for  the  femur,  and  there  must  be  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  give  to  it  under  the  weight  of  the 
body.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  knee  one  is  confronted 
with  an  entirely  different  problem.  There  is  but  little 
use  of  wasting  time  with  a  knee  joint  in  which  marked 
osseous  changes  are  already  present,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  conservative  treatment  over  a  period  of  six 
months,  has  shown  no  improvement.  Resection  of 
the  knee  in  cases  which  have  passed  the  period  of 
adolescence  has  much  to  recommend  it  and  but  little 
can  be  said  against  it.  In  those  cases  long  delay  often 
means  amputation.  As  to  resection  in  elbow  cases, 
one  is  agam  confronted  with  the  fact  that  results  are 
at  the  best  far  from  what  one  may  desire.  In  the  wrist 
and  carpal  joints  excision  depends  on  individual  judg- 
ment. Ankle  joint  and  tarsal  excisions  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  unsatisfactory.  The  deficiency  in  wei|;ht-bearing 
ci^acity  renders  the  result  far  more  gratifying,  and 
amputation  is,  so  far  as  his  observation  goes,  too  fre- 
quent a  sequel  to  these  operations.  Several  skia- 
grams were  exhibited,  illustrating  tuberculous  joints 
and  the  results  of  resections. 

OBLITEBATION  OF  THE  STOMACH  BY  CAUSTIC. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Mdcter  of  Boston  stated  that  doubt- 
less other  surgeons  have  seen  cases  of  constriction  of 
the  esophagus  after  the  ingestion  of  acid  or  strong 
alkalies,  and  also  cases  of  constriction  of  the  pylorus 
from  the  same  cause.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  to 
find  practically  the  whole  stomach  destroyed.  The 
author  reported  three  cases  in  which  the  stomach  was 
almost  entirely  obliterated  by  caustics. 

Dr.  J.  A.  GoGGANB  of  Alexander  City,  Ala.,  reported 
two  cases  of  tumor  of  the  pancreas. 

VAGINAL  cesarean  SECTION. 

Dr.  C.  Jeff  Miller  of  New  Orleans  reported  a  case 
and  summed  up  the  advanta^  of  the  method  as 
follows:  (1)  In  severe  eclampsia,  when  the  woman  is 
unconscious  between  the  convulsions,  the  cervix  rigid 
and  elongated,  and  delivery  imperative,  it  is  always 
preferable  to  abdominal  section,  and,  under  proper 
surroundings,  may  be  preferable  to  metal  dilators  for 
manual  dilatation.  (2)  In  severe  cases  of  accidental 
hemorrhage,  when  the  cervix  is  closed,  it  is  safer  than 
the  other  method  of  accouchement  ford,  owing  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  uterus  can  be  emptied,  and 
should  be  given  preference  over  abdominal  hysterect- 
omy, which  is  generally  advised.  (3)  It  may  be  con- 
sidered in  other  conditions  where  Cesarean  section  is 
indicated,  except  in  contracted  pelvis  or  dystocia, 
arising  from  maternal  or  fetal  disproportion.  It  has 
not  the  disadvantages  of  an  abdominal  operation,  in 
that  the  peritoneum  need  not  be  opened  unless  hyste- 
rectomy IS  to  be  preferred  for  malignancy,  and  there 
is  less  shock  than  follows  abdominal  operation.  (4) 
It  is  not  more  dangerous  than  attempting  to  deliver 
either  by  version,  or  forceps,  when  the  os  is  not  fully 
dilated,  if  done  under  strict  aseptic  precautions. 

Dr.  Lewis  C.  Bosber  of  Richmond,  Va.,  read  a 
paper  on 
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DERMOID  (JTSTS  AND  FISTDIAE  OF  THE  SACRO-COCCTGEAL 
REGION. 

The  author  has  operated  on  seven  cases  of  dermoid 
cysts  for  fistulas  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  region.  After 
referring  to  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  he  says  that 
the  usual  methods  resorted  to  for  treating  inflam- 
matory fistulous  tracts  will  seldom  result  in  permanent 
cure.  Complete  extirpation  of  the  fistula '  and  sac 
must  be  performed  to  prevent  a  recurrence.  It  was 
to  be  noted  that  this  is  not  always  possible,  as  in  a 
case  reported  in  the  literature  by  Wette,  where  com- 
plete extirpation  would  have  involved  opening  the 
spinal  cand,  with  serious  injury  to  the  nerves. 

Dr.  Magnus  A.  Tate  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  read  a 
paper  on 

HEMATOMA  OF  THE  OVART. 

He  presented  a  study  of  the  cases  which  he  had 
collected  from  the  literature.  These  cases  showed  that 
three  periods  of  life  markedly  predominate  as  a  pre- 
disposing factor  in  the  causation  of  hematoma  of  the 
ovary;  First,  before  or  during  birth;  second,  at  or 
near  the  first  menstrual  flow;  third,  early  adult  or 
child-bearing  period.  The  age  of  child-bearing  women 
who  are  afflicted  with  hematoma  of  the  ovaries  varies 
from  fifteen  to  forty  years,  and  the  left  ovary  seems 
to  be  more  frequently  affected  than  the  right.  The 
author's  study  of  the  literature  of  hematoma  of  the 
ovary  is  very  exhaustive. 

PATHOGENESIS   AND   SURGICAL  TREATMENT   OF  TUBER- 
CULAR PERITONITIS. 

Dr.  William  E.  Stokes  of  Salisbury,  N.  C,  after 
dwelling  on  the  pathogenesis  of  this  disease,  divided  it 
into  four  forms,  the  adhesive,  suppurative,  tympanitic 
and  ascitic.  The  author  quoted  extensively  from  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  referred  to  the  modes  of  infec- 
tion, reported  a  series  of  cases  occurring  in  his  own 
practice,  and  spoke  of  the  importance  of  histological 
examinations. 

TREATMENT  OF  UTERINE  BLEEDING. 

Dr.  Herman  J.  Boldt  of  New  York  City,  supple- 
mented his  former  report  on  the  use  of  stypticin.  The 
author  cited  a  number  of  cases  in  which  he  used 
stypticin  with  marked  effect,  and  gives  also  those  in 
which  it  was  ineffective.  In  thirty-five  cases  of  fibro- 
myomata,  eleven  were  more  or  less  benefited,  while 
twenty-four  were  not.  In  one  case  of  excessive 
menstruation  due  to  an  interstitial  fibroid,  the  relief 
was  very  marked.  In  nine  cases  where  hemorrhage 
was  due  to  cancer  of  the  uterus,  the  result  was  negative. 
Complete  cure  followed  in  from  two  to  six  days  in  five 
cases  of  post-puerperal  bleeding  after  the  removal  of 
retained  placenta  particles.  In  conjunction  with 
curetting,  stypticin  la  found  effective  in  hsrperplastic 
endometritis,  but  in  the  glandular  form  results  are 
negative.  In  one  case  out  of  five  of  retroversio-flexio- 
uterus  with  endometritis,  the  monorrhagia  was  relieved 
without  resort  to  surgical  intervention.  In  chronic 
retro-endometritis,  five  of  nine  cases  were  more  or  less 
benefited.  In  various  forms  of  non-suppurative  pelvic 
inflammation,  only  three  out  of  twenty-three  patients 
were  not  relieved  by  stypticin.  In  irregular  bleeding 
during  pregnancy  stypticin  has  been  found  very  bene- 
ficial, and  no  unfavorable  symptoms  have  been  noted. 
In  profuse  menstruation  in  virgins,  without  changes 
being  found  in  the  pelvic  organs,  only  five  of  seventeen 
patients  were  not  benefited.  In  at)T)ical  bleeding 
during  the  climacteric  period,  if  no  pathological  cause 
b  found,  stypticin  usually  gives  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  author  remarks  that  while  stypticin  is  not  a 


panacea  for  all  cases  of  uterine  bleeding,  he  has  found 

it  better  than  any  other  remedy.  In  some  instances  it 
has  practically  served  as  a  specific.  If  no  effect  at 
all  is  produced,  after  three  large  doses  have  been  given 
(from  2^  to  5  grs.),  it  is  useless  to  continue  the  drug. 
Likewise,  in  fibroids,  it  is  not  recommended  to  con- 
tinue its  use  if  two  hypodermic  injections  of  five 
grains  each  at  intervals  of  four  to  twelve  hours  do 
not  cause  a  diminution  of  the  hemorrhage.  An  im- 
portant fact  is  that  the  author  has  never  noted  any 
harmful  resulte  from  stypticin,  even  when  adminis- 
tered in  such  large  doses  as  five  grains  every  three  hours. 
In  some  instances  it  also  relieves  the  patients  of  pain 
associated  with  the  profuse  bleeding. 

In  instances  of  too  profuse  menstruation,  the  author 
finds  the  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  one  grain  doses, 
three  times  daily,  about  one  week  before  the  expected 
flow,  and  as  soon  as  the  flow  begins  to  let  the  patient 
take  two  and  a  half  grains  every  three  hours,  to  be 
continued  during  the  entire  period.  In  instances  of 
metrorrhagia,  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  grains  may 
be  given  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three  hours,  until 
the  bleeding  is  lessened,  then  the  dose  may  be  de- 
creased to  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  grains,  at  inter- 
vals of  from  three  to  four  hours.  If  a  quick  result  is 
important,  it  is  best  to  give  three  to  five  grains  in  a  10% 
solution  subcutaneously  into  the  buttocks,  using  the 
customary  antiseptic  precautions.  Because  of  the 
disagreeable  taste  of  stypticin,  it  is  best  administered 
in  the  form  of  capsules,  the  pharmacist  being  ordered 
to  put  the  powder  dry  into  the  capsule.  It  may, 
however,  also  be  given  in  tablet  form. 

some  points  in  the  technique  of   aseptic 
operating. 

Dr.  Henrt  T.  Byford  of  Chicago,  in  a  paper  with 
this  title,  said  he  does  not  offer  any  new  method,  but 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  more  thoroughness  in 
those  already  used.  The  method  he  employs  consisto 
in  (1)  twenty  minutes'  scrubbing  with  green  soap  and 
water;  (2)  three  minutes'  in  dilute  acetic  or  citric  or 
oxalic  acid;  (3)  five  minutes'  in  strong  alcohol;  (4) 
five  minutes'  in  a  1-2000  solution  of  mercuric  chloride 
in  water. 

The  author  considers  the  use  of  rubber  gloves  open 
to  the  objection  of  macerating  the  cuticle  with  danger 
of  their  being  punctured  and  allowing  septic  sweat  to 
escape.  He  deprecates  the  mixing  up  of  the  steps  of 
the  preparation  by  using  a  combination  of  green  soap 
and  alcohol,  or  by  dissolving  the  mercuric  chloride  in 
alcohol,  since  aqueous  solutions  are  more  efficient  than 
alcoholic.  He  advises  disinfection  of  the  hands  one 
or  more  times  during  the  course  of  long  operations. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  unusual  care  in 
the  preparation  of  the  field  of  operation  in  operating 
about  the  pubea  and  vulva.  He  recommends  abeoiv 
bent  rather  than  occlusive  dressings  in  the  dreadng 
of  wounds  after  operation. 

SUPRAPUBIC  prostatectomy. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Doughtt  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  reported  a 
case  of  suprapubic  prostatectomy  and  described  ta 
improved  method  of  wter  treatment.  He  also  narrat  d 
an  unusual  case  of  intraperitoneal  hydatids. 

TRACHEOTOMT  for  gunshot  wounds  of  the  TRACHK'l. 

Dr.  J.  McFadden  Gaston  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  discussf  d 
the  subject  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  trachea,  ai  d 
the  complications  that  are  likely  to  occur  from  sept  c 
infection  or  laryngeal  stenosis.  He  reported  a  case  v>f 
gunshot  wound  of  the  trachea  in  a  female  child,  eigl  t 
years  of  age.    The  position  of  the  incision   in  tie 
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tradiea  was  lateral  rather  than  on  the  anterior  surface 
oi  the  windpipe.  The  patient  made  an  excellent 
recovery. 

BUPTUBI  or  THK  DIAPHRAGlf . 

Db.  Gsobqx  S.  Brown  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  read  a 
ptf)er  on  this  subject  and  reported  an  interesting  and 
msteuctiTe  case  in  a  firranan,  twenty-seven  years  of 
a^  six  feet  tall,  whose  weight  was  one  hundred  and 
nmety  pounds.  The  patient  had  hurt  or  strained  his 
ride  rii^tly  about  two  years  before  the  rupture  of  the 
diaphra^  oceorred.  AHhoufi^  an  operation  was 
polmmed,  the  case  terminated  fatally. 

XNCXFHALO-MliJinNaOCELI!. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Haooabd  of  Nashville  reported  a  unique 
case  of  encephalo-meningocele  in  a  male  child,  four 
months  of  age.  The  operation  was  performed  July  16, 
19Q2.  The  child  weimed  six  pounds,  the  tumor  five 
pounds,  and  measured  twentv-three  inches  in  diameter 
one  way,  and  seventeen  inches  another. 

Db.  Haooabd  also  described  an  easy  method  of  insti- 
tuting peritoneal  gause  drainage  throu^  the  cul  de 
sac. 

Db.  J.  B.  HuBTRisx  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  read  a 
fvpet  on 

STRANGUIiATED  HBBNIA, 

and  Db.  E.  Dxnbgbb  Mabtin  of  New  Orleans  re- 
ported two  cases  of  cancer  of  the  appendix. 

omcBRS. 

President,  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Bosher,  Richmond,  Va.; 
First  Vice-President,  Dr.  John  D.  S.  Davis,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  I.  S.  Stone, 
Washiiufton,  D.  C;  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  D.  Haggard, 
NashviUe.Tenn.;  re-elected;  Treasurer,  Dv.  Charles M. 
Bosser,  Dalla^  Texas,  re-elected. 

Louisville,  Kv.,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  next  annual  meeting,  in  December,  1905. 
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Textbook  of  Human  Physiology.  By  Albert  P. 
Brubaker,  A.m.,  M.D.  Ptuladelphia:  P.  Bla- 
kkton's  Son  &  Co.    1904. 

Professor  Brubaker  brings  to  the  preparation 
of  this  book  the  experience  of  twenty  years  of 
teaching,  and  he  shows  the  value  of  the  experi- 
ence in  his  emphasis  on  the  essentials  of  human 
physiology  and  in  the  clearness  and  directness 
of  his  presentation.  The  physiology  of  the 
'  Master  Tissues,"  mxiscle  and  nerve,  is  first 
osidered,  and  then  the  history  of  the  bodily 
ergy  w  traced  from  food,  through  blood,  to 
cmation,  secretion,  and  the  activities  of  the 
itral  nervous  system  and  other  expressions  of 
it  enetgy.  The  paper  and  typography  are 
Dd,  and  the  illustrations  well  chosen.  The 
igram  on  page  174  showing  the  epiglottis 
\wn  tightly  over  the  top  of  the  larynx  in 
blowing  should  be  altered  to  agree  with  the 
«arclies  of  Anderson  Stuart  and  Eykman. 


Hyde  and  Montgomery  on  the  Skin.  —  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  for  the  use  of 
students  and  practitioners.  By  James  Netins 
Hyde,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Ven- 
ereal Diseases,  and  Frank  H.  Montoomert, 
Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Ven- 
ereal Diseases  in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 
Seventh  and  revised  edition.  In  one  octavo 
volume  of  938  pages,  with  107  engravings  and 
35  plates  in  colors  and  monochrome.  Cloth, 
$4.50,  net;  leather,  $5.50  net.  Philadelphia 
and  New  York:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.     1904. 

In  the  preface  to  the  seventh  edition  of  this 
well-known  textbook,  the  authors  state  that 
every  page  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  much 
matter  that  was  pertinent  to  its  day  has  been 
eliminated,  and  much  new  text  has  been  added. 
The  illustrations  have  also  been  weeded  out 
judiciously,  with  the  addition  of  new  and  more 
modem  figures.  The  new  methods  of  treatment 
by  the  x-rajrs  and  that  of  Finsen  have  received 
due  notice  not  only  in  a  special  chapter,  but  also 
in  connection  with  the  various  diseases  to  which 
they  are  applied.  Many  new  chapters  have 
been  added  discussing  forms  of  disease  which 
have  been  lately  described  or  elaborated,  as  for 
instance,  granulosis  rubra  nasi,  parapsoriasis, 
acrodermatitis  chronica,  etc.  The  book  n  its 
successive  editions  has  been  continually  growing 
in  size  until  now  it  amounts  to  nearly  one  thou- 
sand pages.  The  authors  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  brought  a  textbook,  whose  value  has 
alwa}r8  been  recognized,  up  to  the  most  modem 
requirements. 

Regional  Minor  Surgery.  By  Georoe  Gray 
Van  Schaick,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the 
French  Hospital,  N.  Y.  Second  Edition. 
Enlarged  and  revised.  226  pages.  Illustrated. 
International  Journal  of  Surgery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  fiunish  practical 
information  on  "  minor "  surgical  condition. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  in  1902 
(Reviewed  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  1903,  vol.  cxlviii,  page  320),  the 
author  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  make  some  additions  to  the  volume  and  to 
thoroughly  revise  it.  He  states  he  has  written 
the  book,  having  especially  in  mind  the  needs  of 
the  general  practitioner.  The  style  is  concise 
(at  times  so  concise  as  to  cause  the  text  to  be 
more  suggestive  than  descriptive),  and  while 
there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
other  surgeons  and  the  author  as  to  what  might 
be  called  a  "minor  "  surgical  operation,  still  the 
book  as  a  whole  contains  much  that  is  of  practi- 
cal value.  Many  valuable  hints  and  isolated 
facts  are  incidentally  given,  and  often  when 
treatment  is  not  given  in  detail,  what  is  said  is  so 
suggestive  that  the  additional  requisite  informa- 
tion can  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  book  is  attrac- 
tively written  and  in  general  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  physician  who  finds  occasion  to 
treat  minor  surgical  cases. 
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AIR  EMBOLISM. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  surgery  great  stress  was 
put  on  the  danger  of  air  entering  the  veins  during 
operations  in  certain  regions.  Such  an  event 
was  thought  to  be  almost  invariably  fatal  and  a 
belief  ip  air  embolism  as  an  immediate  cause  of 
death  waa  very  general.  Later,  however,  after 
the  discovery  of  the  Bacillus  afirogenes  capsulatus 
and  the  knowledge  that  other  bacteria  may  pro- 
duce gas  in  tissues  as  a  result  of  their  metabolic 
activity,  doubt  was  thrown  on  cases  of  air  em- 
bolism previously  reported  and  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence  was  even  questioned.  In 
recent  years  almost  all  of  the  reported  cases,  in 
which  air  haa  been  found  in  the  veins  after  death, 
have  been  considered  as  examples  of  infection 
with  a  gas-producing  organism  and  true  air 
embolism  has  been  largely  discredited. 

The  question  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  con- 
dition has  been  reopened  lately  by  J.  S.  Greene  • 
in  an  admirable  critical  review  of  the  entire  sub- 
ject, supplementary  to  a  graduation  thesis  on 
the  same  subject  printed  forty  years  ago.  As 
pointed  out  by  him  the  question  is  by  no  means 
settled  and  a  number  of  problems  in  connection 
with  it  still  await  solution. 

Can  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  venous  system 
during  operation,  after  trauma,  or  at  childbirth 
produce  death?  Experimental  evidence  exists 
that  a  certain  amount  of  air  introduced  rapidly 
into  a  vein  causes  the  death  of  an  animal,  but  the 
amount  necessary  is  considerable  (14  to  100  cc. 
for  a  dog,  according  to  various  observers).  It 
can  be  assumed  with  certainty  that  the  same 
thing  would  happen  in  man  were  air  introduced 

>TheFMaeaoeo(Airin  ths  Veins  m«»  Owueof  Death.  Amer. 
Joar.  of  Med.  So.,  Deo.,  1004. 


into  his  veins,  though  the  minimal  amount  neces- 
sary to  kill  a  man  is  not  known  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  few  cubic  centimeters  would  not  lead  to 
a  fatal  result.  Conditions  must  be  present 
which  would  lead  to  the  possibility  of  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  air  quickly  entering  a  vein, 
otherwise  the  result  would  not  be  serious.  This 
can  only  happen  when  there  is  a  considerable 
negative  intravenous  pressure  and  the  possibility 
of  access  of  air  to  the  vessel  or  when  air  is  con- 
fined in  a  closed  cavity  under  pressure  and  the 
vessel  communicates  with  this  cavity.  These 
conditions  do  not  normally  exist  in  the  general 
venous  system,  but  occur  in  the  veins  very  near 
the  heart  or  might  possibly  be  present  during 
the  expulsion  of  the  fetus  and  consequent  rapid 
diminution  of  the  size  of  the  abdomen.  Access 
of  the  vein  to  air  under  these  conditions  might 
cause  death.  The  proof  would  be  the  existence 
of  the  necessary  conditions  and  the  finding  at 
autopsy  of  gas  in  quantity  in  the  venous  B3rstem. 
For  complete  proof  analysis  of  the  gas,  as  pointed 
out  by  Greene,  would  be  required.  The  gas 
found,  however,  probably  would  not  be  of  the 
composition  of  atmospheric  air.  It  should  con- 
tain nitrogen,  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide.  The 
oxygen  would  probably  be  decreased  in  amoimt 
because  the  venous  blood  would  take  up  a  certain 
amount  of  oxygen,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  would 
be  increased  because,  with  the  absorption  of 
oxygen,  carbon  dioxide  would  be  freed  from  its 
combination  with  hemoglobin  in  the  venous 
blood.  Cases  which  could  fulfil  these  require- 
ments undoubtedly  occur  and  some  cases  reported 
evidently  belong  to  this  group.  An  analysis  of 
the  gases  supplemented  by  negative  bacterial 
findings  in  a  group  of  cases,  however,  is  needed 
to  give  final  proof  to  the  belief  in  a  true  aii  em- 
bolism. 

In  many  cases  where  gas  is  found  in  the  venous 
system,  its  cause  lies  in  a  bacterial  infection, 
usually  an  infection  with  the  Bacillus  aSrogenes 
capsulatus.  The  gas  in  such  cases  contains 
hydrogen  or  some  hydrogen  compound.  Since 
in  cases  of  true  air  embolism  the  amounts  of 
oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide  are  apt  to 
vary,  probably  always  vary,  from  the  percentage 
of  each  present  in  normal  atmospheric  air,  and 
since  the  composition  of  the  gas  in  bacterial  in- 
fections depends  on  the  infecting  organism  and 
the  form  of  its  nutrient  supply,  we  are  dealing 
with  variable  quantities  in  each  and  therefore  an 
accurate  analysis  does  not  seem  necessary.  Gas 
produced  by  bacteria  contains  hydrogen,  and  a 
demonstration  of  its  presence  is  sufficient  to  rule 
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out  true  kir  embolism.  The  ignition  test  is  suffi- 
dent  for  this.  To  odlect  the  gas  and  ignite  it  is 
all  that  is  needed  —  a  test  possible  at  every 
autopsy,  and  one  which  if  made  on  a  small  series 
of  cases  would  finally  settle  the  question  as  to 
the  occurrence  and  frequency  of  cases  of  air 
embolism. 

One  caution  is  to  be  emphamzed  in  connection 
with  determining  the  amount,  character  and 
importance  of  the  intravenous  gas  post  mortem. 
The  autopsy  must  be  done  shortly  after  death, 
for  production  of  gas  continues  with  the  growth 
of  the  bacteria  after  the  death  of  the  indi\'idual, 
and  the  amotmt  found  may  greatly  exceed  the 
amotmt  actually  present  at  death  and  so  lead  to 
false  conclusions.  Moreover,  the  Bacillus  aSro- 
genes  eapsxdatus  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the 
intestinal  tract,  and  a  given  case  might  well  be 
one  of  agonal  distribution  of  the  bacillus  and 
post  mortem  production  of  gas.  In  other  words, 
that  a  case  may  be  beyond  criticism,  the  autopsy 
must  be  performed  very  soon  after  death  and  the 
gas  collected,  measured  and  tested  for  hydrogen. 
Only  when  this  is  done  can  we  accumulate  satis- 
factory data  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
air  embolism  and  gas  sepsis.  At  present  it  would 
seem  that  both  occur  and  that  the  latter  is  far 
more  frequent. 

Another  problem  yet  unsolved  is  the  mode 
of  production  of  death.  Three  views  are  held, 
heart  death,  lung  death,  and  cerebral  death. 
There  is  almost  no  experimental  evidence  that 
air  passes  through  the  limg  to  reach  the  arterial 
system  and  produce  cerebral  embolism.  The 
most  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  the  right 
heart  becomes  filled  with  blood  containing  air 
which  is  elastic  and  not  propelled  forward  by 
cardiac  contractions.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
blood  pressure  falls  and  death  ensues.  There  is 
evidence  that  air  enters  the  lung  capillaries  and 
increases  the  resistance  to  the  blood  flow  thus 
contributing  a  factor  in  the  production  of  death. 
It  is  not  probable  that  enough  lung  territory 
becomes  so  obstructed  by  air  emboli  as  to  be  the 
sole  cause  of  death  and  Wolffs  has  shown  that  air 
even  escapes  from  the  capillaries  into  the  alveoli 
in  these  cases.  At  any  rate,  these  questions  re- 
main in  part  open. 

FinaUy,  it  is  not  known  in  cases  of  gas  sepsis 
how  far  the  gas  itself  is  a  contributing  cause  of 
death.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  gas 
is  the  inunediate  cause  rather  than  the  bacterial 
toxins.     This  has  yet  to  be  solved  for  individual 


The  paper  of  Dr.  Greene  is  timely  and  should 


serve  to  re-awaken  interest  in  this  question.  The 
thorough  study  of  future  cases  at  eariy  autopsy 
with  tabulation  of  the  findings,  demonstration 
of  the  amount  and  character  of  the  gases  and 
bacteriological  investigation  of  the  tissues,  sup- 
plemented by  experimental  study  of  the  problems 
presented  should  lead  to  a  final  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  presence  of  air  in  veins  as  a  cause 
of  death. 


DR.  DOYEN  AND  THE  CANCER  QUESTION. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  not  long  since  Dr. 
Doyen  of  Paris  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
micro-organism  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
etiological  factor  in  cancer,  and  also  stated  that 
he  had  elaborated  a  serum  which  was  efficacious 
in  its  treatment.  In  view  of  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  and  the  large 
number  of  unsuccessfxd  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  isolate  the  causative  organism,  if 
such  exists,  it  was  natural  that  this  statement 
should  be  received  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
skepticism.  Unfortunately  much  of  the  discus- 
sion of  Dr.  Doyen's  discovery  has  taken  place 
in  the  daily  press  rather  than  in  the  medical 
journals.  The  result  has  been  a  false  popular 
impression. 

The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter  has  returned  its  report,  which  appears  in 
translation  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for 
Dec.  24.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee arrangements  were  made  between  the 
Surgical  Society  of  Paris  and  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute through  which  a  series  of  control  experiments, 
both  on  the  bacteriological  and  clinical  side, 
might  be  undertaken  by  experts.  Dr.  Doyen 
invited  Professor  Metchnikoff  to  imdertake  the 
bacteriological  part  of  the  work,  with  whom 
were  to  be  associated  several  clinicians  of  distinc- 
tion. As  the  result  these  observers  have  followed 
fifty  cases  while  under  treatment,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Surgical  Society,  held  on  Dec.  15, 
Professor  Metchnikoff's  report  was  read  by  Dr. 
Doyen,  who  also  demonstrated  cases  and  de- 
scribed his  own  methods  of  culture.  Professor 
Metchnikoff's  conclusions  are  in  general  as 
follows: 

"  (1)  In  several  aeries  of  tubes  into  which  M.  Doyen 
had  in  my  presence  introduced  fragments  of  cancers 
operated  on  by  him,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  pure 
cultures  of  a  microbe  identical  to  that  described  by 
Dr.  Doyen  under  the  name  of  '  Micrococcus  neofor- 
mans.'  In  one  case  the  tubes  remained  sterile,  but 
in  several  others  cultures  were  obtained.    In  the  great 
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majority  of  cases  they  were  cultures  of  Doyra's  microbe, 
whilst  in  a  few  cases  the  cultures  consisted  of  a  strep- 
tococcus, the  Bacillus  pyocyaoeus,  and  some  other 
microbes  (in  ulcerated  cases).  All  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  insure  the  sterility  of  the  culture 
media  employed,  and  the  non-contamination  of  the 
fragments  of  the  tumors  introduced  into  the  tubes. 
(2)  In  the  cultures  of  Doyen's  microbe  we  were  able 
to  observe  all  the  characteristics  described  by  M. 
Do3ren  respecting  the  Micrococcus  neoformans.  The 
question  of  the  specificity  of  this  microbe  has  not  been 
definitely  answered.  This  is  a  very  difficult  problem, 
for  bacterial  species  are  generally  hard  to  delimit. 
It  is  useful,  for  example,  in  order  to  distinguish  them,  to 
apply  perfected  methods,  such  as  the  power  of  agouti- 
nation  of  the  microbes  by  specific  serums.  We  are  now 
preparing  such  serums,  but  no  results  can  be  obtained 
before  two  or  three  months.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  cultures  of  the  '  Micrococcus  neoformans,'  this 
microbe  presents  a  great  analogy  with  those  of  the 
'  Coccus  .polymorphuB  '  of  the  skin,  but  an  examina- 
tion of  the  cultures  on  agar-agar  shows  a  certain  difFer- 
enoe  betwerai  the  two  microbes.  (3)  The  study  of  the 
pathogenic  action  of  Doyen's  microbe  on  animals 
requires  a  much  longer  time  tiian  I  have  had,  so  far,  at 
my  diqx)sal.  (4)  My  rOle  as  bacteriolo^st  is  limited 
to  the  three  first  paragraphs  of  this  note.  My  micro- 
biological knowledge  does  not  in  any  way  authorize  me 
to  approach  the  clinical  side  of  the  question,  the  more  so 
as  I  am  neither  a  surgeon  nor  even  a  practitioner.  I 
am  not  in  any  way  competent  to  pass  judgment;  but 
as,  at  the  time  of  my  bacteriological  investigation,  I 
have  been  able  to  examine  repeatedly  during  nearly  two 
montiis  a  large  number  of  cancer  patients  at  M.  Doyen's 
clinic,  I  have  received  the  impression  that  several 
patients  attacked  by  very  grave  cancers  have  been 
benefited  by  the  injections  of  M.  Doyen." 

After  reading  these  reeults  of  Professor  Metch- 
nikoff's  investigation,  Dr.  Doyen  summarized 
his  own  cases  and  drew  the  conclusions  that  the 
Micrococcus  neoformans,  as  he  has  named  his 
organism,  has  been  found  constantly  in  cancerous 
tumors  from  various  sources  and  that  the  treat- 
ment undertaken  usually  brings  about  f avwable 
modifications  in  from  two  to  three  weeks  by 
reducing  the  volume  of  the  growth  and  bj  ren- 
dering inoperable  tumors  operable.  Dr.  Doyen 
also  is  of  the  belief  that  a  certain  number  of  cases 
have  been  pennanently  cured,  although  naturally 
this  matter  cannot  be  absolutely  determined  as 

yet. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  report  of 
Professor  Metchnikoff  that,  quite  unlike  the 
reports  circulated  by  the  daily  press,  he  main- 
tains an  attitude  of  skepticism  regarding  the 
whole  matter,  and  considers,  as  no  doubt  the 
mass  of  scientific  men  will  also  do,  that  Dr. 
Doyen's  claims,  however  much  they  may  seem 


at  the  outset  to  be  substantiated  by  certain  clini- 
cal and  bacteriological  facts,  demand  the  most 
painstaking  study,  experimentally  and  otherwise, 
extending  over  a  long  period,  before  they  m«y  be 
finally  accepted.  That  the  matter  is  vitda 
investigation  by  such  men  as  Metchnikoff  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  to  the  rest  of  the  profession 
that  whatever  eondusions  are  finally  reaehed>  will 
be  backed  by  scientific  facts  and  will  not  be  the 
product  of  enthusiasm  merely.  We  may  wdl 
await  the  final  eondusions  of  these  men,  and  in 
the  meantime  r^ard  Dr.  Doyen's  so-oalled  dis- 
covery as  a  possibility  rather  than  as  an  assured 
fact. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  hasty  conclu- 
sions are  less  and  less  justified,  when  we  consider, 
for  example,  that  the  work  of  the  Canoer  CkMu- 
mission  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  after 
several  years  of  painstaking  investigation,  has 
come  to  absolutely  negative  results. 


QOVERNOR    DOUGLAS'S  REOOMHENDATIONS 
FOR  STATE  IN8TITUTI0N& 

In  his  inaugural  message,  delivered  Jan.  5, 
the  newly  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
William  L.  Douglas,  discussed  several  matters 
which  are  of  interest  to  physicians  as  well  as  to 
the  community  at  large.  We  refer  particularly 
to  his  suggestions  regarding  further  accommo- 
dations for  the  insane  and  feeble  minded  ol  the 
state,  to  certain  recommendations  r^arding  the 
care  of  tuberculosis  in  prisons,  as  well  as  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  in  general  and  the  dis- 
couragement of  crime. 

Governor  Douglas  recommends  that  something 
each  year  should  be  done  in  excess  of  the  mini- 
mum requirement  in  order  gradually  to  relieve 
the  overcrowded  condition  of  institutions  for  the 
insane.  He  points  out  the  fact  that  on  the  &8t 
day  of  October,  1650  beds  were  in  use  in  corri- 
dors and  day  rooms,  many  of  which  had  to  be 
removed  each  day  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
patients  who  could  not  find  room  in  the  ordinary 
wards.  This,  it  appears,  is  a  slight  improvement 
on  the  condition  of  affairs  a  year  ago,  but  it  is 
evident  that  further  provision  should  be  made  to 
avoid  this  imfortunate  contingency  in  the  future. 
Another  urgent  need,  of  which  physicians  have 
long  been  cognizant,  is  the  inadequate  accommo- 
dations in  this  state  for  feeble  minded  children 
and  adults.  With  between  five  himdred  and  « 
thousand  such  children  awaiting  admission,  very 
few  have  been  accommodated  during  the  past 
year,  owing  to  lack  of  room.    That  members  of 
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this  cUsB  in  the  eonununity  are  peculisriy  in 
need  of  institutional  care,  both  for  their  own 
Bakes  and  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  com- 
munities and  famiiies  in  which  they  may  chance 
to  iive,  is  perfectly  self-evident.  The  farm 
colony  whidi  is  now  in  operation  is,  no  doubt, 
doing  much  toward  relieving  the  strain  upon  the 
institution  at  Waverley,  nevertheless,  still  further 
reeourceB  seem  necessary  for  the  accommodation 
of  this  most  unfortunate  class.  It  is  now  recog- 
nized that  such  diildren,  given  proper  care  and 
supervision  during  the  early  years  xti  their  lives, 
may  ultimatdy  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  possibly  be  of  some  use  to  the  community 
at  large.  Their  continued  residence  outside  of 
an  institution  is  altogether  to  be  deprecated. 
It  is  stated  that  the  trustees  of  the  school  for 
feeble  minded  will  ask  an  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  two  new  buildings  accommodating 
two  hundred  patients,  and  to  this  Governor 
Douglas  urges  prompt  attention. 

Another  matter  to  which  attention  is  directed 
is  the  question  of  tuberculosis  in  prisons.  Of  this 
the  general  public  naturally  knows  little,  but  that 
tabereulosis  exists  among  prisoners  in  this  Com- 
monwealth is  well  known  by  those  in  authority. 
It  is  recognised  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  prison  life  and  discipline,  the  proper 
treatment  of  these  patents  becomes  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty.  Such  measures  are  taken 
no  doubt  as  modem  ideas  suggest,  but  the  proper 
isolation  of  tuberculous  prisoners  is  at  best  a 
matter  of  exceptional  difficulty  under  existing 
conditions  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  close 
proximity  of  the  sick  and  well.  The  larger 
priscHis  have,  in  some  instances,  properly  equipped 
hospitals,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  check  the 
progress  of  a  disease  like  tuberculosis  in  the 
absence  of  proper  opportunities  for  out-door 
exercise  and  sufficient  fresh  air.  Governor  Doug- 
las thinks,  and  in  this  opinion  he  will  no  doubt 
have  the  agreement  of  the  medical  profession, 
that  the  conditions  pf  prisons  where  tuberculosis 
exists  would  be  greatly  benefited  could  those 
suffering  from  the  disease  be  removed  to  a  place 
especially  provided  for  their  treatment.  It  appears 
tiiat  there  are,  at  present,  about  eighty  cases  of 
consumption  in  all  the  prisons,  not  a  large  num 
bo',  but  certainly  sufficient  to  demand  isolation 
and  treatment.  It  is  suggested  that  a  suitable 
location  where  such  patients  could  be  detained 
and  treated  might  be  had  at  relatively  small 
expenae,  either  on  the  state  land  in  Rutland  or 
dsewhorey  as  may  seem  desirable. 

Finally,  Governor  Douglas  lays  stress  upon  the 


tendency  of  our  present  penal  system  to  encourage 
vice  and  discourage  virtue.  This  opens  up  the 
whole  question  of  criminality  in  its  relation  on 
the  one  hand  to  disease  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
vidousness,  and  suggests  the  advisability  of  dis- 
cussing the  question  anew  from  an  expert  stand- 
point. All  of  these  measures  to  which  we  have 
alluded  will,  no  doubt,  meet  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  state, 
however  much  opinion  may  be  divided  as  to  the 
best  means  of  carrying  them  to  a  successful 
outcome. 


BOSTON  TUBERCULOSIS  PROBLEM. 
Two  articles  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
daily  press  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Councilman 
urging  the  enlarging  of  Long  Island  Hospital  in 
order  that  it  might  be  possible  to  accommodate 
there  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  which  now  have 
no  asylum.  This  whole  subject  was  discussed  at 
considerable  length  several  years  ago,  and  very 
similar  arguments  to  those  advanced  by  Dr. 
Councilman  were  expressed  editorially  in  our 
issue  of  March  7, 1901,  and  again  conunented  on 
editorially  in  our  issue  of  Nov.  13,  1902.  Our 
contention  then  was  that,  accepting  the  fact  that 
some  provision  must,  in  the  near  future,  be  made 
for  persons  suffering  especially  from  chronic 
tuberculosis,  the  city  was  bound  to  consider  the 
existing  institution  at  Long  Island  as  a  possible 
hospital  for  these  cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
certain  compromise  was  reached  in  1902  through 
the  opening  of  a  department  of  that  hospital  to  be 
devoted  solely  to  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
This  hospital,  which  accommodates  between 
sixty  and  seventy  patients,  was  almost  immediate- 
ly filled  and  of  necessity  the  overflow  took  place 
into  the  original  wards,  restoring  most  unfor- 
timately  the  conditions  which  had  previously 
existed.  No  provision  has  as  yet  been  suggested 
to  meet  this  contingency.  It  is  evident  that 
further  accommodations  are  demanded  at  Long 
Island  whether  or  not  the  proposed  municipal 
hospital  be  placed  there.  We  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reiterate  the  opinion,  expressed  some 
years  ago  and  again  adnoirably  brought  to  the 
public  attention  through  Dr.  Councilman's  article 
appearing  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  Jan.  9,  that 
Long  Island  must  be  seriously  considered  in  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  municipal  hospital 
for  tuberculosis.  We  need  not  again  repeat  the 
arguments  which  we  have  already  expressed,  and 
which  Dr.  Councilman  also  brings  forward,  but 
we  are  in  general  confident  that  the   city  has 
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before  it  an  opportunity  at  Long  Island  to  develop 
in  an  economical  way  a  hospital  for  tuberculosis 
in  conjunction  with  the  existing  hospital  for 
chronic  disease,  which  will  go  far  toward  meeting 
the  present  necessities  of  the  situation.  We  fear 
it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  city's  finances 
are  such  at  the  present  time  as  to  make  further 
unnecessary  expenditure  still  less  advisable  than 
was  the  case  several  years  ago. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 
Death  from  Yellow  Fever,  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  —  A  report  comes  of  the  death  from 
yellow  fever  at  the  Isthmus  of  a  young  woman, 
the  wife  of  the  private  secretary  of  one  of  the 
Canal  officials.  This  unfortunate  lady  had  been 
married  only  a  few  months.  There  will  be  more 
victims  of  the  Canal. 

Belated  Delegates  to  the  P^n-American 
Congress.  —  The  steamer  "  Athos  "  which  made 
a  special  trip  from  Baltimore  Dec.  27,  with  fifty 
delegates  to  the  Pan-American  Congress,  seems 
to  have  encountered  the  gales  which  prevailed 
along  our  Southern  coast  about  that  time.  The 
"  Athos  "  did  not  reach  Colon  until  Jan.  6,  too 
late  for  its  passengers  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress.  They  at  least  secured 
a  long  sea  voyage. 

One  Miluon  Dollars  for  King's  Hospital 
Fund.  —  Lord  Mountstephen,  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  has  given 
for  the  purposes  of  the  King's  Hospital  Fimd  one 
million  dollars.  This  gift  was  acknowledged  by 
a  personal  letter  from  King  Edward.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  fund  is  to  distribute  money  as  needed 
to  various  hospitals  for  such  purposes  as  may 
appeal  to  the  general  council  of  the  fund. 

boston  and   new  ENGLAND. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases  in  Boston.  — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon  Jan.  4,  1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases : 
Diphtheria  24,  scarlatina  29,  typhoid  fever  6, 
measles  8,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  4, 
1905,  was  17.32  of  total  deaths  reported. 

The  Hyde  Park  Vaccination  Cases.  —  The 
presiding  judge  in  the  Superior  Civil  Court  at 
Dedham,  Mass.,  has  handed  down  a  formal  ver- 
dict in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  suit  brought 
to  recover  damages  for  exclusion  of  two  children 
from  school  because  of  their  refusal  to  be  vacci- 


nated. This  action  is  designed  to  render  possible 
the  adjustment  of  the  case  by  the  Superior  Court 
to  which  it  will  now  be  carried. 

The  Sanitation  of  Cities. — Prof.  W.  T.  Sedg- 
wick of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
is  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  interesting 
and  important  subject,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lowell  Institute. 

Smallpox.  —  It  is  reported  that  the  State 
Board  of  Health  has  traced  five  cases  of  small- 
pox to  the  steamer  "  Cymric."  The  patients 
have  scattered  since  their  arrival,  but  the  Boston 
Board  of  Health  has  followed  them  as  well  as 
other  passengers  and  notified  the  authorities  of 
the  possibility  of  contagion. 

Validity  of  the  Briqham  Bequest.  —  The 
full  bench  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
has  handed  down  a  decision  sustaining  the  valid- 
ity of  the  gift,  now  amounting  to  upwards  of  five 
million  dollars,  made  by  Peter  Bent  Brigham,  for 
the  foundation  of  a  hospital.  It  is  possible  that 
the  case  will  now  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Boston  Mortality  Statistics.  —  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Jan.  7,  was  220,  as  against 
229  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  showing  a 
decrease  of  9  deaths,  and  making  the  death-rate 
for  the  week  18.67.  The  number  of  cases  and 
deaths  from  infectious  diseases  was  as  follows: 
Diphtheria,  28  cases,  3  deaths;  scarlatina,  29 
cases,  1  death;  typhoid  fever,  8  cases,  no  deaths; 
measles,  8  cases,  no  deaths;  tuberculosis,  53 
cases,  27  deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia 
were  34,  whooping  cough  none,  heart  disease  30, 
bronchitis  6,  marasmus  1.  There  were  9  deaths 
from  violent  causes.  The  number  of  children 
who  died  under  one  year  was  21,  under  five  years 
41,  persons  over  sixty  years  57,  deaths  in  public 
institutions  77. 

Report  of  the  Danvers  Insane  Hospital.  — 
We  notice  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Danvers 
Insane  Hospital  (1904)  that  the  overcrowding 
continues  to  be  a  pronounced  and  objectionable 
feature  of  that  institution,  and  this,  notwith- 
standing the  construction  of  very  satisfactory 
new  buildings  for  women  with  accommodation  for 
from  200  to  250  patients.  The  superintendent 
states  that  the  number  'of  admissions  in  the  last 
hospital  year,  764,  was  the  highest  received  in 
any  one  year  since  the  hospital  opened,  being  332 
in  excess  of  the  number  admitted  the  previous 
year.  This  large  increase  was  due,  in  a  measure, 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  State  Care  Act,  which 
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transferred  to  state  hospitals  the  insane  in  town 
and  city  almshouses,  and  has  no  significance  as 
regards  the  increase  of  insanity.  The  number 
of  patients  discharged,  576,  exceeded  the  number 
aischarged  the  previous  year  by  151 ,  and  yet  the 
net  gain  for  the  year  was  188.  We  believe  this  is 
the  general  experience  of  the  Massachusetts 
Insane  hospitals.  Seventeen  patients  died  from 
tubercvdosis  during  the  year.  Plans  are  under 
way  for  two  special  wards,  one  male  and  one 
female,  for  tuberculous  patients,  so  built  that 
they  will  be  available  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Increased  bathing  facilities  are  greatly  needed. 

NEW  YORK. 

Tenement  House  Commissions.  —  In  regard 
to  the  work  of  the  Health  and  Tenement  House 
CommissionB  Mayor  McClellan  recently  spoke 
as  follows:  "  The  Health  Department  has  been 
conducted  with  great  vigor  and  success  during  the 
past  year.  It  has  shown  marked  results,  not 
only  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  routine  duties, 
but  also  in  the  taking  of  the  initiative  in  devis- 
ing and  furthering  certain  plans  for  the  pre- 
vention as  well  as  the  cure  of  some  of  the  more 
common  diseases  to  which  the  city  is  subject. 
The  administration  of  the  Tenement  House 
Department  has  effected  notable  progress  in  a 
more  perfect,  thorough  and  uniform  enforcement 
of  the  Tenement  House  Law.  The  practical 
elimination  of  the  social  evil,  with  its  deadly 
moral  contamination,  from  the  homes  of  the 
people  is  a  most  important  and  beneficent  effect 
of  the  work  ef  this  department." 

Water  Supply." — In  his  annual  message. 
Mayor  McClellan  lays  stress  on  the  prime  impor- 
tance of  the  future  water  supply  of  New  York, 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  now  to  make  provision  beyond  the  imme- 
diate future,  provision  for  the  city  which  within 
quite  measurable  time  may  number  ten  million 
inhabitants.  As  a  practical  suggestion,  he  pro- 
poses a  special  enactment  creating  a  commission 
of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
one  on  the  reconomendation  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  one  on  that  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  one  to  be  named  by  the 
mayor. 

State  Death-rate  in  November.  —  The 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
states  that  the  death-rate  in  the  state  during 
November  was  16,  as  against  15.2  for  the  average 
of  the  last  five  years.  The  number  of  deaths 
averaged  339  per  diem,  against    an  average  of 


280  a  day  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  deaths 
from  respiratory  diseases,  72%  of  which  were 
from  pneumonia,  exceeded  the  average  for  the 
month  of  November  by  260,  and  those  from  cir- 
culatory diseases  by  200,  while  those  from  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  system,  including  Bright's 
disease,  were  15%  above  the  average.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  increased  mortality  was  pneumonia, 
to  which  1,220  deaths  were  attributed,  as  against 
800  in  October.  Twelve  per  cent  of  the  total  mor- 
tality was  from  this  disease,  as  against  8%  in 
October,  and  9.4%  in  November  of  last  year. 
The  deaths  from  it  exceeded  the  entire  epidemic 
mortality  by  50%,  while  those  from  Bright's 
disease    nearly    equalled    this    mortality. 


STATE  HOSPITAIS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

In  his  fi  rst  message  to  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture, Governor  Higgins  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
These  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  on  Oct.  1, 1904, 
had  a  total  number  of  25,019  patients.  After 
referring  to  the  complete  centralization  of  the 
management  of  those  institutions  under  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  with  the  abolition 
of  the  local  boards  of  managers,  as  effected 
by  the  legislation  of  1902,  he  states  that  the 
advantages  of  centralized  control  of  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  hospitals  are  evident. 
He  thinks  it  very  'desirable,  however,  that 
this  great  system  of  hospitals,  involving  the 
expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  annu- 
ally and  the  care  of  so  many  thousands  of 
pecvdiarly  unfortunate  and  defenceless  persons, 
should  rest  upon  a  broad  basis  of  public  interest 
and  public  confidence,  and  should  retain  the  co- 
operation of  philanthropic  citizens  throughout 
the  state.  In  his  opinion  this  can  best  be  secured 
by  leaving  the  control  of  all  financial  matters, 
as  at  present,  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission, 
and  by  providing  for  each  hospital  a  board  of 
managers  in  general  charge,  through  the  superin- 
tendent, of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  hospital. 
In  regard  to  the  increased  accommodations  re- 
quired he  says:  "  The  present  overcrowding  of 
the  state  hospitals,  the  large  iacrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  insane  each  year,  and  the  expiration, 
next  September,  of  the  lease  of  the  buildings  now 
occupied  by  the  twelve  hundred  patients  at  the 
Long  Island  State  Hospital  at  Flatbush,make  it 
imperative  to  take  action  during  the  coming 
session  for  a  material  enlargement  of  state  hospi- 
tal accommodations.  This  can  probably  best  be 
met,  in  part,  by  additional  accommodations  in 
existing  hospitals,  and  in  part  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  state  hospital.  In  increasing  the 
accommodations  in  existing  institutions  the  im- 
portance of  providing  for  each  state  hospital  a 
building  especially  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
acute  insanity  should  always  be  borne  in  mind." 
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Deathi  reported,  8,497;  under  five  years  of  8^6,888;  prlnci- 
pal  Infections  diseaaes  (smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  diphtheria  nnd  croup,  diarrheal 
diseases,  whooping  oougb,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consumption) 
661 ;  acute  lung  diseases  488,  consuinptiou  852,  scarlet  fever  28, 
whooping  cough  13,  cerebrospinal  meDlngitls  35,  smallpox  3, 
erysipelas  13,  puerperal  fever  18,  measles  ft,  typhoid  fever  41, 
diarrneal  diseases  68,  diphtheria  and  croup  91. 

From  whooping  cough,  New  York  1,  Chicago  9,  Philadel- 

Shla  3,  Revere  1.  From  scarlet  fever.  New  York  16,  Chicago 
,  Philadelphia  2,  Baltimore  2,  Providence  1.  From  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  New  York  18,  Philadelphia  1,  Baltimore  2, 
Boston,  Lynn,  Somerville  and  Marlborough  1  each.  From 
errslpelas,  New  York  7,  Philadelphia  2,  Baltimore  1,  Boston  1, 
Suem  1.    From  smallpox,  Chicago  3. 

In  the  seventy-alx  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with 
an  eatlmated  population  of  16,371,887,  for  the  week  ending 
Dec.  17,  the  death-rate  was  19.2.  Deaths  reported  6,631 ;  acute 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  272,  whooping 
coach  60,  diphtheria  96,  measles  146,  small  pox  6,  scarlet  fever  43. 
Tse  death-rate  ranged  from  7.7  In  Homsey  to  80.2  In  Han- 
lay;  London  19.0,  West  Ham  17.7,  Brighton  16.6,  Southamp- 
ton 10.3,  Plymouth  37.4,  Bristol  35.5,  Birmingham  20.6,  Leices- 
ter 14J.  NoUingbam  30.7,  Birkenhead  23^,  Liverpool  28.1, 
Wigan  36.7,  Bolton  16.9,  Manchester  22.7,  Salford  22.8,  Halifax 
17.4,  Bradford  31.3,  Leeds  18.1,  Hull  28.8,  Sheffield  14.8,  New- 
castle^n-Tyne  21.8,  CardMt  19.8,  Bhondda  16.3,  Merthyr  Tydfll 
16J(,  Boumemoatb  13.0,  Walsall  16.6. 


MKTBOBOLOOIOAL  BIOO&D. 

For  tba  waeli  ending  December  81,  In  Boaton,  aeoordlng  to 
obsarrattona  famished  by  Sergeant  J.  W,  Smith  of  tba  DnUad 
Statea  Signal  Corps: 
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*0.,  etoady;  0.,  olear;  P.,  fair;  G.,  fog;  H.,  haay;  8.,  aaioky; 
B.,  rata;  T.,  threacanlng;  N.,  snow;  —, below saro.  flndloataatnMa 
ot  rainfall.   4^  Means  for  weak. 


CHANGES   IN    THE  MEDICAL  C0BP8   U.   8.    NAVY 
THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUAHY  7,  1905. 

J.  H.  Patmx,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
"  Marietta"  and  ordered  home  to  wait  orders. 

John  W.  Boss,  medical  director.  To  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  Jan.  11,  1806,  under  provisions  of  Section  1444,  Be- 
vised  Statutes,  apon  which  date  he  will  reach  the  age  of 
sixty-two  *years. 

John  W.  Boss,  medical  director.  Ordered  to  continue  duty 
with  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  after  retirement,  Jan.  11. 

John  H.  Strelk,  surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Naval 
Becruitlng  Station,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  ordered  to  the  "  Color- 
ado," Jan.  10. 

M.  K.  Elmer,  assistant  suiveon.  Detached  from  the 
"  Hancock  "  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  for  treatment. 

P.  F.  McMuRDO,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from 
the  Navy  Yard,  League  Island,  Pa.,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval 
Becruitlng  Station,  Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  N.  Fbbkbbe,  medical  director.  Having  been  examined 
by  a  retiring  Board  and  found  incapacitated  for  active  doty,  on 
account  of  physical  disability  incident  to  the  service,  retired 
from  active  service  Dec.  81, 1904,  under  Section  1468,  Bevised 
Statutes. 


SOCIETY  NOTICES. 

Boston  Sooibtt  for  Msoical  Impbotxmxnt.  —  Tba 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  Spnunie  Hall, 
Boston  Medical  Library,  on  Monday,  Jan.  16, 1906,  at  8.16  p.  M. 
Subject :  Aural  Vertigo.  The  following  abort  papers  will  lie 
presented :   1.   Vertigo   of  Aural  Origin,  Dr.  C.  J.  Blake. 

3.  Minlire'sSymptomComplex.Dr.  W.  A.  Leoompte.  8.  Mid- 
dle Ear  Operations  for  the  Belief  of  Vertigo,  Dr.  E.  A.  Crockett. 

4.  Lantern  Exhibition  of  Iltnstrative  Spedmens,  Dr.  B.  DeW. 
Wales.  Business :  Beport  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  B^MWt 
of  the  Auditing  Committee.  Balloting  for  Officers  at  9  o'clock. 
The  assessment  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  voted.  The  nam- 
ber  of  meetings  to  be  held  during  the  year,  and  the  general 
pollcv  of  the  Society  will  be  considered.  There  will  be  a  social 
nalf-bour  after  the  meeting. 

ARTHtnt  K.  Stonr,  M.D.,  Seeretarg. 
Charlbs  M.  Grkkn,  M.D.,  President. 

Nkw  England  Hospital  Medical  Sooibtt.  —  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Nottingham, 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  19.  Supper  will  be 
served  at  half  past  six. 

Dr.  Arnss  C.  Vibtor,  Seeretarg. 


OPERATIONS:   BOSTON  CITY  HOSPITAL. 

The  following  operations  will  be  done  and  cases  shown  in 
the  amphitheater  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  on  Jan.  18, 
from  10  A.  M.  until  12.80  P.  M.:  Internal  Urethrotomy ;  Appen- 
dectomy; Amputation  of  leg;  Wiring  of  Fraet.  Patella. 
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THE  HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  MALIGNANT 
DISEASE  FROM  A  SURGICAL  POINT  OF 
VIEW.* 

BT  JOHM  o.  mnmo,  u.d.,  soaroN. 

When  asked  to  present  this  paper,  your  Presi- 
dent kindly  suggested  that  I  call  upon  the  differ- 
ent surgeons  for  illustrative  cases,  both  of  us 
supposing  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  a 
sufficient  number  to  make  an  argument.  Ac- 
cordingly I  applied  to  Dr.  Gay  and  Dr.  Lund  as 
representing  two  periods  of  surgical  activity. 
With  the  cases  that  they  furnished,  added  to  those 
from  our  clinic  at  the  Carney  Hospital,  I  find  that 
I  have  more  than  I  need  unless  the  paper  were 
to  be  merely  a  collection  of  dramatic  cases. 
Hence  I  have  made  use  of  only  a  few  illustrative 
types. 

However  earnest  an  advocate  you  may  think 
me,  because  of  the  few  encouraging  resiilts,  re- 
member that  I  am  pleading  on  the  defendant's 
side.  The  other  side  has  been  so  vigorously, 
and  I  believe  inhumanely,  forced  upon  us  within 
recent  years,  that  I  shall  limit  my  argument 
to-night  to  the  plea  for  more  frequent  interference 
m  incurable  malignant  disease.  I  find  that  as 
I  grow  older  I  am  more  willing  to  operate  where 
there  is  the  smallest  outlook  for  relief.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  many.  I  doubt 
if  any  surgeon  dreads  these  cases  more  than  I 
do.  I  have  had  too  many  sad  and  disappointing 
experiences.  Indeed,  could  I  consult  my  own 
pleasure  I  would  never  see  another  patient  with 
malignant  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  never- 
theless, every  now  and  then  in  the  midst  of  this 
malignant  Sahara,  there  comes  most  unexpect- 
edly an  oasis  in  the  shape  of  a  permanent  cure  or 
a  long  period  of  relief  from  suffering,  followed 
by  a  painless,  comfortable  final  illness,  and  I 
am  forced  to  discipline  myself  with  the  query 
whether,  after  all,  one  such  happy  outcome  is 
not  worth  dozens  of  discouraging  ones.  It  is 
just  this  bit  of  encouragement  that  I  wish  to  bring 
out  to-night. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  flourishing  trade 
carried  on  by  cancer  quacks  and  other  charlatans 
may  be  due  to  the  wave  of  pessimistic  nihilism 
that  has  flowed  over  our  profession?  Can  we 
not  give  the  mental  relief  that  our  patients  derive 
from  the  charlatan? 

In  dealing  with  cancer  we  must  consider  the 
immediate  operative  results  as  shown  in  relief 
from  physictJ  and  mental  suffering,  as  well  as 
the  remote  results  as  shown  in  permanent  cure. 
Neither  surgery  nor  any  other  form  of  treatment 
is  yet  able  to  assure  permanent  relief  in  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  cases.  Surgical  cure 
depends  upon  the  locality  of  the  disease  and  the 
stage  at  which  operation  is  done.  This  leaves 
a  large  number  of  hopeless  patients,  hopeless 
so  far  as  a  cure  is  concerned;  patients  who  in- 
stinctively know  that  their  disease  will  inevitably 

*  Read  St  s  meeting  of  the  Boston  Medical  Library  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Suffolk  District  Branch  of  the  Hassachuaetts  Medical 
Society,  Dec.  7,  1904. 


kill,  in  many  with  severe  and  loathsome  suffering, 
slowly,  persistently  Is  it  enough  for  us  to  sit 
by,  inert,  accepting  the  fact,  criticising  the  thou- 
sand and  one  charlatans  to  whom  our  patients 
will  apply  almost  inevitably  for  the  advertised 
relief?  Must  we  surgeons  simply  berate  our 
medical  confrere  because  he  has  asked  for  surgical 
relief  long  after  it  is  too  late,  instead  of  carrying 
on  our  surgical  work  to  the  best  of  our  ability? 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  average  middle- 
aged  patient  clings  to  life  when  he  reah'zes  that 
he  is  the  victim  of  an  incurable  malady  is  some- 
times frightful.  In  my  experience  it  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  is  not  willing  to  postpone  the  inevit- 
able and  final  suffering  provided  he  can  be  tem- 
porarily redeved,  even  at  a  considerable  sacrifice. 
When  the  facts  are  honestly  and  frankly  pre- 
sented to  such  patients,  I  have  found  tha,t  they 
are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  obtain  tem- 
porwy  respite.  Where  the  facts  have  been 
previously  distorted,  and  the  temporary  dis- 
comforts attendant  on  operation  have  been 
magnified  and  horrified  by  the  ill-judged  and  over- 
sentimental  family  doctor,  it  is  almost  useless 
to  offer  any  hope  of  surgical  relief.  As  illustra- 
tive of  this  tenacity  to  life.  Dr.  Lund  has  kindly 
allowed  me  to  report  a  most  striking  case. 

His  patient,  a  woman  sixty-nine  years  of  age, 
came  to  his  office  four  years  ago  with  an  epider- 
moid carcinoma  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  This 
was  excised  and  a  graft  from  the  arm  applied  to 
the  denuded  area.  The  cosmetic  result  was 
excellent,  but  small  recurrences  appeared  which 
under  local  anesthesia  were  removed  at  various 
times.  These  operations  did  not  require  confine- 
ment to  bed.  They  healed  readily,  and  she  was 
comfortable  and  happy  as  long  as  the  growth 
was  removed.  Two  years  and  a  half  after  the 
first  operation  a  second  plastic  was  necessitated. 
She  was  then  placed  under  x-ray  treatment  for 
six  months.  At  first  the  growth  was  apparently 
controlled,  but  later  the  x-ray  had  very  little 
effect  except  to  cause  irritation.  The  mental 
suffering  from  the  knowledge  that  she  had  a  can- 
cerous growth  was  great,  and  it  was  determined 
to  amputate  the  nose.  This  was  done  ten  months 
ago.  Four  times  since  then  there  has  been  a 
small  recurrence  for  which  a  slight  operation 
has  been  done  in  addition  to  two  other  opera- 
tions requiring  a  slight  plastic.  She  is  now 
seventy-three  years  of  age,  in  excellent  health 
and  attending  to  her  duties.  She  is  happy  and 
is  not  subject  to  the  great  misery  and  dis- 
comfort of  an  ulcerated  growth  on  the  face.  In 
her  case,  by  persistent  operation,  eighteen  opera- 
tions in  all  having  been  performed,  her  life 
has  been  prolonged  in  comfort  and  happiness 
for  four  years. 

Do  all  patients  who  are  temporarily  relieved 
by  operation  die  with  as  much  pain  and  suffering 
as  those  who  are  left  alone  from  the  first? 

Each  one  must  answer  this  according  to  his 
own  observation,  and  according  as  he  is  an  opti- 
mist or  a  pessimist.  Being  an  optimist  I  believe 
that  there  are  enough  desperate  cases  of  this 
sort  relieved  to  make    it    not  only  worth  our 
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while,  but  even  our  duty,  to  hold  out  these 
chances  to  the  patient  that  seeks  our  counsel. 
It  cannot  be  proven  with  any  degree  of  exact- 
ness, and  to  quote  a  series  of  illustrative  cases 
would  be  a  waste  of  time,  because  no  one  can 
estimate  what  might  have  happened  had  the 
treatment  been  otherwise. 

The  question  of  our  ability  to  make  an  absolute 
diagnosis  is  a  most  serious  one,  and  as  mistakes 
in  this  direction  too  frequently  are  the  cause  of 
needless  suffering  to  the  patient,  himiiliation  to 
the  diagnostician,  and  opprobrium  upon  the  pro- 
fession, I  will  cite  a  few  cases  before  we  consider 
the  bonafide  malignant  types. 

Within  a  week  I  have  operated  upon  a  case  of 
simple  pyloric  stenosis  that  was  refused  opera- 
tion at  two  of  our  hospitals  on  the  ground  that 
the  patient  was  dying  from  cancer.  Here  was 
a  concensus  of  authoritative  opinion  that  that 
patient,  an  ignorant  lay  individual,  could  have 
no  i^t  to  question.  The  best  advice  obtainable 
was  given,  advice  that  told  the  patient  to  go  home 
and  die  without  being  offered  the  chance  of  seeing 
if  there  might  not  be  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
examiners. 

Let  me  cite  a  similar  case  where  my  own  curi- 
osity got  ahead  of  my  diagnostic  knowledge. 
A  man  was  under  the  best  of  medical  care  for 
pyloric  cancer.  There  was  no  question  in  any 
of  our  minds  that  he  was  rapidly  d3dng  of  malig- 
nant disease.  Exploration  showed  a  benign 
stenosis  that  was  easily  repaired  and  followed 
by  permanent  recovery.  You  may  say  that 
these  were  bad  blunders  in  diagnosis,  and  so  they 
were,  but  they  were  not  half  so  bad  as  the  result 
would  have  been  had  we  all  folded  our  hands  and 
awaited  the  results  of  our  stupidity.  It  is  almost 
a  supererogation  to  bring  up  this  phase  of  the 
question,  because  we  all  recognize  the  limits  of 
our  diagnostic  ability.  More  than  the  pathologist, 
almost,  the  surgeon  unearths  mistaken  diagnoses, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  What  the  surgeon  does 
learn,  and  this  I  believe  applies  trith  especial 
force  to  the  younger  generation,  is  that  unless 
he  can  absolutely  and  definitely  make  a  diagnosis 
of  inoperable  malignancy,  especially  when  deal- 
ing with  the  abdominal  cavity,  it  is  safer  to  ex- 
plore for  absolute  confirmation.  I  would  add 
furthermore,  that  when  he  can  make  the  abso- 
lute diagnosis  that  condemns  the  patient  to  death, 
then  most  of  all,  he  had  better  —  explore! 

What  is  the  danger  of  an  exploration  in  the 
abdominal  cavity?  I  believe  that  in  experienced 
hands  it  is  as  near  nil  as  anything  in  surgery  can 
be.  As  a  student,  I  was  taught  that  a  patient 
with  malignant  disease  rapidly  succumbs  in  con- 
sequence of  a  needless  operation.  I  now  believe 
that  that  is  far  from  the  fact  provided  the  sur- 
geon knows  enough  to  stop  at  the  exploration, 
when  no  benefit  can  be  obtained  by  doing  more. 
In  moribund  cases,  that  is,  cases  that  are  bound 
to  die  shortly,  one  may  see  the  end  come  a  few 
days  earlier  in  consequence  of  any  operation, 
but  of  that  class  I  am  not  speaking.  These  un- 
fortunates die  of  sepsis,  msJignancy,  starvation, 
or  cumulative  suffering  plus  the  operation  which 


is  offered  as  a  desperate  chance.  But  the  patient 
who  is  able  to  be  relieved  by  medical  therapy, 
who  normally  would  be  allotted  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  — such  a  patient  can  stand  an  exploration 
well  enough  to  make  it  justifiable.  In  tlus  regard 
I  cannot  pass  by  without  comment  a  statement 
in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Fitz  on  "  Some  Surgical  Ten- 
dencies from  a  Medical  Point  of  View,"  published 
three  years  ago,  in  which  he  tabulates  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  in  exploratory  laparotomy 
as  varying  from  28  to  61%.  By  what  process 
of  calculation  or  tabulation  this  result  was  reached 
is  incomprehensible  unless  the  cases  were  mori- 
bund at  the  time  of  operation.  If  we  contrast 
with  this  the  record  of  a  hospital  where  of  one 
thousand  abdominal  sections  for  every  type  of 
disease  that  can  come  to  the  surgeon  less  than 
3%  died,  the  statement  in  Dr.  Fitz's  paper  is 
stiU  more  incomprehensible.  It  seems  to  me 
that  his  deductions  are  narrow,  misleading  and 
not  according  to  the  facts,  and  it  is  imnecessarily 
unfair  to  modem  sui^ery  to  allow  our  medical 
and  general  practitioners  to  carry  such  an  appall- 
ing mortality  in  their  minds  when  the  question 
of  operating  for  absolute  diagnosis  comes  up  in 
these  malignant  cases.  To  operate  for  diagnosis 
without  exhatisting  all  other  means  first  is  wrong, 
and  to  be  condemned  ab  initio;  but  more  wrong 
is  it  to  withhold  the  possibility  of  accurate  and 
visible  knowledge,  if ,  by  so  doii^,  we  ^ve  our 
patient  one  chance  in  a  thousand  for  rdief. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  question  nf  the 
humane  treatment  of  cancer  in  the  query  as  to 
how  many  of  us  can  detect,  without  the  aid  of 
the  pathologist's  microscope,  the  malignant 
invasion  of  a  benign  growth.  What  surgeon  is 
there  that  has  not  operated  for  a  supposed  malig- 
nant process  in  the  abdomen  only  to  find  an  ap- 
parently benign  tumor  that  is  easily  and  thor- 
oughly removed?  Then  the  pathologist's  report 
shows  a  beginning  malignant  deposit,  microscop- 
ical, not  infiltrating.  Not  long  ago  an  elderly 
woman  was  referred  to  me  with  a  diagnosis  of 
malignant  disease  of  the  gall  bladder.  Opera- 
tion showed  a  lot  of  stones  in  a  healthy  bladder 
which  was  excised.  The  pathologist  found  a 
small  ulcer  in  the  earliest  stage  of  malignant 
infiltration.  Who  of  us  has  not  enucleated 
simple  hypertrophied  prostates  only  to  find  a 
malignant  focus  beginning  in  the  center?  Gases 
like  these  can  be  duplicated  indefinitely.  The 
question  of  the  expediency  of  operation  in  malig- 
nant disease  where  the  respite  is  to  be  measured 
by  a  few  weeks,  is  an  open  one.  It  must  be  judged 
not  on  the  sentimental  question  of  prolongation 
of  life,  but  on  the  possibUity  of  relief  from  suffer- 
ing. A  few  suffer  just  as  much,  and  perhaps 
more,  because  of  a  mutilating  operation.  Many 
can  be  relieved  of  pain,  disagreeable  discharges, 
starvation,  obstipation,  retention,  jaundice,  head- 
ache, salivary  incontinence  and  other  distresses 
only  to  have  a  relapse  preceding  the  final  relief 
by  death.  The  patients,  and  especially  the 
friends,  may  be  disappointed  at  the  last,  however 
well  they  were  forewarned  of  the  inevitable. 
But  as  I  compare   these   cases  with  those  for 
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whom  no  sui^cal  r^ef  has  been  attempted  I 
believe  that  their  suffering  is  less  prolonged,  that 
it  is  more  readily  controlled  by  morphia,  and 
when  the  case  is  summed  up  after  death,  the 
friends  are  better  satisfied  that  some  struggle 
for  life  was  made.  To  accept  the  statement 
of  a  patient  or  his  friends,  especially  if  given  in 
til  impersonal  letter,  as  to  the  sufferings  follow- 
ing palliative  operation,  is  not  always  fair.  I 
have  not  infrequently  found  that  there  is  dis- 
tortion and  exaggeration.  They  do  not  give  the 
relative  value  of  the  suffering  as  compared  with 
that  endured  belore  operation.  If  they  are  inter- 
viewed personally  and  reasoned  with,  I  find  that 
their  complaint  is  influenced  more  than  they 
realize  by  the  disappointment  that  the  relief 
has  not  proven  to  be  a  cure.  In  this  regard  I 
am  reminded  of  the  direful  tales  that  came  to 
me  through  some  friends  of  a  young  girl  for  whom 
we  had  done  a  gastro-enterostomy.  Anxious 
to  leam  the  facts  I  sought  the  patient  and  found 
that  all  her  distress  and  suffering  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  she  had  been  unable  to  eat  as  much 
cabbage  and  baked  beans  as  some  of  her  asso- 
ciates. So  it  is  with  oiu*  dying  cancer  |>atient8. 
They  and  their  friends  forget  the  suffering  that 
existed  before  operation  and  exaggerate  their 
lessened  suffering  because  they  see  ^fe  ebbing 
away  with  every  chance  of  help  ^one. 

In  face  of  the  discouragements  m  dealing  with 
this  type  of  case,  every  now  and  then  a  patient 
is  entirely  relieved  of  distress  and  suffering  for 
weeks  and  months,  until  death  comes  quietly 
from  a  general  malignant  toxemia,  a  form  of 
euthanasia  that  a  priori  would  have  been  out  of 
the  bounds  of  possibility  without  the  operation. 
The  patient  and  his  friends  are  reconciled  to  the 
mutilation  because  of  this  relief.  One  case  like 
this  among  a  score  of  the  other  type,  gives  the 
surgeon  encouragement,  makes  him  feel  that  he 
can  point  to  his  operation,  not  as  a  pyrotechnical 
display,  but  as  a  humane  method  for  relieving 
suffering.  One  conspicuoiis  case  of  this  sort, 
among  many  discouraging  failures,  came  to  my 
notice  a  few  years  ago. 

A  man  with  cancer  of  the  upper  jaw,  anemic, 
suffering  pain  and  all  the  discomforts  that  go 
with  that  loathsome  disease,  came  to  our  service 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  hoping  for  some 
relief.  Morphia  stopped  the  pain,  but  only  the 
pain.  It  merely  exaggerated  his  other  suffer 
ings.  He  had  been  refused  operation  at  one  of 
our  large  hospitals,  ana  applied  to  me  personally 
for  succor.  My  senior  visiting  surgeon  refused 
to  oper&te,  and  refused  to  allow  me  to  operate, 
and  the  case  hung  alon^  for  several  weeks  steadily 
growing  worse,  the  cheek  ulcerated  and  discharg- 
ing, and  the.  fetor  uncontrolled  by  washes. 
Finally  the  patient's  importunities  and  my  own 
won  the  day,  and  I  operated  hoping  that  death 
would  come  on  the  table.  What  was  my  surprise 
six  months  later  to  have  a  sunburned,  strong, 
healthy  man  come  into  my  office  with  his  scar 
scarcely  visible  and  with  no  sign  of  recurrence. 
What  bis  later  history  is  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
believe  that  the  operation  was  more  humane 


than  my  neighbor's  advice  to  go  home  with  a  ' 
bottle  of  morphia  and  die. 

Let  me  cite  another  case.  A  man  emaciated 
and  suffering  from  pain  and  vonoiting  came  to 
our  clinic  in  the  Carney  Hospital  in  October  of 
last  year  where  we  operated  for  cancer  of  the 
pylorus  with  metastasis.  I  saw  him  seven 
months  later  when  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
eaten  three  square  meals  a  day  since  operation, 
had  not  lost  a  dajr's  work,  and  was  only  begin- 
ning to  lose  his  general  strength,  evidently  from 
a  general  malignant  invasion. 

A  year  ago  Dr.  Bottomley  removed  a  cancer 
of  the  tongue  with  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and 
cervical  lymphnodes.  To-day  the  patient  is 
well  and  strong,  gaining  weight  and  without  a 
sign  of  recurrence.  Is  there  a  single  surgeon 
here  who  caimot  duplicate  these  cases  many 
times  over? 

A  small  proportion  of  cases  of  cancer  are 
fulminant  from  the  outset.  Surgery  is  of  little 
or  no  avail  in  this  type.  We  should  not  con- 
clude, however,  that  because  we  happen  to  see 
an  occasional  fulminating  case,  that  all  malig- 
nant cases  are  counterparts,  and  that  hence  they 
shoiild  be  refused  surgical  consideration.  I 
have  found  too  often  that  a  consultant  who  has 
had  a  sad  experience  in  his  earlier  cases,  jumps 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  of  his  succeeding  cases 
are  equally  hopeless.  If  we  all  gave  up  our  work 
because  of  our  failure  in  a  given  case,  surgery 
would  soon  die  out  altogether.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  surgery  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  say 
that  of  BO  many  operations,  such  and  such  a  per- 
centage died  in  one  month  or  three  months, 
or  six  months.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
every  one  of  the  patients  would  have  oied 
within  a  short  time  whether  operated  upon  or 
not.  We  must  determine  whether  the  space  of 
time  allotted  to  them  has  been  inflicted  with 
more  or  less  poignant  suffering. 

In  reviewing,  for  instance,  the  sixty  or  more 
cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  that  we  have 
operated  upon,  I  believe  that  the  relief  from 
suffering  far  over-balances  the  increase.  Some 
of  the  desperate  cases  were  either  not  relieved 
or  possibly  made  worse,  though  that  hardly 
seems  possible.  The  cases  limited  to  exploration 
suffered  so  little,  so  far  as  one  can  tell  from  con- 
scientious observations,  that  it  can  practically 
be  eliminated.  These  patients  are  allowed  to 
sit  up  in  a  day  or  two,  and  to  go  home  within  a 
week.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  mental  relief 
that  some  of  them  enjoy,  realizing  that  something 
definite  has  been  done.  They  may  know  instinct- 
ively that  nothing  radical  has  been  accomplished, 
and  yet  they  seem  happier  and  their  entire  morale 
changes. 

When  we  consider  cancer  of  the  intestine  we 
should  be  very  conservative  in  committing  such 
patients  to  medical  treatment.  Excision  tf  done 
early,  anastomosis  at  any  stage,  and  colostomy, 
disagreeable  as  the  thought  of  it  is  to  the  patient, 
are  every  one  humane  when  compared  with  the 
treatment  by  medical  palliation.  The  most 
crying  need,  now,  is  that  the  family  physician 
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-should  turn  over  such  cases  at  the  very  earliest 
in  order  that  the  growth  may  be  resected,  with 
a  small  risk  to  life  and  a  fair  outlook  for  long 
relief.  If  we  include  in  our  colostomies  the  anus 
made  alongside  the  sacrum  the  reports  of  suc- 
cess from  all  over  the  surgical  world  are  too 
encouraging  to  be  lightly  turned  aside.  Of 
cases  of  this  type  Dr.  Gay  has  kindly  furnished 
me  with  several,  one  of  them  being  as  follows : 

A  man,  forty-eight  years  of  age,  had  a  loba- 
lated  growth  removed  from  the  rectum.  Placed 
under  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine  treatment, 
he  was  able  to  work  for  six  years  when  rectirrence 
at  the  same  location  took  place.  A  Kraske  was 
then  done  and  he  returned  in  a  few  weeks  to 
business,  dying  two  years  later  from  recurrence, 
being  fairly  comfortable  for  a  year  or  so.  He 
mentions  another  case  of  palliation  in  an  old 
man,  emaciated,  with  incontinence  and  suffering 
from  a  growth  involving  the  lower  three  inches 
of  the  rectum.  Operation  entirely  relieved  him 
of  pain,  and  the  need  of  morphia.  He  gained 
weight,  and  in  every  way  was  benefited.  In 
closing  his  letter,  Dr.  Gay  makes  the  following 
observation,  which,  coming  from  one  of  his  ex- 
perience, I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting: 

"  Not  infrequently  an  operation  is  demanded 
by  the  patient.  He  is  determined  to  have  some- 
thing done.  The  outcome  which  is  in  the  future 
does  not  disturb  him.  The  present  concerns 
him,  and  he  will  not  sit  down  and  allow  the  disease 
to  pursue  its  normal  course  without  making  an 
effort  to  stop  it.  If  the  reputable  surgeon  will 
not  treat  him,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  seeks 
the  services  of  an  unscrupulous  advertiser  as  so 
many  do  under  these  circumstances?  In  the 
majority  of  these  cases  we  are  seeking  relief,  not 
a  cure.  As  surgical  measures  give  more  relief 
in  many  cases  than  anything  else,  I  believe  it  is 
our  duty  to  offer  it  to  them  in  accordance  with 
our  best  judgment  even  if  it  does  not  cure  or 
always  bring  the  relief  which  we  were  led  to 
expect  under  the  conditions.  Euthanaaia,  ex- 
tending over  weeks  or  months,  is  worth  fighting 
for  by  idl  the  means  at  our  command,  and  in 
many  instances  surgery  will  do  what  nothing 
else  will  in  that  direction." 

Not  to  take  up  tedious  statistics,  I  will  briefly 
note  that  of  43  cancers  of  the  rectum,  Czerny 
lost  only  3  by  operation,  the  remaining  40  living 
from  forty  days  to  three  and  a  half  years,  12 
surviving  longer  than  a  year. 

I  well  remember  seeing  a  case  of  cancer  several 
years  after  Dr.  Post  had  done  a  Kraske,  well, 
happy  and  strong.  He  died  from  a  shock  five 
years  after  operation  without  any  evidence  of 
recurrence.  Could  this  man  or  his  family  be 
persuaded  that  a  continuation  of  his  original 
symptoms  treated  with  opium  would  have  been 
preferable  to  the  operation? 

Dr.  Lund  gives  me  the  result  in  a  case  of  cancer 
of  the  sigmoid  for  which  he  performed  Micku- 
licz's  operation.  A  year  later  she  had  gained 
forty  pounds,  and  was  actively  doing  her  house- 
work. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  similar  cases 


that  have  come  within  my  knowledge.  A  serious 
error  of  which  the  conservative  practitioner 
as  well  as  myself  has  been  guilty,  is  relying  upon 
the  false  security  and  hope  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  earlier  symptoms  and  the  final  crash 
in  cancer  of  the  colon.  Nothnagel  pointedly 
remarks  that  in  these  cases  there  is,  at  first,  a 
number  of  short  paroxysms  of  pain  that  appear 
for  one  or  several  days.  After  this  comes  a  quies- 
cent period  that  may  last  for  weeks  or  months 
only  to  be  followed  by  a  number  of  attacks  coming 
at  short  intervals  with  the  final  occlusion  or 
other  fatal  symptoms.  It  is  the  inhumanity 
of  resting  inert  during  this  period  of  quiescence 
instead  of  insisting  upon  surgical  relief,  that  I 
would  condenm.  When  the  final  ante-mortem 
symptoms  appear,  surgery  is  desperate,  dis- 
heartening and  inhumane,  not  because  it  is  futile 
in  itself,  but  because  it  has  been  applied  at  a  futile 
period.  To  illustrate  with  one  of  a  number  of 
typical  cases  that  have  come  to  me  personally, 
let  me  report  the  history  of  a  patient  that  I  saw 
very  soon  after  the  first  symptoms  of  a  cancer 
of  the  colon.  Operation  was  advised  within  a 
few  days.  A  medical  consultant  then  saw  the 
case,  confirmed  the  diagnosis,  but  counselled 
palliative  treatment  under  which  the  symptoms 
cleared  up  for  a  while.  A  month  later  I  was 
called  to  operate  for  relief  of  the  final  obstruction 
in  a  patient  in  no  condition  to  stand  interference. 
It  was  attempted  however,  and  a  circumscribed 
annular  constriction  was  found  that  a  month 
earlier  could  have  been  easily  removed  with 
every  chance  of  permanent  relief.  Can  we,  by 
any  juggling,  convince  ourselves  that  it  was 
humane  to  treat  a  case  like  this  conservatively 
for  a  mouth  only  to  be  condemned  to  an  emer- 
gency operation  at  the  close?  Not  this  one  case, 
but  a  goodly  number  of  similar  cases  convince 
me  more  and  more  of  the  lack  of  humanity  that 
the  hesitating  or  the  skeptical  conservative  shows 
in  dealing  with  patients  of  this  sort. 

Contrasted  to  this  picture,  I  recall  a  man  that 
I  saw  in  consultation  not  long  ago  dying  easily 
and  comfortably  after  a  resection  of  a  cancer 
of  the  sigmoid  done  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Porter  some  five 
years  before. 

It  is  consoling  to  find  in  the  last  edition  of 
Nothnagel  that  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  a  posi- 
tive diagnosis  in  abdominal  cases  with  indefinite 
or  ambiguous  symptoms,  is  by  exploratory 
laparotomy,  that  when  there  is  cancer  of  the 
intestine,  there  is  no  known  internal  method  of 
treatment  which  is  of  any  use,  surgery  being 
indicated  at  the  earliest  stage. 

The  physician  rarely  hesitates  to  refer  h's 
patient  with  a  malignant  external  tumor  to  tie 
surgeon  at  once.  It  seems  a  simple  affair  Id 
attack  something  outside  the  body  cavity.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  with  modem  technic  it  is  not 
infrequently  simpler  to  attack  an  internal  growth 
in  the  early  stages.  Is  not  an  early  cancer  f 
the  gall  bladder,  pylorus,  sigmoid,  or  ovary  le  s 
formidable  than  a  cancer  of  the  nose,  the  lid,  tl  e 
penis,  the  tongue  or  the  neck?  The  decision  n 
these  cases  must  not  be  made  by  the  physici  a 
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entirely.  The  opinion  of  the  surgeon  should 
be  invoked  in  justice  to  the  patient. 

In  acme  of  the  malignant  tumore  of  the  neck 
it  is  well  nigh  hopeless  to  undertake  an}i;hing 
except  some  such  treatment  as  the  z-ray  for  its 
mental  or  analgesic  effect,  and  yet  some  years 
ago  I  removed  as  much  of  a  cancer  of  the  thyroid 
as  I  could  to  relieve  a  tightly  compressed  trachea 
and  sent  the  patient  back  to  the  Provinces  wear- 
ing a  tracheotomy  tube.  A  little  over  two  years 
later,  she  sent  the  worn-out  tube  to  me  to  be 
repaired,  but  before  a  new  one  could  be  returned, 
she  choked  up  and  died  having  lived  comfortably 
and  actively  all  that  time  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  weeks. 

To  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  the 
x-ray  or  Coley's  serum  would  take  us  far  from 
oiir  subject.  I  personally  feel  that  the  Coley 
serum  is  still  too  uncertain  for  employment 
except  in  cases  beyond  surgery,  and  that  the 
x-ray  is  already  doing  more  harm  than  good, 
except  in  very  limited  types.  I  hesitate  to  advise 
the  use  of  either  where  I  conscientiously  believe 
that  as  good  or  better  temporary  results  can  be 
obtained  by  operation. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  beg  of  my  medical  friends 
to  yield  to  the  fact  that  cancer,  wherever  situated, 
is  a  surgical  disease,  especially  in  its  early  stages; 
that  up  to  the  present  time  surgery,  and  to  a 
less  extent,  the  x-ray,  are  the  only  and  best  known 
forms  of  treatment  that  promise  permanent  or 
temporary  relief;  that  the  outlook  for  success 
depends  upon  the  early  resort  to  surgery  where 
operation  is  available;  that  the  surgeon  should 
be  the  judge  as  to  the  possibilities  of  surgical 
treatment.  To  the  surgeon  I  would  appeal  for 
a  little  more  optimism  in  dealing  with  the  appar- 
ently hopeless  cases.  I  would  ask  him  to  con- 
sider the  discouraging  outlook  less,  and  to  be 
ready  to  struggle  in  behalf  of  these  hopeless 
imfortunates  a  little  more.  To  the  patient  I 
would  appeal  to  accept  the  fact  that  cancer 
is  incurable  in  a  majority  of  cases;  that  the 
well-trained  physician  or  surgeon  will  help  him 
more  honestly,  more  honorably  and  more  suc- 
cessfully than  the  untrained  charlatan  who  has 
done,  and  seems  likely  to  do,  infinitely  more 
harm  than  can  be  calculated  by  any  human  mind. 


A  BRIEF  CONSIDERATION  OF  SOME  OF  THE 
RESULTS  OF  THE  SURGICAL  TREATMENT 
OF  CANCER  OP  THE  STOMACH. 

BT   B.   H.   nrZ,   II.D.,    BODTOM. 

Malignant  disease  produces  such  a  variety  of 
suffering  according  to  the  nature  and  seat  of  the 
disease,  its  duration,  the  personality  and  surround- 
ings of  the  patient,  that  I  shall  limit  myself 
solely  to  the  question  of  the  humane  treatment 
of  the  latter  stages  of  recognized  malignant 
disease  involving  the  stomach. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  diagnosis  is  clear,  the 
prognosis  certain,  and  that  the  question  relates 

*  Read  at  a  meetinc  of  the  Boston  Medical  Library  in  conjunc- 
tioii  with  the  Suffolk  Distriot  Branoh  of  the  Maseachosetts  Medical 
Boekty,  Oct.  7.  1904. 


simply  to  the  use  of  medical  or  surgical  methods 
to  malce  dying  as  free  from  su£Fering  as  possible. 

Three  years  ago  I  made  an  inquiry  into  the 
degree  and  duration  of  any  relief  which  may 
have  resulted  from  the  surgical  treatment  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  during  a  given  period  of  years. 
The  evidence  obtained  offered  grave  doubts  as 
to  any  considerable  benefit  from  the  operations 
in  question  in  this  vicim'ty  during  that  period. 
The  possibility  of  a  more  encouraging  outlook 
was  admitted,  but  it  was  hoped  that  fewer  opera- 
tions might  become  necessary  for  diagnosis  and 
that  more  might  be  followed  by  relief. 

In  the  series  tabulated  by  me  were  fourteen 
operations  for  cancer  of  the  stomach.  "  These 
included  four  gastrostomies,  all  the  patients, 
with  the  exception  of  one  not  heard  from,  dying 
within  two  months,  and  four  pylorectomies,  one 
of  which  was  not  heard  from,  two  died  within 
the  first  month  after  the  operation,  and  the  fourth 
was  relieved  for  several  months.  At  the  end  of 
six  or  eight  months,  however,  the  last  patient 
began  to  fail  and  died  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a 
half.  Of  the  six  gastro-enterostomies,  four  died 
within  seventeen  days,  one  received  no  relief 
whatsoever  and  after  twelve  weeks  of  terrible 
suffering  passed  away."  The  sixth  felt  quite 
well  for  about  two  months  after  the  operation. 
He  was  then  confined  to  the  bed  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  and  "suffered  untold  agony  " 
till  his  death  nine  months  later.  Thus  64%  of 
these  patients  operated  upon  for  cancer  of  the 
stomach  died  within  two  months,  and  two  thirds 
of  the  cases  of  gastro-enterostomy  died  within 
seventeen  days  after  the  operation. 

These  were  the  early  days  of  gastro-intestinal 
surgery  in  this  region,  and  it  was  neither  to  be 
expected  nor  to  be  desired  that  the  zeal  of  the 
surgeon  should  be  checked  by  such  a  presentation, 
especially  since  a  lower  operative  mortality  had 
been  obtained  elsewhere,  although  the  degree 
and  duration  of  the  relief  were  not  so  definitely 
stated. 

The  recent  communication  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Munro 
to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  therefore, 
is  an  important  contribution  to  the  subject  in 
question.  It  presents  a  large  amount  of  valu- 
able material  without  attempt  at  selection,  gives 
sufficient  data  to  enable  certain  comparisons  to 
be  made  and  thus  enables  his  experience  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  others. 

An  exploratory  laparotomy  was  performed 
in  thirty-one  cases  of  malignant  disease  involving 
the  stomach,  obviously  with  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing relief  should  the  conditions  prove  favorable, 
since  the  diagnosis  must  have  been  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  evidence  presented. 

In  ten  of  the  cases  no  further  operation  was 
warranted.  Two  of  these  patients  died  within 
two  days  after  the  operation  and  two  more  within 
the  subsequent  twdve  days.  One  patient  died 
after  some  weeks,  another  lived  two  months, 
while  the  subsequent  history  of  the  remaining 
four  is  not  given. 

It  may  be   interpreting  the  given  facts  incor- 
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rectly,  but  I  read  that  the  patient  who  lived  two 
weeks  was  relieved  of  pain  before  the  operation 
by  soft  food.  The  patient  who  lived  some  weeks 
so  improved  before  the  operation  under  rectal 
feeding  that  he  was  able  to  take  a  fair  amount 
of  nourishment  by  the  mouth.  The  immediate 
mortality  of  the  exploratory  operation  in  these 
cases  seems  to  have  been  from  20%  to  40%,  sur- 
gery gave  no  relief  and  all  the  cases  whose  sub- 
sequent history  is  given  were  dead  within  two 
months  after  the  exploration. 

From  the  series  of  twenty-two  cases  of  explo- 
ratory laparotomy  with  additional  operative 
procedure  one  may  be  withdrawn  as  apparently 
representing  the  effects  of  carbolic  acid  poisoning. 
Of  the  remaining  twenty-one,  eight  died  within 
a  fortnight  after  the  operation,  one  seventeen 
days  after,  another  several  days  later,  another 
shortly  after,  another  five  weeks  after  and  another 
severiJ  weeks  later.  One  died  after  three  and  one- 
half  months  and  another  after  several  months. 
One  is  reported  in  excellent  condition  several 
weeks  later,  another  is  comfortable  five  months 
after  the  operation,  another  has  relief  for  nine 
months  and  another  is  in  good  condition  and 
hard  at  work  at  the  end  of  a  year,  while  of  two, 
the  subsequent  history  is  unknown. 

The  operative  mortality  in  this  series  of  cases 
evidently  is  high,  for  eleven  of  the  patients  appear 
to  have  died  within  the  month  following  the 
operation  and  five  within  four  days  after  it. 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
shall  be  called  the  operative  mortality,  but  the 
fact  is  significant  that  at  least  one  half  of  the 
patients  died  within  the  month  following  the 
operation.  In  this  series  were  eighteen  cases  of 
anastomosis.  Eight  of  them  died  within  two 
weeks,  a  mortality  of  44%;  one  died  at  the  end  of 
five  weeks  Trith  relief  for  two  weeks  only.  On 
the  other  hand  one  patient  was  reUeved  for  several 
months,  another  for  nine  months,  and  another 
was  in  good  condition  and  hard  at  work  a  year 
after  the  operation. 

The  above-mentioned  facts  may  be  tabulated 
as  follows  for  the  sake  of  ready  comparison  and 
inference: 

From  records  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  between  1890  and  1900: 


No.  of  patients  heard  from 
Deaths  within  2  months 
lived  3      „ 

11      „ 
j»  1°      » 

No.  of  patients  not  heard  from 


12 
9 
1 
1 
1 
2 


From  Dr.  Munro's  communication  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society,  June,  1904: 

No.  of  patients  heard  from  25 

Deaths  within  2  months  19 

Lived  3i  months 
Lived  several  months 
Alive  and  comfortable  several  months  later 
„       „  „  5  months  later 

»       «  »j  "       »         » 

12 

No.  of  patients  not  heard  from 


P  Hence  of  the  37  patients  subsequently  heard 
from,  28  died  within  two  months  after  operation 
and  only  one  is  stated  to  have  been  in  good 
condition  at  the  end  of  twelve  months.  Equally 
good,  if  not  better,  results  are  known  to  follow 
the  medical  treatment  of  such  cases. 

It  would  appear  from  this  experience  that 
merely  exploratory  operations  in  advanced  malig- 
nant disease  involving  the  stomach  have  a 
considerable  mortality,  afford  no  relief  and  are 
followed  by  an  early  death. 

That  explorations  in  such  advanced  cases 
followed  by  operations  intended  to  relieve  symp- 
toms have  a  high  mortality,  and  that  in  the 
survivors,  relief  is  inconstant  though  sometimes 
prolonged  at  least  a  year. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  surgical  treatment 
of  advanced  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
stomach  is  humane  because  it  sometimes  gives 
more  or  less  prolonged  relief,  and  often  shortens 
the  period  of  suffering  even  if  it  gives  no  consider- 
able relief. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  treatment  of  such  cases 
by  other  than  surgical  methods  often  gives  more 
or  less  prolonged  relief  and  usually  makes  dying 
easy. 

It  may  be  more  humane  to  treat  every  case 
surgically,  what  ever  its  condition  at  the  time, 
or  to  administer  a  lethal  dose  to  an  incurable 
and  suffering  patient.  Should  the  choice  lie 
between  the  two  methods,  the  latter  has  certain 
advantages  in  its  favor. 


A  NEW  METHOD    OF   PERFORMING  GASTRO- 
ENTEROSTOMY.* 

BT  «TiTi»«n  B.  aonuj,  h.d.,  BoarroN, 

Far  the  Ditition  ol  Surt/fry  of  Hartard  Univtrtiti/.  From  Ik*  Surgical 

Laboratory  of  tite  Harvard  Utdieal  SAoat. 

The  Operation  of  gastro-enteroetomy  has  been 
found,  clinically,  to  give  relief  to  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Several  theories 
have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  success  of 
this  operation,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  is 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  the  artificial 
drainage  into  the  intestine  will  side-track  the 
food  and  prevent  it  from  passing  over  the  ulcer 
on  its  way  to  the  pylorus.  This  drainage  might 
occur,  (1)  by  mere  gravity,  (2)  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  contractions  of  the  stomach.  Ex- 
perimental observations  have  apparently  proven 
that  drainage  by  gravity  is  regulated,  largely, 
by  the  intra-abdominal  tension.  The  great 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  accurately 
determining  the  relative  tensions  of  these  two 
organs  has  led  to  a  disregard  of  the  results  re- 
ported. On  the  other  hand,  the  muscular  action 
of  the  stomach  is  better  understood.  The  per- 
istaltic waves  converge  at  the  pylorus  •  and,  if 
this  opening  be  patent,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
food  will  prefer  the  nattiral  to  the  artificial  outlet. 
Side-tracking  of  the  gastric  contents,  under  these 
conditions,  cannot  wholly  explain  the  abatement 
of  symptoms  because  the  food  must  still  pass 

*  Fourth  puer  of  aerieB. 

>  Cannon :   Am.  Jour,  of  Phyaolocy,  VoL  i,  1898. 
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over  the  ulcer  as  it  travels|towardithe  pylorus. 
Nevertheless,  any  physiological  deductions  upon 
the  action  of  the  stomach,  in  the  presence  of  a 
gastro-enterostomy,  are  incomplete  unless  they 
take  into  consideration  the  mechanical  effect  of 
an  ulcer  upon  the  normal  stomach  peristalsis. 
Although  there  is  no  experimental  proof,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  presence  of 
an  ulcer  upon  one  of  its  walls  must  interfere  with 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  stomach.  Whether 
this  interference  results  from  reflex  spasm,  caused 
by  the  irritatioQ  of  food;  by  the  splint-like  action 
of  the  wide  infiltration  which  smroimds  the  ulcer, 
or  by  adhesions  to  the  stomach  bed,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  free  play  of  the  peristaltic  waves 
must  be  markedly  impeded. 

The  most  serious  early  complication  of  a  gastro- 
enterostomy is  the  so-called  "  circular  vomiting," 
a  condition  which  gets  its  name  from  the  assump- 
tion that  the  retura  of  the  bile  and  the  food  into 
the  stomach  is  injurious.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  been  shown  (Maase  and  Chlumsky)  that 
the  chemical  action  of  the  bile  in  the  stomach 
merely  amounts  to  an  early  neutralization  of 
the  gastric  contents,  and  does  not  upset  the 
process  of  digestion.  On  the  contrary,  Oxner 
and  Mayo  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
although  bile  may  do  no  physiological  harm  in 
the  stomach,  it  occasionally  gives  the  patient 
great  discomfort  from  bitter  eructations. 

After  a  simple  gastro-enterostomy,  in  the 
presence  of  an  open  pylorus,  the  food  passes 
through  the  duodenum  and  proximal  coil  of  the 
jejunum,  until  it  reaches  the  artificial  stomach 
opening.  Here  it  is  seized- by  the  stomach  peris- 
talsis and  again  thrust  through  the  pylorus, 
after  which,  it  starts  aroimd  the  circuit  anew. 
It  is  probable  that  this  cycle  repeats  itself  over 
and  over  again  after  a  simple  gastro-enterostomy, 
while  a  certain  amount  of  food  finds  its  way 
continually  out  of  the  distal  coil.  During  the 
past  two  years  I  have  used,  for  purposes  of 
experimentation  upon"  the  gastro-enterostomy, 
120  animals,  80  of  which  were  dogs,  and  40  cats. 
Twenty  cats  and  20  dogs,  were  flowed  to  live, 
while  the  remaining  animals  were  employed  to 
perfect  personal  technic  in  every  detail  of  the 
various  operations  for  gastro-enterostomy.  I 
have,  therefore,  been  able  to  follow  40  opera- 
tions for  gastro-enterostomy  for  periods  varying 
from  a  few  hours  to  one  year,  and  have  examined 
the  results  of  these  operations  both  during  life 
(with  the  animal  under  an  anesthetic)  and  after 
death.  The  general  results  of  these  experi- 
ments will  not  be  reported  here;  but  many 
interesting  facts  have  been  brought  to  light 
whic^bear  upon  circular  vomiting.  The  first 
fact  to  draw  attention  to  the  independence  of 
the  two  coils  of  the  gastro-enterostomy  was 
brought  out  in  an  aninoal  in  which  the  intestine 
had  been  attached  in  such  a  manner  that  its  per- 
istalsis travelled  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  stomach.  This  cat  suffered  no  inconven- 
ience whatever,  and  ate  her  food  with  relish. 
Although  the  wave  ran  in  continuity  across  the 
bole,  from  one  coil  to  the  other,  it  was  perfectly 


evident  that  the  jejunum  must  lose  its  grip  on 
the  food  at  the  opening,  whether  the  stomach 
were  in  motion  or  not.  In  this  and  other  cases 
the  intestinal  peristalsis  seemed  to  travel  at  a 
much  greater  speed  than  that  of  the  stomach, 
and  a  cooperation  of  the  two  appeared  impossible. 

In  experimenting  upon  the  Harrington  ring^ 
it  was  foimd  that,  after  falling  apart,  the  seg- 
ments were  seized  by  the  stomach  and  driven 
through  the  pylorus,  idthough  mere  gravity  would 
have  drawn  them  down  into  the  jejunum.  It 
is  practically  certain,  therefore,  in  a  simple 
gastro-enterostomy,  that  the  two  coils  are  as 
independent  of  each  other  as  if  they  were  im- 
planted into  different  portions  of  the  stomach 
waU,  and  that  while  food  is  going  the  circuit  of 
pylorus,  duodenum,  and  proximal  coil  of  the 
jejunum,  it  is  gradually  escaping  into  the  distal 
coil  of  the  jejunum. 

The  smaU  caUber  of  the  cat's  intestine  lays  it 
open  to  obstruction  by  adhesions,  and  a  very 
slight  kink  may  so  constrict  the  lumen  that  it 
will  result  fatally.  For  this  reason  it  was  possible 
to  study  every  sort  of  obstruction  which  occurs 
at  the  site  of  a  gastro-enterostomy,  and  watch 
the  symptoms.  Only  the  obvious  symptoms 
could  be  identified,  but  abdominal  cramps  and 
vomiting  were  noted  in  every  case  of  obstruction. 

Starting  with  the  idea  that  circular  vomiting 
was  always  associated  with  a  distended  duode- 
num and  frequently  with  obstruction  of  the 
proximal  coil,  it  was  very  impressive  to  note  the 
great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  caused  reflexly, 
by  kinks  and  bands  at  the  site  of  operation. 
This  was  most  frequently  seen  during  the  first 
three  days,  although  it  was  once  foimd  six  weeks 
after  the  operation.  As  soon  as  the  fatal  nature 
of  the  cramps  and  the  vomiting  was  recognized, 
the  animals  were  always  killed  to  avoid  suffering 
as  soon  as  these  symptoms  appeared. 

The  kinks  were  found  to  be  of  three  general 
types:  (1)  Adhesion  of  the  proximal  and  distal 
coils  in  such  a  manner  that  the  patch  of  jejunum 
at  the  opening  pouted  into  the  stomach  and  acted 
like  a  valve  to  the  opening  of  the  distal  coil;  (2) 
lateral  kinks,  so  that  the  line  of  suture  became 
folded  upon  itself,  sidewise;  (3)  adhesion  to  the 
great  omentum  or  to  the  surrounding  organs. 
The  first  two  varieties  were  the  most  common, 
but  many  different  combinations  occurred.  In 
all  cases  the  invariable  symptoms  were  continued, 
vomiting,  usually  attended  by  cramps.  Since 
every  animal  refused  food  from  the  moment  the 
gastric  irritibility  began,  the  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  and  the  duodenum  played  no  part  in 
causing  the  symptoms.  In  fact  the  stomach 
was  always  found  to  be  empty  at  autopsy.  Cir- 
cular vomiting,  in  these  animals,  was,  therefore, 
associated  with  post-operative  accidents,  and 
gastric  irritability  was  found  to  be  frequently 
caused  by  kinks  and  bands  which  did  not  cause 
complete  obstruction.  In  the  cases  in  which 
complete  obstruction  was  apparently  present, 
the  vomiting  continued  until  death,  irrespective 
of  the  quantity  of  food  within  the  stomach. 


<  Annals  of  Surgery,  November,  1904. 
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Out  of  the  40  animals  in  which  gastro-enter- 
ostomy  was  performed,  6  died  with  symptoms  of 
circular  vomiting,  all  of  which  were  cats. 
H  Class  1.    Three  cats,  died  in  twenty-four  hours, 
forty-eight  hours;  seventy-two  hours. 

Class  2.  Three  cats,  died  in  four  days;  seven- 
teen days;  six  weeks. 

In  none  of  these  cats  were  adhesions  to  the 
surrounding  organs  found  to  be  the  sole  cause  of 
the  obstruction  (class  3)  but  such  adhesions  were 
found  in  nearly  every  case  and,  occasionally, 
contributed  to  exaggerate  the  lesion. 

The  first  modifications  of  the  old  gastro-enter- 
ostomy  were  devised  to  prevent  the  bile  from 
entering  the  stomach.  The  Y  operation  of  Roux 
is  the  most  effective  of  these,  and  furnishes  the 
principle  upon  which  the  later  operations  have 
been  developed.  Wolfer's  procedure  of  joining 
the  proximal  and  the  distal  coUs  of  the  jejunum 
by  a  simple  anastomosis  has  been  very  success- 
ful, because  it  allows  the  intestinal  contents  to 
enter  the  distal  coil,  without  necessarily  enter- 
ing the  stomach.  However,  Chaput,  Doyen, 
Fowler,  Scott,  Mattoli,  have  all  devised  expe- 
dients to  divert  the  stream  of  food  directly  from 
the  proximal  into  the  distal  coil  by  constructing 
an  artificial  obstruction  in  the  proximal  coil  just 
beyond  the  opening  of  the  entero-enterostomy. 
The  advantages  of  this  scheme  are  many,  so  far 
as  immediate  results  go,  but  they  leave  the  pa- 
tient exposed  to  the  serious  danger  of  a  jejunal 
ulcer  from  erosion  by  the  gastric  juice.  The 
percentage  of  cases  in  which  a  jejunal  ulcer 
results  from  a  gastro-enterostomy  is  not  known, 
for  it  is  not  a  frequent  complication.  Robson 
has  collected  16  cases  of  peptic  jejunal  ulcer.* 
In  Mikulicz's  clinic  2  cases  occurred  out  of 
160  gastro-enterostomies.  One  year  ago,  I  per- 
formed a  gastro-enterostomy  upon  a  cat,  without 
an  entero-enterostomy.  The  cat  was  perfectly 
well  for  six  months,  after  which  it  began  to 
lose  appetite,  weight  and  strength.  She  was 
carefully  fed,  and  housed  out  of  doors  in  a 
comfortable  cage  with  evident  improvement  in 
her  condition,  but,  despite  all  treatment,  she 
began  again  to  lose  ground,  and  died  four  months 
later,  or  ten  months  after  operation.  No  cramps 
or  vomiting  were  noted  at  any  time.  At  the 
autopsy,  the  opening  showed  no  sign  of  shrinking, 
but  a  large  punchcd-out  ulcer  covered  one-half 
of  the  jejunal  patch  nearly  surrounding  the  open- 
ing of  the  proximal  coil.  Of  the  two  mates  of 
this  cat,  which  were  operated  upon  the  same  day, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  one  is  healthy  in  every 
particular,  while  the  other  died  eleven  months 
after  operation  without  known  cause.  This 
case  is  cited  to  show  that  a  jejunal  ulcer  may 
result  after  a  gastro-enterostomy,  despite  the 
neutralizing  effect  of  the  bile,  which,  in  this 
instance,  was  returned  into  the  stomach  entire. 

The  ultimate  success  of  a  gastro-enterostomy 
is  always  in  doubt,  because  of  the  well-known 
tendency  of  the  artificial  opening  to  close,  when 
the  pyloric  outlet  is  open.  Many  expedients 
have  been  devised  to  ensure  a  permanent  opening, 

*  Annals  of  Smgnty,  Auxuat,  1004. 


the  simplest  of  which  is  to  make  the  opening 
between  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  a  very 
large  one.  It  has  been  found,  clinically,  that  the 
size  of  the  hole  has  very  little  to  do  with  its  sub- 
sequent closure,  and,  since  a  large  hole  frequently 
leads  to  kink-formation,  its  use  has  been  aban- 
doned. It  has  been  noticed  (Kelling  and  others) 
that  when  the  pylorus  is  wholly  obstructed, 
the  artificial  opening  shows  little  or  no  tendency 
to  close.  This  has  led  to  the  mechanical  closure 
of  the  pylorus,  by  resection  or  otherwise,  and  is 
now  regarded  as  the  only  certain  method  of 
providing  a  permanent  artificial  opening  between 
the  stomach  and  the  intestine.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  writer  that  the  artificial  closure  of  the  py- 
lorus will  be  discontinued,  because  it  violates 
sound  physiological  principles.  It  has  been 
proven,  experimentally,  that  the  discharge  of 
bile  and  pancreatic  juice  is  stimulated  by  the 
irritation  of  the  papilla  of  Vater  by  acid  food.* 
This  incident  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  process  of  digestion,  because 
it  secures  the  discharge  of  a  large  amount 
of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  at  exactly  the  right 
time.  If  the  pylorus  be  whoUy  obstructed,  the 
discharge  of  bile  in  twenty-four  hours  will  prob- 
ably be  approximately  the  same  as  when  the 
food  passes  the  papilla,  but  the  discharge  of  bile 
wUl  have  no  direct  rdation  to  meals,  and  will 
occur  independently  in  response  to  periodic  con- 
tractions of  the  gall  bladder.  Reasoning  from 
the  data  stated  above,  I  have  devised  an  opera- 
tion for  gastro-enterostomy  which  is  founded 
upon  the  following  principles: 

(1)  That  the  pylorus  should  never  be  closed, 
merely  to  ensure  the  patency  of  the  artificial 
opening. 

(2)  That  the  gastro-enterostomy  opening 
should  be  so  constructed  that  it  will  remain  open 
of  itself. 

(3)  That  an  entero-enterostomy  should  be 
performed  between  the  proximal  and  the  distal 
coils  of  the  jejunum. 

(4)  That  as  much  as  possible  of  the  food  should 
be  prevented  from  entering  the  stomach,  without 
entirely  cutting  off  the  jejunal  patch  from  the 
protection  of  the  oile  against  the  eroding  effect 
of  the  gastric  juice.  This  is  accomplished  by 
placing  a  constriction  in  the  proximal  coil. 

TECHNIC  OF  NEW    POSTEEIOR   GASTRO- 
ENTEROSTOMY. 

The  stomach  is  delivered,  and  the  greater 
omentum  and  the  transverse  colon  turned  over 
the  epigastrium  so  as  to  expose  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  in  the  usual  way.  The 
meso-colon  is  torn  through,  with  a  blunt  i|^tru- 
ment,  for  a  distance  of  about  two  and  a  half  inches, 
in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  blood  vessels,  and 
opposite  the  lowermost  point  of  the  greater  cur- 
vature. The  placing  of  the  stomach  clamp  is 
the  first  divergence  from  Moynihan's  "technic. 
This  surgeon  applies  the  clamp  nearly  parallel 
to  the  greater  curvature,  but  pointing  toward 
the  fundus  of  the  stomach.    Th^  is  supposed  to 

<  KeUinc:   AiobiT.  fur  Klin.  Chir.,  1800,  VoL  IxU. 
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leave  the  jejunum  in  more  natural  relations  than 
if  the  anastomosis  were  made  exactly  parallel  to 
the  greater  curvature.  That  this  fine  distinction 
is  of  no  practical  importance  whatever,  so  long 
as  the  proximal  jejuiud  coil  is  long  enough,  has 
been  shown  repeatedly  in  animals,  where  the 
jejunum  is  pull^  out  of  its  natural  bed  and  fast- 
ened up  to  the  stomach  without  the  slightest 
ill  effects.  If  an  entero-enterostomy  is  per- 
formed below  the  gastro-enterostomy,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  stomach  incision  be  made 
parallel  to  the  greater  curvature  because  the 
relations  are  changed  by  the  drag  on  the  anasto- 
mosis by  the  attached  coils,  and  an  acute  bend  of 
the  proximal  coil  will  result  if  the  stomach  inci- 
sion slants  toward  the  fundus.  In  this  opera- 
tion, therefore,  the  Moynihan  incision  has  been 
disregarded  and  a  hne  parallel  to  the  greater 
curvature  has  been  adopted  as  the  final  direction 
of  the  incision. 

The  stomach  clamp  is  first  applied  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  greater  curvature,  taking  up  a  fold 
about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  leav- 
ing a  margin  of  one  inch  between  the  end  of  the 
fold  and  the  greater  curvature.  This  locates  the 
clamp  parallel  with  the  vessels  on  the  stomach 
wall.  The  incision  into  this  fold  is  made  in  the 
usual  way,  removing  the  redundant  mucous 
membrane  with  scissors.  The  edges  of  the  stom- 
ach incision  are  now  seized  with  forceps,  at  points 
midway  between  the  two  angles,  pulled  apart, 
and  lifted  by  an  assistant  while  the  operator 
loosens  the  clamp.  When  an  assistant  has  pulled 
the  middle  points  of  the  stomach  incision  as 
far  apart  as  possible,  a  new  incision  will  result 
which  is  parallel  to  the  greater  curvature.  The 
stomach  clamp  is  again  put  on  whOe  the  edges 
are  held  in  their  new  relations,  leaving  a  good 
margin  of  free  edge  for  subsequent  sewing.  The 
ends  of  the  incision,  as  originally  made,  will 
now  be  placed  in  the  middle,  and  wUl  have  a  ten- 
dency to  sag  unless  clamped  tightly.  The  jeju- 
num is  now  brought  out  and  a  longitudinal  fold, 
three  inches  long,  is  clamped  about  ten  inches 
from  the  beginning  of  the  jejunum.  The  first 
sero-muscular  stitch  is  next  placed;  but,  owing 
to  the  somewhat  irregular  line  of  the  cut  edges, 
the  line  of  suture  on  the  stomach  is  bent  to  corre- 
spond, as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  on  the  draw- 
ing. The  suture-lme  on  the  jejunum  is  straight, 
as  the  duodenal  incision  is  made  in  the  usual 
manner.  Each  end  of  the  continuous  stitch  is  left 
long  for  future  use.  The  jejunum  is  opened  at 
a  point  opposite  the  middle  of  the  stomach 
incision,  and  enlarged  a  short  distance  either 
way.  It  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  make  the 
lengths  of  the  two  incisions  fit  each  other,  at 
first;  but  the  jejunal  cut  should  be  lengthened, 
little  by  little,  until  the  comers  of  the  stomach 
and  jejunal  openings  are  exactly  matched.  The 
cut  edges  are  sewed  together  with  a  No.  0,  chromic 
continuous  stitch,  which  starts  in  the  middle  of 
the  incision,  half  way  between  the  two  comers, 
and  goes  outward  to  the  comers,  on  either  side. 
The  reasons  for  not  adopting  the  usual  method 
of  starting  at  one  angle  of  the  wound  and  sewing 


directly  across  the  base,  are  two:  (1)  to  allow 
the  jejunal  incision  to  be  enlarged  gradually, 
until  it  exactly  fits  the  stomach  cut;  (2)  a  much 
more  secure  joint  at  the  corners  can  be  made  if 
the  suture  is  continuous,  instead  of  being  knotted 
at  the  angle  of  the  wound,  in  the  old  way.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  stomach  opening 
cannot  be  further  enlarged,  on  accoimt  of  its 
new  position,  the  danger  of  making  too  long  a 
cut  into  the  jejunum  will  be  apparent.  The 
continuous  stitch  is,  therefore,  tied  in  the  middle, 
to  leave  two  long  ends  for  sewing,  and  the  first 
half  of  the  base  sewed  together,  the  jejunal  inci- 
sion being  enlarged  just  ahead  of  the  needle. 
The  first  comer  is  now  turned,  and  the  thread 
tied.  It  is  important  not  to  carry  the  first  part 
of  the  stitch  farther  than  the  first  comer,  else 
the  base-line  (made  up  of  the  inner  lips  of  the 
stomach  and  the  jejunal  incisions)  will  be  buried 
and  the  operator  must  work  in  a  pocket.  The 
second  half  of  the  base-line  is  sewed  together 
from  the  middle  outwards,  with  the  end  left  on 
the  first  knot  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  half,  except  that,  after  turning  the  comer, 
the  stitch  is  carried  over  the  front  and  tied  to  the 
end  left  at  the  first  comer.  This  is  a  satisfactory 
method  of  placing  the  inner  layer  of  stitches  for 
any  gastro-enterostomy,  because  it  makes  a  per- 
fectly firm  and  accurate  approximation  at  both 
corners.  At  this  point  the  clamps  are  removed, 
and  the  rough  edges  on  the  front  of  the  suture 
are  buried  with  a  continuous  sero-muscular 
stitch.  The  long  end  left  by  the  first  sero-mus- 
cular stitch  is  commonly  used  for  this  stitch  over 
the  front.  An  interrupted  sero-muscular  stitch 
is  placed  at  either  angle  of  the  anastomosis,  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  away,  as  an  extra  support. 
The  edges  of  the  incised  meso-colon  are  finally 
caught  down,  with  interrupted  stitches,  to  the 
stomach,  around  the  anastomosis. 

The  second  step,  in  the  usual  gastro-enteros- 
tomy technic,  is  to  perform  an  entero-enterostomy 
between  the  proximal  and  the  distal  coils  of  the 
jejunum.  In  this  case,  however,  owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  obstruction  to  be  made  in  the 
proximal  coil,  it  is  better  to  complete  the  valve 
before  making  the  entero-enterostomy.  The 
obstmction  of  the  proximal  coil  is  commonly 
done  in  one  of  three  ways: 

(1)  By  constriction  with  silver  wire  (Fowler); 
(2)  by  longitudinal  inversion  of  coil  by  sutures 
(Scott,  Mattoli) ;  (3)  by  actual  resection  of  the 
proximal  coil  between  the  two  openings  (Doyen, 
Chaput).  The  third  method  cuts  off  all  bile 
from  the  stomach,  and  for  this  reason  is  not 
desirable.  The  second  method  has  not  always 
been  found  to  be  permanent,  while  the  first  leaves 
a  foreign  body  within  the  abdomen.  I  have 
found  that  a  very  successful,  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, permanent,  valve  may  be  formed  by  inverting 
the  intestine  transversely,  instead  of  longitudi- 
nally. This  technic  requires  three  or  more 
layers  of  sutures:  the  first  are  interrupted  mat- 
tress stitches,  placed  around  the  circumference 
of  the  gut  as  if  an  end-to-end  suture  had  been 
made.    This  rolls  in  the  bowel  circunrference 
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and  forms  a  circular  constriction.  The  inter- 
rupted stitches  are  followed  by  two  layers  of 
continuous  stitches,  which  turn  in  still  more  of 
the  bowel,  and  thus  make  a  strong  diaphragm 
across  the  lumen.  By  this  procedure  the  proxi- 
mal coil  is  shortened  by  about  |  of  an  inch,  and 
for  this  reason,  it  should  be  done  before  making 
the  lateral  intestinal  anastomosis.  The  site  of 
this  valve  shoidd  be  about  3i  inches  below  the 
gastro-enterostomy.  A  lateral  anastomosis  is 
now  made,  about  one  inch  below  the  valve, 
using  clamps  and  suture,  just  as  in  an  ordinary 
gastro-enterostomy.  Before  closing  the  anas- 
tomosis, the  clamp,  which  is  placed  on  the 
proximal  coil,  is  removed  and  a  blunt  instru- 
ment introduced  upward  into  the  coil  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  artificial  diaphragm  is  wide 


Fig.  1.     Shown  position  of   the   incimon  at  a  riffht   angle  to  ihe 
greater  curvature. 


Fio.  2.     Shows  the  t^toinach  incision  pulled  out  parallel  to  the 
greater  curvature,  an<l  niile  Iiy  side  with  the  jejunal  incision. 


Flo.  3.  Shown  diamond-shaped  opening  resulting  from  thin 
method  of  aewing  the  stomach  to  the  jejunum.  Also  note  the  situ- 
ation of  valve  in  the  proximal  coil. 

enough  to  obstruct  the  lumen.  If  the  intumed 
edge  is  found  to  be  too  scanty,  another  continuous 
stitch  is  placed  around  the  bowel  until  exactly 
the  proper  amount  of  obstruction  has  been  made. 
The  entero-enterostomy  is  then  completed,  and 


the  abdomen  closed.  The  apparent  objection  to 
such  a  diaphragm  is,  that  it  may  flap  back  and 
forth  without  really  opposing  the  advance  of  the 
food  through  the  proximal  coil.  This  has  not 
been  found  to  be  the  case  if  enough  of  the  bowd 
wall  is  turned  in.  A  good  rule  is  to  turn  just 
enough  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  end  of 
an  artery  forceps,  and  no  more. 

A  glance  at  the  diagrams  will  make  clear  that, 
by  sewing  the  stomach  to  the  jejunum  in  this 
manner,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is 
narrowed  transversely.  As  soon  as  the  stomach 
falls  back  into  its  bed,  the  incision  will  tend 
to  assume  its  original  position  at  right  angles  to 
the  greater  curvature.  The  edges  of  the  jejunal 
opening  would  be  pulled  wide  apart,  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  middle  of  the  stomach  incision 
is  dragged  back,  on  either  side,  by  the  longitudinal 
pull  of  the  jejunum,  and  the  greater  the  disten- 
tion of  the  stomach  the  greater  will  be  the  counter 
pull  of  the  jejunum. 

This  Qperation  has  been  done  by  me  upon 
11  cats,  6  dogs,  and  1  man.  It  is  reported  with- 
out knowing  the  final  resvdts.  The  cat  experi- 
ments are  of  no. value  to  prove  the  permanent  char- 
acter of  the  opening,  because  these  animals  were 
killed  too  early.  They  were  used  for  piuposes 
of  technic  and  for  study  of  the  behavior  of  the 
artificial  opening,  under  the  influence  of  peristal- 
sis. Of  the  6  dogs,  one  died  of  influenza,  3  weeks 
after  operation;  one  died  while  in  apparent  good 
health,  six  weetos  after  operation;  a  third  was 
killed  four  months  after  operation.  In  none  of 
these  animals  had  the  opening  shown  any  sign 
of  contracting  or  any  evidence  of  kink  formation, 
or  leakage.  The  remaining  three  dogs  are  now 
alive  and  in  perfect  health  at,  respectively,  thirty- 
eight  weeks,  twenty-six  weeks  and  twenty-one 
weeks  after  operation. 


Animal. 

Cat    1. 

„     2. 

„     3. 

„     4. 

„     5. 

„     6. 

»     7. 

„     8. 

„     9. 

„    10. 

„    11. 
Dog  1. 


ANniAL   BXPEBIMKNTS 
Lived  after 


Operation. 

15  hours. 


24 
24 


>i 


Condition  of  Anaatomoais. 

Tight. 


3  davs. 

4 

7 
16 
17 
21 
28 

39    „ 
3  weeks. 


2.       6 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


16 
21 
26 
38 


Tight,  no  contraction;  died  of 

influenza. 
Tight,  no  contraction;  died,  cause 

of  death  not  found, 
"nght,  no  contraction;  killed. 

still  alive. 


REPORT    OF    CASES. 


G.  H.  W.,  thirty-nine,  married,  laborer. 

For  an  indefinite  number  of  years  the  patient  had 
suffered  from  recurring  attacks  of  mild  indigestion, 
characteriBed  by  distress  after  eating,  and  occasional 
nausea.    These  symptoms  in  no  way  prevented  his 
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Fin.  4.  The  stomach  has  been  turned  over,  thus 
exposing  its  poeterior  wall,  which  is  approached  throu^ 
opening  in  meso-oolon.  Note  that  the  incision  into 
Uie  stomach  is  parallel  with  the  blood  vesseU,  and 
nearly  at  right  anf^es  with  the  greater  curvature.  Note, 
also,  that  forceps  are  picking  up  the  middle  of  the  cut 
edges,  preparatory  to  arawing  them  out  parallel  to  the 
greater  curvature. 
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Fig.  5.     Stomach  incision  clamped  at  a  right  angle  to  its  original  position.     Dotted 
lines  show  path  of  sero-muscular  stitch. 


Fio.  6.  The  jejunum  and  the  >>tomach  are  held  together  by  clamps  and  first  sero- 
muscular stitch.  Note  method  of  beginning  the  through  and  through  stitch  in  the 
middle  of  inner  edges.  The  thread  has  crosned  half  of  base  and  has  closed  in  one  comer, 
after  which  it  goes  over  the  front. 
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\rorking,  until  one  and  a  half  yean  ago.  At  this  time, 
he  was  taken  suddenly  with  faintness,  "  bloating" 
and  nausea,  made  worse  by  eating,  but  never  accom- 
panied by  pain,  tenderness,  or  loss  of  appetite.  The 
natural  neurasthenic  tendency  of  the  man  became 
much  exaggerated  by  the  condition  of  the  stomach, 
until  he  found  that  any  attempts  at  work  brought  on 
such  severe  dizziness  and  faintness  that  he  soon  stopped 
work  and  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  care  of  his 
health.  For  several  months,  succeeding  his  iirst  definite 
attack,  the  patient  suffered,  more  or  less  constantly, 
from  nausea  after  eating,  sometimes  followed  by  vomit- 
ing, which  was,  rarely,  bloody.  He  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of '  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  of  Medfield,  and 
followed  out  a  careful  system  of  medical  treatment. 
Althou^  a  certain  amount  of  improvement  resulted, 
the  case  was  thou^t  to  be  of  too  chronic  a  type  to  offer 
hope  of  a  permanent  cure  by  purely  medical  means. 
The  patient  was  sent  by  Dr.  Mitchell  to  Dr.  £.  P. 
Joslin  and  was  kept  under  observation  for  one  month. 
After  analysis  of  the  gastric  contents  and  considera- 
tion of  the  symptoms,  a  diagnosis  of  chronic  gastric 
ulcer  was  maide.  In  view  of  the  rapid  loss  of  weight 
(thirteen  pounds)  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
last  month,  Dr.  Joslin  advised  immediate  operation, 
while  the  patient  was  still  in  good  condition. 

The  man  was  found  to  be  fairly  well  nourished.  The 
abdominal  examination  gave  no  evidence  of  gastric 
dilatation,  or  of  pyloric  stenosis.  No  mass  nor  tender- 
ness discovered. 

At  opraation  the  pylorus  was  found  to  be  patent, 
and  the  stomach  of  normal  size,  the  lower  border  reach- 
ing to  one  finger's  breadth  above  the  umbilicus.  There 
were  no  scars  visible  upon  the  stomach  walls,  nor  any 
definite  inflanunatory  thickening.  No  glands  were 
seen  on  either  curvature.  The  meso-colon  was  firmly 
adherent  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  and  a 
good  amount  of  dark  blood  was  found  in  the  stomach. 
As  nothing  coiild  be  gained  by  prolonged  search  for  the 
lesion,  a  posterior  gastro-enterostomy  was  performed 
after  the  manner  described  above,  without,  however, 
adding  an  entero-enteroetomy.  The  gall  bladder, 
pancreas,  liver  and  kidneys  were  examined  and  found 
to  be  apparently  normal.  The  piatient  had  a  somewhat 
tedious  convalescence  on  account  of  his  low  nervous 
condition.  Hia  wound  healed  by  first  intention;  but 
the  faintness  and  nau.<)ea  became  much  worse  than 
they  had  ever  been.  He  was  fed  with  nutritive  ene- 
mata  for  about  one  week,  after  which  cautious  restunp- 
tion  of  mouth  feeding  was  tried.  For  one  month 
after  operation  the  nausea,  faintness  and  occasional 
Tomitii^  perfflsted,  whereupon  the  patient  began 
gradually  to  improve.  He  qient  the  summer  in  the 
country  and  gamed  rapidly  in  strength,  though  his 
nervous  symptoms  were  intractable.  At  the  end  of 
three  months  the  faintness  and  nausea  had  disappeared, 
allowing  an  extension  in  the  diet.  Occasionally  he  has 
bitter  eructetions  after  he  has  eaten  too  heartily.  He 
is  able  to  do  the  heaviest  sort  of  laboring  work  without 
a  sign  of  wealmees.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  six  months  of  convalescence,  which  has  succeeded 
this  gastro-enterostomy,  has  been  marked  by  no 
sequelae  that  might  not  have  accompanied  the  old 
operation.  * 

A  careful  search  through  the  literature  has  dis- 
closed no  previous  case  in  which  this  operation 
has  been  performed ;  but  the  literature  on  the 
subject  of  gastro-enterostomy  Is  so  voluminous 
that  an  oversight  would  not  be  surprising.  How- 
ever, the  writer  feels  no  hesitancy  in  reporting 
the  technic  as  original  since  it  was  worked  out 
entirely  independently  of  outside  suggestions. 


Thanks  are  due  to  Doctors  G.  D'Amezaga,  R. 
Dexter  and  O.  E.  Wasgatt  for  their  kindness  in 
assisting  in  the  experiments. 


POINTS   PERTAINING  TO  THE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  DIABETIC  AND  NON-DUBETIC 

GLYCOSURIA.* 

BT    HCIMRICB   amiM,    H.D.,    KSV   TOBK. 

The  management  of  the  glycosuric  symptom 
of  disease  is  by  no  means  as  simple  as  some 
authors  would  Uke  to  have  us  believe.  To  treat 
one  case  like  the  other  is  a  priori  irrational  on 
account  of  the  varied  etiology.  Furthermore, 
even  if  the  result  of  analogous  factors,  the  indi- 
viduality of  each  and  every  patient  has  to  be 
taken  into  account,  probably  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  the  treatment  of  any  other  pathological 
symptom.  The  treatment  of  any  type  of  glyco- 
suria has  to  conform  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
treatment  of  the  underlying  disease,  if  recogniz- 
able and  possible.  If  the  causative  factors  cannot 
be  determined,  or  if  treatment  of  these  factors 
avails  nothing  or  little  as  regards  the  improvement 
of  the  specific  symptom  as  well  as  that  of  conco- 
mitant phenomena,  the  individual  should  be 
treated  rather  than  the  symptom  per  se.  Hence 
the  iron-clad  dietary  rules  for  the  treatment  of 
diabetes,  for  instance,  should  be  only  adhered  to 
if  they  synchronously,  with  the  diminution  or 
cessation  of  the  glycosuria,  effect  general  improve- 
ment of  the  patient  and  tend  to  increase,  or  even 
but  to  maintain,  the  absolute  body  weight. 

For  my  subject  to-night  I  have  selected  some 
of  the  points  fundamental  in  the  discriminating 
treatment  of  the  glycosuric  sj»mptom  of  disease. 
To  the  greater  part,  they  are  the  fruit  of  a  very 
large  personal  experience  with  the  management 
of  glycosurics.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  matter  I  have  to  refer  to  a  number  of  my 
earlier  writings  on  which  are  based  the  following 
remarks : 

(1)   DIABETIC      AND     NON-DIABETIC     GLTC08UBIA. 

Glycosuria  is  not  a  specific  symptom  of  dia- 
betes alone,  but  it  is  a  frequent  phenomenon  in 
a  variety  of  a  number  of  well-defined  disorders. 
Glycosuria  may  appear  after  injury  or  removal 
of  certain  organs.  It  seems  even  that  glyco- 
suria will  supervene  in  many  instances  in  which 
certain  vital  organs  have  been  seriously  affected, 
but  in  which  the  organism  survives  for  a  time. 
It  may  occur  after  injection  of  adrenalin,  after 
ether  and  chloroform  anesthesia,  after  adminis- 
tration of  substances  like  phloridzin,  chloral, 
mercuric  bichloride,  morphine,  strychnine,  amyl- 
nitrite,  curare,  thjrroid  preparations,  etc.;  after  in- 
halation of  carbon  monoxide;  after  the  excessive 
use  of  tobacco  and  alcoholic  beverages;  during 
the  luetic  process  and  during  or  after  infectious 
diseases. 

The  glycosuric  symptom  of  disease  appears  and 
subsides,  as  its  causative  factors  supervene  or 
disappear.     It  may,  thersfore,  exhibit  a  transi- 

*  RmkI  at  the  meeting  of  th«  Lynn  Hadioal  Fnteniity,  a 
Nahant,  Mass.,  June  30, 1904. 
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tory  character  or  one  of  s  certain  degree  of 
chronicity. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  first  pointed  out  by  me 
in  1897,'  that  what  we  designate  as  diabetes 
mellitus  is  but  the  second  stage  of  a  process  of 
systemic  deterioration,  that  there  is  a  pregly- 
cosuric  stage  of  the  affection,  that  the  glycosuria 
is  nothing  more  than  the  most  prominent  pheno- 
menon of  the  second  stage  of  the  deterioration, 
and  that  the  severity  of  the  diabetic  state  does 
not  depend  npon  the  intensity  of  the  concomitant 
glycosuria. 

Apart  from  the  dissimilarity  of  the  clinical 
pictures  of  true  diabetes  and  that  disturbance  of 
which  it  forms  an  integral  part,  non-diabetic 
glycosuria,  as  shown  by  me,'- '  differs  from  the 
diabetic  type  in  the  following  respects: 


Cauie. 
Dunttion. 


Degree  of  intensity  (un- 
influenced). 

Amount  of  urine  (unin- 
fluenced). 

Nitrogen  excreted  by 
urine  (uninfluenced.) 

Influence  of  antidiabe- 
tic regimen. 


Influence  of  meaiiurea 
directed  toward  re- 
moval or  modifica- 
tion of  (known)  etio- 
logic  subet  a  a  n 


Nondiabetie  Qlymuria 


Demonstrable  in  moat 
instances. 

Depending  upon  na- 
ture and   degree  of 

underlying  factors. 
Mild,  urmary  k1uco)«, 
usually  leas  tnaa  1% 

Normal,  or  but  slightly 
(temporarily)     in- 
creaimd. 

Normal  ratio. 

FrequenUy  none  or  lim- 
ited. Gerhardt'a  re- 
action always  nega- 
tive. 

Frequently  positive: 
cessation  or  decrease 


Diabetie 
Olycosuria 


Unlcnown. 
Chronic. 


Higher,  Ur  i  n  a  r  y 
glucose  from  1% 
upward. 

Markedly  in- 
creased (perma- 
nently). 

Increased. 

Always.  G  e  r- 
bardt'.t  reaction 
occasionally  posi- 
tive. 


The  clinical  discrimination  between  the  dia- 
betic and  non-diabetic  forms  of  glycosuria  is  not 
a  very  difficult  matter,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that, 
apart  from  the  above  classified  divergent  points 
of  the  two  general  types  of  glycosuria,  the  classic 
symptom  complex  of  diabetes,  including  the 
increased  nitrogen  metabolism,  as  described  by 
me  on  a  former  occasion,*  is  either  totally 
absent,  or  only  partly  present  in  the  non-dia- 
betic condition  accompanied  by  glycosuria, 
and  if  we  likewise  remember  the  fact  that  in 
the  greater  percentage  of  cases  a  demonstrable 
cause  stands  at  the  foundation  of  non-diabetic 
glycosuria. 

By  the  aid  of  these  discrepant  factors,  the 
presence  of  diabetic  and  non-diabetic  glycosuria 
m  the  same  person  may  be  demonstrated.*  In 
cases  where  simple  glycosuria  is  superseded  by 
well-authenticated  diabetes,  the  occurrence  of 
both  types  of  melituria  is  not  simultaneous. 
Here  occurs  a  successive  manifestation  of  both 
types,  so  that  one  of  them  would  only  firmly  and 
permanently  establish  itself,  after  the  other  has 
abandoned  its  hold  upon  the  patient.  Cases  of 
this  description,  however,  cannot  be  classified 
under  the  head  of  "  duplex  melituria,"  a  term 
by  which  I  have  designated  the  sj'nchronous  or 
alternate  occurrence  of  diabetic  and  non-diabetic 
glycosuria.    The  alternate  prominence  of  one  set 


of  symptoms,  including  the  respective  glycosuria, 
is,  therefore,  the  crucisJ  point  by  which  to  recog- 
nize the  occurrence  of  duplex  melituria. 

(2)    PROPHTLACmC   TREATMENT     OP     QLTOOSUBIA 
AND   DIABETES. 

The  various  types  of  glycosuria  may  be  pre- 
vented, or  their  occurrence  may  be  postponed, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  other  symptoms  of 
disease,  or  the  diseases  themselves  are  warded 
off,  or  are  intercepted.  In  individuals  with  a 
neurotic  tendency,  aforementioned  glycosuria- 
producing  drugs,  if  at  all,  should  be  but  sparingly 
employed.  I  have  found  it  best  not  to  utilize 
such  medicines  at  all,  if  not  modified  by  another 
medicament.  Thyroid  extract,  for  instance,  a 
most  active  drug  in  certain  diseases,  should  never 
be  administered,  unless  attenuated  as  first  devised 
by  me,*  viz.: 

If    Acid  arsenious  gr.  1-60  .001 

Adonidin  gr.  1-12  .005 

Thyroid  gland,  dry  powder  gr.  2  .12 
M.  Ft.  compresaed  tablet,  No.  i. 

Patients  affected  with  gastro-intestimd  disease, 
with  syphilis  or  gouty  conditions,  should  remain 
under  treatment  until  a  decided  amelioration  of 
their  state  of  health  has  ensued.  It  is  my  experi- 
ence that  glycosurias  of  the  transitory,  as  well 
as  of  the  chronic,  types  not  infrequently  supervene 
if  timely  and  adequate  treatment  of  afore-men- 
tioned affections  has  been  neglected. 

Again,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  diabetes  is 
not  only  a  racial  but  frequently  a  family  disease. 
Whenever  diabetes  is  recognized  as  a  family 
affection,  the  amount  of  carbohydrates  should 
be  curtailed  for  those  members  of  the  family 
who  are  not  as  yet  affected.  A  diabetic  parent 
should  endeavor  to  withhold  from  his  offspring 
those  articles  of  diet  which  he,  himself,  has 
cherished,  or  still  cherishes.  This  should  l)e 
especially  the  case  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
parental  diabetes  is  the  one  following  obesity. 
Polysarcia,  followed  by  glycosuria,  may  be 
nothing  else  but  a  masked  form  of  diabetes. 
The  surplus  of  non-oxydized  carbohydrate  in- 
gesta  is  first  stored  in  the  form  of  fat  and  finally 
excreted  in  the  form  of  glucose. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  carbohydrate  ingesta 
should  not  be  entirely  withheld  from  the  indi- 
vidual predisposea  to  diabetes,  but  they  must 
be  reduced  to  a  moderate  quantity.  I  fina  that 
such  individuals  get  along  very  nicely  with  from 
1.5  to  2.5  gms.  of  carbohydrate  for  each  kilo- 
gram of  body  weight  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
This  means  from  6.15  to  10.25  calories  per  day 
and  kilogram  of  body  weight,  or  if  an  individual 
has  a  body  weight  of  70  kilograms,  from  430.5  to 
717.5  calories.  Besides  the  reduction  of  the 
carbohydrates,  moderation  should  be  exercised 
in  other  respects.  Those  predisposed  to  diabetes 
should  abstain  from  malted  beverages  entirely. 
The  stronger  alcoholics  should  be  partaken  of, 
if  at  all,  in  small  amounts  only.  Excesses  in 
venery  should  be  avoided;  excitement  of  a  pre- 
ventable nature  should  be  interdicted.    Business 
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enterprises,  scientific  and  other  pursuits  involv- 
ing a  great  and  incessant  ment^  strain,  should 
not  be  undertaken. 

The  mode  of  employment  of  the  person  pre- 
disposed to  glycosuria  is  hence  a  factor  not  to  be 
underestimated.  Such  individuals  should  not 
become  locomotive  drivers,  for  instance,  an  occu- 
pation which  undoubtedly .  paves  the  way  to 
conditions  exhibiting  glycosuria  as  one  of  their 
niain  symptoms.  Such  persons  should  also  not 
be  placed  in  the  turmoil  of  business,  the  ups  and 
downs  of  which  favor  the  supervention  of  glyco- 
Buric  conditions.  Again,  they  should  not  enter 
the  liquor  and  restaurant  trade,  as  according  to 
statistics  published  by  me*  a  rather  lai^e  per- 
centage of  those  occupied  in  these  trades  are 
afflicted  with  a  diabetic  affection. 

(3)    DIFFERENTIAI.  TREATMENT  OF  DIABETIC  AND 
NON-DIABETIC  GLTC08DRIA. 

Being  able  to  recognize  the  clinical  difference 
between  the  diabetic  and  non-diabetic  types  of 
^ycosuria,  we  should  attempt  a  different  manage- 
ment for  the  amelioration  of  the  respective 
^ycosurias.  While  we  can  trace  many  instances 
of  non-diaoetic  glycosuria  to  a  direct  or  mediate 
factor,  we  cannot  as  yet  assign  a  specific  cause 
for  diabetes  proper.  Non-diabetic  glycosurias 
may  hence  be  influenced  by  etiological  treatment, 
that  is  by  acting  upon  their  known  substrata, 
while  the  therapy  of  true  diabetes  on  the  very 
accoimt  of  our  meagre  knowledge  concerning  its 
pathology,  cannot  help  being  of  a  more  or  less 
empiric  nature.  For  these  reasons  the  treatmeiit 
of  diabetes  mellitus  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the 
question  of  diet.  Partial  or  total  elimination  of 
both,  glycosuria  and  the  other  characteristic 
symptoms,  will  nearly  always  follow  upon  the 
diminution  or  exclusion  of  carbohydrates  from 
the  nutriment.  Non-diabetic  glycosuria  is  like- 
wise influenced  by  an  abstention  from  starchy 
and  saccharous  material.  Non-diabetic  glycos- 
uria, however,  although  never  as  intense  as  the 
diabetic  type,  will  not  respond  as  readily  as  the 
latter  to  the  withdrawal  of  carbohydrate  nour- 
ishment. It  follows  then  that  the  majority  of 
obstinate  cases  of  glycosuria  which  do  not  yield 
to  a  non-farinaceous  diet,  are  non-diabetic  in 
character.  To  this  class,  especially,  belong  pa- 
tients, except  those  in  the  last  stage  of  diabetes, 
who  exhibit  a  progressive  bodily  decline  after 
having  followed  a  strict  anti-diabetic  dietary. 

The  beneficial  effects  obtained  by  a  rigid  diet 
in  diabetes  and  its  concomitant  glycosuria 
prompted  its  employment  in  glycosurias  origi- 
nating on  a  different  basis.  Excellent  as  this 
empiric  method  is  in  treating  the  diabetic  state, 
it  should  not  JDe  indiscriminately  adapted  to  all 
glycosurias  regardless  of  their  causative  factors. 
This  would  not  only  be  irrational,  but  sometimes 
even  positivdy  injurious.  This  will  be  pltunly 
understood,  if  we  remember  that  glycosuria  is 
but  an  indication  of  many  underlying  causes,  and 
that  the  latter  must  be  influenced  in  order  to 
bring  about  an  amelioration  of  the  symptom  per  ae. 


After  all,  must  we  try  to  suppress  glycosuria 
when  and  wherever  we  encounter  it?  To  this 
question  I  answer  with  a  peremptory  "  No." 
As  long  as  the  patient  remains  in  a  fair  condition, 
interference  with  an  eventual  slight  glycosuria 
does  not  seem  justified.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  we  attempt  to  obliterate  the  glycosuria 
by  dietary  means  —  a  procedure  which,  in  in- 
stances of  non-diabetic  glycosurias,  is  imdoubt- 
edly  a  two-edged  knife. 

Withdrawal  of  carbohydrates  for  the  reduction 
of  glycosuria  is  primarily  indicated  in  such  cases 
which  have  arisen  on  an  indisputable  diabetic 
basis.  The  treatment  of  other  types  of  glyco- 
suria should  be  limited  to  that  of  the  etiological 
factors. 

(4)    WHEN  SHOULD  DIETARY  OR  MEDICINAL  TREAT- 
MENT, OR  BOTH,  BE  INSTITUTED? 

IndicatioTU     for     the     Institution    of     Binary 
Treatment  Alone? 

All  patients  exhibiting  the  usual  syndrome  of 
diabetes  mellitus,  whose  urine  is  free  from  ace- 
tone, diacetic  and  betaoxybutyric  acids,  should 
be  subjected  to  strict  dietary  regulations  until  all 
the  symptoms  have  completely  subsided,  or  until 
all  symptoms  excepting  glycosuria,  which,  in  the 
meantime,  has  declined  to  less  than  1%,  have 
disappeared. 

Indications   for    the     Institution    of    Medicinal 
Treatment  Alone. 

(1)  All  cases  systematically  declining  on  the 
regulation  of  diet. 

(2)  All  cases  in  which  a  long-continued  rigid 
diet  cannot  effect  complete  cessation  of  the 
glycosuric  symptom. 

(3)  All  cases  excreting  less  than  1%  (or  15 
grains  per  day)  of  glucose  in  which  the  patient 
suffers  from  some  disorder,  but  does  not  exhibit 
the  usual  symptom-complex  of  diabetes  mellitus. 

(4)  Such  cases  in  which  diet  has  brought  about 
subsidence  of  diabetic  phenomena,  but  in  which 
continued  mental  excitement  is  liable  to  effect 
recurrence  of  glycosuria. 

Indications  for    both    Dietary    and      Medicinal 
Treatment. 

(1)  All  cases  in  which  a  dietary  as  well  as  a 
specific  hygienic  treatment  is  indicated  and  in 
which  the  patient  through  circumstances  is  pre- 
vented from  properly  executing  them. 

(2)  All  cases  exhibiting  the  syndrome  of  dia- 
betes mellitus,  but  which,  for  reasons  of  an  accom- 
panying affection,  like  chronic  nephritis,  for 
instance,  cannot  be  kept  under  a  rigid  anti- 
diabetic regime. 

(5)    MEDICINAL  TREATMENT  OF  GLYCOSURIA. 

The  employment  of  medicines  in  combating 
the  diabetic  deterioration,  as  long  as  its  true 
nature  remains  unknown,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  crudest  empiricism.  Furthermore,  no  known 
medicament,  at  least  in  the  mode  in  which  we 
administer  it  at  the  present  day,  appears  to  exert 
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any  influence  in  arresting  the  progressive  ten- 
dency of  this  affection.  Drug  action  should, 
therefore,  be  resorted  to  only  in  those  cases  of 
glycosuria,  the  foundation  of  which  is  deter- 
minable. By  subduing  the  original  cause,  or 
by  calling  forth  vicarious  action,  the  drug  may 
ultimately  bring  about  the  cessation  of  the 
glycoBuric  symptom.  Remedies  specifically  in- 
fluencing the  substratum  will  frequently  cause  a 
diminution  or  termination  of  the  glucose  output. 
If  the  liver  seems  to  stand  at  the  foundation  of 
the  glycosuric  phenomenon,  the  administration  of 
the  various  alkalis,  arsenical  preparations,  chio- 
nanthus  virginica  and  remedies  belonging  to  this 
class,  may  be  employed  to  advantage;  if  a  path- 
ological condition  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract 
is  responsible  for  the  glycosuria,  antacids,  anti- 
fermentatives,  stomachics,  etc.,  should  be  utilized 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  if  the  glycosuric 
condition  did  not  exist ;  if  S}rphilis  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  phenomenon,  medicines  alleviating  the 
syphilitic  condition  must  be  prescribed;  if  the 
glycosuria  is  neurogenous  in  character,  the 
specific  nervous  lesion  should  be  medicinally 
influenced.  The  nervous  sjrstem,  in  fact,  is  the 
favorite  medium  through  which  medicaments  for 
the  "  cure  of  diaoetes  "  are  generally  made  to 
act.  Such  are  opium  (morphine,  codeine,  heroin, 
dionin),  the  bromides,  chloral  hydrate,  chlora- 
lamid,  antipyrin,  acetanilid,  phenacetin,  bella- 
donna, strychnine,  sycygium  jambulanum,  ergot, 
uranium  nitrate,  etc. 

The  nervous  affection,  together  with  its  glyco- 
suric phenomenon,  is  often  relieved  by  remedies 
of  this  kind,  especially  where  the  output  of 
glucose  does  not  exceed  1%,  or  about  15  gms.  a 
day,  and  where  the  patient  is  rather  emaciated. 
These  remedies  should,  however,  be  supplemented 
by  dietary  treatment  in  the  case  of  well-fed  or 
obese  patients  excreting  more  than  1%  of  grape 
sugar. 

The  poisonous  and  narcotic  remedies,  however, 
should  only  be  used  on  exceptional  occasions,  as 
the  nervous  causes  of  glycosuria  are  of  an  exceed- 
ingly chronic  character.  Of  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  chronic  glycosuria  which  have  come 
under  my  observation  I  do  not  think  I  have 
aaministered  opium  or  its  alkaloids  or  deriva- 
tives for  the  condition  per  se  more  than  in  5%. 
Opium  is  only  indicated  in  rapidly  declining  cases, 
when  excessive  cellular  catabolism  is  to  be 
checked.  Its  effect  is  to  retard  the  intracellular 
processes,  and,  therefore,  although  it  may  have 
the  desired  effect  in  specific  instances,  it  may 
often  act  unfavorably  upon  the  vitality  of  the 
organs. 

Opium  seems  to  exhibit  qualities  in  influencing 
the  glycosuric  symptom,  which  are  not  possessed 
by  its  alkaloids  or  derivatives,  and  the  latter 
should,  therefore,  be  discarded  in  these  conditions. 
In  efficacy  codeine  comes  next  to  morphine, 
followed  by  heroin  and  dionin.  I  have  not  found 
the  glycosuric  phenomenon  to  be  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  bromides  or  by  chloral  hydrate, 
although  they  afford  some  relief  in  certain  nervous 
conditions.    Of  great  merit  is  antipyrin,  espe- 


cially if  a  functional  neurosis,  as  a  consequence  of 
acute  infectious  disease,  has  been  instrumental 
in  producing  glycosuria.  I  have  seen  satisfactory 
results  from  the  administration  of  belladonna, 
atropin  or  small  doses  of  ergot,  in  the  abatement 
of  glycosuria  following  traumatic  neuroses.  Ura- 
nium nitrate  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
productive  of  any  good  in  reducing  the  quantity 
of  excreted  glucose. 

The  most  valuable  agent  for  overconaing 
neurogenous  glycosuria  is  undoubtedly  sycygium 
jambulanum,  which  is  obtainable  in  the  shape  of 
powdered  jambul  seeds  or  the  fluid  extract  of 
jambul  seeds.  Either  should  be  given  in  doses 
of  .75  gm.  three  times  a  day,  to  be  increased  later 
to  10,  20  and  even  30  gms.  a  day.  I  prescribe 
this  remedy  in  the  shape  of  pills  or  capsules  con- 
taining a  solid  extract  of  jambul  seeds,  resembling 
in  appearance  and  consistency  the  extract  of 
aloes,  and  of  which  I  have  administered  as  much 
as  10  gms.  a  day. 

From  the  effects  displayed,  I  conclude  that 
there  are  different  qualities  of  jambul  on  the 
market,  and  if  the  drug  obtained  from  one  source 
is  not  productive  of  satisfactory  results,  it  should 
be  procured  from  another  source.  The  adminis- 
tration of  small  doses  of  this  drug  may  be  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period,  in  fact  it  is  best  to  con- 
tinue it  indefinitely,  where  there  are  obstinat« 
cases  of  nervous  conditions  to  deal  with,  and 
where  the  accompanjring  glycosuria  is  usually 
of  a  low  degree,  but  tending  to  occasional  exacer- 
bations. 
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In  1897  information  reached  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  that  an  unknown  insect  was 
destroying  vegetation  on  the  border  of  Somerville 
and  Cambridge.  Investigation  showed  that  it 
was  the  brown  tail  moth,  a  i  ative  of  Europe. 
Further  investigation  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  insect  had  been  imported  to  this  locality  on 
some  roses  purchased  in  Holland  by  a  Somerville 
florist.  For  a  few  years  the  area  infested  was 
comparatively  small.  During  this  time  the 
spread  of  the  insect  was  much  limited  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Gypsy  Moth  Commission.  In 
1900  the  state  refused  to  make  further  appro- 
priations and  the  Commission  was  forced  to  ^ve 
up  its  work.  Since  that  time  the  infested  area 
has  increased  rapidly,  chiefly  to  the  north  of  the 
original  focus,  reaching,  according  to  a  recent 
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report,  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia  (Frost).  The  dis- 
trict west  of  Somerville  has  suffered  less  than 
that  to  the  north,  the  district  south  least  of  all. 
For  some  time  the  moth  was  known  as  an  enemy 
to  vegetation  only.  As  the  infested  area  increased 
however,  and  the  moths  became  more  and  more 
numerous,  the  people  of  he  district  began  to 
suffer  in  increasing  numbers  from  an  eruption 
which  it  is  now  recognized  was  due  to  the  brown 
tail  moth  caterpillar.  Although  cases  were 
numerous  and  although,  as  will  be  seen,  the  erup- 
tion was  characteristic  there  has  been  almost  no 
reference  to  it  in  the  medical  literature.  It  seems 
worth  while,  therefore,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  medical  profession  to  the  moth  and  its  menace 
to  human  comfort. 

Every  June  in  the  cities  and  towns  lying  to  the 
n<nth  and  west  of  Boston  occurred  many  cases 
of  an  eruption  which  was  urticarial  in  character, 
itched  intensely  and  affected  chiefly  the  exposed 
parts.  The  prevalence  of  this  eruption  in  the 
district  infested  by  the  brown  taU  moth,  the 
time  of  its  occurrence  and  its  imiform  character 
soon  caused  comment.  In  the  Boston  Medical 
AND  SuBOicAL  JouBNAL  for  Jime  13,  1901,  Dr. 
J.  C.  White  published  a  letter  in  which  he  said 
that  "  he  saw  in  the  Out-Patient  Department  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  many  cases 
which  were  undoubtedly  caused  by  a  caterpillar. 
The  dermatitis  was  of  the  same  type  in  tJl  cases 
and  there  was  also  a  imiform  history  of  the  re- 
moval of  caterpillars  from  the  affected  parts  just 
preceding  the  eruption."  In  the  issue  of  the 
same  Journal  for  J'une  27,  1901,  Dr.  Edith  Meek 
said  that  the  eruption  was  due  to  hairs  of  the 
brown  tail  moth.  Since  these  letters  were  pub- 
lished many  cases  of  the  eruption  have  come  to 
the  Skin  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital,  which  were  so  typical  that 
they  were  often  described  as  "caterpillar  rashes." 
The  common  history  of  these  cases  is  as  follows: 
The  patient  while  out  of  doors  felt  something  on 
his  neck.  He  put  up  his  hand  and  brushed  away 
a  caterpillar.  A  few  hours  later  his  neck  began 
to  itch.  Red  spots  then  appeared.  These  were  few 
at  first  but  soon  became  numerous.  The  itching 
increased  in  intensity  with  the  increase  in  the 
eruption  and  in  some  cases  became  almost  unbear- 
able. In  other  cases  the  eruption  appeared  on  the 
face  and  hands  as  well  as  on  the  neck  and  in  some 
cases  extended  more  or  less  over  the  chest  and 
back.  The  lesions  were  round,  elevated  above 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  firm,  of  a  red  color  which 
disappeared  on  pressure  and  averaged  in  size  a 
large  pea.  As  a  rule  the  lesions  were  discrete, 
but  occasionally  they  were  confluent  and  formed 
patches  of  varying  sizes.  The  individual  lesion 
lasted  longer  than  the  ordinary  wheal,  often  per- 
sisting for  many  hours.  The  eruption  itself 
lasted  from  several  days  to  several  weeks.  Re- 
currences took  place  as  often  as  there  was  expo- 
sure. There  was  no  disturbance  of  the  general 
health  except  secondarily.  In  subjects  other- 
wise out  of  health  the  results  of  the  intolerable 
itching  and  the  consequent  nervous  strain  were 
serious. 


The  following  cases  taken  from  the  records  of 
the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  will  illustrate  the  uniformity 
of  history  and  type: 

Case  I.  —  Lives  in  Waltham.  The  previous  day 
was  bitten  while  sitting  under  a  tree.  An  erruption  on 
the  neck  followed.  T^e  case  presented  a  large  mass 
of  urticarial  lesions  about  the  neck  and  extending 
somewhat  down  the  back.  Everywhere  linear  scratch 
marks.  Eruption  resembles  that  due  to  brown  tail 
moth. 

Case  U.  —  Was  walking  in  the  country  yesterday 
when  a  caterpillar  landed  on  his  neck.  Itching  began 
almost  immediately  and  that  night  an  eruption  ap>- 
peared.  To-day  presents  a  remarkable  reddish  erup- 
tion which  encircles  the  entire  neck  and  extends  from 
the  clavicle  to  chin.  This  area  is  dotted  with  very 
numerous  hard,  rounded  lesions  of  the  average  size  of 
a  small  pea.  Here  and  there  coalescence  to  form  small 
patches. 

Cask  III.  —  An  urticaria  of  the  neck  of  the  cater- 
pillar type.  Appeared  two  days  ago  after  an  excur- 
sion to  Wakefield. 

Case  IV.  —  Urticaria  of  the  caterpillar  type  about 
the  neck,  most  marked  on  the  ri^t.  Some  involve- 
ment of  the  arms.  The  eruption  followed  a  visit  to 
the  coimtry. 

As  has  been  indicated  already,  the  exact  cause 
of  the  eruption  was  not  known  definitely  at  first. 
The  fact  that  the  eruption  was  prevalent  in  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  brown  taU  and  gypsy  moths 
were  abundant  and  that  it  was  often  preceded  by 
the  finding  of  a  caterpillar  on  the  affected  part  at 
once  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  due  to  the 
caterpillar  of  one  or  the  other  moth.  The  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  soon  demonstrated  that  the 
eruption  was  due  to  the  caterpillar  of  the  brown 
tail  moth.  They  state  that  in  spite  of  all  the  work 
their  men  have  done  among  the  gypsy  moths 
they  have  never  known  a  case  to  arise.  Femald 
and  Kirkland  have  published,  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  very  full  and 
elaborate  report  on  the  brown  tail  moth  which 
deals  chiefly  with  the  life  history  of  the  insect,  its 
ravages,  the  means  of  extermination  and,  to  a 
less  degree,  with  the  irritation  it  produces  in  the 
skin.  I  am  indebted  to  this  report  for  many  of 
the  following  facts.  The  writers  state  that  they 
soon  found  that  the  eruption  was  caused  by  certain 
very  short,  pointed  hairs  with  barbs  which  occur 
in  the  brown  tail  moth  caterpillar  at  the  time  of 
the  third  and  fourth  meltings.  The  caterpillar 
has  also  both  long  pointed  hairs  and  branching 
hairs,  but  these  do  not  cause  the  eruption.  The 
short  barbed  hairs  become  dislodged  from  the 
caterpillar  and  lie  upon  the  skin.  If  now  they 
are  rubbed  the  points  enter  the  skin  and  each 
succeeding  movement  tends  to  drive  them  deeper 
because  of  the  barbs.  As  a  result  of  their  irrita- 
tion the  characteristic  itching  eruption  appears. 
An  interesting  experiment  which  Dr.  Tyzzer 
performed  upon  himself  some  years  ago  confirms 
this  view  of  the  causative  action  of  the  minute 
barbed  hairs.  Dr.  Tyzzer  never  published  the 
results  of  this  experiment.  I  am  therefore  obliged 
to  quote  from  memory.  As,  however,  I  saw  his 
work  I  think  that  the  facts  given  are  correct. 
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Dr.  Tyzzer  rubbed  a  brown  tail  moth  cater- 
pillar over  the  skin  of  his  forearm.  When  the 
eruption  appeared  he  excised  a  piece  of  skin  and 
examined  it  microscopically.  In  the  lesions  he 
found  these  same  minute  birbed  hairs  beneath 
the  epidermis. 

The  question  had  been  raised  as  to  whether 
these  barbed  hairs  caxised  a  purely  mechanical 
irritation  or  whether  it  was  caused  by  some 
poisonous  substance  as  in  the  case  of  the  sting  of 
a  bee.  The  Femald-Kirkland  report  gives  the 
results  of  chemical  analysis  made  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Smith  to  determine  the  presence  of  such  a  poison. 
Various  extracts  were  made  from  the  hairs,  co- 
coons and  molted  skins.  The  results  were  en- 
tirely negative.  No  poison  was  found.  It  was, 
however,  noticed  that  unfiltered  extracts  caused 
an  irritation  of  the  skin  in  every  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  extracts  which  had  been  filtered  to 
remove  the  hairs  did  not  irritate.  The  various 
experiments  show,  therefore,  that  the  irritation  is 
mechanical  and  not  chemical. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  life  history  of  the 
brown  tail  moth  will  complete  the  evidence 
against  the  barbed  hairs  of  its  caterpillar.  The 
caterpillar  is  hatched  in  late  July.  This  cater- 
pillar molts  twice  in  this  season  and  in  September 
builds  its  nest  and  goes  into  winter  quarters. 
When  the  warm  weather  comes  again  the  cater- 
pillar wakens  into  activity.  In  the  latter  part 
of  May  it  molts  for  the  third  time  and  for  the 
fourth  time  early  in  June.  It  is  at  this  time  — 
that  of  the  third  and  fourth  moltings  —  that  the 
short  barbed  hairs  are  found.  It  is  at  this  same 
time  —  June  —  that  the  eruption  is  prevalent. 

From  these  few  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
short  barbed  hairs  of  the  brown  tail  moth  cause 
an  eruption  in  human  beings  as  a  result  of  me- 
chanical irritation  which  is  typical  in  aspect, 
very  annoying  in  character  and  one  which  in 
invalids  or  very  sensitive  people  may  be  at- 
tended by  serious  consequences. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  SURGERY. 

BT   HSRBSItT  L.   BUBBILL,   II.D.,   AND  H.   \r.   CUSBINO,   M.D  ,  BOSTON. 

(Conoluded  from  No.  2,  p.  49.) 
SKIN  GRAFTING  BT  DOUBLE  TRANSPLANTATION. 

Steinthal  **  reports  a  case  in  which  he  satis- 
factorily covered  a  large  defect  of  the  right 
popliteal  space  with  a  large  skin  flap  trans- 
planted from  the  left  mammary  region.  The 
flap,  rectangular,  17  cm.  by  10  cm.,  was  attached 
by  one  side  to  a  wound  along  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  left  leg  which  was  strongly  flexed  on  the 
abdomen.  When  healed  in  the  position  the 
pedicle  connecting  it  with  the  chest  was  cut. 
The  left  leg  was  now  extended  and  the  flap  thus 
brought  into  close  proximity  to  the  right  leg  was 
sutured  to  the  granulating  defect  in  the  right 
popliteal  space.  After  union  to  this  new  site, 
the  attachment  to  the  left  leg  was  severed  and 
the  process  completed.    At  first  sight  this  seems 


a  rather  complicated  procedure.  But  it  certainly 
shows  considerable  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
operator.  For  the  exact  details  of  the  case  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  original  article  which 
gives  a  somewhat  full  description. 

A  METHOD  OF  TENDON  SUTURE. 

Most  of  the  present  methods  require  consider- 
able time  for  their  accomplishment  since  they 
require  that  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  tendons 
should  be  brought  into  exact  contact.  Suter," 
in  a  recent  publication,  claims  that  this  is  not 
necessary,  but  that  a  much  firmer  union  can  be 
obtained  by  another  method,  the  principle  of 
which  has  already  been  employed  by  Heveter. 
In  his  experience  the  union  of  the  ends  by  a 
single  loop  of  suture  passed  through  the  cut  ends 
at  some  distance  from  the  cut  surfaces  is  insuffi- 
cient because  the  suture  is  apt  to  tear  the  fibers 
apart.  Suter,  in  a  maimer  illustrated  by  dia- 
grams, surrounds  and  compresses  the  tendon  in 
its  entire  circumference  so  that  it  is  perforated 
at  four  equidistant  points.  In  this  way  he 
completely  avoids  the  tearing  apart  of  the  tendon 
fibers.  After  both  the  ends  of  the  severed  tendon 
are  thus  sutured,  the  stumps  are  brought  in  con- 
tact by  tying  together  the  double  thre^  of  both. 
In  his  experience,  the  healing  has  been  excellent. 
The  slight  shortening  is  of  no  practical  impor- 
tance. The  advantages  claimed  are  the  short 
time  required,  the  firmness  of  the  suture,  that  it 
can  be  done  without  an  assistant  and  the  dimin- 
ished danger  of  infection.  .Clinical  histories  of 
actual  cases  are  published  to  confirm  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  method  of  sutures. 

TECHNIC  OF  NERVE  SUTURE. 

Foramitti,'*  following  out  the  suggestions  of 
Yanlair,  has  sought  to  use  arteries  obtained  from 
animals  to  protect  the  point  of  suture  from  com- 
pression by  connective  tissue  formation  and  to 
favor  the  union  of  the  nerve  fibers  of  the  pro- 
ximal with  the  peripheral  stumps.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  recommends  the  arteries  taken  from 
freshly  killed  calves,  which  are  hardened,  pre- 
pared and  kept  ready  for  use.  The  arteries  are 
taken  from  the  animal  under  aseptic  conditions, 
are  washed  in  sterile  salt  solution  and  then 
drawn  over  the  sutured  nerve.  Or  the  vessel  is 
drawn  over  a  glass  rod  or  tube,  hardened  in  a 
formalin  solution,  washed,  sterilized  and  kept 
ready  for  use  as  animal  ligature  material  is  kept. 
These  do  not  collapse  under  compression.  Ex- 
periments with  these  tubes  in  animals  show  that 
after  some  weeks  the  nerve  lies  in  the  arterial 
tube  and  is  not  adherent  to  the  surrounding 
tissues.  The  nerve  sheath  was  only  in  places 
adherent  to  the  intima  of  the  artery  by  delicate 
adhesions.  There  were  no  signs  of  inflammatory 
reaction.  The  same  result  followed  the  use  of 
both  the  fresh  dissected  and  hardened  arteries. 

NERVE      ANASTOMOSIS      FOR     FACIAL      PARALYSIS. 

W.  Mintz  (Moskow)  reports  a  case  in  detail, 
where  on  account  of  complete  paralysis  of  the 
left  facial  nerve,  caused  by  injury  to  the  nerve 
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dunng  an  operation  for  middle  ear  suppuration, 
he  sutured  the  proximal  end  of  the  divided 
spinal  accessory  nerve  to  the  distal  end  of  the 
divided  facial  at  the  point  where  the  latter  enters 
the  parotid.  The  immediate  result  was  quite 
satisfactory.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  in  place 
of  a  complete  facial  paralysis,  the  patient  shows 
a  pariesis  especially  of  the  superior  facial  branches ; 
secondary  contractions  and  "  tic  "-Uke  cramps 
in  the  region  of  the  zygomatic  muscles;  slight 
degenerations,  reaction  and  diminished  galvanic 
excitability  of  the  facial  trunk.  A  detailed 
result  of  a  complete  examination  of  the  patient 
is  given  in  the  writer's  report  of  his  case,  a  good 
summary  of  which  has  been  published  in  the 
Zentralblatt  f.  Chir.** 

This  case  added  to  Munch's  series  of  facial 
nerve  anastomosis  makes  a  total  of  twenty-three, 
among  which  the  results  of  Korte  and  Kennedy 
are  the  most  striking.  Of  Munch's  series  the 
results  are  reported  as  negative  in  seven. 

THE    UNION    OF    UNUNITED    FRACTURES    OF    THE 
NECK   OF   THE   FEHUE   BT   OPEN    OPERATION. 

Freeman  "  states  that  in  spite  of  the  disability 
often  accompanying  ununited  fractures  of  the 
femond  neck,  the  union  of  the  fragments  by  open 
operation  has  attracted  but  little  attention,  al- 
though it  is  feasible  and  eeems  to  give  fairly  good 
results.  He  states  that  the  principal  reason  for 
this  neglect  is  that  the  condition  is  usually  en- 
countered in  old  people  with  poor  resisting  powers, 
so  that  an  operation  of  such  magnitude  would  be 
accompanied  by  more  danger  than  would  be 
compensated  for  by  the  advantages  gained.  But 
to  those  younger  and  more  vigorous  and  in  whom 
the  function  of  the  limb  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, this  does  not  apply. 

The  author  has  been  able  to  find  the  reports 
of  but  thirteen  cases,  his  own  making  the  four- 
teenth, and  out  of  these  fourteen  cases  the  results 
are  given  in  only  ten. 

He  states  that  formerly  the  question  of  post- 
operative drainage  was  of  so  much  importance 
that  it  led  to  the  frequent  choice  of  posterior 
incisions;  but,  now  that  more  confidence  exists 
in  aseptic  technic,  preference  can  be  given  to 
the  anterior  incision,  which  seems  to  offer  greater 
advantages.  Access  to  the  joint,  even  in  heavy 
individuals,  is  adequate;  no  muscles  or  other 
structures  of  importance  are  divided  or  even 
endangered;  the  absence  of  a  wound  back  of 
the  trochanter  lessens  the  risk  of  infection,  and 
permits  a  cushion  to  be  placed  behind  the  bone 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  its  dropping  back- 
ward, a  point  of  considerable  importance;  and, 
lastly,  the  situation  of  the  wound  facilitates  the 
after-treatment,  including  the  removal  of  stitches, 
without  the  necessity  of  painful  and  troublesome 
turning  of  the  patient. 

The  cut  should  begin  a  short  distance  below 
and  external  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  and  extend  directly  down- 
ward for  three  or  four  inches,  the  exact  distance 
varying  somewhat  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  soft  parts.    It  should  lie  just  outside  the 


sartorius  muscle,  which  can  be  retracted  inward, 
while  the  fascia  lata  is  drawn  outward.  The 
dissection  should  be  blunt  as  far  as  possible, 
especially  at  its  lower  extremity.  Should  the 
surgeon,  during  the  course  of  the  operation,  con- 
clude to  remove  the  head  of  the  bone  instead  of 
reuniting  the  fragments,  he  can  do  so  through 
this  incision  quite  as  readily  as  through  any 
other. 

He  states  that  in  freshening  of  fragments  all 
interposed  connective  tissue  should  be  removed; 
this,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  working- 
space,  may  be  quite  difficult  and  accompanied 
by  considerable  oozing.  The  tissue  is  very  tough, 
and  cannot  be  scraped  out,  but  must  be  cut  away 
with  scissors.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  as 
little  bone  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  shortening 
of  the  neck,  and  as  a  consequence,  shortening  of 
the  entire  limb,  which  is  apt  to  be  considerable 
in  spite  of  all  precautions.  Troublesome  oozing 
may  be  checked  by  the  use  of  pressure-sponges 
wrung  out  of  very  hot  water.  Detached  splinters 
of  bone  should  be  removed. 

The  author  claims  that  simple  extension,  com- 
bined with  trochanteric  support,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  union  in  many  instances.  He 
states,  however,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  unwise 
to  trust  to  extension  alone,  because  other  pro- 
cedures are  supposed  to  be  more  certain  in  their 
results.  The  principal  one  of  these  is  the  union 
of  the  fragments  by  means  of  nails,  screws,  or 
bone  or  ivory  pegs,  which  may  be  inserted 
obliquely  from  the  incision  used  in  opening  the 
joint,  or  more  advantageously  through  a  small 
separate  opening  over  the  external  surface  of  the 
trochanter,  which  permits  of  better  fixation  and 
more  easy  removal.  This  method  of  holding  the 
fragments  is  supposed  to  accomplish  three  things, 
fixation,  coaptation,  and  stimulation  of  bone 
formation. 

In  speaking  of  the  difficulty  to  secure  thorough 
fixation  by  nails,  pegs  or  screws,  owing  to  the 
soft  and  porous  condition  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
femur  in  many  instances,  the  writer  describes  a 
simple  and  effective  clamp  devised  by  him  which 
he  has  successfully  employed  in  two  cases  of 
ununited  fracture  of  the  tibia.  It  consists  of 
three  or  four  long  screws,  which  are  inserted  in  a 
longitudinal  line  of  holes  drilled  in  the  bone,  their 
projecting  ends  being  tightly  held  by  two  metal 
side-clamps  lined  with  strips  of  wood.  The 
efficiency  of  the  apparatus  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  screws  bury  themselves  in  the  wood  as  firmly 
as  if  screwed  into  it.  As  regards  the  hip,  it  would 
make  no  difference  at  what  vertical  angle  the 
upper  screw  projected  from  the  bone,  it  could  be 
easily  adjusted  and  securely  held.  Such  an 
apparatus,  having  its  foundation  two  or  three 
inches  down  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  in  solid  bone, 
would  certainly  be  more  satisfactory  than  screws 
alone. 

The  screws  should  remain,  if  possible,  for 
several  weeks,  until  consolidation  is  well  ad- 
vanced, unless  infection  occur,  when  they  should 
be  taken  out  at  once. 

Temporary   drainage   is  indicated,   although 
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depending  somewhat  upon  the  amount  of  the  ooz- 
ing. The  majority  of  operators  placed  the  length 
of  time  in  bed  at  about  ten  weeks,  although  in 
two  instances,  patients  were  permitted  to  get  up 
in  six  weeks  without  apparent  detriment. 

The  author  considers  that  the  results,  on  the 
whole,  have  been  encouraging.  Nearly  all  oper- 
ators have  reported  good  motion  and  satisfactory 
function,  although  some  of  the  cases  were  not 
followed  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  There  always 
remained,  however,  some  shortening,  varying 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more. 
According  to  the  writer,  this  arose  from  absorp- 
tion of  bone,  from  loss  by  freshening  the  fragments 
and  from  imperfect  adjustment;  but  it  was 
usually  not  great  enough  to  become  a  large  factor 
in  the  final  result. 

SOME  STUDIES  IX  ASEPSIS. 

Dr.  Charles  Harrington  "  read  an  important 
paper  before  the  Americai  Surgical  Association 
on"  Some  Studies  in  Asepsis."  He  states:  "  Oc- 
casional visits  to  operating  rooms  have  impressea 
me  with  the  fact  that,  to  some  extent,  surgeons 
are  inclined  to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
small  possible  dangers,  and  to  take  more  or  less 
for  granted  absolute  immunity  from  some  others 
of  greater  magnitude.  It  was  the  imquestion- 
ing  faith  which  some  have  shown  in  the  instan- 
taneous germicidal  power  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  other  chemicals  that  gave  me  my  first  active 
interest  in  the  general  subject  of  asepsis  and 
infection;  and  investigation  of  the  actual  value 
of  a  large  numoer  of  these  substances  led  me  to 
consider  other  matters  connected  with  operative 
work,  including  the  danger  of  aerial  infection, 
the  sterilization  of  dressings  and  sponges,  and  the 
disinfection  of  the  skin  of  the  fidd  of  operation 
and  of  the  surgeon's  hands." 

Dr.  Harrington  states  that  "in  a  recent  article 
on  the  subject,  it  is  dogmatically  assoted, '  The 
purest  of  sweat  is  impure;  it  is  never  sterile.' 
With  this  statement  I  take  issue.  Six  different 
times  in  my  laboratory,  sweat  has  been  made 
to  flow  from  well-cleaned,  and  so  far  as  is  possible, 
sterilized  forearms  and  hands,  encased  in  sterile 
glass  cylinders  heated  by  appropriate  means; 
and  in  not  a  single  instance  could  a  bacterial 
growth  be  obtained.  Moreover,  injections  there- 
of in  fairly  large  amounts  into  animals  —  sub- 
cutaneously,  intravenously,  and  intraperitoneally 
—  were  quite  devoid  of  results.  That  there  are 
bacteria  in  the  various  layers  of  the  skin  ana  in 
the  hair  follicles  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that 
they  exist  in  the  sweat  glands,  from  which  the 
outflow  of  secretion  would  tend  to  bar  them,  is 
by  no  means  clear.  Indeed,  I  am  informed  by 
a  number  of  our  leading  pathologists  that  an 
infection  starting  in  a  sweat  gland  is  exceedingly 
rare." 

He  calls  attention  to  the  danger  of  infection 
from  saliva.  "  Repeatedly  have  I  seen  surgeons, 
even  in  abdominal  cases,  talking  directly  into 
the  wound.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Fliigge 
of  Breslau  and  by  several  others,  that  in  ordinary 
conversation  there  is  a  constant  throwing  out  of 


minute  droplets  of  saliva,  some  of  which  are 
projected  laterally  several  feet.  They  are  ex- 
pelled in  great  numbers  in  the  use  of  words  or 
syllables  beginning  with  the  consonants  d,  k,  p 
and  t,  the  formation  of  which  involves  the  sudden 
explosive  liberation  of  air  held  in  the  mouth  under 
pressure.  They  may  be  sent  forth  as  numer- 
ously during  whispering  as  in  loud  speech.  Now, 
the  mouth  cavity  is  a  singularly  unclean  place, 
for  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  are  likely  to  be 
richer  in  bacteria  than  the  foulest  sewage,  and 
these  bacteria  are  largely  staphylococci,  diplo- 
cocci  and  streptococci,  and  are  likely  to  be 
exceedingly  virulent.  In  one  series  of  experi- 
ments, recently  published,  the  average  number 
of  organisms  per  droplet  of  saliva  as  cast  out  in 
ordinary  speech  proved  to  be  no  less  thwi  4,375." 

The  subject  of  the  preparation  of  materials  is 
considered  in  his  article,  and  Dr.  Harrington 
states  that:  "  Carried  out  with  proper  precau- 
tions as  to  packing  and  vacuum  formation,  steri- 
lization of  dressings  and  sponges  requires  but  one 
exposure  to  steam  under  fifteen  pounds'  pressure 
for  thirty  minutes  at  most." 

The  preparation  of  hands  he  considers  some- 
what at  length  and  states:  "  The  preparation  of 
the  hands  for  surgical  work  is  a  subject  that  has 
interested  me  greatly.  The  potassium  perman- 
ganate oxalic  acid  portion  of  the  process  has 
always  excited  my  wonder.  Three  explanations 
have  been  given  me  of  the  necessity  or  advisabil- 
ity of  this  treatment,  namely,  (1)  That  the  per- 
manganate destroys  bacteria;  (2)  That  it  oxi- 
dizes the  organic  matters  adherent  to  the  skin; 
(3)  That  when  one  stains  the  hands  in  every  part 
with  permanganate  and  then  removes  the  stain 
with  oxalic  acid,  the  hands  are  clean.  As  to  the 
assertion  that  it  destroys  bacteria:  I  have  ex- 
perimented with  saturated  permanganate  solu- 
tion against  Staphylococcus  aureus  and  albus, 
Bacillus  coli  and  Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  and  have 
found  that  ten  minutes'  exposure  is  inefltective 
against  all  but  the  last  mentioned.  These  results 
were  obtained  not  once,  but  several  times.  As 
to  the  oxidation  of  organic  matter:  potassium 
permanganate  is  pre-eminently  an  oxidizer  of 
organic  matter.  On  dipping  the  hands  into  a 
saturated  solution,  they  are  stained  a  deep  brown, 
owing  to  the  precipitation  of  a  lower  oxide, 
oxygen  having  been  given  up  to  the  epidermal 
scales  and  other  organic  matter.  This  deposit 
of  the  lower  oxide  is  soluble  in  oxalic  acid,  which 
thus  restores  the  normal  color  of  the  hands.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  organic  matter  (just  what 
harm  it  will  do,  unless  it  is  in  the  form  of  bacteria, 
I  do  not  know)  is  completely  oxidized,  and  dis- 
posed of.  Dip  the  hands,  however,  a  second 
time,  and  see  what  happens.  The  same  thing. 
Repeat  it.  Again  it  happens,  and  again,  and 
again,  and  agafn.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
immediately  on  contact  with  organic  matter,  the 
permanganate  is  reduced  and  the  hands  become, 
as  it  were,  plated  with  the  precipitated  lower 
oxide,  which  acts  as  a  bar  to  further  action  of  the 
permanganate  upon  the  parts  immediately  be- 
neath^the  plating,  just  as  the  albuminate  of 
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mercury  prevents  the  further  action  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  A  short  time  ago,  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  treating  my  hands  first  with  perman- 
ganate and  then  with  oxalic  acid  and  repeating 
the  process  until  further  treatment  failed  to  give 
the  characteristic  brown  stain.  On  the  twenty- 
first  trial,  the  stain  was  observed  to  be  less  intense, 
and  80  on  to  the  twenty-fifth,  when  the  experi- 
ment was  discontinued.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  to  oxidize  all  the  organic  matter 
possible  by  this  means  is  an  endless  task.  After 
twenty-five  treatments,  I  washed  my  hands  with 
soap  and  water,  and  after  repeated  rinsing  in 
running  water,  I  dipped  them  again  into  the 
permanganate  solution.  At  once  the  original 
dark-brown  stain  appeared  as  intensely  as  ever; 
I  was  then  oxidizing  the  traces  of  soap,  which, 
in  spite  of  continued  rinsing,  adheres  tenaciously 
to  the  skin,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  difficulty 
one  observes  in  removing,  by  rinsin^,  the  odor 
of  a  scented  soap  after  washing  therewith. 

"  As  to  the  statement  that  a  hand  once  stained 
and  decolorized  is  necessarily  clean,  there  is  but 
little  to  say.  A  dirty  hand  may  be  stained  and 
decolorized  as  well  as  a  clean  one,  but  the  dirt 
remains.  Permanganate  removes  no  dirt  and 
destroys  only  weakly  resistant  bacteria. 

"  After  thorough  brushiog  with  hot  soapsuds, 
what  agent  can  be  relied  upon  to  kill  the  bacteria 
that  have  not  been  removed?  Not  corrosive 
sublimate  1-1000,  if  we  soak  the  hands  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  not  creolin  1-20,  if  we  soak  them 
much  longer;  not  lysol,  nor  solveol,  nor  bacillol, 
nor  sulpho-napthol;  not  peroxide  of  hydrogen; 
not  sublamin;  not  mercuric  cyanide;  not  even 
formaldehyde  in  5%  solution,  even  though  the 
skin  could  stand  it.  All  of  these  agents  and 
several  others  I  have  tested  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  against  the  common  pus 
organisms,  and  all  failed  to  kill  within  reasonable 
periods.  Without  going  unnecessarily  into  de- 
tails, I  will  give  my  results  as  briefly  as  possible. 
A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  published  the 
results  of  a  series  of  experiments  which  demon- 
strated, among  other  things,  that  corrosive  subli- 
mate, 1-1000,  requires  more  than  ten  minutes' 
contact  to  kill  staphylococcus  albus,  and  that 
weaker  solutions  (1-5000)  act  far  more  slowly. 
Recently  I  tried  1-500,  which  solution  is  too 
strong  and  irritating  for  general  application,  and 
found  that  it  would  kill  staphylococcus  aureus 
in  from  sixty  to  ninety  seconds  and  the  other 
pyc^enic  organisms  in  from  forty  to  sixty  seconds. 
With  1-100,  I  found  that  the  aureus  was  killed 
after  twenty  seconds.  Now,  if  1-100  cannot 
destroy  pus  cocci  in  twenty  seconds,  and  1-500 
can  do  so  only  after  a  nunute,  and  1-1000  only 
after  ten  minutes,  what  measure  of  disinfection 
does  the  surgeon  attain  who  merely  dips  his 
hands  into  the  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  common  use  for  only  a  few  seconds  and  then 
rinses  them  off  with  stenle  water  or  salt  solution?" 

He  gives  a  table  of  twenty-two  preparations, 
in  which  none  kill  germs  under  two  minutes, 
and  most  of  them  only  after  five  minutes.  These 
include   carbolic   acid,  formaldehyde,   mercuric 


cyanide,  etc.  He  has  made  a  preparation  that 
will  kill  germs  not  in  minutes,  but  in  seconds. 
This  preparation  is  as  follows: 

Commercial  alcohol  (94%)  640  cc. 

Hydrochloric  acid  60  cc. 

Water  300jcc. 

Corrosive  sublimate  0.8  gm. 

"  This  mixture,  then,  contains  60%  absolute 
alcohol,  6%  commercial  (strong)  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  1-1250  corrosive  sublimate.  Now, 
60%  alcohol  will  destroy  staphylococcus  aureus 
in  four  minutes;  10%  hydrochloric  acid  is  equally 
effective;  and  1-1000  corrosive  sublimate  will 
kill  it  in  three  minutes.  Why  a  combination 
containing  all  three  substances,  but  with  lesser 
proportions  of  the  acid  and  the  salt,  is  so  much 
quicker  in  its  action  than  any  one  of  them  alone, 
is  an  interesting  question  of  physical  chemistry." 

Dr.  Harrington's  paper  was  much  needed  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  ■mil  correct  the  unquestioning 
belief  in  the  germicidal  powers  of  permanganate 
of  potash  and  weak  solutions  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate. 

ASEPTIC  SURGICAL  TECHNIC:  WHAT  ABB  THE 
MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ASEPTIC  SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS  IN  HOSPITALS  WHERE  THE  SURGEON 
IS  ASSISTED  BY  A  LARGE  STAFF  OF  INTERNES 
AND   BT   NURSES    FROM   A  TRAINING-SCHOOL? 

Monks,**  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American 
Surgical  Association  in  June,  1904,  gives  as  a 
summary  of  minimum  reqtiirements  for  aseptic 
work  the  following: 

(1)  Materials  to  be  sterilized  in  saturated 
steam  in  the  autoclave,  for  one  half  hour,  under 
fifteen  pounds'  pressure;  rubber  gloves  in  salt 
solution  under  ten  pounds'  pressure.  If  there 
is  not  sufficient  space  in  the  autoclave  for  the 
gauze  dressings  they  may  be  baked. 

(2)  In  hospitals  without  proper  facilities  for 
sterilization  of  absorbable  ligatures,  these  to 
be  obtained  from  reliable  dealers  whose  business 
reputation  is  at  stake. 

(3)  An  operating  room  which  can  be  easily 
cleaned,  and  which  is  cleaned,  where  the  air  is 
kept  as  free  from  dust  as  possible,  where  draughts 
are  minimized,  and  where  formalin  fumigation  is 
thoroughly  and  systematically  practiced. 

(4)  A  hot  bath  for  the  patient,  and  a  cleansing 
and  shaving  of  operating  area  the  night  before 
operation,  U  possible  (as  an  extra  precaution). 
Just  before  operation,  a  second  cleansing,  and 
sterilization  with  70%  alcohol  or  some  equally 
efficient  method. 

(5)  Thorough  mechanical  cleansing  of  the 
hands,  and  sterilization  by  70%  alcohol  or  some 
other  method  equally  efficient. 

(6)  Ten  minutes'  boiling  for  instruments, 
special  attention  being  paid  to  taking  apart 
clamps  and  hemostatic  forceps,  or  at  least  un- 
locking them. 

(7)  Caps,  masks,  and  sterile  gloves  always  to 
be  worn,  at  least  on  major  cases. 

(8)  Warm  sterile  salt  solution  for  irrigation  and 
washing. 
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(9)  Belief  in  the  aseptic  idea,  fixed  aseptic 
habits,  and  aseptic  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
all  engaged  in  an  operation. 

(10)  Instructions  of  assistant  and  nurses  as 
above  set  forth. 

THE    SAUERBBUCH    VACUUM   OPEHATINO    CABINET. 

Sauerbruch,  at  the  German  Surgical  Congress 
of  1904,  presented  his  method  of  avoiding  the 
dangers  from  pneumo-thorax  in  thoracic  opera- 
tions." In  brief  this  consists  of  placing  the 
patient  in  an  air-tight  room,  large  enough  to  con- 
tain him  with  table,  operator,  assistants  and 
other  outfit  for  such  an  operation.  The  head  of 
the  patient  is  placed  outside  the  room,  which  is 
by  a  rubber  curtain  closed  from  the  outside  atmo- 
sphere. The  atmosphere  is  then  reduced  in  the 
room  (while  the  patient  breathes  the  normal 
atmosphere)  to  such  a  degree  that  when  the 
thorax  is  opened  the  lung  is  kept  expanded  by 
the  inhaled  atmosphere.  He  claimed  that  exten- 
sive thoracic  resection  operations  could  be  done 
in  this  pneumatic  apparatus  without  essential 
disturbance  of  the  heart  or  function  of  respiration. 

Mikulicz,  in  discussing  the  above  described 
apparatus,  enumerated  the  various  procedures 
for  operating  in  the  thorax  and  even  on  the  heart 
which  this  method  may  make  possible.  He 
spoke  of  tumors  of  the  thoracic  wall,  lesions  of 
the  diaphragm  and  the  thoracic  esophagus  which 
may  in  the  future  be  treated  more  successfully 
and  safely.  He  even  suggested  that  the  relief 
of  mitral  stenosis  might  come  to  be  a  surgical 
procedure. 

Brauer,  following  the  idea  of  Sauerbruch,  had 
devised  an  apparatus  by  which  air  under  pressure 
was  inhaled.  That  is,  the  internal  pressure  of 
the  air  was  raised  and  regulated.  His  apparatus 
was  simpler  than  the  Sauerbruch  chamber  and 
less  expensive.  The  head  of  the  patient  was 
enclosed  in  it  and  the  patient  breathed  the  air 
under  pressure  which  prevented  the  lung  from 
collapsing.** 
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BOSTON  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  IN  CONJUNCTION 
WITH  THE  SUFFOLK  DISTRICT  BRANCH  OF 
THE   MASSACHUSETTS   MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
MxETiNa  of  Dec,  7,  1904. 
Dr.  John  T.  Mitnro  read  a  paper  on 

THB  HUMANS  TREATMENT  OF  MALIGNANT  DISEASE  FROM 
A  SURGICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW.* 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Fitz  called  attention  to  some  of  the  results 
of  the  surgical  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  in 
this  vicinity  based  upon  the  communication  of  Dr. 

*  See  p.  61. 


J.  C.  Munro  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in 
1904,  and  an  earlier  inquiry  made  by  Dr.  Fitz  and 
utilized  by  him  in  an  address  before  the  New  York 
Acadeniy  of  Medicine  in  1901' 

Dr.  David  W.  Chebver:  (1)  It  being  admitted  that 
we  have  no  cure  for  cancer,  and  that  medicine  has  no 
specific,  surgery  then  offers  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
recourse. 

(2)  It  is  doubtful  if  surgical  operation  in  cancer 
prolongs  life  much,  or  as  a  rule. 

(3)  Death  after  recurrence  from  siu^cal  operation 
is  by  no  means  always  easier,  or  suffering  less,  than 
when  the  disease  pursues  its  natural  course.    Bvi, 

(4)  Modern  surgery  is  painless;  healinig  speedy; 
deaths  rare. 

(5)  No  Buffering  is  so  wearing  as  uncertainty  and 
anticipation,  and  asiu-gical  operation  relieves  this  men- 
tal a^ny. 

(6)  Surgery  alone  offers,  and  usually  insures,  a 
period  of  exemption  and  health,  varying  from  six 
months  to  four  years,  to  be  obtained  in  no  other  way 
now  known. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot  said  that  he  would  be  inclined  to 
state  the  present  therapeutic  position  of  cancer  as 
follows: 

Medical  treatment  has  no  remedy,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  etiology  of  cancer  is  too  limited  to  enable  us  to 
use  any  prophylactic  measures.  In  surgery  we  have 
the  only  known  possibility  of  cure. 

We  believe  that  cancer  is  at  first  a  local  disease  which 
later  becomes  generalized.  It  is  plainly  evident,  then, 
that  surgery  to  have  the  best  chance  should  get  hold  of 
cases  of  cancer  early  before  the  disease  has  invaded  the 
l3rmphatic8  and  before  it  has  become  so  adherent  to 
important  organs  as  to  make  its  radical  removal 
impossible. 

I  agree  with  the  reader  of  the  evening  that  cancer  is 
distinctly  a  siu'gical  disease,  although  it  often  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  medical  practitioner  to  palliate  the  later 
stages  of  inoperable  cancer.  All  would  probably  agree 
to  the  position  that  when  the  disease  is  distinctly 
localized  and  no  lymphatic  involvement  can  be  made 
out,  we  are  justified  in  making  a  radical  removal  even 
though  the  patient  is  exposed  to  considerable  operative 
risk.  Patients  who  die  from  such  radical  operations 
are  spared  the  slow,  wearing  death  of  a  progressive 
cancer;  whereas,  those  in  whom  the  op>eration  is  suo- 
c(«8ful  in  eradicating  or  greatly  postponing  the  serious 
results  of  the  growth  are  mdeed  fortunate. 

When,  now,  the  cancer  has  reached  the  stage  where 
operation  for  its  removal  is  hopeless,  the  surgeon  has 
to  consider  palliative  measures,  and  these  are,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  measures  we  are  expected  to  discuss 
to-night. 

Cancers  in  the  abdomen  frequently  bring  death  by 
obstruction  of  the  bowek  long  before  the  disease  has 
reached  a  point  to  cause  serious  symptoms  through  the 
cachexia  accompanying  it.  This  obstruction  usually 
leads  to  very  painful,  distressing  symptoms,  and  deaui 
broui^t  about  in  this  way  is  quite  as  painful  as  death 
due  to  the  disease.  When  the  portion  of  the  bowel 
containing  the  cancer  can  be  side-tracked,  and  the 
intestine  above  can  be  connected  with  that  below,  this 
operation  is  often  followed  by  the  greatest  relief  and 
return  of  comfort.  Gaatro-enterostomy  for  an  inoper- 
able cancer  of  the  pylorus  or  duodenum,  entero-enter- 
ostomy  for  cancer  lower  down  in  the  intestinal  tract, 
and  finally  colostomy  for  inoperable  cancer  in  the 
rectum  or  lower  portion  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  are  all 
humane  operations  and  save  great  suffering  besides 
often  adding  one  or  two  years  to  the  life  of  the  patient. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  at  times  about  the  horrible 

'  Boston  Mkd.  and  Soro.  Joorn.,  1901,  cxiv,  093. 
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conation  produced  by  the  Littr6  operation;  that  is, 
a  coloatomy  in  the  left  iliac  region.  I  felt  opposed  to 
it  myself  when  I  had  had  but  little  experience  with  it, 
but  I  must  say  that  as  I  have  used  it  more  and  more,  I 
have  found  liiat  patients  are  singularly  comfortable 
with  an  artificial  anus  at  this  point.  They  find  that 
t^e  bowels  are  quite  easily  controlled;  operate  at 
given  intervals  when  they  can  be  attended  to,  and 
leave  tltem  to  go  about  in  comfort  and  safety  during 
the  rest  of  the  day.  I  have  had  patients  tell  me  that 
they  were  perfectly  able  to  go  to  church  without  fear 
oi  accidents  occurrmg,  and  within  a  day  or  two  a  patient 
of  this  sort,  going  home  from  the  hospital  between 
three  and  four  weeks  after  the  operation,  felt  such 
entire  confidence  in  the  control  of  the  artificial  opening 
that  she  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  i^e  could  soon 
b^in  skating  and  other  out-of-door  exercise  of  which 
she  is  fond. 

The  above  remarks  apply  also  to  the  artificial  anus 
after  a  Kraske  operation  which  also  admits  of  a  reason- 
able control  of  the  bowel  movements. 

In  cancer  of  the  bladder,  a  great  part  of  the  suffering 
is  often  due  to  remediable  causes.  These  patients 
suffer  very  greatly  from  hemorrhage  into  the  bladder 
and  from  the  pain  caused  in  getting  rid  of  the  clots. 
In  such  a  patient,  a  partial  operation,  removing  the 
greater  part  of  the  growth,  cauterizing  the  base,  will 
often  give  a  long  respite  from  hemorrhage  and  will 
restore  the  patient  to  a  very  reasonable  degree  of  com- 
fort. If  the  growth  is  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  so 
that  serious  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  urine  is 
caused  by  it,  the  establishment  of  a  suprapubic  fistula 
by  conducting  the  urine  away  gives  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  a  rest  and  spares  the  patient  pain  previously 
caused  by  the  passage  of  urine  through  it. 

Oiolecystostomy  is  very  useful  in  promoting  the 
comfort  of  patients  with  inoperable  cancer  of  the  gall 
bladder  or  of  the  gall  ducts.  When  an  exploratory 
operation  for  a  doubtful  condition  about  the  liver 
reveals  this  condition,  drainage  of  the  gall  bladder  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  relieve  the  icterus  and  the  uncom- 
fortable itching  which  it  causes.  In  the  treatment  of 
cancer  of  the  breast  and  of  other  cancers  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  body,  surgery  can  often  do  much  to  pal- 
liate suffering.  A  painful  ulcerating  mass  of  cancer 
on  the  surface  may  often  be  removed  with  great  relief 
to  the  distress  of  tibe  patient. 

Finally,  I  think  that  the  x-ray  offers  a  very  valuable 
means  of  treatment  for  cases  manifestly  imfit  for  opera- 
tioD. 

I  am  sure  that  in  large  inoperable  cancers  of  the 
breast  and  elsewhere  I  have  seen  relief  of  pain  and 
diminution  of  the  tumor  in  a  number  of  cases.  In 
several  cases,  I  have  felt  convinced  that  the  rapidity  of 
growth  was  so  checked  that  the  patient  was  given 
many  months  of  life.  This  treatment  can  be  well  used 
to  supplement  operations  done  for  the  removal  of 
painful  or  ulcerating  masses.  Sometimes,  if  the 
greator  part  of  the  growtli  is  removed,  the  x-ray  acting 
directly  on  the  base  and  on  what  is  left,  produces  better 
results  than  if  applied  to  the  large  tumor. 

While  were  cognize  that  the  x-ray  is  applicable 
mainly  to  surface  growths,  it  should  not  be  withheld 
from  patients  with  deep-seated  disease.  Within  the 
past  year  I  recommended  the  use  of  the  x-ray  in  a  case 
where  a  cancer  originating  in  the  prostate  had  involved 
the  pelvic  glands,  and  extended  even  into  the  supra- 
pubic glands  of  the  groin,  causing  considerable  tumors 
there,  and  so  obstructing  the  circulation  that  there 
was  considerable  sn'elUng  of  the  legs  and  disability  in 
consequence.  The  x-ray  was  vigorously  and  effectively 
applied,  and  to  our  agreeable  surprise  produced  a  rapid 
diminution  of  the  size  of  the  tumors  and  so  relieved 


the  pressure  on  the  vessels  that  the  swelling  largely 
disappeared  from  the  legs,  restoring  the  patient  to  a 
conoition  of  comfort  which  permitted  of  nis  enjoying 
life  on  his  yacht  and  his  country  place  for  some  months. 
Finally,  uremic  symptoms  set  in  and  death  resulted  as 
might  have  been  exp>ected.  The  last  six  months  of 
this  patient's  life,  however,  were  changed  from  a  time 
of  misery  and  confinement  to  one  of  comparative  free- 
dom and  reasonable  comfort. 

I  am,  therefore,  a  strong  believer  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  x-rays  when  rightly  applied  to  suitable  cases,  and 
think  that  their  usefidness  wiU  increase  as  we  leam 
how  to  apply  them  more  eflBciently. 

A  NKW  METHOD  OF  USING  THE  X-RAYS  IN  TREATING  DEEP- 
SEATED  DISEASES. 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Williams:  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  malignant  disease  by  a  new  method  of 
using  the  x-rays.  Those  who  have  been  studying  this 
subject  of  treatment  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  x-rays 
may  render  good  service,  first,  in  early  cases  of  super- 
ficial malignant  disease;  second,  after  recurrence  in 
such  disease ;  third,  that  they  may  be  used  advantage- 
ously as  a  preventive  after  operation;  and  fourth,  to 
give  relief  in  inoperable  cases.  I  wish  now  to  offer 
some  considerations  in  favor  of  early  treatment  by  the 
x-rays  in  certain  cases  of  malignant  disease  which  are 
not  superficial,  for  example,  in  early  malignant  disease 
of  the  breast. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  measuring,  by  means 
of  a  fluorometer,  the  amount  of  x-rays  that  issue  from 
Crookes'  tubes  and  I  have  found  that  this  amount 
varies  very  much  with  different  tubes  and  with  the 
same  tube  under  different  conditions.  Recently  I 
have  also  measured  the  proportion  of  rays  of  different 
d^rees  of  penetration  that  arc  given  off  by  vacuum 
tubes,  and  I  have  found  that  under  certain  conditions 
a  large  percentage  of  those  issuing  from  the  tube  had 
so  little  penetrating  power  that  they  would  be  absorbed 
in  the  skin  and  in  the  tissues  one-half  inch  (13  mm.) 
below  it.'  The  following  measurements  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  difference  in  tubes:  From  one  tube  I 
found  that  36%  of  the  rays  would  be  absorbed  within 
a  half  inch  of  the  surface,  from  another  45%,  from 
another  48%,  and  from  still  another  84%. 

Obviously,  when  the  practitioner  is  using  such  tubes 
for  treating  growths  below  the  surface,  the  rays  ab- 
sorbed by  the  skin  would  very  probably  cause  a  burn 
before  a  satisfactory  effect  had  been  produced  on  the 
disease  by  the  more  penetrating  rays;  but  this  diffi- 
culty can  be  overcome  by  placing  different  thicknesses 
of  aluminum,  between  the  tube  and  the  patient,  as  by 
this  means  the  rays  which  act  upon  the  Jsurf ace  only 
and  therefore  would  be  harmful,  can  be  excluded. 
The  thickness  of  the  aluminum  must  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  depth  of  the  disease  and  the  character  of 
the  intervening  tissues.  It  seems  to  me  probable 
that  by  following  the  method  I  have  indicated, 
namely,  of  excluding  the  rays  which  are  absorbed 
near  the  surface,  and  measuring  the  amount  used  at 
each  exposure  (this  is  equallj'  important,  for  if  it  is 
not  done  the  dose  is  too  uncertain),  good  results  may 
be  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  some,  at  least,  of  the 
very  early  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  breast,  for 
example,  and  metastases  may  perhaps  be  prevented. 
This  treatment  must  of  necessity  include  exposure  of 
all  the  neighboring  glands.  Clinically,  even  without 
the  use  of  this  method,  I  have  had  unexpected  success 

'  Ra<liofraphs  •lemonstralinR  the  comparative  deKrees  lo  which 
the  soft  tissues  of  the  brxiy  and  various  thiclinesKes  of  aluminutn 
were  penetrated  by  the  x-rays  were  shown,  and  many  curves  illus- 
trating the  amount  of  x-rays  issuinff  from  vacuum  tubes  and  the 
difference  in  the  penetrating  power  ctf  these  rays  were  presented. 
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in  treating  aome  patients  with  malignant  disease  of 
the  breaat  who  refused  operation.  After  two  years 
or  more  of  treatment,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  at 
rather  long  inter^'als,  the  mass  in  the  breast  had  dimin- 
ished very  much  and  the  general  condition  of  the  pa^ 
tients  was  better. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  x-nray  method  of  treatment 
is  that  it  must  be  of  long  duration  and  that  it  is  e^>en- 
sive  except  for  hospital  patients. 

I  should  add  that  the  fluorometer  measures  the 
fluorescence  caused  by  the  x-rays,  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily register  the  amount  of  chemical  action  exerted 
by  them  as  estimated  by  a  photographic  plate.  How- 
ever, the  fluorometer  readings  will  keep  us  on  the  safe 
side  for  the  present,  when  using  the  x-rays,  for  treating 
deep-seated  disease,  as  the  amount  of  fluorescence  they 
indicate  is  a  little  higher  than  the  chemical  action 
produced  as  judged  by  the  negative;  that  is  to  say, 
rays  of  high  penetrating  power  show  greater  fluores- 
cence on  a  screen  than  they  do  chemical  action  in  a 
photographic  plate,  probably  because  they  pass  through 
the  former  less  readily. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Lund:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  cases  of 
malignant  disease  which  present  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  operation  are  not  the  early  cases  in 
which  we  can  hope  for  long  continued  respite  or  even 
cure,  but  the  more  advanced  cases,  in  which  the  disease 
is  extensive,  ulcerated,  adherent  to  important  struc- 
tures, perhaps  presenting  internal  metastases.  These 
latter  cases  tax  the  surgeon's  resources  to  the  utmost. 
He  fears  that  the  relief  afforded  by  operation  may  be 
too  temporary  to  make  the  procedure  worth  while,  or 
that  the  operation  may  be  more  serious  than  would 
be  a  continuance  of  the  disease.  In  this  class  of  cases, 
one  must  be  careful,  however,  to  be  absolutely  certain 
that  he  can  do  the  patient  no  good  before  condemning 
him  to  suffer  from  his  disease  without  the  hope  of  relief 
afforded  by  operation.  Certain  surgeons  have  held 
that  we  were  justified  in  operating  upon  those  exten- 
sive cases  of  ulcerated  malignant  disease  only  when  the 
patient  was  suffering  from  severe  pain  or  compression 
of  the  nerves.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
there  is  a  mental  pain  and  suffering  from  the  possession 
of  malignant  growth,  which  to  sensitive  patients  is 
almost  as  great  a  drag  as  actual  physical  pam.  As  the 
growth  extends  the  stench  becomes  imbearable.  Pa- 
tients are  compelled  to  live  in  isolation  as  far  as  possible 
and  to  suffer  from  the  presence  of  the  constant  stink- 
ing discharge,  horrible  to  themselves  and  their  attend- 
ants. 

I  have  become  convinced  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  though  by  no  means  aU,  a  hopeful  view  of  the 
results  of  operations  b  the  wiser  one  to  have  for  the 
patient.  If  we  can  excise  the  whole  of  the  growth, 
even  if  recurrence  comes  early,  we  may  give  the  patient 
three  or  four  months,  or  even  a  few  weeks,  of  relief  from 
their  disgusting  disease  and  they  are  happy  for  a  while  in 
the  hope  the  disease  will  not  return .  It  is  far  preferable 
to  operate  upon  these  cases  wherever  we  can  hope  for 
even  a  short  period  of  respite,  than  to  leave  the  patient 
without  hope  in  the  presence  of  such  a  malady.  Years 
of  immunity  frequently  reward  the  surgeon's  efforts. 

Modern  methods  of  operating,  the  temporary  liga- 
tion of  arteries,  and  other  improvements,  have  enabled 
us  to  deal  with  more  formidable  cases  with  greater 
safety  and  security  than  a  few  years  ago,  and  when 
we  contrast  the  fate  of  these  patients  left  alone  with 
the  possible  results  of  operation,  we  feel  that  we  are 
justifled  in  advising  them  to  take  a  great  risk  for  the 
sake  of  relief,  even  if  temporary,  from  the  disease  from 
which  they  are  suffering.  The  operations  not  infre- 
quently turn  out  to  be  more  simple  than  appear  to  be 
the  case  before  they  are  begun. 


I  well  remember  a  case  which  presented  itself  at  the 
City  Hospital  Out-Patient  Department  a  number  of 
years  ago.  A  strong,  healthy  farmer  from  New  Hamp- 
shire appeared  with  an  extensive  ulcerated  carcinoma 
involving  the  lower  jaw  and  submaxillary  gland,  which 
was  adherent  to  the  deep  structures  of  the  neck,  and 
to  me  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  opera- 
tion upon  it  on  account  of  the  doubt  of  gettmg  it  all 
out  and  the  probable  rapidity  of  recurrence.  He  was 
seen  in  consultation  by  Dr.  Munro,  however,  and  was 
operated  upon  by  him.  He  bore  the  operation  well 
and  returned  to  his  home.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
following  he  came  back  with  the  recurrence.  His 
first  remark  to  me  on  presenting  himself  was,  "  Doc- 
tor, I  have  had  five  months  of  soUd  comfort."  Is  not 
such  a  result  as  that  worth  a  few  hours'  work  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon? 

In  regard  to  the  exploratory  oi>erations  for  malig- 
nant disease  within  the  abdomen,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  mortality  of  exploratory  operations 
ver  se  is  nothing.  Although  the  patient,  alrefdy  mori- 
bund from  extensive  abdominal  disease,  dies  a  few 
days  after  an  exploratory  operation,  it  is  not  fair  to 
ascribe  the  death  to  the  operation  and  not  to  the 
disease. 

In  this  connection  exploratory  operations  for  maUg- 
nant  disease,  in  order  to  afford  hope  of  a  cure  or  an 
extended  period  of  relief,  must  be  undertaken  at  a  con- 
siderably earlier  period  than  has  been  often  done  in 
the  past. 

Within  ten  days  I  performed  an  exploratory  opera- 
tion upon  a  patient  who  was  believed  to  have  carcinoma 
of  the  pylorus  and  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  for 
symptom  of  hemorrhage.  He  had  a  severe  hemorrhage 
from  the  stomach  whue  in  the  admitting  room  of  the 
hospital.  The  operation  disclosed  a  benign  ulcer 
in  the  pylorus,  with  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  A 
gastro-enterostomy  resulted  in  the  cessation  of  the 
nemorrha^  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  patient 
towards  recovery.  It  would  be  hard  to  con^once  this 
patient  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  an 
exploratory  operation  in  cases  suspected  of  malignant 
disease. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  value  of  ex- 
ploratory operations  for  the  relief  of  jaundice  due  to 
malignant  disease  obstructing  the  bile  duct.  I  recaU 
a  case  of  a  woman  who  was  very  ill,  deeply  jaundiced, 
upon  whom  a  cholecystenterostomy  was  done,  uniting 
the  gall  bladder  to  the  duodenum,  and  thus  draining 
the  bile  into  ihe  intestine.  At  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion a  metastatic  growth  was  noted  in  the  Uver.  She 
left  the  hospital  in  two  weeks,  and  at  her  home  did  well 
and  gained  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  in  weight,  and 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that  the  family  doubted 
our  diagnosis  of  malignant  disease.  After  three 
months  at  home  she  returned  to  the  hospital  with  a 
great  deal  of  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  A 
second  operation  disclosed  extensive  infiltration  of 
the  liver  with  cancer,  for  which  nothing  could  be  done. 
She  left  the  hospital  ten  days  after  this  second  oftera- 
tion,  and  died  two  days  after  getting  to  her  home.  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  in  this  case,  although  death 
occurred  so  soon  after  the  second  operation,  it  was 
better  to  make  an  attempt  to  do  something  for  this 
woman  than  to  let  her  alone  without  affording  her  any 
hope  of  relief. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  enumerating  cases  appar- 
ently hopeless,  in  which  relief  for  long  periods  has 
resulted  from  operative  attempts.  There  have,  of 
course,  been  very  many  discoivaging  failures,  but  in 
the  presence  of  such  conditions  as  those  with  which 
we  are  dealing,  many  failures  should  not  discourage  us, 
while  a  few  successes  more  than  neutralize  many  un> 
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successful  cases.  In  the  unsuccessful  cases,  we  have 
at  least  done  something  and  afforded  the  patient  a 
ceitain  amount  of  hope  in  the  presence  of  otherwise 
hopeless  conditions. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Bubrxll:  llie  subject  of  the  humane 
treatment  of  malignant  disease  may  be  considered 
from  these  two  standpoints:  first,  as  to  diagnosis; 
second,  as  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering  in  apparently 
hopeless  cases.  To  include  under  the  general  term 
malignant  disease  a  small  patch  of  epidermal  cancer 
(rodent  ulcer),  an  epidermoid  carcinoma,  a  fulmintiting 
osteosarcoma  of  the  thigh,  and  a  melanotic  sarcoma 
which  will  inevitably  «na  the  patient's  life  in  a  short 
time,  seems  to  me  illogical.  There  is  too  ^eat  a  differ- 
ence in  the  natural  history  of  these  various  manifes- 
tations of  the  broad  term  "  cancer  "  to  warrant  their 
consideration  together. 

In  many  tumors  that  are  recognized  clinically  as 
cancer,  their  course  cannot  be  prognosticated  until 
they  have  been  removed  and  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion made.  Even  cases  that  are  pronounced  by  the 
pathol(^t  to  be  cancer  vary  in  malignancy,  and  I 
know  of  no  one  who  possesses  sufficient  sliiU  to  prog- 
nosticate precisely  the  length  of  time  that  life  will  be 
maintained  in  a  given  case.  In  prognostication  in 
malignant  disease  I  think  that  as  a  profession  we  "  take 
ourselves  too  seriously."  A  patient  comes  before  us 
with  a  tumor ;  we  examine  it,  we  look  wise  and  express, 
perhaps,  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  patient  will 
live  for  a  given  period  of  time.  To  state,  for  example, 
that  a  patient  will  live  two  years  with  a  cancer  of 
the  breast,  without  operation,  simply  means  that  the 
average  patient  with  the  average  cancer  lives  that 
period  of  time.  With  an  individual  case  of  cancer  in 
an  individual  patient,  it  is  impossible  for  any  practi- 
tioner to  prognosticate  the  length  of  life.  Even  accept- 
ing that  a  microscopic  examination  of  a  tumor  is  made, 
in  some  instances  tiie  patholo^st  is  unable  to,  for  ex- 
ample, differentiate  between  granulation  tissue  and 
some  forms  of  what  is  called  sarcoma.  Accepting 
that  these  are  the  conditions  which  govern  prognosis, 
I  think  we  should  hesitate  about  accepting  the  clinical 
diagnosis  of  cancer  without  operating.  To  condemn 
a  patient  as  absolutely  doomed  to  death  by  cancer  is 
an  assumption  of  knowledge  by  the  practitioner  that 
is  not  warranted  by  facts.  Until  diagnosis  can  be 
made  an  accurate  science  and  not  an  art,  as  it  is  at 
present,  operations  on  tumors  for  their  diagnosis  and 
removal  miould  be  judiciously  undertaken.  Second, 
the  question  of  whether  to  operate  in  a  given  case 
where  the  patient  is  apparently  inoperable,  seems  to 
me  to  be  most  important.  I  can  entirely  under- 
stand how  Dr.  Fits  arrived  at  the  figures  that  he  pre- 
sented in  his  paper  on  "  Some  Surj^cal  Tendencies 
from  a  Medical  Point  of  View."  I  infer  that  cases 
were  taken  from  hospital  records  kept  by  various  men 
with  more  or  less  accuracy,  and  I  think  that  we  all 
recognise  that  hospital  records  of  this  description  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  Correspondence  with 
patients  or  their  friends  pives,  from  circular  letters, 
onlv  a  point  of  view  which  is  biased  by  what  the  patient 
or  Kis  friends  expected  to  gain  from  a  given  opera- 
tion, and  that  too  pves  information  that  may  be  mis- 
Iea(dng. 

If  a  patient  has  a  foul,  stinking  cancer  of  the  breast 
that  is  certainly  going  to  kill  her,  she  should  have  the 
comfort  of  being  rid  of  this  offensive  mass.  I  think  all 
of  the  gentlemen  present  appreciate  the  relief  that  is 
afforded  a  patient  by  such  an  operation  —  a  relief  to  a 
patient  that  was  first  taught  me  by  the  chairman  of 
this  meeting. 

The  amount  of  operating  that  will  give  relief  to  an 
individual  patient  in  an  ^parently  hopeless  and  inop- 


erable case  must  be  decided  in  each  individual  case. 
I  sympathize  entirely  with  Dr.  Munro's  position  in 
reference  to  the  removal  of  malignant  disease.  I 
operate  on  patients  whenever  I  hope  they  wiU  be 
benefited,  .^.nother  matter  that  should  he  consid- 
ered in  this  relation  is  that  the  patient  himself  should 
have  something  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  whether  he 
is  to  be  operated  on  or  not.  A  cleai,  concise,  humane 
8tatem«it  cA  the  condition  usually  brings  forth  a  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  his  friends  as  to 
operation.  The  mental  relief  that  is  given  to  a 
patient  by  the  removal  of  malignant  disease,  even  if 
only  a  respite  of  life  is  given,  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. 

Db.  F.  B.  Hakrington:  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  surgery  is  frequently  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit in  cases  of  hopeless  malignant  disease  bringing 
temporary  relief  from  suffering  and  hope  for  the  hope- 
less. 

In  expressing  this  idea  Dr.  Cheever  did  not  also 
state  that  surgery  not  infrcouently  cures  malignant 
disease.  This  cannot  be  saicl  of  any  form  of  drug 
treatment.  I  believe  there  is  always  a  period  at  which 
carcinoma  is  a  purely  local  disease.  Why  is  it  that 
the  results  of  operations  in  carcinoma  of  the  breast 
are  so  much  more  favorable  as  r^;ards  non-recurrence 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago? 

There  are  two  reasons:  one  of  which  is  thorouf^ness 
of  operation,  and  the  other,  of  eciual  or  greater  impor- 
tance, is  the  early  recognition  ana  removal  of  all  breast 
tumors.  The  profession  and  the  laity  are  awake  to 
the  importance  of  investigation  whenever  a  tumor 
appears  in  the  breast.  .\s  a  result,  the  number  of  early 
operations  has  increased  and  pennanent  cures  are  now 
more  frequent. 

If  we  can  learn  to  make  early  diagnosis  in  disease  of 
the  tongue,  the  rectum,  the  stomach,  gall  bladder  and 
the  intestines  and  c^n  teach  the  public  to  realize  the 
importance  of  early  interference,  our  results  will  show 
a  much  larger  per  cent  of  cures  in  malignant  diseases 
iu  these  parts. 

Our  efforts  should  be  early  recognition  and  prompt 
and  thorough  removal. 

Surgery  is  the  course  we  must  pursue  until  a  better 
one  is  found,  and  this  will  probably  be  some  form  of 
preventive  inoculation. 

Dr.  Mcnro  in  closing  said,  that  he  did  not  operate, 
by  any  means,  in  all  cases  that  applied.  In  a  few 
cases,  almost  moribund,  where  operation  was  done  as  a 
last  resort,  it  had  been  done  at  the  importunate  request 
of  the  patient.  Such  cases  as  these  should  not  be 
classified  as  exploratory  laparotomies.  The  true  con- 
dition was  too  obvious  before  operation. 

I>r.  Cheever  had  said  that  life  was  not  necessarily 
prolonged  by  operation,  and  that  is  undoubtedly  true 
in  an  unknown  proportion  of  cases,  but  even  if  the  pa- 
tients do  not  live  any  longer,  they  are  given  a  "  period 
of  exemption  "  from  suffering,  a  term  which  so  ably 
describes  the  result  attained  in  many  instances. 

The  comfort  that  Dr.  Cabot  referred  to  in  colostomy, 
drainage  of  the  bladder,  etc.,  is  of  very  great  importance 
in  dealing  with  certain  classes  of  disease,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  x-ray  affords  astonishingly 
marked  relief  from  suffering  in  advanced  malignant 
disease. 

The  education  of  the  laity  to  the  realization  of  the 
benefit  to  be  obtained  from  surgery,  as  emphasized  by 
Dr.  Harrington,  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  physician 
and  surgeon.  The  fact  that  in  tumors  of  the  brea.st 
there  is  already  progressive  inclination  for  women  to 
seek  earlier  advice  with  a  view  to  operation  is  one  of 
the  best  indices  that  surgery  has  accomplished  some- 
thing tangible. 
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detent  Xtteratuce. 


Friedberger   &   Frdhner's    Veterinary   Pathology. 
(Authorized      translation.)    Translated      and 
Edited  by  M.  H.  Hates,  F.R.C.V.S.    With 
Notes  on  Bacteriology  by  Dr.  G.  Newman, 
D.P.H.    Volume  I.     London:  Hurst  &  Black- 
ett,  Ltd.    Chicago :  W.  T.  Keener  &  Ck).     1904. 
For  many  years,  Friedberger  and  Frdhner's 
"  Lehrbuch  der  speciellen  Pathologic  und  Thera- 
pie  der  Hausthiere "   has  been   considered  by 
competent  judges  to  be  the  best  treatise  on  the 
diseases  of  animals  and  their  treatment.    It  is 
not  alone  of  inestimable  value  to  the  practitioner, 
but  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  addition 
to  medical  literature  to  which  the  research  scholar 
gladly  turns.    The  work  has  already  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Russian  and  is  used  as  a 
textbook  in  these  countries. 

An  English  translation  should,  therefore,  be 
hailed  with  delight,  as  there  is  no  really  good 
English  work  covering  the  practice  of  veterinary 
medicine.  It  is  consequently  disappointing  to 
find  that  the  volume  under  consideration  has 
been  edited,  as  well  as  translated,  by  Captain 
Hayes.  The  translation  of  a  standard  work  is 
most  commendable,  but  to  edit  it  also  and  commit 
faults  of  omission  and  addition,  and  even  to  mis- 
translate, is  regrettable.  It  would  seem  better 
if  Captain  Hayes  had  written  a  book  himself 
and  made  no  mention  of  translation,  for  many 
persons  overlook  the  word  "  edited "  and  are 
misled  in  the  belief  that  the  volume  is  a  transla- 
tion of  a  most  important  work. 

The  title,  "  Veterinary  Pathology,"  seems 
unwisely  chosen,  since  the  book  is  a  treatise  on 
the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and  not  a 
pathology,  though  far  more  attention  is  given 
to  pathological  anatomy  than  is  usual  in  books 
intended  for  the  practitioner. 

In  the  German  work,  we  find  the  infectious 
diseases  in  the  last  part  of  Volume  II,  while  Vol- 
ume I  of  Captain  Hayes'  book  is  given  up  to 
these,  or  rather  to  "  infective  diseases,"  as  he 
calls  them,  meaning  thereby  "  one  that  is  caused 
by  a  living  micro-organism  which  is  capable  of 
becoming  developed  in  the  animal  body,"  as 
we  are  told  in  his  last  chapter  on  "  the  terms 
infection  and  contagion." 

The  sixth  German  edition  is  before  us,  pub- 
lished in  1904.  There  is  some  doubt  whether 
Captain  Hayes  took  this  as  the  basis  of  his  English 
work,  or  the  fourth  German  edition,  published 
in  1896.  Presuming  that  he  has  chosen  the 
latest,  we  turn  for  comparison  to  the  chapter  on 
tuberculosis  in  the  sixth  German  edition.  With 
practically  the  same  number  of  lines  to  the  page, 
the  original  gives  seventy-one  pages  to  this  im- 
portant disease,  the  translator  but  fifty-two. 
On  page  152,  the  translator  says  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  "  It  is  easily  stained  with  aniline  dies, 
and  can  be  cultivated  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body  on  gelatine  obtained  from  the  blood  serum 
of  cattle."  As  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  one  of 
the  few  organisms  which  does  not  stain  readily, 
and  as  we  never  heard  of  that  particular  kind  of 


gelatine,  we  turn  to  the  German  work,  page  320, 
and  read:  "  The  bacilli  stain  with  basic  aniline 
dies,  and  are  thus  acid-fast  and  also  alcoholic- 
fast."  The  following  sentence  speaks  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  upon  brain 
agar  and  brain  serum,  but  we  see  no  mention  of 
the  above  named  gelatine. 

We  believe  that  it  has  not  yet  been  established 
that  the  tubercle  bacillus  produces  spores,  con- 
sequently it  is  a  surprise  to  read  (page  152)  that 
they  "  form  small  oval  resisting  spores."  The 
original  work  does  not  mention  the  subject  of 
spores  in  the  corresponding  paragraph.  Again, 
in  speaking  of  the  resisting  power  of  these  bacilli 
to  various  agents,  the  translator  says  that  this 
"  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bacilli  form  resting 
spores"  (page  153),  while  the  German  line  reads: 
"  although  the  bacilli  probably  do  not  form 
spores  "  (page  321).  Such  translating  or  editing 
seems  inexcusable.  It  not  only  tends  to  make 
one  stamp  the  work  as  valueless  for  the  student, 
but  it  places  the  authors  in  a  false  position  in  the 
eyes  of  more  experienced  readers. 

The  last  one  hundred  pages  in  each  of  the  two 
volumes  of  the  original  contains  an  exhaustive 
bibliography  of  each  subject  discussed  in  the  text. 
This  adds  immeasurably  to  the  value  of  the  work 
for  the  investigator.  Captain  Hayes  omits  the 
bibliography,  and  inserts  at  the  beginning  of  his 
volume  a  page  on  weights,  measures  and  degrees, 
with  comparative  tables  and  methods  of  con- 
verting centigrade  to  Fahrenheit,  and  vice  versa. 
This  is  of  importance,  as  he  makes  use  of  the 
metric  system  in  his  text.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume  are  twenty-six  pages  devoted  to  "  Notes 
on  Bacteriology,"  covering  the  classification  of 
bacteria,  their  products,  channels  of  infection, 
immunity  and  technical  methods.  Also,  two 
pages  on  "  The  terms  infection  and  contagion." 

While  the  volume  under  consideration  is  un- 
fortunately not  what  it  might  have  been  had  a 
proper  translation  been  made  without  editing,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  very  valuable  textbook  for  the  stu- 
dent and  practitioner  of  veterinary  medicine ;  per- 
haps, indeed,  the  best  in  the  English  language 
for  this  purpose.  Yet  we  cannot  refrain  from 
again  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Captain 
Hayes  has  taken  great  liberties  with  the  authors' 
words,  probably  in  many  instances  replacing  them 
with  his  own  theories,  which  are  far  from  being 
as  sound  as  those  of  Friedberger  and  Frohner. 

A  Textbook  of  Diseases  of  Women.    By  Charles 
B.  Penrose,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  formerly  Professor 
of  Gynecology  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Fifth  edition,  thoroughly  revised.     Oc- 
tavo volume  of  550  pages,  with  221  original 
illustrations.     Philadelphia,  New  York,  Lon- 
don:   W.  B.  Saunders  &   Co.     1904. 
This  fifth  edition  of  Dr.  Penrose's  work  main- 
tains the  reputation  of  the  book  as  a  good  clinical 
manual.     New  matter  and  several  new  illustra- 
tions appear  and  the  presswork  and  binding  are 
of  the  usual  high  order  of  merit.    We  are  sorry 
to  note  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  chorio- 
cpithelioma,  a  disease  which  has  assumed  a  good 
deal  of  prominence  of  late  years. 
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THE  ARTICULAR  SURFACES  OF  LONG  BONES 
AS  A  SIGN  OF  SEX. 

In  the  Shattuek  lecture  of  1894  Dr.  Thomas 
Dwight,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  spoke  of  the  relatively  small  size  of 
the  female  joints  as  a  guide  to  the  sex  of  bones, 
but  the  numbers  were  hardly  large  enough  to  be 
convincing.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Dorsey  applied 
the  method  to  prehistoric  bones  of  which  the  sex 
had  been  determined  from  the  pelvis  with  con- 
firmatory results.  Since  then  Dr.  Dwight, 
continuing  his  work  on  this  interesting  and  dif- 
ficult subject  has  tried  to  get  a  series  that  should 
be  satisfactory,  using  the  articular  heads  of  the 
humerus  and  of  the  femur  of  dissecting-room 
subjects,  and  has  published  his  results  in  The 
American  Jowmal  of  Anatomy,  for  December, 
1904.  The  measurements  were  made  with  the 
articular  cartilage  intact.  The  largest  diameter 
of  the  head  of  the  femur  was  taken,  but  the  elon- 
gated shape  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  requires 
both  a  vertical  and  a  transverse  diameter,  which 
were  kept  in  separate  series.  After  one  hundred 
bones  of  each  sex  had  been  measured  a  chart 
was  prepared,  but  though  convincing,  the  curve 
was  very  irregular.  To  correct  this  fifty  addi- 
tional measurements  of  each  sex  were  taken,  and 
then  fifty  more;  so  that  there  are  now  measure- 
ments of  four  hundred  bones  equally  divided 
between  the  sexes,  only  white  adults  being  used. 
The  relative  scarcity  of  female  subjects  and  the 
necessity  of  rejecting  many  on  account  of  joint- 
disease  or  of  injury  in  dissection,  prolonged  the 
work  through  several  years.  The  results  seem 
to  establish  the  principle.  The  average  difference 
in  the  two  diameters  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
and  in  those  of  the  head  of  the  femur  is  not  far 


from  6  mm.  The  height  of  the  head  of  the 
female  humerus  is  to  that  of  the  male  as  87.5  is 
to  100,  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  same  is 
87.2  and  that  of  the  femur  88.2.  In  short  a 
difference  between  the  sexes  of  about  12%. 
Details  are  more  curious  and  more  convincing. 
Thus  "  there  is  only  one  male  with  a  vertical 
diameter  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  below  that 
of  the  average  female  and  only  two  females  with 
the  same  diameter  above  that  of  the  average 
male.  Taking  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus  we  find  two  males  below 
the  female  average,  and  three  females  above  the 
male  average.  With  the  head  of  the  femur  we 
have  but  one  male  below  the  female  average  and 
but  one  female  above  the  male  average."  The 
binomial  curve  is,  however,  much  more  valuable 
than  averages  and  the  plotting  of  the  curves 
gives  very  striking  results.  _ 

For  simplicity  we  shall  discuss  but  one  series 
of  measurements,  taking  the  first,  that  of  the 
vertical  diameter  of  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
It  is  deduced  from  the  curve  that  in  the  thirty-six 
smallest  bones  there  was  no  instance  of  a  male 
one;  in  the  smallest  ninety-four,  but  one  instance; 
in  the  smallest  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  but 
four ;  and  in  the  smallest  one  himdred  and  seventy- 
one  but  nine.  The  larger  half  showed  corres- 
ponding results.  There  was  no  female  bone 
among  the  fifty-one  largest;  but  three  among  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  largest;  and  but  ten 
among  the  one  himdred  and  sixty-five  largest. 
By  a  slight  manipulation  the  bones  may  be 
divided  into  a  longer  and  a  shorter  half  of  two 
hundred  each.  Of  the  smaller  half  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  were  female  and  only  twenty- 
three  male.  These  figures  of  course  are  reversed, 
for  the  longer  haif .  A  remarkable  fact  deduced 
from  the  study  of  the  curves  is  that  if  a  very 
few  erratic  individuals  be  suppressed,  there  is 
very  Uttle  overlapping  of  the  male  and  female 
curves;  thus,  considering  still  only  the  same 
measurement,  that  of  the  vertical  diameter  of 
the  humerus,  if  nine  male  and  ten  female  speci- 
mens be  eliminated,  only  4.75%  of  the  whole, 
there  remain  but  sixty-four  bones  16.8%  of  the 
remainder  that  overlap  (that  is  to  say  that  pre- 
vent the  sexes  from  being  arranged  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  certain  diameter)  and  this  overlapping 
is  limited  to  diameters  of  45  and  46  mm.  That 
is  to  say,  after  putting  out  of  consideration  this 
trifling  proportion,  less  than  17%  of  the  remainder 
measure  45  or  46  mm.  and  excepting  these  every 
male  bone  has  a  larger  diameter  than  46  mm.  and 
every  female  bone  one  less  than  45  mm.    The 
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transverse  diameter  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
is  if  anythiag  stronger  in  confirmation  of  the  law 
than  the  vertical  one.  The  head  of  the  femur 
is  rather  less  so,  for  after  taking  away  precisdy 
the  same  proportion  as  above  there  remain  3  mm. 
of  overlapping  instead  of  two.  But  even  the 
worst  is  very  convincing. 

Everybody  knows  that  men's  bones  are  larger 
than  women's,  but  it  is  shown  that  the  relative 
length  of  male  and  female  bones  offer  no  criteria 
of  sex  approacb.ing  the  value  of  these  measure- 
ments of  the  joints.  A  striking  illustration  is 
given  by  a  photograph  of  the  humerus  of  a  very 
puny  yoimg  man  beside  that  of  a  woman  said  to 
have  been  uncommonly  muscular.  The  male 
one  is  a  trifle  longer,  but  its  shaft  is  the  more 
slender;  and  yet  in  view  of  this  law  the  sex  is 
clear  at  once  from  the  greater  size  of  the  head 
of  the  bone. 


POPULAR   DISSEMINATION   OF    MEDICAL 
KNOWLEDGE, 

The  tendency  which  has  of  late  become  notice- 
able and  is  destined  ultimately  to  have  consider- 
able influence  upon  the  relation  of  medicine  to 
the  community  is  the  popularization  of  many 
matters  which  a  few  years  ago  did  not  get  beyond 
the  pages  of  scientific  publications.  However 
much  we  may  regret  the  superficial  popular 
knowledge  of  matters  which  should  pertain  to 
the  practice  of  medicine,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
certain  distinct  advantages  arising  from  the 
dissemination  of  well-ascertained  medical  facts. 
The  investigations  of  the  past  few  years  have 
lent  themselves  to  the  encouragement  of  this 
tendency.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  well 
for  the  commimity  at  large  to  appreciate  fully 
the  relation  of  the  mosquito  to  malaria  or  to  yel- 
low fever,  that  the  contagiousness  of  consumption 
must  be  continually  impressed  by  every  means 
in  our  power,  and  that  the  common  facts  of  hygi- 
ene, about  which  the  people  in  general  are  poorly 
informed,  shoiild  have  wide  circulation. 

We,  therefore,  see  now  as  never  before  articles 
appearing  in  semi-scientific  publications,  or  even 
in  the  daily  papers,  which  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  altogether  exceptional.  This  is  cer- 
tainly as  it  should  be.  Not  many  years  ago, 
when  our  knowledge  was  of  so  empirical  a  charac- 
ter that  useful  statements  of  a  practical  sort  could 
hardly  be  made,  it  was  clearly  unwise  to  dissemi- 
nate among  the  uncritical  our  half-knowledge. 
With  the  progress  of  investigation,  however, 
this  is  changed,  and  now  we  have  in  our  posses- 


sion many  facts  which  it  is  imperatively  necessary 
should  be  made  known  to  the  public  for  the  gen- 
eral benefit  of  the  community.  It  has  become 
the  duty  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  the  physician 
to  express  in  a  way  which  will  give  it  the  widest 
circulation  knowledge  useful  to  the  public  health 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term.  We  have, 
therefore,  papers  and  articles,  circulars  from 
boards  of  health,  public  lectures  and  exhibits, 
all  intended  to  teach  the  lesson  of  the  prevention 
or  the  treatment  of  widely  prevalent  diseases. 
This  tendency  will  in  no  sense  infringe  on  the  prin- 
ciples long  established  in  the  medical  profession, 
but  rather  serves  to  bring  the  profession  as  a 
whole  into  closer  relations  with  the  work  of  other 
departments  of  knowledge  without  in  the  least 
affecting  the  relationship  between  individual 
patient  and  phj^sician. 

As  an  example  of  this  altogether  commendable 
tendency  we  would  again  call  attention  to  the 
series  of  lectures  now  being  given  before  the  Lowell 
Institute  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Sedgwick  on  the  gen- 
eral topic  of  the  "  Sanitation  of  Cities."  Professor 
Sedgwick  brings  to  this  task  a  peculiar  knowledge, 
gained  through  long  study  of  biological  problems 
in  their  practical  application.  His  discussion 
of  the  subject,  so  far  as  it  yet  appears,  is  a  pecu- 
liarly happy  statement  of  scientific  facts  in  popu- 
lar language.  This  course  of  lectures  serves  to 
illustrate  our  point  that  the  laity  is  more  and  more 
being  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  authori- 
tative sources  about  matters  which  intimately 
concern  it.  In  final  analysis  the  public  naturally 
is  most  vitally  interested  in  tuberculosis  or  malaria 
or  sanitation,  and  it  is  altogether  fitting  than 
when,  through  the  painstaking  work  of  investi- 
gators, certain  facts  are  determined,<they  shomd  be 
spread  abroad  in  popmar  form.  The  dignity  of 
the  medical  profession  wiu  certainly  not  suffer 
thereby,  as  some  at  times  seem  to  have  feared. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HOSPITAL 
FOR  EPILEPTICS. 

This  institution  is  attracting  an  increasing 
degree  of  public  attention,  partly  on  account  of 
the  renewed  interest  which  is  being  taken  in  the 
study  and  treatment  of  epilepsy  and  partly 
becatise  of  the  excellent  work  which  is  being  done 
there.  Dr.  W.  N.  Bullard  for  the  board  of  trus- 
tees calls  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  institution 
and  to  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
during  the  "past  year.  Two  new  buildings  have 
been  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients,  each 
planned  to  accommodate  sixty  males  capable  of 
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farm  and  siioilar  work.  An  increasing  amount 
of  out-of-door  work  has  been  done  during  the 
year  by  patients,  such  as  road  making  and  grad- 
ing, which  the  position  of  the  buildings  necessi- 
tates. The  trustees  again  insist  upon  the  value 
of  occupation  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy.  As 
the  institution  develops  no  doubt  this  element 
of  its  work  will  become  increasingly  complex, 
and  finally  of  use  not  only  to  the  institution  and 
to  the  patients  engaged  in  it,  but  also  indirectly 
to  the  commimity  outside. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  treatment  of  patients 
is  the  development  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
disease  itself.  It  is  pointed  out  very  rightly 
that  comparatively  Utile  time  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  resident  physicians  for  original  work  after 
their  routine  duties  have  been  performed,  and 
also  that  money  is  necessary  adequately  to  carry 
out  many  lines  of  investigation.  In  problems 
of  so  subtle  and  difficult  a  character  as  epilepsy 
presents  the  outcome  of  any  investigation,  as 
Dr.  Bullard  suggests,  is  uncertain  and,  therefore, 
not  particularly  impressive  to  those  imacquainted 
with  the  exigencies  and  difficulties  of  scientific 
work.  We  are,  however,  increasingly  impressed 
with  the  opportunities  which  hospitals  of  this 
character  offer  for  study  of  the  best  sort,  and  it 
is  a  gratification  to  note  that  these  opportunities 
have  been  cultivated  by  the  physicians  of  the 
hospital.  Sixteen  articles  have  been  written, 
many  of  them  requiring  much  special  investiga- 
tion and  covering  a  wide  field  of  subjects  relating 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  general  problem  of 
epilepsy.  A  number  of  autopsies  have  been 
performed,  considerable  pathological  material 
collected,  and  in  general  there  is  no  question  that 
the  spirit  animating  the  institution  is  one  of 
thorough-going  scientific  endeavor,  which  has 
already  produced  results  and  which  cannot  fail 
to  produce  more  as  time  goes  on  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  research  increase. 

The  superintendent,  Dr.  Everett  Flood,  in  his 
report  calls  attention  to  the  somewhat  appalling 
fact  that  the  entire  number  of  epileptics  in  Massa- 
chusetts cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  ten 
thousand,  of  whom  at  least  10%  desire  treatment 
away  from  home.  As  hospital  facilities  increase 
and  prejudice  wears  away,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  larger  percentage  wUl  seek  hospital 
treatment,  where  experience  has  already  shown, 
better  resiilts  can  be  attained  than  at  home.  One 
of  the  problems  of  the  fut\u*e,  as  it  has  been  of 
the  past,  is  the  proper  classification  of  the  chronic 
fflck  in  our  various  public  institutions.  For 
example,  in  the  hospitals  throughout  the  state 


there  are  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  epileptics 
who  should  be  cared  for  at  the  hospital  for  this 
disease.  This  transference  of  patients  and  the 
proper  classification  of  our  various  dependents 
is  a  work  which  may  well  occupy  the  attention  of 
those  in  authority. 


THE    TUBERCULOSIS    QUESTION    AND  THE 
LONG  ISLAND  HOSPITAL. 

As  a  consequence  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Councilman's 
detailed  statement,  published  recently  in  the 
Boston  Herald,  and  to  which  we  alluded  in  our 
issue  of  last  week,  an  impression  appears  to  have 
arisen  that  the  design  is  to  convert  the  Long 
Island  Institution  into  a  hospital  for  tuberculosis. 
This  naturally  is  not  the  fact,  and  a  careful  read- 
ing of  Dr.  Councilman's  statement  will  show  that 
his  plan,  as  outlined,  is  to  place  a  hospital  for 
tuberculosis  on  Long  Island  along  with  the  hos- 
pital already  there  established.  For  many  years 
there  has  been  on  Long  Island  a  hospital  for 
chronic  disease  accommodating  between  two  and 
three  hundred  patients  in  connection  with  the 
almshouse,  and  including  in  its  numbers  many 
persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  This  hos- 
pital must  continue  to  exist  whatever  may  be 
done  with  the  tuberculous  patients  already  there 
and  those  who  may  come  in  the  future.  As 
previously  stated  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
we  are  in  favor  of  establishing  at  Long  Island  a 
mimicipal  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis, but  the  further  fact  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  the  development  of  a  hospital  for 
chronic  disease  in  general  has  now  been  going  on 
for  many  years,  and  has  finally  reached  a  stage 
when  more  rapid  growth  may  be  expected  in  the 
near  future.  The  city  needs  and  must  have  an 
adequate  hospital  for  the  chronic  tuberculous. 
It  also  requires  no  less  urgently  a  hospital  for 
sufferers  from  other  forms  of  chronic  disease, 
whose  needs,  as  Dr.  Councilman  sajrs,  are  as 
great  as  those  of  the  consimiptive  and  whose 
sufferings  are  often  greater.  These  patients  must 
be  taken  care  of  with  unceasing  attention  in  the 
future  and  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  hos- 
pital for  tuberculosis  on  the  same  island  can  in  no 
way  alter  this  fact.  This  plan  suggested  by  Dr. 
Councilman,  and  evidently  misinterpreted  by 
various  writers  in  the  daily  press,  is  to  enlarge 
the  existing  hospital  for  the  accommodation  of 
tuberculous  patients  as  may  be  needed  to  meet 
the  requirements.  This  is  a  logical  development 
of  the  hospital  already  established,  and  in  no 
way  intended  to  supersede  it  by  another  for  a 
different  purpose. 
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MEDICAL  NOTES. 
The  Largest  University  in  the  World.  — 
Berlin  University  is  said  to  be  the  most  numer- 
ously attended  seat  of  learning  in  the  world. 
It  contains  7,774  matriculated  and  1,330  non- 
matriculated  students.  The  philosophical  faculty 
embracing  philology  and  natural  sciences,  num- 
bers 3,572  students;  medicine,  1,111;  law, 
2,756,  and  theology,  despite  the  eminence  of  its 
professors,  only  335.  America  sends  123  students, 
Africa  8,  Australia  3  and  Asia  37. 

boston  and  new  engl.vnd. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases  in  Boston. — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon  Jan.  18,  1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  Of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  35,  scarlatina  34,  typhoid  fever  8, 
measles  10,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  4, 
1905,  was  22.33  of  total  deaths  reported. 

Measles  in  Melrose.  —  Measles  has  broken 
out  in  Melrose,  Mass.,  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
schools  may  be  closed.  Upwards  of  one  hundred 
cases  have  been  reported  since  Jan.  1,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  height  of  the  epidemic  has  not 
yet  been  reached. 

A  Centenarian.  —  James  O'Brien,  who  is 
said  to  have  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
four  years,  died  Jan.  12,  in  Charlestown,  Mass. 
He  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  iSfty-five, 
and  was  a  laborer  until  toward  the  end  of  his 
life.     He  finally  gave  up  work  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Boston  Mortality  Statistics.  —  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  for 
the  week  ending  January  14,  was  232  as  against 
236  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  showing  a 
decrease  of  4  deaths,  and  making  the  death-rate 
for  the  week  19.67.  The  number  of  cases  and 
deaths  from  infectious  diseases  was  as  follows: 
Diphtheria,  48  cases,  8  deaths;  scarlatina,  34 
cases,  2  deaths;  typhoid  fever,  8  cases,  1  death; 
measles,  8  cases,  no  deaths;  tuberculosis,  46  cases, 
28  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases,  no  deaths.  The 
deaths  from  pneumonia  were  48,  whooping  cough 
2,  heart  disease  22,  bronchitis  10,  marasmus  2. 
There  were  10  deaths  from  violent  causes.  The 
number  of  children  who  died  under  one  year  was 
32,  under  five  years  57,  persons  over  sixty  years 
54,  deaths  in  public  institutions  67. 

NEW   YORK. 

Training  School  for  Nurses,  Bellevue 
Hospital.  —  The   graduating   exercises   of   the 


New  York  Training  School  for  Nurses  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  which  the  oldest  in  this  country,  were 
held  on  January  10.  Diplomas  were  awarded  to 
sixteen,  and  Prof.  William  M.  Sloane  of  Columbia 
University  made  the  address  to  the  class.  In 
her  annual  report  the  president  of  the  school, 
Mrs.  William  Church  Osbom,  stated  that  district 
visiting  in  the  homes  of  tuberculous  patients 
and  attention  given  in  the  special  clinic  for  this 
class  of  patients  had  constituted .  a  new  line  of 
work  during  the  past  year.  Another  feature 
introduced  in  the  course  was  the  practical  teach- 
ing of  dietetics  in  the  new  diet  kitchen  of  Bellevue 
Hospital.  With  an  increase  of  many  hundred 
patients  at  Bellevue  each  year  —  2,000  in  1804  — 
an  increasing  number  of  nurses  has  been  required. 
The  three  old  buildings  in  East  26th  Street,  oppo- 
site the  hospital,  now  occupied  by  the  school, 
have  become  over-crowded,  and  land  has  been 
purchased  on  25th  Street  for  a  new  building, 
which  will  be  put  up  as  soon  as  the  requisite  funds 
can  be  secured. 

A  New  Red  Cross  Hospital.  —  William  T. 
Wardwell,  President  of  the  New  York  Red  Cross 
Hospital,  is  to  give  $100,000  for  the  purchase  of 
a  site  for  a  hospital.  This,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
located  on  the  upper  Westside,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  George,  where  the  population  is  increas- 
ing very  rapidly  and  a  hospital  is  needed  to  meet 
its  demands.  The  nearest  one  to  the  position 
named,  at  least  on  the  lower  side  of  the  Harlem 
River,  is  the  J.  Hood  Wright  Memorial  Hospital, 
at  131st  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  fully 
three  mUes  distant.  The  training  of  nurses  will 
be  made  a  special  feature  of  the  new  uistitution. 
At  present  the  Red  Cross  Hospital  occupies 
modest  premises,  in  an  ordinary  dwelling-house, 
in  West  82d  Street. 

Model  Tenement  Houses.  —  Henry  Phipps, 
the  former  associate  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  has 
announced  his  intention  of  devoting  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  to  the  construction  of  model  tene- 
ment houses.  He  proposes  to  organize  a  society 
to  take  charge  of  the  matter,  and  has  asked 
twelve  prominent  citizens  to  serve  aa  trustees. 
Among  the  latter  are  Mayor  McClellan,  Robe  t 
W.  DeForest,  recently  Tenement-house  Commi  - 
sioner,  Isidor  Strauss,  the  founder  of  the  Straui  s 
milk  charity,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  ex-pres  - 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Dr.  1  . 
R.  L.  Gould,  President  of  the  City  and  Suburb)  i 
Homes  Company  and  recently  City  Chamberlu  . 
In  a  letter  to  these  gentlemen  in  which  he  oi  - 
lines  his  plan  Mr.  Phipps  says:  "  I  should  L'   e 
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the  btiildings  to  have  all  the  light  and  air  possible; 
to  have  them  fire-proof  and  thoroughly  sanitary, 
and,  aa  far  as  possible,  to  have  spaces  around 
them  in  w.iich  the  children  could  play."  He 
states  that  his  object  is  to  make  this  money  do 
as  much  good  as  possible.  He  would  preclude  the 
idea,  however,  that  by  living  in  these  houses  ten- 
ants would  become  objects  of  charity.  His  wish 
is  that  the  rooms  should  not  be  rented  at  a  price 
below  the  market  rate,  and  he  would  expect  the 
tenements  to  be  so  planned  as  to  earn  about  4% 
on  their  cost,  after  allowing  a  proper  amount  for 
maintenance  and  repairs.  It  is  imderstood  that 
Mr.  Phipps  will  himself  be  president  of  the  society, 
Mr.  Strauss,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  DeForest 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Four  of 
the  trustees  are  especially  well  quahfied  for  the 
position,  as  they  were  members  of  the  State  Tene- 
ment-house Commission  of  1900,  which  framed 
the  present  tenement-house  law,  and  one  of  them, 
Mr.  DeForest,  was  not  only  a  member  of  this 
commission,  but  also  the  organizer  of  the  new 
Tenement-house  Department  of  New  York  City. 


4^ftttusxit0* 


PHOEBE  A.  SPRAGUE.  M.D. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Hospital  Medical  Society,  the  following  resolu- 
tions upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Phoebe  A.  Sprague  of 
Springfield  were  passed: 

It  becomes  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  loss  by 
death  of  another  of  the  earlier  members  of  our 
society,  Dr.  Phoebe  A.  Sprague  of  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Although  living  at  such  a  distance  from  Boston, 
she  attended  the  meetings  of  the  New  England 
Hospital  Medical  Society  whenever  the  exacting 
duties  of  her  practice  permitted. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  That  in  the  death  of 
Dr.  Sprague  the  cause  of  women  physicians  has 
lost  a  most  loyal  and  valued  worker,  —  one  who 
ever  gave  untiringly  of  her  best,  who  was  self- 
sacrificing  almost  to  a  fault,  and  who  was  ever 
the  wise  and  efficient  coimsellor  of  the  suffering 
and  the  poor. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  placed 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  that  they  be 
published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
JooHNAL,  and  that  a  copy  of  them  be  sent  to  the 
family. 

Emily  Pagblsen  Howard,  M.D., 
Mart  Alhira  Smith,  M.D., 

Commitiee. 

After  a  life  of  three  score  years,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  devoted  to  public  service,  Dr. 
Phoebe  A.  Sprague  of  Springfield,  passed  away  at 
her  home  in  Holley,  N.  Y.,  last  December.  Dr. 
Sprague,  who  was  one  of  the  most  well-known 


of  the  earUer  women  physicians  in  Massachusetts, 
was  bom  in  the  town  in  which  she  died,  in  1845. 
She  received  her  general  education  in  the  public 
schools,  later  attending  the  Brockport  Collegiate 
Institute.  She  began  her  medical  training  at  the 
Women's  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  and  after 
graduating  served  as  interne  at  the  Chicago 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children.  She  moved 
to  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1873;  and  at  once,  by  her 
thorough,  skilful  and  conscientious  work,  forged 
ahead  into  a  position  of  prominence  in  that  city's 
medical  fraternity. 

Speaking  of  Dr.  Sprague's  life  there,  the  Spring- 
field Republican  says: 

"  She  gave  herself  to  the  needs  of  her  patients 
with  the  same  great  generosity  which  distinguishes 
worthy  members  of  the  profession  always.  While 
a  member  of  the  Hampden  County  Medical 
Society,  she  served  on  its  board  of  censors;  she 
was  obstetrician  at  the  Home  for  Friendless 
Women,  and  for  years  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Union  ReHef  Association.  She 
was  not  only  useful  and  faithful  in  her  service 
on  the  board,  but  was  at  all  times  ready  to  give 
her  medical  advice  and  attention  when  it  seemed 
necessary:  It  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  loss 
when,  a  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Sprague  was  compelled 
by  the  failure  of  her  health  to  resigUj^and  then  to 
leave  the  city.  She  lived  a  strong,  a  sweet  and 
a  noble  life." 

In  1896,  Dr.  Sprague  took  an  extensive  post- 
graduate course  in  New  York  City,  so  as  to  be 
sure  of  being  thoroughly  modem  and  up  to  date 
in  her  professional  work.  After  giving  up  her 
Springfield  practice.  Dr.  Sprague  returned  to  the 
town  of  her  birth;  and  there  became  an  active 
worker  in  the  Woman's  Club,  contributing  many 
pamphlets  and  papers  which  were  widely  circu- 
lated. At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Western 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women  of  New  York.  She 
was  also  a  member  of  the  New  England  Hospital 
Medical  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Registra- 
tion in  Medicine,  the  Orleans  County  Medical 
Society  of  New  York,  the  G.  A.  R.  Relief  Corps, 
and  of  Rebeckah  Lodge.  She  was  also  serving  as 
Worthy  Matron  in  the  home  chapter,  0.  E.  S., 
in  Holley,  the  chapter  being  known  as  Sprague 
Chapter  in  honor  of  its  having  been  founded  by 
her. 


HENRY  MARTIN  WELLS,  M.D. 

Dr.  Henry  Martin  Wells,  medical  director 
United  States  Navy,  retired,  died  at  his  residence 
in  New  York  on  Jan.  12,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  Dr.  Wells  was  born  in  Massachusetts  and 
entered  the  medical  service  of  the  Navy  in  1861. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was  on  duty  in 
several  of  the  most  important  naval  engagements 
of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  first  assigned  to  the 
Naval  Rendezvous  and  Hospital  at  Boston,  and 
then  served  for  two  and  a  half  years  on  the 
'  Portsmouth "   and  the  "  Tennessee,"   of  the 
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West  Gulf  blockading  squadron.  He  was  present 
under  Farragut,  in  the  actions  against  Fort  Jack- 
son and  Saint  Philip  at  New  Orleans,  and  before 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  In  June,  1864, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  passed 
assistant  surgeon,  and  while  serving  in  the  Brazil 
squadron,  from  1865  to  1868,  was  commissioned 
a  surgeon.  In  1880  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at 
the  Naval  Observatory  and  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1884,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  serv- 
ice, he  was  made  medical  inspector,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Museum  of  Hygiene  in  Washing- 
ton. In  1891,  he  was  commissioned  Medical 
Director,  and  in  January,  1897,  retired.  Not- 
withstanding his  distinguished  services,  Dr. 
Wells  was  most  modest  and  unassuming  in  his 
demeanor.  He  was  a  man  of  genial  disposition 
and  quiet  tastes,  and  after  his  retirement  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  fishing  in  the  remoter 
districts  of  Maine,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  his  summers. 


THOMAS  H.  MANLEY,  M.D. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Manley  of  New  York  died  on 
Jan.  14.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  was 
graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1875.  He 
had  been  president  of  the  Celtic  Medical  Society 
and  of  the  Medico-Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  visiting  surgeon  to  the 
Harlem  and  the  Metropolitan  Hospitals.  Dr.  Man- 
ley  read  many  papers  before  medical  societies  and 
was  a  frequent  contributor  on  surgical  subjects, 
to  periodical  medical  literature.  He  was  also 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  New  York  School  of 
Clinical  Medicine. 


THE    TRIP    OF    THE    "ATHOS"    CARRYING 

DELEGATES  TO  THE  PAN-AMERICAN 

CONGRESS. 

Carbibbean  Sea,  Jan.  7,  1905. 
On  Board  R.  M.  S.  "Orinoco.  " 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Many  of  the  dele|;ates  to  the  Pan-American  Congress 
at  Panama  went  thither  via  New  Orleans.  They  were  in 
luck.  We  who  were  persuaded  to  go  in  a  special  steamer 
called  the  ''  Athos,"  bielonging  to  the  Di  Giorgio  line,  have 
not  only  missed  the  Pan-Amercan,  but  will  miss  nearly  all 
of  the  American  Health  Association  meeting  at  Havana. 
Tuesday,  the  27th  of  December,  was  the  time  advertised 
for  the  sjuling  of  the  "  Athos  "  from  Baltimore,  and  some 
three  hours  after  the  adverti.sed  time  (noon),  she  was  seen 
by  the  waiting  delegates  being  towed  up  to  the  dock.  A 
steamer  more  unfit  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers 
could  not  be  imagined;  paint  only  a  few  days  old,  coal 
dust  everywhere,  and  sanitary  conveniences  appropriate 
to  the  thirty-five  year  old  tramp  steamer  that  she  was. 
However,  it  was  explained  to  us  by  the  fruit  importing 
firm  who  owned  her  that  she  would  be  put  in  order  imme- 
diately after  sailing  and  we  were  all  bidden  to  go  up 
town  and  wait  for  the  fog  to  lift  so  as  to  sail  at  sunnse  the 
next  day.  The  sun  rose  as  usual,  but  the"  Athos  "  still 
lay  at  the  dock,  and  then  we  learned  that  the  baker's  wife 
was  sick  —  he  had  deserted.  The  engineer's  wife,  not  to 
be  outdone,  had  suicided,  and  the  owners  were  hunting 


up   two   men.    Meanwhile  the  eariy  bathen  had  found 

that  the  only  bath  tub  was  nearly  rusted  to  pieces  and  a 
bath  out  of  IJie  question  —  result,  a  committee  waited  on 
the  owners,  a  new  one  ordered  and  at  noon  the  new  tub 
appeared;  the  ship  sailed,  and  temporary  peace  reigned. 
Evening  came  and  with  it  a  breakaown  of^  electric  fight- 
ing plant,  witb  no  one  connected  with  the  boat  to  fix  it. 
But  a  cabin  boy  had  studied  electncity  and  volimteered 
for  repair  work.  As  a  result  kerosene  lamps  were  dis- 
tributed, three  explosions  nairowly  averted,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  safetyappointed.  Said  committee  of  safety, 
headed  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  of  Philadelphia,  soon  found 
out  the  total  unpreparedness  of  the  Ufeooats  for  an 
emergency.  The  tins  of  ship  biscuit  were  a  mass  of  mold. 
A  petition  was  presented  to  the  captain  asking  for  a  fire 
drill  as  one  had  never  been  held  on  the  ship.  "  But," 
said  an  officer,  "  it  will  take  some  time  to  teach  the  crew 
the  stations."  It  was  held,  however.  Imagine  a,  com- 
pany of  noted  physicians  being  asked  to  take  a  trip  of 
twenty-three  days  on  a  steamer  whose  sanitary  oonditiona 
were  not  perfect.  The  less  said  about  them  the  better, 
except  to  mention  the  fact  tiiat  the  sanitiuy  steam  pump 
broke  down  for  a  period  of  one  day.  The  fan  blower 
for  the  engines  followed  suit,  lomng  several  hours  of 
valuable  time. 

But  with  all  the  lack  of  neariy  every  oonvenienoe  known 
to  ordinary,  ocean  travel,  and  meals  which  in  their  nature 
partook  of  picnics,  the  company  tried  to  make  the  most 
of  the  occasion.  Here  is  the  list  of  physicians:  Drs.  W. 
W.  Keen,  Philadelphia;  A.  £.  McDonald  of  New  York; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Piatt,  Port  Huron;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Putnam,  Buffalo;  H.  A.  Komemann,  Newark-  Ramon 
Guiteras,  New  York:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Wishard,  Indian- 
apolis; B.  Rosalie  Slaughter,  Washington;  Dr.  and  Mis. 
G.  M.  Shileth,  Pittsburg;  Dra.  S.  R.  Miller,  Knoxville; 
R.  C.  Tillinghast,  New  York;  Seneca  Egbert,  Philadelphia; 
W.  8.  Bryant,  New  York;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Shirres, 
Montreal;  Irving  L.  Walker,  Islip;  H.  L.  Hanunond,  Dan- 
viUe,  Conn.;  Walter  G.  Chase,  Boston;  Joseph  W.  McFai^ 
land,  Philadelphia;  A.  M.  Sinunons,  Baltimore;  Ernest 
J.  Stevens,  Philadelphia;  W.  E.  Allen,  Baltimore;  Drs. 
Garcia  and  Ramos,  official  delegates  of  Mexico. 

Now  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Ramon  Guiteras,  the  general 
secretary  and  leader  of  the  expedition,  that  as  we  should 
miss  the  opening  exercises,  he  might  hold  a  mock  oongreas 
on  the  evening  of  the  3d,  synchronous  with  the  opening  at 
Panama.  As  Dr.  McDonald,  the  celebrated  auenist,  in 
the  course  of  a  most  witty  speech  siud,  that  we  had  float- 
ing hospitals  and  floating  kidneys,  so  why  should  we  not 
have  floating  congresses,  therefore  the  Pan-American  was 
declared  open  on  ooard  the  "  Athos." 

During  the  two  following  days  papers  were  read  by  some 
of  the  delegates.  The  paper  of  Dr.  Seneca  Egbert,  the 
hygienist,  is  worth  more  than  passing  notice  as  is  also  the 
discussion  which  followed.  It  is  entitled,  "  Typhoid  Fever 
in  Relation  to  the  Urban  and  Rural  Population  of  the 
United  States."  From  a  large  number  of  charts  compiled 
by  the  Census  Bureau  and  which  were  interestingly  ex- 
hibited he  derived  the  following  ooncluraons  and  lessons: 

(1)  That  although  proper  education  in  sanitary  matters 
is  essential  and  necessary  throughout  the  whole  country, 
it  is  especially  important  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
causation  and  dissemination  of  t}rphoid  fever  in  the  locali- 
ties particularly  indicated  in  the  charts  (certain  localities 
in  the  south  and  southwest). 

(2)  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  profession  in  these 
particular  localities  not  only  to  do  all  they  can  to  educate 
the  public  along  these  lines,  but  also  to  impress  their 
typhoid  patients  with  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  care 
as  to  disinfection,  both  during  the  illness  and  long  after  the 
convalescence. 

(3)  That  the  medical  practitioners  should  not  only  join 
hands  with  all  progressive  citizens,  but  be  the  first  to  uige 
the  improvement,  purification  and  care  of  public  water 
supplies,  and  should  like  wise  use  every  reasonable  means 
to  induce  those  depending  upon  private  sources,  whether 
in  town  or  country,  to  protect  themselves  ag^nst  the 
danger  of  infection. 

(4)  That  it  is  likewise  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the 
profession  to  help  secure  for  their  respective  localities  and 
states,  uniform  and  satisfactory  methods  and  laws  govern- 
ing the  registration  of  vital  statistics,  not  only  because 
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tiieae  are  direct  acents  for  the  increaae  of  saiutaiy  mforma- 
tion  and  knoidec^,  but  because  tiiey  alao  always  react  to 
bring  about  marked  improvement  in  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  ihe  people  supplying  the  statistical  data. 

Dr.  Egbert  also  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  enforcement 
of  laws  requiring  registration  of  cases  and  deaths.  In  the 
discussion  following.  Dr.  A.  £.  McDonald  of  New  York, 
die  alienist,  said:  It  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that  any 
influence  upon  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Egberts  tabulations 
arising  from  difference  in  quality  and  methods  of  care  and 
tieatment  of  typhoid  cases  as  between  dty  and  country 
is  more  than  offset  by  another  element  operating  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  tabulations  are  based,  of  course, 
upon  reports  of  cases  diagnosed  or  dying  from  the  localities 
woere  magnosis  is  determined  or  deatna  occur.  In  cities 
many  of  me  caaes  of  typhoid  owe  their  origin  to  residence 
in  suburban  localities,  though  the  development  does  not 
take  place  until  after  patients'  return.  I  opine  that  the 
number  of  cases  will  prove  comparatively  insignificant 
where  tiie  process  is  reversed  —  where  the  disease  is  con- 
tiacted  in  the  city,  but  manifested  in  the  country.  In 
tfae  city  of  New  York,  typhoid  is  for  the  most  part  an 
autumnal  disease  occurring  in  those  who  have  spent  their 
summer  vacation  in  resorte  where  sudden  popularity  and 
eonsequent  influx  of  patrons  have  been  in  excess  of  nec- 
essary measures  of  precaution  and  sanitation.  Of  course, 
so  far  from  invalidating  tiie'  essayist's  conclusions,  this 
fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  tends  to  strengthen  them  and  to  prove 
that  typhoid  is  a  disease  of  suburban  rather  than  urban 
ori^.  Dr.  Egbert's  present  researches  are  most  intei^ 
esting  and  valuable  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  their 
oontwaance  additional  value  and  interest  may  be  derived 
from  tiieir  extension  in  the  directions  which  I  have  indi- 
cated." 

Dr.  W.  Sohier  Bryant  of  New  York  stid  Dr.  Esbert's 
carefully  oomputed  statistics  prove  conclusively  the  de- 
ductions whim  must  come  from  comparison  of  the  liability 
to  typhoid  infection  in  city  and  country.  The  city  has 
tlie  minimum  Uabilfty  owing  to  the  co-operation  of  many 
individuals  who  provide  unpolluted  food  and  drink. 
Public  sentiment  reomres  a  certain  degree  of  cleanliness 
in  personal  hiUNts.  The  country,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
the  muTimiiTn  liability  to  infection  owing  to  the  isolation 
of  ignorant  individuals  who  must  depend  on  themselves 
for  unpolluted  food  and  drink.  Many  more  flies  are  found 
in  the  oountzy  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in 
cities.  Beades,  in  tbe  country  flies  have  much  greater 
opportunity  to  spread  the  infection  abundantly  provided 
m  the  besti^  personal  habits  of  the  population.  _  Dr. 
£^;bert's  figures  show  that  relative  personal  cleanliness 
and  attention  to  tiie  ordinary  proprieties  of  the  toilet 
have  a  marked  beating  on  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever. 
This  is  (Hoven  by  the  preponderance  of  the  disease  in  that 
portion  of  our  country  where  the  personal  habits  of  the 
pemde  are  ttus  least  cleanly. 

_  llie  importance  of  flies  in  the  spread  of  typhoid  infec- 
tion Dii^t  be  emphasized  more  than  has  been  done  by  the 
(Heoeding  speakers.  The  danger  from  flies  increases  with 
the  carelessness  of  the  population  in  the  matter  of  toilet. 
This  da^er  is  least  in  cities  and  greatest  in  a  recruiting 
camp.  During  tiie  summer  of  1898  I  had  medical  charge 
as  Brigade  Surgeon  of  a  portion  of  tiie  cam]^  of  the  Seventh 
Army  Corps  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  One  regiment  appeared 
to  be  Infected  with  typhoid  fever  nearly  to  a  man.  The 
cause  was  cleariy  flies.  This  observation  enabled  me  to 
be  the  first  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  military  authori- 
ties to  this  unnoticed  source  of  infection,  which  was  able 
to  give  rise  to  an  appalling  epidemic.  All  the  water  for 
the  Seventh  Army  Cx>rps  was  piped  from  the  city  of  Jack- 
son olle,  which  was  supplied  by  deep  artesian  wells.  The 
mil  '  supply  was  from  many  widely  separated  sources. 

1  r.  D.  A.  Shines  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  read 
his  paper  entiUed  "  Regeneration  of  the  Axones  of  the 
^  d  Neurones  in  Man,  Demonstrated  Clinically  and 
Pa'  lologically."  The  case  occurred  in  a  male,  thirty-five 
yet  «  of  age,  a  sulor,  who  fell  from  the  mast,  a  distance  of 
flu  y  feet,  produring  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  tenth 
am  elevenui  dorsal  vertebne,  followed  by  symptoms  of 
a  t  insverse  division  of  the  cord,  flaccid  paralysis,  loss  of 
tei  ition,  abolition  of  tiie  superficial  and  deep  reflexes. 
He  raa  operated  on  four  hours  after  injury.  There  were 
foe   ''.  Um  above  stated  injuries.    A  complete  severance 


of  the  cord  was  detected  when  the  dural  sheath  was  opened, 
a  separation  being  present  fully  half  an  inch  between  the 
divided  ends.  The  case  was  looked  upon  as  hopeless,  and 
the  patient  was  returned  to  bed.  At  tue  time  ot  operation 
stimulation  was  administered  electrically  to  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots  of  the  lower  separated  end,  which 
gave  a  distinct  response  in  the  muscles  of  tiie  leg,  which 
tended  to  show  that  the  lumbar  enlargement  was  more 
or  less  healthy.  For  four  months  electrical  treatment, 
combined  with  massage,  was  carried  out,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  reflexes  had  not  returned.  A  flaccid  state 
still  renuuned.  This  went  to  prove  Bastian's,  Bruns' 
and  otjier  opinions,  that  total  transverse  disease  of  the 
cord  was  followed  by  flaccid  paralyus.  Eleven  months 
after  the  accident  the  dural  sheath  was  again  opened,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  electrically  stimulated,  giving 
typical  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  three  inches 
of  a  large  dog's  cord  was  transplanted  and  sutured  to  the 
divided  ends  of  the  cord.  In  two  months  the  patient  was 
able  to  detect  the  passage  of  the  catheter,  diortiy  followed 
by  knowledge  of  evacuation  of  feces,  or  entrance  of  finger 
into  rectum.  Subjective  sensations  first  appeared  in  the 
right  foot,  shortiy  followed  in  the  left,  extending  up  in  a 
short  time  to  knees  and  then  the  thighs.  Four  months 
after  operation  Achilles'  reflex  could  be  demonstrated. 
Three  weeks  later  patient  died  from  general  sepsis  result- 
ing from  abscess  in  right  kidney.  HistologicsJly  a  mass 
of  nerve  fibers  could  be  demonstrated  connecting  the  two 
segments  of  the  patient's  cord.  The  lumbar-enloifgement 
and  corda  equina  appeared  more  or  less  normal  unless 
degenerations  of  the  upper  motor  neurones. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Putnam  oi  Detroit  read  a  paper  entitled: 
"  Paranoia  as  it  relates  to  Insanity." 

Thursday  evening  at  ten  o'clock  found  us  at  anchor  off 
Colon,  and  Friday  morning  at  ten  the  delegates  set  off  for 
Panama  on  the  train,  where  they  will  arrive  in  time  for  the 
closing  exerdses.  Now  there  have  occurred  several 
deaths  from  yellow  fever  reoentiy  in  that  city,  officially 
one  per  day,  the  last  victim  being  the  wife  of  tiie  secretary 
to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  camJ,  and  I  notice  an  item  in 
the  paper  announcing  the  death  of  two  Japanese  acrobats 
in  the  same  hospital.  The  inference  is  natursj  that  these 
were  from  yellow  fever.  The  British  steamer  "  Orinoco," 
which  sailed  yesterday  for  Jamaica,  refused  many  pas- 
sengers because  they  had  spent  the  night  in  Panama,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  the  writer  and  iS.  Shirres  to  obtain 
consular  attestation  that  we  had  not  spent  the  night  there 
before  being  received  as  passengers.  The  "  Athos,"  with 
man^  delegates  to  the  coi^press  at  Havana,  will  make  that 
city  in  four  days  and  not  in  two  as  advertised.  Whether 
her  passengers  will  be  quarantined  and  thus  add  another 
delay  to  her  unlucky  trip  is  a  question. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Walter  G.  Chasb,  M.D. 


AS  TO  FEES. 


Boston,  Jan.   12,  1904. 

Mr.  Editor  :_  Quite  a  number  of  cases  have  recenUy 
come  to  my  notice  of  nurses,  masseuses  and  others  similarly 
situated  who  have  felt  the  necessity  of  consulting  some 
distinguished  specialist.  While  most  of  the.se  have  been 
treated  with  the  utmost  kindness,  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation, and  charged  little  or  nothing  yet  not  a  few  others 
equally  as  deserving  have  been  given  short  shrift,  and 
in  asking  how  much  they  were  indebted,  have  been  told 
that:  "  My  fee  is  115,  but  I  will  make  a  discount  to  vou 
and  call  it  $10." 

Now  when  we  consider  that  the  period  of  active  use- 
fulness of  these  individuals  is  seldom  over  ten  j'ears,  and 
that  they  are  not  kept  profitably  busy  more  than  half  of 
that  time;  that  most  of  them  have  relatives  at  home 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  them,  and  that  thev  them- 
selves have  already  rendered  much  gratuitous  service  to 
the  poor,  and  that  they  are  even  more  likely  to  bring  a 
patient  than  to  be  one  th(>msclves,  —  in  view  of  all  these 
possibilities  they  ought  certainly  to  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  leniency. 

Respectfully  yours, 

DouaLAS  Graham,  M.D. 
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RECORD  OF  MORTALITY 
For  the  Wekk  ending  Saturday,  January  7,  1905. 


Cities. 


New  York  .  . 
Chicago  .  .  . 
Philadelphia 
8t.  Louis  .  . 
Baltimore  .  . 
Cleveland  .  . 
Buffalo  .  .  . 
Pittsburg  .  . 
ClnolnDati  .  . 
Milwaukee  . 
Washington  . 
Providence  . 
Boston  .  .  . 
Worcester  .  . 
Fall  River  .  . 
Lowell  .  .  . 
Cambridge  . 
Lynn  .  .  .  . 
Lavrrenco  .  . 
Springfield  . 
Soinervllle 
New  Bedford 
Holyoke  .  .  . 
Brockton  .  • 
Newton  .  .  . 
Haverhill  .  . 
Maiden  .  .  . 
Salem  .  .  .  . 
Chelsea  .  .  ■ 
Kltchburg  .  . 
Taunton  .  .  . 
Everett  .  .  . 
North  Adams 
Quincy  .  .  • 
Gloucester  . 
Waltham  .  ■ 
Brookllne  .  . 
Pittsfleld  .  . 
Med  ford  .  . 
Chlcopee  .  . 
Northampton 
Beverly  .  .  . 
Leominster  . 
Clinton  .  ,  . 
Adams  .  .  . 
Attlcboro  .  . 
Hyde  Park  . 
Newhuryport 
Woburn  .  .  . 
Melrose  .  .  . 
WestHeld  .  . 
Mllford  .  .  . 
Marlboro  .  . 
Ilevere  .  .  . 
Fmmlngham 
Peabody  .  . 
Gardner  .  .  . 
Soulhbrldge  . 
Watertown  . 
Weymouth  . 
Plymouth  .  . 


3,908,644 

1,II90.7S0 

1,407,968 

633,606 

444,251 
400,645 
362,403 
338,277 
323.91)0 
300,778 
19(;,744 
617,950 
136,925 
11U,:149 
104,402 
100,998 
73,87.'S 
72,348 
72,020 
70,413 
6S,8«3 
50,538 
46.601 
39,310 
39,061 
37,205 
37,188 
36,499 
86,335 
34,577 
30,209 
29.201 
26,798 
26,121 
M,7»V 
23,576 
22,870 
31,956 
21,693 
20,314 
15,807 
15,711 
15,694 
14,745 
14,561 
14,500 
14,478 
14,315 
13,819 
13,809 
13,771 
13,6119 
13,60',) 
12,974 
12,406 
12,.'i24 
11,716 
11.575 
11,350 
11,13d 


I- 


i,6a3 

542 
478 


a 


470 
158 
110 


192 


85 
220 
88 
43 
40 
23 
31 
26 
16 
21 
22 
11 
11 

7 

7 
10 
20 
12 

7 
12 
11 

6 
12 


Percentage  of  deaths  from 


21.02 
18.08 
23.85 


18.28 


a  (c 

as 

2g 


12.52 
24.90 
18.82 


14.05 


17.64 
16  81 
12.90 
li-.OO 
16.00 
81.78 
321 
19.21 
12.60 
9.6i 
8.09 
18.18 
18.18 
14JI0 
28.60 


8.83 

8.33 
18.18 
16.67 
2.5.00 


12.50 

28.60 
14.30 


27.05 
18.18 
25.80 
20.92 
22.50 
21.74 
3  J  .26 
23.07 

9.62 
22.72 

18.18 

14  30 

40.00 
25.00 

14  30 
16.67 


26.00 


14.S0 
12..V) 
14.30 
42.90 


3- 
5  3 


2.61 

2.68 
3.13 


1.66 


4.70 
1.36 


6.97 
5.00 


6.28 
9.09 


1430 


9.09 
16.67 


IS 


5li 

,0.5 


.74 
1.67 


1.50 


2.60  — 


2.35 
S.2S 


26.00 


33.33 

IW.OO 


2U.on 
83.:« 


25.00 
—  i       —    20  0(1 
1     26.00     12.50 


60.00 
60.00 
0  I  20  00    20.00 


14.80 


.91 
3.23 


4.76 


4  80  1        — 


Deaths  reported,  3,602;  under  five  years  of  aj;e,  968;  princi- 
pal infectious  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  diphtheria  and  croup,  diarrlieal 
diseases,  whooping  cough,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consumption) 
69S ;  acut«  lung  diseases  Idn,  consumption  366,  scarlet  fever  33, 
whoopitig  cough  16,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  28,  smallpo.\  — , 
erysipelas  13,  puerperal  fever  13,  measles  1.5,  typhoid  fever  33, 
diarrheal  diseases  74,  diphtheria  and  croup  96. ' 

From  whooping  cough,  New  York  6,  Chicago  7,  Philadel 
phia  1,  Providence  1,  Cambridge  1,  Haverhill  1.  From  scarlet 
fever.  New  York  22,  Chicago  3,  Philadelphia  2,  Baltimore  8, 
Providence  1,  Boston  1,  Framinpham  1.  From  cerebrospinal 
meningitis.  New  York  24,  Boston  2,  Worcester  1,  Sonierville  1. 
From  erysipelas.  New  York  8,  Chicago  1,  Philadelphia  2, 
Boston  2. 

In  the  seventy-si.K  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estlnuited  population  of  15,271,287,  for  theweek  ending  Dec.  24, 
1904,  the  death-rate  was  19.4.  Deaths  reported  5,674 ;  acute  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  (Ijondon)  236,  whooping  cough 
82,  diphtheria  72,  measles  134.  small  pox  1.  scarlet  fever  S.'i. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  10.2  in  Whillesden  to  32.6  in 
Haulev ;  London  17.6,  West  Ham  15.2,  Brighton  20.2,  Southain)* 
ton  19".0,  Plymouth  17.4,  Bristol  19.0,  Birmingham  20.5,  Leices 
ter  11.4.  Nottingham  21.6,  Birkenhead  18.2,  Liverpool  19.1 
Wigan  21.6,  Bolton  22.8,  Manchester  26.5,  Salford  21.6,  Halifax 
22.8.  Bradford  22.5,  I>!ed9  19.8,  Hull  20.1,  Sheffield  21.9,  No w- 
castle-on-Tyne  25.5,  Cardifl  17.2,  RhonUda  25.6,  Merthyr  Tvdfll 
17.2,  Hornsey  14.8. 


]CBTIOItOIiOGICA.L  BKOOBD. 

For  th*  week  ending  January  7,  In  Boeton,  aeoording  to 
obMiratloDi  fnrntohed  by  Sergeant  J.  W.  Smith  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Corpi : 


Date 


Ba- 
rom- 
eter. 


Thor. 
mometer. 


i..  1  19.78 

M.  «  29.72 

T. .  8  29.67 

W  .  4  20.70 

r..  5  30.46, 

r..  6180.50 

■)..  7|U.S8 


I 


Belattre 
hnmldlty. 


S4  100 


19.91 


87.  21 


Direction 
of  wind. 


84 


W 
S    W 
N     E 

N 
N    W 
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•O.,  olondr;  C,  clear;  T.,  fair;  Q.,  fog;  H.,  hair;  8.,  imokr; 
B.,  rain ;T., threatening;  N.,  enow;— .below aero,  tlodlcateatrae* 
of  rainfall.    Mg-  Means  for  week. 

CHANGES   IN   THE    MEDICAL  CORPS   U.   8.    NAVY 
FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  14,  1905. 

B.  M.  Young,  assistant  surgeon.  Reelgnatiou  accepted  to 
take  effect  Jan.  21, 1905. 

J.  S.  Taylor,  paused  assistant  surgeon.  Detacbed  from  the 
"  Relief"  and  ordered  to  the  " Ohio." 

SOCIETY  NOTICE. 

Boston  Medical  Library  Meetings.  —  The  Boston 
Medical  Library  Meetings  In  conjunction  with  the  Suffolk  Dis- 
trict Branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  Promim 
of  Meeting  of  Section  for  Medicine  on  Jan.  28,  1906:  A  Stady 
of  the  Objective  Methods  of  Diagnosis  of  the  Stotnach  In  a 
Medico-Surgical  Clinic,  with  Report  of  Cases:  Dr.  H.  T. 
Hewes.  The  Recent  Surgical  Conceptions  of  Non-malignant 
Disease:  Dr.  J.  G.  Mumford.  Discussion.  Dr.  F.  Pfafl,  Dr. 
J.  C.  Munro,  Dr.  F.  B.  Lund,  Dr.  E.  P.  Joslln  and  Dr.  C.  L. 
Scudder.  „    . 

Geo.  G.  Sears.   Chatrman. 

E.  A.  Locke,  Hecretary. 

RECENT  DEATHS. 

Dr.  Churchill  Carmalt  of  New  York  died  on  Janaary  8, 
in  the  thlrty-nlnlh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  In  1891, 
and  for  some  time  was  the  assistant  and  associate  In  practice 
of  the  late  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas. 

Dr.  Louis  C.  d'HOMKRGUK,  a  retired  physician  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  died  on  January  12,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  was 
a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  for  many  years  oociiuied  a 
clerical  position  in  the  Bureau  of  Vital  SUtlstics  In  the  Brook- 
lyn Department  of  Health.  At  one  time  he  was  also  one  of  the 
regular  staff  of  physicians  of  that  department. 


OPERATIONS:   BOSTON  CITY  HOSPITAL. 

The  following  operations  will  be  done  and  cases  shown  In 
the  amphitheater  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  on  Jan.  », 
from  10  A.M.  until  12.30  P.M.:  Suturing  Fractured  Patella; 
Radical  Cure  Umbilical  Hernia;  Wiring  Ununited  Fracture 
of  Femur;  Amputation  of  leg;  Diabetic  Gangrene j  Explora- 
tory Laparotomy. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Clinical  Lecture  on  the  Syraptomstology  and  Treatment  >f 
Trifacial  Neuralgia.    By  Charles  H.  FrazTer,  M.D.    Reprint. 

Report  of  a  Case  of  Decapsulation  of  the  Kidney  (Edeboh  's 
Operation)  for  Chonlc  Parenchymatous  Nephritis.  By  Jam  is 
Tysou,  M.D.,  and  Cdaries  H.  Frazier,  M.D.    Reprint. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Chemistry.  By  S.  P.  Beebe,  Ph.I ., 
and  B.  H.  Buxton,  M.D.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.  19(  I. 

Medlco-Chirurgical  Transactions.  Published  by  the  Bo}  U 
Medical  and  Cbirurgical  Society  of  London.    Vol.  87.    1904. 

Manual  of  Serum  Diagnosis.  By  Dr.  O.  Rostoskl.  Autfa  r- 
ized  Translation  by  Dr.  Charles  Bolduan.  First  Bditi  i. 
New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  London:  Chapman  A  H  I, 
Ltd.    1904. 
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Original  Slctidejf. 

THE  PSyCHOLEPTIC  CRISES  * 

BT  DB.    PIBSBB  JANBT   Of  FABIS, 

Profenor  oj  Payckaiom  in  ths  Cotteg*  of  France,  Director    ol    the 
PtuduilogimL  Ldboralmy  of  tke  SalpitriiTe  Cliitie. 

The  president  of  your  society  has  been  kind 
enough  to  invite  me  to  present  to  you  this 
evening  a  short  review  of  certtun  studies  of 
mine,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  do  so.  It  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  lay  before  you  a  specimen 
of  the  researches  we  are  making  at  the  College 
of  France  and  at  the  SalpfitriSre  in  one  of  the 
laboratories  connected  with  Professor  Ray- 
mond's service,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  criti- 
cism and  advice.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  mutual 
enlightenment  and  control  which  come  of  inves- 
tigations carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the 
geientific  world. 


After  several  years'  experience  in  deaUng  with 
a  large  number  of  patients  tormented  by  obses- 
sions, impulsions,  manias  of  interrogation,  tics 
and  phobias  of  different  sorts,  —  patients  whom 
I  have  come  to  group  together  under  the  generic 
name  of  psychasthenics,  —  I  have  been  led  to 
consider  the  majority  of  these  symptoms  a^ 
secondary,  and  to  regard  aa  the  essential  feature 
of  the  disease,  as  the  source  of  the  obsessions, 
impulsions  and  phobias  certain  profounder  dis- 
turbances of  the  feehngs,  the  will  and  the  per- 
ception. 

It  was  difficult  to  establish  the  priority  of 
these  latter  disturbances  in  certain  subjects 
abready  advanced  in  the  evolution  of  the  neurosis 
and  in  whom  all  the  symptoms  appeared  massed 
together.  Consequently,  I  was  led  to  seek  out 
particularly  the  inchoate  cases,  in  which  these 
fundamental  troubles  showed  themselves  in  an 
isolated  manner  to  a  high  degree  before  the  devel- 
opment of  the  phenomena  which  I  considered, 
either  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  secondary.  In  this 
way  my  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  a 
certain  group  of  facts  which  were  undoubtedly 
aheady  known,  but  which  seemed  to  me  pecu- 
liarly suitable  for  the  explanation  of  the  more 
complex  cases. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  about  the  pa- 
tients of  whom  I  am  to  speak  to  you,  is  that 
their  mental  troubles  do  not  develop  slowly  and 
insidiously  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  psychas- 
thenic, but  rather  stormily,  reaching  a  climax 
sufficiently  quickly  to  constitute  a  veritable 
crisis.  From  this  point  on,  these  troubles  are 
relatively  uncomplicated  and  exert  their  influ- 
ence almost  exclusively  upon  the  acts  of  the 
patient  and  upon  his  perception  of  exterior  or 
interior  reality.  For  these  crises,  affecting  ap- 
parently the  patient's  acts  and  percepts  alone, 
I  propose  to  adopt  the  name  "  psycholeptic 
crises,"  with  the  conviction  that  the  facts  I  have 
still  to  lay  before  you  will  justify  this  designation. 

*  Paper  read  by  invitBtion  bsfora  the  Boston  Society  of  Paychi- 
■trraod  Neurology  at  the  meatinc  held  Oct.  20,  1904. 

TraiulaUon  by  J.  W.  Courtney,  M.D.,  Boston,  Corresponding 
Xember  of  the  Nearologiea]  Society  of  Pano. 


Allow  me  to  relate  to  you  a  few  of  these  cases 
before  summing  up  their  psyeholo^c  character- 
istics, which,  indeed,  are  also  their  essential 
clinical  characteristics. 

We  wUl  find  our  first  cases,  in  fact  the  most 
clear-cut,  among  the  psychic  outbreaks  some- 
times occurring  in  epilepsy.  Ottolenghi  *■  has 
described  phenomena  of  this  sort  under  the  name 
of  "  the  twihght  state  of  epileptics."  Haflkovec  * 
has  reported  an  example  of  it  which  is  very 
interesting  from  our  point  of  view.  Pick*  (of 
Prague)  has  recently  described  several  cases  of  it 
that  seem  to  me  to  fall  into  the  same  group. 

I  have  myself  called  particular  attention  to 
the  same  sort  of  phenomena  in  various  of  my 
writings ;  you  will  find  them  especially  discussed 
in  a  chapter  of  my  most  recent  work  ("Obsessions 
et  la  Psychast6nie")  *  in  which  I  endeavored  to 
study  the  relations  existing  between  psychas- 
thenics and  epileptics. 

Here  is  a  r6sum£  of  two  of  these  observations: 

Obsbevation  I.  A  young  girl  of  fifteen, 
Hot.,  whose  epilepsy  b^an  at  the  age  oi  eight 
years  by  attacks  of  vertigo  with  deglutitory  tics 
and  who  has  had  classic^  attacks  of  grand  mal 
since  puberty,  has  suffered  now  for  some  time 
from  the  following  singular  crises:  All  of  a  sudden 
she  ceases  work  and  indeed  all  activity;  she  re- 
n^ins  motionless  upon  a  chair  and  when  one 
insists  upon  her  getting  up  ana  doing  something, 
she  replies  plaintively:  "  I  ask  nothing  better 
than  to  work,  but  I  don't  see  clearly  —  shall  I 
always  be  blind?  " 

She  came  to  the  laboratory  in  this  state  and  I 
was  able  to  make  out  that  she  had  absolutely  no 
visual  disturbance.  We  will  come  back  to  the 
examination  of  the  different  forms  of  sensibility, 
but  I  will  say  in  passing  that  the  movements  of 
the  eye  and  the  sensation  of  these  movements 
were  no  more  affected  than  the  visual  acuity, 
the  perception  of  colors  or  the  field  of  vision. 
Even  with  her  eyes  closed,  the  patient  was  fully 
aware  of  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  and  of 
the  direction  in  which  they  turned.  As  I  have 
shown  elsewhere  the  only  thing  present  during 
this  period  was  an  abnormal  feeling  relative  to 
the  reality  of  the  visible  outside  world  and  a 
doubt  about  the  existence  of  things,  joined  to 
the  fundamental  abulia. 

The  child  came  out  of  this  state  at  the  end  of 
a  few  days  through  a  complete  epileptic  attack. 

Observation  II.  The  second  observation, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred  on  various  occa- 
sions, is  perhaps  even  more  complete  than  the 
first.  Is  —  ,  a  young  woman  of  twenty-two, 
has  had  outspoken  epileptic  seizures  since  puberty, 
at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  per  month.  On  one 
occasion,  following  an  abortive  seizure  of  which 
she  felt  only  the  beginnings,  she  entered  suddenly 
into  the  following  condition:  she  saw  and  heard 
everything  as  usual,  and  here  again  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  out  even  the  slightest  alteration 
of  the  special  senses,  of  tactile  sensibility  or,  what 
is  more  important,  of  kinesthetic  sensation  and 
visceral  sensibility.  Still,  although  she  felt 
everything  as  usual,  she  began  to  doubt  every- 
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thing.  She  no  longer  felt  sure  whether  what 
she  saw  existed  or  not.  Looking  at  her  mother 
she  would  say:  "  I  should  like  to  believe  that 
this  woman  is  my  mother,  but  I  can't;  I  can't 
even  get  it  into  my  head  that  this  person  is  alive." 
She  also  had  doubts  of  herself.  "  Perhaps  I 
have  lost  my  own  self;  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am 
alive.  .  .  ."  She  believed  nothing  that  was 
said  to  her,  discontinued  all  work  ana  was  unable 
to  fix  her  attention. 

This  state  lasted  four  days  and  then  seemed 
to  disappear,  at  least  in  part,  in  consequence  of 
some  emotion.  The  patient  felt  better,  came 
back  somewhat  to  reality  and  was  overjoyed 
thereat.  She  was  still  unable  to  do  any  work, 
however^  and  could  not  fix  her  attention  volun- 
tarily upon  anything.  On  the  sixth  day  it  all 
began  again.  She  again  felt  herself  in  a  dreamy 
state  and  doubted  everything.  This  time  she 
grew  impatient  of  her  abnormal  condition,  ex- 
perienced a  feeling  of  malaise,  of  suffocation, 
and  complained  of  being  greatly  distressed. 
She  made  futile  efforts  to  attain  to  a  feeling  of 
rei^ty  and  took  on  an  interrogating  mania.  Had 
this  state  been  further  prolonged,  the  patient 
would  have  reached  the  full  development  of  the 
"  disease  of  interrogation  and  anxiety."  But 
the  seventh  day  brought  an  epileptic  attack  and 
the  situation  was  relieved.  After  the  seizure 
she  returned  to  her  normal  condition,  and  the 
bizarre  state  above  described  recurred  only 
three  times  during  her  life,  although  she  contin- 
ued to  suffer  from  the  major  form  of  epilepsy.* 

We  see,  then,  occurring  in  epileptics  these 
sudden  mental  troubles,  which  involve  the  per- 
ception of  the  outside  world  and  of  self,  with 
transformation  of  the  entire  personal  activity. 

II. 

Such  observations  are  fairly  rare  concerning 
epileptics  properly  so-called  or,  at  least,  have 
not  frequently  been  made;  for  the  study  of  the 
mental  state  of  epileptics  leaves  much  still  to  be 
desired.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  very 
common  when  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  class  of  patients  I  have  grouped  together 
under  the  name  of  psychasthenics.  Doubtless, 
in  many  cases,  the  mental  state  which  character- 
izes them,  with  its  abulias,  inability  to  fix  the 
attention,  doubts  on  the  reality  of  things  or 
of  self,  and  all  the  secondary  troubles  which 
come  from  them,  develops  slowly  and  insid- 
iously. In  the  train  of  an  infectious  disease, 
&  confinement,  a  fatigue  or  an  emotion,  the 
mental  state  undergoes  a  gradual  degradation 
and  the  patient  is  unable  to  tell  you  just  when 
his  trouble  began.  But  one  must  not  think  it 
is  aiw&ys  so.  Much  oftener  than  is  generally 
supposed,  there  is  a  definite  beginning  and,  as 
certain  patients  have  toid  me,  the  trouble  comes 
upon  them  suddenly  "  like  the  blow  of  a  stick  " 
and  they  are  rapidly  changed. 

I  might  recall  to  your  attention  many  earlier 
observations  in  this  connection,  where  the  same 
fact  was  mentioned  without  being  emphasized. 


You  may  remember  that  celebrated  case  of  Ball's: 
"  Our  patient,"  says  this  author,  "  was  employed 
in  a  bank;  he  worked  well  and  steadily  until 
suddenly  one  morning  in  Jime,  1874,  about  10.30 
o'clock,  he  became  conscious  of  a  sudden  change 
in  the  appearance  of  objects;  they  entirely  lost 
for  him  the  element  of  reality."  Here  is  die 
patient's  own  story  of  his  condition:  "  In  June, 
1874, 1  felt  almost  suddenly  and  without  any  pun 
or  giddiness,  a  change  take  place  in  the  way  I 
saw  things.  Everything  looked  odd  and  strange, 
although  forms  and  colors  were  not  lost."  This 
trouble  gradually  disappeared,  but  began  agun 
five  years  later  in  the  same  sudden  way  and  in  a 
more  serious  form:  "  In  December,  1880,  I  felt 
mjmelf  dwindling,  disappearing;  after  a  time 
nothing  was  left  of  me  but  my  empty  body  with 
its  same  old  form.  Since  that  time  my  person- 
ality has  completely  vanished  —  everything 
around  me  has  grown  more  and  more  strange 
until  now  I  not  only  do  not  know  what  I  am, 
but  I  can't  get  a  mental  grasp  upon  the  thing 
they  call  existence,  reaUty."  • 

For  further  details  of  the  case,  such  as  the  lo6s 
of  volition,  the  annihilation  of  activity  and  tiie 
feeUng  of  automatism,  I  will  refer  you  to  Ball's 
original  work. 

I,  myself,  published  some  time  ago  some 
curious  and  absolutely  comparable  cases,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  I  will  venture  to  det«l 
to  you.  A  young  girl  of  eighteen,  Bei  — ,  of 
neuropathic  family,  be  it  said,  had  clandestindy 
maintained  illicit  relations  with  a  yoimg  man 
of  the  neighborhood  for  some  time,  without  any 
disturbance  of  her  mental  health.  One  day  her 
eye  fell  upon  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  which 
told  the  story  of  two  young  lovers  whose  conduct 
had  brought  about  the  ruin  of  their  families. 
The  story  seemed  to  fit  her  own  case  exactly. 
It  upset  her  completely  and  she  felt  as  thou^ 
she  had  received  a  blow  upon  the  head.  This 
feeling  as  of  a  violent  blow  upon  the  head  is  very 
characteristic;  it  has  been  observed  repeatedly 
in  patients  whose  mental  condition  has  been 
suddenly  upset.  In  her  emotion,  Bei  —  felt  the 
need  of  getting  outdoors.  Once  in  the  open, 
she  viewed  herseif  with  amazement,  for  she 
experienced  a  most  peculiar  feeling.  Beyond 
a  certain  discomfort  in  the  back  of  the  head, 
she  had  no  sense  of  bodily  illness;  she  saw  clearly, 
heard  well,  could  move  without  difficulty  ana 
was  keenly  aware  of  her  movements;  she  went 
about  looking  for  herself  under  the  impression 
that  she  had  disappeared  and  that  things  of  the 
moment  no  longer  had  anything  to  do  with  her 
personality.  From  that  time  on  she  incessantly 
repeated  the  same  thing:  "  But  where  am  I? 
What  has  become. of  me?  It  isn't  I  who  walk 
and  talk  and  eat.  I  lack  something  to  give  me 
real  existence."  And  so  she  went  on,  incapable 
of  making  up  her  mind  to  anything,  crippled  in 
her  activity,  lost  to  all  notion  of  time,  oblivious 
to  present  existence. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  refer  you  to  the 
published  study  of  this  and  another  similar  case  — 
that  of  a  young  man  of  twenty,  Ver  —  for  data 
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on  the  various  forms  of  sensibility,  particularly 
the  muscular  and  kinesthetic,  which  were  found 
absolutely  intact.' 

To  these  older  cases  it  would  be  easy  to  add  a 
very  large  number  of  new  ones,  in  which  the 
circumstances  were  identical.  Illany  psychas- 
thenics of  the  obsessed  or  the  phobic  types,  whose 
trouble  now  seems  chronic,  tell  you  with  great 
precision  that  their  whole  trouble  began  suddenly, 
at  a  definite  time.  Here,  for  example,  is  the 
case  of  a  yoimg  woman  of  thirty-three.  Dob  — , 
a  t3rpical  agoraphobe  of  many  years'  standing. 
Time  will  not  permit  me  to  give  you  her  present 
trouble  in  detail,  but  she  stubbornly  maintains 
that  she  knows  precisely  the  moment  it  all  began. 
"  I  was,  "  she  says, "  a  child  like  another,  simply 
very  timid.  One  day  when  I  was  about  ten 
years  old,  I  was  sent  on  an  errand  to  a  nearby 
store.  I  didn't  expect  to  find  anybody  there 
except  the  proprietress,  but  when  I  got  in  I  saw 
two  people  talking  together  and  it  made  an  im- 
pression on  me  I  can't  explain.  Suddenly,  vio- 
lently and  without  any  warning  whatsoever,  I 
felt  a  sort  of  dizziness  and  everything  went  queer. 
It  seemed  as  though  I  could  no  longer  do  anything, 
as  if  I  could  no  longer  control  myself  and  was 
going  to  do  something  silly;  I  was  Uke  one  in  a 
dream.  The  first  time  ttus  didn't  last  long, 
at  least,  not  like  the  whole  feeling,  but  I  have 
never  since  been  like  my  old  self." 

Those  of  you  who  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
wade  through  my  works  on  the  obsessions  may 
perhaps  be  jfamiliar  with  a  person  I  call  John,  — 
a  character,  I  venture  to  say  without  hesitation, 
well  worthy  of  your  acquaintance;  in  fact,  the 
most  astonishing  eiDbodiment  of  tics,  mental 
<3t)tchet3,  phobias  and  obsessions  imaginable.  It 
is  very  curious  indeed  to  hear  him  tell  with  a 
precision  that  never  falters  the  story  of  the  onset 
of  his  miseries.  When  he  was  about  fifteen  years 
old  he  was  given  to  masturbation.  One  day, 
aftw  performing  the  act,  he  experienced  a  feehng 
so  remarkable  that  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years 
he  still  speaks  of  it  shudderingly.  He  was  very 
tired  at  the  time  and  the  orgasm  had  been  brought 
about  only  with  great  difficulty.  "  He  felt  some- 
thing give  way  in  his  head  [always  the  same 
"  blow  upon  the  head  "  idea]  and  then  the  whole 
universe  seemed  misty.  Things  appeared  to  him 
to  lose  their  reality,  as  though  he  had  suffered  a 
tremendous  degradation  of  his  strength  and  of 
his  vitality.  He  could  no  longer  accomplish 
any  act  that  called  for  the  slightest  degree  of 
attention;  he  could  make  no  effort  of  attention; 
in  fact  he  wasn't  capable  of  any  definite  feeUng. 
In  the  wake  of  these  phenomena  there  fohowed 
a  perfect  horde  of  terrors,  anxieties,  ruminations, 
etc.  One  might  easily  group  about  these  two 
cases  a  large  number  of  others  in  which  the  dis- 
ease was  ushered  in  by  a  similar  crisis. 

Along  with  these  patients  you  will  find  a  much 
more  numerous  cohort  who  have  had  in  the 
course  of  their  lives,  not  merely  a  single  definite 
crisis  of  this  sort,  following  which  they  never  fully 
recovered,  but  a  great  number  of  such  crises  punct- 
uated by  intervals  of  almost  normal  existence. 


S^jlas  had  already  laid  stress  upon  the  ap-  , 
pearance  of  certain  characteristic  troubles 
which  presage  "  crises  of  obsession."  These 
periods  manifest  themselves  as  an  attenuated 
form  of  mental  confusion.  For  two  or  three  days 
there  is  an  exaggeration  of  certain  neurasthenic 
symptoms;  the  patients  don't  know  themselves; 
no  longer  find  themselves  as  before.  The  atten- 
tion is  very  defective,  hard  to  fix,  easy  to  tire; 
the  memory  is  sluggish  and  untrustworthy. 
Motor  vohtion  is  affected  and  abulia  betrays 
itself  by  an  incoercible  apathy.' 

I  have  myself  called  special  attention  to  these 
states,  which  I  call  the  psychasthenic  periods. 
Save  in  certain  exceptions^  patients  who  are 
continuously  for  years  a  prey  to  obsessions  and 
phobias,  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  these  incidents 
are  not  perenniaJ,  but  have  a  beginning  and  an 
end.  In  certain  periods  of  relative  health  it  is 
obvious  that  the  same  facts,  the  same  thoughts, 
may  arise  without  in  any  way  provoking  the 
incidents  to  which  they  formerly  gave  rise. 
There  is  evidently  at  certain  times  a  predisposi- 
tion to  the  obsession  and  one  which  is  character- 
ized by  a  great  number  of  mental  troubles  inde- 
pendent of  the  obsession  itself.  I  dwelt  strongly 
on  this  point  in  my  discussion  of  the  case  of 
Kl  —  in  whom  for  several  dajrs  disturbances  of 
sleep,  headaches  and  abnormal  feehngs  precede 
and  annoimce  the  obsession:  "  I  feel  that  I  am 
as  nothing;  I  have  entirely  lost  my  will-power, 
and  anybody  can  do  with  me  as  he  wishes,  for  I 
have  become  a  mere  machine;  I  can  neither  read 
nor  understand;  .  .  .  people  seem  queer  and  I 
want  to  get  angry  with  them,  their  heads  look  so 
odd.  ...  I  grow  strange,  incomprehensible  to 
myself,  and  I  ask  myself  questions  upon  a  perfect 
horde  of  things."  In  this  patient,  Kl  —  ,  events 
take  place  with  a  certain  gradation,  although  the 
attack  often  begins  at  night  by  a  peculiar  head- 
ache and,  at  times,  develops  quite  rapidly.  But 
there  are  other  patients  in  whom  exactly  similar 
phenomena  come  on  abruptly  and  reach  their 
maximum  in  a  few  hours.  I  have  seen  it  so  hap- 
pen in  dipsomaniacs.  D  — ,  a  man  of  thirty,  thus 
states  his  case:  "  From  time  to  time  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  I  suddenly  give  out.  I  am  no  longer 
good  for  anything;  I  can't  even  understand  what 
I  read.  Everything  gets  confused  and  strange 
.  .  .  and  this  condition,"  he  adds,  "  is  imbear- 
able."  In  my  opinion  it  is  simply  to  escape  from 
it  that  he  seeks  an  excitation  in  drunkenness,  and 
the  dipsomaniacal  impulse  is  entirely  secondary, 
as  indeed  is  demonstrated  by  its  late  a'^jpearance, 
long  after  the  onset  of  the  crises  of  depression.^" 

One  might  also  cite  the  case  of  Das  — .  While 
in  a  state  of  almost  normal  health  it  suddenly 
comes  over  her  that  she  is  dying,  that  she  has 
been  buried  alive:  "  I  am  in  a  lethargy,  I  dream 
my  life,  I  am  asleep  in  a  coffin,  I  am  not  alive 
nor  are  the  people  about  me;  I  am  not  sure  that 
what  exists  is  quite  real.  .  .  ."  She  doesn't  go 
on  complaining  of  this  feeling  long,  for  in  a  short 
time  there  come  on  phobias  of  deglutition  and 
obsessions  relative  to  handkerchiefs  and  corks 
she  thinks  she  has  swallowed. 
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It  would  be  useless  to  take  further  time  upon  a 
large  number  of  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  could  easily  be  got  together..  Those 
already  given  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to 
you  how  frequent  this  type  of  crisis  is  in  psychas- 
thenics, either  at  the  d^but  or  in  the  course  of 
their  disease. 

III. 

All  these  crises  are  singularly  alike  and  I  have 
often  been  surprised  to  hear  patients  of  entirely 
different  social  levels  employ  identical  expressions 
and  hit  upon  the  same  bizarre  metaphors;  all 
of  which  shows  how  exactly  aUke  all  their  feelings 
are  at  bottom. 

The  best  classification  I  can  offer  you  is  based 
upon  the  duration  of  this  mental  trouble  and 
upon  its  evolution.  From  this  point  of  view 
there  would  be  two  clinical  types  —  the  first  with 
a  sudden  onset  and  termination,  the  second 
also  sudden  in  its  onset  but  terminating  quite 
imperceptibly,  after  running  an  almost  indefi- 
nitely prolonged  course.  As  the  first  form  is 
the  most  curious  and  the  least  well  known,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  give  you  the  history  of 
Mar — ,  a  young  girl  of  twenty-seven.  This 
patient  is  at  first  glance  very  perplexing;  she 
complains  of  constant  severe  vertigo.  "I 
seem  to  faint  away,"  says  she,  "  three  or  four 
times  a  day."  Now  these  crises,  to  the  onlooker, 
are  very  singular;  there  is  no  real  vertiginous 
state,  no  more  does  the  patient  faint  away;  she 
has  no  convulsive  movement  and  presents  none 
of  the  phenomena  of  anxiety.  In  a  word,  it  all 
goes  on  in  the  patient's  feelings.  She  groans, 
ceases  all  activity  and  interests  herself  not  at  all 
in  exterior  things:  "  It  seems  to  me  that  I  go 
away  and  come  back  to  myself;  everything  grows 
small  around  me,  I  grow  small  myself.  I  become 
totally  different;  I  grow  so  small  that  soon  I  won't 
occupy  any  space  at  all."  Then  as  we  inquire 
into  this  change  of  stature,  she  goes  on:  "No, 
there  isn't  any  change  in  volume,  my  hand  re- 
mains just  as  large  as  ever,  but  it's  less  real,  less 
ahve,  it's  a  dream  hand.  It's  as  if  I  stood  outside 
of  life.  Others  are  interested  in  the  things  I 
see,  not  I;  it's  hke  a  sort  of  review.  Things 
seem  to  be  done  simply  to  be  seen  and  touched, 
but  not  to  be  hved  with."  (Note  that  there  is 
never  any  real  anesthesia  in  the  case  and,  as  she 
says,  that  this  expression  of  Uttleness  is  pure 
imagery.)  Her  clearest  cut  impression  is  of 
losing  hej  personaUty,  of  dying,  of  vanishing,  of 
being  annihilated:  "  My  hands  are  no  longer 
mine,  my  feet  do  not  belong  to  me.  That's  why 
I  no  longer  walk,  talk  and  act.  One  day  I  stopped 
eating  because  my  mouth  was  no  longer  mine 
and  what  I  ate  ceased  to  be  real." 

The  most  extraordinary  thing  about  this  young 
woman,  a  thing  I  have  rarely  seen  so  well  marked, 
is  the  shortness  of  the  duration  of  this  state. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  twenty  minutes 
at  most,  she  grows  calm  and  resumes  all  her 
activities,  saying  that  things  are  again  quite  real 
and  that  she  knows  what  she  has  to  do.  If  it 
were  not  that  she  retains  the  fear  of  relapsing 


into  the  same  condition,  which  fills  her  with 
horror,  she  would  be  absolutely  free  from  trouble. 
She  is  not  even  in  any  sense  amnesic,  for  she 
remembers  with  the  utmost  clearness  everything 
she  has  been  through  and  felt. 

About  these  strictly  typical  cases,  one  might 
range  psycholeptic  crises  of  the  same  sort,  which 
are  short-lived  and  seldom  give  rise  to  secondary 
phenomena.  Obviously  tluig  is  the  form  of  the 
disease  that  most  closely  approaches  epilepsy, 
and  a  form  which,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  I  have 
seen  most  often  in  genuine  epileptics.  The  other 
variety  will  be  made  up  of  crises  of  longer  dura- 
tion, which  may  last  for  years.  In  the  case  o{ 
John,  for  example,  the  crisis  seems  to  have  come 
on  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  has  existed  now 
more  than  fifteen  years  with  the  same  charac- 
teristics. It  is  the  commonest  form  in  psychas- 
thenics and  the  one  which  is  oftenest  the  point 
of  departure  for  phobias  and  obsessions. 

IV. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  define  and  especially  so  to 
interpret  phenomena  we  imderstand  so  incom- 
pletely, and  I  have  no  illusions  on  the  value  of 
the  theories  we  are  able  to  furnish  by  way  of 
explanation  of  them.  We  should  simply  amy 
the  symptoms  which  seem  to  us  characteiistie. 
in  order  to  reach  a  general  conception,  a  point 
of  departure  for  future  studies. 

It  is  primarily  essential,  in  my  opinion,  to  put 
in  evidence  the  negative  peculianties  of  these 
crises,  which  are  too  often  overlooked  in  hypothet- 
ical interpretations.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
no  delirium  properly  so-called,  and  not  even  any 
mental  confusion;  the  patient  expresses  himself 
clearly  and  reasons  inteUigently.  One  even 
notices  an  increase  in  the  memory  for  the  past 
and  in  the  subtlety  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 
This  characteristic  is  important  for  diagnosis  and 
should  be  considered  in  the  discussion  of  the 
intellectual  theories  of  obsession,  for  it  shows  us 
that  both  the  obsession  and  the  dehrium  are  far 
from  being  primary. 

A  second  negative  characteristic  of  still  greater 
importance  is  the  absence  of  any  actual  motor 
trouble.  The  subject  moves  perfectly,  in  every 
way;  in  fart,  his  movements  are  exaggerated.  It 
is  important  in  this  cormection  to  examine  into 
the  movements  of  the  sensorial  organs,  whidi 
are  perfectly  within  the  subject's  control,  a  point 
to  which  I  called  attention  above  in  speaking  of 
the  movements  of  the  eyes.  In  like  manner  the 
tendon  reflexes  and  even  the  cutaneous  are 
normal  throughout. 

Negative  characteristic  number  three  is  also 
of  considerable  importance.  This  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  different  forms  of  sensation, 
at  least  as  far  as  we  can  determine  by  the  means 
at  our  command,  seem  to  be  perfectly  intact. 
The  discussion  of  this  point  is  deUcate  and  im- 
portant; I  must  refer  you  to  the  study  I  have 
made  of  it  on  several  occasions  and  can  give  you 
at  this  time  ordy  my  conclusions.^  In  a  small 
number  of  cases,  when  the  disease  has  lasted  a 
very  long  time,  I  have  been  able  to  make  out  a 
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certain  degree  of  analgesia  or  rather  a  certain 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  neglect 
agreeable  or  painful  impresalona;  for  example, 
a  certain  indifference  to  heat  or  cold  rather  than 
a  Teal  anesthesia.     But  aside  from  these  few 
exceptional  and  ill-defined  facts,  it  should  not 
be  foigotten  that  all  forms  of  sensation  are  pre- 
served without  exception.     I  do  not  speak  merely 
c^the  special  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  but  also 
of  cutaneous,  muscular  and  visceral  sensibihty. 
Seally,it  is  only  too  easy  to  connect  the  bizarre 
feelingB  exprewed  by  patients  apropos  of  their 
personality  to   alterations  of    the  cenesthesia; 
the  affirmation  of  this  relation  has  been  so  often 
made  by  all  philosophers  and  all  the  older  alien- 
ists that  I  could  not  help  making  my  first  investi- 
gations in  that  direction.     Hence  I  pray  your 
attention  to  the  great  pains  I  was  at  in  my  first 
obeervation  —  that  of  Bei  — ,  for  example,  to 
verify  the  condition  of  the  muscular  sense.     I 
employed  every  means  to  determine  that  in  fact 
this  person  perceived  the  movements  of  her  limbs 
and  that  she  appreciated  differences  in  wdlght 
almost  as  well  as  I  did  myself.     Even  the  move- 
ments of  the  eyes,  when  made  with  closed  eye- 
lids, are  acotirately  appreciated  by  this  subject, 
and  she  knows  very  well  in  what  direction  her 
glance  is  turned.    Visceral  sensibility  is  very  hard 
to  measure  and  it  is  perhaps  on  this  account  that 
we  are  inclined  to  explain  all  symptoms  possible 
on  the  ground    of  visceral    anesthesia.    All  I 
can  say  is  that  my  patients  have  been  rigor- 
ouBly  questioned  and  examined  on  this  point  and 
that  1^  have  appeared  to  feel  hunger  and  thirst 
and  all  abdominal  needs  in  a  normal  way.     I 
earnestly  beseech  authors  studying  similar  cases 
to  ascertain  with  precision  and  gauge  these  various 
forms  of  kinesthetic   and  miiscular  sensibility 
b^ore  voicing  explanations  which  are  over-easy. 
Indeed  it  appears  that  we  might  easily  explain 
the  troubles  presented  by  our  patients  by  apply- 
ing to   them   certain   very  simple   philosophic 
notions  which  were  formerly  very  clearly  ex- 
pounded by  Maine  de  Biran  and  more  recently  by 
Ribot.    The  feeling  of  personality,  said  these 
authors,  is  made  up  mainly  of  the   ensemble  of 
our  visceral  and  muscular  sensations;  moreover, 
the  sensations  of  the  movements  of  our  members 
are  intermingled  with  all  other  sensations  in  order 
to  add  the  cognizance  of  the  position  of  objects, 
of  their  resistance  and  their  reality.     Since  our 
patients  complain  of  a  doubt  of  self  and  of  the 
reality  of  objects,  one  might  say  simply  that 
theirs  is  a  profound  disturbance  of  cenesthesia, 
that  is  to  say,  of  their  visceral  and  kinesthetic 
soisatioDS.     One  might  even  go  farther:    it  is 
to-day  admitted,  at  least  for  a  time,  that  cenes- 
thesia with  its  constituent  sensations  and  move- 
ments is    subserved    by    certain    sensorimotor 
r^ons  of  the  cerebral  cortex.     Hence  one  may 
hastily  conclude  that  the  psycholeptic  crises  are 
caused  by  trouble  suddenly  arising  in  these  regions, 
and  the  whole  'disease  assumes  a  much  simpler 
appearance.    Adopt  this  temporary  explanation 
if  you  find  it  more  convenient;  it  is  really  of  no 
grea^    consequence.     I   have   been   striving   to 


focus  upon  the  cUnical  sjmdrome,  not  to  discuss 
its  hypothetical  interpretation.  But  permit  me 
simply  to  point  out  to  you  that  distiurbances  in 
the  psychomotor  sphere  are  ordinarily  made  man- 
ifest and  open  to  diagnosis  only  through  such 
symptoms  as  paralyses  of  various  kinds  and  vis- 
ceral and  kinesthetic  anesthesise,  whereas  in  our 
patients  none  of  these  phenomena  has  ever  been 
observed;  hence  the  above  explanation,  while 
perhaps  convenient,  is  still  purely  philosophic. 


The  positive  characteristics  which  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  psycholeptic  crisis  and  should 
characterize  it,  may  be  divided  into  two  groups: 
First,  the  pecuhar  feelings  expressed  by  the 
patient  and  the  disturbances  of  action. 

In  mental  diseases  we  are  compelled  to  give 
heed  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  even  when  we 
can't  very  well  explaiQ  to  ourselves  the  raison 
d'etre  of  such  feelings.  The  frenzied  ideas  of 
patients  have  been  carefully  analyzed,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  same  work  has  not  been 
pushed  to  an  equal  extent  with  reference  to  the 
obviously  vaguer  feelings  described  by  these 
psycholeptic  subjects.  I  have  been  reproached 
for  being  unmindful  of  descriptions,  divisions  and 
distinctions  in  analyzing  the  bizarre  feelings  of 
these  persons,  who  always  have  the  sensation 
that  what  they  do  is  insufficient  or  unfinished, 
who  are  under  the  constant  impression  that  they 
are  dreaming  or  who  complain  so  queerly  of  no 
longer  being  capable  of  any  emotion  and  suffer 
because  they  do  not  suffer.  These  reproaches 
hardly  apply,  for  in  psychic  phenomena  as  well 
as  in  phj^ical  matters,  knowledge  can  be  gained 
only  from  countless  observations  made  with 
precision  and  properly  classified.  One  does  not 
find  fault  with  a  naturalist  who  describes  innu- 
merable varieties  of  a  species  of  mollusc  or  a 
genus  of  plants.  We  also  must  arrange  our 
catalogue  of  psychologic  facts,  and  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  describing  the  subdivisions  of  the 
feeUng  of  unreality  and  the  different  varieties 
of  that  of  erroneous  apperception.  Such  a  labor 
is  indeed  often  more  useful  than  the  premature 
construction  of  theories  upon  phenomena  half 
understood. 

In  the  matter  at  hand,  I  have  been  struck  by 
one  peculiarity  invariably  present  in  the  feelings 
experienced  during  the  crises.  It  is  always  a 
question  of  a  fundamental  feeling;  action,  per- 
ception and  emotion  are  incomplete,  unfinished; 
the  mind  does  not  carry  out  its  processes  to  their 
normal  completion;  it  stops  short  of  its  former  at- 
tainments in  the  development  of  phenomena.  To 
express  this  fundamental  idea  I  took  the  liberty 
to  coin  the  expression  "  feeling  of  incompletion." 
This  expression  seems  to  me  more  accurate  than 
the  term"  feehng  of  imperfection,"  which  wrongly 
implies  a  desire  for  a  perfection  above  the  aver- 
age; it  also  seems  to  me  more  correct  than  the 
term  "  feeling  of  insufficiency,"  for  it  is  not  a 
question  of  any  insufficiency,  but  rather  of  the 
absence  of  any  definite  and  complete  termina- 
tion.   The  idea  expressed  by  the  word  "complete" 
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seems  to  me  the  principal  one  and  ought  to  enter 
into  thej^designation  of  these  feelings  expressed 
byg^  patients  apropos  of  their  perceptions  and 
emotions  as  well  as  of  their  actions. 

In  certain  ones  these  feelings  seem  to  be  par- 
ticularly en  rapport  with  a  group  of  facts.  For 
example,  the  first  patient  I  described  to  you 
complained  particularly  of  not  seeing  objects 
in  their  normal  aspect;  it  was  above  aU  a  ques- 
tion of  a  disturbance  of  the  feeling  of  reahty  in 
visual  perception.  The  second  patient  seemed 
to  present  the  disturbance  both  in  the  visual  and 
auditory  perceptions.  Others,  singularly  enough, 
have  special  difficulty  in  a  category  of  perceptions 
which  are  little  imderstood  —  the  perceptions 
of  other  people,  the  sort  that  lead  us  to  think  that 
we  have  to  do  with  thinking  beings  like  ourselves 
and  not  with  inanimate  objects.  In  certain  crist^ 
one  patient  will  say  to  me :  "  I  no  longer  see  Uving 
beings,  I  am  surrounded  by  people  who  are  dead; 
you  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  alive;  physical 
objects  continue  to  be  almost  real." 

There  might  be  room  for  discussion  as  to  the 
part  played  by  ideas  in  such  language.  I  cite 
it  simply  as  an  example  of  the  systematization  in 
the  feelmgs  of  incompletion.  Even  in  these  cases 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  alteration  is  alwa}rs 
more  general.  Questioned  about  other  phenom- 
ena to  which  they  have  called  no  attention, 
patients  admit  that  they  really  do  have  feelings 
of  queemess  and  strangeness  with  regard  to 
them,  and  it  is  often  easy  to  discover  the  causes 
which  have  had  the  attention  in  such  or  such 
direction  and  determined  the  particular  systema- 
tization. 

The  majority  of  subjects,  moreover,  are  far  from 
talking  in  this  way;  on  the  contrary  they  are 
disposed  to  complain  of  everything.  All  their 
perceptions  lack  reaUty,  just  as  all  their  actions 
are  incomplete;  in  a  word  their  feelings  of  incom- 
pletion are  much  more  general. 

The  second  important  group  of  symptoms 
takes  in,  according  to  my  idea,  the  disturbances 
of  action.  The  alteration  of  movement  itself  or 
of  the  sensation  of  movement  is  not  the  essential 
factor  in  these  crises,  as  has  been  claimed  by  the 
authors  above  mentioned;  it  is  rather  the  altera- 
tion of  action,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  at  all 
the  same  thing. 

In  this  domain  of  action  we  might  go  on  de- 
scribing almost  to  infinity  all  sorts  of  disturbances 
of  the  will,  the  resolution  and  the  attention.  If 
the  crisis  is  somewhat  prolonged,  there  may  be 
observed  every  variety  of  abulia,  irresolution, 
slowness  of  action,  feebleness  of  effort,  disorder 
of  action,  incompletion;  also  the  absence  of  all 
resistance,  and  particularly  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  certain  especially  difficult  actions,  as 
is  observed  in  the  social  or  professional  abulias. 
At  times  it  is  not  only  the  social  and  professional 
activities  which  are  annihilated,  but  every  sort, 
and  the  subject  remains  inert  indefinitely.  Other 
disturbances  are  especially  connected  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  attention,  with  the  inca- 
pacity to  take  in  new  situations.  The  descrip- 
tion of  all  these  disturbances  would  lead  us  into 


the  analysis  of  many  detailsj^which  I  consider 
indispensable  in  a  natural  history  of  psychic 
phenomena,  but  which  it  suffices  to  summarize 
here. 

These  groups  of  negative  and  positive  symptoms 
which  we  have  just  summarized  enable  us  to  differ- 
entiate and  diagnosticate  the  psycholeptic  crisis. 
The  absence  of  genuine  motor  disturbances, 
of  all  paralysis,  of  all  alteration  of  the  reflexes 
and  of  sensibihty,  permits  us  to  rule  out  most  of 
the  graver  cerebral  lesions.  The  disturbance  of 
the  attention  bears  only  upon  present  or  recent 
events  and  leaves  intact  the  reasoning  power  and 
the  memory  of  the  past,  a  fact  which  aUows  us  to 
eliminate  the  states  of  mental  confusion  and  stu- 
por. The  differentiation  from  the  hysteric  crisis 
might  cause  greater  perplexity  were  it  not  for  the 
observed  fact  that  after  the  psycholeptic  form 
the  patient  retains  a  very  clear  memory  of  what 
he  has  been  through.  He  may  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  outside  events  to  which  he  has  not  paid 
attention,  but  he  can  describe  with  great  readiness 
the  impressions  he  has  felt.  In  the  hysterical 
crisis  amnesia  plays  a  much  greater  rdle  and  the 
mental  state  is  by  no  means  the  same.  There 
is  no  feeling  of  incompletion  and  the  abulia  is  ' 
not  the  same;  furthermore  the  patient's  activity 
is  dammed  up  in  a  given  direction  rather  than 
suppressed.  It  is  a  question  of  mechanism,  of 
suggestion  and  of  the  limitation  of  the  field  of 
consciousness,  a  combination  which  brings  about 
a  different  kind  of  mental  alteration. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  diagnosis  between  the 
mental  outbreaks  of  epilepsy  and  what  I  call  t^e 
psycholeptic  crisis.  In  many  cases  I  behave  this 
diagnosis  to  be  difficult,  for  the  phenomena  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  one  another  and,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  may  be  encountered  in  the  same 
patients.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  the 
genuinely  epileptic  cases  the  mental  disturbance 
is  in  general  more  profound,  the  intelligence 
disturbed  to  a  greater  extent  and  the  consequent 
amnesia  more  marked. 

VI. 

Unquestionably  it  would  be  more  important 
to  get  together  all  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  psycholeptic  crisis  in  a  general  theory  which 
would  aid  in  a  better  understanding  of  them.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  understanding  of  the 
worlongs  of  the  central  nervous  system  such  an 
accomplishment  seems  to  me  impossible,  and  if  I 
take  the  liberty  to  offer  you  in  conclusion  some 
general  reflections,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  consider 
them  as  an  explanation,  but  rather  as  a  rdsum^  of 
my  observations,  which  may  be  of  some  service 
in  guiding  further  researches.  For  a  similar 
purpose  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  certain 
researches  of  mine  upon  what  I  have  ventured  to 
call  "the  functions  of  the  real." 

It  seems  to  me  evident  that  the  operations  of 
our  minds,  be  they  as  they  may,  can  manifest 
themselves  in  two  different  ways,  susceptible,  let 
it  be  understood,  of  innumerable  intermediary 
degrees.  At  times  these  operations  deal  almoet 
unproductively  with  conditions  which  are  enor- 
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mously  simplified.  These  are  the  operations 
bearing  upon  abstract  ideas,  general  ideas,  imagi- 
nary conceptions  and  representations,  and  even 
upon  the  reproduction  of  past  events.  At  other 
times  these  same  operations  work  in  a  way  that 
aeema  to  me  quite  difficult,  i.  e.,  where  they  bear 
upon  events  which  are  present  and  real  and  pro- 
duce a  knowledge  of  complex  events  which  are 
actually  taking  place  in  the  universe  at  the 
moment;  also  where  they  produce  reactions  in 
UB  which  are  likewise  perfectly  real  acts,  that  is 
to  say,  acts  capable  of  determining  modifications 
in  the  world  as  it  exists. 

Psychologists  have  long  contended  that  these 
operations  of  the  mind  are  identical  in  the  two 
cases,  that  it  is  always  a  question  of  grouping  and 
associating  images  in  a  systematic  manner.  The 
hypothesis  which  I  suggest  for  disposing  of  a 
liuge  number  of  pathologic  facts  is  that  these  two 
classes  of  operations  are  not  at  all  identical  from 
a  physiologic  standpoint.  The  first  are  simple 
and  easy  for  two  reasons:  primarily  because 
they  are  a  repetition  of  syntheses  previously 
aciueved,  and  secondarily  because  they  deal 
with  al^tract  elements  few  in  number  and 
enormously  simplified. 

The  second,  on  the  contrary,  are  difficult,  not 
only  because  they  demand  new  syntheses,  but 
particularly  because  they  act  upon  rich  and  infi- 
nitely complex  elements.  This  difference  might 
even  be  expressed,  if  one  so  desired,  in  anatomi- 
cal terms.  The  first  or  more  simple  operations 
would  call  for  the  operation  of  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  cortical  centers  and  particularly  for  the 
centers  for  sensorial  images;  the  second  would 
demand  the  intervention  of  much  more  numerous 
centers,  and  in  particular  the  association  of  sensi- 
tivo-motor  centers  with  the  preceding,  a  more 
difficult  association,  in  which  the  association 
centers,  such  as  they  are  accepted  to-day,  would 
have  a  more  important  r61e  to  play. 

There  is  still"  another  way  of  viewing  this  oppo- 
ation  between  the  two  groups  of  operations.  As 
is  well  known,  the  most  difficult  functions  are 
those  last  formed  in  the  evolution  of  beings. 
These  are  the  still  imstable  fimctions  not  yet 
registered  in  well-differentiated  and  thoroughly 
specialized  nervous  centers.  This  being  so,  is 
there  any  more  difficult  function  than  that  of  the 
present  action?  At  every  moment  of  life  there 
is  a  situation  which  is  new,  at  least  in  some  aspect ; 
life  never  absolutely  repeats  itself,  and  every 
action  is  in  part  a  new  adaptation.  The  notion 
of  evolution  must  not  be  appUed  solely  to  the 
past;  the  process  goes  on  incessantly;  it  is  present 
every  moment,  and  at  every  moment  we  are  con- 
structing organs  and  functions  which  will  be 
automatic  later  on.  The  adaptation  to  the 
present  moment  is  the  last  goal  of  all  evolution. 
That  is  why  this  action  presents  a  difficulty 
altogether  peculiar  and  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  higher  operations.  If  one  were  very  desirous 
of  formulating  an  anatomical  translation  of  these 
psychologic  conceptions,  one  might  also  say  with 
Hu^ilings  Jackson,  that  it  is  a  matter  here  of 
bringing  into  play  a  higher  center  which  is  in  a 


formative  stage  and  excitable  only  with  difficulty. 
In  a  word,  for  all  these  reasons  and  regardless  of 
the  point  of  view  which  may  be  taken,  I  propose 
to  divide  psychologic  operations  into  two  groups: 
the  one,  a  higher  group,  which  calls  to  a  certain 
extent  for  a  greater  tension  of  the  nervous  system 
and  includes  the  functions  of  the  real;  the  other 
of  lower  order  and  calling  for  lees  tension,  to 
embrace  the  abstract,  indifferent  functions,  bear- 
ing upon  the  past  and  the  imaginary  rather  than 
upon  the  present  and  the  real.  Such  an  hypothe- 
sis, justified  by  extensive  observation  allows  us, 
I  believe,  if  not  to  explain,  at  least  to  sum- 
marize the  complex  disturbances  which  we  have 
just  reviewed. 

Events  take  place  as  if  the  patients  had  mo- 
mentarily lost  the  faculty  of  effecting  the  higher 
operations  of  high  tension,  while  preserving  the 
power  to  bring  about  properly  and  even  with 
exaggeration  the  lower  or  low  tension  operations. 
Contrast  the  development  of  the  imagination  in 
such  patients,  their  memory  and  reasoning  powers, 
with  their  feebleness  of  will  and  inabihty  to  give 
attention  to  things  of  the  moment.  Have  you 
noticed  what  a  markedly  retrospective  type  of  life 
they  live?  They  are  obsessed  by  the  past,  they 
have  ways  of  thinking  which  recall  childhood, 
previous  civilizations;"  or  they  seem  to  have  be- 
come incapable  of  Uving  the  Ufe  of  the  moment. 
Reverting  to  the  other  form  of  expression,  one 
may  say,  events  take  place  as  if  in  these  patients 
the  higher  centers  which  preside  over  the  complex 
and  recently  formed  association  of  sensorial  and 
motor  centers  could  no  longer  enter  into  activity, 
while  the  lower  and  simpler  association  centers, 
centers  long  formed,  alone  performed  their  func- 
tions. 

Viewing  the  matter  thus,  one  might  say  that 
there  is,  in  the  crises  above  described,  a  lowering 
of  cerebral  activity,  a  fall,  so  to  speak,  of  several 
d^rees,  which  brings  about  the  change  described, 
and  manifests  itseff  to  us  by  feelings  of  incom- 
pletion  and  by  all  the  disturbances  in  the  patient's 
present  activities. 

It  is  to  reduce  this  interpretation  to  its  lowest 
terms  that  I  have  proposed  to  designate  these 
singular  crises  by  the  term  "  psycholeptic  crises." 
A  similar  term,  "  phenolepsy,"  was  used  by 
Meschede  of  Koenigsberg  in  1894,  in  a  somewhat 
different  sense;  of  this  I  have  retained  only  the 
central  idea  of  psychic  downfall,  and  have  tried 
to  define  this  notion  by  the  various  reflections  I 
have  placed  before  you. 

I  ask  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  for  closing  this 
clinical  recital  with  considerations  which  are 
obviously  very  hypothetical  and  which  have  no 
other  object  than  to  conveniently  summarize 
certain  complex  facts  and  facihtate  their  study. 

It  goes  without  saj^ng  that  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  nervous  function  is  insufficient  to  enable 
us  to  know  what  modifications  in  the  seat,  the 
force,  or  perhaps  the  rapidity,  of  nervous  vibra- 
tion correspond  to  these  psychic  degradations. 

I  believe  that  for  the  present  our  task  should  be 
confined  to  the  study  of  these  diverse  oscillations 
of  the  mental  level  among  which  we  place  psy- 
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cholepsy.  We  must  not  forget  that  we  find  com- 
parable phenomena  in  the  normal  and  especially 
in  the  pathologic  forms  of  sleep,  in  dreams,  in 
exhaustion,  and  particularly  in  the  emotional 
states.  The  psychologic  and  physiologic  study 
of  these  facts  is  far  from  finished,  and  it  appears 
to  me  indispensable  for  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  presented  by  our  patients.  Hence 
if  there  be  anything  of  importance  in  what  I  have 
brought  to  your  attention  this  evening,  it  is  the 
clinical  description  of  certain  curious  mental 
troubles  which  I  have  endeavored  to  compare  and 
connect,  in  order  to  show  you  that  the  mental 
degradation  which  paves  the  way  for  the  obses- 
sions and  which  must  even  play  a  part  in  the 
genesis  of  certain  deliria,  is  not  always  effected 
gradually,  but  may  come  on  abruptly  and  con- 
stitute a  genuine  psycholeptic  crisis. 
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GASTRO-ENTER(teTOMY. 
(A  Peeuminabt  Note.) 

BT  jjtiasa  a.  muhivrd,  ic.s.,  boston, 
Auulant  YitUino  Surgeon  to  the  MoMtachvetU  Gm*ral  HotpUal. 

Operations  on  the  stomach  were  undertaken 
fearfully  and  carried  out  timidly  for  many  years. 
We  have  not  yet  outgrown  that  mental  attitude. 
Apparently  the  feeling  has  been,  if  you  open  the 
digestive  tract  you  are  doing  a  dangerous  thing; 
do  as  little  damage  as  possible  and  get  the  visceral 
wounds  closed  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Experience  with  operations  for  malignant 
disease  of  the  stomach  first  opened  our  eyes  to 
the  fallacy  of  this  over-cautious  view.  There 
are  two  operations  usual  in  the  case  of  gastric 
cancer,  —  partial  gastrectomy  and  gastro-enter- 
ostomy.  At  first  sight  one  would  suppose  gas- 
trectomy to  be  far  the  more  formidable,  but 
operators  have  learned  that  in  the  long  run, 
gastro-enterostomy  for  malignant  disease  results 
in  a  higher  mortality  than  does  gastrectomy. 

Setting  aside  the  consideration  of,  and  in  the 
case  of  "  benign  "  disease,  looking  for  a  radical 
operation  for  stomach  drainage,  for  an  operation 
which  shall  return  the  parts  to  an  anatomical 
condition  essentially  normal,  one  sees  that  some 
form  of  gastro-enterostomy  must  be  done.  Fin- 
ney's operation  is  valuable,  for  it  returns  the 
parts  to  a  condition  approximating  the  normal, 
but  Finney's  operation  is  not  always  applicable. 
Rodman's   partial  gastrectomy,  combined  with 


all  cases  of  gastro-enterostomy,  returns  the  parts 
essentially  to  the  normal,  but  Rodman's  openir 
tion  seems  needlessly  radical  for  routine  practice. 

None  of  the  other  operations,  as  ordinarily 
performed,  regularly  restores  the  parts  to  any- 
thing like  a  normal  condition. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  urge 
an  operation  I  have  practiced  of  late,  an  opera- 
tion elaborated  out  of  the  well-known  procedure 
of  Chaput.  As  originally  done  by  Chaput,  that 
operation  consisted  of: 

(1)  Posterior  gastro-enterostomy  with  the  long 
loop;  (2)  Entero-enterostomy;  (3)  Section  of 
the  afferent  loop  between  the  two  anastomoses. 

So  far  as  it  goes  that  operation  is  very  satis- 
factory, but  it  does  not  restore  the  parts  to  their 
normd  relations.  Vicious  circle  sometimes  ensues, 
the  pylorus  may  resume  its  functions;  the  new 
gastric  stoma  may  dose. 

I  advocate  a  fourth  step,  —  invariable,  routine, 
(4)  Section  of  the  pylorus.  That  adds  nothing 
to  the  risks;  vicious  circle  is  rendered  impossible; 
the  duodenum,  now  side-tracked,  becomes  a  mere 
duct,  a  continuation  of  the  common  bile  duct. 

Doubtless  this  method  of  operating  is  not  origi- 
nal, and  it  would  be  preposterous  to  describe  it  as 
a  novelty;  but  since  it  offers  a  certain  solution  of 
the  vicious  circle  problem,  since  it  leaves  the  parts 
much  as  nature  intended  and  since  it  is  easy  of 
accomplishment,  I  am  urging  it  as  a  routine 
measure. 


THE  PROPHYLAXIS  OF  SYPHnJS* 

BT  frif.   O.   IIACDONAU>,  Id.D.,  BOBTOH, 

DtrmaUHogil  to  tho  Cameu  Hotpital. 

At  the  last  Charitable  Conference  held  at  Bos- 
ton, one  of  the  speakers  said  something  to  this 
effect:  "  We  will  never  accomplish  much  along 
some  lines  of  charitable  work,  until  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  certain  diseases  exist,  and  are  willing 
to  discuss  them  and  their  consequences  as  openly 
and  as  freely  as  we  now  argue  other  and  kindred 
matters."  These  were  not  his  exact  words,  but 
they  express  the  lesson  he  intended  to  teach. 

Public  health  and  pubUc  charity  cannot  be 
disassociated.  They  walk  hand-in-hand,  and 
deal  alwa}^  with  the  same  individual.  Almost 
the  whole  of  charitable  work  comes  down  to  the 
preservation  of  health;  the  care  of  the  sick,  or  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  Our  hospitals  are  managed 
by  health  experts,  but  are  founded,  endowed 
and  supported  by  charity.  Yet,  on  the  one 
question  of  venereal  disease,  charity  closes  its 
delicate  ears  with  its  daintily  gloved  finger  tips, 
looks  inexpressibly  shocked  and  a  little  bit  bored, 
and  refers  the  whole  matter  to  public  health. 
The  excuse  is  that  these  diseases  are  self-inflicted 
and  can  only  come  about  by  the  depravity  of  the 
individual.  Even  if  this  be  true,  what  matters 
it?  When  the  Samaritan  saw  a  stranger  lying 
by  the  roadside,  naked,  bleeding  and  senseless, 
he  did  not  ask  who  started  the  fight.  Not  at  all; 
his  every  effort  was  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
sick  man.    But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  charge  is  not 

*Read  before  the  Catholic  Charity  Conference,  Oct.  29,  1904. 
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Flo.  1.  —  Op«rstion  of  Chaput:  (1)  Gaatro^nterostomy  with 
tha  long  loop.  (2)  Entero-enteroatomy.  (3)  Section  of  the 
afferent  loop  between  the  two  anastomoEea. 


Fio.  2. — Operation  recommended  :    (1)  Posterior  gastro-enterostomy  with  long   loop.     (2)  Entero- 
enteroetomy     (3)  .Section  of  afferent  loop  between  the  two  anaatomoaes.     (4)  Section  of  the  pylorus. 
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true.  The  cases  of  syphilis  innocently  contracted 
are  almost  innumerable. 

Many  epidemics  of  syphilis  have  been  reported, 
in  which  the  first  ofifenc^g  came  was  most  inno- 
cent. Dr.  Commenge  has  tabiilated  a  large  num- 
ber of  such  cases,  of  which  a  few  may  be  cited.' 
For  instance,  Riccordi  reported  in  1S63  the  case 
of  an  abandoned  infant  taken  to  nurse;  this  child 
conmiunicated  syphilis  to  twenty-three  individu- 
als. At  Uboldo,  in  the  same  year,  another  aban- 
doned child  transmitted  the  disease  to  nineteen 
persons,  including  its  nurse.  At  Capistrello, 
syphilis  was  propagated  by  a  child  at  the  breast, 
and  through  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
physicians  and  victims,  lasted  for  eight  years. 
At  last,  in  1867,  it  was  recognized  and  investi- 
gated, and  found  to  have  already  afflicted  more 
than  three  hundred  persons.  In  our  own  country. 
Dr.  Buckley  published  in  1894  a  treatise  called 
"  Syphilis  in  the  Innocent,"  in  which  he  cites  a 
large  number  of  cases,  and  places  especial  stress 
on  those  which  resulted  from  vaccinal  accidents. 
In  these,  however,  the  remedy  was  easy,  and  the 
practical  disuse  of  humanized  virus  has  eliminated 
then.  In  France,  Foumier,  probably  the  best 
syphilographer  in  the  world,concluded  that  at  least 
one  in  ten  cases  of  syphilis  was  extragenital,'  and 
this  did  not  include  the  large  number  of  married 
peoplewho  nught  contract  the  disease  genitally 
but  innocently.  Foumier  collected  a  number  of 
cases  caused  by  imclean  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  physicians.'  He  cited  one  instance  in  which 
a  specialist  of  Paris  had  contaminated  as  many  as 
seventy  persons.  Tattooing  has  had  many  au- 
thenticated victims.  Razors,  lead  pencils,  pipes 
and  cigars,  naany  others.  The  practice  of  passing 
around  water  in  the  theaters  is  an  abominable 
one.  I  have  seen  an  usher,  whose  mouth  was 
full  of  mucous  patches,  passing  about  these 
glasses.  He  probably  sipped  when  he  was  thirsty. 
Last  summer  I  treated  a  young  girl  who  had  a 
chancre  in  the  mouth,  iimocently  contracted. 
She  was  a  bimdle  girl  in  one  of  the  large  stores, 
and  presented  herseK  with  a  chancre  on  the 
tonsil,  probably  caused  by  virus  received  into 
the  mouth  from  the  edge  of  a  drinking  vessel, 
and  caught  by  the  protruding  gland  on  its  way 
down  the  throat.  She  had  well-defined  secon- 
dary symptoms  when  I  saw  her.  I  warned  her 
very  carefully  about  kissing,  about  using  the 
game  cup  as  others,  etc.,  but  did  not  name  the 
disease  to  her  mother  or  herself.  Some  weeks 
after,  she  reappeared  with  an  infected  friend  — 
a  chancre  on  the  tongue,  and  no  history.  After 
some  groping,  my  first  friend  asked  innocently 
iflendmg  her  chewing  gum  would  be  any  harm, 
and  said  that  I  had  neglected  to  warn  her  about 
that! 

In  the  face  of  such  facts,  can  anyone  doubt 
that  there  should  be  some  education  "in  syphilis? 
that  there  should  be,  even  among  ordinary 
people,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
dangers  of  this  disease?    Why  should  not  philan- 

\lfk  Proatitution  Caandwtiiw  k  Paris,  1897. 
•Tnut*  de la  nrphOis,  Fournier,  1898. 
'BaUetin  Midicsl,  15  et  19  mai,  1895. 


thropists  discuss  it  openly  in  their  conferences, 
even  though  the  audiences  were  of  both  sexes? 
A  disease  so  insidious  and  so  treacherous,  and  so 
capable  of  entering  into  and  contaminating  the 
purest  and  best-behaved  of  families,  sparing  none 
from  the  grandsire  to  the  swaddled  infant,  should 
be  at  least  understood,  so  that  its  first  advances 
might  be  recognized  and  checked.  Once  under- 
stood, and  discussed  without  fear  or  shame, 
effective  measures  for  its  suppression  will  be 
taken. 

Some  few  months  ago.  Professor  Lesser  of 
Berlin  reported  the  second  conference,  held 
March  6,  1904,  of  the  German  Society  for  Com- 
bating Venereal  Disease.*  This  society  was 
founded  in  October,  1902,  and  ahready  numbers 
some  four  thousand  members.  At  this  confer- 
ence, it  was  particularly  noticed  that,  notwith- 
standing the  great  strides  made  by  the  medical 
profession  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of  venereal 
diseases,  yet  on  account  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
people  at  large  to  speak  of  them,  but  little  had 
been  done  for  their  prophylaxis.  It  was  then 
decided  that,  in  the  German  Society  Educational 
Pamphlet,  there  should  be  set  forth,  in  a  simple 
and  comprehensive  form,  the  nature  of  venereal 
diseases,  their  dangers,  and  the  methods  of 
guarding  against  them.  In  this  connection  it 
was  voted  that  there  should  be  set  down  the 
methods  of  protection  which  might  be  employed 
in  extra-conjugal  intercourse.  This  latter  rec- 
ommendation would,  of  course,  be  at  utter  vari- 
ance with  our  line  of  thought. 

The  sanitation  of  prostitution  was  also  con- 
sidered, and  Professor  Lesser  urged  strongly  the 
founding  of  free  institutions  for  the  treatment 
of  venereal  diseases.  In  conclusion,  he  very 
wisely  counselled  a  slow  and  careful  advance. 
Old  prejudices  and  beliefs  were  not  to  be  pushed 
away,  but  rather  so  worn  down  by  gentle,  con- 
stant friction  that  the  hght  behind  might  be 
continually  more  perceptible. 

In  France,  the  inscription  of  prostitution  is  an 
old  story.  With  the  inscription,  comes  the  regu- 
lar physical  examination,  and  removal  to  a  hos- 
pital, if  venereal  disease  of  any  kind  be  found. 
This  works  fairly  well,  but  does  not,  by  any 
means,  cover  the  whole  ground.  In  the  first 
place  the  number  of  uninscribed  prostitutes 
is  very  large,  and  secondly,  a  perpetual  warfare 
is  being  waged  against  these  venereal  hospitals 
because  they  are  prisons.  Some  of  our  most 
eminent  authorities  on  syphilis  have  constantly 
objected  to  them  on  purely  ethical  grounds. 

In  the  British  Islands  the  so-called  Lock 
Hospitals  niay  be  found,  scattered  here  and  there, 
in  garrison  towns.  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  they 
are  of  little  service  in  the  prevention  of  syphilis, 
since  few  if  any  of  the  inmates  are  in  the  acute, 
contagious  stages  of  the  disease.  Those  that  I 
have  noticed  were  soiled  and  dishevelled  old 
remnants  that  were  long  ago  taken  from  the 
bargain  counter.  Therfe  is  no  inscription  in  Brit- 
ish cities,  at  present,  and,  therefore,  no  official 
way  of  discovering  the  diseased  pro.stitute.     If 
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there  were,  I  question  whether  the  English  public 
would  allow  compulsory  detention  on  account  of 
bodily  illness. 

In  a  conversation  the  other  day  with  Mr.  John 
B.  Martin,  Penal  and  Charitable  Commissioner 
of  Boston,  a  man  of  much  experience  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  one  of  broad  and  well-balanced  views, 
he  suggested  a  plan  which  would  well  cover  a 
part  of  the  field,  and  which  is  not  as  yet  in  use  so 
far  as  I  know.  His  suggestion  was  as  follows: 
that,  whenever,  hereafter,  a  man  or  woman  be 
convicted  of  an  offence  which  may  call  for  either 
fine  or  imprisonment,  he  or  she  should  be  physi- 
cally examined,  and  if  venereal  disease  be  found, 
then  the  punishment  must  be  by  imprisonment. 
This  would  be  farther-reaching  than  would  seem 
at  first  glance,  since  a  large  number  of  those  ar- 
rested for  petty  offences  are  not  only  the  very 
ones  who  are  liable  to  be  suffering  from  syphilis, 
but,  also,  the  ones  most  careless  about  its  trans- 
mission. 

It  should  also  be  the  routine  duty  of  every 
physician  of  an  institution,  whether  it  be  jail, 
almshouse,  or  prison,  to  thorou^y  and  carefully 
examine  each  new  inmate  so  that  proper  isolation 
might  be  secured  if  necessary.  This  examina- 
tion should  take  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
the  trustees  or  superintendents  of  such  institu- 
tions should  provide  suitable  rooms,  instruments 
and  attendants  for  the  purpose. 

The  standing  armies  of  Europe  have  proven  to 
be  about  the  only  communities  from  which  com- 
parative statistical  estimates  could  be  made,  and 
Dr.  Conmienge  has  considered  this  subject  rather 
carefuUy.*  He  finds  that,  for  instance,  in  the  five 
years  from  1888  to  1892  inclusive,  there  was  a 
yearly  average  in  the  English  army  of  about  two 
hundred  in  the  thousand  taken  into  hospital  for 
venereal  diseases ;  while  in  the  French  army  the 
proportion  was  but  forty-four  to  the  thousand, 
and  that  there  were  about  thirty-seven  English 
syphilitics  to  the  thousand,  averaged  yearly,  with 
only  dght  or  nine  French.  Researches  into  the 
statistics  of  the  German,  Russian,  Austro-Hun- 
garian  and  Roimianian  armies  show  that  the 
proportion  of  disablements  under  the  British  flag 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  European 
nation. 

From  these  premises.  Dr.  Commenge  draws  the 
conclusion  that  the  regulation  of  prostitution  is 
the  great  safeguard  against  sjrphilis,  but  he  for- 
gets many  important  accessories.  The  English 
army  is  drawn  from  a  hard-headed  Saxon  or  Celtic 
yeomanry,  not  much  given  to  immoral  practices. 
The  yoimg  men  are  kept  in  as  much  ignorance  of 
venereal  disease  as  the  yoimg  women.  Suddenly 
they  enlist,  are  sent  to  some  of  the  English  colo- 
nies, and  are  at  once  launched  into  semi-savage 
commimities  either  without  perceptible  morals, 
or  worse  still,  debauched  by  the  traders  of  all 
nations  who  have  preceded  the  army.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  these  young  men  contract  syphilis? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that,  having  contracted  it,  a 
sense  of  shame  compels  their  silence  until,  un- 
wittingly, they  have  transmitted  the  disease  to 

•  La  Prostitution  aandastine  k  Puis,  1897. 


one  or  more  of  their  comrades?  In  other  words, 
the  English  youth  suffer  on  account  of  a  lack  of 
proper  education  in  matters  which  are  only  too 
fanuliar  to  their  continental  brethren. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Commenge's  article,  the 
American  army  was  not  to  be  considered.  We 
had  a  handful  of  sturdy  fellows,  living  in  a  few 
scattered  garrisons,  and  subject  to  all  the  inclem- 
encies of  our  northwest  winters.  Immoralities 
had  little  chance  among  such  folk.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  are  facing  a  different  problem.  With 
the  acquisition  of  new  territory  comes  the  demand 
for  an  enlarged  army,  and  instead  of  the  quiet, 
moral  influences  of  the  northwest,  we  must  send 
our  youth  to  tropical  coimtries,  to  come  in 
contact  with  indolent,  semi-civilized,  unclothed 
peoples.    We  should  not  send  them  imeducated. 

Now,  what  should  we  do  for  those  at  home? 
We  should  teach  them,  in  as  kindly  and  proper 
way  as  possible,  the  dangers,  near  and  remote,  of 
improper  sexual  intercourse,  and  not  leave  this 
important  part  of  their  education  to  bitter  ex- 
perience and  the  lying  pamphlet  of  the  traveling 
quack.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  emergency 
association  included  some  consideration  of  syphi- 
lis in  its  regular  lectures  given  to  policemen, 
firemen  and  others.  If  to  this  were  added  an 
enumeration  of  the  many  innocent  ways  in  which 
syphilis  might  be  contracted,  together  with  an 
insistence  that  false  shame  should  be  thrown 
aside,  and  that  the  sufferer  should  apply  at  once 
for  medical  aid,  much  good  might  be  done.  It  ia 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  lectures  on  this 
subject  should  be  given  to  our  militia  by  their 
regular  medical  officers,  and  that  a  thorough 
understanding  of  their  teachings  should  be  de- 
manded of  the  men.  And  this,  especially,  before 
any  regiment  could  be  considered  eligible  for 
foreign  service. 

As  to  the  question  of  proper  isolation,  each 
community  must  look  out  for  itself.  In  Boston, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  city  government  appropriated 
a  small  sum  for  the  building  of  a  hospital  for 
chronic,  contagious  diseases.  Nothing  was  done, 
however,  toward  the  actual,  practical  pushing 
of  the  work,  and  our  present  mayor  dropped  the 
whole  scheme  because  he  very  wisely  considered 
that  the  sum  appropriated  was  too  insignificant 
to  be  of  any  use,  and  he  did  not  care  to  plunge 
into  unknown  financial  depths  for  the  sake  of  a 
new  enterprise,  when  so  many  of  the  existent 
departments  and  institutions  needed  much  more 
money  than  he  was  able  to  spare. 

Long  Island,  to  be  sure,  has  a  well-fumished 
hospital,  but  Long  Island's  institutions  are 
primarily  and  always  almshouses,  and  its  inmates 
must  be  stigmatized  as  paupers.  It  is  impossible 
that  an  institution  working  under  laws  which  are 
intended  to  discourage  applications  for  admission 
should  be  of  much  service  in  the  controlling  of 
contagious  disease. 

No  one  can  enter  the  Long  Island  Hospital 
unless  he  or  she  has  a  pauper  settlement  in  Boston, 
either  acquired  from  parents,  or  through  a  resi- 
dence of  five  years  consecutively,  during  which 
time  at  least  three  years'  payment  of  all  state, 
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cotmty,  city,  or  town  taxes  must  be  made.*  This, 
naturally,  bars  out  the  great  majority  of  active 
syphilitica  who  are  eesentiaUy  birds  of  passage, 
and  destroys  the  whole  object  of  a  contagious 
hospital,  namely,  the  protection  of  the  commu- 
nity. As  a  matter  of  fact,  like  the  lock  hospitals 
of  England,  the  Long  Island  hospital  treats,  for 
the  most  part,  those  who  are  beyond  the  active 
and  contagious  stages  of  the  disease. 

It  would  seem  possible,  however,  to  reconstruct 
our  present  system  so  as  to  separate  absolutely 
the  hospital  from  the  almshouse.  They  could 
exist  as  two  separate  and  distinct  institutions, 
under  absolutely  different  names  and  manage- 
ments, even  though  they  occupy  the  same  island. 

In  point  of  fact,  according  to  the  law  of  1902,' 
no  person  under  treatment  for  syphilis,  or  other 
chronic  contagious  disease,  and,  consequently, 
a  source  of  expense  to  town  or  commonwealth, 
can  be  deemed  a  pauper.  Under  this  law,  then, 
the  pauper  settlement  act  would  be  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  individual.  Circulars  might  be 
addressed  to  phjrsicians  requesting  them  to  send 
such  of  their  patients  as  might  be  a  menace  to 
the  public  health,  to  this  hospital.  Its  geographi- 
cal situation  might  do  much  toward  answering 
objections  as  to  bodily  detention,  as,  on  an  island, 
there  might  be  much  bodily  freedom  with  little 
danger  of  absolute  departure. 

The  general  public  would  need  to  be  educated 
to  the  fact  that  we  here  possessed  a  desireable 
place  for  treatment,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the 
South  Department  of  the  City  Hospital,  this 
knowledge  would  come  by  a  httle  gentle  and 
judicious  management,  and  a  real  advance  would 
be  made  in  the  prophylaxis  of  syphiUs ,  in  this 
community.  Other  communities  would  soon 
profit  by  our  example. 


THE  ETIOLOGY  OF  PULMONARY  TUBER- 
CULOSIS CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION 
TO  ITS  THERAPEUTICS.* 

BT    LOUia   F.    HIGH,    U.D., 

Medical  Dirtetor,  Pinakvre  SaniUtrium,  Southern  Pint),  N.  C. 

OuK  acceptation  of  the  theories  with  regard 
to  the  causative  relation  of  certain  germs  in  the 
production  of  particular  diseases  has  led  us  too 
far  afield  in  some  instances.  The  exciting  cause 
has  been  exalted  almost  to  the  point  of  sole  cause 
in  cases  in  which  the  predisposing  factors  are 
most  important.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
tuberculosis. 

While  most  disease  germs  require  none  or  but 
indifferent  modification  in  the  physiological 
processes  of  the  body  for  their  growth,  the  tubercle 
bacillus  is  a  notable  exception  to  that  rule.  There 
are  few  known  pathogenic  micro-organisms  that 
require  such  definite  conditions  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  vitality  and  proliferative  capacity. 
Though  the  limitations  of  favorable  environment 
are  narrow,   clinically,  it  appears  that  a  slight 

•Revised  Laws,  Chap.  80. 
'  Acts  of  ig02.  Chap.  213,  Section  2. 

'Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia  at  Richmond,  Oct. 
18-21,  1904. 


physiological  deviation  of  a  particular  kind  is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  parasite. 
Proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  large  per  cent  of 
recoveries  found  post-mortem  in  whi'jh  the  disease 
had  not  been  suspected  during  life.  The  favorable 
nature  of  their  environment  having  changed  the 
bacilli  had  perished  leaving  a  cicatrix  as  evidence 
of  the  feebleness  of  their  struggle  against  an 
approximately  normal  resistance. 

It  is  asserted  by  various  observers  that  from 
50  to  98%  of  all  persons  have  tuberculosis  at 
some  period  of  life.  As  the  mortaUty  rate  of 
the  disease  is  about  15%  of  mankind's  total 
death-rate  it  is  at  once  seen  that  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  those  in  whom  it  develops  recover  without 
treatment  or  without  any  directed  to  the  real 
cause  of  the  disorder.  Again,  it  appears  that 
the  tubercle  germ  has  a  very  slight  hold  upon  life, 
and  can  only  reproduce  itself  under  very  certain 
and  particular  conditions.  It  has  been  experi- 
mentally demonstrated  that  the  greater  number 
of  bacilli  contained  in  phthisical  sputum  and  in 
the  cavities  are  incapable  of  further  growth.* 

The  difficulty  of  growing  vigorous  cultures 
from  bacilli  contained  in  pieces  of  old  tissue 
infested  by  the  organism  indicates  that  many  of 
those  so  situated  have  lost  their  vitality.  Even 
when  cultivated  under  favorable  conditions  and 
at  a  proper  temperature  upon  dead  media  and 
shielded  from  all  deleterious  influences,  they  die 
within  a  relatively  short  time. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  bacilli 
of  greatest  virulence  are  more  difficult  to  culti- 
vate and  that  their  growth  is  scantier  than  in  the 
case  of  bacilli  of  less  virulence.' 

Finally,  sufficient  has  come  to  light  from  the 
investigation  of  the  bio-chemistry  of  the  bacillus 
and  analysis  of  the  therapeutic  resources  that 
have  shown  decided  influence  over  its  control, 
to  prove  that  the  conditions  for  its  multipUcation 
are  Umited  and  transitory. 

That  so  large  a  per  cent  of  recoveries  follows  the 
simple  procedure  of  keeping  patients  constantly 
surrounded  by  an  air  supply  of  absolute  purity 
is  evidence  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  admits  httle  doubt  that  the  con- 
sequences of  impure  air  as  a  result  of  deficient 
ventilation  is  the  underlying  cause  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again 
that  the  remedy  which  dispels  the  sallow  skin, 
pale  face,  cold  feet  and  hands,  weak  pulse,  feeble 
power  of  digestion  and  assimilation  with  the 
attendant  loss  of  nerve-energy,  all  of  which  are 
prime  characteristics  of  deficient  oxygenation, 
is  the  same  that  arrests  tuberculosis  when  applied 
sufficiently  early  and  continued  under  proper 
conditions  sufficiently  long. 

Herein  have  therapeutics  cast  a  ray  which  has 
illumined  and  shown  the  primary,  the  pregermic 
cause,  the  physio-chemical  condition  without 
which  tuberculosis  practically  does  not  exist. 
The  cataboUsm  of  suboxygenation  is  resolved 
from  dyscrasia  into  disease  by  such  even  and  con- 

^  Nothnasel's  Encyclopedia,  p.  40. 
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stant  gradations  as  to  establish  a  cause  and  effect 
relation. 

No  advancement  made  in  the  study  of  tuber- 
cul(»is  to  the  present,  except,  indeed,  it  be  the 
discovery  of  the  bacillus,  so  positively  points 
out  the  principal  factor  in  its  etiology  as  does 
the  degree  of  success  which  everywhere  attends 
the  open-air  treatment  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis when  properly  carried  out. 

It  is  now  known,  though  not  generally  appre- 
ciated, that  the  symptoms  of  the  devitalization 
induced  by  deficient  absorption  and  distribution 
of  oxygen  are  those  of  incipient  tuberculosis. 
The  only  notable  difference  relates  to  the  rather 
constant  temperature  phenomenon  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  slight  cough  in  the  last-named  dis- 
order. 

This  view  of  the  origin  of  tuberculosis  is  not 
new  for  it  was  foreshadowed  by  Hippocrates, 
advocated  by  Celsus,  and  has  for  no  considerable 
period  since  the  latter's  day  lacked  for  a  small 
and  indifferent  sort  of  support.  Still  the  notion, 
for  it  hardly  amounted  to  more,  was  of  little 
practical  vriue  until  Brehmer's  day  when  in 
1859  he  began  the  actual  demonstration  of  what 
was  with  him  a  theory,  by  inaugurating  the  open- 
air  treament.  The  results  of  his  method  sur- 
passed any  plan  that  had  been  previously  pur- 
sued. The  plan  was  slow  of  adoption,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  at  variance  with  pre- 
conceived ideas  relative  to  the  faAcied  necessity 
for  the  even  temperature  of  which  history  speaks. 

Little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  general 
adoption  of  this  plan  until  within  the  past  few 
years,  though  happily  it  is  growing  in  favor. 
For  this  advancement  we  are  largely  indebted 
to  Dr.  Trudeau  who  was  its  American  pioneer 
and  is  its  present  chief  exponent. 

Dettweiler,  a  pupil,  supplemented  Brehmer's 
method  by  adding  the  rest  cure  or  enforced  in- 
activity in  the  open  air.  His  results  were  more 
brilliant  than  his  master's.  So  it  appears  that 
each  of  these  men  who  were  the  originators  of 
the  most  successful  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
looked  beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  then  un- 
known bacillus  and  directed  the  energy  of  their 
efforts  to  the  eradication  of  a  fundamental  degen- 
eracy of  which  the  disease  was  the  final  expression. 

Notwithstanding  our  results  of  to-day  are  some- 
what better  than  those  of  the  first  advocates  of 
the  method,  which  we  of  the  present  follow, 
they  have  not  improved  to  the  extent  hoped 
for  from  knowledge  imparted  by  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  bacillus. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  meaning  to  be- 
little the  part  taken  by  the  bacillus  in  its  destruc- 
tive r61e  nor  do  I  favor  relaxing  in  the  slightest 
degree  any  effort  for  the  collection  and  destruc- 
tion of  phthisical  sputa.  I  even  hope  for  the 
time  when  the  tubercle  germ  will  do  as  some  others, 
namely,  produce  a  substance  which  will  destroy 
the  quality  of  the  soil  which  renders  its  own 
growth   possible. 

But  I  do  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  a 
present  duty  from  which  there  is  no  turning 
away,  to  go  beyond  the  findings  of  the  microscope 


and  consider  as  a  reason  for  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  the  incalculable  extent  of 
physical  degeneration  of  medium  degree,  due 
to  the  simple  lack  of  clean,  pure,  unbreathed  out- 
door air,  on  account  of  which  grows  this  great 
scourge. 


POINTS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  DIABETIC  AND  NON-DIABETIC 

GLYCOSURIA. 

BT  BKINHICH   STBIUr,   M.D.,    wiw  TORK. 

(Oonoludad  from  No.  3,  p.  74.) 
(6)   THE  BIOID  ANTI-DIABETIC  DIET. 

The  anti-diabetic  regimen  is  instituted  for 
three  reasons:  (1)  To  re-establish  the  glycolytic 
function  of  the  various  organs;  reduction  or 
withholding  of  sugar-forming  ingesta  tend  to 
recuperation  of  this  ftmction  (2)  to  prevent  the 
hyperglycemia  which  gives  rise  to  numerous 
secondary  phenomena,  and  (3)  to  prevent  loss  of 
body  energy  during  the .  digestion  of  material 
useless  for  the  diabetic  economy.  In  the  anti- 
diabetic diet  the  sugar-forming  substances  must 
be  reduced  to  the  extent  necessary  to  cause  entire 
cessation  of  the  glycosuria,  or  if  this  proves 
impossible,  to  bring  about  its  diminution  to  the 
lowest  attainable  degree. 

While  the  glycosuric  phenomenon  may  dis- 
appear or  become  materially  reduced  after  the 
temporary  reduction  or  withdrawal  of  the  carbo- 
hydrate in  many  instances,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  entirely  withhold  the  starchy  ingesta  for  more 
protracted  periods,  or  even  to  curtail  the  amount 
of  proteid  substances  in  instances  of  the  graver 
type  of  the  diabetic  affection. 

Speaking  of  the  rigid  anti-diabetic  diet,  we 
must,  therefore,  remember  tnat  this  do^  not 
only  mean  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  carbo- 
hydrate material  from  the  food,  but  also  the 
reduction  of  the  albuminous  nutritives.  Fatty 
substances  are  the  only  ingesta  which  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  produce  sugar.  Hence,  as  far  as  ^e 
glycosuric  condition  per  se  is  concerned,  there 
hardly  ever  seems  to  stand  any  contra-indication 
in  the  way  of  the  ingestion  of  fatty  substances. 
Moreover,  as  the  caloric  value  of  fat  is  a  very  high 
one,  it  being  9.3  for  each  gram,  it  may  serve 
admirably  as  a  protector  of  the  body  albumin  in 
case  the  carbohydrates  are  withhdd  from  the 
nourishment. 

The  rigid  anti-diabetic  diet  must  be  so  regulated 
that  loss  of  body  substance  does  not  ensue  at  all, 
or  if  it  ensues,  that  it  must  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 
In  lean  diabetics,  it  should  be  our  prime  endeavor 
to  keep  the  patient  in  nitrogen  balance,  and  to 
prevent  all  possible  loss  of  body  material.  In  the 
obese  diabetic,  there  will  not  be  any  actual  harm 
done  if  the  egress  of  nitrogen  surpasses  its  ingress 
for  a  short  period,  and  if  the  individual  loses  some 
kilograms  in  absolute  body  weight.  Of  coiirse, 
if  tWs  can  be  prevented,  so  much  the  better,  for 
I  do  not  believe  that  an  obese  diabetic,  or  for 
that  matter  any  obese  individual,  affected  with 
a  disease,  while  under  fire,  that  is,  while  the  dis- 
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ease  is  active,  should  lose  in  body  weight.  Re- 
duction of  body  weight  should  alwajrs  be  a  vol- 
untary one  and  shoiJQd  never  be  the  result  of  a 
wasting  disease. 

The  deficit  of  calories  due  to  withholding  of  the 
carbohydrates  and  that  due  to  the  reduced  inges- 
tion of  proteids,  must  be  supplied  by  fatty  sub- 
stances. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  food 
valued  at  from  35  to  40  or  45  calories  per  day 
and  kilogram  of  body  weight,  which  is  the  accepted 
standard  of  the  German  authors  in  the  treatment 
of  diabetes  and  other  conditio&s  of  malnutrition, 
often  exceeds  by  far  the  actual  demand  of  the 
diseased  organism.  While  overfeeding  would 
a  priori  be  indicated  in  cases  of  under  alimenta- 
tion, we  have  to  remember  that  many  individuals 
in  this  condition  are  declining  bodily,  because 
they  cannot  digest,  elaborate  and  assimilate  the 
normal  amount 'of  food  stuffs.  To  tax  such  an 
organism  with  a  nutriment  of  the  high  caloric 
value  as  advocated  by  the  German  clinicians 
would  certunly  produce  ill  results  on  many 
occasions.  Th^  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
high  caloric  value  of  the  food  must  be  furnished 
by  fats,  as  is  essential  in  the  diabetic.  We  may 
accept  it  as  a  fact  that  a  diabetic  resting  or 
leisurely  occupied  does  not  consume  more  nour- 
ishment than  a  normal  individual  performing 
medium  or  hard  work.  I  have  found  that  such 
an  individual  may  thrive  well  on  from  30  to  35 
of  total  ing^ted  calories,  and  on  from  23  to  28 
of  assimilable  calories  per  day  and  kilogram  of 
body  weight.' 

Granting  that  the  diabetic  needs  28  calories 
per  day  and  kilogram  of  body  weight,  and  know- 
ing that  he  may  be  kept  in  nitrogen  balance  by 
from  1.2  to  1.5  gm.  of  albumin  per  kilogram, 
therefore,  21.85  to  23.08  calories  have  to  be 
supplied  by  fat  substances.  A  diabetic  weigh- 
ing 70  kilograms  should  therefore  ingest  per 
day  of  albumen  344.4  to  430.5  calories,  and  of 
fat  1,529.5  to  1,615.6  calories,  which  together 
amounts  to  1,960  calories. 

Whenever  the  rigid  anti-diabetic  diet  is  to  be 
instituted  which,  by  the  way,  should  be  done  in 
every  case  of-  apparent  diabetes  for  a  limited 
space  of  time, —  in  those  cases  which  are  not 
characterized  by  extreme  leanness  of  the  patient 
and  in  whom  acetone  bodies  are  not  found  in  the 
urine, —  it  should  not  be  done  abruptly,  that  is, 
the  carbohydrates  should  be  slowly  withdrawn 
and  the  amount  of  proteids  (if  a  reduction  appears 
necessary)  should  be  gradually  diminished.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  this  point  be  borne  in 
mind.  Furthermore,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  a  rigid  diet,  although  it  may  be  pursued  with 
the  best  of  results  for  months  and  months  in 
certain  instances,  always  remains  a  temporary 
measure  only.  It  should  be  continued  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  cessation  of  the  glycosuria, 
or  if  this  does  not  vanish  entirely,  until  it  becomes 
certain  that  it  cannot  become  completely  eradi- 
cated. Under  no  circumstances  should  it  be 
continued  if  it  is  followed  by  a  marked  decrease 
in  body  weight. 


There  are  two  means  at  our  disposal  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  rigid  diet  in  the  very  grave  cases. 
The  one  is  by  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  albu- 
minous substances  every  third  or  fourth  day, 
and  by  substituting  therefor  green  vegetables, 
poor  in  carbohydrates,  and  into  which  are  incor- 
porated large  amounts  of  fat.  The  other  con- 
sists in  instituting  a  fast  day  every  week,  second 
week  or  third  week  on  whidi  the  patient  should 
be  abed  and  partake  of  light  broth  and  some 
whiskey  or  brandy  only. 

(7)  THE  DIET  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  ACETONE 
BODIES. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  many  observ- 
ers that  a  rigid  anti-diabetic  diet  should  not  be 
instituted  in  the  presence  of  acidosis.  My  per- 
sonal experience  does  not  entirely  tally  with 
that  opinion.  We  know  now  that  the  acetone 
bodies  do  not  originate  from  albumin,  neither 
from  disintegrating  body  albumin,  nor  from 
ingested  proteids.  That  diminished  carbohy- 
drate feeding  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  acetonuria  as 
maintained  by  von  Noorden,  I  have  already 
shown  on  another  occasion.*  Acidosis,  hence, 
can  be  only  the  result  of  two  factors:  the  acids 
are  either  of  synthetic  production,  or  they  are 
due  to  fat  decomposition.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  acidosis  is  often  the  result  of  the  last  named 
factor.  This  will  be  evinced  by  the  following 
case: 

The  patient,  forty-five  years  old,  has  been  a 
diabetic  since  his  thirty-ninth  year.  Between 
Mardi  and  May,  1903,  his  affection,  which  had 
been  of  a  comparatively  mild  type  for  five  years, 
began  to  assume  a  grave  character.  On  Feb.  22, 
1903,  while  under  the  diet  which  he  had  pursued 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  which  contained 
150  gms.  of  carbohydrates  per  day,  he  weighed 
147.5  lbs.,  and  his  urine  contained  neither  glucose, 
acetone  nor  diacetic  acid.  On  May  10  his  weight 
had  declined  to  146|  lbs.,  and  his  urine  (the 
amount  of  which  had  not  been  ascertained)  ex- 
hibited 1.5%  ^ucose,  but  the  tests  for  acetone 
and  diacetic  acid  showed  neither.  On  May  25, 
while  under  a  rigid  meat-fat  regime,  he  excreted 
4%  or  90  gms.  of  glucose,  but  no  acetone  or  dia- 
cetic acid.  On  June  8,  the  diurnal  amount  of 
excreted  glucose  had  diminished  somewhat,  but 
there  were  traces  of  acetone,  and  the  ferric 
chloride  reaction  was  fairly  pronotmced.  His 
weight  was  145^  lbs.  About  June  25  he  con- 
sulted Professor  von  Noorden  at  Frankfort,  who 
informed  me  that  he  had  found  2.3%  or  56  gms. 
glucose,  and  1.5  gms.  acetone  in  the  twenty-four 
hours'  urine,  and  that  the  ferric  chloride  reaction, 
although  faint,  had  occurred.  While  abroad,  he 
underwent  treatment  at  Carlsbad  and  at  some 
other  places. 

Upon  his  return,  on  Sept.  13,  he  weighed  144 
lbs.,  his  luine  contained  large  amounts  of  glucose 
and  some  acetone,  but  no  diacetic  acid.  On 
Sept.  3,  he  excreted  181.6  gms.  glucose,  a  small 
amount  of  acetone,  but  no  diacetic  acid.  On 
Sept.  25,  after  two  days  of  green  vegetable  and 
fat  (butter)  diet,  as  advised  by  von  Noorden,  he 
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excreted  but  83.4  gms.  glucose,  but  over  2  gms. 
acetone  and  also  some  diacetic  acid.  On  Sept.  29, 
his  weight  had  declined  to  143J  lbs.,  the  glucose 
output  to  54.97  gms.,  the  amount  of  acetone  had 
not  materially  cjhanged,  the  ferric  chloride  reaction 
was  positive.  Keeping  the  patient  under  a  very 
rigid  diet  (complete  exclusion  of  carbohydrates 
diminished  amount  of  albumin,  no  egg  albumen, 
only  the  yolks)  he  weighed  145^  lbs.  on  Oct.  5, 
and  had  excreted  during  the  previous  twenty-four 
hours  about  43  gms.  glucose,  and  traces  of  ace- 
tone; diacetic  acid  was  not  detected.  With- 
drawing all  fatty  substances  except  the  yolks 
of  eggs,  he  weighed,  on  Oct.  12,  148|  lbs.  The 
glucose  output  had  diminished  to  38.18  gms.; 
acetone  had  entirely  disappeared.  Diacetic  acid 
was  not  present. 

Olive  oil  added  to  the  diet  at  a  later  date  was 
followed  by  a  slight  output  of  acetone;  addition 
of  butter,  tried  on  various  occasions,  caused  pro- 
nounced acetonuria.  Beef  fat,  in  the  amounts 
ordinarily  employed,  remained  without  influence 
upon  the  acetone  excretion.  The  patient  weighed 
152^  lbs.  on  Nov.  30,  and  passed  as  little  as  10 
gms.  glucose  on  Jan.  10,  1904.  His  urine  re- 
mained entirely  free  from  acetone  until  the  end 
of  February.  Since  that  time,  small  amounts  of 
acetone  as  well  as  of  diacetic  acid  are  met  with 
occasionally.  His  present  weight  is  149J^  lbs. 
Since  the  middle  of  October,  1903,  his  diet  con- 
sists of  meat  and  fish  and  their  natural  fat  sub- 
stances, of  gelatine,  green  vegetables,  almond 
cake,  coffee  and  some  brandy.  The  daily  caloric 
deficit  is  made  up  by  the  yolks  of  eggs,  of  which 
he  had  as  many  as  fourteen  per  day.  These  are 
incorporated  into  gravies  and  vegetables,  and 
added  to  the  coffee  and  brandy. 

A  similar  experience  in  some  kindred  cases 
prompts  me  to  propound  the  following  diet  for 
diabetes  complicated  by  acidosis:" 

Sunday.  —  Albuminous  substances  to  the 
amount  permitted  in  the  rigid  diet.  Fatty  sub- 
stances from  12  to  15  calories  per  kilogram  of  body 
weight,  yolks  of  eggs  and  ox  fat  preferred.  Green 
salads  and  some  green  vegetables.  Alcohol,  if 
necessary,  about  0.5  cc.  per  kilogram  of  body 
weight.  Coffee  or  tea  without  milk.  Water  or 
carbonated  waters  ad  lih. 

Monday.  —  Green  vegetables,  boiled  in  water, 
prepared  with  salt,  pepper  or  other  spices,  into 
which  are  incorporated  the  yolks  of  eggs.  From 
10  to  30  yolks  should  be  consumed  per  day. 
Fennel  or  aniseed  tea,  also  common  breakfast 
tea  or  coffee  without  milk  are  permitted.  No 
liquors.    Waters  ad  lib.    Bed  rest,  if  necessary. 

Tuesday.  —  Essentially  the  same  as  on  Sunday. 

Wednesday.  —  The  same. 

Thursday.  —  Like  Monday. 

Friday  and  Saturday.  —  Like  Sunday. 

(8)    THE     DIET     IN    THE     PRESENCE      OF     KIDNEY 
AFFECTIONS. 

Kidney  affections  associated  with  chronic 
glycosurias  are  mostly  secondary  to  the  latter. 
They  frequently  occur  late  in  the  disease  of  which 
glycosuria  is  a  symptom.    I  am  of  the  opinion 


that  these  kidney  lesions  are,  in  the  great  majoiity 
of  instances,  of  independent  production,  tluit  is, 
that  they  woidd  have  also  occurred  if  a  glycosuric 
condition  had  not  been  present.  Of  course,  a 
kidney  lesion  may  occasionally  be  the  result  of 
the  continuous  Irritation  exerted  by  the  uron 
loaded  with  glucose  and  other  irritating  sub- 
stances. 

The  eventual  association  of  a  kidney  affection 
with  glycosuria  need  not  seriously  be  taken  into 
account,  when  an  antidiabetic  regimen  is  to  be 
instituted.  It  should  be  our  endeavor  to  first 
counteract  the  glycosuric  condition  which,  as 
stated  before,  may  occasionally  stand  at  the 
foundation  of  the  kidney  disease.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  proteid  diet,  even  if  continued 
for  a  few  months,  will  not  often  exert  that  un- 
toward influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  kidney 
which  we  are  wont  to  believe  it  has.  Further- 
more, the  end  products  of  the  fatty  substances 
which  latter  predominate  in  the  rigid  anti-diabetic 
diet,  do  not  aggravate  an  existing  kidney  lesion. 
Again,  some  diabetics  advanced  in  years,  those 
in  whom  kidney  affections  occur  more  frequently 
than  in  younger  individuals,  exhibit  considerable 
tolerance  for  milk  or  milk  preparations.  If  the 
degree  of  the  glycosuria  is  low,  and  if  the  patient's 
weight  remains  stationary,  milk  may  be  admitted 
to  the  dietary.  We  should  never  forget  that  we 
want  to  treat  the  patient  and  not  a  disease,  or 
the  symptom  of  disease.  Concerning  the  albu- 
minuria due  to  kidney  lesion  we  know  that  a  diet 
of  eggs  yields  less  urinary  albumin  than  one  of 
meat.  We  also  know  that  a  regimen  consisting 
of  eggs  and  milk  often  produces  less  albumin  than 
an  exclusive  milk  diet.  Fish  and  alcoholic 
beverages  have  the  tendency  to  increase  the 
degree  of  the  albuminuria. 

While  the  diet  does  not  play  that  important 
rdle  in  the  treatment  of  kidney  diseases  that  it 
does  in  that  of  diabetic  glycosuria  and  while 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  special  need  to  consider  the 
kidney  lesion,  if  an  anti-diabetic  diet  is  to  be 
instituted,  we  should  see  that  this  is  as  bland 
and  non-irritating  as  possible. 

(9)    THE   MANAGEMENT   OF  THE   DIABETIC   IN   THE 
COMATOSE   STATE. 

There  prevails  an  idea  that  diabetic  coma  is 
the  most  frequent  termination  of  diabetes.  This 
assumption,  however,  is  unfounded.  A  search 
made  by  me  of  all  the  original  death  certificates 
of  individusJs  who  have  died  from  diabetes  melli- 
tus  in  the  City  of  New  York  during  1899,  revealed 
the  fact  that  of  a  total  mortality,  from  this  disease 
of  202,  but  60  cases,  i.  e.,  about  30%,  terminated 
in  coma. 

We  will  not  err  very  much  by  maintaining  that 
a  goodly  number,  probably  even  the  majority,  of 
these  60  cases  of  coma,  were  not  of  the  specific 
diabetic  type.  Not  every  comatose  state  asso- 
ciated with  diabetes  is  by  virtue  of  this  associa- 
tion diabetic  coma.  A  number  of  authors  have 
given  us  statistical  data  concerning  the  frequency 
of  coma,  but  have  omitted  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  specific  diabetic  coma  and  that  which 
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is  the  result  of  complications  co-ordinate  or  inter- 
current with  diabetes  meUitus. 

The  comatose  condition  in  connection  with 
diabetes  is  pseudo-diabetic  only,  if  it  does  not 
exhibit  the  specific  features  which  will  be  de- 
scribed hereafter. 

Exhausting  diseases,  like  phthisis  pulmonum 
and  hepatic  cirrhosis,  frequently  terminate  in 
coma.  When  one  of  these  maladies,  or  a  septic 
infection  occurs,  together  with  diabetes,  and 
death  supervenes  by  coma, -the  latter  in  most 
instances,  is  of  the  atypic,  that  is,  the  non- 
dyspneic  type.  The  coma  is  most  always  of  the 
latter  type  when  affections  of  the  central  nervous 
system  concur  with  glycosuria  or  the  diabetic 
condition. 

Chronic  interstitial  nephritis  or  pyonephritis 
does  not  infrequently  occur,  together  with  dia- 
betes. Uremic  coma  differs  from  true  diabetic 
coma,  in  its  non-dyspneic  character. 

Nevertheless,  that  which  is  considered  true  dia- 
betic coma  is  not  characteristic  of  diabetes  alone. 
The  designation  "  dyspneic  coma  "  should  re- 
place that  of  "  diabetic  coma "  on  account 
of  its  more  pointed  significance  and  as  it  does 
away  with  the  idea  that  it  occurs  in  diabetics 
exclusively. 

In  the  peculiar  dyspnea,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic symptom  of  typical  coma  diabeticum, 
the  patient  breathes  with  difficulty,  although 
there  is  apparently  no  obstruction  to  overcome. 
Every  respiratory  muscle  is  strained.  The  thorax 
expands  perfectly  in  all  directions.  The  breath 
is  drawn  in  perfectly,  intensely,  deep  and  long; 
it  is  expelled  also  perfectly,  but  the  expirations 
are  of  shorter  duration.  The  breathing  intervals 
gradually  become  shorter  and  sometimes  more 
superficial,  particularly  in  cases  where  the  patient 
has  been  unconscious  for  some  time.  At  first 
the  circulation  remains  unaffected,  and  cyanosis 
is  rarely  present.  The  co-ordination  of  extreme 
systemic  asthenia  with  the  vigorous  respiratory 
movements  is  a  striking  and  singular  clinical 
picture. 

The  pulse,  which  is  weak  and  regular,  does  not 
exceed  one  hundred  at  the  beginning  of  the  coma, 
but  cannot  always  be  exactly  ascertained  in  the 
fully  developed  dyspneic  coma  on  account  of  its 
extreme  weakness. 

The  body  temperature  is  very  low  from  the 
beginning  of  the  typical  coma  ana,  as  the  coma- 
tose condition  develops,  it  gradually  declines 
farther;  a  temperature  of  31°  to  33°  C.  (87.8°  to 
91.5°  F.)  is  not  unusual.  If,  in  the  prodromic 
stage,  or  at  the  onset  of  the  coma,  there  is  an 
increase  in  temperature,  it  is  always  caused  by 
a  complication.  In  most  cases  the  pupils  are 
dilated,  although,  occasionally,  they  may  be 
more  or  less  contracted,  and  pupillary  reflexes 
may  continue  to  exist  until  the  comatose  condi- 
tion is  completely  established. 

The  stage  of  somnolence  is  nearly  always  pre- 
ceded by  gastro-intestinal  disorders  or  febrile 
affections,  headache,  anxiety,  mental  excite- 
ment, vertigo,  delirium,  jactitation,  pains  in  the 
abdomen  or  in  the  hypochondria,  or  other  dis- 


turoances.  Some  of  these  symptoms  may  even 
be  observed  in  the  comatose  condition.  Similar 
distiurbances,  though  not  so  well  pronounced,  are 
often  precursors  of  the  characteristic  dyspnea. 

During  the  prodromic  stage  the  amount  of 
excreted  urine  is  rather  increased,  but  diminished 
as  soon  as  the  coma  sets  in.  Urine  excreted 
during  diabetic  coma  generally  contains  an 
excessively  increased  percentage  of  ammonia, 
and  albuminous  substances  are  nearly  always 
present  just  prior  to  and  diuring  that  state. 
Numerous  casts  are  frequently  foimd  in  the  coma 
of  true  diabetes,  but  the  amount  of  urinary 
albumin  does  not  stand  in  any  relation  to  the 
number  of  casts.  These  casts  are  of  the  true 
type  and  possess  a  characteristic  appearance; 
their  outlines  are  smooth,  short  and  brotKi ;  they 
are  pale,  hyaline  and  often  decidedly  granulated. 
Leucocytes  or  kidiiey  epithelium  rarely  covers 
them'.  They  occur  even  frequently  in  the  pro- 
dromal stage  of  the  coma.  Diacetic  and  oxy- 
butrjric  acids  are  frequently  present  in  the  urine. 

This  S3rmptom-complex  may  even  occur  in 
apparently  mild  cases  of  diabetes,  and  diabetic 
coma  may  be  produced  by  the  most  insignificant 
causes,  such  as  digestive  disturbances,  long- 
continued  proteid-fat  diet  to  the  exclusion  of 
carbohydrates,  constipation,  exertion,  both 
bodily  and  mental,  local  inflammations  and  ab- 
scesses, chloroform  anesthesia  and  similar  causes. 
A  patient  of  mine  had  three  attacks  of  genuine 
diabetic  coma,  in  every  instance  the  result  of 
over-eating. 

The  comatose  condition  may  set  in  without 
any  warning  or  indication  that  could  be  relied 
upon. 

Death  generally  ensues  within  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hoiurs  after  the  full  development  of 
the  dyspneic  coma. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  treatment  of  those 
comatose  conditions  which  occur  during  the 
course  of  diabetes,  but  which  do  not  exhibit  the 
specific  dyspneic  character.  Such  comatose 
states  must  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
affections  of  which  they  are  the  consequence. 

Treatment  of  dyspneic  coma  should  be  dietetic, 
medicinal  and  adjuvant.  The  dietetic  treatment,  * 
as  a  matter  of  course,  is  always  one  of  a  pro- 
phylactic nature,  for  when  the  comatose  state 
is  fully  established,  food,  excepting,  perhaps, 
some  occasional  liquids,  cannot  be  administered. 
Maintaining  that  the  oxybutyric  acid  and  the 
other  bodies  calUng  forth  acidosis  are  frequently 
the  result  of  fat  decomposition,  we  should  with- 
draw the  fatty  substances  other  than  the  yolks 
from  the  nourishment  and  replace  them  for 
the  time  being  by  carbohydrates,  even  if  the 
intensity  degree  of  the  glycosuria  becomes 
augmented.  Milk  and  its  preparations  may  be 
permitted,  and  plain  water,  or  alkaline  mineral 
waters,  may  be  freely  ingested. 

The  medicinal  treatment  should  principally 
be  concentrated  upon  the  prevention  of  the  coma. 
For  this  purpose  sodium  bicarbonate  in  doses 
from  15  to  30  grams  a  day  should  be  adminis- 
tered the  moment  the  ferric  chloride  reaction 
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ensues  in  the  urine.  As  this  becomes  more 
intense,  or  if  the  diacetic  acid  continues  to  be 
present,  the  dose  of  sodium  bicarbonate  should 
be  gradually  increased,  even  to  50,  100  and  more 
grams  a  day.  A  combination  which  has  given 
me  better  results  in  the  prevention  of  a  fatal  issue 
of  acid  intoxication  than  sodium  bicarbonate 
alone  is  the  following: 


I(    Sodii  Bicarbonici 

Calcii  carbonici  prec,  aa 
Sodii  pyrophosphorici 
M. 


las 
iiss 


45 
10 


From  10  to  50  grams  of  this  combination 
should  be  taken  every  day  in  plain  or  carbonated 
water  for  a  protracted  period. 

When  coma  seems  imminent,  and  during  the 
comatose  state,  from  2  to  6  grams  of  precipitated 
calcium  carbonate,  suspended  in  water  by  the 
addition  of  25%  its  weight  of  acacia,  and  adlninis- 
tered  every  two,  three  or  four  hours  by  entero- 
clsrsis,  has  proved  very  useful  in  my  hands.' 

The  administration  of  the  calcium  carbonate 
by  the  rectum  should  always  be  preceded  by  a 
high  and  thorough  lavage  of  the  bowel. 

In  fully  developed  dyspneic  coma,  sodium  bi- 
carbonate, even  if  introduced  intravenously, 
remains  without  influence  upon  the'  condition. 
Calcium  carbonate  administca'ed  in  the  manner 
just  mentioned,  in  my  experience,  is  the  only  drug 
which  has  actually  dispersed  instances  of  well- 
progressed  dyspneic  coma. 

Among  the  adjuvant  treatments  I  would  like 
to  mention  venesection,  which  has  prolonged  life 
in  a  few  instances  of  dyspneic  coma  under  my 
observation.  Among  the  other,  massage  to  the 
abdomen  and  to  the  cardiac  region  may  serve  a 
good  purpose.  Oxygen  administration  may  be 
resorted  to  if  the  actual  comatose  condition  is 
seen  in  its  incipiency. 

(10)    HYGIENIC  MEASURES  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
DIABETIC  GLYCOSURIA. 

All  hygienic  measures  tending  to  support  the 
deteriorating  organism  of  the  diabetic  must  be 
called  into  play  in  the  management  of  this  affec- 
tion. Besides  his  nutrition,  on  which  we  have 
already  dwelt  to  some  extent,  the  atmosphere, 
the  climate,  the  place  of  living,  the  mode  of  occu- 
pation, the  habiliment,  etc.,  should  be  adapted 
to  the  specific  requirements  of  the  diabetic. 

The  very  first  thing  which  ought  to  be  done 
with  the  patient  when  and  wherever  circum- 
stances permit  it,  is  to  send  him  to  another  soil 
and  to  another  climate.*  The  more  the  latter 
differ  (within  the  proper  limits)  from  those 
whence  he  came,  the  more  pronounced  and  the 
sooner  will  their  beneficial  mfluence  be  exerted 
upon  the  patient.  That  which  is  sound  and 
healthy  in  an  organism  acclimatizes  itself  more 
readily  than  that  which  is  degenerating  within 
it.  The  process  of  acclimatization  is  the  most 
powerful  stimulus  which  can  be  exerted  upon 
animal  matter;  it  influences  not  merely  one  organ 
and  one  function,  but  the  whole  system  and  all 
the  vitality.    The  changed  external  conditions 


bring  about  a  regeneration,  and  if  an  eventual 
deterioration  has  not  progressed  beyond  a  certain 
point,  the  regained  vitsJ  energy  will,  in  many 
instances,  do  aWay  with  functional  disturbances 
and  ward  off  or  even  prevent  molecular  death. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  air  baths  with  my 
patients.  At  an  ordinary  temperature  they  sit 
undressed  in  their  rooms  or,  what  is  still  better, 
they  perform  gymnastics  to  promote  an  increased 
activity  of  the  skin;  only  in  exceptional  cases  do 
I  let  the  patient  expose  himself  to  purposely 
heated  air,  but  in  every  instance  chilliness  should 
be  guarded  against.  Warm  water  baths  or  steam 
baths  and  massage  are  also  valuable  accessories 
in  the  stimulation  of  perspiration.  Both  expo- 
sure to  the  air  and  gymnastic  movements,  and 
the  warm  water  and  steam  baths  are  excellent 
promoters  of  sleep. 

Warm  underclothing,  in  the  heated  as  well  aa 
in  the  cold  season,  is  essential  during  all  the 
stages  of  diabetes.  The  cutaneous  surface  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  chilled,  so  that  the 
perspiration  which  is  so  essential  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  diabetic,  is  not  interfered  with. 

The  mode  of  occupation  of  a  diabetic  is  a 
serious  matter.  He  must  do  something;  be 
must  not  be  left  to  himself  to  brood  over  his 
condition.  He  must,  however,  not  take  to  a 
vocation  which  is  physically  or  mentally  exerting 
him,  or  by  which  he  will  forego  his  night's  rest. 
He  should  select  a  business  or  a  trade  not  demand- 
ing much  physical  strength,  nor  extraordinary  wiQ 
power,  nor  great  vital  resistancy.  The  first  day 
of  the  week  should  truly  be  a  day  of  rest  to  him. 
He  should  arrange  for  two  periods  of  vacation: 
one  at  the  height  or  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
and  one  in  mid-winter.  Both  should  be  as  long 
as  possible  so  that  the  changed  surroundings  may 
become  remedial  factors.  In  the  summer  time 
a  stay  in  a  wooded  mountain  region  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred; in  the  winter  time  a  sojourn  in  southern 
climates  often  prepares  the  diabetic  organism  for 
future  endurance  and  energy.  In  grave  cases 
of  diabetes  the  patient  must  retire  from  work 
and  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  amelioration  of 
his  condition. 
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RECENT    PROGRESS     IN     GENITO-URINARY 
SURGERY. 

BT  r.  S.  WATSON,    U.S.,   AMD  PAUL  THOBMSIKB,  tt-O.,  BOSTOIT. 

ASCENDING   RENAL  INFECTION. 

J.  A.  Sampson  *  in  a  long  article  publishes  the 
results  of  his  own  experiments,  and  also  the  con- 
clusion he  has  arrived  at  by  a  study  of  the  litera- 
tiu:e  of  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology 
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up  the  ureter.  Among  other  interestiiig  deduc- 
tions made  is  the  following:  That  portion  of  the 
upper  wall  of  the  ureter  which  forms  part  of  the 
bladder  wall,  that  is  to  say,  the  V-shaped  piece 
lying  back  of  the  orifice  as  seen  in  a  longitudinal 
section  of  a  distended  bladder,  he  calls  the  ure- 
teral valve.  Pressure  on  this  valve  by  the  fluid 
distending  the  bladder  brings  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  ureter  in  contact  with  the  posterior  wall  and 
80  occludes  the  lumen,  thus  preventing  reflux 
up  the  ureter.  When  this  valve  is  injured  by 
inflammatory  processes  the  ureteral  orifice  re- 
mains patent  and  the  valve  cannot  close  the  ure- 
ter. This  is  very  clearly  shown  by  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  vesical,  portion  of  the  infected 
ureter  from  a  patient  d3dng  of  unilateral  ascend- 
ing renal  infection. 

FUNCnONAL  KIDNET  TESTS. 

Voelcher  and  Joseph '  presented  a  new  method 
of  functional  test  for  the  two  kidneys  separately 
without  ureteral  catheterization  or  the  use  of 
the  segregator.  It  consists  in  injecting  a  stain, 
indigo  carmine  into  the  body,  which  stain  is 
elinunated  exclusively  by  the  urine,  is  non-toxic 
and  passes  unchained  through  the  body.  The 
technic  preferred  is  to  inject  into  the  gluteal 
muscles  4  cc.  of  a  fresh,  warm  4%  solution  made 
with  .4  gm..of  indigo  carmine  in  10  cc.  normal 
salt  solution.  Twenty  to  thirty  minutes  after 
injection  a  cystoscope  is  inserted  and  even  a 
novice  can  see  the  jets  of  strikingly  blue  urine 
emerging  from  the  mouths  of  the  ureters. 

Differences  in  the  behavior  of  the  two  clouds 
from  the  two  ureters  can  also  be  noted.' 

Mortality  of  kidney  operations  has  diminished 
from  28%  in  168  cases  to  8%  in  98  cases  since 
the  introduction  of  the  new  functional  kidney 
tests  in   KUmmell's   clinic. 

Eapeammer'  says  that  ureteral  catheteriza- 
tion may  bring  about  a  reflux  polyuria  which 
may  disturb  the  cryoscopy  tests.  He  believes 
the  normal  average  amoimt  of  urine  is  5  cc.  to 
each  kidney  per  minute,  and  that  in  perform- 
ing these  tests  the  amount  of  urine  should  be 
observed  and  compared  with  the  normal  average 
amounts  passed.  He  thinks  that  cryoscopy  is 
not  of  great  diagnostic  value,  but  that  it  serves 
to  suggest  that  something  is  probably  wrong 
if  the  freezing  point  is  a  good  deal  below 
normal. 

BPIDTTRAI.     INJECTIONS     FOR     INCWNTINBNCE     OF 
URINE. 

Cathelin '  cites  the  experience  of  the  world 
after  four  years  of  trial  with  this  method  of 
treatment.  He  says  its  harmlessness  is  estab- 
lished by  the  fact  that  in  over  two  thousand  cases 
there  have  been  no  mishaps.  Of  the  incontinent 
eases  75%  have  peen  cured  and  others  have  been 
improved.  Almost  never  has  the  result  been 
entirdy  negative.  The  technic  remains  the 
same  and  Cathelin  believes  the  results  obtained 
are  due  to  the  traumatism  and  compression  of 
the  injected  fluid. 


BXmOBBT  or  NEPHRITIS. 

Bakes  *  says  Edebohl's  operation  woidd  attain 
its  object  better  if  the  decapsulated  organs  were 
wrapped  in  omentum  or  were  pushed  down 
between  the  roots  of  the  mesentery.  He  adopted 
the  former  alternative  successfully  in  a  case  in 
which  he  removed  the  capsule  by  the  Edebohls' 
method  and  then  drew  up  the  omentum  through 
a  slit  in  the  peritoneum  parallel  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  ascending  colon.  The  omentum, 
after  it  was  drawn  through,  was  wrapped  about 
the  entire  kidney.  Hall  and  Herxheimer '  pub- 
lished the  results  of  their  experiments  upon  dogs 
and  rabbits.  They  conclude  that  while  they 
cannot  produce  an  interstitial  nephritis  and  so 
reproduce  the  actual  conditions  observed  in 
man,  there  is,  so  far  as  they  can  tell,  no  reason 
for  doing  the  operation  in  cases  of  degenerative 
nephritis.  Asakura  *  concludes  on  the  contrary, 
that  a  new  capsule  and  new  vessels  are  promptly 
formed;  and  Stursberg  •  found  equally  favorable 
results,  and  says  the  new  vascular  formations 
found  apparently  had  a  distinct  effect  on  the 
renal  blood  supply.  Thelemann  *•  experimented 
upon  dogs.  He  admits  the  formation  of  a  new 
capsule,  but  denies  any  permanent  vascular 
change  for  the  better.  Gifford,  N.  H.,"  gives 
the  following  summary  of  his  experiments  on 
animals: 

"  Following  the  decapsulation  of  kidneys  in 
rabbits,  in  normal  dogs,  in  dogs  with  induced 
nephritis,  in  dogs  with  infarcted  kidneys  and  in 
dogs  with  normal  kidneys  but  with  additional 
work  thrown  upon  them,  I  find  the  following 
conditions: 

"  (1)  In  all  my  cases  of  two  dtt,ya  and  under 
and  in  my  controls  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
capsule  had  been  removed  over  two  thirds  of 
the  surface  by  the  operation  of  decapsulation. 

"  (2)  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  intracapsular 
tension  in  undecapsulated  kidneys,  normal  or 
with  nephritis,  as  shown  on  removal  of  capsule. 

"  (3)  There  is  an  immediate  increase  in  size  of 
decapsulated  kidneys  persisting  up  to  one  month 
at  least;  afterwards,  a  decrease  to  approximately 
normal  size  complete  at  end  of  six  months. 

"  (4)  There  is  congestion,  moderate  in  degree, 
most  marked  in  the  intertubular  blood  vessels 
in  cortex,  lasting  three  to  five  days  after  the 
operation. 

"  (5)  No  histological  change  in  the  renal  epithe- 
lium follows  the  operation  of  decapsulation  of 
kidnejrs. 

"  (6)  A  new  capsule,  very  vascular,  at  first,  two 
to  four  times  thickness  of  old,  is  well  marked  at 
end  of  eight  days.  At  end  of  six  months  it 
returned  to  approximately  the  normal  thickness 
and  vascularity.  The  new  capsule  arises  chiefly 
from  the  connective  tissue  cells  of  the  intertub- 
ular connective  tissue,  but  in  part  from  the 
retro-peritoneal  connective  tissue  which  is  pre- 
septent  in  the  new  bed  of  the  kidney. 

"  (7)  No  new  blood  vessels  are  formed  which 
anastomose  with  those  of  the  kidney. 

"  (8)    The  increase  in  size  is  due  primarily  to 
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the  increase  in  blood  supply,  possibly  resulting 
from  the  removal  of  the  capsule." 

Haven  Emerson  ^  gives  an  admirable  r^um6 
of  the  experimental  work  done  up  to  date  (except 
Gifford's  which  he  had  apparently  not  seen) 
and  then  describes  his  own  experiments.  He 
concludes  that  decapsulation  may  and  usually 
does  cause  the  interstitial  nephritis;  that  new 
blood  vessels  are  formed  in  the  adhesions,  but 
that  they  are  of  temporary  existence  and  later 
are  occluded  by  cicatricial  contraction.  The 
ultimate  result  is  a  new  capsule  like  the  original, 
except  in  its  tendency  to  persistent  and  uneven 
contraction.  He  believes  that  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  more  than  a  temporary  improve- 
ment in  a  kidney  by  decapsulation  seems  at 
present  slight. 

HTPEBNEPHROMA. 

Bierring  and  Albert  "  report  five  cases  and  then 
devote  the  bulk  of  their  paper  to  the  secondary 
manifestations  of  these  tumors.  They  assert 
that  these  secondary  growths  occur  chiefly  in 
the  liver,  lungs  and  bones  and  arise  by  metas- 
tasis or  by  implantation ;  that  metastasis  by  way 
of  the  renal  vein  is  by  far  the  most  common  and 
that  extension  by  the  way  of  lymphatics  is  rare, 
but  not  unknown,  as  had  been  previously  stated 
by  Thomdike  and  Cunningham  "  and  they  cite 
cases  to  prove  this  statement.  They  also  cite 
one  of  their  cases  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  these 
secondary  deposits  may  result  from  implanta- 
tion of  a  detached  portion  of  the  parent  tumor, 
in  this  case  deposited  upon  the  serosa  of  small 
intestine.  As  regards  the  pathological  charac- 
teristics of  these  secondary  growths  they  were 
found  in  every  instance  to  correspond  with 
those  of  the  parent  growth,  but  they  cite  a  case 
in  which  a  medullary  hypernephroma  had  given 
rise  to  many  metastases,  most  of  which  were 
also  medullary  in  character,  but  one  of  which, 
involving  the  region  of  the  renal  vein,  was  made 
up  entirely  of  cortical  cells. 

ANASTOMOSIS  OP  THE  VA8  DEFERENS. 

Vulliet "  shows  an  illustration  of  the  vas 
deferens  of  a  dog  resected  and  then  sutured. 
The  permeability  of  thie  vas  is  clearly  shown. 
He  did  this  successfully  three  times  out  of  four 
in  dogs,  and  these  residts  in  man  are  even  more 
promising.  Bogoljuboff "  refers  to  Razumow- 
sky's  experiments,  and  says  the  best  technic  is 
the  establishment  of  anastomosis  between  the 
vas  and  the  head  of  the  epididymis  or  the  upper 
half  of  its  body.  Posner  and  Cohn  "  have  oper- 
ated upon  six  cases  where  the  vas  was  obliter- 
ated by  mumps  or  other  inflammatory  processes 
after  an  interval  of  several  years  (four  to  twenty- 
seven).  They  say  that  the  stricture  in  these 
cases  is  usuaUy  multiple.  They  recommend  the 
routine  examination  of  semen  obtained  by  pros- 
tatic pressure  in  cases  after  acute  epididymitis, 
and  prompt  medical  measures  if  there  is  evidence 
of  obliteration.  These  measures  are  massage 
by  Zabludowski's  technic,  and  iodine  internally. 


NEW  OPERATIONS. 

Garceau  "  reports  an  interesting  case  of  stone 
in  the  ureter  which  he  wished  to  attack  through 
the  vagina,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  so  he 
incised  the  anterior  cul-de-sac,  pushed  back  the 
peritoneum  between  the  bladder  and  ureters, 
everted  the  broad  Ugament  backwards  and  then 
caught  stone  with  the  crooked  tip  of  the  finger 
and  forced  it  down  toward  the  vaginal  outlet 
where  it  was  easily  cut  down  upon  and  squeezed 
out  through  a  comparatively  small  incision. 
Witherspoon  "  describes  an  operation  to  reach 
the  lower  ureter  by  an  extraperitoneal  route. 
This  he  accomplishes  through  an  incision  four 
inches  long  over  the  lower  end  of  the  rectus 
muscle  beginning  over  its  insertion  at  the  pubea 
and  extending  upward  parallel  to  its  fibers.  He 
goes  through  the  rectus  by  blunt  dissection,  and 
comes  down  by  the  peritoneum  which  is  gradually 
pushed  over  by  the  dissecting  finger  toward  the 
median  line.  The  operation  is  oescribed  in  detail 
and  its  steps  illustrated  by  three  photographs. 
■^  iener  **  advocates  a  quick,  suprapubic  pros- 
tatectomy under  nitrous  oxide  anesthesia,  de- 
scribes his  technic  and  reports  six  cases.  Pringle  *• 
describes  three  cases  in  which  urethral  defects 
were  remedied  by  grafting  portions  of  an  ox's 
urethra. 

Crawford"  advocates  the  removal  of  stones 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  ureter  by  suprapubic 
incision  into  the  bladder,  and  then  digital 
dilatation  of  the  ureteral  outlet.  In  his  case 
after  an  hour's  constant  work  with  the  finger 
the  orifice  of  the  ureter  was  dilated  enough  to 
allow  the  passage  of  a  stone  1|  inches  in  diameter 
without  lacerating  the  wall  of  the  bladder. 

Ruff  *•  mentions  the  Katzenstein  method  for 
anchoring  an  undescended  testis,  and  modifies 
it  in  this  way:  After  bringing  down  the  testis,  he 
stitches  the  inguinal  canal  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  some  pressure  upon  the  cord  sufficient  to 
produce  without  injury  venous  congestion  and 
a  consequent  enlargement  which  prevents  its 
slipping  back.  He  describes  but  a  single  suc- 
cessful operaation. 

X-RAY   CHANGES    PRODUCED    BY   ITS    USE   ON   THE 
TESTES. 

Frieben'^  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  male  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  experimented 
upon  proved  sterile  after  exposure  to  x-rays,  and 
adds  that  of  the  other  organs  none  showed  changes 
except  the  testes  which  were  always  found  de- 
creased in  size  from  one  third  to  one  half.  The 
microscope  revealed  that  the  epithelium  of  the 
seminiferous  tubules  had  practically  vanished 
aad  no  spermatogenesis  could  be  shown.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  inflammatory  process. 

RARE    CASES. 

Murphy  *  reports  a  case  of  acute  epididymitis 
in  an  undescended  testis  in  which  gonococci  were 
demonstrated  in  the  excised  organ.  Rosen- 
stein  ^  describes  a  case  in  Israel's  clinic  operated 
for  prostatic  enlargement  by  the  usual  Bottini 
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method.  During  the  operation  the  bladder 
ruptured  with  the  sound  of  an  explosion.  It  is 
b^ved  that  the  steam  manufactured  by  the 
cautery  heat  was  responsible  for  this  result. 
Rosenstein  says  there  is  no  remedy  and  advocates 
prostatectomy  in  consequence. 

PEBINEPHBITIS   IN    CHILDREN. 

Townsend'^  brings  forward  the  following 
points  in  connection  with  this  subject:  The 
condition  is  a  rare  one.  Quotes  Kuster^s  writings 
in  support  of  this  statement.  The  latter  had 
been  able  to  collect  but  230  cases  of  the  condition 
in  persons  of  all  ages  in  1897.  It  is  especially 
rare  in  children.  The  beet  classification  of  the 
eases  he  considers  that  of  Schmid,  which  is  accord- 
ing to  their  being  due  to  a  direct  primary  infec- 
tion of  the  perirenal  tissues  or  to  an  indirect  one 
coining  from  more  distant  parts  of  the  body. 
The  bacteria  foimd  in  connection  with  the  con- 
dition locally  are  staphylococci,  streptococci  and 
pneumococci,  also  the  typhoid,  tubercle  and 
colon  bacilli.  In  80%  of  the  cases  of  primary 
direct  infection  suppuration  occurs.  In  second- 
ary indirect  infections  abscess  always  results. 
A  few  cases  of  bilateral  perinephritis  have  been 
reported. 

Symj^oms.  —  The  first  symptom  is  usually 
severe  pain  in  the  renal  region  near  the  spine.  It 
may,  however)  be  felt  in  the  front  of  the  abdomen, 
OT  radiating  down  the  thigh  as  a  sciatic  pun,  or 
again  as  the  pain  of  lumbago,  or  again  in  the  axil- 
luy  line.  The  spine  is  usually  held  rigid,  and 
when  suppuration  has  occurred  and  also  it  may  be 
prior  to  it,  the  leg  is  often  flexed  as  in  the  psoas 
abscess  of  Pott's  disease.  Chills,  rigors,  fever, 
are  the  rule  amongst  the  early  symptoms,  so  also 
is  constipation.  Abscess  usually  points,  if  not 
interfered  with,  either  in  the  loin  near  the  spine, 
or  it  may  simxilate  ordinary  psoas  abscess  and 
appear  in  the  more  usual  or  imusual  places  in 
which  the  latter  is  noted  in  different  cases.  The 
conditions  most  easily  mistaken  for  it  are  Pott's 
disease,  and  acute  osteomyelitis  of  the  vertebrae. 
The  latter  can  often  be  distinguishedfromit  by  the 
marked  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  affected 
part  of  the  spine,  which  is  not  present  in  peri- 
nephritic  abscess.  The  mortality  of  the  cases 
treated  surgically  is  very  much  less  than  that 
when  the  cases  are  treated  expectantly. 

PBIMABY      CARCINOMA      OP      THE      PROSTATE." 

The  condition  is  stated  by  the  writer  to  be 
more  frequent  than  is  generally  thought.  A 
considerable  number  of  prostates  believed  to 
have  been  simple  senile  hypertrophy  have,  upon 
more  thorough  examination,  proved  to  be  car- 
dnomatous.  Albarran  and  Halle  foimd  14  can- 
cerous prostates  out  of  100  which  were  supposed 
to  be  merely  senile  hypertrophies  of  the  gland. 
The  metastases  in  connection  with  cancer  of  the 
gland  are  frequent  and  extensive.  When  they 
occur  they  are  alwa}^  far  in  excess  of  the  extent 
of  the  disease  in  its  primary  seat  in  the  gland. 
The  favorite  locations  are  the  glands  and  the 
bony  skeleton.    The  glands  usually  involved  are 


the  pelvic,  inguinal  and  iliac.  The  mesenteric, 
axillary,  supraclavicular,  hepatic  and  medias- 
tinal have  also  been  observed  as  being  involved. 
Metastasis  takes  place  through  the  lymphatic 
chaimels,  and  into  the  inguin^  chain,  probably 
secondanly  from  the  pelvic  glands  or  rarely  from 
the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  not  directly  from  the 
prostate. 

The  metastases  in  the  bones  are  as  a  rule  gen- 
eral, rarely  are  only  one  or  two  bones  alone 
affected.  In  a  case  of  Cone's  the  distribution 
was  characteristic;  it  occurred  in  three  lumbar 
vertebrse,  in  the  ilium,  tibia  and  one  rib.  In 
34  cases  in  which  the  skeleton  was  implicated 
collected  by  Kaufmann,  the  lumbar  vertebra 
were  involved  in  27,  ilium  in  21,  ribs  in  19,  femur 
in  23,  sternum  in  12,  and  tibia  in  6. 

Hawley  makes  the  only  factors  that  are  of  avail 
in  making  the  diagnosis  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  the  presence  of  the  three  phenomena 
which,  however,  he  does  not  assert  to  have  more 
than  a  relative  value  and  to  be  more  than  very 
suggestive.  These  three  things  are  pain  in  or 
about  the  prostate,  areas  of  hardness  and  "nodos- 
ity" palpable  through  the  rectum,  and  tenderness. 
Duration  of  the  disease  is  from  six  months  to 
about  two  years,  its  malignancy  is  exhibited  more 
by  the  metastatic  colonies  and  their  activity  than 
from  that  of  the  primary  focus  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  is  referred  to  in  an  interesting 
way  by  the  writer.  He  says:  "  Theoretically, 
removid  of  the  prostate  in  early  cases  should 
result  in  radical  cure  by  reason  of  its  tendency  to 
remain  sessile  and  embedded  in  the  gland." 
The  operative  experience  of  forty  years  from  the 
first  case  of  Billroth  in  1859  to  1899  was  one  of 
uniform  failure  and  furnished  a  good  example  of 
what  pathology  is  constantly  demonstrating,  viz.: 
that  excision  of  mature  malignant  growtl^  can 
rarely  be  complete,  and  in  this  case  surgery  failed 
because  of  the  inabiUty  to  recognize  the  condition 
in  an  early  stage  of  development.  In  the  last 
years,  however,  the  prospect  has  become  some- 
what more  encouraging.  Thus  Oraison  has 
collected  23  cases  from  the  French  clinics, 
which  were  treated  by  perineal  prostatectomy  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  Of  these  cases 
10  or  43%  remained  well  for  four  years  or  more. 
In  3  only  is  recurrence  known  to  have  taken  place. 
Four  died  from  operation,  and  the  remaining  6 
recovered  from  operation,  but  have  been  lost 
sight  of. 

To  operate  in  any  but  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease  is  a  grave  mistake  and  absolutely  hope- 
less so  far  as  the  possibility  of  a  cure  is  concerned. 

Contra-indications  to  operation  are  stated  to 
be  anything  that  shows  that  the  disease  has  ex- 
tended beyond  its  original  seat.  This  caimot 
be  determined  short  of  exploration  by  operation, 
and  is  not  to  be  positively  ascertained  always 
then. 

Prostatectomy  with  removal  of  the  entire  pros- 
tatic urethra,  cutting  across  the  membranous 
urethra  at  its  junction  with  the  prostatic  urethra 
and  removal  of  the  gland  by  intracapsular  (that 
is  to  say  within  the  outer  sheath),  the  writer  con- 
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aiders  the  only  efficient  method  to  apply  to  cases 
of  cancer  of  the  gland,  no  matter  how  limited  the 
disease  may  be. 

REMARKS     UPON     THE    TREATMENT    OF    BLADDER 
TXTMORS." 

In  this  abstract  of  the  writer's  original  article, 
it  is  stated  that  he  has  collected  367  cases 
of  tumors  of  the  bladder,  from  eight  statistical 
series  by  as  many  writers  Of  these,  99  were 
in  women.  The  writer  leans  toward  the  view 
that  in  males  the  larger  number  of  new  growths 
in  the  bladder  proceed  from  the  prostate  as  the 
original  site  of  the  disease  which  is  held  to  be  the 
case  by  Motz  who  places  the  proportion  as  high  as 
73%  of  all  male  cases. 

With  regard  to  treatment  the  writer  holds  that 
total  extirpation  of  the  bladder  is  the  only  one 
that  is  worth  while,  in  all  cases  of  maligtiant 
disease  in  which  any  operation  is  justiSable,  and 
advises  that  in  cases  of  a  nonmalignant  nature 
it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  carry  the  incision, 
by  which  the  growths  are  removed  from  the 
bladder  wall,  so  deeply  into  the  latter  as  has  been 
advised  by  some  operators,  but  to  include  in  the 
incision  a  larger  area  of  the  mucous  membrane 
from  which  the  tumor  springs  than  is  customary. 

PROSTATIC  ABSCESS.** 

The  article  contains  an  analysis  of  36  cases  of 
the  above-named  condition  treated  by  Korte. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  origin  was  gonorrhea; 
once  tuberculosis.  The  condition  is  often  spon- 
taneously relieved  by  having  the  abscess  open 
into  the  urethra;  this  or  opening  into  the  rectum 
by  no  means  always  ends  so  happily.  The  most 
trying  and  sometimes  serious  complications  may 
result  in  either  case ;  for  example,  when  the  rupture 
is  in  the  urethra  it  may  lead  to  cystitis,  to  pyelitis 
or  to  urinary  infiltration.  The  suppurative 
process  sometimes  extends  to  the  perineum,  the 
testicles  or  epididymis,  and  may  burrow  up  be- 
neath the  peritoneum  or  burst  through  the  latter. 
The  writer  counsels  not  to  open  the  abscess  from 
the  rectum,  but  that  it  should  be  approached 
from  the  curved  prerectal  perineal  transverse 
incision,  a  thorough  exposure  of  the  gland  and  its 
abscess  and  its  free  opening.  Fistula  will  not 
result  unless  the  urethral  wall  has  been  injured. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  the  35  cases  of  Korte,  two 
died.  Surgical  treatment  in  the  above  described 
manner  is  strongly  recommended.  The  opening 
of  the  abscess  into  the  rectum  is  very  apt  to  be 
followed  by  urethro-rectal  fistula. 
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^tpottg  of  JbotUtitf, 

AMERICAN    PUBLIC    HEALTH    ASSOCIATION. 

Pbocxbdings  of  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting 
held  at  Havana,  Cuba,  Jan.  9, 10,  11, 12  and  13, 1905. 

The  Association  met  at  the  Athensum  Club,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Finiay  of  Havana. 

Following  the  transaction  of  routine  busineas,  such 
as  the  «lection  of  over  a  hundred  new  memb««,  etc., 
the  reading  of  papers  was  begun. 

PUMFICATION  of  the  ST.  LOUIS  WATER  SUPPLY  BY 
USING  FERROUS  SULPHATE  AND  CALCIUM  HYDBOXIDB 
AS  A  COAGULANT,  FOLLOWED  BY  PLAIN  SEDIMEN- 
TATION. 

This  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Snodorass  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  was  of  particular  interest,  for  the 
reason  that  it  set  forth  a  simple,  practical  and  inex- 
pensive method  of  handling  large  quantities  of  surface 
water.  It  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  from  liie 
year  1832,  the  time  at  which  the  first  water  worics 
system  of  St.  Louis  was  installed,  until  1904,  the  water 
supply  of  St.  Louis  had  been  unsatisfactory,  and  that 
in  a  few  months'  time  a  complete  transformation  of 
the  quality  of  the  water  had  been  secured.  The  com- 
parative cost  with  other  proposed  methods  was  most 
striking.  One  of  the  proposed  methods  called  for  an 
original  outlay  of  S31 ,000,000;  another  $2,700,000, 
while  the  present  plant  required  only  $10,000  for  its 
construction.  This  plan  of  operation  was  shown  to 
cost  S4.50  less  per  million  gallons  than  any  other  pro- 
posed plan. 

The  exact  and  extensive  chemical  and  bacteriological 
data  added  to  the  physical  properties  proved  conclu- 
sively that  a  water  of  a  hi^  degree  of  potability  was 
being  secured.  The  removal  of  suspended  matter 
was  shown  to  average  96.9%,  whilst  the  bacterial 
removal  averaged  95%  in  many  weekly  anal3rses, 
showing  an  efficiency  of  99%.  Mineral  analysis  showed 
that  there  was  nothing  left  in  the  water  that  could  be 
inimical  to  health. 

Death-rate  from  typhoid  fever  during  the  last  year 
had  been  materially  lowered,  but  owing  to  the  liniited 
time  of  operation  of  the  present  system,  no  deductions 
from  this  point  of  view  were  insisted  on.  Reports 
from  engineers  and  manufacturers  showed  that  the 
treatment  given  the  St.  Txiuis  water  supply  was  highly 
satisfactory  to  their  interests.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  that  little  or  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
adding  mechanical  filtration  to  this  i^stem. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  difficmties  which  were 
unavoidable  in  the  institution  of  this  plan  into  iha 
previously  existing  plant,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
with  contemplated  changes  of  a  minor  character  ibe 
expense  of  operation  would  still  be  lowered  and  the 
efficiency  increased. 
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OOPPXB  BOhPaATa   MBIHOD    FOB   RXMOViVI'   Ot   ODBMB 
FBOU  WATEB. 

Mb.  F.  S.  HoiiLiB  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  contributed 
a  paper  in  which  he  described  a  practical  test  of  the 
copper  sulphate  method  for  the  removal  of  germs  from 
water  supplies. 

Riroin'  ON  PTraincATioN  and  prkskbtation  of  water 

SUPPUES. 

Hh.  Gko.  W.  Fuuar  of  New  York  presented  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Purification  and  Preserva- 
tion of  Water  Supplies.  He  stated  that  the  principle 
of  the  use  of  sulphate  of  oopp)er  in  treating  water  sup- 
plies was  not  a  new  one,  as  it  had  been  used  for  thou- 
sands of  years. 

With  reference  to  filtration,  he  said  the  number  of 
cities  in  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of  25,000, 
now  using  tite  filtration  plan,  was  about  8%,  those 
which  had  filters  under  construction  11%,  those  in 
which  filters  had  been  authorized  21%,  and  those  in 
which  filters  were  being  considered  as  necessary  31%. 
Statistics  and  arguments  were  advanced  in  favor  of 
filtration  as  a  method  of  purifying  water  supplies  of 
cities. 

Db.  Frank  Wabnxb  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  stated  that 
in  considering  the  improvement  of  any  public  water 
supply,  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  better 
protection  of  the  water-shed.  This  feature  was  either 
Defected  or  overlooked  in  connection  with  modem 
punfication  plants.  This  was  especially  true  of  pollu- 
tion near  tihe  purification  works,  and  the  water  snould 
be  ddivoed  to  the  piurification  plant  in  as  pure  condi- 
tion as  possible  before  purification. 

Hh.  H.  W.  Clabk  of  Boston  said  that  since  the  in- 
troductbn  of  filtration  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  the  city 
had  increased  in  population  from  45,000  to  75,000  and 
the  percentage  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  had  been 
materially  reduced. 

Mr.  Robebt  S.  Wbston  of  Boston  stated  that  other 
questions  of  purification  of  water  must  be  settled  before 
any  one  metihod  could  be  universally  used. 

DISINFIiCTION  AND  DISINFECTANTS. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Disinfection  and  Disinfectants  was  read  by  Prof. 
F.  C.  Robinson  of  Brunswick,  Me.  The  report  was  a 
review  of  the  more  important  literature  on  the  subject 
during  the  past  year,  especially  in  the  foreign  journals. 
As  to  experiments  on  disinfecting  railway  cars  by 
formaldehyde,  the  results  showed  that  in  case  of  pas- 
senger cars  it  was  practically  impossible  to  completely 
stenlice  all  parts  by  the  vapor  of  formalin,  but  still 
the  experimenters  think  that  it  is  the  most  practical 
thing  to  employ  for  that  puri>ose.  They  recommend 
1,000  cc.  of  the  liquid  formalin  to  -each  car,  but  of 
course  the  cars  are  much  smaller  than  those  in  use 
in  the  United  States. 

As  to  chemical  methods  for  sterilizing  drinking  water, 
V.  B.  Nesfield  recommends  the  use  of  tablets  made 
from  li  gr.  bleaching  powder  and  ji  gr.  sodium  bicar- 
bonate. He  claims  that  these  wUl  each  sterilize  a 
pint  of  water  in  five  minutes,  or,  better,  ten.  He 
removes  the  paste  of  chlorin  by  adding  a  tablet  of 
sodium  sulphate.  He  claims  that  by  such  use  the 
most  foul  nver  water  can  be  made  free  from  disease 
germs  and  palatable. 

With  re^rd  to  the  disinfection  of  books,  the  report 
called  attention  to  the  danger  of  the  spread  of  infec- 
tious diseases  through  library  and  school  books.  It 
was  recommended  tioat  the  danger  should  be  met  as 
far  as  possible  by  notices  in  libraries  calling  attention 
to  the  advisability  of  lumdling  books  with  dean  hands, 


of  not  touching  the  hands  to  the  mouth  after  handling 
books  imtil  the  hands  are  washed,  and,  in  addition,  sub- 
mitting books  much  used  to  the  action  of  formaldehyde 
vapor  once  in  a  while. 

Remarkable  results  had  followed  the  occasional  use 
of  weak  solutions  of  formaldehyde  on  the  floors  of 
schoolhouses  —  solutions  so  weak  that  they  gave  no 
disagreeable  odor.  Infectious  colds  and  other  dust- 
borne  diseases  were  much  lessened  among  the  scholars. 
The  committee  believe  that  the  occasional  use  of  such 
solutions  on  floors  and  surfaces  in  dwelling  houses  as 
well  aa  public  buildings  would  do  a  great  deal  towards 
improving  public  hesJth. 

THE  USE  of  BTTIiPHATB  OF  COPPER  AIiONS  OB  IN  COM- 
BINATION WITH  LIMB  FOR  THE  DBSTBUCTION  OF 
UOBQUrrO  LABVif:  as  a  DEODOBANT  and  as  a  DIS- 
INFECTANT. 

Dr.  a.  H.  Doty  of  New  York  contributed  a  paper 
with  this  title.  The  author's  investigation  embraced 
the  following  points:  First,  the  use  of  copper  alone  or 
in  combination  with  lime  for  the  destruction  of  mos- 
quito larvffi;  second,  as  a  deodorant,  and,  third,  as  a 
disinfectant. 

In  summing  up  as  to  the  value  of  copper  alone  and 
in  combination  with  lime,  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
mental work,  he  stated  that  in  the  destruction  of  mos- 
quito larvte  and  as  a  deodorant,  the  use  of  cop{>er  in 
combination  with  lime  was  more  effective  than  when 
used  alone.  That  this  mixture  destroyed  mosquito 
larvse  by  rapidly  removing  from  the  water  in  which 
they  were  contained  the  organic  matter  or  nourish- 
ment \ipon  which  they  depended  for  life,  and  that  this 
result  was  not  due  to  a  toxic  effect  produced  by  the 
copper  or  lime.  Therefore,  the  range  of  usefulness  of 
these  a^nts,  either  alone  or  in  combination,  in  the 
destruction  of  mosquito  larvte  was  limited. 

As  to  copper  and  lime  as  a  deodorant,  he  believed 
it  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  practical  agent  we  pos- 
sess at  present  for  this  purpose.  Its  action  as  a 
deodorant  was  rapid  and  permanent.  It  was  practi- 
cally harmless,  cheap  and  easily  made,  and  seemed  to 
comply  with  iJie  requirements  of  a  typical  deodorant. 
Its  range  of  usefulness  was  extensive,  as  it  could  be 
employed  equally  well  for  deodorizing  solids  or  fluids. 
Little  could  be  said  regarding  the  germicidal  value  of 
copper  at  the  present  time. 

THE  DISINFECTION  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Db.  Walteb  D.  Greene  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  stated 
that  the  examination  of  the  public  school  books  early 
in  1902  revealed  the  fact  that  they  were  filthy,  espe- 
cially those  used  by  the  lower  grades.  These  books 
were  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  city,  and  conse- 
quently there  existed  a  tendency  to  use  them  until 
they  were  literally  in  pieces  —  a  period  covering  several 
years.  It  was  thou^t  that  these  filthy  books,  worn 
and  handled  by  so  many  diminutive  individuals,  might 
be,  and  probably  were,  a  possible  source  of  contagion, 
and  it  was  decided  to  disinfect  them.  The  books  were 
placed  on  their  edges  with  covers  widely  separated, 
upon  tables  and  dielves  in  tightly  sealed  rooms.  For- 
maldehyde gas  was  liberated  in  the  room,  six  ounces  of 
a  comparatively  fresh  commercial  formalin  being  used 
for  every  one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  the  vapor- 
ization being  induced  by  the  use  of  wood  alcohol  being 
burnt  in  a  receptacle  containing  the  formalin.  Bac- 
teriological examinations  were  made  of  the  soiled 
leaves  of  books  both  before  and  after  disinfection,  and 
it  was  found  that  about  85%  of  all  organisms  were 
killed.  For  the  three  years  inunediately  preceding 
this  school-book  disinfection  —  that  is,  1899,  1^  and 
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1901  —  the  average  number  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
reported  to  the  health  department  by  physicians  in 
Buffalo  was  875  yearly,  while  the  average  yearly  deaths 
for  the  same  time  was  36.  For  the  three  years  follow- 
ing such  disinfection,  the  average  number  of  cases 
reported  yearly  was  528,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
yearly  for  the  same  time  was  18.  He  hoped  the  results 
of  these  investigations  would  stimulate  health  boards 
and  health  officers  to  disinfect  the  school-books  of  their 
respective  mimicipalities. 

THE  80TTRCES  OF  INTECTION. 

De.  Chaslbs  V.  Chapin  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  after 
pointing  out  various  sources  of  infection,  directed 
attention  to  isolation  and  disinfection.  He  said  that 
it  was  perfectly  plain,  if  we  could  isolate  every  case  of  a 
given  contagious  disease  until  all  infection  had  dis- 
appeared, the  disease  would  not  merely  decrease,  but 
it  would  be  exterminated.  If  we  could  only  control 
one  half,  one  quarter,  or  one  tenth  of  the  foci  of  infec- 
tion, it  was  equally  clear  that  the  disease  would  never 
be  exterminated,  and  it  was  not  even  certain  that  it 
would  diminish.  The  relation  of  probable  success 
to  the  efforts  made  must  decide  the  extent  of  these 
efforts.  It  was  the  writer's  opinion  that  for  most  of 
the  diseases,  and  for  most  localities,  restrictive  measures 
were  either  carried  too  far,  or  were  not  carried  far 
enough. 

THE  ACTUAL  SANTTART  CONDITIONS  OP  HAVANA  AND 
THE  FUBTHEB  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THEIR  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

Dr.  Erastus  Wilson  of  Havana  said  that  the  pre- 
vailing annual  mortality  in  the  city  of  Havana  previous 
to  American  uitervention  — 1898-1902  —  approxi- 
mated 40  per  thousand.  The  general  cleaning  up  of 
public  places  and  rigid  house-to-house  inspection  and 
abatement  of  unsanitary  domestic  conditions,  together 
with  filling  the  puddle  holes  and  irregularities  in  the 
macadamized  streets,  with  the  prohibiting  of  the  ejec- 
tion of  domestic  wastes  into  the  by-ways,  obtained 
immediate  and  notable  reduction  in  the  mortality  rate 
in  the  city.  The  continuation  of  the  sanitary  measures 
introduced  by  that  intervention  and  the  continued 
improvements  of  the  pavements  of  streets  had  reduced 
the  type  of  mortality  and  morbidity  to  about  50%  of 
its  former  rate,  besides  beautifying  the  city  and  making 
it  infinitely  more  attractive  for  residents  who  were 
interested  in  health  and  general  culture. 

The  author  called  attention  to  a  further  requirement 
of  sanitary  science,  which  was  radical  and  indispen- 
sable, namely,  a  modem  system  of  sewers  of  proper 
section,  regularly  graduated  in  size  and  declivity  from 
their  incipience  to  outfall,  impermeable  throughout 
and  connected  with  the  closets  of  every  house  by  lead- 
jointed,  cast-iron  pipes,  uniting  them  to  the  sewer 
outside  the  domicile. 

Following  Dr.  Wilson's  paper,  this  resolution  was 
offered  and  adopted: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Association  congratulates  the 
civic  authorities,  the  physicians  and  the  people  of 
Havana  in  general  upon  the  gratifying  improvement 
made  in  its  sanitary  condition,  and  especially  upon  their 
work  in  freeing  their  beautiful  dty  from  any  danger  from 
that  once-dreaded  scourge  —  yellow  fever  —  by  their 
persistent  and  skillful  campaign  agiunst  the  yellow  fever 
mosquito.  We  are  especially  gratified  also  that  they 
do  not  propose  to  rest  contented  with  what  has  been 
done,  great  as  it  is,  but  have  already  planned  other 
sanitary  improvements  of  great  importance,  including 
an  efficient  system  of  sewerage,  which  we  wish  them 


Godspeed  in  carrying  out  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment." 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Cando, 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  to  President  Palma, 
representing  the  Cuban  govenmient,  and  by  Dr.  Lin- 
coln de  Zayas,  representing  the  medical  profession  of 
Havana. 

(.To  be  eontinued.) 


decent  Xitnrature. 


Notes  on  X-IAght.  By  William  Rollins.  Uni- 
versity Press.     1904. 

We  have  before  us  this  handsome  octavo  vol- 
ume of  400  pages  of  text  with  a  supplement  of 
152  illustrations.  In  his  brief  preface,  the  author 
states  that  he  has  recorded  in  these  notes  "  some 
impressions  derived  from  experiments  made 
after  the  day's  work,  as  a  recreation,  yet  with 
the  hope  of  learning  to  design  and  construct 
apparatus  for  my  friend  Dr.  F.  H.  Williams,  who 
has  done  most  to  show  the  importance  of  X-Light 
in  medical  diagnosis."  Some  of  these  papers 
were  originally  printed  in  this  Journal. 

This  edition  was  privately  printed  for  the 
author  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  and 
fully  justifies  the  claim  of  that  press  that  it  is 
a  good  specimen  of  the  art  of  printing. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Menial  Diseases.  By  T.  S. 
Clouston,  M.D.,  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  etc.  Sixth 
edition,  pp.738.  Philadelphia  and  New  York: 
Lea  Brothers  &  Co.     1904. 

This  is  the  first  English  text-book  on  insaaity 
to  reach  a  sixth  edition,  —  proof  positive  that  it 
is  a  gr^at  favorite  with  instructors,  students 
and  practitioners.  Nevertheless,  we  look  in  vain 
for  an  adequate  expression  of  the  author's  views, 
which  the  preface  rather  leads  us  to  expect,  on 
the  "  great  changes  that  scientific  opinion  has 
undergone  in  the  etiology,  classification  and 
pathology  of  mental  diseases,"  since  its  last  edi- 
tion appeared.  But,  except  for  slight  illusions 
to  the  supposed  bacterial  origin  of  certain  mental 
conditions,  a  brief  criticism  of  the  term  "  demen- 
tia precox,"  a  few  new  pages  on  the  causes  and 
nature  of  general  paralysis  and  a  number  of  excel- 
lent plates,  the  editions  are  practically  the  same. 
Now,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  compara- 
tively recent  work  of  the  German  and  Italian 
schools  of  psychiatry,  notably  those  of  Krsepelin, 
Ziehen  and  Wernicke,  represents  a  new  departure 
which  has  been  widely  accepted,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  symptoms,  symptom  gh>ups  and  disease- 
entities  and  more  minute  and  accurate  analjrses 
of  mental  processes.  This  has  led  to  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  whole  nature  and  ultimate  course 
of  disease.  It  is,  therefore,  a  distinct  disap- 
pointment not  to  know  more  definitely  the 
views  of  such  a  masterly  clinician  as  Clouston  on 
these  recent  conceptions  of  mental  disease,  for  he 
is  sure  to  have  valuable  opinions  on  the  subject 
which  would  make  a  most  serviceable  addition 
to  these  unique,  graphic  and  deservedly  pop- 
ular lectures  without  in  the  least  impairing  their 
individuality. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIYERSARY  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SOCIETY  OF  PSYCHIATRY 
AND  NEUROLOGY. 

The  twenty-fifth  annivereary  of  this  society 
was  appropriately  celebrated  Thursday  evening, 
January  19,  by  a  dinner  held  in  Boston,  largely 
attended  by  the  members  of  the  society  as  well 
as  by  guests  from  other  cities.  Dr.  G.  A.  Blu- 
mer  of  Providence,  the  retiring  president  of  the 
society,  gracefully  presided  over  the  after-dinner 
exercises. 

Dr.  Walter  Channing,  who  was  introduced  as 
the  "Father  of  the  Society,"  gave  an  accoimt  of 
its  history  from  its  inception  in  the  year  1880  to 
the  present  time.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  G.  F.  Jelly,  and  then,  as  since, 
considerable  insistence  wfus  laid  upon  the  social 
side  of  the  meetings.  The  society  was  then  called 
the  Medico-Psychological  Society,  a  name  which 
it  retained  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  received 
the  title  which  it  now  bears.  Dr.  Channing  also 
spoke  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  asso- 
ciation had  passed,  its  approach  to  death  in  1881, 
its  acceptance  later  of  men  particularly  inter- 
ested in  neurology,  its  influence  on  state  legis- 
lation, and  its  discussion  of  such  important 
matters  as  expert  medical  testimony. 

Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills  of  Philadelphia,  introduced 
as  one  o*  the  most  distinguished  neurologists  of 
the  United  States,  spoke  of  the  debt  which  Phila- 
delphia owed  to  Boston  in  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  many  of  its 
prominent  public  institutions  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  also  paid  tribute 
to  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  whom  he  characterized  as  the 
greatest  alienist  of  the  country,  first  lecturing  on 
insanity  in  Philadelphia  after  Rush. 

The  assemblage  was  then  called  upon  to  listen 


to  an  admirable  poem  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  George 
L.  Walton,  who  characterized  the  various  presi- 
dents of  the  society,  past  and  present,  in  happy 
verse,  not  always  perfectly  metrical,  but  not  the 
less  acceptable  on  that  account.  Dr.  James  J. 
Putnam  was  aptly  introduced  by  the  president 
as  the  most  conscientious  neurologist  that  the 
world  ever  saw,  a  sentiment  with  which  the  as- 
semblage appeared  to  be  in  fullest  agreement. 
Dr.  B.  Sachs  of  New  York  brought  the  greetings 
of  the  New  York  Neurological  Society,  and  dis- 
cussed in  a  serious  as  well  as  a  jocular  manner 
the  difficulties  experienced  in  New  York  in  main- 
taining the  enthusiasm  which  this  special  branch 
of  medicine  demands.  Dr.  J.  W.  Courtney  added 
much  to  the  gayety  of  the  occasion,  and  Dis. 
Collins  of  New  York  and  Knapp  of  Boston  also 
brought  their  contributions  to  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. 

Among  the  matters  which  were  seriously  con- 
sidered was  the  possibility  of  combining  in  one 
society,  men  interested  primarily  in  psychiatry 
and  those  interested  more  especially  in  neurology. 
The  feeling  has  certainly  been  growing  of  late 
that  these  two  branches  of  medicine  should  come 
into  closer  accord  than  heretofore,  and  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  that  this  is  both  desirable 
and  possible  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
history  of  the  Boston  Society.  However  this 
may  be,  the  evening  marked  a  stepping-stone  in 
the  history  of  an  organization  which  from  all 
appearances  is  destined  to  exercise  an  increasing 
influence  over  matters  which  come  within  its 
province.  Such  a  society  naturally  has  close 
relationships  with  many  civic  matters,  and  there 
can  be  httle  question  that  it  should  exert  a  still 
wider  influence  on  legislation  which  relates  to 
the  criminal  and  to  the  defective  classes  in  the 
community.  A  closer  co-operation  between  this 
society  as  an  organized  body  and  legislators 
would  no  doubt  conduce  to  a  greater  rationality 
of  legal  enactment  and  to  an  improvement  in 
many  of  the  relations  in  which  the  state  and 
the   profession  of  medicine  come  into  contact. 


AN  ANTI-CARCINOMA  SERUM. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Medical  News  for  January 
14,  there  appears  a  special  article  from  the  pens 
of  Drs.  Harvey  R.  Gaylord,  G.  H.  A.  Clowes  and 
F.  W.  Baeslack  on  an  anti -carcinoma  serum. 
The  paper  is  a  preliminary  report  concerning  the 
presence  of  an  immune  body  in  the  blood  of  mice 
spontaneously  recovered  from  cancer,  and  the 
effect  of  this  serum  upon  growing  tumors  in  mice 
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infected  with  the  same  material.  During  a  visit 
to  Copenhagen  Dr.  Gaylord  obtained  two  white 
mice  with  growing  tumors  which  had  been  inocu- 
lated from  a  strain  of  mice  infected  with  adeno- 
carcinoma. Both  of  these  mice  died  in  transit, 
but  inoculations  of  twenty-five  white  mice  were 
made  from  the  tumors.  Of  these  inoculations 
609^  from  the  second  mouse  were  successful,  and 
since  then  there  have  been  a  number  of  infected 
mice  in  various  stages  of  the  disease.  Several 
months  ago  it  was  noticed  that  in  a  number  of 
mice  the  tumors  ceased  growing  and  underwent 
retrogression  terminating  in  the  disappearance 
of  the  tumor  without  recurrence.  Immimity 
experiments  were  begun,  and  it  transpired  that 
in  a  large  number  of  mice,  in  which  the  trans- 
planted tumor  grew  in  virulence,  it  showed  no 
tendency  toward  retrogression.  Investigations 
as  to  whether  the  blood  of  those  mice  which  re- 
covered spontaneously  possessed  immunizing 
qualities  led  to  positive  results.  It  was  shown 
that  the  blood  serum  of  these  mice,  injected  into 
others  with  growing  tumors,  inhibited  the  growth 
of  tumors  and  endowed  the  animal  with  inmiu- 
nity  from  recurrence. 

Control  experiments  showed  that  tumors  were 
not  influenced  by  normal  mice  serum  equal  in 
volume  to  the  doses  of  immune  serum.  The 
authors,  therefore,  conclude  that  they  have 
actually  found  a  serum  which  is  capable  of  re- 
tarding the  development  of  malignant  tumors, 
and  also  leading  to  a  diminution  in  the  cachectic 
symptoms  o  jcasioned  by  such  tumors.  A  further 
conclusion  is  that  mice  cured  by  injection  with 
.immune  serum  likewise  possess  active  immune 
qualities  in  their  serum,  capable  of  causing  the 
disappearance  of  small  tumors  and  the  inhibition 
of  large  ones.  The  histological  changes  resulting 
in  tumors  checked  in  their  growth  are  closely 
allied  to  simple  atrophy,  a  connective  tissue 
stroma  in  great  measure  taking  the  place  of  the 
epithelium.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
communication  is  as  follows: 

A  review  of  the  literature  shows  that  authentic  cajses 
of  spontaneous  cure  of  cancer  in  human  beings  are  not 
unknown,  and  the  correlation  of  our  histological  find- 
ings with  those  already  noted  in  man  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  similar  immunity  undoubtedly  exists 
against  human  cancer.  Although  our  work  thus  far 
has  shown  us  that  great  difficulties  will  undoubtedly 
be  enooimtered,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  a  careful  analysis  of  the  facts  obtained  in  oiu- 
experimentation  on  mice  may  ultimately  lead  to  a 
practical  application  of  these  facts  with  a  solution  of 
the  question  of  the  curability  of  cancer  in  human  beings. 


We  have  no  special  comment  to  make  on  the 
foregoing.  The  work  which  has  been  done  now 
for  several  years  at  the  Buffalo  Laboratory  is 
well  known.  It  has  not  met  with  imiversal 
acceptance;  for  example,  the  conclusions  of 
the  Harvard  Cancer  Research  Conmiission  are 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  emanating  from 
this  laboratory.  Evidently  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
this  discussion,  and  we  shall  await  with  interest 
further  confirmation  of  results,  which  in  the 
present  state  of  the  inquiry  are  somewhat  un- 
expected. 

» 

PAPER  MILK  BOTTLES. 

In  a  recent  nimiber  of  Sanitation  Dr.  A.  H. 
Stewart  of  the  bacteriological  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Health  suggests  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  glass  milk  bottle,  against  which 
certain  just  criticisms  have  of  late  been  rused. 
It  is  evident  that  the  original  expense  of  these 
bottles,  their  liability  to  break,  the  difficulty  of 
cleaning,  and  the  possibility  of  transmission  of 
disease  through  their  use,  are  all  arguments  which 
should  be  given  weight.  The  advantages  of 
glass  on  the  other  hand  are  self-evident.  At- 
tempts hitherto  to  supply  a  substitute  for  glass 
bottles  have  in  general  been  unsuccessful,  chiefly 
through  lack  of  strength  and  expense. 

Dr.  Stewart  has  recently  investigated  a  new 
paper  milk  bottle  which  he  regards  as  a  possible 
substitute  for  the  glass  bottles  ordinarily  used. 
These  bottles  are  made  of  heavy  spruce  wood 
fiber  paper  in  conical  shape  to  facihtate  nesting. 
The  effort  has  been  made,  apparently  with  success, 
to  make  the  bottles  sufficiently  strong,  and, 
through  saturation  with  paraffin,  to  render 
sterilization  possible.  Bacteriological  tests 
showea  that  the  bottles  were  wholly  sterile,  and 
that  any  original  organisms  that  might  have  been 
present  in  the  wood  pulp  were  destroyed  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  A  comparison  of  milk 
contained  in  these  paper  bottles  and  in  glass 
bottles  showed  fewer  organisms  in  the  former 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  four.  It  was 
furthermore  found  that  milk  kept  sweet  upwards 
of  two  days  longer  in  the  paper  bottles.  The 
advantages  which  Dr.  Stewart  sees  in  the  bottles 
are  that  they  need  be  used  but  once,  that  they 
are  more  convenient  for  storage  and  packing, 
that  they  are  hghter,  that  they  are  sterile,  and 
that  the  annoyance  of  the  re-collection  of  milk 
bottles  is  dispensed  with.  It  is  maintained  that 
the  ordinary  washing  of  bottles  is  a  farce,  and 
that  frequently  dirty  bottles  are  refilled.  It  is 
also  possible  with  the  paper  bottles  to  facilitate 
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materially  the  delivery  of  milk  because  the 
carrying  capacity  of  each  wagon  is  almost  doubled 
by  their  use.  Various  other  advantages  of  the 
paper  bottle  are  urged  which,  if  they  stand  the 
t«6t  of  ezpeiience,  would  seem  inevitably  to  lead 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  generally  accepted 
glass  bottle. 

The  receptacles  for  tuberculosis  in  all  well- 
appointed  hospitals  are  now  invariably  made  of 
material  which  may  be  burned  after  use,  and  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  a  similar  provision,although 
no  doubt  less  urgently  required,  should  not  also 
be  made  for  milk,  through  which,  as  is  well  recog- 
nized, disease  may  easily  be  transmitted.  Evi- 
dently destructible  bottles,  provided  only  they 
fulfil  the  first  requirements  of  stability  and 
rleanliness,  should  quickly  become  a  substitute 
for  those  now  in  use.  If  Dr.  Stewart's  enthu- 
siastic claims  for  the  bottles  which  he  has  appar- 
ently carefully  investigated  are  substantiated, 
we  can  easily  see  the  beginning  of  a  far-reaching 
and  useful  reform. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 


Lepbosy  in  the  Phiuppines.  —  According 
to  a  recent  monthly  report  of  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  it  appears  that  a  total 
of  3,628  lepers  are  now  living  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  divided  very  unequally  among  the  vari- 
ous provinces.  The  Province  of  Cebu  leads  in 
numbers  with  675  cases,  followed  by  Mindanao 
with  143.  But  one  province  is  wholly  free  from 
the  disease. 

Sanitation  of  Cuba.  —  The  passage  of  an 
appropriation  for  the  immediate  sanitation  of 
Cuban  cities  has  been  passed  by  the  Cuban 
government,  the  amount  being  (326,000.  The 
interest  which  the  United  States  has  taken  in 
Cuban  sanitation  is  not  regarded  as  an  affront, 
but  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  Cuba  should 
carry  out  the  work  of  sanitation  on  her  own 
responsibility,  rjBgardless  of  recommendations  by 
the  United  States. 

German  Congress  of  Internal  Medicine.  — 
The  twenty-secona  Congress  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine will  be  held  at  Weisbaden,  April  12  to  15,  in- 
clusive, with  Professor  Erb  of  Heidelberg  as 
president.  The  main  topic  for  discussion  will 
be  heredity,  the  biological  report  being  by  Dr. 
jr.  E.  Zeigler  of  Jena,  and  the  relation  of  heredity 
to  tuberculosis  by  Dr.  Martins  of  Rostock.  Other 
papers  will,  however,  be  presented  on  general 
medical  topics. 


Thi!  Appointment  of  StTBGEON-GBNEBAL 
Alfred  H.  Keoor.  —  Surgeon-General  Alfred 
H.  Keogh,  M.D.,  C.B.,  has  been  appointed  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  English  Army  Medical  Service. 
The  election  of  Dr.  Keogh  is  a  recognition  of  a 
more  liberal  tendency  than  has  hitherto  prevailed, 
inasmuch  as  his  selection  was  not  based  upon 
seniority  of  service.  He  is  said  to  be  under  fifty, 
to  have  had  a  wide  experience  for  a  man  of  his 
age,  and  on  several  occasions  to  have  taken  part 
in  proceedings  of  an  important  character  wherein 
he  has  shown  qualities  of  leadership  which  have 
led  to  his  appointment  over  the  heads  of  many 
officers  in  the  service  of  more  advanced  years  and 
rank.  The  London  Lancet  finds  cause  for  con- 
gratulation in  this  appointment  which  repre- 
sents the  adoption  of  a  new  and  sound  principle. 

Vaconation.  —  The  following  opinion  of  the 
Coiui;  of  Appeals  of  New  York  State,  relative  to 
the  vaccination  of  school  children,  pubUshed  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of 
Health,  is  worthy  of  wide  dissenunation  as  a  judi- 
cial statement  of  the  facts  regarding  vaccination; 

"The  appellant  claims  that  vaccination  does  not 
tend  to  prevent  smallpox,  but  tends  to  bring  about 
other  diseases,  and  that  it  does  much  hann  with  no 
good.  It  must  be  conceded  that  some  laymen,  both 
learned  and  unlearned,  and  some  physiciana  of  great 
skill  and  repute,  do  not  believe  that  vaccination  is  a 
preventive  of  smallpox.  The  common  belief,  however, 
is  that  it  has  a  decided  tendency  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  this  fearful  disease  and  to  render  it  less  dangerous 
to  those  who  contract  it.  While  not  accepted  by  all, 
it  is  accepted  by  the  mass  of  the  people  as  well  as  by 
most  members  of  the  medical  profession.  It  has  been 
general  in  our  state  and  in  most  civilized  nations  for 
generations.  It  is  generally  accepted  in  theory  and 
generally  applied  in  practice,  both  by  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  people  and  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  law.  Nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  has  statutes 
to  encourage  or  directly  or  indirectly  to  require  vacci- 
nation, and  tins  is  true  of  most  nations  in  Europe.  It 
is  required  in  nearly  all  the  armies  and  navies  of  the 
world.  Vaccination  has  been  compulsory  in  England 
since  1854,  and  the  last  act  upon  the  subject,  passed 
in  1898,  requires  every  child  bom  in  England  to  be 
vaccinated  within  six  months  of  its  birth.  It  is  com- 
pulsory, or  is  aided,  encouraged,  and  to  some  extent 
compelled,  in  the  other  European  nations.  It  is  com- 
pulsory in  but  few  states  and  cities  in  this  country,  but 
it  is  countenanced  or  promoted  in  substantially  all, 
and  statutes  requiring  children  to  be  vaccinated  in 
order  to  attend  the  public  schools  have  generally  been 
sustMued  by  the  courts." 

The  opinion  further  states,  that  a  common  belief  like 
common  knowledge  may  be  acted  upon  by  the  legis- 
lature and  courts  without  proof,. and  the  fact  that  it 
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is  not  universal  is  not  controlling  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  belief  that  is  accepted  by  every  one,  and  what  the 
people  believe  is  for  the  common  welfare  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  for  the  common  welfare.  "  While  we  do  not 
decide  and  cannot  decide  that  vaccination  is  a  pre- 
ventive of  smallpox,  we  take  judicial  notice  that  this 
is  the  common  belief  of  the  people  of  the  state,  and 
with  this  fact  as  a  foundation,  we  hold  that  the  statute 
in  question  is  a  health  law,  enacted  in  a  reasonable 
and  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power." 

boston  and  new  england. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases  in  Boston.  — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon  Jan.  25, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases : 
Diphtheria  44,  scarlatina  23,  typhoid  fever  20, 
measles  14,  smallpox  1. 

Death-rate  for  the  week  on  the  total  deaths 
reported,  1605. 

A  Cbntbnabian.  —  Mrs.  Margaret  McFether- 
ies,  reputed  to  be  one  hxmdred  and  two  years 
old,  died  Jan.  5  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Fetheries  regarded  her  long  life  as  due  to  her 
industrious  habits. 

A  Bill  to  Regulate  the  Height  op  Build- 
ings.—  Prof.  William  T.  Sedgwick  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  has  introduced  a 
bill  into  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  limiting  the 
height  of  buildings  in  this  ^tate  to  one  hundred 
feet. 

A  Case  of  Lepbost.  —  A  case  of  leprosy  in 
the  person  of  a  young  Chinese,  who  has  been 
living  in  Newburyport,  has  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Health,  by  whose 
officials  the  diagnosis  was  definitely  made,  and 
the  patient  sent  to  Gallop's  Island.  It  appears 
that  he  has  been  a  sufferer  from  the  disease  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  There  are  already 
two  other  lepers  at  Gallop's  Island  awaiting 
final  disposition. 

A  Bill  to  Regulate  Expebt  Testimony.  — 
A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  State  Senate 
for  the  regulation  of  expert  testimony.  The 
petition  urges  the  necessity  of  legislation  in 
respect  to  expert  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  on  the  ground  of  expense 
to  the  state,  of  biased  testimony,  and  of  the  un- 
necessary number  of  experts  employed.  The 
bill  provides  that  expert  witnesses  shall  not  be 
paid  amounts  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  witness 
fee  unless  the  court  awards  a  larger  sum.  The 
number  of  expert  witnesses  is  also  limited,  except 
in  special  cases.  Sporadic  attempts  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  improve  the  character 
of  expert  testimony,  but  hitherto  without  success. 


We  are  inclined,  in  general,  to  think  that  justice 
would  be  better  subserved  if  the  court  had  more 
choice  in  the  selection  of  experts. 

Boston  Mortality  Statistics.  —  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  for 
the  week  ending  January  21  was  256,  as  against 
222  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  showing 
an  increase  of  34  deaths,  and  making  the  death- 
rate  for  the  week  21.74.  The  number  of  cases 
and  deaths  from  infectious  diseases  was  as  follows: 
Diphtheria,  35  cases,  7  deaths;  scarlatina,  23 
cases,  2  deaths;  typhoid  fever,  9  cases,  no  deaths; 
measles,  16  cases,  no  deaths;  tuberculosis,  37 
cases,  19  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases,  no  deaths. 
The  deaths  from  pneumonia  w<jre  51,  whooping 
cough  none,  heart  disease  25,  bronchitis  6,  mar- 
asmus 4.  There  were  22  deaths  from  violent 
causes.  The  number  of  children  who  died  under 
one  year  was  40;  under  five  years  53,  persons 
over  sixty  years  76,  deaths  in  public  institutions 
79. 

NEW  YORE. 

Deaths  in  New  York.  —  The  number  of 
deaths  in  New  York  City,  according  to  the  official 
record,  increased  from  67,864  in  1903,  to  77,985 
in  1904.  The  principal  causes  assigned  for  this, 
in  addition  to  the  increase  in  population,  are  the 
"  Slocum  "  steamboat  disaster  and  the  increased 
mortality  from  pneumonia,  Bright's  disease,  and 
epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  The  number 
of  deaths  reported  from  pneumoiia  was  12,366, 
as  against  9,714  in  1903.  Since  1872,  when  there 
were  782  cases,  in  the  old  city  (now  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx),  there  has  bee  i  lo 
year  which  approached  1904  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  reported.  In 
1904  the  number  of  cases  of  meningitis,  including 
both  simple  meningitis  and  the  epidemic  variety, 
amounted  to  3,044. 

Sweatshop  Working.  —  The  State  Labor 
Bureau  has  commenced  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  tenement  houses  where  "  sweatshop " 
clothing  is  made  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
regulations  prescribed  in  the  act  passed  by  the 
last  legislature,  which  went  into  force  Oct.  1. 
This  provides  that  not  simply  the  individual 
apartment,  but  the  entire  house  where  clothing 
is  finished,  must  be  licensed.  Since  October, 
the  bureau  has  been  sending  out  warning  notices 
to  thousands  of  landlords,  proprietors  and  real 
estate  agents,  and  on  Jan.  10,  twenty-two  inspect- 
ors swooped  down  upon  Elizabeth  Street  to  seize 
and  tag  all  the  clothing  reaching  completion  ia 
unclean  and  unsanitary  houses.    More  of  sudi 
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finishing  work  is  done  on  this  street,  it  is  said, 
than  in  the  entire  state  of  Massachusetts.  Any 
clothing  found  to  be  already  affected  by  the 
condition  of  the  premises  is  confiscated  tem- 
porarily and  turned  over  to  the  health  depart- 
ment for  disinfection.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is 
stated  that  all  such  clothing  must  be  burned  up. 

New  Building  fob  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear 
AND  Throat  Hospital.  —  Plans  have  been  filed 
at  the  Building  Department  for  a  new  nine-story 
building  to  be  erected  on  64th  Street,  just  east 
of  Third  Avenue,  for  the  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear 
and  Throat  Hospital,  now  at  Park  Avenue  and 
41st  Street.  The  building  will  stand  on  a  plot 
118  by  100  feet,  and  two  wings  will  provide  some 
parlors  on  each  of  the  nine  stories.  The  fa9ade 
will  be  of  ornamental  brick,  with  trimmings  of 
stone  and  terra  cotta,  and  the  total  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  $600,000. 

A.VNUAL  Meeting  op  Ophthalmic  and  Aural 
Instttute.  —  The  New  York  Ophthalmic  and 
Aural  Institute,  of  which  Dr.  Herman  Knapp  is 
executive  surgeon,  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
January  17.  Some  time  ago  it  was  resolved  to 
move  from  the  present  location  in  12th  Street 
as  soon  as  the  money  could  be  secured  for  a  suit- 
able building  up  town.  Two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  raised,  and  a  site  has  been  purchased 
at  64th  Street  and  Central  Park,  West.  At  this 
meeting  the  trustees  determined,  however,  not 
to  commence  building  operations  until  the  fund 
amounted  to  $350,000. 

Local  and  National  Health  Condition.  — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  County  Branch  of 
the  State  Medical  Association  held  January  16, 
the  local  and  national  health  conditions,  with 
the  work  of  the  respective  departments,  was  the 
subject  of  discussion.  The  Health  of  the  Nation 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Walter  Wyman,  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Pubhc  Health  and  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  Service;  the  Health  of  the  State, 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Lewis,  State  Commissioner  of 
Health;  the  Health  of  the  aty,byDr.  Thomas 
Darlington,  President  of  the  City  Department 
of  Health,  and  the  Health  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Doty,  Health  Officer. 

Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday  Associa- 
niON.  —  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hospital 
Saturday  and  Simday  Association  was  held  at 
United  Charities  Building  on  Jan.  11.  Frederick 
F.  Cook,  the  general  agent,  reported  a  favorable 
outlook  for  the  collection  of  the  present  season, 
though  the  returns  were  as  yet  too  incomplete 
to  base  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  upon. 


From  the  churches  the  retiums  so  far  received 
gave  hope,  he  said,  of  an  aggregate  perhaps 
double  of  that  of  last  year,  while  the  amounts 
from  nearly  all  the  trade  auxiliaries  promised 
better  results  than  in  any  previous  year. 

One  Hundred  Years  op  Publishing.  — 
"  One  Hundred  Years  of  Publishing,  1804-1904," 
is  the  title  of  an  historical  account  of  the  firm 
of  pubhshers,  William  Wood  &  Company,  written 
by  William  C.  Wood,  of  that  house.  The  firm 
was  founded  by  Samuel  Wood,  who  in  1815  took 
into  partnership  two  sons,  and  two  years  later  a 
third  son.  From  the  time  of  the  admission  of 
the  third  son,  Wilham,  they  began  to  bring  out 
medical  works.  In  1836  the  father  retired  from 
the  business  to  devote  himself  for  the  remainder 
of  his  fife  to  the  public  charities  in  which  he  had 
long  been  interested.  In  1863  William  Wood 
took  into  partnership  his  son,  William  H.  S. 
Wood,  the  present  head  of  the  house,  and  the 
style  William  Wood  &  Co.  was  then  adopted. 
From  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  firm  the 
present  senior  partner  advocated  further  speciali- 
zation in  the  direction  of  medical  pubUcations, 
and  in  1865  he  started  the  Medicai  Record.  Dr. 
George  F.  Shrady,  the  first  editor  of  that  jour- 
nal, retained  the  editorship  until  July,  1904, 
when  he  retired  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Thomas 
L.  Stedman.  Besides  WilUam  H.  S.  Wood,  there 
are  now  in  the  firm  his  three  sons,  William  C, 
Gilbert  C,  and  Arnold  Wood. 

Possible  Abandonment  of  Sing  Sing  and 
Auburn  Prisons.  —  In  his  annual  report,  just 
submitted,  State  Prison  Superintendent  Collins 
makes  the  recommendation  that  both  Sing  Sing 
and  Auburn  prisons  should  be  abandoned.  This 
is  based  on  two  facts:  first,  the  approaching 
necessity  of  expending  upward  of  $1,000,000  to 
rebuild  the  cell  blocks  in  these  two  institutions, 
and,  second,  the  general  unsanitary  surround- 
ings of  the  two  sites.  Of  Sing  Sing  he  writes: 
"  While  the  geographical  location  is  excellent, 
the  site  of  the  buildings  is  so  low,  so  near  the 
level  of  the  river,  that  satisfactory  sewerage 
cannot  be  obtained.  The  water  supply  is  bought, 
and  is  expensive;  nor  has  it  always  proved  reU- 
able."  Of  Auburn  he  says:  "  The  prison  is  in 
the  city.  Its  ground  space  is  insufficient,  and 
has  become  contaminated  by  an  excessive  popu- 
lation for  eighty-seven  years.  The  health  of 
prisoners  is  not  so  good  here  as  at  other  prisons. 
Statistics  show  that  there  are  more  deaths  here, 
and  that  more  prisoners  become  insane,  pro  rata, 
than    in    other    prisons."    The    superintendent 
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goes  on  to  state  that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a 
high  d^ree  of  physical  soundness  among  im- 
prisoned men  when  the  cells  are  unsuitable  for 
their  habitation.  He  therefore  urges  that  the 
state  should  spend  the  money  which  would  be 
required  to  improve  the  condition  of  these  two 
worn-out  structures  upon  the  erection  of  one 
new  central  prison  on  lines  of  modern  and  pro- 
gressive prison  architecture. 


^&hitm.m0. 


JOSEPH  H.  CONVERSE,  2d. 

The  sudden,  almost  tragic,  death  of  this  prom- 
ising young  man,  a  fourth-year  student  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  deserves  more  than 
passing  notice.  The  son  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  (Con- 
verse, of  Brookline  he  entered  Harvard  in  1897. 
While  in  college  he  was  both  a  good  student  and 
a  good  athlete.  He  ranked  well  in  his  studies, 
and  by  his  excellence  as  a  hurdler  contributed 
much  to  the  victory  of  the  Harvard- Yale  team 
over  the  O^dord-Cambridge  team  in  England  in 
1901.  After  graduating  »t  Harvard  College  he 
entered  the  medical  school  and  would  have  taken 
his  medical  degree  next  Jime,  after  a  very  credit- 
able four  years'  course.  He  was  appointed  a 
substitute  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  for  a 
house  officer  who  was  sick,  on  one  of  the  medical 
services.  During  this  brief  term  of  service  it 
fell  to  his  lot  to  assist  in  the  care  of  a  Portuguese 
patient  who  entered  the  hospital  with  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  He  was  present  at  a  lumbar 
puncture,  carried  the  fluid  in  a  test  tube  to  the 
laboratory,  and  subsequently  during  three  days 
assisted  in  feeding  the  patient  with  a  nasal  tube. 
Eight  days  after  first  seeing  this  patient,  early 
Friday  morning,  January  20,  he  had  headache 
and  vomiting;  this  condition  presently  improved 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  presented  himself  in 
the  wards  for  his  morning  duties.  The  symp- 
toms, however,  shortly  returned  with  great 
violence,  yielding  to  no  remedies,  and  he  died 
within  twenty-four  hours,  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing. The  diagnosis  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis 
was  verified.  The  original  patient  is  still  alive  in 
a  comfortable  condition  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  anticipating  a  possible  recovery. 

This  is  one  of  those  dispensations,  fortunately 
rare,  which  must  be  accepted  as  at  times  inevit- 
able in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  the  medical 
practitioner.  One  is  taken  and  the  other  left. 
It  emphasizes  once  again  a  lesson  which  the 
young  and  enthusiastic,  whether  among  doctors, 
students  or  nurses,  are  prone  to  disregard,  the 
necessity  of  constant  precautions  in  deaUng  with 
certain  classes  of  medical  cases.  We  believe  it  is 
generally  the  yoimg  officer  or  the  young  soldier 
who  forgets  or  declines  to  seek  cover  on  the 
firing  line.  There  are  times  and  circumstances, 
it  must  be  admitted,  when  risks  must  be  taken 
unhesitatingly  and  precautions  may  be  un- 
availing. 


Although  generally  regarded  as  only  very 
mildly  contagious  the  mode  of  origin  and  of 
propagation  of  the  disease  to  which  Mr.  Converse 
has  unhappily  fallen  a  victim,  are  still  involved 
in  much  mystery.  Sporadic  cases  and  small 
epidemics  continue  to  occur  from  time  to  time 
under  the  most  inexplicable  conations  as  to 
their  origin. 


OTIS  EUGENE  HUNT,  M.D. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Otis  Eugene  Hunt,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  occurred  January  20,  at  his 
home  in  Newtonville,  Mass.  He  was  bom  in 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  July  7,  1822,  and,  after  prelimi- 
nary education  at  several  well-known  schools,  he 
was  for  a  short  time  a  student  at  Wesleyan 
University  in  Middletown,  Conn.  Later  giving 
up  his  studies  there  on  account  of  his  health,  he 
entered  what  was  then  known  as  the  Boylston 
Medical  College  of  Boston,  and  thereafter  served 
as  a  house  pupil  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  He  was  one  of  the  physicians  present 
at  the  first  demonstration  of  ether.  In  1848 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  and  at  about  that  time  settled  in  Weston, 
where  he  continued  to  practice  until  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War.  Later  he  removed  to  Waltham, 
and  finally,  his  active  work  being  interrupted  by 
ill  health,  to  Newtonville,  where  he  built  up  a 
large  practice.  In  1883  he  retired,  turning 
over  his  practice  to  his  son.  Dr.  William  Otis 
Hunt.  In  addition  to  his  Ufe  as  a  practitioner 
of  medicine,  he  was  connected  with  the  school 
committee  in  Weston  and  in  Waltham,  for  several 
years  was  secretary  of  the  South  District  Medical 
Society,  and  closely  associated  with  the  Newton 
Hospital  Medical  Board  from  its  foundation. 


MEDICAL  NOMINATIONS  FOR  THE   HALL  OF 
FAME. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Hall 
of  Fame,  in  connection  with  the  University  of 
New  York,  held  in  1900,  only  29  names  receiv^l 
the  required  majority  (51)  of  the  votes  cast. 
Among  these  there  was  no  physician.  Tlie  second 
regular  election  occurs  this  year,  1905,  when  26 
more  names  should  be  elected  to  fill  that  addi- 
tional number  of  panels.  Only  persons  bom  in 
the  United  States,  and  now  dead  ten  or  more 
years,  are  eligible  for  nomination. 

The  Western  Medical  I  Review,  in  an  editorial 
in  its  current  issue,  proposes  the  nomination  of 
five  physicians,  all  of  whom  it  considers  well 
deserve  the  honor  of  an  election. 

"  1.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  whom  at  the  time  of  his 
death  it  was  said, '  The  name  of  Dr.  Rush  gave  a 
apleador  to  the  American  character  and  greatly  added 
to  its  reputation  throughout  the  republic  of  letters. 
His  works  are  read  ooextensively  with  the  language  in 
which  they  are  written.    He  has  been  one  of  the  most 
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prominent  pillars  on  which  his  country's  cltum  to  be 

ranked  with  the  learned  nations  has  pre-eniinently 
rested  ever  since  Dr.  Franklin  was  no  more.  Few  or 
none  of  his  contemporary  fellow  laborers  can  prefer 
superior  or  even  equal  claims  as  reformers  and  improv- 
ers of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.'  As  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  ^ave 
public  mark  to  his  patriotism,  shown  already  m  a 
thousand  other  ways. 

"  2.  David  Ramsay,  — physician,  historian,  patriot, 
—of  him  as  a  graduate  from  college  Dr.  Rush  said: 
'  He  is  far  superior  to  any  person  we  ever  graduated  at 
our  college.  His  abilities  are  not  only  good,  but  great. 
His  talents  and  knowledge  are  universal.  I  never  saw 
80  much  strength  of  memoiy  and  imagination  united 
to  so  fine  a  judgment.'  His  historical  writings  were 
as  successful  as  his  practice  of  medicine,  which  is  saying 
much,  and  by  every  effort  he  contributed  to  securing 
the  independence  of  our  country. 

"  3.  John  Collins  Warren,  first  professor  of  anatomy 
aad  surgery  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  patron  of 
the  first  administration  of  ether  for  surgical  purposes, 
and  founder  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
JouBNAL,  one  of  the  first  medical  publications  of  the 
present  day. 

"  4.  J.  Marion  Sims,  who  revolutionized  the  practice 
of  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women. 
He  enjoyed  a  greater  reputation  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can surgeon,  operating  with  brilUant  success  in  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  He  foimded  in  1855  the  great 
Woman's  Hospital  in  New  York  City,  and  the  methods 
wluch  he  devised  and  perfected  are  among  the  richest 
gifts  any  member  of  the  profession  has  ever  given  to 
humanity. 

"  5.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  physician,  medical 
teacher,  poet,  remembered  by  thousands  not  more 
iovin^y  for  his  books  than  by  many  others,  physicians, 
who  by  lecture  or  by  printed  page  have  been  his  pupils. 
He  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  medical  profession 
by  first  calling  attention  to  the  contagiousness  of  puei^ 
peral  fever,  and  his  poems  and  prose  writings  will  be 
read  with  delight  as  long  as  the  language  endures." 


THE    LONGEVITY    OF    THE   TYPHOID 
BACILLUS  IN  WATER. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Jordan,  H.  L.  RuBsell  and  F.  R. 
Zeit  have  written  a  paper  on  the  foregoing  subject 
which  was  published  in  the  November  number 
of  the  Journal  for  Infectious  Diseases.  They 
were  requested  by  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago, 
in  the  fall  of  1903,  to  conduct  some  experiments 
upon  the  life  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  the  waters 
of  I^ke  Michigan,  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal 
and  the  Illinois  River.  The  purpose  of  these 
experiments  was  to  shed  light  upon  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  typhoid  bacillus  could  survive 
the  passage  from  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  under  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  the  latter  stream.  From 
the  experiments  recorded  in  this  paper  the  follow- 
ing general  conclusions  are  drawn : 

(1)  It  appears  that  under  conditions  that 
probably  closely  simulate  those  in  nature  the 
vast  majority  of  typhoid  bacilli  introduced  into 
the  several  waters  studied  perished  within  three 
to  four  days. 

(2)  It  is  theoretically  pcwsible  that  specially 
resistant  cells  may  occur  which  are  able  to  with- 


stand for  a  longer  period  the  hoetile  influences 
evidently  present  in  water.  Our  experiments, 
however,  show  that  if  such  resistant  individuals 
exist  they  must  be  very  few  in  number  and  con- 
stitute only  a  small  fraction  of  the  bacilli  origi- 
nally entering  the  water. 

(3)  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writers  to  claim 
that  the  behavior  of  typhoid  bacilli  under  the 
conditions  herein  described  is  representative  of 
all  conditions  obtaining  in  natural  bodies  of 
water. 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  GERMS  AND   DUST  FROM 
RAILWAY  CARS. 

The  management  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  has  recently  installed  a  vacuum 
system  for  car  cleaning.  An  immense  vacuum 
plant  has  been  erected  in  its  Jersey  City  yards, 
and  for  a  distance  of  3,600  feet  it  has  laid  pipe 
varying  from  two  to  five  inches  in  diameter, 
covering  in  all  about  three  miles.  At  short 
intervals  this  pipe  is  tapped  and  from  these  cocks 
is  run  the  flexible  hose,  which  may  be  taken  into 
the  car  either  by  door  or  window.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hose  is  a  metal  pipe  with  a  flat  triangular 
end,  along  the  base  of  which  is  an  opening,  and 
through  which  the  dust  -and  dirt  is  drawn  by  the 
vacuum  or  "  drawing-in  machine "  located  a 
distance  away.  The  operator  runs  the  slot  open- 
ing over  the  cushions,  carpets,  curtains,  wood- 
work, etc.,  and  without  any  commotion  cwr  dust 
raising,  every  loose  particle  or  germ  is  whisked 
away,  everything  being  left  clean  and  wholesome. 
The  dust  thus  removed,  before  reaching  the 
great  "  drawing-in  machine  "  must  pass  through 
two  dust  separators,  the  first  of  which  clears  the 
air  of  90%  of  the  grit,  dust  and  germs ;  the  second 
separator  or  cyHnder  draws  the  air  through 
water  in  which  corrosive  sublimate  is  used,  and 
completes  perfectly  the  purification.  The  New 
Jersey  Central  management  has  for  a  long  time 
felt  the  necessity  for  a  more  sanitary  method  of 
car  cleaning.  Two  cars  can  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  under  the  new  system  at  the  same  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money  as  was  formerly  con- 
sumed in  cleaning  one,  and  this  in  oonnection 
with  sanitary  results  much  more  satisfactory. 


€orctify«ibciire. 

"BROWN  TAIL  MOTH  ERUPTION." 

Boston,  January  20,  IMS. 
Mr.  Editor:  Your  contributor  (Jan.  19)  adds  but 
little  to  the  knowledge  regarding  this  affection.  Prrt- 
sumably  the  wheals  are  produced  directlv  from  the 
local  irritant  and  this  should  be  removed.  Alkaline 
washes  containing  camphor  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
relieving  the  pruritus.  I  was  interested  in  learning 
how  general  urticaria  is  produced  in  the  infested  dis- 
tricts. The  wind  blows  toe  hairs  of  the  caterpillar  into 
the  clothes  of  the  "  family  wash  "  as  they  are  hung  out 
to  dry.  This  would  account  for  many  cases,  and  al- 
though heat  would  be  applied  in  ironing  it  apparently 
does  not  aflect  the  properties  of  the  hairs. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edmund  D.  Spbab,  M.D. 
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BECOBD  OF  MOBTALITY 
Fob  thb  Week  ending  Saturday,  January  14,  1906. 


Cities. 


NewTork  .  . 
Cblcaso  .  .  . 
PUlaaelplitk 
St.  l«iils  .  . 
Baltimore  .  . 
CleTaUod  .  . 
Buffalo  .  .  , 
FlttBbaig  .  . 
ClDelnnatl .  . 
Milwaukee  . 
Washington  . 
l>rovldence  . 
BoMon  .  .  . 
Worcester .  . 
FallBlver.  . 
Lowell  .  .  .' 
Cambridge  . 
Lynn  .  .  .  . 
IJiwTenoe  .  . 
Sprlnglleid  . 
Somerrtlle  . 
New  Bedford 
Holyoke .  .  . 
Brockton  .  . 
Newton  .  .  . 
HaTerblU  .  . 
Maiden  .  .  . 
Salem  .  .  .  . 
Cheleea  .  .  . 
Kltobbnrg  .  . 
Taunton .  ■  . 
Everett  .  .  . 
North  Adam* 
Unlncy  .  .  . 
Gloucester  . 
Waltham  .  . 
Brookllne  •  • 
Plttofleld  .  . 
Hedford  .  . 
Chlcopee  .  . 
Northampton 
Beverly  .  .  . 
Leominster  . 
CUnlon  .  .  . 
Adams  .  .  . 
Attleboro  .  . 
Hyde  Park  . 
Newbnryport 
Wobom  .  .  . 
Melrose  .  .  . 
Weatfleld  .  . 
Mllford  .  .  . 
Marlboro  .  . 
itevere  .  .  . 
namlngham 
Peabody  .  . 
Gardner .  .  . 
Sonthbrldge . 
Watertown  . 
Weymouth  . 
Plymouth  .  . 
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MXTEOBOLOOICAL  BSCORD. 

For  the  week  ending  January  14,  In  Boston,  according  to 
obserratlonefarnlahed  by  Sergeant  J.  W.  Smith  of  the  United 
Sfattee  Signal  Corpe: 
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eter. 


Ther- 
mometer. 
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Deaths  reported,  3,485;  under  five  years  of  sKe,  884;  princi- 
pal infectious  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  diphtheria  iind  croup,  diarrheal 
diseases,  whooping  cough,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consumption) 
718;  acute  lung  disease  711,  consumption  866,  scarlet  fever  2.5, 
whooping  cough  Ifi,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  83,  smallpox  2, 
erysipelas  13,  puerperal  fever  16,  measles  10,  typhoid  fever  32, 
diarrheal  diseases  88,  diphtheria  and  croup  98. 

From  whooping  cough,  New  York  6,  Chicago  4,  Boston  2, 
Adams  3.  From  scarlet  fever,  New  York  17,  Chicago  2,  Phila- 
delphia 1,  Baltimore  2,  Providence  1,  Boston  2.  From  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  New  York  26,  Pbiladelpfaia  2,  Boston,  Lowell, 
Uolyoke,  Marlborough  and  Leominster,  1  each.  From  erysipelas, 
New  York  6,  Philadelphia  2,  Baltimore  1,  Providence  2,  Bos- 
ton 1,  New  Bedford  1.    From  smallpox,  Chicago  1,  Everett  1. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  16,271,287,  for  the  week  ending  Dec.  31, 
1904,  the  death-rate  was  22.4.  Deaths  reported  6,667 ;  acute  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  868,  whooping  cough 
106,  diphtheria  80,  measles  162,  small  pox  8,  scarlet  fever  SO. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  9.6  in  York  to  86.7  in  Hanlev ; 
London  21.0,  West  Ham  17.0,  Brighton  16.1,  Southampton  14.4, 
Plymouth  19.7,  Bristol  20.7,  Birmingham  26.9,  Leicester  12.8, 
Nottingham  24.9,  Birkenhead  19.5,  Liverpool  28.0,  Wigau 
19.9,  Bolton  22.3,  Manchester  85.2,  Salford  28.2,  Halifax  22.3, 
Bradford  23.6,  Leeds  23.8,  Hull  20.7,  Shefiield  27.0,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  22.7,  CanllA  21.9,  Rbonddn  26.4,  Merthyr  Tydfll  26.1, 
Whiflesden  11.8. 


*0.,  oloody;  C,  clear;  F.,  fair;  G.,  fog;  B.,  hazy;  8.,  smok;; 
B.,  rain ;  T.,  threatening ;  N.,  snow ;  — ,  below  lero.  t  Indicates  tnct 
of  rainfall.    4^  Means  for  week. 


CHANGES   IN  THE    MEDICAL   CORPS   U.   S.    NAVT 
FOE  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  21,  1905. 

F.  L.  Plbadwell,  surgeon.  Detached  fron)  the  Navsl 
Dispensary,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  81,  and  ordered  to  duty 
at  Naval  Hospital,  Yokohama,  Japan,  mailing  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  Feb.  14. 

R.  W.  Plummer,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from 
the  Naval  Hospital,  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  and  granted  leave  until 
Feb.  16. 

W.  H.  Garten,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  froui 
the  Naval  Hospital,  Yokohama,  Japan,  and  ordered  home. 

G.  S.  BUTLKR,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from 
the  "  Constellation  "  Jan.  18,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital, 
San  Juan,  P.  R.,  sailing  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  21. 
VA.  Stdart,  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Naval 
Hospital,  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  and  ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
Feb.  15,  for  examination  for  promotion,  and  thence  home  and 
to  wait  orders. 

S.  S.  Rodman,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Ordered  to  Uie 
"  Pcnsacola." 

F.  E.  Sellers,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from 
the  "  Gloucester"  and  ordered  to  the  "  Franklin." 

(Orders  issued  by  Commander-in-Chief  of  Asiatic  Fleet.) 

A.  R.  Alfred,  surgeon.  Detached  from  the  "  Solace"  ami 
ordered  to  the  Naval  Suktion,  Cavlte,  P.  I. 

C.  McLarty,  pharmacist.  Detached  from  the  "  Solace" 
and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Yokohama,  Japan. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 

Otis  Eugrne  Hunt,  M.D.,  M.M.S.S.,  died  in  Newtonville, 
Jan.  20,  1906,  aged  eighty-two  years. 

Lkonard  J.  Gordon,  M.D.,  of  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  died  on 
Jan.  17,  from  cardiac  disease.  He  was  (wrn  in  New  York 
City  in  1844,  and  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  was  a  student  at  the  New  York  University.  He 
entered  the  volunteer  service  and  was  first  in  tlie  71st  New 
York  Regiment  and  afterwards  the  6th  New  Jersey,  of  wbkb 
he  became  acljutant.  In  1872  he  began  the  study  of  raediciiie, 
and  in  1876  was  graduated  from  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  New  York.  He  practiced  medicine  for  two  years  in 
Jersey  Citv,  and  wax  then  appointed  Chemist  of  the  Loriilard 
Tobacco  Company.  He  retained  this  position  until  1894,  when 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Jersey  City  Free  Public 
Library,  an  iu.ttitutlou  which  be  was  largely  instrumental  in 
establishiug. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

A  Manual  of  Experimental  Pbysiology  for  Students  of  Medi- 
cine. By  Winfield  S.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.D.  (l^ipsic).  Illustrated. 
Philadelphia  and  New  York :  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.    1904. 

Mental  Defective.s.  Their  History,  Treatment  and  Train- 
ing. By  Martin  W.  Barr,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia: 
P.  Blaklston's  Sou  &  Co.    1904. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  EPILEPTIC  TO  THE 

COMMUNITY.* 

BT    WILUAU  N.    BDLLABD,    M.P., 

Pmidmt  of  the  Atneiation. 

Members  op  the  Association,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  honor  done  me  in  asking  me  to  preside 
at  this  meeting  and  to  say  how  much  it  lies  at 
heart  with  me  that  we  should  persevere  and 
insist  imtil  we  are  able  to  see  satisfactory  pro- 
vision made  for  this  class  of  sufferers,  .the  epi- 
leptics. 

In  New  England  we  have  made  some  definite 
advances  this  year.  Dr.  C.  P.  Bancroft  of  Con- 
cord has  carried  out  a  census  of  the  epileptics  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  through  the  londness  of 
Dr.  G.  Alden  Blumer  the  same  has  been  done 
in  Rhode  Island.  This  leaves  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont the  only  New  England  States  where  nothing 
has  been  done  in  this  direction. 

In  this  address  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
on  the  subject  of  the  Relation  of  the  Epileptic 
to  the  Community. 

Since  the  earliest  times  of  recognized  govern- 
ment it  has  always  been  acknowledged  that  not 
only  did  the  governed  have  plain  and  evident 
duties  towards  the  ruler,  but  that  the  ruler  also 
had  plain  and  evident  duties  toward  the  gov- 
erned. It  is  an  rasential  principle  of  any  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  governed  are  not  slaves, 
that  the  ruler  should  protect  them  from  assault 
or  injury  by  other  peoples  outside  their  own 
tribe  and  nation.  As  civiUzation  has  advanced, 
and  governments  have  become  more  liberal,  it 
has  ^en  the  duty  of  the  rulers  to  protect  their 
subjects  not  alone  from  foreign  peoples,  but  also 
from  the  ill-dispceed  among  themselves,  and  to 
guarantee  them  certain  rights  and  privileges, 
to  which  it  is  agreed  that  they  are  entitled.  In 
the  past  century  among  civilized  nations  this 
protection  has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree,  in 
some  cases  even  so  far  as  to  come  into  conflict 
with  the  independence  of  the  individual.  It  is 
imiversally  recognized  as  a  primary  duty  of 
government.  The  only  question  can  be  in  regard 
to  the  proper  amount  to  be  afforded.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle  of  protection  of  the 
members  of  a  nation  or  governed  body  from 
ill-disposed  individuals  of  its  own  number,  we 
find  from  the  earliest  times  the  existence  of 
criminals  who  were  punished  in  various  ways 
by  the  rulers.  In  later  days  many  of  these 
criminals  were  confined  in  prisons  or  in  such 
other  manner  that  they  could  not  do  harm  to 
the  community,  and  this  became  the  common 
custom  for  lesser  crimes.  Gradually  it  was  per- 
ceived by  the  more  intelligent  that  there  were  in 
the  community  a  certain  number  of  individuals 
who  were  dangerous  to  others,  not  so  much  from 
innate  wickedness,  as  because  of  mental  or 
intellectual   defect.    These    also   should   be   so 

J»»  AddreM  delivered  Nov.  23,  1904,  before  the  National  Associa- 
tionjfor  the  Study  of  Epilejwy  and  the  Care  and  Treatment  of 
Epileptics.    _^ 


placed  that  the  community  could  not  be  harmed 
by  them.  The  insane,  therefore,  were  confined, 
and  when  it  was  finally  perceived  that  they 
were  not  wholly  morally  responsible  and  that 
it  was  not  just  that  they  should  be  placed  with 
criminals,  they  were  put  in  institutions  of  their 
own  —  mad-houses  or  asylums. 

Again  as  time  goes  on,  and  as  our  knowledge 
of  bodily  and  mental  conditions  increases,  as  we 
learn  more  of  the  commoner  morbid  cerebral 
processes,  and  as  the  conditions  of  life  become 
more  complex,  we  find  that  distinctions  are  to 
be  made  among  those  who  are  properly  to  he 
cared  for  by  the  community  at  large,  which, 
with  us,  is  the  governing  power.  We  know  much 
more  in  relation  to  the  proper  method  of  caring 
for  these  classes.  The  intelligent  humanity  of 
the  world  has  immensely  increased  within  the 
past  fifty  years,  and  it  has  come  to  discriminate 
not  only  between  the  various  forms  of  trouble 
which  it  has  long  cared  for,  but  to  recognize  with 
more  distinctness  and  clearness,  differences  be- 
tween the  morbid,  the  defective  and  the  healthy. 
New  classes  of  those  unable  or  but  partially  able 
to  care  for  themselves  are  now  recognized  every- 
where in  civilized  regions,  and  the  duty  of  the 
community  to  care  for  them  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. Among  these  classes  in  addition  to  the 
insane  and  criminals  are  those  which  contain  the 
sick,  persons  suffering  from  conta^ous  diseases, 
the  feeble-minded   and  the  epileptics. 

The  highest  proof  of  true  civilization  which 
we  possess  is  often  stated  to  be  the  care  shown 
for  the  weaker  and  less  able  portions  of  the 
community,  the  women  and  children.  This 
principle  also  applies  to  those  enfeebled  by  injury 
or  disease.  The  higher  the  civilization  as  a 
whole  in  the  different  parts  of  the  community, 
so,  speaking  in  general,  the  greater  is  the  care 
taken  of  the  inferior,  both  individually  and  by 
the  government. 

That  the  epileptics  who  cannot  properly  be 
cared  for  in  other  ways  have  a  claim  to  this 
governmental  care  can,  I  believe,  be  readily 
demonstrated.  The  pauper  epileptic  as  a  class, 
forms  a  danger  to  the  community.    A  certain 

{)roportion  of  epileptics  are  well  known  to  be 
iable  to  commit  atrocious,  unprovoked  and 
causeless  crimes,  and  to  be  seriously  dangerous. 
Even  worse  for  the  community,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  a  much  larger  number  of  them  are 
shiftless,  irresponsible,  liable  to  drunkenness  and 
petty  crimes,  vagrant,  and  at  times,  dangerous. 
As  their  mental  condition  varies,  so  it  is  most 
difficult  for  the  ordinary  person  who  is  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  them  to  determine 
their  momentary  condition  or  their  degree  of 
responsibility. 

It  may  be  urged  in  reply  to  these  statements, 
that  many  epileptics  live  many  years  without 
doing  injury  to  anyone  but  themselves  or  any 
wrong,  and  this  is  true.  But  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  there  are  those  whose 
circumstances  are  more  favorable,  whose  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  power  of  self-control  are 
greater  either  from  cultivation  or  inheritance. 
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and  in  whom  the  disease  is  not  so  violent  or 
possibly  does  not  involve  certain  portions  of 
the  brain.  Anyone  who  has  not  given  careful 
attention  and  observation  to  this  subject  would 
be  surprised  to  learn  how  large  a  proportion  of 
the  pauper  epileptics  —  that  is,  those  who  are 
not  able  to  obtain  all  the  benefits  and  ameliora- 
tions of  their  condition  consistent  with  a  large 
pecuniary  expense  —  are  mentally  affected,  irre- 
sponsible, incapable  of  earning  their  living  and 
liable  to  become  vagrants  or  criminals.  That 
this  class  is  a  terrible  burden  on  their  relations 
is  evident.  They  must  be  supported  in  idleness, 
and  often  their  mental  condition,  irritability, 
and  unreasonableness  render  them  most  unde- 
sirable inmates  of  the  family.  While  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  relations  or  family  to  support  suoh 
persons  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  duty  that  they  should  be  supported 
at  home.  On  the  contrary,  as  a  rule,  it  is  much 
better  both  for  the  epileptic  and  for  his  family 
that  he  should  be  supported  elsewhere,  and  in 
most  cases  this  is  best  done  by  paying  for  his 
support  in  some  institution  specially  designed 
for  the  care  of  such  patients.  The  expense  of 
caring  for  an  epileptic  in  a  private  institution 
is  so  great  in  New  England,  that  as  a  rule,  it 
can  only  be  afforded  by  the  rich;  and  for  the 
average  person  the  state  institution  is  the  proper 
resort. 

The  question  might  properly  arise  in  our 
country,  What  portion  of  the  government  should 
undertake  the  care  of  the  epileptics?  Should  it 
be  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  state  or  the  city? 
This  question  has  already  been  practically  an- 
swered by  custom  and  convenience.  The  state 
has  in  all  cases  undertaken  this  work.  Of  the 
direct,  practical  benefit  which  this  has  been  to 
each  conununity  by  which  it  has  been  under- 
taken, I  shall  leave  others  to  speak,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  amount  of  crime  and  of 
smaller  offences  has  been  lessened,  and  that  the 
pecuniary  saving,  both  to  the  state  and  to  the 
people,  has  been  great. 
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THE  STATE'S  RELATION  TO  THE 
[  EPILEPTIC* 

BT  OWBN    COPP,   M.D.,    BOSTON, 

Secretary,  MauachtuttU  Board  of  In»anit]f,  Botton. 

Thk  altruism  of  the  day  cannot  find  worthier 
expression  than  may  be  wrought  out  in  establish- 
ing a  right  relation  of  organized  society  to  its 
physically  or  mentally  defective  members.  The 
great  importance  of  such  endeavor  is  apparent 
in  even  a  casual  survey  of  the  immediate  and 
remote  consequences  of  inertia  or  evasion  of 
duty  in  this  direction.  Probably  none  of  this 
numerous  host  appeals  more  pathetically  than 
the  epileptic  for  recognition  and  service. 

What  obligation  does  the  state  owe  to  such, 
and  what  protection  require  for  its  own  welfare? 

*  Read  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Aaaooiation 
(or  the  Study  o{  Epilepsy,  Nov.  22,  1904. 


It  has  been  declared  with  authority  that "  aU 
men  are  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  certMn 
unaUenable  rights,"  and  that  "  to  secure  these 
rights  governments  are  instituted."  If  this  be 
so,  the  weak  and  defective  may  claim  as  their 
just  due  aU  the  law  affords  the  strong  and  well, 
so  far  as  consistent  with  the  general  welfare. 
There  can  be  no  limitation  of  responsibility 
dependent  on  difficulty  of  achievement.  The 
means  must  be  made  commensurate  to  the  end, 
so  far  as  human  effort  may  avail. 

Should  the  epileptic  be  denied  the  privileges 
of  every  normal  child  in  pubUc  schools,  should 
he  be  prevented  from  acquiring  a.  training  for 
usefulness  and  self-support,  should  he  be  eventu- 
ally turned  from  every  avenue  of  remunerative 
employment,  and  fail  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
by  loss  of  companionship  and  banishment  from 
scenes  of  pleasure  and  recreation,  then  the  state 
owes  him  reparation,  even  to  providing  a  special 
order  of  living,  care  and  treatment  to  suit  his 
necessities. 

The  humanitarian  aspect  of  his  claim  is  too 
pitiful  and  impressive  to  call  for  more  than  pass- 
ing reference.  It  is  wellnigh  self-evident  that 
the  activities  of  the  State  as  of  the  component 
individual  cannot  be  restricted  to  unavoidable 
obligations,  but  must  extend  to  humane  and 
charitable  undertakings.  Through  progressive 
broadening  of  the  conception  of  pubUc  duty  and 
the  consequent  readjustment  of  social  conditions 
and  relations,  "  the  charity  of  the  present  may 
become  the  justice  of  the  future."  Many  projects, 
humanitarian  in  motive,  eventuate  in  the  wisest 
economy  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  The 
attitude  of  the  state,  therefore,  should  be  one  of 
alertness  not  to  evade  but  to  discover  conditions 
adverse  to  the  welfare  of  its  citizens,  and  of 
promptness  to  respond  in  measure  suflScient  for 
their  correction.  The  state  cannot  afford  better 
than  a  private  citizen  to  neglect  its  business  nor 
to  fail  to  meet  its  reasonable  requirements.  The 
magnitude  of  initial  expenditure  should  not 
deter,  inasmuch  as  the  differential  of  income  in 
excess  of  outgo  will  be  proportionate,  the  criterion 
of  success  in  any  business  enterprise. 

Ignored,  the  epileptic  may  become  a  menace 
to  the  community  through  vicious,  criminal  and 
degenerative  tendencies,  reproduction  of  lus 
kind  in  successive  generations,  and  impairment 
or  abohtion  of  his  earning  power,  imposing  a 
cumulative  burden  for  his  support.  Some  are 
exemplary  in  character,  benign  of  influence, 
highly  intelligent  and  capable,  and  live  without 
public  display  of  their  infirmity,  or  with  such 
mild  manifestations  as  not  to  interfere  seriously 
with  the  routine  of  their  lives,  but  as  a  class  they 
are  irritable,  impulsive,  prone  to  violence,  and 
baneful  in  reaction  upon  impressionable  asso- 
ciates. Their  neuropathic  heredity  may  furnish 
a  fertile  soil  easily  cultivated  by  the  vicious  or 
spontaneously  productive  of  criminal  prop«i- 
sities.  Lombroso,'  has  observed  such  similarity 
of  physical  and  mental  anomahes  in  the  epileptic 
and  instinctive  criminal  as  to  convince  him  of 
the  essential  identity  of  constitutional  ir'eii- 
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taoce  in  each.  Ottolenghi'  another  extremist, 
discovered  among  265  criminals  80  epileptics, 
more  than  30%.  So  high  percentage,  however, 
stretches  the  term  to  cover  psychic  symptoms 
not  generally  recognized  as  epileptic. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Baker '  of  Broadmoor 
Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  England,  contends 
that  "  pure  psychic  epilepsy  entirely  and  abso- 
•  lutely  dissociated  from  typical  fit  phenomena 
does  not  exist  as  a  disease  per  se,"  and  on  this 
basis  diagnosed  this  neurosis  in  165  or  about  7% 
of  2,435  insane  criminals  admitted  to  Broadmoor 
in  thirty-seven  years,  of  whom  71%  were  guilty 
of  offenses  against  the  person,  of  which  95%  were 
homicidal. 

Epilepsy  tends  to  shorten  life.  Relatively  few 
epileptics  survive  middle  age.  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  for  Epileptics,  whose  patients 
are  received  at  a  mean  age  of  thirty-one,  the 
mean  age  at  death  is  thirty-nine  years.  In  a 
limited  series  of  cases  Dr.  Spratling  •  found  the 
mean  age  at  death  29.46years.  Snell/  &  German 
investigator,  in  relation  to  the  mortality  of  iftsane 
epileptics,  claims  that  it  is  about  thirty-three 
years.  These  ages  compare  with  55.9  years,  for 
the  insane  in  general,  as  determined  by  the  anal- 
ysis of  2,048  deaths  in  Massachusetts  institutions 
for  the  insane. 

Contrary  to  the  common  belief  that  epilepsy  of 
itself  is  not  a  very  iatal  disease,  Dr.  Spratling  * 
asserts  that  28%  of  epileptics  die  as  the  result 
of  seizures,  and  12%  additional  because  of  acci- 
dents incident  thereto.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Worcester  *  in  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  vital 
statistics  of  many  asylums,  showing  that  20% 
to  30%  of  the  epileptic  insane  succumb  to  the 
direct  effects  of  their  malady. 

The  malignancy  of  this  dread  disease  is  strik- 
ingly exhibited  in  the  excessive  infant  mortality 
among  the  offspring  of  such  parentage  and  the 
meagre  percentage  of  healthy  descendants.  The 
researches  of  Echeverria,*  Jules  Tardieu  and 
Martin  are  instructive  in  this  connection.  To- 
gether they  have  reported  histories  of  703  children 
of  178  epileptic  parents,  showing  that  24  or 
3.4%  were  still-bom,  308  or  44%  died  in  infancy, 
usually  of  convulsions,  three  times  the  average 
infant  mortality  rate  in  Massachusetts,  and  that 
only  131  or  less  than  19%  were  apparently 
healthy  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry.  The  full  life 
record  would  probably  reduce  even  this  small 
proportion. 

Such  strong  tendency  to  self-extinction  would 
soon  afTord  a  beneficent  solution  of  the  problem 
were  it  not  counteracted  by  the  regenerative 
forces  inflowing  through  healthy  persons.  So 
favored,  reproduction  in  kind  or  interchangeable 
forms  of  neuropathic  taint,  such  as  insanity, 
idiocy,  chorea,  hysteria,  etc.,  perpetuate  such 
infirmities.  The  histories  of  3,583  epileptics 
passing  under  the  observation  of  Gowers,^  or  in 
the  Ohio  Hospital  *  for  Epileptics  and  in  the 
Craig  Colony,*  show  the  existence  of  epilepsy  in 
the  antecedents  of  712*  or  20%;  insanity  in  299 
others  or  8.3%.  Gowers  foimd  neurotic  heredity 
in  35%  of  his  cases. 


Echeverria '  made  a  painstaking  study  of  the 
health  of  553  children  bom  of  136  epileptic 
parents,  finding  that  195  or  35%  died  of  con- 
vulsions in  infancy,  49  or  9%  were  stillborn  or 
died  very  yoimg,  78  or  14%  were  epileptic,  18  or 
3.3%,  idiotic,  11  or  2%,  insane,  97  or  17.7% 
paralytic,  choreic,  hysterical  or  strabismic,  and 
105,  or  19%  were  apparently  healthy.  Con- 
ceding what  many  would  challenge,  that  all  the 
infants  dying  in  convulsions  were  afflicted  with 
epUepsy,  this  neurosis  was  transmitted  to  49% 
of  the  offspring.  Only  7  or  5%  of  the  parents 
had  children  all  of  whom  reached  puberty  or 
adolescence  without  nervous  or  mental  affection; 
68  or  one  half  had  some  epileptic  descendants;  61 
or  45%  had  some  descendant  insane,  idiotic, 
paralytic,  choreic  or  hysterical.  Although  these 
statistics  are  too  Umited  to  warrant  final  conclu- 
sions, and  may  seem  to  exaggerate  the  reality, 
they  reflect,  after  due  allowance,  an  aspect  of 
epilepsy  sufficiently  threatening. 

Its  prevalence  cannot  be  absolutely  determined, 
but  investigations  in  many  communities  have 
furnished  a  fairly  reliable  basis  for  estimating 
the  ratio  of  epileptics  to  the  general  population, 
which  varies  from  1  to  2^  in  1,000.  The  pro- 
portion of  1^  to  1,000  probably  falls  within  the 
limits  of  its  actual  occurrence.  Accordingly 
there  should  be  approximately  120,000  epileptics 
in  the  United  States,  and  4,650  in  Massachusetts. 

Their  productive  capacity  under  ordinary 
circumstances  is  very  small.  Many  are  too 
yoimg  to  be  wage  earners,  but  their  relation  to 
the  family  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  normal 
child.  Instead  of  a  source  of  comfort  and  help- 
fulness in  many  little  ways  to  the  household,  they 
are  objects  of  solicitude,  and  tax  unremittingly 
its  energies  for  care  and  its  resources  for  medical 
treatment  in  the  elusive  hope  of  cure.  Unaided 
in  the  main  by  the  usual  provision  for  education, 
their  development  entails  an  extra  and  often 
impossible  expense. 

About  one  half  the  adults  who  are  admitted 
to  institutions  for  such  have  never  had  an  occu- 
pation, and  few  of  the  remainder  have  ever 
pursued  one  with  regularity.  Thus  the  common 
and  almost  inevitable  lot  of  the  epileptic  is  de- 
pendency. The  resulting  indirect  burden  upon 
the  public  is  incalculable,  but  probably  far  ex- 
ceeds  the  direct  tax,  appearing  in  the  enormous 
loss  of  production  from  so  many  idle  brains  and 
hands,  the  incessant  drain  upon  private  means 
for  care,  necessary  medical  treatment  and  the 
ceaseless  search  for  a  panacea,  and  often  the 
ultimate  impoverishment  and  physical  break- 
down of  care  takers,  whose  strength  has  been 
sapped  by  excessive  and  prolonged  demands. 

The  direct  tax  is  more  apparent,  and  can  be 
estimated  with  some  precision.  There  are  more 
than  1,100  epileptics  under  public  care  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  requires  a  permanent  investment 
in  land,  buildings  and  equipment  amounting  to 
over  a  million  dollars,  and  an  annual  expenditure 
for  maintenance  exceeding  $200,000.  The  whole 
annual  direct  public  outlay  on  their  account  does 
not  fall  short  of  a  quarter  million  dollars. 
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From  these  premises  it  would  appear,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  epileptic  has  a  right  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  normal  child,  so  far  as  not 
in  conflict  with  the  general  welfare,  and  is 
reinforced  in  his  claim  by  humane  and  altniistic 
considerations;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  public  is  in  duty  bound  to  respond  efii- 
ciently,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  justice,  but 
also  of  good  business  method,  ultimate  economy, 
and  safeguarding  the  general  health  and  mor- 
ality against  a  danger  more  insidious,  but  not  less 
threatening  than  infectious  disease  and  crime. 

What  then  should  be  the  general  policy  of  the 
public  in  dealing  with  these  defectives? 

The  creation  of  a  special  order  in  their  behalf 
is  not  desirable,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  regime  is 
adequate  or  capable  of  expansion  to  meet  their 
needs  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  normal 
associates.  Should  home  environment  be  salu- 
tary and  suitably  guarded  against  deleterious 
influences;  should  the  degree  of  the  malady  allow 
attendance  in  the  public  school  and  the  acquisi- 
tion and  pursuit  of  a  trade  or  other  useful  calling 
in  common  with  the  more  fortunate ;  should  they 
be  admitted  to  the  fellowship  and  amenities  of 
community  life,  then  should  they  live  therein, 
and  too  great  insistence  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
duty  of  friends  and  neighbors,  as  of  private  and 
public  charity,  to  promote  for  them  such  a  lot. 
The  reasonable  goal  of  such  endeavor  marks  the 
boundary  whence  begins  the  duty  of  the  state. 

The  primary  need  relates  to  provision  and 
training  for  the  young  epileptic.  The  disease 
has  its  beginning  usually  in  the  formative  period 
of  life,  developing  in  one  fourth  of  cases  before 
the  age  of  ten,  in  about  one  half  between  ten  and 
twenty,  or  three  fourths  under  twenty  years. 
Hence  the  infirmity  largely  precludes  common 
opportunity  for  education  and  useful  training. 
The  indulgent  sympathy  of  parents  excuses  in 
the  afflicted  child  unwilling  application  to  reason- 
able tasks,  and  condones  conduct  which  merits 
reproof.  I'he  prolonged  medical  treatment  neces- 
sitated by  the  chronicity  of  the  malady,  the  care- 
ful restriction  of  diet  and  regularity  of  living 
are  usually  impossible  to  secure  in  the  average 
family,  whose  means  are  Hmited,  and  who  can- 
not appreciate  oftentimes  the  imperative  nature 
of  these  essentials.  So  the  epileptic  child  grows 
up  without  adequate  medical  treatment,  un- 
trained,   idle,  undisciplined  and  intractable. 

At  this  stage  he  usually  comes  to  publij  notice. 
Three  quarters  of  visible  epileptics,  as  enumer- 
ated in  the  last  Massachusetts  census,  had  passed 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  the  inverse  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  early  onset  of  the 
affliction.  The  mean  age  of  patients  admitted 
to  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  for  Epileptics  is 
thirty-one  years,  and  the  average  previous  dura- 
tion of  epilepsy,  nearly  thirteen  years.  Such 
dilatory  policy  results  in  dealing  with  confirmed 
and  terminal  conditions.  Prompt  attention 
would  have  afforded  better  hope  of  cure,  instruc- 
tion in  useful  occupation,  formation  of  habits 
of  industry,  conducive  to  the  amelioration  of 
symptoms,  better  self-control,  greater  tractability 


and  far  larger  measure  of  happiness  and  content- 
ment, all  tending  to  reduce  the  public  burden, 
which  must  ultimately  be  assumed,  if  not  under 
these  conditions,  then  in  almshouses,  asylums 
and  prisons. 

In  determining  the  extent  of  such  need,  the 
example  of  the  London  School  Board  might  well 
be  followed,  by  whose  direction  Dr.  Shuttleworth,* 
in  1900  and  1901,  examined  all  epileptic  children 
of  school  age  known  to  its  ofiicers,  finding  470 
such,  a  ratio  of  about  1  to  1,000,  of  whom  "  17% 
seemed  fit  to  continue  in  normal  schools,  27.5% 
were  so  far  mentally  impaired  as  to  require  in- 
struction in  '  special  classes '  for  defective 
children,  40%  required  to  be  cared  for  and  taught 
in  a  residential  school  for  epileptics,  15.5% 
seemed  unfit  for  any  education,  requiring  only 
medical  and  nursing  care." 

On  this  basis  Massachusetts  should  have  some 
500  epileptic  children  of  school  age,  of  whom  222 
would  be  suitable  for  instruction  in  ordinary 
schools  or  in  "  special  classes  "  connected  there- 
with, and  278  would  require  special  provision  in 
public  institutions,  of  whom  78  would  need  onlj' 
custodial  care  and  200  would  be  teachable. 

Dr.  Shuttleworth  states  that  since  the  promul- 
gation of  his  report  "  a  large  number  of  children 
whose  parents  kept  them  at  home  merely  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  subject  to  fits  have  been 
brought  into  school  attendance." 

Such  effort  would  seem  to  be  a  duty  devolving 
upon  pubUc  school  committees.  The  state 
should  supplement  their  efforts  by  providing: 

(1)  A  center  for  study,  research  and  teaching 
in  relation  to  epilepsy,  well  officered  and  equipped, 
to  afford  scientific  treatment  to  patients  both 
within  its  care  and  at  home,  through  advice  to 
indigent  parents  and  friends  who  may  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  aid,  and,  in  conjunction 
therewith,  schools  for  elementary  education, 
manual  training  and  persistent  drilling  into 
habits  of  doing  simple,  every-day  acts  of  helpfiil- 
ness  to  the  family   or  the  institution. 

(2)  Colonies,  independent  or  associated  with 
such  a  center,  which  the  adult  epileptic,  thus 
trained,  may  enter,  and  find  a  home  in  place  of 
isolation  in  society,  and  industrial  opportunities 
graduated  to  his  capabilities,  under  conditions 
suited  to  his  peculiarities  and  the  utilization  of 
his  productive  energy. 

(3)  Custodial  provision  for  the  infirm,  intract- 
able and  insane  epileptic. 

The  trend  of  this  pohcy  is  toward  segregation 
of  epileptics,  both  in  the  classification  of  public 
wards  and  apart  from  the  general  community. 
Its  successful  issue  would  afford  the  chief  check 
upon  heredity  transmission  of  the  degenerative 
taint. 

There  will  always  be,  however,  many  of  these 
unfortunates  in  the  community  without  protec- 
tion. Hence  arises  the  query  whether  it  might 
be  furnished  by  legislation.  The  conservation 
of  race  virility  was  an  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
aspiration.  It  was  the  Spartan's  motive  in  ex- 
posing to  death  the  weaklings  of  his  offspring. 
The  early  Greek  church  *  made  epilepsy  a  barrier 
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to  marriage.  Ihe  ecclesiastical  laws  •  of  Saxony 
and  Denmark,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  sanc- 
tioned divorce  because  of  it.  The  primitive 
Scots  *  castrated  male  epileptics,  and  prohibited 
under  extreme  penalty  cohabitation  with  such 
of  the  female  sex.  The  gradual  (quickening  of 
public  consciousness  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
peril  impending  from  defectives  has  recently 
incited  Connecticut,  Nebraska,  Minnesota  and 
Pennsylvania  to  restrictive  and  punitive  legis- 
lation against  the  marriage  and  iUicit  relations  of 
such  during  the  child-bearing  period.  The  law 
of  Connecticut  was  enacted  in  1895,  as  follows: 

SscnoN  1.  No  man  and  woman,  either  of  whom  is 
qpUeptic,  imbecOe  or  feeble-minded,  shall  intermarry 
or  live  together  as  husband  and  wife  when  the  woman 
is  under  forty-five  years  of  age.  Any  person  violating 
or  attemptii^  to  violate,  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  State  prison  not  less 
than  three  years. 

Skct.  2.  Any  selectman,  or  any  other  person  who 
shall  advise,  aid,  abet,  cause,  or  assist  in  procuring,  or 
countenance  any  violation  of  section  1  of  this  act, 
or  the  marriage  of  any  pauper  when  the  woman  in  such 
marriage  is  under  forty-five  years  of  age,  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  imprisoned  not 
less  than  one  year  or  both. 

Sbct.  3.  Every  man  who  shall  carnally  know  any 
female  under  the  age  of  forty-five  years  who  is  epileptic, 
imbecile,  feeble-minded,  or  a  pauper,  shall  be  imprisoned 
in  the  State  Prison  not  less  than  three  years.  Every 
man,  who  is  epileptic,  who  shall  carnadly  know  any 
female  under  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  and  every 
female  under  the  age  of  forty-five  years  who  shall 
consent  to  be  carnally  known  by  any  man  who  is  epi- 
leptic, imbecile,  or  feeble-minded,  shall  be  imprisoned 
in  the  State  Prison  not  less  than  three  years. 

Massachusetts  long  since  legislated  inadequately 
in  the  same  direction  concerning  the  insane  and 
idiotic,  namely: 

"  An  insane  person  or  an  idiot  shall  not  be  capable 
of  contracting  marriage."  (Sect.  6,  Oiap.  151,  Revised 
Laws.) 

"  Whoever  has  unlawful  sexual  intercourse  with  a 
female  idiot  or  imbecile  under  circumstances  which  do 
not  constitute  rape  shall,  if  he  had  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  she  was  an  idiot  or  imbecile,  be  punished 
as  provided  in  Section  3."  (Sect.  5,  C3iap.  212,  Re- 
vised Laws.) 

The  restrictions  imposed  should  embrace  the 
epileptic  and  feeble-minded  also.  Although  the 
scope  of  this  subject  is  too  broad  for  present 
discussion,  its  importance  impels  to  thought  and 
deliberate  action. 

SSrSRBNCKI). 

■  Twentieth  Csntury  Practice. 

*  Jouinal  of  Mental  Science,  April,  1901,  pp.  262  and  263. 

*  ^lepay  and  ita  Treatment,  pp.  307,  «»  and  364. 

*  Han:  Epilepay,  its  Pathology  and  Treatment,  p.  216. 

*  Medical  Record,  1888,  zxxiii,  p.  467. 

*  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  October,  1880,  p.  177. 
I    '  Epilepay  and  Other  Chronic  Diseaaee,  p.  7. 

*  Letcbworth:  Care  of  and  Treatment  Kpileptics,  p.  10. 

*  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  October,  1904,  pp.  662  and  664. 


THE   TUBERCULOSIS    PROBLEM,  AND    SOME 
SUGGESTIONS  IN   DEALING  WITH  IT.* 

BT    EDWARD   O.    OTU,    H.D.,   BOSTON. 

Knowledge  so  often  brings  responsibility; 
and  now  that  tuberculosis  is  recognized  as  a 
contagious  or  communicable  disease,  the  respon- 


sibility of  the  physician,  the  health  officer  and 
the  layman  regarding  this  disease  becomes  a 
definite  and  grave  one,  and  ought  to  be  strenu- 
ously fulfilled  in  the  light  of  our  present  day 
knowledge.  Each  of  the  three  members  of  the 
social  organism  has  his  special  individual  duty  in 
the  matter;  each  has  his  special  opportunity,  and 
all  can  co-operate  in  this  conflict  against  tuber- 
culosis. The  physician  must  be  the  teacher,  for 
he  possesses  the  special  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence requisite  for  the  inteUigent  leader  in  the 
struggle.  The  health  officer  must  be  the  execu- 
tive for  he  possesses  the  power.  The  layman 
must  be  the  common  soldier,  and  be  willing  to 
trust  and  follow  the  leaders.  Hence  the  supreme 
importance  of  intelligent,  conscientious,  coura- 
geous boards  of  health. 

The  main  point  of  attack  is  prevention,  a  state- 
ment easy  to  make,  but  hard  of  fulfillment.  To 
prepare  for  the  attack  the  community  must  be 
enlightened  as  to  the  necessity  of  all  this  effort; 
that  is,  they  must  be  taught  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease,  and  the  great  direct  and  indirect  loss 
sustained  by  the  community  through  its  ravages; 
they  must  be  made  to  realize  that  it  is  a  terrible 
scourge  which  threatens  all,  and  so  often  strikes 
down  the  choicest  specimens  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  the  very  flower  of  their  age. 
Moreover,  they  must  be  taught  that  it  is  a  pre- 
ventable, avoidable  disease  like  typhoid  fever, 
for  example;  that  it  is  principally  conveyed  by 
the  dried  sputum  of  one  suffering  from  the  disease; 
that  its  onset  is  insidious,  and,  therefore,  they 
must  be  taught  what  are  the  easily  recognizable, 
suspicious  symptoms;  further,  that  it  is  prin- 
cipally curable  or  capable  of  arrest  at  its  begin- 
ning. 

How  is  this  educational  propaganda  to  be 
effected?  By  much  the  same  means  that  are 
used  in  conveying  any  other  instruction, — 
through  individual  and  organized  effort.  For 
instance,  each  town  has  one  or  more  schools. 
Simple  talks  by  the  physician  or  health  officer,  or 
even  by  the  teacher,  can  be  given  the  children, 
with  Uterature  upon  the  subject.  These  talks 
can  be  further  emphasized  by  the  teacher.  The 
children,  in  their  turn,  will  become  teachers,  and 
convey  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  those 
at  home.  Again,  a  public  meeting  can  be  ar- 
ranged, and  some  speaker  from  outside  asked  to 
present  the  cause,  illustrating  it  by  means  of 
charts,  diagrams  and  the  stereopticon.  Notices 
of  such  meetings  can  be  reported  in  the  papers; 
and  the  press,  most  potent  of  all  teachers,  will 
thus  do  its  share  of  instruction.  In  toAvns  where 
there  are  factories,  the  operatives  can  be  as- 
sembled and  told  just  what  they  can  do  to  avoid 
contracting  the  disease  or  infecting  others  with 
it.  Church  vestries  can  be  utilized  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  clergymen  enlisted  in  the  work. 

The  various  means  used  in  this  educational 
propaganda,  as  well  as  those  in  the  relief  and 
control  of  the  disease,  can  best  be  co-ordinated 
in  the  form  of  tuberculosis  associations,  and  each 


*  Read  at  Concord,  N.  U.,  before  the  "  .School  of  Instruction  for 
Health  Officers  and  Sanitary  Conferatoe,"  Dee.  16,  1904. 
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town  and  city  can  and  ought  to  form  such  a  union 
of  workers  in  this  cause.  Organized  effort  is 
always  more  effective,  and  one  works  or  contrib- 
utes with  more  zealousness  if  he  feels  he  is  a 
part  of  a  united  body,  for  thus  one  member 
inspires  another.  Such  an  association  must  be 
made  popular,  everyone  asked  to  join  it,  and 
provided  with  work  in  some  way,  and  the  fees, 
though  small,  will  thus  provide  for  the  necessary 
expenses.  Not  only  the  subject  of  tuberculosis 
proper  is  to  be  presented  and  the  direct  means 
of  avoiding  it,  but  as  well  the  indirect  means, 
such  as  pure  air,  proper  food,  sufficient  rest, 
avoidance  of  alcohol,  and,  in  brief,  personal,  house 
and  factory  hygiene  should  be  given  a  prominent 
place.  The  family  phjrsician  and  the  clergyman 
can  do  effective  individualistic  work  through 
this  opportunity  of  frequent  entrance  into  the 
homes  of  the  people,  impressing  upon  the  inmates 
the  supreme  importance  of  wholesome  living, 
fresh  air  and  cleanliness. 

The  time  seems  now  to  have  fully  arrived  for 
placing  tuberculosis  in  the  list  of  contagious, 
reportable  diseases.  By  no  other  means  can  a 
board  of  health  obtain  the  knowledge  of  the 
cases  of  this  disease  in  their  community.  Such 
knowledge  need  never  be  made  use  of  in  any 
objectionable  way,  but  simply  to  remind  the 
family  of  the  consumptive  that  they  may  con- 
tract the  disease  unless  p'oper  and  effective  means 
of  disposing  of  the  sputum  are  employed;  and, 
furthermore,  the  board  of  health  should  see  to  it 
that  no  member  of  the  family,  or  anyone  else, 
should  occupy  the  room  where  the  consumptive 
has  lived  or  died  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
disinfected  and  renovated,  and  this,  of  course, 
implies  a  reliable  disinfectant  outfit  on  the  part 
of  the  board  of  health. 

In  the  past  how  often  almost  entire  families 
have  been  swept  away,  one  member  after  another, 
because  the  disease  was  communicated  from  one 
to  another  through  the  ignorance  of  the  conta- 
gious nature  of  the  sputum,  the  common  belief 
being,  as  we  all  know,  that  the  disease  was  in- 
herited, that  it  "  run  in  the  family,"  and  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  bow  to  the  inevitable.  In 
one  of  the  districts  of  the  Boston  Dispensary 
three  children  were  successively  affected  with 
this  disease  and  died,  the  eldest  twenty-four,  the 
youngest  sixteen,  the  result  undoubtedly  of 
communication  through  the  lack  of  proper  hygi- 
enic precautions.  "  Had  it  been  possible,"  the 
physician  goes  on  to  say,  "  to  have  separated 
the  first  case  from  the  family  at  the  time  the 
diagnosis  was  made,  during  the  incipient  stage, 
I  believe  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have 
prevented  further  extension  of  the  disease." 

The  loss,  the  sorrow,  the  dbappointed  hopes 
and  the  increased  pecuniary  burden  placed  upon 
the  community  through  the  support  of  poor 
consumptives  and  those  dependent  upon  them 
must  be  made  so  real  and  vivid  that  it  will  lead 
to  definite  action  and  precautions.  Nothing  is 
harder  than  to  eradicate  long-cherished  beliefs, 
and  it  must  be  by  repeated  and  strenuous  insis- 
tence upon  the  present  well-known  fact  of  the 


contagious  nature  of  the  disease  that  the  people 
are  to  be  disabused  of  the  old  belief  that  consunq)- 
tion  was  inherited  and  there  was  no  cure  for  it, 
and,  further,  that  fresh  air  was  injurious  to  one 
suffering  from  the  disease.  It  is  quite  as  neces- 
sary to  preach  the  gospel  of  fresh  air  —  fresh  ait 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  fresh  air  in  the  chtirch 
and  workshop  as  well  as  in  the  home,  fresh  air 
in  the  bedroom  as  well  as  in  the  sitting  room  — 
as  it  is  to  advocate  the  more  direct  measures  of 
prevention.  Indeed,  if  we  are  ever  to  eliminate 
consumption,  it  must  be  largely  through  elevating 
the  standard  of  wholesome  living,  for  the  tubercle 
bacillus  dreads  a  normally  well  person  who  feeds 
his  lungs  on  pure  air  and  his  blood  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  wholesome  food,  and  who  is  not  afraid 
of  water  upon  his  skin. 

Again,  the  physician  must  teach  his  people  the 
paramount  importance  of  an  early  recognition  of 
the  disease,  and  must  realize  that  fact  himself. 
Loss  of  strength  and  weight,  easy  fatigue,  dyspep- 
tic symptoms,  a  little  shortness  of  breath,  a  so- 
called  cold  which  persists  or  an  occasional  cough, 
especially  in  the  morning,  or  the  occurrence  of  a 
little  blood  in  the  sputum,  are  all  suspicious 
signs,  and  if  the  temperature  shows  a  regular 
afternoon  rise  even  if  but  a  fraction  of  a  degree, 
the  suspicion  is  greatly  strengthened.  Any 
individual,  when  once  his  attention  is  called  to 
these  symptoms  as  possible  ones  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  wiU  be  eager  to  consult  his  physician 
when  he  observes  some  or  all  of  them  in  himself. 

The  avoidance  of  promiscuous  spitting  must  be 
insisted  upon  in  the  most  strenuous  manner,  both 
by  word  of  mouth  and  printed  placard.  Selfishly, 
everyone  has  a  personal  interest  in  this  matter. 
If  one's  spitting  neighbor  has  no  reahzation  of 
the  danger  he  may  be  exposing  others  to,  or  no 
sense  of  obligation  to  his  fellow  workmen  or 
companions,  self-protection  must  compel  him  to 
deposit  his  sputum  in  a  safe  place  or  expel  him 
from  the  workshop  or  from  association  with 
others. 

The  unsanitary  condition  of  workshops  and 
factories,  lack  of  simshine  and  proper  ventilation, 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  walking  consumptives 
spitting  upon  the  floor  or  in  a  dry  cuspidor  which 
is  not  cleaned  every  day,  or  upon  the  handker- 
chief, create  quite  ideal  conditions  for  the  spread 
of  this  slow,  insidious  disease.  Undoubtedly, 
walking  consumptives  in  shops  and  factories  who 
are  careless  in  the  disposal  of  their  sputum  are 
causes  of  a  large  amount  of  tuberculosis.  Take 
an  example.  A  young  girl  nineteen  years  old 
was  found  by  the  district  physician  sick  in  bed, 
suffering  from  consumption  in  the  most  advanced 
form,  who,  as  long  as  she  was  able,  was  employed 
in  a  candy  factory.  This  factory  employs  a 
large  number  of  young  Italian  girls,  and  this  is 
not  the  first  instance  of  consumption  among 
them,  while  tuberculosis  in  other  forms  has  also 
been  observed. 

Factory  inspection  at  stated  periods,  inspec- 
tion not  only  of  the  buildings,  but  the  occupants, 
anti-spitting  placards,  talks  to  the  operatives 
upon  the  subjects,  are  means  to  obviate  this  dan- 
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gerous  condition  of  things.  Many  cities  now 
have  school  inspection.  Could  not  this  be 
done,  at  least  occasionally,  in  the  country 
schools? 

Why  should  tuberculosis  be  as  prevalent  as 
it  is  in  country  communities  in  this  latitude? 
Bad  air  and  lack  of  ventilation  in  the  country 
houses  is  the  chief  contributing  cause,  I  believe, 
and  only  second  in  importance  is  the  ignorance 
of  proper  food  constituents  and  poor  cooking. 
Because  the  air  of  a  room  is  cold  is  no  proof  that 
it  is  pure.  What  is  viler  than  many  a  "  spare 
chamber"  or  parlor,  in  a  country  house,  never 
heated  in  the  winter,  and  never  ventilated  either 
in  summer  or  winter,  unless,  it  may  be,  the  sitting 
room  with  a  tight  coal  stove  and  double  windows? 
Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  bad  air,  or  any- 
thing else  but  the  tubercle  bacillus  will  cause 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  I  do  assert  that 
there  is  no  more  potent  promoter  of  the  favorable 
soil  for  the  germination  of  this  organism  than 
the  imventilated  rooms  in  country  houses,  and, 
next,  poor  and  badly  cooked  food.  A  constant 
and  continuous  diet  of  well-cooked  oatmeal,  for 
example,  and  plenty  of  milk,  although  it  might 
in  time  become  monotonous,  would  be  far  more 
wholesome,  I  believe,  than  many  of  the  menus 
of  coimtry  homes.  Not  only  nutritious  food, 
but  in  sufficient  abundance,  is  necessary  during 
the  colder  months  in  this  latitude. 

Do  all  we  can  in  all  these  various  ways  to  pre- 
vent the  disease,  it  will  still  prevail  amongst 
us  for  many  years  to  come,  for  old  habits  and 
ingrained  ideas  are  hard  to  change.  What, 
then,  shall  we  do  with  the  consumptive?  First, 
render  him  innocuous  to  those  about  him;  second, 
we  must  give  him  the  best  treatment  for  the 
arrest  of  his  disease.  The  first  condition  is  an- 
swered in  a  word, —  the  proper  disposal  of  the 
sputum.  A  spit-cup  at  home,  where  the  sputum 
is  always  kept  moist,  and  frequently  boiled  or 
destroyed;  separate  eating  utensils;  a  handker- 
chief or  cloth  held  before  the  mouth  when  cough- 
ing; washing  out  the  mouth  and  nose  frequently; 
a  separate  bedroom,  with  no  carpet  or  upholstery, 
and  which  is  exposed  to  sunlight  and  constantly 
ventilated;  abroad,  a  pocket  spit-cup,  a  paper 
bag  or  Japanese  napkins.  Where  there  is  no 
dried  sputum  there  can  be  no  danger  of  infec- 
tion. 

Most  cases  of  consumption  m\ist  be  treated  as 
best  they  can  at  home.  The  present  experience 
of  all  civilized  countries,  however,  is  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  sanatoria  as  the  best,  quickest, 
most  successful  and  most  economical  method  of 
treatment.  Germany  is  not  a  rich  country  and 
is  very  practical  and  conservative.  She  has 
made  clear  her  conviction,  however,  that  the 
cheapest  and  most  successful  method  of  dealing 
with  tuberculosis  is  through  the  sanitorium,  in 
that  she  has  erected  ninety  or  more  such  insti- 
tutions for  the  poor  working  people  with  accom- 
modations for  many  thousands  of  consumptives. 
More  than  a  dozen  hke  institutions  have  be^i 
already  established  in  little  Switzerland,  and  so 
have  a  majority  of  the  civilized  countries  of  the 


world  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and 
built  such  institutions. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  sanatorium  treat- 
ment is  thoroughly  established  on  the  firm  basis 
of  experience  and  results.  It  is  always  easier 
to  do  a  thing  when  those  around  us  are  doing 
the  same  thing  and  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
when  all  are  guided  and  inspired  by  one  mind. 
Furthermore,  when  the  same  general  plan  of 
treatment  exists  for  all,  it  can  be  more  perfectly 
and  effectively  fulfilled  for  a  number  than  for  a 
single  person.  Hence  the  theoretical  superiority 
of  the  sanitorium  treatment  which  has  been 
proved  by  results  to  be  actual. 

At  the  home  of  the  consumptive,  however, 
the  sanitorium  idea  can  be  at  least  partially 
carried  out.  First,  provide  against  communica- 
tion of  the  disease  to  the  other  members  of  the 
family  as  has  been  indicated  above.  Second, 
provide  fresh  air  continuously  for  the  patient; 
a  piazza,  a  "  lean-to,"  a  simple  shed  in  the  yard 
open  to  the  south,  for  occupancy  by  day,  and  a 
large-sized  room  for  sleeping  by  night,  with  the 
windows  always  open  except  when  undressing 
and  dressing.  At  first  such  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air  seems  to  the  patient  quite  overwhelm- 
ing, but  experience  has  proved  that  he  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  it.  Thirdly,  we  must 
see  that  food,  abundant  and  well  prepared,  is 
provided  for  the  patient,  and  that  he  eats  not 
only  to  maintain  his  weight,  but  to  increase  it, 
for  a  consumptive  is  generally  under  weight. 
The  house  or  tenement  occupied  by  the  consump- 
tive may  be  small  and  the  conditions  unfavorable, 
but  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  patient  and  his  friends, 
will  produce  some  quite  wonderful  inventions  for 
facilitating  the  fresh-air  cure. 

The  other  details  of  the  treatment  —  rest, 
bathing,  exercise,  mental  diversion,  what  to  do 
and  what  to  avoid  —  will  all  be  carefully  arranged 
for  by  the  careful  physician,  and  I  will  not  con- 
sider them  on  this  occasion.  One  thing,  however, 
in  this  connection  I  desire  to  strongly  emphasize, 
and  that  is  that  drugs,  medicines,  have  very  Uttle 
to  do  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  There  is 
no  specific  or  cure  for  the  disease  in  any  drug 
or  combination  of  drugs.  Probably  they  do 
more  harm  than  good  by  impairing  the  digestion. 
Remedies  galore,  patent  and  impatented,  are 
advertised  as  cures,  but  most  of  them  are  devised 
to  fill  the  pocketbook  of  the  promoter  and  deplete 
that  of  the  poor  sufferer.  The  few  drugs  that 
are  used  in  treating  the  disease  are  those  used 
temporarily  for  special  symptoms,  such  as  some- 
thing to  allay  the  night  sweating,  for  instance, 
or  to  relieve  a  constant,  irritating  cough.  It 
is  marvellous  how  often  the  consumptive  responds 
to  the  fresh  air  and  food  treatment,  if  we  can 
catch  the  disease  in  its  incipiency,  before  large 
portions  of  the  lungs  have  become  diseased;  and 
so  I  insist  again  upon  the  supreme  importance  of 
an  early  diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment. 

In  France  the  large  mortality  of  150,000  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  a  year  is  mainly  attributed  to 
two  causes:    unhealthy  dwellings  and  alcohol. 
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The  latter  cause,  alcohol,  exists  everywhere,  and 
in  our  fight  against  tuberculosis  we  must  join  the 
forces  arrayed  against  intemperance  in  the  use 
of  alcohol.  When  one  is  well  fed  and  well  aired, 
so  to  speak,  he  does  not  need  or  feel  the  need  of 
alcoholic  stimulants.  Therefore  preach  good 
food  and  fresh  air  as  the  most  powerful  influences 
against  strong  drink. 

The  most  valuable  asset  of  any  community  or 
nation  is  healthy,  strong  inhabitants,  and  these 
are  obtained  by  protection  from  pernicious  in- 
fluences and  proper  culture.  Good  fruit  is  pro- 
duced by  the  protection  of  the  plant  from  inju- 
rious influences,  weeds,  insects  and  the  like,  and 
by  affording  a  soil  favorable  for  the  normal 
development  of  that  particular  plant.  So  with 
the  human  being;  protect  him  from  the  various 
debilitating  influences  and  specific  infection;  and 
afford  him  favorable  cbnditions  for  healthy, 
normal  growth,  and  the  result  will  be  a  healthy, 
normal  man,  even  if  he  may  have  had  an  indiffer- 
ent inheritance. 

With  tuberculosis  we  must  continually  insist 
upon  the  danger  of  tuberculous  sputum,  and 
hence  the  positive  danger,  always  present,  of 
promiscuous  spitting;  and,  secondly,  insist  upon 
the  importance  of  wholesome  living  —  fresh  air, 
good  food,  rest  and  cleanliness.  We  shall  never 
stamp  out  consumption  by  directing  our  efforts 
solely  against  the  source  of  infection.  We  must 
also  labor  to  promote  conditions  of  wholesome 
living;  teach  the  people  the  elements  of  personal 
and  house  hygiene ;  teach  them  what  is  and  how 
to  obtain  this  wholesome  living.  On  these  two 
fines  of  effort  must  we  depend  in  our  exertions  to 
stamp  out  the  disease. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  HEMORRHOIDS  BY  THE 
GENERAL  PRACTITIONER. 

BT  T.    CHXTTBNDEN  HILL,    M.D.,    BOSTON, 

Surgfon  to  the  Rectal  DepartmaU  ol  the  Botton  Di»p*n»ary. 

It  should  be  within  the  province  of  every 
general  practitioner  to  successfully  treat  the 
more  common  rectal  diseases.  That  all  patients 
do  not  get  the  careful  consideration  they  deserve 
is  sometimes  apparent  to  one  who  sees  many  such 
cases.  There  is  no  branch  of  surgery  or  medicine 
that  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  practitioner 
than  the  proper  treatment  of  rectal  affections. 
The  reverse,  however,  holds  true  when  the  same 
ointments,  the  same  suppositories  and  the  same 
laxatives  are  prescribed  in  all  cases.  Within 
the  past  decade  there  have  been  many  advances 
in  rectal  surgery,  and  a  great  effort  has  been 
made  by  a  number  of  earnest  workers  in  this 
country  and  abroad  to  elevate  this  specialty  to 
the  place  it  deserves  with  the  profession.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  days  of  the  advertising 
"  pile  quack  "  are  numbered  and  that  soon  all 
these  unfortunate  sufferers  will  receive  the  con- 
sideration from  the  profession  that  their  impor- 
tance merits. 

Of  the  different  diseases  of  the  rectum,  in  pri- 
vate as  well  as  in  hospital  practice,  hemorrhoids 
are  most  frequently  met  with.    They  may  be 


briefly  classified  as  external  and  internal.  Of 
the  external  hemorrhoids  but  two  forms  are 
common,  namely,  the  thrombotic  and  the  external 
connective  tissue  hemorrhoid.  A  thrombotic 
hemorrhoid  is  an  extravasation  of  blood  at  the 
anal  margin  beneath  the  skin  covering  the  exter- 
nal sphincter  extending  slightly  into  the  anal 
canal.  This  condition  is  very  painful  for  two  or 
three  days,  that  is,  until  the  clot  has  been  ab- 
sorbed to  the  extent  of  refieving  the  pressure 
upon  the  sensitive  nerves  at  the  anal  orifice. 
The  thrombotic  hemorrhoid  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  strangulated  internal  ones,  and  much 
unnecessary  pain  has  been  caused  by  attempts 
at  their  reduction.  They  are  caused  by  straining 
at  stool,  lifting,  or  by  a  paroxysm  of  coughing, 
when  suddenly  a  painful  swelling,  cystic  in 
character,  of  an  oval  or  circular  shape,  appears 
at  the  anal  margin.  The  size  may  vary  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  a  small  English  walnut.  They 
are  usually  single,  or  there  may  be  two  or  three. 

In  a  case  very  recently  under  the  writer's  ob- 
servation three  different  extravasations  took 
place  within  three  weeks,  which  were  at  last 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  patient  had 
misinterpreted  the  instructions  that  had  been 
given  him  by  his  physician  to  cure  his  constipa- 
tion. He  had  been  told  to  go  to  stool  everj- 
morning  in  order  to  establish  regular  habits. 
While  at  stool  he  would  strain  violently  and  in 
this  manner  caused  three  different  thrombotic 
hemorrhoids.  When  there  is  a  history  of  hemor- 
rhoids developing  suddenly,  and  accompanied 
by  pain  in  a  patient  previously  free  from  this 
affection,  this  condition  may  be  expected. 

Their  treatment  is  simple,  effective  and  at  once 
refieves  the  patient  of  all  pain.  With  a  hypoder- 
mic syringe  to  which  is  attached  a  Sne,  sharp- 
pointed  needle,  inject  a  1%  solution  of  eucaine 
in  the  following  manner:  with  the  left  index 
finger  and  thumb  grasp  the  peri-anal  skin  near 
the  swelling  and  pinch  for  a  moment  to  numb 
the  part  and  then  insert  the  needle  very  super- 
ficially just  under  the  skin,  slowly  injecting  the 
whole  of  the  top  of  the  tumor  well  over  into  the 
anal  canal.  It  is  best  not  to  inject  within  the 
swelling,  but  simply  in  a  line  of  the  proposed 
incision.  Then  with  a  curved  bistovuy  transfix 
the  base  of  the  swelfing  and  cut  outward.  The 
clot  usually  expels  itself,  but  if  necessary  curette 
lightly  and  pack  firmly  with  a  strip  of  iodoform 
gauze,  whi<;h  should  remain  in  situ  for  twenty- 
four  hours  that  another  clot  may  not  form. 
This  simple,  painless  operation  is  at  all  times 
successful,  and  will  be  much  more  grateful  to  the 
patient  than  lotions,  ointments  or  other  paUiative 
measures. 

That  form  of  external  hemorrhoids,  known  as 
"  connective  tissue  hemorrhoids,"  "  fleshy  piles," 
"  skin  tabs,"  etc.,  is  simply  redundant  folds  of 
peri-anal  and  anal  skin,  caused  by  the  stretching 
in  this  region  during  the  passage  of  large,  hard 
fecal  masses.  The  over-stretching  causes  the 
normal  folds  to  be  slightly  torn,  at  which  point 
a  mild  infection  takes  place,  on  the  subsidence  of 
which  the  folds  do  not  contract  to  their  former 
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size.  When  inflamed,  they  become  excessively 
painful  and  render  walking  and  sitting  difficult. 
The  external  sphincter  is  sometimes  much  hyper- 
trophied  and  thickened.  When  acutely  inflamed 
and  the  external  sphincter  is  not  hypertrophied, 
a  palliative  course  should  be  advised.  The  con- 
stipation from  its  etiological  importance  shoula 
receive  attention  with  appropriate  laxatives. 
The  following  treatment  as  recommended  by 
Cioodsall  and  Miles  of  London  has  been  found 
very  satisfactory.  After  bathing  the  parts  with 
warm  water  and  drying,  carefully  wipe  the  anal 
region  with  cotton  wool  which  has  been  wet  with 
olive  oil.  This  removes  all  adherent  secretions, 
as  well  as  ointments  which  may  have  been  used 
previously.  After  this  has  been  done,  apply  the 
following  ointment: 

I^  Zinci  oxid.,  5ii 

Linimenti  camph.,    Saa 
Vaseline,  3i 

Fiat.  Ung.,  Sig.    To  be  used  at  night,  and  dust 
during  the  day  with  a  powder  composed  of 
^   Zinci  oxid.,  Sss 

Pulv.  camph.,  3ii 

Pulv.  amyli.,  3x 

Fiat.  Pulverum 

After  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  the 
following  simple  procedure  will  prevent  further 
trouble.  Aft^r  injecting  with  eucaine  1%,  using 
antiseptic  precautions,  these  hemorrhoids  may 
be  removed  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors  and 
the  resulting  wound  allowed  to  heal  by  granula- 
tion, or  if  the  base  of  the  hemorrhoid  was  broad, 
the  wound  may  be  united  with  catgut  sutures. 
When  the  folds  are  numerous,  only  two  or  three 
should  be  removed  at  one  time  lest  anal  contrac- 
tion take  place.  Later,  should  it  seem  necessary, 
any  remaining  may  be  similarly  dealt  with.  As 
previously  mentioned,  the  external  sphincter  is 
sometimes  thickened  and  hypertrophied  and  an 
anal  fissure  or  painful  ulcer  may  complicate 
external  hemorrhoids.  Therefore,  we  must  not 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  inflamed  external 
hemorrhoids  are  the  whole  trouble  when  called 
to  a  case.  The  following  in  this  connection  dem- 
onstrates well  the  futility  of  local  treatment  when 
such  a  complication  exists. 

On  Nov.  11,  1904,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  W.,  age 
twenty-six,  whose  symptoms  began  one  week  before 
childbirth  with  slight  pain  at  defecation.  For  six 
weeks  she  had  been  gradually  getting  worse.  The 
pain  had  become  contmuous  and  sitting  or  walking 
was  almost  impossible. 

Rectal  Examination:  There  were  three  large  ex- 
ternal hemorrhoids  acutely  inflamed ;  external  sphincter 
sp  smodic  and  irritable  to  touch;  unable  to  make 
di|  ital  examination.  As  patient  had  received  the  best 
of  palliative  treatment  from  her  physician  without 
av  ul,  an  operation  was  advised  for  the  next  day.  She 
wj  3  in  such  a  nervous  state  from  loss  of  sleep  and  pain 
th  t  an  ether  operation  was  decided  upon. 

November  12.  Under  ether  anesthesia  I  divided 
ex  emal  sphincter  in  right  posterior  quadrant,  found 
lin  sar  ulcer  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  just  inside 
ex  "HTial  sphincter  near  upper  border  of  which  were 
tw  small  polyphoid  growths  which  were  removed. 
Tl    three  large  external  hemorrhoids  were  removed 


with  scissors.  One  very  small  internal  pile  was  ligated. 
A  perfectly  normal  recovery  took  place  in  ten  days. 
Absolutely  free  from  all  pam  immediately  after  the 
operation.  In  this  instance  the  infection  evidently 
took  place  from  the  ulcer  just  within  the  anal  orifice, 
but  from  external  appearances  one  would  only  have 
expected  an  attack  of  inflamed  external  hemorrhoids. 

Internal  Hemorrhoids.  —  Since  operations,  as 
the  ligature  and  clamp  and  cautery,  will  abso- 
lutely cure  all  cases  of  internal  hemorrhoids,  it 
is  customary  whenever  a  patient  seeks  advice, 
complaining  of  "  bleeding  and  that  lumps  come 
down,"  to  immediately  recommend  the  operating 
table,  and  sometimes  even  without  the  formality 
of  a  rectal  examination.  That  the  great  majority 
of  cases  of  internal  hemorrhoids  can  be  operated 
upon  under  local  anesthesia  or  otherwise  satis- 
factorily dealt  with  is  not  always  recognized. 
Dr.  Gant  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  communica- 
tion to  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  makes 
this  statement:  "  It  is  diihcult  to  understand 
why  surgeons  continue  to  insist  that  patients 
forego  business  and  social  engagements,  enter 
the  hospital  and  submit  to  operations  requiring 
general  anesthesia  for  the  relief  of  rectal  ailments 
which  could  be  radically  cured  in  the  office  by 
medicinal  agents  or  by  trivial  operations  under 
local  anesthesia.  Recently  the  writer  has  not 
sent  more  than  one  in  ten  of  his  private  patients 
to  the  hospital,  because  he  has  found  that  they 
can  be  successfully  treated  in  the  office." 

Under  date  of  Oct.  29,  1904,  New  York  Medical 
Record,  Dr.  Gant  reports  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  cases  of  internal  protruding  or  bleeding  hemor- 
rhoids that  were  operated  upon  by  sterile  water 
anesthesia  as  follows:  116  by  ligature,  6  by 
incision  ana  4  by  clamp  and  cautery.  He  further 
states  that,  "  except  for  the  stinging  pain  some- 
times induced  in  the  beginning  of  the  disten- 
sion, the  patient  has  but  Uttle  discomfort  during 
and  immediately  following  thj  operation."  This 
paper  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  ligature 
operation  was  the  one  of  choice,  but  whether 
this  method  is  capable  of  apphcation  in  all  cases 
we  are  left  in  doubt. 

The  author  of  this  article  has  never  operated 
upon  a  case  under  local  anesthesia  when  there 
were  more  than  three  bleeding  and  prolapsing 
tumors,  believing  that,  as  more  extensive  opera- 
tions necessitated  the  patient's  confinement  to 
bed,  there  could  not  be  the  same  objections  to 
a  general  anesthetic.  Nor  have  the  clamp  and 
cautery  and  incision  methods  ever  been  tried  by 
the  author  for  the  reason  that  the  ligature  method 
is,  if  anything,  more  effective,  rccjuires  less  manip- 
ulation of  the  parts,  and  can  be  performed  in 
much  less  time,  which  is  an  important  considera- 
tion when  operating  under  local  anesthesia.  To 
better  illustrate  the  plan  of  treatment  of  internal 
hemorrhoids  without  the  use  of  a  general  anes- 
thetic the  following  histories  are  submitted: 

May  2,  1904,  A.  K.,  age  forty-three,  married,  occu- 
pation, nurse.  Duration  of  rectal  disease,  twelve  years. 
Complains  of  aching  pain  over  dorsal  a.spect  of  sacrum. 
Has  had  hemorrhages  at  defecation  for  three  j-ears, 
which  are  considcra))le  at  times.    Says  there  are  iiro- 
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trusions  from  the  anal  orifice  at  all  times  which  greatly 
interfere  with  atting  or  walking.  Has  an  abimdant 
and  jdly-like  discharge.  Constipation  alternating 
with  diarrhea. 

Rectal  Examination:  Peri-anal  skin  normal,  anal 
orifice  closed.  There  are  three  redundant  folds  of  anal 
skin  (external  hemorrhoids).  The  external  sphincter 
is  slightly  relaxed.  In  the  anal  canal  there  are  five 
goodnsized  hemorrhoids  protruding  at  examination. 
The  internal  sphincter  and  levator  ani  possess  good 
power.  In  this  instance,  owing  to  the  size  and  number 
of  the  hemorrhoids,  an  operation  under  general  anes- 
thesia was  advised,  but,  as  the  patient  was  "  out  on  a 
case "  which  she  was  much  averse  to  leaving,  the 
injection  treatment  was  successfully  carried  out  as 
foUows: 

On  May  16,  the  colon  having  been  emptied  by  means 
of  a  saline  cathartic  and  a  large  enema  of  soap  and 
water,  taken  three  hours  previously,  she  reported  for 
the  first  treatment.  The  hemorrhoidal  masses  were 
rendered  surgically  clean  by  bathing  the  parts  with 
soap  and  water  and  a  bichloride  solution.  The  right 
and  lu^est  hemorrhoid  was  slowly  injected  with 
twelve  drops  of  Shuford's  solution,  the  formula  for 
which  is 

I^   Acid  Carbolic,  3ii 

Acid  Salicylic,  3ss 

Sodii  Biborate,  3i 

Glycerine  (sterile),  qs  ad  Si 

After  the  injection,  the  hemorrhoids  were  returned 
within  the  bowd,  a  one-grain  opimn  suppository  in- 
serted and  a  T  bandage  with  moderate  pressure  over 
the  anus  applied.  Directions  were  given  to  move  the 
bowels  on  the  second  night  with  ext.  cascarse  sagradse 
5ss  ^d  to  secure  daily  evacuations  thereafter  with  the 
same  laxative.  The  remaining  hemorrhoidal  tumors 
were  treated  as  above  described,  except  that  the 
amounts  of  the  solution  injected  were  less  as  the  hemor- 
rhoids were  smaller.  The  amount  varied  from  five  to 
eight  drops.  But  one  hemorrhoid  required  a  second 
injection.  The  injections  were  made  one  week  apart, 
and  neither  ulceration  nor  pun  followed  any  of  the 
treatments.  After  the  injections  were  completed, 
two  of  the  redundant  folds  of  external  skin  were  re- 
moved under  eucaine,  as  has  been  described. 

November  10,  three  months  after  the  last  treatment, 
patient  reported  all  symptoms  relieved,  no  hemor- 
rhages or  protrusion.  Examination  shows  a  normal 
condition  of  the  anal  canal. 

This  case  is  cited  to  show  the  satisfactory 
results  that  may  be  obtained  with  the  injection 
treatment,  a  method  that  has  been  decried  by 
many .  as  unsurgical.  Like  many  other  proce- 
dures, its  use  in  unskilled  hands  has  brought  this 
form  of  treating  internal  hemorrhoids  into  dis- 
repute. Nearly  all  the  solutions  used  contain 
carbolic  acid. 

Dr.  Collier  F.  Martin  of  Philadelphia,  who 
treats  all  cases  of  internal  hemorrhoids  by  the 
injection  method,  uses  phenol  sodique  and  dis- 
tilled water,  equal  parts,  freshly  prepared.  He 
emphasizes  that  the  French  preparation  phenol 
Boboeuf  is  the  most  satisfactory.  This  pre- 
paration was  used  by  Dr.  Martin's  father  in 
four  thousand  cases,  while  the  doctor  himself 
has  emptoyed  it  in  over  six  hundred  cases. 
With  phenol  sodique  the  writer  has  had 
no   experience.    The  aim  should  be  to  secure 


an  injection  which  will  set  up  the  necessary 
inflammation  in  the  hemorrhoidal  mass  to  cause 
a  gradual  obliteration  of  its  vessels,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  takes 
place  which  binds  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
anal  canal  closer  to  the  muscular  layer  of  the 
rectum.  The  injection  should  not  be  strong 
enough  to  cause  sloughing  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
tissues. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
an  enthusiast  over  this  method  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  but  does  believe  that  in  properly  selected 
casriS,  where  the  external  sphincter  is  somewhat 
relaxed,  or  can  be  gradually  dilated  without  too 
much  discomfort  to  the  patient  and  the  tumors 
exposed  for  injection,  perfect  results  may  be 
expected.  However,  when  the  hemorrhoids  are 
not  very  large,  or  over  three  in  number,  they 
may  be  treated  radically  and  in  less  time  by 
the  ligature,  as  the  following  case  will  illustrate: 

W.  H.,  age  forty-seven,  married,  occupation,  -mas 
merchant.  Duration  of  disease,  three  and  a  half  years ; 
no  pain.  Is  losing  large  amoimts  of  blood  at  stool,  is 
markedly  anemic  and  reduced  in  weight  from  180  to 
162  pounds.  Constipation  is  relieved  by  the  use  of 
aperient  pills. 

Rectal  examination :  No  folds  of  redundant  skin ;  ex- 
ternal sphincter  normal,  that  is,  not  irritable  or  hyper- 
trophied.  Two  capillary  or  nevus-like  internal  hemor- 
rhoids, one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left  of  the  post 
median  line.  Do  not  protrude,  but  can  be  brought  to 
anal  orifice  by  manipulation.  When  patient  strains 
down  a  general  oozing  of  blood  takes  place.  Internal 
sphincter  and  levator  ani  ^ood  power.  Examination 
of  rectum  and  sigmoid  with  pneumatic  proctoscope 
negative. 

November  11,  under  eucune  anesthesia,  in  office, 
I  ligated  the  two  bleeding  hemorrhoids  vitb.  separate 
ligatures.  A  pile  hook  was  used  to  secure  the  rig^t 
and  an  artery  clip  to  bring  down  the  left  with.  With 
a  pair  of  straight,  sharp  scissors  an  incision  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  in  depth  was  made  about  the  base  of  the 
tumors  at  the  muco-cutancous  junction  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  their  attachment  to  the  muscular 
layers  of  the  rectum.  Each  hemorrhoid  thus  freed 
was  tied  with  a  well-sterilized  plaited  silk  ligature, 
size  No.  X,  an  asfflstant  making  slight  traction  over 
the  instrument  holding  the  hemorrhoid  down  as  this 
was  done.  These  hemorrhoids  did  not  protrude,  but 
under  eucaine  I  was  able  to  ligate  them  hi^  up  with 
but  slight  inconvemence  to  the  patient. 

Three  days  later  patient  returned  to  office.  Has 
been  to  place  of  busmess  daily  since  operation;  com- 
plains only  of  soreness.  Passed  some  blood  at  first 
movement  of  the  bowels,  but  none  at  the  second.  No- 
vember 18,  one  week  since  operation,  soreness  only. 
Rectal  examination  shows  ligatures  to  have  separated. 
Has  been  no  bleedinf^  since  first  stool  after  operation. 
Seven  weeks  after  this  operation  his  family  physician 
told  me  that  Mr.  H.  had  gained  twenty  pounds  in 
weight,  the  anemic  condition  had  disappeared  and  that 
his  general  health  and  strength  was  better  than  it  had 
been  for  years. 

Those  cases  in  which  the  hemorrhoids  protrude 
will  be  found  easier  to  operate  upon  under  local 
anesthesia  than  the  case  just  described.  When 
there  is  redundant  sldn  corresponding  to  the 
internal  hemorrhoid  to  be  removed,  the  author 
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adopts  the  U-shaped  incision,  as  recommended 
by  Goodsall  and  Miles,'  by  means  of  which  the 
Ugatxire  "  includes  both  the  internal  hemorrhoid 
and  its  corresponding  fold  of  skin.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  modification  are  that  one  ligature 
answers  for  both  the  skin  and  the  internal  hemor- 
rhoid, that  often  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove 
any  skin  subsequently  to  the  operation,  and  that 
the  operation  is  much  shorter." 

The  writer  has  seen  this  operation  performed 
many  times  by  Mr.  Goodsall  at  St.  Mark's  and 
Mr.  Miles  at  Gordon's  Hospital,  London,  side 
by  side  with  the  ligature  method  as  performed 
by  the  other  surgeons  of  those  institutions. 
These  two  hospitals,  as  may  be  known,  treat 
only  diseases  of  the  rectum,  and  the  amount  of 
clinical  material  is  practically  unlimited.  These 
cases  were  seen  daily  in  the  ward,  followed  until 
discharged,  and  the  advantages  of  the  modification 
seemed  to  the  writer  to  be:  That  the  correct 
amoimt  of  redundant  skin  was  much  better 
estimated  and  that  there  was  not  so  much  danger 
of  anal  contraction  from  removing  too  much, 
or  the  opposite  annoying  mistake  of  leaving 
irregular  skin  tabs  to  become  inflamed  later. 

In  conclusion  the  author  wishes  to  reiterate 
that  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  hemorrhoids 
of  whatever  form  can  be  treated  radically,  satis- 
factorily and  with  little  discomfort  to  the  patient 
at  the  physician's  office.  It  should  also  be  em- 
phasized that  the  after  treatment  of  these  cases 
requires  careful  attention.  The  bowels,  as  a  rule, 
should  be  confined  for  forty-eight  hours.  On  the 
second  night,  half  a  draehm  ext.  cascarse  sag- 
radse  fl.  should  be  given  and  suflBcient  there- 
after to  secure  daily  evacuations.  The  anal 
region  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  a 
pad  of  cotton  wool,  wrung  out  of  bichloride 
solution,  T^Vrv  placed  over  the  anal  orifice 
is  more  acceptable  to  most  persons  than  a  dry 
dressing.  Good  drainage  must  be  secured  and 
the  necessary  topical  appUcations  made  to  induce 
rapid  heahng.  Should  there  be  much  pain  or 
soreness  (which  is  rarely  the  case),  it  can  be 
relieved  by  anodyne  suppositories  of  morphia, 
cocaine,  or  combinations  of  both. 

An  irritable  or  hjrpertrophied  external  sphinc- 
ter is  occasionally  the  cause  of  pain  after  these 
operations.  This  complication  can  be  avoided 
by  a  complete  division  of  both  layers  of  the 
muscle,  a  painless  operation,  under  eucaine. 
On  no  account  should  the  internal  sphincter  be 
damaged  as  incontinence  might  follow. 


CONSUMPTION     AND   ITS   BORDERLAND. 

PUBLIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

CONCERN.* 

BY  PAUL    PAQT7IN,    M.D., 

il ember  A  merican  Medical  Amociation;  MimUtippi  Valley  Medical 
As»oeiation,  etc. 

Notwithstanding  the  gigantic  advancement 
of  medical  science  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
particularly  in  the  last  half  century,  the  mor- 
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*  Read  by  inritatton  before  the  Ohio  Valley  Hadioal  Society, 
Evanaville,  Ind..  Nov.  9.    10,  1904. 


tality  due  to  tuberculosis  remains  practically  in 
the  same  ratio  in  most  countries  as  it  was  then. 
A  fifth  or  so  of  the  death-rate  still  occurs  through 
its  ruthless  effects.  It  is  still  the  most  widely 
scattered,  the  most  prevalent,  and  the  one  per- 
petual plague  universally.  It  still  consigns  to 
the  tomb  more  people  than  the  slaughter  of  war 
in  all  its  atrocious  forms.  The  death-roll  of  all 
the  wars  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  estimated 
at  14,000,000 '  and  that  of  consumption  in  the 
same  period  and  countries  at  30,000,000.  Ger- 
many, which  seems  to  have  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  reliable  mortuary  statistics,  in 
reports  for  1894  (which  in  all  essentials  apply  to 
all  civihzation),  shows  that  116,705  persons 
perished  that  year  in  that  country  from  the 
results  of  the  following  infectious  diseases: 
diphtheria,  croup,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough, 
measles  and  typhoid  fever,  and  that  consumption 
alone  killed  123,904,  t.  e.,  7,199  persons  more  than 
the  six  other  scourges  together! 

Besides  this  disheartening  destruction,  con- 
sumption is  a  formidable  world-wide  problem 
from  the  view  point  of  economics,  for  it  affects 
not  only  the  young  who  are  unproductive,  but 
75%  of  its  victims  are  among  self-supporters, 
bread-winners  of  famiUes  and  the  helps  of  the 
nations  —  men  and  women  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  seventy. 

Our  country's  yearly  death-rate  from  it  is 
approximated  at  160,000.  It  invalidates,  on 
the  average,  each  victim  at  least  one  year.  My 
experience  inclines  to  two,  during  which  each 
subject  is  unable  to  work  or  produce.  Of 
these  invalids  perhaps  one  fifth  are  not  wage 
earners  and  have  incomes  continuing  while  sick. 
The  remaining  four  fifths  lose  their  previous 
daily  revenue.  If  we  estimate  that  all  of  the 
latter  are  too  ill  to  earn  anything  for  one  year, 
and  that  each  of  them  was  previously  earning 
one  dollar  a  day  three  hundred  days  a  year, 
what  does  it  represent  in  yearly  loss?  Thirty- 
eight  million,  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
If  the  average  length  of  invalidism  is  two 
years  it  means  a  loss  of  $76,800,000  a  year. 
These  are  flat  losses  of  income.  Other  losses  in 
the  form  of  pxpenses  for  medicines,  physicians, 
nurses,  traveling,  dietetics,  funerals,  etc.,  would 
aggregate  as  much  perhaps,  but  they  merely 
change  hands  and  therefore  benefit  somebody. 

Yet  we  live  in  the  midst  of  this  frightful  devas- 
tation with  equanimity,  we  witness  the  daily 
horrors  and  the  cruel  sufferings  it  engenders  all 
about  us  with  calm  unconcern.  If  smallpox 
arises,  we  take  to  the  woods ;  if  scarlet  fever,  we 
barricade  our  families;  if  diphtheria,  we  almost 
abolish  the  breathing  of  our  children  for  fear 
they  might  inhale  its  germs,  but  wc  allow  with 
indifference  the  seed  of  consumption  to  be  sown 
in  our  homes,  in  our  schools,  in  our  stores,  in  our 
churches,  in  our  playhouses,  in  our  public  build- 
ings, in  our  public  conveyances,  on  our  side- 
walks, everywhere,  and  we  breathe  infected  air 
with  stoic  indifference;  we  eat  from  infected 
dishes  without  a  thought  of  danger;  we  view  the 

>  Richet. 
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whole  appalling  situation  with  the  callousness 
of  the  fatahst. 

Why  is  the  world  so  strangely  apathetic  with 
regard  to  this,  the  very  gravest  and  most  com- 
prehensively destructive  of  all  the  ills  of  man- 
kind? First,  because  the  majority  of  the  medical 
profession  continues  to  consider  tuberculosis, 
particularly  pulmonary  consumption,  as  in- 
curable in  any  event.  Second,  because  this 
circumstance  and  the  lack  of  instruction  in  sani- 
tary science  in  our  system  of  education  has  pro- 
duced a  public  mental  attitude  of  wanton  optim- 
ism. Third,  because  there  remain  here  and 
there  a  few  who  reject  facts  of  infection  mathe- 
matically demonstrated  the  world  over  and  con- 
tinue a  public  crusade  in  favor  of  their  mistaken 
ideas.  Foiu^h,  because  when  tuberculosis  is 
recognized  the  truth  is  often  concealed  so  long 
from  the  patient  and  relatives  that  the  former 
loses  precious  chances  of  recovery  and  is  allowed 
to  disseminate  the  disease  broadcast.  Fifth, 
because,  by  marriage  of  consumptives,  prolific 
new  centers  of  infection  with  far-reaching  fatal 
influences  reinforce  the  popular  idea  of  unavoid- 
able pathogenic  perpetuity.  Sixth,  because  'the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  is  made  too  late  for  any  measure  of  pre- 
vention or  cure  to  be  effective. 

The  last  of  these  causes  is  of  the  greatest 
moment  of  all,  perhaps,  for,  if  it  were  eUminated, 
the  others  mentioned  would  in  a  measure  natu- 
rally disappear  and  the  balance  be  removed  by 
degrees.  When  the  profession  at  large,  in  every 
country  cross  roads  and  in  more  popular  centers, 
becomes  in  a  position  to  diagnose  tuberculosis 
prior  to  appreciable  reduction  of  the  defensive 
vital  forces  in  man,  probably  80%  of  tubercular 
patients  will  be  afforded  treatment  opportunities 
in  time  for  salvation.  Then  its  members  will 
realize  that  this  disease  is  not  necessarily  fatal, 
that  it  is  controllable,  and  therefore  the  public 
should  be  instructed  in  the  laws  of  prevention. 
The  doctor  will  no  longer  shrink,  or  fear  (from 
an  excessive  sense  of  ethics,  perhaps)  from  appear- 
ing before  a  lay  audience  to  teach  how  to  avoid 
consumption,  or  to  instruct  the  teachers  if  not 
the  little  ones  in  our  schools  on  the  principles  of 
practical  hygiene.  Then,  with  the  strength  of 
his  conviction  and  his  experience,  he  will  go  to 
the  lawgivers,  or  be  one  himself,  and  have  weight 
in  pleading  for  legal  enactments  looking  to  the 
immediate  control  and  eventual  effacement  of 
the  plague  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  evident,  if  what  precedes  is  true,  that  the 
concern  of  the  public  and  the  profession  in  tuber- 
culosis should  be  greater  than  it  seems  to  be. 
And,  as  physicians,  with  daily  opportunities  for 
observation,  with  continual  chances  to  give 
proper  advice,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  the 
people  to  earnestly  endeavor  to  arrive  at  that 
acute  sense  of  perception,  available  to  most  prac- 
titioners, which  makes  for  good  diagnoses  early, 
without  the  presence  of  classical  symptoms,  or 
at  least  without  having  before  our  eyes  symp- 
toms that  can  be  read  at  ten  paces.  Of  course, 
this  demands  close  application,  diverse  clinical 


opportunities  and  aptitude,  but  all  of  these  con- 
ditions are  in  a  measure  at  the  command  of  most 
doctors  in  their  own  practice,  where,  after  all, 
they  can,  imder  present  circumstances,  find  the 
best  lessons.  The  medical  schools  do  not  as  yet 
afford  a  satisfactory  kind  of  education  to  train 
one  in  the  very  early  diagnosis  of  consump- 
tion, nor  of  any  constitutional  malady  for  that 
matter.' 

Judging  from  superficial  appearances  and  the 
prevalent  notions  of  the  day,  one  is  not  inclined 
to  credit  the  assertion  of  high  authorities  that 
almost  everybody  is  tainted  with  tuberculosis, 
yet  there  are  extant  numerous  reliable  data  to 
support  it.  Professor  Naegeli  of  Zurich,  for 
instance,  in  special  researches  on  cadavers  brought 
to  the  grave  by  causes  other  than  tuberculosis, 
failed  to  find  a  single  one  above  thirty  years  free 
from  scars  of  this  malady.  In  such  cases  the 
lesions  consisted  chiefly  of  fibro-cretaceous  trans- 
formations (nature's  process  of  healing  tuber- 
culous points).  Mainly  the  glands  in  the  limgs 
and  the  ganglia  of  the  mediastinum  were  involv^ ; 
occasionally,  too,  the  kidneys,  the  liver  and  even 
the  brain.*  The  same  author  demonstrated,  also 
by  autopsies,  the  general  existence  of  tuberculous 
lesions  in  96%  of  bodies  eighteen  to  thirty  years 
of  age;  50%  in  those  fourteen  to  eighteen;  38% 
in  children  five  to  fourteen,  and  17%  in  children 
one  to  five. 

Now  these  data,  which  are  supported  by 
others  equally  reliable  in  various  countries  and 
which  are  not  foreign  to  the  experience  of  many 
of  us  with  dissecting  material,  not  only  show  the 
extent  of  the  disease,  but  indicate  clearly  its 
curability  at  different  stages.  Blumer  and  Lar- 
tigau,  in  giving  their  results  of  five  hundred  con- 
secutive post-mortem  examinations,  show  that 
healed  pulmonary  tuberculosis  occurs  in  4%  to 
100%. 

We  should  certainly  take  the  gist  of  these 
reports  as  proof  that  tuberculosis  is  not  always 
as  rebellious  as  we  think  and  as  the  public  believes. 
If  nature  unaided  can  cure  so  many  cases,  could 
she  not  cure  more  if  we  assisted  her  in  her  own 
line  of  action  in  fighting  the  infection?  Could 
we  not  add  much  to  her  activity  by  even  the 
mere  application  of  proper  hygienic  measures 
if  we  knew  the  existence  of  the  affection  at  its 
very  incipiency?  Could  not  then  the  physiologic 
agencies  coming  under  the  head  of  nature's 
defensive  powers,  as  the  vaccinating  toxins,  the 
serums  and  other  products  of  the  kind,  have  a 
more  generally  happy  effect  than  in  the  advanced 
cases,  in  which  we  not  infrequently  succeed  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  generally  have  to  com- 
bat the  armies  of  a  dozen  different  pobon-fonn- 

*  The  medical  college  that  will  establish  a  competent  chair  to  teach 
the  pathology  aod  cUnical  factors  of  the  borderland  of  diaeaae  Till 
confer  a  blessing  on  the  profession  and  humanity  for  it  will  do  imme- 
diate i^ood  and  soon  be  emulated.  This  sphere  of  medical  scienoe, 
includmi;  physiologic  conditions  as  they  taper  down  and  change  to 
pathologic  states,  and  which  have  been  ex^oced  only  by  few.  con- 
tains the  very  germ  of  knowledge  for  the  early  diagnosis  of  all  dis- 
eases affecting  the  constitution,  and  could  be  treated  m  a  most  inter- 
esting m&nner^witbout  in  any  way  interfering,  but  rather  supporting 
or  supplementing  the  regular  course  on  the  principles  and  practice  ctf 
medicine.  A  doien  or  two  of  good,  practical  lectures  would  be  of 
immense  advantage  to  students  and  physicians  alike- 

'  Hericourt:  The  Frontiers  of  Diseaae. 
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ing  microbes?  Would  not  climatology  and  all 
of  the  usual  appticable  treatments  be  more 
commonly  useful? 

These  are  questions  worthy  of  most  serious 
consideration  and  investigation,  questions  which 
abroad  are  receiving  more  attention  and  by  those 
engaged  publicly  and  amidst  the  people  in 
their  solution  receive  less  discouraging  criticisms 
thaH  here. 

Modem  science  teaches  that  infectious  and 
constitutional  diseases  are  the  result  of  poisoning 
and  its  consequences  by  toxic  products  generated 
in  the  system;  (a)  by  the  toxins  of  micro-organ- 
isms in  the  tissues  or  blood,  (6)  by  products  of 
microbes,  ptomaines,  evolved  from  the  food  in- 
gested and  hence  in  the  ahmentary  canal,  (c) 
from  nocive  substances,  leucomaines,  formed  by 
the  cells  constituting  the  structure  of  the  body 
itself,  when  they  fail  to  be  properly  eliminated. 
Indeed,  after  thorough  consideration  of  morbid 
entities  and  the  study  of  pathogenic  substances 
found  under  various  conditions  in  cellular  prod- 
ucts, we  can  scarcely  escape  the  conclusion  that 
all  such  maladies  are  primarily  the  result  of  irreg- 
ularities in  the  metabolism  of  cellular  nutri- 
tion which  is  thereby  "  either  retarded,  or  accel- 
•  erated,  or  perverted."  Consequently,  judging 
from  these  premises,  we  may  say  with  Hericourt 
that  infectious  and  constitutional  deviations 
from  the  physiologic  line  are  in  the  end  disorders 
of  nutrition. 

But  why  should  the  cells  maintain  their  equili- 
brium of  metabolism  to-day  and  fail  to-morrow? 
This  question  brings  to  the  mind  the  controlling 
and  guiding  force  of  the  organization,  to  wit, 
.the  nervous  system.  It  is  this  system  which 
presides  over  the  functions  of  nutrition,  the 
production  of  heat,  the  repur  of  damages,  the 
^eration  of  new  cells,  the  glandular  secre- 
tions, the  elimination  of  waste  matters  and 
poisons,  the  various  defensive  faculties  of  the 
body  existing  in  the  serum,  the  phagocytes  and 
their  alexins,  etc.  Composed  of  the  most  sen- 
sitive and  intelligent  cells  of  the  marvelous 
aggr^ation  which  in  their  union  constitute  the 
human  structure  and  form,  it  suffers  first  and 
most,  and  becomes  weakened  if  not  incom- 
petentby  the  effects  introdud  into  its  midst. 
It  matters  not  whence  came  these  poisons, 
whether  from  alcohol  or  drugs,  the  fermentation 
or  decomposition  of  food  or  beverages,  the 
growth  of  microbes  or  cell  life  phenomena  in  the 
structure,  the  nerve  elements  are  banefuUy 
influenced. 

Then  the  organs  which  the  nerve  forces  direct 
and  command  fail  more  or  less  in  their  duties. 
It  is  reasonable  to  say,  therefore,  that,  after  all, 
diseases  due  to  toxic  products  occur  because  the 
nervous  system  becomes  incompetent  to  main- 
tain proper  nutrition  and  elimination.  And 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  very  naturally 
this  insufficiency  may  vary  greatly  in  degree,  and 
that  therefore  innumerable  shades  of  intensity 
in  a  given  infection  will  result. 

Tuberculosis  is  no  exception.  We  must  pro- 
ceed, then,  in  the  study  of  its  borderland  and  the 


disease  when  developed  with  the  understanding 
that  there  is  no  straight  or  clear  cut  line  of 
demarcation  between  health  and  disease;  that 
instead  there  is  a  tapering  margin  between  the 
former  and  the  latter,often  with  so  slight  a  decline, 
indeed,  as  to  give  absolutely  no  warning  what- 
ever that  health  is  slowly  sliding  into  the  realm 
of  ill  health;  and  that  inefficiency  of  nerve  power 
is  largely  responsible. 

We  hear  much  of  pretubercular  states  nowa- 
days. They  are  defined  as  systemic  conditions 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  tubercular  germs, 
fertile  soils,  in  other  words,  and  we  are  asked  as 
physicians  to  prevent  tuberculosis  by  altering 
them.  These  states  are  the  beginning  of  the 
borderland  of  tuberculosis,  when  the  germ  is 
grafted.  The  borderland  is  the  vague  state  of 
undeveloped  infection.  Its  boundaries  are  laid 
when  the  seeds  are  sown.  After  the  appearance 
of  any  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
disease  we  are  in  the  domain  of  consumption. 
Did  the  nervous  system  continue  always  to  con- 
trol and  direct  all  the  organs  of  the  body  so  that 
each  would  unceasingly  fulfill  its  particular  duties 
and  all  as  a  community  perform  their  cooperative 
functions,  tubercular  infection  could  not  cross 
the  frontier;  but  when  that  system  fails  to  en- 
force the  elaboration  of  proper  digestive  juices, 
thus  starving  the  tissues  and  permitting  intra- 
intestinal  fermentation  with  toxic  products; 
when  it  does  not  afford  provision  for  the  army 
of  microscopic  defenders,  the  phagocytes;  when 
it  is  unable  to  keep  the  standard  of  its  natural 
antitoxins;  when  complete  cell  nutrition  and 
metabolism  fail,  in  a  word,  then  the  bacillus  of 
Koch  and  its  collaborators,  which  are  ever  with 
us,  begin  to  overcome  the  vitality  of  the  tissues. 
The  invasion  gets  a  foothold.  And  if  this  system 
continues  incompetent,  or  becomes  more  so, 
physiology  steadily  becomes  pathology;  very 
soon  symptoms  of  developed  tuberculosis  attract 
the  observer.  These  are  usually  not  the  first 
signs  existing;  a  searching  diagnostician  might 
find  tubercular  glands  much  earlier,  but  they 
are  in  ordinary  practice  the  first  to  be  dis- 
covered, the  first  unquestionable  external  mani- 
festations. 

What  are  then  the  symptoms  of  the  borderland 
of  tuberculosis?  To  be  more  intelligible  I  should 
picture  you  a  variety  of  tubercular  indications 
of  different  types,  but  I  have  not  the  time  at 
my  disposal.  Briefly,  they  are  comprised  in  the 
following:  In  children  there  may  be  habitual 
headaches,  nose  bleed,  early  and  excessive  bright- 
ness of  intellect;  tonsilitis,  occasional  irregular 
unaccountable  fever,  adenites  in  various  locaUties, 
lassitude  without  undue  exertion,  seeming  in- 
difference to  duties  when  at  heart  desirous  of 
performing  them,  over-activity  of  hair  growth. 
At  all  ages  chronic  stomachal  and  intestinal 
djrspepsias,  occasional  flushing  of  the  face,  un- 
accountable afternoon  fevers,  unaccountable  sub- 
normal temperature  (more  common  in  the  morn- 
ing), pleurisy  (almost  always  surely  tubercular), 
occasional  aching  in  one  or  more  identical  spots 
in  the  chest,  or  back  imder  the  shoulder  blades. 
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by  hypertrophied  tonsils,  adenoid  and  lymphoid 
growths  of  the  throat,  hacking  coughs  with  or 
without  expectoration,  grayish,  glairy  sputum 
even  when  in  small  specks,  spitting  of  blood  even 
in  minute  quantities,  habitual  scraping  of  the 
throat,  chronic  respiratory  catarrh,  sweats  with- 
out natural  causes  (night  or  day,  general  or 
localized),  habitually  fast  pulse  (85  to  120  in 
adults),  clammy  or  sweating  hands  and  feet, 
susceptibility  to  colds  under  slight  provocation, 
certain  abnormal  chest  conformations,  etc.  Any 
of  these  symptoms  suggest  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  examination  and  long  observations,  if 
need  be,  to  discover  better-known  signs  of  existing 
lesions.  They  suggest  the  use  of  the  tubercuUn 
test  and  Courmont's  sero-reaction  (agglutination) 
method  of  early  diagnosis. 

I  have  mentioned  tonsilitis  as  an  early  sign  of 
tubercular  infection.  This  brings  up  the 
question  of  germ  entrance  into  the  system  and 
subsequent  infections  in  various  organs.  It  is 
an  important  question,  having  the  greatest 
bearing  on  the  problem  of  early  diagnosis,  for 
if  we  reaUze  the  actual  manner  and  point  of 
original  invasion  we  may  apply  preventives 
there  and  trace  the  route  of  the  microbic  invaders, 
at  least  in  a  measure. 

There  was  a  time  when  tubercle  bacilli  were 
supposed  to  reach  the  lungs  only  by  direct  inha- 
lation; the  abdominal  organs  by  ingestion,  and 
other  localities  by  imdefined  channels.  Now 
we  know  that,  while  this  idea  is  not  categorically 
contested,  the  tonsils  are,  perhaps,  the  chief 
gateways.  Meyer  of  Copenhagen  and  Dieulafoy 
have  demonstrated  by  experimentation  and 
observation  that  tonsilar  hypertrophies  are  often 
of  tubercular  origins  as  are  probably  the  lymphoid 
tissues  of  the  pharynx  and  naso-pharynx.  The 
ordinary  lesions  of  tubercular  throat  are  not 
present,  the  disease  is  latent.  Thence,  if  the 
germs  succeed  in  their  efforts,  they  cross  their 
barriers  and  finally  reach  the  glands  of  the  lungs 
by  the  lymphatics.  By  means  of  the  circulation 
currents,  comparatively  rare,  they  may  reach 
the  brain  and  other  organs. 

And  if  we  admit  this  conception  of  the  chief 
mode  of  bacillar  ingress  as  correct,  we  ap- 
preciate at  once  how  simple  are  therapeutic  and 
hygienic  measures  capable  of  disinfection  and 
prevention. 

When  one  presents  regrettable  conditions  he 
is  generally  tempted  to  offer  a  remedy.  In  sub- 
mitting to  this  learned  association  that  the 
civilized  world  is  so  sadly  apathetic  to  the  eternal 
tragedy  of  tuberculosis  and  that  the  profession 
is  not  wholly  free  from  responsibiUty  for  the 
situation,  I  find  myself  wishing  for  some  reform, 
but  unable  to  map  out  any  plan.  However i 
perhaps  you  will  mdulge  me  a  suggestion  which 
some  of  those  more  directly  interested,  particu- 
larly medical  teachers,  may  find  worth  consider- 
ing at  leisure. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  vigorous  campaign  of 
education  on  general  hygiene,  and  the  hyg'ene  of 
tuberculosis  in  particular,  is  necessary  and  de- 
manded;   that   it   should   include   two   distinct 


branches,  —  one  for  the  education  of  the  public, 
the  other  for  the  further  instruction  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  first  might  be  attempted  by  concerted 
efforts,  a  well-arranged  system  under  the  national 
medical  association  and  all  its  subordinate  bodies 
and  the  boards  of  health,  to  reach  the  people 
through  the  schools  and  public  lectures. 

The  second  by  means  of  additional  teaching  in 
the  medical  schools,  elaborating  the  physiology 
at  the  points  where  it  dwindles  down  into  path- 
ology; in  other  words,  teach  thoroughly  the 
nature  of  the  borderland  of  disease,  chiefly  of 
tuberculosis,  including  the  advanced  methods  of 
early  diagnosis. 


^ai^ditcal  t^rogrr^j^. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  LARYNGOLOGY. 

BT    A.    COOMDOB,    ».,   M.D.,    BOSTON. 

THE     WINDOW     RESECTION     OPERATION     FOB 
CORRECTION     OF     DEFLECT'IONS     OF 
THE  NAS.\L    SEPTUM. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  advance  of  septal 
surgery,  which  has  of  recent  years  called  forth 
various  ingenious  devices  and  methods  of  operat- 
ing, should  be  tending  towards  perfection  of  one 
of  the  oldest  methods,  that  of  dissecting  out  the 
deviating  cartilage.  This  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  aid  of  cocaine  and  adrenalin,  and  by 
improvements  in  instruments  and  technic.  The 
old  operation  of  Krieg,  modified  in  1899  by 
Bonninghaus,  and  the  work  of  Hartman,  Peter- 
son, Killian  and  many  others,  has  in  the  past 
few  years  resulted  in  developing  a  multitude  of 
details  and  many  instruments,  and  also  inciden- 
tally not  a  little  discussion  on  rights  of  priority. 

In  this  country.  Freer  *  has  contributed  the 
results  of  a  large  experience  in  the  sub-mucous 
operation.  The  patient  is  seated  in  a  chwr,  or, 
if  more  convenient,  lies  in  a  recumbent  position. 
For  local  anesthesia,  powdered  cocaine  is  applied 
to  both  sides  of  the  deflection  with  a  small  damp 
swab.  In  most  cases  adrenalin  makes  the  field 
of  operation  bloodless  or  nearly  so,  but  often  fails 
to  act.  Applied  to  bleeding  wounds  it  is  not  as 
good  a  hemostatic  as  a  fresh  application  of 
cocaine. 

Before  the  operation  the  vibrissse  are  cut  away 
and  the  nasal  vestibule  is  cleaned.  In  dem- 
tions  far  forward,  the  ordinary  nasal  specula  can- 
not be  used,  and  instead  an  assistant  lifts  the  rim 
of  the  nostril  with  a  flat  retractor.  The  first 
incision  cuts  through  the  mucosa  only,  along  the 
angle  of  the  cartilaginous  deflection,  which  is 
usually  vertical  in  direction.  This  incision  is 
joined  by  a  horizontal  one  beginning  about  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  behind  it  and  carried  along 
the  bottom  of  the  septum  forward  to  beyond  the 

.«!,■'<"'""''  American  Med.  Asiiooiation.  March  8, 1902,  and  Pec.  5, 
1903. 
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beguming  of  the  deflection,  the  incisions  forming 
an  inverted  T.  It  is  important  to  outline  an 
anterior  fiap  large  enough  to  completely  uncover 
the  cartilage  of  the  deviation  in  front  and  above, 
and  to  be  caught  with  and  held  out  of  the  way 
by  the  retractor,  or  by  Ught  catch  forceps.  The 
separation  should  be  carried  under  the  mucosa 
as  far  back  as  the  deflection  reaches,  behind 
the  limit  of  the  posterior  flap.  This  detaches  the 
mucosa  completely  from  the  convex  side  of 
the  deflection.  A  vertical  slit  is  made  through 
the  cartilage  in  front  of  the  beginning  of  the  deflec- 
tion underneath  the  anterior  flap,  along  its  ante- 
rior attachment.  This  cut  must  not  pierce  the 
mucous  membrane  in  the  opposite  nostril.  The 
dental  spatula  is  now  pushed  through  the  slit  and 
under  the  cartilage,  between  it  and  the  opposite 
mucosa,  which  it  detaches  over  the  entire  extent 
of  the  hollow  of  the  deflection  by  severing  its 
adherence  submucously.  The  instrument  may 
be  watched  from  the  nans  of  the  concavity  as  it 
moves  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  When 
the  deflection  is  bare  of  covering  on  both  sides, 
Ingals'  pointed  cartilage  knife  is  inserted  in  the 
sUt  under  the  cartilage,  passed  to  the  back  of  the 
hollow  of  the  deflection  and  with  its  point  turned 
outward  from  the  mucosa  made  to  cut  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  cartilaginous  deflection  along 
its  base.  The  deviated  cartilage  is  now  free  at  the 
bottom  and  in  front,  and  to  cut  it  away  at  the 
back  and  above  it  is  firmly  held  with  rat-toothed 
forceps,  while  a  Uttle  sharp-pointed  angular 
cartilage  knife  is  passed  under  the  cartilage  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pocket  formed  by  the  hollow 
of  the  deflection  and  its  separated  mucosa,  its 
point  also  turned  outward,  away  from  the  mucosa 
of  the  concavity,  and  the  blade  made  to  cut 
through  the  hindmost  part  of  the  cartilaginous 
deviation  from  above  downward.  A  second 
angular  knife  is  passed  in  the  same  way  and  made 
to  cut  through  the  hmit  of  the  deviation  above 
from  behind  forward.  When  the  bone  is  not 
too  heavy  it  may  be  cut  away  piece  by  piece 
with  large  Gruenwald  forceps  which  follow  it 
up  between  the  two  layers  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Remaining  deviated  portions  are  cut 
away  with  the  angular  knives  or  the  pimch 
forceps  and  the  base  of  the  deviation,  which  usu- 
ally projects  upward  and  outward  as  a  thick, 
partly  bony,  ledge,  must  be  chiseled,  gouged  or 
trephined  away  or  cut  away  with  the  punch 
forceps.  The  flaps  may  then  be  replaced, 
smoothed  down  with  a  damp  cotton  swab,  and 
the  nostril  packed  with  a  strip  of  Unt  one  fourth 
to  five  eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  rubbed  full  of  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth.  It  is  not  safe  to  dismiss  a 
patient  unless  the  operated  nostril  be  evenly 
packed  with  Unt,  as  bleeding  may  occur  within 
an  hour  or  two  when  the  effect  of  the  cocaine 
and  adrenalin,  is  gone.  In  extensive  resections 
it  is  sometimes  well  to  support  the  bulging  mucosa 
by  a  tampon  in  the  other  nostril.  For  a  week 
to  six  weeks  after  the  operation  the  naris  operated 
on  is  more  or  less  obstructed  by  sweUing.  When 
bone  needs  removal  the  operation  is  long,  from 
one  to  two  hours. 


LEPRUSY   OF  THE   NOSE. 

The  recent  advent  of  a  few  lepers  in  this  vicinity 
and  the  agitation  for  the  formation  of  a  leper 
colony  gives  interest  to  the  local  appearances 
of  the  disease  in  the  nose  and  to  the  sources  of 
contagion, 

Dorendorf  *  from  a  study  of  the  disease  in  the 
Canary  Islands  agrees  in  most  respects  with  the 
results  of  Sticker,  as  published  in  the  records 
of  the  International  Leprosy  Congress  in  1897. 
The  primary  appearance  of  leprosy  is  a  specific 
lesion  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  generally 
in  the  form  of  an  ulcer  of  the  cartilaginous  septum. 
This  lesion,  which  may  increase  to  a  necrosis  of 
the  nasal  structures,  is  present  in  the  latent  forms 
of  the  disease  and  may  exist  for  years  before  the 
first  tubercle  of  the  skin  or  the  first  symptom  in 
the  nervous  system  shows  itself.  This  primary 
lesion  remains  as  a  source  of  active  infection 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  and  all 
treatment  of  the  disease  must  include  attention 
to  this  process.  Also  this  primary  lesion  and  its 
vicinity  throws  off  bacilli  of  leprosy  regularly 
and  in  enormous  numbers.  The  spread  of  the 
disease  from  the  leper  to  the  healthy  person  goes 
from  nose  to  nose;  most  frequently  by  direct 
contact,  especially  between  members  of  the  same 
family,  to  a  less  extent  by  towels,  dirty  hands 
and  similar  ways.  The  spread  of  leprosy  from 
the  nasal  lesion  to  other  parts  of  the  body  is 
principally  through  the  lymphatics,  although 
occasionally  it  may  spread  like  milary  tubercu- 
losis through  the  blood  current. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  ITS 
ACCESSORY    CAVITIES. 

The  development  of  the  nose  as  traced  through 
the  anatomy  of  the  lower  animals  is  the  subject 
of  a  preliminary  paper  by  Ingersoll.' 

The  olfactory  organ  in  fishes  consists  of  two 
sac-like  structures,  each  of  which  communicates 
with  the  exterior  by  two  openings,  but  the  nasal 
cavities  do  not  communicate  with  the  mouth. 
The  turbinals  are  represented  by  prominences 
on  the  median  wall.  In  dipnoi  the  nasal  cavities 
open  into  the  mouth  and  the  nose  then  becomes 
a  part  of  the  respiratory  system.  In  reptiles 
the  nasal  cavities  are  subdivided  into  olfactory 
and  respiratory  regions,  and  the  turbinal  structures 
are  more  highly  developed.  The  secondary 
plate  separates  the  posterior  nares  from  the  mouth 
and  the  nasal  fossae  are  thus  prolonged  and  open 
farther  back  into  the  naso-pharynx.  In  birds, 
the  turbinal  structures  are  more  complicated,  and 
the  ethmoidal  turbinals  especially  show  a  still 
higher  degree  of  development.  In  macrosmatic 
mammals  (animals  which  have  an  acute  sense 
of  smell),  the  turbinal  structures  are  exceedingly 
complicated  scrolls  forming  intricate  labyrinths 
which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  nasal  cavities. 
The  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose  all  contain 
olfactory  turbinals  and  are  in  intimate  relation 
with  these  structures.    For  instance,  the  dog's 

•  Fraenkels  Arehiv,  Band  xvi.  Heft  1. 
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nose  is  a  very  complicated  structure;  the  eth- 
moidal turbinal  consists  of  a  mass  of  thin,  delicate 
scrolls  of  which  at  least  five  radiate  from  the 
convex  surface  of  the  cribiform  plate.  It  articu- 
lates with  and  is  supported  by  the  sphenoidal, 
frontal,  nasal  and  superior  maxillary  bones,  and 
some  of  its  numerous  branches  extend  into  all 
the  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose.  One  scroll 
extends  forward  over  the  maxillary  turbinal, 
and  anteriorly  it  is  supported  by  a  process  which 
is  attached  to  the  external  lateral  wall  of  the 
maxillary  sinus.  The  maxillary  sinus  is 
hollowed  out  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone 
and  is  only  partially  separated  from  the 
nasal  fossa  by  the  ethmoid  bone.  The  ostium 
maxillare  is  large  and  extends  downward  to 
the  floor  of  the  cavity,  opening  into  the  nasal 
fossa  in  the  inferior  meatus  just  posterior  to  the 
maxillary  turbinal.  The  hiatus  semilunaris  is 
a  groove  formed  in  one  of  the  processes  of  the 
ethmoidal  turbinal  and  leads  directly  from  the 
frontal  and  ethmoidal  cells  into  the  maxillary 
sinus  and  thence  into  the  inferior  meatus.  The 
frontal  sinus  is  situated  between  the  two  plates 
of  the  frontal  bone,  and  its  anterior  inferior  part 
is  occupied  by  a  double  coil  of  the  ethmoidal 
turbinal  which  is  attached  to  the  external  wall  of 
the  sinus.  The  sphenoidal  sinuses  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  rather  thick  septum  in  the 
median  line  and  are  nearly  filled  by  scrolls  of  the 
ethmoidal  tiu-binal.  The  posterior  part  of  the 
vomer  is  expanded  into  lateral  wings  which 
unite  with  the  ethmoidal  and  thus  divide  the 
posterior  part  of  each  nasal  fossa  into  two  super- 
imposed cavities.  The  superior  cavity  contains 
most  of  the  ethmoidal  turbinal  and  is  distinctly 
an  olfactory  chamber.  The  inferior  cavity  is 
simply  a  tube-like  structure  forming  a  direct 
communication  between  the  anterior  half  of  the 
nasal  fossa  and  the  naso-pharynx.  The  function 
of  the  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose  in  the  dog 
seems  to  be  to  provide  space  for  the  tremendous 
development  of  the  olfactory  turbinals,  and 
to  conduct  air  over  the  external  surface  of 
these  structures  and  to  furnish  a  system  of  drain- 
age for  them. 

In  microsmatic  mammals  (animals  which  do 
not  have  an  acute  sense  of  smell),  the  turbinals 
all  show  evidences  of  degeneration  or  reversion, 
and  are  comparatively  simple  structures.  The 
accessory  cavities  contain  little  or  no  turbinal 
ti.ssue  and  their  functional  activity  is  lost.  The 
nasal  cavities  of  man  show  evidence  of  being  of 
retrograde  development.  A  third  ethmoidal 
turbinal,  and  more  rarely  a  fourth  one,  may 
be  present.  These  structures  are  evidently 
rudiments  of  the  more  extensive  development 
of  the  ethmoidal  turbinal  in  lower  forms.  The 
maxillary  sinus  is  sometimes  partially  divided 
into  an  anterior  and  posterior  chamber  by 
a  bony  partition,  which  are  probably  rudi- 
ments of  the  ethmoidal  turbinal  which,  in  the 
dog,  extends  down  into  the  maxillary  sinus.  It 
seems  probable,''  therefore,  that  in  man  the 
accessory  cavities  of  the  nose  are  rudimentary 
structures. 


EXPLORATION    OF    THE    ANTRUM    UNDER    COCAINE. 

In  order  to  explore  the  maxillary  antrum 
thoroughly,  Kelly  *  has  recently  adopted  the  plan 
of  opening  through  the  canine  fossa  under  cocaine 
anesthesia.  He  uses  trocars  and  trephines  in 
preference  to  chisels,  as  the  edges  of  bone  are 
smoother  when  so  made.  He  has  so  far  limited 
this  method  to  diagnosis  and  simple  treatment, 
and  for  radical  operation  uses  a  general  anes- 
thetic. In  commenting  upon  this  paper  Douglass ' 
reports  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  for  the  past 
two  years  of  studying  suspected  cases  of  antral 
disease  by  exploration  through  the  canine  fossa 
under  local  anesthesia,  and  supplementing  the 
exploration  by  radical  operation  when  the  con- 
ditions demand  it.  So  satisfactory  has  this  plan 
proved  that  operation  on  the  frontal  sinus  is  now 
also  included,  and  he  is  almost  willing  to  regard  the 
necessity  of  a  general  anesthetic  in  operations 
on  the  nasal  interior  or  its  accessory  sinuses  as  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

PARAFFIN     FOR     CORRECTION       OP      DEFORMITIES. 

The  injection  of  paraffin  for  cosmetic  purposes, 
and  especially  for  restoring  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
has  become  a  practical  operation  largely  through 
the  work  of  Harmon  Smith,  described  two  years 
ago.     Although  offering  nothing  new,  a  paper 
by  Ritchie  *  reviews  the  subject  clearly  and  con- 
cisely.    Since   the   advent   of   the   screw-piston 
syringe,  the  possibiUty  of  danger  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.    The  screw  force  makes  possible  the 
use  of  cold,  semi-soUd  or  quit*  solid  material. 
The  piston  is  so  graduated,  that  each  turn  of  the 
handle  eUminates  three  minims  of  paraffin.    This 
instrument  gives  the  operator  absolute  control 
over  the  quantity  injected  and  does  away  with 
the   necessity   of   using  heated   material,   with 
resultant  embolus.    No  accident,  beyond  hyper- 
injection  or  misplacement,  has  followed  the  use 
of  solid  or  semi-soUd  paraffin,  when  venous  com- 
pression has  been  made.    To  avoid  h)rper-injec- 
tion,  conservatism  in  the  attempt  at  correction 
of  a  deformity  is  advised.    About  twenty  minims 
is  required  to  correct  the  average  deformity. 
Misplacement  is  usually  the  result  of  injecting 
immediately  beneath,  or  under  the  skin,  rather 
than  upon  the  periosteum.    When  the  injection 
is  placed  immediately  over  the  periosteum,  the 
correction  is  more  permanent,  not  subject  to 
displacement  and  is  less  inclined  to  produce  in- 
flammatory  reaction.    The   error   of   misplace- 
ment will  also  follow  the  introduction  of  too 
much  material  before  molding.    The  skin  having 
been  made  absolutely  clean  a  few  drops  of  a  2% 
solution  of  cocaine  may  be  injected  into  the  epithe- 
Hal    layer  only.     The  paraffin    has    a    melting- 
point  of  110°  F.,  not  being  pure  parraffin,  but  a 
combination  of  common  paraffin  with  a  melting 
point  of  120°  F.,  and  petroleum  jelly.  The  syrirge 
having  been  thoroughly  boiled  is  placed  in  wa  m 
sterile  water.    The  paraffin  is  also  subjected  to 
a  boiling  temperature  and  poured  into  the  syrir  ge 

*  Lancet,  Sept.  17,  1004. 

»  Post-Graduate,  Dec.,  1904. 

*  LaryDgoscope,  Aucust,  1904. 
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before  inserting  the  piston.  The  screw  on  the 
shaft  of  the  piston  is  now  run  into  place,  the 
pressxire  causing  all  the  air  to  be  displaced.  The 
syringe  containing  the  paraffin  is  placed  in  a 
vessel  containing  cold  sterile  water,  so  that  the 
paraffin  will  recover  its  original  solid  consistency 
throughout.  The  paraffin  needle  is  warmed  to 
facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  paraffin.  Each 
turn  of  the  piston  expels  three  minims  which 
should  come  forth  in  a  steady,  white  thread. 
Should  the  paraffin  be  ejected  in  spurts  or  dis- 
organized granules,  ejection  should  be  continued 
until  the  steady  vermicelli-like  thread  appears. 
An  assistant  makes  pressure  over  the  internal 
canthi,  the  needle  is  passed  through  the  soft 
tissue  to  the  periosteum  beyond  the  point  of 
deformity;  three  minims  are  inserted  at  a  time 
The  needle  is  gradually  withdrawn,  the.  molding 
going  on  all  the  while.  Care  should  be  exercised 
t-o  see  that  no  paraffin  adheres  to  the  point  of  the 
needle  as  it  is  withdrawn.  Should  there  be 
irregularities  or  slight  misplacements,  these 
should  be  corrected  by  forcible  molding  before 
proceeding  further.  The  point  of  entrance  of 
the  needle  is  sealed  with  collodion  and  a  bit  of 
cotton,  and  the  patient  is  instructed  to  apply 
ice  cloths  to  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  for  a  period 
of  at  least  six  hours.  Ten  days  are  allowed  to 
elapse  ordinarily  before  a  second  sitting,  should 
that  be  necessary.  It  seems  justifiable  to  com- 
pare the  injected  material  to  so  much  fatty  tissue, 
being  frequently  permeated  and  enveloped  by 
minute  trabeculae. 

When  cold,  sterile,  semi-solid  paraffin,  free 
from  water  of  evaporation,  and  air,  is  injected 
into  surgically  clean  tissue,  the  danger  of  embolus 
is  avoided. 

PARAFFIN   IN    OZENA. 

Guamaccia'  uses  a  paraffin  with  a  melting 
point  of  45°  C.  for  injection  into  the  turbinates  in 
cases  of  atropic  rhinitis.  As  cocaine  contracts 
the  blood  vessels  it  is  not  used,  but  the  process 
is  not  a  painful  one.  Between  two  injections 
there  should  be  an  interval  of  at  lea.st  a  week. 
In  cases  in  which  there  is  a  doubt  whether  the 
atrophy  is  too  far  advanced  to  expect  anything 
from  this  method  of  treatment  the  turbinate 
is  touched  with  adrenalin;  if  there  is  any  contrac- 
tion from  the  adrenaUn  the  injection  of  paraffin 
offers  a  chance  for  improvement;  if  there  is  no 
contraction  little  or  nothing  can  be  expected. 
The  author  has  treated  a  large  number  of  cases 
with  no  unpleasant  results,  except  in  two  a  slight 
infra-orbital  swelling  which  disappeared  in  two 
c  iys. 

C      3LBSTEATOMATOU8    DISEASE    OP    THE    TONSILS. 

A  short  article  under  this  title  by  Pierce ' 
I  .sents  a  few  interesting  points  of  view.  Be- 
g  ining  with  the  anatomy  of  the  supra-tonsillar 
f  sa,  he  describes  a  membrane  which  he  calls 
t  1  plica  triangularis  superior.  As  the  base  of 
t    !  plica  inferior  is   attached    to  the  anterior 

ntrslblatt  fGr  Lar.,  September,  1904. 
-mgosoope,  Hay,  1901. 


pillar,  the  base  of  the  plica  superior  is  attached 
to  the  posterior  pillar  and  runs  forward  to  be  lost 
in  the  anterior  pillar.  Farther  outward  is  to  be 
found  a  cavity  which  Hes  between  the  tonsillar 
substance  and  the  tonsillar  fascia.  This  cavity 
is  fairly  constant  in  its  occurrence.  It  is  not 
an  enlarged  lacuna,  but  is  an  anatomical  space 
surrounded  by  epitheUum  derived  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  supratonsillar  space 
and  extends  downward  to  a  line  drawn  at  the 
base  of  the  tonsil  or  farther  downward  approach- 
ing the  sinus  pyriformis,  where  it  ends  in  a  blind 
extremity.  Passing  to  the  pathology  of  the  supra- 
tonsillar fossa,  two  conditions  are  important, 
—  metaplasia  of  the  epithelium  and  peritonsillar 
abscess.  Metaplasia  of  the  epitheUum  within 
the  crypts  of  the  tonsils  may  occur  at  any  portion, 
but  is  not  infrequent  in  the  depths  of  the  appendix 
of  the  supratonsillar  space.  Whitish,  foul-smell- 
ing, waxy  masses  are  the  result  of  metaplastic 
process,  often  erroneously  regarded  as  decom- 
posed food.  This  process  is  not  confined  to  the 
crj'pts,  but  may  occur  from  the  epithelium  of 
the  supratonsillar  walls  themselves.  Macroscop- 
ically  and  microscopically  the  plugs  from 
the  tonsils,  or  supratonsillar  space,  are  indis- 
tinguishable from  cholesteatoma  of  the  ear, 
except  that  the  masses  in  the  tonsil  have  no 
limiting  membrane;  in  fact  they  are  produced  by 
the  same  causes,  exfohation  of  epithelium,  fatty 
degeneration,  and  finally  decomposition  of  the 
mass. 

In  order  to  destroy  the  sinus  the  author  inserts 
one  blade  of  scissors  into  the  sinus  and  divides 
it.  An  adhesive  process  between  the  plica  tri- 
angulasis  superior  and  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tonsil  may  change  the  supratonsillar  fossa  into 
a  more  or  less  closed  cavity.  Peritonsillar  ab- 
scesses are  best  reached  through  the  supraton- 
sillar fossa  by  separating  the  adhesions  between 
the  upper  walls  of  the  supratonsillar  space  and 
tonsil.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symp- 
toms of  peritonsillar  abscess,  it  becomes  impera- 
tive to  remove  sufficient  of  the  upper  pole  of  the 
tonsil  to  allow  the  supratonsillar  space  to  drain 
permanently.  The  author  exhibits  some  inge- 
nious instruments  for  dealing  with  the  tonsils. 

THE     DIRECT     EXAMIN.\TI()N     OF     THE     TRACHEA, 
BRONCHI  AND  ESOPHAGUS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Belgian  Laryngo- 
logical  Society,  Killian  demonstrated  the  prac- 
tical application  of  his  tubes  for  exploring  the 
trachea  and  eso{)hagus.' 

The  tubes  are  of  different  lengths  and  caliber. 
Reflected  light  is  used ;  the  patient  may  be  cither 
in  a  sitting  or  dorsal  po.sition.  With  the  aid  of  a 
proper  tongue  spatula  the  larynx  is  brought 
into  view  and  the  tube  introduced  under  control 
of  the  eye.  A  general  anesthetic  may  not  be 
necessary.  In  this  way  the  larynx,  trachea, 
upper  bronchi  and  esophagus  may  be  explored. 
In  July,  1902,'  twenty  cases  had  been  reported 
in  which  foreign  bodies  had  been  removed  from 
the  bronchi  with  the  aid  of  bronchoscopy,  and  it 
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is  for  this  purpose  that  the  method  is  especially 
suited;  it  may,  however,  be  useful  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  local  diseases,  for  the  removal 
of  papilloma  in  children  or  of  other  growths,  as 
well  as  for  removal  of  foreign  bodies.  As  a  proof 
of  the  practical  value  of  the  method  the  author 
showed  a  large  collection  of  foreign  bodies  re- 
moved from  the  larjnax,  trachea,  bronchi  and 
esophagus.  The  whole  subject  of  direct  ex- 
amination of  these  passages  is  exhaustively 
treated  in  a  monograph  by  von  Eicken,'"  Killian's 
assistant  in  Freiburg. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  LARYNGEAL  TUBERCULOSIS. 

A  paper  read  by  Solly,"  while  presenting  Uttle 
that  is  new,  is  valuable  as  the  result  of  experience 
of  tuberculosis  in  Colorado,  especially  in  view  of 
the  good  results  which  he  reports.  The  local 
treatment  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis  to  be  suc- 
cessful demands  special  skill,  experience,  courage 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  and 
faith  and  fortitude  on  that  of  the  patient.  The 
first  essential  of  treatment  is  to  plaoe  the  patient 
under  the  best  hygienic  conditions.  The  super- 
ficial surfaces  should  be  put  in  good  condition  by 
cleansing  and  disinfecting  sprays  or  appli.;ations, 
and,  when  ulcers  are  present,  by  direct  treatment 
of  them  so  as  to  surgically  remove  diseased  tissue 
and  to  penetrate  beyond  its  area  with  cauterizing 
acids.  As  much  rest  as  possible  should  be  given 
by  abstention  from  talking,  and  as  much  nourish- 
ing food  as  can  be  digested,  given  in  forms  which 
in  swallowing  cause  the  least  possible  amount  of 
pain.  Cleansing  is  of  first  importance,  by  the 
use  of  watery  solutions,  of  which  Dobell's  is  the 
type.  Inhalations  are  often  of  service,  warm 
when  there  is  much  irritability,  but  usually  cold 
are  best,  especially  the  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin  one  part,  glycerine  one  part,  and  alcohol 
one  and  one-half  parts.  In  cases  of  tubercular 
infiltration  of  the  larynx  without  ulceration,  the 
best  treatment  is  by  submucous  injections  of 
about  twenty  minims  of  a  15%  watery  solution 
of  lactic  acid,  preceded  by  an  injection  of  cocaine 
and  adrenalin.  It  does  not  have  to  be  repeated 
often. 

An  ulcer  discovered,  or  even  suspected,  should 
first  be  rubbed  with  a  10%  solution  of  cocaine, 
and  then  with  lactic  acid  full  strength.  This 
does  not  hurt  any  more  at  the  time  than  when 
the  acid  is  diluted,  and  is  more  efficacious,  be- 
cause it  cauterizes  the  ulcer  and  leaves  it  pro- 
tected. If  it  also  touches  sound  tissue  it  docs 
no  harm.  The  best  procedure  when  curetting  is 
determined  upon,  is  to  first  rub  in  lactic  acid  of 
full  strength  freely,  and  then  about  three  days 
later  to  curette.  Orthoform  when  used  suffi- 
ciently to  deaden  pain  has  a  disintegrating  effect 
upon  the  tissues  and  increases  the  ulceration. 
Generally  the  patient  gets  more  satisfaction  from 
his  own  use  of  Dobell's  solution  as  a  spray  than 
from  cocaine  or  any  other  sedative.  The  author 
rarely  uses  the  double  curette,  and  does  not 
believe  it   is  possible,   or  indeed  advisable,  to 
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remove  all  the  tuberculous  material.  Going 
beyond  the  base  of  the  ulcer  there  is  danger  of 
infecting  new  tissue,  and  mere  removal  of  the 
tuberculous  material  does  nothing  to  prevent 
more  being  conveyed  from  the  lungs. 

THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE 
AND    OF   THE    NOSE. 

The  nasal  origin  of  many  ophthalmic  disturb- 
ances has  recently  become  universally  admitted, 
although  often  the  relationship  between  the  two 
is  obscure.  An  excellent  paper  by  Schmiegelow  " 
on  this  subject  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  The 
author  couvjludes  that  although  nasal  lesions 
may  find  their  way  directly  into  the  orbit,  as  in 
the  case  of  tumors  invading  the  eye  or  by  pressure 
causing  disturbance  of  function,  yet  the  most 
common  process  is  a  spreading  of  inflammation 
along  the  vessels  and  nerves  from  the  nasal  and 
accessory  into  the  orbital  ca^^ties.  Individual 
anatomical  pecuUarities  have  a  great  influence 
in  aiding  or  retarding  this  passing  of  inflammation 
from  one  structure  to  another.  An  acute  puru- 
lent infection  of  an  accessory  cavity,  especially 
with  retained  secretion,  may  involve  the  orbit 
along  the  courses  of  the  lymphatics,  veins  or 
nerves.  The  optic  nerve  is  in  close  relations  with 
the  sphenoidal  sinus,  and  may  be  involved  by  an 
inflammation,  and  especially  by  an  empyema  of 
this  cavity.  Ziem  beUeves  that  a  circulatory 
disturbance  in  the  nasal  cavity  may  cause  a 
circulatory  disturbance  in  the  orbital  through  the 
direct  relationship  of  the  venous,  and  less  direct 
of  the  lymphatic  systems  in  the  two  cavities,  and 
that  this  is  the  cause  of  many  troubles  in  the  eye. 
Many  cases  of  conjunctivitis  and  stenosis  of  the 
nasal  duct  are  cured  by  relief  of  nasal  obstruction, 
and  often  the  removal  of  adenoid  vegetations 
produces  marked  improvement  in  the  eye.  This 
may  be  explained  by  the  relief  of  stasis  in  the 
orbital  vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  a  nasal 
obstruction  is  not  always  the  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

Many  patients  have  more  or  less  complete 
stoppage  of  the  nose  without  any  trace  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  eye.  Therefore  it  is  perhaps  more 
accurate  to  say  that  nasal  stenosis  predisposes  to 
disease  of  the  eye  through  stasis  of  the  orbital 
circulation,  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
nasal  origin  is  in  all  cases  certain.  Kuhnt  has 
suggested  that  many  diseases  of  the  eye  are  due 
to  the  poisoning  by  a  toxin  which  is  set  free  in 
the  accessory  cavities,  but  this  is  hard  to  believe 
when  there  is  no  symptom  of  toxin  poisoning 
anywhere  else.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
may  be  reflex  disturbance  of  the  eye  from  the 
nose,  and  that  this  is  a  common  cause  of  trouble. 
It  is  often  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
nose  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  the  eye.  It 
must  not  be  assumed  that  because  there  is  a 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
also  one  of  the  nose  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
latter  has  caused  the  former.  They  may  both 
have  been  due  to  a  common  infection.     In  all 
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cases  of  deep-seated  disease  of  the  eye,  the  nose 
should  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  wherever 
nasal  disease  exists  it  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
removed. 


fieportjf  of  Jtotutu0, 

AilERICAN    PUBLIC    HEALTH    ASSOCUTION. 

'     (Conoladed  from  No.  4,  p.  114). 

president's  address. 

The  President,  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Finlay,  after  thanking 
the  association  for  the  great  honor  that  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  in  electing  him  president,  referred 
to  the  first  Havana  yeUow  fever  commission,  which 
was  established  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  came 
from  Washington  to  prepare  the  ground  upon  which  a 
common  enemy  would  be  subsequently  challenged 
and  decisive  battles  fought.  This  enemy  was  yellow 
fever.  So  well  did  this  commission  accomplish  its 
object,  that  he  could  reatUly  trace  back  to  its  imme- 
diate influence  the  discoveries  which  led  the  way  to 
ultimate  success. 

After  referring  to  the  deaths  of  several  prominent 
members  that  had  occurred  during  the  year,  he  stated 
that  the  sanitary  experience  in  Cuba  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  both  with  r^ard  to  yellow  fever  and  to 
smallpox,  had  been  somewhat  more  eventful  and  at 
the  same  time  more  instructive  than  in  the  preceding 
two  years.  In  the  district  of  Havana,  notwithstanding 
the  admisaon  of  imported  cases  of  yellow  fever  from 
foreign  ports,  not  a  single  case,  originating  on  the  island, 
had  b^n  recorded.  With  the  experimental  proofs 
that  they  now  possess  that  fomites  per  se  were  incapable 
of  iTansmitting  the  disease,  the  inevitable  conclusion 
must  be  that  in  the  cases  he  mentioned  infected  mos- 
quitoes had  been  conveyed  upon  floating  bodies  by  the 
ebb-tide. 

Hie  fi^t  against  tuberculosis  must  be  maintained 
at  all  costs,  as  the  most  important  factor  in  mortality 
statistics  of  large  towns,  almost  all  over  the  world. 

The  study  of  causes  and  prevention  of  infant  mor- 
tality was  one  which  affected  Cuba  not  only  with  ref- 
erence to  infantile  enteritis,  but  also  with  regard  to 
tetanus  neonatorum,  the  occurrence  of  which  was 
coupled  with  unpardonable  ignorance  or  neglect,  both 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  of  the  attendants  at  the 
birth  of  children. 

Hie  control  of  milk  supplies  in  large  cities  was  closely 
connected  with  infantile  mortality,  for  the  methods 
best  calculated  to  carry  the  former  into  eflect  should 
unckiubtedly  lessen  the  latter. 

Finally,  the  subject  of  sanitary  agreement  between 
adjoining  nations  had  become  of  paramount  importance 
since  the  recent  advance  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
etiology  of  oertiun  quarantinable  diseases,  of  yellow 
fever  in  particular.  Hence  the  advisability,  that 
European  nations  holding  possessions  in  the  American 
yeUow  fever  »>ne,  be  represented  at  the  meetings  of 
the  assodation. 

Db.  Benjamin  Lee  of  Philadelphia  read  a  tribute 
to  I^.  Carlos  J.  Finlay  for  his  distinguished  services 
to  science  and  humanity  in  the  discovery  of  the  mode 
of  propagation  of  ydlow  fever. 

BACILLCS    TDBEBCULOSIS    IN    MAN    AND    ANIMALS. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  M.  P.  Ravenel,  Chairman  of 
this  committee,  the  report  was  read  by  Dr.  V.  C. 
Moore. 


Since  the  last  meeting,  several  important  pieces  of 
work  had  been  reported.  These  were  detailed  in  the 
report.  The  committee  carefully  compared  the  dis- 
ease set  up  in  the  bovine  animal  by  material  of  bovine 
ori^n,  and  so  far  it  had  found  the  one,  both  in  its 
broad  general  features  and  in  its  wider  histological 
details,  to  be  identical  with  the  other.  It  had  so  far 
failed  to  discover  any  character  by  which  it  could 
distinguish  one  from  the  other;  and  its  records  con- 
tuned  accounts  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  of 
bovine  animals  infected  with  tuberculous  material 
of  human  origin  which  might  be  used  as  tj^ical  de- 
scriptions of  ordinary  bovine  tuberculosis. 

At  the  laboratory  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  of  Pennsylvania,  a  third  instance  of  infection 
with  the  bovine  •bacillus  had  been  found.  The  case 
was  that  of  a  child  not  quite  two  years  old,  who  had 
been  nourished  the  greater  part  of  its  short  life  on  cow's 
milk,  bought  from  the  most  convenient  store.  It 
developed  a  large  abdominal  tumor,  which  proved  on 
autopsy  to  be  a  tuberculous  new  growth,  involving 
the  mesenteric  glands  and  intestine.  The  lungs  were 
not  involved.  Cultures  were  obtained  from  this 
tumor,  which  had  the  cultural  and  microscopic  char- 
acteristics of  the  bovine  bacillus,  and  proved  fatal  to 
a  calf  weighing  211  pounds,  in  thirty-five  days. 

The  committee  did  not  yet  feel  able  to  say  with  what 
frequency  bovine  infection  of  man  took  place,  but  it 
was  evidently  not  a  rare  occurrence.  The  committee 
considered  that  the  evidence  going  to  show  that  such 
infection  did  take  place  was  absolutely  conclusive, 
and  that  it  not  only  justified,  but  made  imperative, 
the  passage  of  stringent  laws  by  municipal  and  state 
authorities  for  the  suppression  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle, 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  meat  and  milk  from 
tuberculous  animals. 

Dr.  Jesus  E.  Monjaras  of  Mexico  City  contributed 
a  paper  entitled,  "  Measures  proposed  in  the  Struggle 
Against  Tuberculosis." 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Tuberculosis,  in  the  absence  of  its  chairman.  Dr. 
Lawrence  F.  Flick  of  Hiiladelphia. 

REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  practical  measures  recommended  years  ago  had 
since  been  tested  in  part,  and  so  far  as  t^ted  had  been 
found  of  use.    These  recommendations  were : 

"  1.  The  notification  to  and  r^istration  by  health 
authorities  of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  which  have 
arrived  at  the  infectious  stage. 

"  2.  The  thorou^  disinfection  of  all  houses  in  which 
tuberculosis  has  occurred,  and  the  recording  of  such 
action  in  an  open  record. 

"  3.  The  e^^blishment  of  special  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

"  4.  The  organization  of  societies  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis. 

"  5.  Government  inspection  of  dairies  and  slaughter 
houses  and  the  extermination  of  tuberculosis  among 
dairy  cattle. 

"  6.  Appropriate  le^slation  against  spitting  into 
places  where  the  sputum  is  likely  to  infect  others  and 
against  the  sale  or  donation  of  objects  which  have 
been  in  use  by  consumptives,  unless  they  have  been 
thoroughly  di^nfected. 

"  7.  Compulsory  disinfection  of  hotel  rooms,  sleeping 
car  berths  and  steamer  cabins,  which  have  been  occu- 
pied by  consumptives  before  other  persons  are  allowed 
to  occupy  them." 

In  addition  to  the  specific  recommendations  here 
given,  the  committee  urged  upon  the  public  the  im- 
portance of  better  housing  of  the  poor  in  their  places 
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of  abode  and  in  their  places  of  occupation ;  better  con- 
trol of  the  food  supply  at  large,  and  more  definite 
instructions  in  the  schools  and  on  the  platform  of  diet 
for  the  working  people.  The  home  and  workshop  were 
really  the  centers  from  which  the  disease  was  distributed, 
and  thoy  at  the  same  time  were  strong  predisposing 
causes  of  the  disease  by  reason  of  their  imhealthiness. 
Bad  and  adulterated  food  and  improper  selection  of 
food  by  the  individual  were  also  strong  predisposing 
causes  by  lowering  vitality.  The  committee  suggested 
that  every  member  act  as  a  committee  of  one  in  his 
own  home  to  help  organize  a  campaign  against  this 
disease. 

Dr.  Walter  D.  Greene  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  said  that 
tuberculosis  was  a  subject  of  vital  interest,  inasmuch 
as  one  tenth  of  all  deaths  occurred  from  this  disease. 
There  were  two  things  of  special  interest  in  combating 
the  disease,  one  of  which  was  notification  of  cases,  and 
the  other  thorough  disinfection  of  houses  in  which  the 
disease  had  occurred.  In  the  city  of  Buffalo  every 
house  in  which  a  case  of  tuberculosis  had  developed 
was  thorou^y  disinfected.  This  had  been  the  prac- 
tice in  that  city  for  the  last  five  years.  A  card  index 
was  of  vital  iniportance  in  keeping  track  of  cases  of 
the  disease.  The  people  should  be  educated  in  regard 
to  the  prevention  and  control  of  the  disease.  Pam- 
phlets giving  directions  how  to  prevent  getting  the 
disease  were  printed  in  Buffalo  in  the  German,  English, 
Polish  and  Italian  languages.  Directions  were  also 
given  as  to  what  to  do  when  people  contracted  the 
disease. 

Dr.  Frank  Warner  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  said 
the  repwrting  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  prevention  of  the  disease,  but  it  was  only 
the  first  step.  This  should  be  followed  with  literature 
placed  in  the  hands  of  families  in  which  the  disease 
had  developed.  Information  regarding  the  disease 
should  also  be  published  and  put  into  the  hands  of  men 
working  in  stores  and  shops.  Articles  relating  to  the 
disease  should  be  published  in  the  daily  newspapers  for 
the  edification  of  the  public.  He  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  educating  the  people  through  the  press 
and  other  agencies.  The  disinfection  of  houses  after 
deaths  had  occurred  was  of  great  importance  in  order 
to  destroy  the  germs  of  the  disease.  Testing  for 
tuberculosis  in  cattle  by  tuberculin  had  proved 
very  important.  At  the  Ohio  State  University  there 
was  an  agricultural  and  dairy  department,  so  that 
ever}'  cow  was  constantly  tested  with  tuberculin  for 
tuberculosis,  and  whenever  the  disease  was  found  in 
a  cow,  that  animal  was  withdrawn  from  the  herd. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  indorsed  the 
position  taken  by  the  previous  speaker.  In  his  state 
pamphlets  concerning  the  disease  and  its  prevention 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  superintendents  of  public 
instruction  and  of  school  teachers  for  distribution. 
The  active  co-operation  of  the  family  doctor  should  be 
enlisted. 

Dr.  Marcus  Haas  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  agreed  with 
the  speakers  in  regard  to  educating  the  public  as  to  the 
prevention  and  control  of  the  disease.  Negroes  in  the 
South  were  more  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  whites. 
He  referred  to  the  thorough  system  of  dairy  and  milk 
inspection  in  Memphis,  saying  that  gratifying  results 
had  been  obtained  by  it. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Chapman  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  said  that  sani- 
tarians should  not  demand  too  much  of  the  physician, 
for  in  doing  so  they  would  undo  the  benefit  which  they 
might  otherwise  receive.  Physicians  were  reluctant 
in  reporting  cases  of  tuberculosis  to  city  health  depart- 
ments, on  account  of  the  protests  of  families  in  which 
the  disease  had  developed. 

Dr.  Maxuel  S.  Iglesia  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  de- 


scribed the  present  hygienic  conditions  of  that  city, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  at  no  distant  day  tUs 
port  would  be  one  of  the  healthiest  to  be  found. 

Dr.  Aristides  Aqramonte  of  Havana  pointed  out 
in  an  interesting  and  scholarly  paper  the  practical 
utility  of  a  mediwd  board  to  aid  local  sanitary  authori- 
ties in  the  investigation  of  infectious  disease. 

DIPHTHERIA  INFECTION  IN  MINNESOTA,  ESPECIALLY  IX 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  EPIDEMICS. 

Dr.  F.  F.  Wesbrook  of  Minneapolis  stated  that  in 
the  work  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health  the 
problems  had  naturally  arranged  themselves  into  three 
main  groups :  First,  the  work  of  dealing  with  diphtheria 
as  it  occurred  in  family  life,  where  one  or  more  cases 
appeared  in  a  household.  Second,  where  infection  was 
widespread  and  the  day  schools  had  to  be  closed.  Third, 
where  infection  gained  entrance  into  institutions  in 
which  children  or  other  inmates  were  housed,  em- 
ployed, taught  or  confined,  and  where  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  spread  of  infection  was  present. 

In  summing  up  the  work,  he  said  it  was  apparent, 
(1)  that  an  adequate  laboratory  staff  and  equipment 
were  essential  since  only  by  thorough  laboratory 
examination  could  the  presence  of  possible  danger  be 
determined.  (2)  It  had  been  found  convenient  to 
utilize  institutional  laboratories  when  available,  as 
the  members  of  the  laboratory  staff  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  could  examine  cultures  on  the  spot  wfam 
there  was  urgent  need  of  haste.  (3)  The  repetition  of 
examination  of  both  nose  and  throat  specimens  was 
advisable  in  all  cases,  and  especially  when  suqiicious 
bacilli  were  found.  (4)  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  prevent  the  exchange  of  nose  and  throat  bacteria 
between  individuals  until  it  was  definitely  known 
whether  they  were  infected  or  not.  In  infected  indi- 
viduals the  bacilli  would  be  eliminated  more  quickly 
the  greater  the  approximation  t«  individual  isolation. 
(5)  It  was  unsafe  to  place  hitherto  uninfected  indi- 
viduals who  developed  sore  throat  with  clinical  cases 
of  diphtheria.  (6)  Executive  action  must  be  taken 
on  the  basis  afforded  by  the  laboratory;  therefore,  it 
was  essential  that  these  two  branches  be  kept  in  the 
closest  touch,  or  that  in  the  work  of  inauguration  and 
supervision  of  methods  a  laboratory  trained  man  be 
placed  in  charge.  (7)  That  such  methods  give  satis- 
factory results  and  were  entirely  practicable,  had  been 
shown  in  the  experience  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board 
of  Health  under  conditions  which  presented  the  great- 
est possible  variation.  Three  epidemics  had  thus 
been  suppressed  in  a  lying-in  hospital  in  Minneapolis 
where  there  was  no  adequate  nursmg  force,  where  the 
women  before  and  after  confinement  were  employed 
in  the  housework  of  the  institution,  where  the  babies 
were  left  in  charge  of  different  mothers  at  different 
times,  and  where  also  the  almost  daily  admission  of 
fresh  inmates  added  to  the  opportunities  for  the  intro- 
duction of  infection.  (8)  The  experience  of  Minne- 
sota would  seem  to  point  decidedly  to  the  conclusion 
that  diphtheria  infection  is  transmitted  usually  by 
almost  direct  exchange  of  flora  of  the  nose  and  throat. 
(9)  In  institutional  and  school  life  the  more  independ- 
ent the  individual  and  the  greater  the  facilities  for 
individual  infection,  the  greater  the  freedom  from  diph- 
theria infection. 

Dr.  Samuel  II.  Dijrgin  of  Boston  followed  with 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  infectious  period 
of  communicable  diseases. 

social  hygiene. 

Dr.  Adolpho  Olfva  of  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the 
effects  of  dress  on  the  system.    He  also  discussed  the 
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vaiioua  forms  of  dress.  He  said  that  variations  in 
temperature  of  the  system  with  the  climate,  seasons, 
age,  constitution,  and  the  conditions  of  health  or  of 
disease  fully  demonstrated  the  physiological  necessity 
of  dress. 

TXLLOW  FBYZB  IN  MEXICO. 

Db.  £.  LxcEAGA  of  Mexico  read  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  which,  with  the  aid  of  numerous  charts  and 
diagrams,  he  described  how  houses  that  were  infected 
wi<£  the  disease  were  disinfected.  As  soon  as  a  case 
of  yellow  fever  was  found,  the  patient  was  isolated, 
the  mosquitoes  and  larvse  were  destroyed.  The  Vera 
Cnia  campaign  against  yellow  fever  had  been  very 
successful,  in  that  there  had  not  been  any  epidemic 
of  the  disease  in  that  city  for  the  last  six  months.  He 
cited  one  case  to  prove,  without  doubt,  that  yellow 
fever  was  transmitted  by  mosquitoes  alone. 

CONTROL  OF  THB  MILK  BUPPLT  IN  LAROB  CITIES. 

Db.  Wm.  H.  Park  of  New  York  Gty,  chairman  of 
a  committee,  read  a  report  on  this  subject.  The  topic 
was  divided  under  three  heads:  (1)  The  proper  con- 
ditions at  the  farms.  (2)  Proper  conditions  during 
transportation  of  the  milk,  and  (3)  Pro{>er  conditions 
at  the  delivery  station  and  in  the  care  of  the  mUk  in 
the  homes. 

Until  recently  the  conditions  at  the  farms  had  been 
largely  overlooked  by  the  health  officers  of  great  cities, 
on  account  of  the  practical  difficulties  and  the  expense. 
The  Milk  Commission  appointed  by  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  New  York  had  undertaken  to  assist 
both  the  consumer  and  producer  by  fixing  a  standard 
of  cleanliness  and  quality  to  which  it  could  certify,  and 
by  giving  information  concerning  measures  needful 
for  obtaining  that  degree  of  purity.  The  most  practical 
standard  for  ihe  estimation  of  cleanliness  in  the  hand- 
ling and  care  of  milk  was  its  relative  freedom  from 
germs  or  bacteria.  Milk  must  not  be  sold  as  certified 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  its  arrival  in  New 
York  City. 

The  report  discussed  the  duties  and  requirements  of 
dealers  in  milk,  the  barnyard,  the  stable,  the  condition 
of  the  cows,  the  milkers,  helpers  other  than  milkers, 
small  animals,  the  nulk  itself,  the  utensils  for  holding 
nulk,  as  weU  as  the  examination  of  the  milk  and  dairy 
inspection. 

Db.  Gonzalo  Arostegci  of  Havana  discussed  the 
importance  of  good  quality  and  careful  distribution 
of  the  milk  supply. 

INFANTILE  FEEDING  BT  NUBSES. 

Dr.  Alfonso  Prtjneda  of  Mexico  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  and  said  it  was  necessary  always  to  advo- 
cate the  need  of  maternal  lactation,  which  was  really 
adequate  from  every  point  of  view,  but  in  the  event  of 
this  being  found  impossible,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  some  other  methods,  and  especially  should 
we  avoid  the  employment  of  wet  nurses  who,  as  the 
writer  pointed  out,  presented  man^  objections,  but 
rather  ina£e  use  of  sterilized  milk,  which,  when  properly 
and  methodicaOy  used,  would  fulfil  its  purpose,  and 
thus  save  the  lives  of  many  children  who  would  under 
other  conditions  perish  and  increase  the  infant  death- 
rate. 

PBODtrCnON  OF  ANIMAL  VACCINE. 

Db.  W.  F.  Elgin,  of  Glenolden,  Pa.,  followed  with  a 
p!4>er  in  which  he  described  experiments  and  his  expe- 
rience in  the  production  of  animal  vaccine.  The 
author  pointed  out:  (1)  tb&t  virus  exposed  to  cold 
bdow  0^  C,  might  remain  active  for  an  indefinite  period, 
certainly  for  several  years.    (2)  That  when  it  was  re- 


moved from  cold  storage,  it  would  retain  its  activity 
for  a  considerable  period  under  conditions  that  usually 
obtained  commercially.  (3)  That  when  glycerinated 
lymph  was  exposed  to  0°  C.  or  below,  the  destruction 
of  germ  life  through  the  action  of  the  glycerine  was 
practically  at  a  standstill.  (4)  The  rapidity  of  the 
elimination  of  the  contained  bacteria  depended  upon 
the  temperature  above  10°  C,  in  which  the  virus  was 
stored. 

The  writer  showed  that  the  life  of  the  average  com- 
mercial vaccine  was  only  three  months  in  winter,  and 
in  August  and  September  only  about  one  month.  Two 
lessons  might  be  learned  from  this:  First,  one  should 
not  vaccinate  in  the  summer  season  unless  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  presence  of  smallpox.  Second,  when 
compelled  to  vaccinate  at  this  season,  one  should  order 
direct  from  the  laboratory  the  vaccine,  and  use  it  at 
once  without  regard  to  the  dating  on  the  package. 

After  discussing  the  forms  of  preparing  vaccine,  the 
author  stated  that  dried  vaccine  in  any  form  was  short- 
lived, and  not  nearly  so  reliable  as  the  glycerinated 
form.  The  most  active  virus  was  to  be  obtained 
from  the  deep  curetting. 

Db.  F.  p.  Bsrnaldez  of  Mexico  cited  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  tended  to  demonstrate  tiie  superiority 
of  humanized  over  animal  vaccine  for  the  prevention 
of  smallpox.  He  claimed  that  persons.who  were  vac- 
cinated and  revaccirated  with  humanized  lymph 
enjoyed  a  longer  immunity,  according  to  his  obser- 
vations, and  in  Mexico  he  had  never  seen  a  case 
80  vaccinated  attacked  by  smallpox.  His  practice 
had  taught  him  that  in  such  persons  revaccination  did 
not  take,  or  at  most  assumed  the  appearance  of  false 
vaccination,  thus  proving  in  his  opinion  that  the 
individual  was  not  susceptible.  He  urged  that  vac- 
cination be  practiced  by  physicians  of  experience  in 
order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  transmission  of  disease. 

Dr.  Vincente  db  la  Gvabdia  of  Havana  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  vaccination  and  revaccination  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  suffered  from  smallpox.  He  said 
that  in  most  countries  nowadays  there  was  no  vaccina- 
tion requirement  for  individuals  who  had  had  small- 
pox. He  had  had  the  opportunity  of  vaccinating  and 
revaccinating  1,599  persons,  members  of  the  police 
department,  custom-house  inspectors,  port  pohcemen, 
persona  confined  in  jails,  males  and  females,  etc.  Of 
this  number,  328  were  branded  with  the  smallpox 
trademark,  and  of  47  of  whom  were  vaccinated  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  17  were  successful  in  taking. 
Two  himdred  and  sixty-three  were  revaccinated,  in 
48  of  whom  it  took  successfully,  giving  a  total  of  65 
successful  vaccinations.  The  tottJ  result  of  the  328 
who  had  had  smaUp>ox  previously  corresponded  approx- 
imately to  over  20%  of  the  total  figures.  The  author 
concluded  by  insisting  that,  as  a  general  rule,  all  indi- 
viduals, whether  they  be  ex-victims  of  smallpox  or  not, 
should  be  vaccinated  or  revaccinated,  a^  the  case  might 
be.  ^ 

stegomtia  fasciata. 

Dr.  Fernando  Lopez  of  Mexico  detailed  some 
experimental  studies  on  the  acclimatization  of  this 
pest.  The  experiments  seemed  to  prove  that  the 
stegomyia  fasciata  could  live,  bite  and  breed  for,  at 
least,  three  generations  in  Mexico  City,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  city  had  an  altitude  of  more  than 
7,300  feet  above  sea  level. 

officers. 

The  following  oflScers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Dr.  F.  F.  Wesbrook,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  First  Vice-President,  Dr.  Juan  Guitebas, 
Havana,  Cuba;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  F.  Lopez, 
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Mexico  City,  Mexico ;  Third  Vice-President,  Dr.  Geo. 
MacDonald,  Brandon,  Manitoba;  Ebcecutive  Council, 
Drs.  Mabcus  Haas,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  C.  V.  Chafin, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Wm.  C.  Chapman,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Secretary,  Dr.  Chas.  O.  Probst,  Columbus,  Ohio,  re- 
elected ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Frank  W.  Wriqbt,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  re-elected. 

After  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  resolutions 
of  thanks  to  the  local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the  Minister 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  receptions  so  graciously 
given  in  honor  of  the  members,  the  Association,  on 
motion,  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass., 
1905. 

MEETING    OF    THE    LABORATORY    SECTION    OF    THE 
AMERICAN     PUBLIC     REAI^'H     ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  at  the  General 
Wood  Laboratory,  Havana,  Cuba,  Jan.  9,  1905,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  V,  A.  Moore  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  session  was  devoted  very  largely  to  water  and 
sewage.  Mh.  George  W.  Fuller  of  New  York,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  "  Standard  Methods  of  Water 
Analysis,"  submitted  an  exhaustive  report  on  the 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  methods  that  are 
being  used  in  bacteriological  tests  of  water.  The 
report  was  ordered  to  be  distributed  to  bacteriologists 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Reports  of  committees  on  a  variety  of  technical 
subjects  and  several  papers  on  bacteriological  topics 
were  read. 

THE    PERSISTENCE    OF    AOOLUTINABILITT    IN    TYPHOID 
BACILLI  IN  WATER. 

Prof.  Edwin  O.  Jordan  of  Chicago  contributed  a 
paper  on  this  subject.  Both  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
ticiU  problems  involved  by  either  a  positive  or  a  nega- 
tive result  from  experiments  upon  the  agglutinability 
of  typhoid  bacilli  in  water  were  of  considerable  interest 
and  importance.  This  work  had  dealt  chiefly  with  two 
aspects,  —  that  of  the  separation  of  bacillus  typhosus 
and  bacillus  coli  from  mixtures  of  various  ages  in  both 
tap  water  and  previously  sterilized  sewage,  and  also 
the  persistence  of  the  agglutinability  of  the  former  after 
association  with  the  latter  for  similar  periods. 

The  conclusions  drawn  were:  (1)  That  the  typhoid 
bacillus  may  be  isolated  without  special  difficulty  after 
association  with  bacillus  coli  in  tap  water  and  sewage 
for  from  at  least  twelve  to  twenty  days.  (2)  That 
some  strains  of  bacillus  typhosus  retain  their  property 
of  agglutinability  absolutely  intact  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

A    CAUSE     of    THE    FORMATION    OF    QAS    IN    CANS    OF 
CONDENSED  MILK. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Dodqe  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  stated  that 
bacteriological  investigations  of  the  condensed  milk  in 
cans,  which  were  found  to  bulge  shortly  after  their 
preparation,  failed  to  find  any  micro-organisms  which, 
either  singly  or  in  combination,  would  cause  the  fer- 
mentation of  either  dextrose  or  lactose  under  a  variety 
of  conditions  usually  favorable  to  such  fermentations. 
Neither  would  the  milk  itself  from  such  cans  cause 
fermentation  in  fresh  milk.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  when  dilute  solutions  of  butyric  or  lactic  acid, 
varying  from  ijfao  to  tho  iu  distilled  water,  were 
allowed  to  act  upon  the  metal  of  which  the  cans  were 
made,  a  dow  evolution  of  gas  took  place,  its  rapidity 
being  inversely  as  the  dilution  of  the  acid.  It  was 
probable  that  in  the  instance  cited  the  gas  was  formed 
not  by  the  bacteria  directly,  but  by  fiie  electrolytic 


action  between  the  metal  of  which  the  cans  were 
composed  and  the  acids  generated  by  the  growth  of 
bacteria  in  the  milk  before  the  latter  was  condensed. 

AN      unusual      channel     OF     INFECTION     WITH    THE 
BACILLUB  SHIGA. 

Mr.  Dodoe  stated  that  a  laboratory  worker  acci- 
dentally broke  a  test  tube  containing  a  culture  of  the 
Shiga  bacillus,  and  some  of  the  fluid  was  carried  to  his 
eye  and  was  probably  washed  down  into  the  pharynx. 

Twenty-four  hoiu^  later  typical  clinical  symptoms 
of  acute  dysentery  appeared,  and  lasted  for  several 
days.  This  occurrence  of  the  accident  and  the  infec- 
tion might  be  merely  a  coincidence,  but,  if  not,  the 
occurrence  threw  light  on  the  rapidity  of  infection  in 
dysentery  in  man. 

AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  TECHNIC  OF  THE  INDOL  TEST. 

Dr.  Joseph  McFarland  and  Dr.  J.  Hamilton 
Small  of  Philadelphia  contributed  a  joint  paper  on 
this  subject.  In  order  to  render  it  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  indol  in  bouil- 
lon cultures,  the  following  improved  technic  was  de- 
vised :  The  c^ture  to  be  tested  received  an  addition  of 
one  drop  of  chemically  pure  sulphuric  acid  for  each 
cubic  centimeter  of  fluid,  this  bemg  well  shaken.  In 
case  the  micro-organisms  product  both  indol  and 
nitrites,  the  red  color  now  made  its  appearance.  When, 
however,  the  organisms  produced  no  nitrates,  the 
usual  dilute  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  was  allowed 
to  trickle  slowly  down  the  side  of  the  tube  and  form  a 
layer  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  it  already  contained. 
The  red  color  of  the  nitroso-indol  now  made  its  appear- 
ance at  the  line  of  contact  of  the  two  fluids.  Tests 
on  artificially  prepared  solutions  of  indol  of  upwards 
of  rvi^oB  gave  positive  results.  The  authors  stated 
that  this  improved  method  was  applicable  for  showing 
the  presence  of  indol  in  melted  gelatine  cultures.  After 
the  gelatine  had  hardened,  the  color  ring  was  fixed  for 
a  period  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  when  the 
color  became  diffused. 

Mr.  Freeland  Howe,  Jr.,  detailed'  some  results  in 
the  use  of  different  kinds  of  nutrient  media  with  differ- 
ent periods  of  incubation,  and  gave  the  results  of  obser- 
vations on  the  water  of  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Harrison  of  Guelph,  Ontario,  gave  the  re- 
sults of  an  examination  of  the  water  supply  of  Freder- 
icton,  New  Brunswick.  He  discussed  briefly  the  sew- 
erage and  water  supply  systems  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Earl  B.  Phelps  of  Boston  contributed  some 
notes  on  the  determination  of  the  organic  nitrogen  in 
sewage  by  the  Kjeldahl  process. 

The  election  of  the  Laboratory  Section  resulted  as 
follows:  Chairman,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Park,  New  York; 
Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  H.  W.  Clark,  Boston;  Secretary, 
Dr.  John  S.  Fulton,  Baltimore,  and  Recorder,  Dr. 
H.  D.  Pease,  Albany. 


The  Smoke  Nxhsance  in  Washington. — 
A  congressional  resolution  has  been  passed  direct- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  of  the 
House  to  cause  an  expert  investigation  of  the 
smoke  nuisance  to  be  made,  with  a  view  to 
abating  it.  The  resolution  recites  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  should  embrace  an 
enumeration  of  the  most  serious  offenders  and 
be  accompanied  by  recommendations  as  to 
appropriate  remedies  and  necessary  legislation, 
supervision  and  control.  —  Medical  Record. 
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SEA.  VOYAGES  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  not  likely  to  be 
Delected  in  the  immediate  future.  A  plan 
which  we  have  not  before  seen  is  alluded  to  in 
an  editorial  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Lancet, 
which  provides  sea  voyages  for  persons  suffering 
with  the  disease.  Arrangements  are  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Hamburg-American  Steamship 
Company  to  provide  such  voyages  for  tubercu- 
lous cases.  A  Scotch  physician  suggests  a  still 
more  striking  scheme,  which  is  to  charter  a  large 
sailing  vessel  to  leave  England  toward  the  end 
of  January  for  a  long  voyage  in  warm  latitudes 
carrying  not  more  than  fifty  consumptives, 
together  with  inebriates  and  other  invalids.  It 
is  proposed  to  visit  various  ports  in  tropical 
countries,  affording  opportunity  for  brief  land 
trips  and  for  such  other  amusement  as  may  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  general  treatment. 

The  plan  appeals  to  us  as  feasible,  but  on  the 
whole  unwise  and  not  likely  to  be  productive  of 
the  best  good  of  the  patients.  Fresh  air  and  a 
quiet  life  may  certainly  be  obtained  with  as  great 
an  assurance  of  success  on  land  as  on  the  sea. 
The  close  quarters  which  any  modern  sailing 
vessel  could  provide  would  seem  to  be  a  distinct 
disadvantage,  not  to  speak  of  the  commingling 
of  patients  in  a  very  limited  space.  The  Lancet 
thinks  that,  however  much  exercise  may  theoreti 
eally  be  taken  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  such 
exercise  is  liable  to  interruptions,  and  that  a 
sloping  deck  is  not  perhaps  ideal  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. In  any  case,  persons  availing  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  should  be  most  carefully 
selected  in  relation  to  the  stage  of  their  disease, 
as  well  as  to  their  temperaments.    Coula  a  wise 


selection  of  patients  be  made,  we  have  no  doubt 
such  a  voyage  might  be  made  both  useful  and 
profitable.  As  a  definite  and  established  means, 
however,  of  treatment  of  disease,  we  can  see  few 
advantages  and  many  disadvantages  over  resi- 
dence in  dry  regions  on  land.  For  inebriates  and 
persons  in  general  who  are  the  victims  of  habits, 
we  can,  on  the  other  hand,  easily  see  a  distinct 
advantage  in  such  a  voyage  as  providing  a  re- 
moval from  temptation  and  a  possibility,  through 
change  of  Bcene  and  more  or  less  active  life  on 
ship  board,  of  gaining  control  of  the  addiction, 
whatever  it  may  be.  The  mixture,  however,  of 
the  inebriate  and  the  victim  of  tuberculosis  is  a 
questionable  procedure  to  say  the  least. 

The  Lancet  on  the  whole  thinks  well  of  the 
plan,  therein  expressing  a  somewhat  contrary 
opinion  to  that  in  its  issue  of  Dec.  31,  wherein, 
speaking  of  tuberculosis,  it  regards  the  enthusi- 
asm whioh  has  recently  prevailed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disease  as  somewhat  unbalanced.  We  may, 
in  any  case,  be  sure  that  no  stone  will  be  left 
unturned  in  the  present  state  of  both  professional 
and  public  opinion  to  devise  all  possible  rational 
means  of  combating  the  disease.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  over-enthusiasm  may 
at  times  defeat  its  own  ends. 


BOSTON'S  MEDICAL  BATHS. 

In  our  issue  of  Dec.  31,  1903,  we  commented 
editorially  upon  the  establishment  of  an  institute 
where  hydrotherapeutic  measures  and  other  forms 
of  physical  treatment  might  be  given.  Such  an 
establishment  has  now  been  in  active  and  success- 
ful operation  for  a  year  under  the  general  name 
of  the  Medical  Baths.  From  the  report  written 
by  Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam  for  the  committee,  it  appears 
that  the  year's  work  has  been  distinctly  encourag- 
ing to  the  promotors  of  the  enterprise,  although 
a  greater  degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  profession  is  much  to  be  desired  if  the 
plan  is  to  develop  in  the  future  and  accomplish 
all  that  it  should.  During  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  after  its  opening  in  December,  1903, 
the  attendance  in  general  was  increasingly  satis- 
factory, and  one  hundred  and  twelve  patients 
were  treated,  from  whom  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  were  collected.  The  natural  expense 
of  starting  such  an  enterprise  and  the  preliminary 
repairs,  which  were  somewhat  unexpectedly  great, 
necessitated  a  larger  expenditure  than  had  been 
anticipated,  so  that  the  baths  now  find  themselves 
in  a  slightly  embarrassed  financial  condition.  At 
a  meeting  held  last  November  the  feeling  was 
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generally  expresstd  that  the  baths  should  be 
continued,  that  the  interest  of  a  wider  circle  of 
phj^sicians  should  be  excited,  and  that  the  work, 
so  far  as  possible,  should  be  expanded  to  include 
other  forms  of  treatment  than  that  by  water. 
Writing  in  his  report  of  the  present  situation, 
Dr.  Putnam  says : 

"  The  new  year  has  opened  prosperously.  During 
November  the  attendance  has  been  steadily  increasing, 
and  the  income  of  the  past  week  has  been  larger  than 
that  of  any  week  since  May.  We  feel  certain  that 
with  proper  interest  and  support,  this  debt  can  be  paid 
within  a  reasonable  time,  and  progress  made  toward 
paying  other  debts.  This  support  and  interest  should 
be  freely  given.  There  is  no  phj'sician  in  the  city  to 
whom  it  is  not  worth  some  sacrifice  to  be  able  to 
command  the  advantages  offered  in  this  place,  in  the 
equipment  of  which  so  much  care  and  thought  has 
been  expended,  made  possible  through  the  generosity 
of  friends.  With  the  increasing  experience  of  our 
operators,  there  is  no  malady  for  which  patients  now 
take  long  journeys  to  distant  water-cure  establish- 
ments that  cannot  here  be  adequately  treated.  It  is, 
moreover,  unique  in  being  a  physician's  establishment, 
founded  to  promote  the  needs  of  the  profession  and 
their  patients,  as  well  as  the  education  of  students  and 
nurses  as  far  as  that  is  practicable,  and  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  that  physicians  can  send  their  patients 
without  the  fear  that  their  relations  to  them  will  be 
anything  but  strengthened.  We  are  confident  that  a 
scriitiny  of  the  place  and  of  the  work  which  has,  even 
now,  been  done  will  ensure  cordial  recognition  and 
support." 

To  the  foregoing  statement  we  have  little  to 
add  beyond  expressing  the  hope  that  the  physi- 
cians of  Boston  and  vicinity  will  more  completely 
reaUze  the  possibiUties  of  treatment  which  these 
medical  baths  are  offering  and  give  them  their 
fullest  support.  After  so  auspicious  a  beginning, 
it  would  be.  unfortunate  if  Boston  were  now  to 
be  deprived  of  this  method  of  treatment. 


said  that  the  reason  is  not  due  to  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  progressive  work  in  this  country,  but 
rather  to  the  fact  of  a  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  awards  are  made. 
It  appears  that  only  such  condidates  are  con- 
sidered as  are  formally  nominated  by  a  society  or 
institution  of  recognized  character,  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  not  a  single  American  has  been 
suggested  as  a  candidate,  with  the  result  that  the 
feeling  abroad  has  grown  that  we  in  America  are 
not  interested  in  these  prizes.  It  is  suggested, 
and  we  think  with  reason,  that  enough  work  is 
being  done  in  America  to  warrant  at  least  the 
presentation  each  year  of  a  candidate. 


AWARD  OF  NOBEL  PRIZES. 
This  year's  award  of  the  Nobel  prizes,  which 
went  in  each  case  to  European  investigators,  has 
again  brought  up  the  question  of  the  failure 
hitherto  of  Americans  to  receive  one  of  these 
rewards  for  original  work.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  each  prize  amounts  to  $40,000,  and 
that  Hs  bestowal  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
recommendations  of  work  done  in  a  variety  of 
fields,  of  which  medicine  is  one.  No  prize  has 
ever  come  to  America,  and  it  is  Ukewise  true 
that  no  criticism  has  ever  yet  been  made  of  the 
award.  A  matter  which  is  perhaps  not  generallv 
understood,  however,  has  recently  been  suggested 
by  one  of  our  daily  contemporaries  as  a  possible 
cause  of  this  failure  of  American  investigators  to 
receive  this  highest  award  of  investigation. 
Quoting  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  it  is 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 
Iridescent  Calculi.  —  J.  Bland  Sutton. 
F.R.C.S.,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  British  Med- 
ical Journal  reports  a  case  of  a  man  of  thirty- 
eight  in  one  of  whose  kidneys  was  found  on  opera- 
tion upwards  of  forty  thousand  calculi  which 
showed  a  remarkable  iridescence. 

Students  at  Columbia  Universitt. —  Accord- 
ing to  the  registrar's  report  of  Columbia  College 
the  college  has  increased  more  than  lOC^^;,  in 
the  last  ten  years.  Applied  science  has  increased 
from  407  to  663,  law  from  251  to  342,  but  medi- 
cine has  decreased  from  779  to  560.  This  show- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  medical  department  is 
probably  due  to  the  raising  of  tuition  fees,  and 
to  the  elevation  of  standard,  and  is  certainly  not 
peculiar  to  this  institution. 

Interchange  op  Professors.  — Emperor  Wil- 
ham,  through  the  British  Ambassador,  is  to  lay 
before  President  Roosevelt  a  plan  by  which  an 
interchange  of  professors  between  American  and 
German  imiversities  may  be  accomplished.  This 
matter  has  already  been  agitated  and  preliminar)' 
arrangements  have  been  made  between  Harvard 
and  Berlin.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  has  also  shown  interest  in  the  plan. 
Details  naturally  remain  to  be  arranged.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  plan  will  ultimately  include 
men  in  the  medical  science  as  well  as  in  others. 

A  Test  of  Christian  Science.  —  A  somewhat 
novel  method  of  determining  the  merits  of  Christ- 
ian Science  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Nebraska 
Legislature,  if  reports  are  to  be  trusted.  A  bill 
is  now  before  the  legislature  prohibiting  the 
practice  of  Christian  Science,  but  final  action  tias 
been  postponed  by  the  adherents  of  the  cult  uitil 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  demonstra  ing 
their  power  to  cure.     It  is  proposed  to  re  ore 
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the  hearing  of  an  employee  of  the  State  Senate 
by  their  methods.  The  fate  of  the  bill  appar- 
ently depends  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  this 
test.  We  await  the  result  with  more  interest 
than  doubt. 

Yellow  Fever  in  the  Canal  Zone.  —  A 
statement  has  been  received  in  Washington  re- 
garding the  conditions  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
The  report,  which  was  from  Governor  Davis  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  was  sent  Jan.  17,  and  states  that 
but  three  deaths  from  yellow  fever  have  actually 
occurred  since  the  government  took  charge, 
that  the  city  of  Panama  is  being  disinfected, 
that  the  yellow  fever  cases  have  presumably 
originated  in  that  city,  and  that  probably  the 
yvjllow  fever  transmitting  mosquito  will  be 
exterminated  within  a  month.  It  is  also  stated 
that  not  a  case  of  yellow  fever  exists  among  the 
employees  on  the  canal.  The  report  of  cases  on 
the  United  States  steamship  "  Boston "  is  later 
than  the  one  we  have  quoted,  and  it  is  further- 
more pointed  out  that  these  cases  originated  else- 
where than  in  Panama.  The  death,  from  yellow 
fever,  of  Assistant  Surgeon  Otto  Kohlhase  of  the 
"  Boston  "  is  announced. 

boston  and  new  ENGLAND. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases  in  Boston. — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon  Feb.  1, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  38,  scarlatina  32,  typhoid  fever  21, 
measles  3,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  33,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  for  the  total  deaths  reported 
during  the  week  ending  Feb.  1,  1905,  was  19.53. 

Boston  Mortality  Statistics.  —  There  were 
a  large  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia  in  the  city 
last  week,  resulting  in  forty-one  deaths.  The 
total  number  of  deaths,  from  all  causes,  was 
small,  however,  being  only  204  as  against  226 
during  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  showing 
a  decrease  of  22  deaths  and  making  the  death-rate 
for  the  week  17.31.  The  number  of  cases  and 
deaths  from  infectious  diseases  was  as  follows: 
Diphtheria,  41  cases  and  3  deaths;  scarlatina, 
2  cases,  2  deaths;  typhoid  fever,  13  cases  2 
c  aths;  measles,  4  cases,  no  deaths;  tuberculosis, 
£  cases,  26  deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia 
\  Te  41,  whooping  cough  1,  heart  disease  18, 
I  onchitis  10,  maramus  3.  There  were  12  deaths 
f  im  violent  causes.  The  number  of  children 
^  'o  died  under  one  year  was  25,  under  five  years 
i  persons  over  sixty  years  55,  deaths  in  public 
i     -tutions  69. 


Retirement  of  Dr.  J.  Coluns  Warren 
FROM  THE  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

—  On  the  31st  of  Jan,  Dr.  J,  Collins  Warren 
retired  from  active  service  as  surgeon  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  In  commemo- 
ration of  this  event  and  in  appreciation  of  the 
relations  which  have  existed  between  him  and 
his  assistants,  his  surgical  house  officers,  past 
and  presen»,  have  presented  him  with  a  very 
beautiful  punch  bowl  appropriately  inscribed. 
The  retiring  age  for  surgeons  at  this  hospital  is 
sixty-three  years.  Dr.  Warren's  first  appoint- 
ment was  to  the  medical  out-patient  depart- 
ment ♦hirty-six  years  ago;  thirty-five  years  ago 
he  was  transferred  to  the  surgical  out-patient 
department,  and  he  has  served  the  hospital  for 
twenty-nine  years  as  \'isitug  surgeon. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associ.\tion  of 
Massachusetts  Boards  of  Health.  —  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts Boards  of  Health  was  held  Jan.  27  in  Boston. 
Papers  were  presented  on  the  general  subject  of 
noises  and  their  effects  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  Dr. 
P.  C.  Knapp  and  Dr.  James  J.  Putnam.  The 
subject  of  the  smoke  nuisance  was  also  dis- 
cussed. Resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  meeting 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Abbott,  late  vice- 
president  of  the  society  and  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

American  Nurse  Honored  bt  the  Japanese. 

—  Miss  Mary  E.  Gladwin,  who  early  in  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  Russian  and  Japanese 
resigned  her  position  as  matron  of  the  Beverly, 
Mass.,  Hospital  to  go  as  a  nurse  to  Japan,  has 
returned  after  a  service  of  six  months  and  has 
resumed  her  position  as  matron  of  the  Beverly 
Hospital.  The  Emperor  of  Japan  conferred  upon 
her  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Crown. 

NEW   YORK. 

Death  of  a  Medical  Prelate.  —  Mgr. 
George  H.  Doane,  Vicar-General  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  died 
suddenly  on  January  20,  was  bom  in  Boston,  in 
1830,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College.  He  apparently  never  prac- 
ticed the  profession  of  medicine. 

Deficit  of  Orthopedic  Hospital  Rkmoved. 

—  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the 
New  York  Orthopedic  Dispensary  and  Hospital, 
held  January  18,  it  was  announced  that  the 
deficit  of  the  institution,  amounting  to  $22,000, 
had  been  done  away  with  during  the  past  year. 
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Gift  to  Post-Graduate  Medical  School.  — 
Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  President  of  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospi- 
tal, announces  tltat  he  has  just  received  a  gift  of 
$5,000  from  an  anonymous  donor,  to  be  devoted 
to  such  needs  of  the  institution  as  its  authorities 
may  determine  upon. 

Mortality  among  Steerage  Passengers 
FROM  Pneumonia.  —  In  consequence  of  the 
unusual  mortality  which  occurred  among  the 
steerage  passengers  of  the  Red  Star  steamship 
"Vaterland,"  which  arrived  on  Jan.  24  from  Ant- 
werp, Dr.  Dot  J',  Health  Officer  of  the  Port, 
ordered  the  detention  of  the  vessel  in  quarantine 
until  an  investigation  could  be  made.  During 
the  voyage  ten  persons  died,  eight  of  whom  were 
buried  at  sea,  and  just  after  reaching  port  another 
passenger  succumbed.  It  was  at  first  suspected 
that  they  might  have  been  victims  of  the  plague, 
although  the  disease  was  not  known  to  exist  in 
Europe  at  present,  but  the  investigation  made 
showed  that  they  died  of  pneumonia,  and  on 
Jan.  27  the  ship  was  released  from  quarantine. 

Death-Rate  FOB  1904.  —  The  death-rate  in 
the  city  for  the  year  1904  is  officially  announced 
as  20.32.  President  Darlington  of  the  Health 
Department  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  figure 
would  be  considerably  lower  if  the  correct  popu- 
lation were  known,  and  in  the  spring  he  intends 
to  have  a  census  of  Greater  New  York  taken  by 
his  department,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  death-rate  more  accurately  than  is  now  possi- 
ble. At  present  the  rate  is  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  the  Federal  census  of  1900,  with  the  prob- 
able increase  of  population  for  the  years  follow- 
ing added,  and  the  total  thus  arrived  at  is  there- 
fore largely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Arrest  for  Swindling.  —  On  Jan.  23,  C.  S. 
Andrews,  attorney  for  the  County  Medical 
Society,  caused  the  arrest  on  a  charge  of  swind- 
ling, of  two  advertising  doctors,  H.  H.  Kane  and 
W.  B.  Hale,  who  had  been  practicing  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  public  with  a  so-called  radium 
cure.  From  one  victim  alone  they  had  secured 
about  $10,000  within  a  few  weeks.  This  patient 
fortunately  preserved  some  of  the  medicine  which 
had  been  palmed  off  upon  him,  and  a  careful 
analysis  of  this  by  expert  chemists  showed  it  to 
consist  merely  of  an  ordinary  tonic  mixture  con- 
taining a  few  simple  drugs  like  iron  and  gentian. 

A  Novel  Suit  for  Alienation.  —  A  novel 
suit  has  been  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court,  at 
White  Plains,  Westchester  County,  by  Truman 
E.  Spencer,  a  traveling  salesman,  against  a  firm 


of  retail  druggists  in  New  York.  He  claims 
damages  to  the  extent  of  $50,000  for  the  aliena- 
tion of  his  wife's  affections  and  the  loss  of  her 
services,  as  well  as  the  expenditures  of  large  sums 
of  money  on  his  part  in  the  effort  to  restore  her 
to  health,  by  reason  of  the  druggists  having  sold 
his  wife  large  quantities  of  morphine  continuously 
for  six  years.  The  complaint  alleges  "  that 
defendants  knew  that  said  morphine  was  used  by 
her,  and  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  well  knowing  that  while  they 
so  sold  said  morphine  to  her  it  was  injurious  and 
impairing  her  health;  that  said  defendants  con- 
cealed the  fact  of  such  sales  of  morphine  and  the 
use  thereof  from  the  plaintiff."  Justice  Keough 
decided  that  the  suit  should  go  to  trial,  a  cause 
of  action  having  been  established. 


EDWARD  L.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.D. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Linzee  Cunning- 
ham, which  occurred  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Jan.  29, 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  lost  its  oldest  and 
Harvard  College  its  second  oldest  graduate.  He 
was  ninety-five  years  old  at  th«j  time  of  his  death, 
and  had  has  death  not  been  hastened  by  a  fall  on 
the  street,  it  is  probable  that  his  Ufe  might  have 
continued  several  years  longer.  Dr.  Cimning- 
ham  was  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  2,  1810,  and  Uved 
in  this  city  until  1864,  when  he  removed  to  New- 
port. He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1829  in  a  class  of  fifty-nine  members,  including 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,'  James  Freeman  Clark, 
William  Henry  Channing,  Benjamin  Pierce, 
Charles  Storer  Storrow  who  died  last  year,  and 
others  distinguished  in  various  walks  of  life.  He 
stood  high  in  his  college  class,  and  after  his 
graduation  completed  the  course  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  He  practised,  however,  but 
little.  Dr.  Cunningham's  interests  were  wide, 
although  through  his  long  life  he  had  small  con- 
nection with  public  affairs.  On  Jan.  10, 1878,  he 
was  a  guest  at  the  dinner  when  Dr.  Holmes  read 
his  poem  called"  The  Last  Survivor,"  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts: 

Vesl  the  vacant  chairs  tell  sadly  we  are  going,  going 

fast. 
And  the  thought  comes  strangely  o'er  me.  Who  will  live 

to  be  the  last? 
When  the  twentieth  century's  sunbeams  dimb  the 

far-off  eastern  hill 
With  his  ninety  winters  burdened  will  he  greet  the 

morning  still? 

Will  he  stand  with  Harvard's  nurslings  when  they  hear 
their  mother's  call 

And  the  old  and  young  are  gathered  in  the  many 
alcoved  hall? 

Will  he  answer  to  the  summons  when  they  range  them- 
selves in  line 

And  the  young  mustachioed  marshal  calls  out  "  Cla  b 
of  29  "  ? 
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MeUiinks  I  see  the  column  as  its  lengthened  ranks 
api>ear 

In  the  sunahine  of  the  morrow  of  the  nineteen  hun- 
dredth year; 

Throu^  the  yard  'tis  creeping,  winding,  by  the  walls 
of  dusky  red  — 

What  shape  is  that  wiach.  totters  at  the  long  pro- 
cesdon's  head? 

Who  knows  this  ancient  graduate  of  fourscore  years 

and  ten,  — 
What  place  be  held,  what  name  he  bore  among  the 

sons  of  men? 
So  speeds  the  curious  question;  its  answer  travels  slow; 
"  Tis  the  last  of  sixty  classmates  of  seventy  years 

ago." 

His  figure  shows  but  dimly,  his  face  I  scarce  can  see,  — 
"hiere's  something  that  reminds  me,  —  it  looks  like  — 

is  it  he? 
Hef  Whof  No  voice  may  whisper  what  wrinkled  brow 

shall  claim 
The  wreath   of  stars  that  circles  our  last  surnvor's 

name. 

*  ******* 

I  can  see  our  one  survivor,  sitting  lonely  by  himself,  — 
AH  his  college  text-books  round  him,  ranged  iq  order 

on  their  shelf; 
Ihere  are  dasiuc  "  interliners  "  filled  with  learning's 

choicest  pith. 
Each  cum  notis  variorum,  quat  recensuit  dociva  Smith. 

Ph3rsics,  metaphysics,  logic,   mathematics  —  all  the 

lot  — 
Every  wisdom-crammed  octavo  he  has  mastered  and 

forgot, 
Wilh  tite  ghosts  of  dead  professors  standing  guard 

beside  them  all ; 
And  the  room  is  full  of  shadows  which  their  lettered 

backs  recall. 

How  the  past  spreads  out  in  vision  with  its  fast  receding 

tndn, 
Ldke  a  long  embroidered  arras  in  the  chambers  of  the 

brain. 
From   opening   manhood's   morning  when   first   we 

learned  to  grieve 
To  the  fond  regretful  moments  of  otir  sorrow  saddened 

eve! 

*  ******* 

Farewell  I  our  skies  are  darkened  and  yet  the  stars 

will  shine. 
We'll  close  our  ranks  together  and  st31  fall  into  line 
Till  one  is  left,  one  only,  to  mourn  for  all  the  rest; 
.\nd  Heaven  bequeath  their  memories  to  him  who 

loves  us  best! 


^onre^pontience. 


A  FORM  OF  HOSPITAL  ABUSE  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 

Brookline,  Jan.  26,  1905. 

Mr.  Editor:  In  connection  with  the  recent  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  medical  charitv,  at  the  Boston  Medical 
Library  meeting,  Jan.  11,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a 
form  of  hospital  abuse  which  has  not  been  mentioned.  I 
refer  to  the  harm  which  results  from  the  ignorance  of 
outside  physicians  as  to  the  facts  learned  about  their 
patients  while   at  the   hospitals. 

The  unusual  opportunities  for  the  observation  and 
study  of  cases  make  it  possible  to  obtain  more  informar 


tion  about  a  patient  in  a  hospital  than  outside.  Know- 
ledge otherwise  obtainable  may  be  acquired  at  the  time  of 
an  operation.  It  is  very  important  that  this  information 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  physician  wtio  is  to 
look  after  the  patient  when  he  leaves  the  hospital,  and  it 
may  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  an  individual 
that  these  facts  are  known  to  his  medical  attendant. 

It  often  happens  that,  when  a  patient  consults  his  phy- 
sician after  leaving  the  hospital,  he  finds  the  latter  so 
ignorant  of  his  condition  that  his  confidence  is  lost  and 
he  consults  someone  else  who  is  not  only  ignorant  of  what 
is  known  at  the  hospital,  but  also  of  what  the  former 
attendant  had  learned.  Most  of  us  have  seen  how  treat- 
ment at  a  hospital  was  the  beginning  of  the  habit  of  wan- 
dering from  one  physician  to  another  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  patient. 

The  remedy  for  such  a  condition  is  obvious  —  the 
attending  physician  should  be  informed  of  the  essential 
facts  of  me  case  when  the  patient  is  discharged.  With  a 
proper  sj'stem  this  could  easily  be  accomplished,  especially 
at  lar^e  hospitals  where  a  stenographer  is  employed.  The 
following  plan  is  suggested: 

On  leavmg  the  hospital  each  patient  is  handed  a  card 
which  states  that  his  physician  will  be  notified  of  his  dis- 
charge and  of  his  condition  and  treatment  whUe  at  the 
hospital.  Each  house-ofiicer  should  dictate  to  a  stenog- 
rapher a  brief  report  of  each  patient  to  be  discharged 
on  that  day.  In  this  report  would  be  given  a  few  essen- 
tial facts  in  the  history  of  the  case  since  entrance,  the 
results  of  important  examinations  and  of  operations,  the 
diagnosis  and  the  treatment.  It  should  not  take  more 
than  five  to  fifteen  minutes  a  day  for  a  house-officer  to 
dictate  all  of  his  reports,  and  with  a  proper  set  of  blanks 
to  be  filled  out,  the  stenographer's  work  could  be  made 
very  simple.  The  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
year  would  probably  cover  the  expense  of  sending  all  the 
necessary  reports  in  a  hospital  of  three  hundred  beds. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  information  can  be  obtmned 
by  the  physicians  themselves  if  they  apply  to  the  hospital. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  however,  and  a  very  time-con- 
suming affair  to  the  physician,  to  get  any  direct  and  accu- 
rate information  about  his  patiente,  and  he  has  the  feeling 
that  he  is  putting  someone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  As 
a  result  most  men  do  not  find  out  about  their  patients. 

Th«e  are  three  principal  advantages  of  such  a  plan  as 
the  one  outlined. 

(1)  The  advantage  to  the  patienls,  and  especially  to  the 
better  class  of  hospital  patients.  This  has  already  been 
emphasized.  If  tms  should  become  a  practice  at  the 
hospitals  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  gained  lor  the  sick  poor 
of  the  community. 

(2)  Its  educational  value  to  j^ysiciane.  The  opportuni- 
ties which  most  physicians  have  to  control  their  diagnoses 
and  learn  their  mistakes  by  means  of  consultations  or  by 
autopsies  are  very  few.  If  they  could  know  the  facts 
about  every  case  sent  to  the  hospital  their  opportunities 
for  learning  in  this  way  would  be  greatly  increased.  A 
physician  would  find  out  what  examinations  had  aided  in 
making  the  diagnosis,  and  he  would  so  learn  the  value  of 
new  scientific  methods. 

(3)  Its  value  for  medical  research.  There  are  physicians 
of  large  experience,  not  connected  with  hospit«us,  who 
have  been  well  trained  and  who  should  contribute  more 
than  they  do  to  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge. 
Such  men  would  be  stimulated  to  do  this  if  they  were  able 
to  follow  all  of  their  cases  and  could  keep  more  in  touch 
with  hospitals  and  the  methods  employed  there.  Further- 
more, if  physicians  knew  that  they  would  be  informed 
about  their  cases,  they  would  be  glad  to  send  their  unusual 
and  obscure  cases  to  the  hospital,  instead  of  feeling  as  at 
present  that  thev  must  hold  on  to  them  if  they  arc  to 
learn  anything  from  them.  In  this  way  the  hospitals 
would  receive  a  larger  proportion  of  the  unusual  and  rare 
diseases,  thus  increasing  their  opportunities  for  medical 
research. 

As  the  three  chief  functions  of  a  hospital  are,  to  care  for 
the  sick  poor,  to  educate  physicians,  and  to  increase 
medical  knowledge,  it  would  seem  that  a  minute  portion 
of  the  hospital  funds  could  not  be  spent  in  any  better 
way  to  promote  these  objects. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  P.  Dbnny,  M.D. 
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Deaths  reported,  2,963;  under  five  years  of  age,  967;  princi- 
pal Infectious  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  diphtheria  and  croup,  diarrheal 
diseases,  whooping  cough,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consumption) 
712;  acute  luug  disease  746,  consumption  377,  scarlet  fever  22, 
whooping  cough  7,  cerebrospinal  meningititt  33,  smallpox  1, 
erysipelas  12,  puerperal  fever  17,  measles  11,  typhoid  fever  37, 
diarrheal  diseases  86,  diphtheria  and  croup  77. 

From  whooping  cough,  New  York  1,  Chicago  8,  Philadelphia 
2,  Providence  1.  From  scarlet  fever.  New  York  14,  Chicago  8, 
I'hiladelphia  2,  Providence  1,  Boston  2.  From  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  New  York  30,  Baltimore  1,  Worcester  2.  From 
!«mallpox,  Chicago  1.  From  erysipelas,  New  York  .'5,  Chicago 
2,  Philadelphia  4,  Boston  1.  From  typhoid  fever,  New  York 
12, Chicago 9,  Philadelphia  12,  Baltimore  1,  Fall  River  1,  Salem 2. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  16,(l09,.S77,-for  the  week  ending  Jan.  7, 
190S,  the  death-rate  was  19.9.  Deaths  reported  5,9.55 ;  acute  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  (Ix>ndon)  279.  whooping  cough 
97,  diphtheria  70,  measles  123,  smallpox  3,  scarlet  fever  40, 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  10.0  in  Levton  to  37.4  in  Merthyr 
Tydfil ;  London  18.5,  West  Ham  16.2.  Brighton  1.5.6,  Southamp- 
ton 16.9, Plymouth 24.7,Brlstoll9.6,Birmingham2l.2.  Leicester 
12.8,  Nottingham  28.8,  Birkenhead  16.6,  Liverpool  23.6,  WIgan 
21.7,  Bolton  17.3,  Manchester  -22.6,  Salfonl  21.8.  Halifax  M.l, 
Bradford  24.7,  Leeds  20.5.  Hull  22.0,  Sheffield  21.3,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  18.9,  Canllft  19.7,  Bhoudda  28.4,  Whillesden  16.9, 
York  20.9,  Uauley  26.0. 
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*0.,  doady;  C,  clear;  F.,  fair;  G.,  fog;  H.,  hazy;  8.,  snoky; 
B.,  rain;  T.,  threatening;  M.,  snow;— ,belows«ro.  t  Indicates  timet 
of  rainfall.    49*  Means  for  week. 
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A  CASE  OF  CHYLOUS  CYST  OF  THE 
ABDOMEN* 

■T  MAmuOB  B.   HICaUUMOW,   M.D., 

Pnfmor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Harvard  Uitivenilu. 

Joseph  P.,  aged  eleven,  patient  of  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Rdid,  Newtonville,  one  of  six  children,  of 
healtiiy  parents,  was  noticed  in  the  summer  of 
1903  to  have  a  fullness  in  the  abdomen.  This 
fiillneBS  was  especially  prominent  over  the  navel 
and  over  the  right  side.  The  patient  suffered 
somewhat  from  nervous  symptoms  and  at  times 
had  acute  indigestion.  His  mother  said  it  seemed 
as  if  something  were  pressing  on  the  large  intes- 
tine. 

Dr.  Reid  referred  this  patient  to  me  in  October, 
1904,  with  the  opnnion  that  fluid  of  some  character 
was  present  in  the  abdomen,  but  not  free  in  the 
peritoneaJ  cavity.  In  the  first  week  of  October, 
the  patient  had  had  nausea  and  vomiting  which 
lasted  a  number  of  hours.  With  the  nausea  and 
vomiting  there  was  diarrhea,  but  there  was  no 
pain.  A  year  before  the  patient  began  to  have 
what  seemed  to  be  "  falling  spells,"  and  the  family 
thought  that  it  was  chorea.  He  would  hold  his 
throat  and  say  that  he  could  not  get  his  breath. 
These  attacks,  however,  proved  to  be  of  trivial 
nervous  nature,  and  they  disappeared.  In  June 
of  the  present  year  he  showed  signs  of  abdominal 
distention.  He  was  easily  fatigued  and  short  of 
breath. 

On  physical  examination  I  found  a  rather  thin, 
cachectic  boy  with  a  very  prominent  abdomen.  He 
was  extremdy  emaciated;  the  ribs  were  prominent; 
and  over  ihe  epigastrium  on  both  sides  the  caee  of  the 
thorax  was  mudi  dilated.  The  fluid  pushed  out  in 
all  directions  the  coetal  margins.  The  abdomen  was 
much  distended  and  contained  fluid.  Repeated  and 
careful  examinations  seemed  to  show  fluid  flUing  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  perfectly  free..  The  tempera- 
ture was  100°. 

I  made  a  diagnosis  of  tubercular  peritonitis,  advised 
operation  in  the  near  future,  and  gave  a  guarded  prog 
noas.  On  Oct.  21,  1904,  I  opened  the  abdomen, 
making  a  small  incision  between  the  umbilicus  and 
pubes.  As  I  dissected  through  the  abdominal  layers 
1  ^ke  of  the  changes  which  would  be  seen  in  the 
peritoneum,  sajdng  that  it  would  be  thickened, 
opaque,  pearly,  with  miliary  nodules.  I  went  straight 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  however,  finding  none 
of  these  changes,  and  came  upon  a  white,  fragile-walled 
cyst  covered  with  small  blood  vessels,  most  of  which 
ran  truisversely.  The  ascending  colon  and  caput 
ceci  were  out  of  si^t  to  the  right.  The  tumor 
filled  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  incision  was  then 
enlarged  sufficiently  to  suinait  the  hand.  The  cyst 
was  then  seen  to  be  retro-peritoneal,  extending  up 
under  the  Uver  and  to  the  right.  It  seemed  at  first 
to  be  a  hydronephroeda,  for  m  dose  approximation 
with  the  upper  part  of  it  I  could  feel  the  right  Iddney. 

Having  ctetermined  to  attempt  the  enucleation  of 
this  cyst,  I  began  by  tying  across  its  vascular  peri- 
toneal covering  in  sections,  with  the  Cleveland  needle. 
The  cyst  was  3ien  eaoly  separable.  Separation,  how- 
ever, ruptured  here  and  there  the  thin-walled  sac, 
allowing  a  milky  fluid,  suggesting  chylous  cyst  of  the 
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mesentery,  to  escape.  I  proceeded  very  deliberately 
to  divide  all  attachments  m  sections  with  the  needle, 
and  to  cut  between  the  sutures.  The  cyst  was  emptied 
throuj^  an  incinon  in  its  wall,  and  the  contents  (eight 
pints)  esc^ied  into  a  basin.  The  collapsed  sac  was 
then  carefully  separated  from  all  attachments,  the 
dissection  bemg  inade  with  blunt  curved  scissors  and 
gauce.  The  ascending  colon,  hepatic  flexure  of  colon, 
and  vertical  portion  of  the  duodenum  were  successively 
separated.  At  no  place  was  there  any  mesentery, 
or  any  omentum.  No  mesenteric  vessels  whatever  were 
either  seen  or  divided.  A  considerable  area  of  attach- 
ments was  left  after  the  separation  had  been  carried 
down  to  the  very  base,  which  was  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  right  kidney.  It  seemed  as  if  the  cyst  were  in 
reality  renal.  Although  the  attachments  were  more 
dense  and  less  easily  separated  here  than  elsewhere, 
there  was  no  real  connection  between  the  cyst  and 
the  kidney.  The  blood  vessels  here  were  small ;  even 
in  the  very  depths  of  the  dissection  it  was  unneces- 
saiy  to  apply  ligatures  or  snaps.  The  cjnst  was,  in 
fact,  retro-peritoneal;  but  it  involved  l^e  actual 
structure  of  no  organs  whatsoever.  Nor  were  the 
essential  attachments  of  any  organ  involved.  Liga- 
tion of  the  whole  anterior  covering  of  the  tumor  did 
not  compromise  in  the  least  the  mood  supply  of  the 
intestine.  Of  this  I  am  pomtive,  for  I  was  on  the 
lookout  for  the  mesenteric  blood  supply  of  the  colon, 
80  often  destroyed  in  operations  upon  the  pylorus. 
The  visceral  boimdaries  of  the  cyst  above  were  the 
base  of  the  gall  bladder  and  the  parts  about  the  fora- 
men of  Window.  To  the  left  were  the  second  (vertical) 
portion  of  the  duodenum  and  the  angle  of  the  hepatic 
flexure  of  the  colon  and  caput  ceci,  as  well  as  the  usual 
reflexion  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  loin.  Posteriorly 
were  the  right  kidney,  the  lumbar  and  iliac  muscles. 
From  this  attachment  the  anterior  cyst  waU  had  be- 
come stretched  until  it  filled  and  was  in  contact  with 
the  whole  peritoneal  cavity.  The  actual  visceral 
attachments,  left  bare  and  raw  by  the  separation, 
were  the  structures  mentioned.  This  raw  surface  was 
immediately  cl<»ed  and  covered  by  the  falling  into 
normal  position  of  the  duodenum  and  colon. 

No  dilated  Ijrmph  vessels  were  seen.  In  fact,  noth- 
ing whatever  abnormal  was  detected.  Whether  the 
c^  was  a  dilatation  of  the  receptaculum  chyli  or  one 
of  its  tributaries,  I  could  not  make  out.  After  the 
removal  of  the  sac  there  was  no  escape  of  fluid  and  no 
evidence  of  a  dilated  lymph  or  other  vessel.  The 
base  of  the  tumor  did  not  reach  into  the  space  occupied 
by  the  receptaculum,  nor  was  it  as  high  as  this  reservoir. 

The  gross  appearances  of  the  tumor  suggested  at 
once  a  chylous  cyst.  It  did  not  in  any  way,  however, 
involve  the  mesentery.  Indeed,  it  was  remote  from 
the  mesentery. 

After  the  removal  of  this  cyst  the  boy  made  a  rapid 
and  very  satisfactory  recovery.  Dr.  Beid  reports  that 
he  is  gaining  in  fl^  and  strength  every  day,  and  that 
he  is  getting  fat  and  rosy.  On  Feb.  1, 1905,  the  fatlier 
wrote :  "  I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  son  Joseph  is 
back  in  school  again,  and  able  to  do  anything  and 
everything  other  boys  of  his  age  do." 

Dr.  W.  F.  Whitney's  report  is  as  follows: 

The  specimen  consisted  of  a  thin-walled  sac  which 
must  have  contained  about  a  Utre  of  fluid.  Upon 
examination  it  showed  one  very  smooth,  fibrous  look- 
ing surface,  the  other  slightly  rougher. 

Microscopic  examination  showed  one  wall  to  be 
composed  of  rather  loose  fibrous  tissue  in  which  were 
numerous  relatively  large  blood  vessels,  many  of  them 
filled  with  blood.  Next  to  this  came  a  zone  of  denser 
fibrous  tissue  in  which  were  bundles  of  what  seemed 
to  be  smooth,  muscular  fibre,  and  those  were  also 
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found  lying  directly  on  the  other  surface  on  which, 
in  one  or  two  places,  a  few  scattered  endothdial  or 
epithelial  cells  were  found. 

The  contents  received  from  this  consisted  of  500  cc. 
of  a  milky  fluid,  the  specific  gravity,  1,020,  and  abun- 
dant albumin.  On  testing  with  osmic  acid  a  slight 
blackish  discoloration  was  noticed.  After  destroying 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  centrifuging,  a  curd-like  layer 
was  thrown  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  On  testing  this 
with  osmic  acid  a  very  marked  black  precipitate  was 
formed  showing  the  presence  of  free  fat. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  fluid  showed  a  finely 
granular  compound  in  which  were  numerous  large 
granular  corpuscles. 

Diagnosis;  Chylous  cyst. 

The  diagnosis  in  this  case  was  extremely  inter- 
esting to  me.  It  illustrated  what  I  have  been 
preaching  and  practicing  for  a  good  many  years, 
namely,  that  one  must  not  be  too  sure  in  assum- 
ing that  a  case  is  a  grave  one  or  a  hopeless  one, 
on  the  strength  of  his  diagnosis.  I  never  felt 
more  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  opinion 
than  I  did  in  this  case.  The  chances  seemed  to 
me  a  hundred  to  one  that  this  was  tubercular 
peritonitis.  Whatever  one's  belief  and  exper- 
ience may  be  as  to  the  practical  treatment  of 
tubercular  peritonitis  —  whether  by  incision, 
aspiration,  or  by  purely  medical  methods — a  chyl- 
ous cyst  like  that  in  the  present  case  certainly  does 
not  admit  of  any  relief  except  bj'  surgical  means. 
One  who  does  not  believe  in  surgical  measures 
in  these  cases  must  be  very  sure  of  the  truth  of 
his  opinion  if  that  opinion  is  adverse  to  operation. 
Time  and  again  I  have  operated  in  cases  of  what 
I  could  not  but  believe  to  be  hopeless  disease,  and 
have  found  an  easily  remedied  condition  of  things, 
but  a  condition  which  if  left  to  itself  would  have 
been  necessarily  fatal.  Not  that  I  would  recom- 
mend exploratory  operation  for  the  sake  of  diag- 
nosis; but  I  would  raise  my  voice  against  the 
assumption  that  any  human  opinion  is  necessarily 
correct,  especially  if  that  opinion  condemns  a 
patient  to  inevitable  death.  One  naturally 
believes  that  there  are  isases  in  which  his  diag- 
nosis cannot  be  wrong.  There  are  such  cases, 
and  the  case  here  reported  seemed  one  of  them.  I 
could  not  believe  that  my  diagnosis  was  wrong 
in  this  instance.  Is  there  not,  therefore,  in  all 
cases  —  no  matter  how  hopeless  they  may  seem  — 
some  possibility  of  relief  by  surgical  measures? 
These  lines  of  thought  lead  one  to  the  argument 
which  has  done  more  harm  than  good:  "  Without 
operation  there  is  no  hope,  ergo  operate."  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  definition  of  the  hopeless 
case.  There  are,  of  course,  cases  in  which  the 
evidence  is  too  strong  to  give  the  slightest  support 
to  an  exploration, — for  instance,  cases  of  abdom- 
inal distention  and  masses  secondary  to  cancer 
of  the  breast.  But  even  in  a  case  in  which,  after 
removal  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  the  abdomen  is 
filled  with  fluid  and  with  solid  masses,  has  one 
the  right  to  assume  that  there  is  a  metastasis 
from  the  breast?  I  think  the  chances  of  there 
being  an  ovarian  tumor  —  a  condition  of  things 
which  8urg»;ry  might  remedy  —  are  quite  as  good 
as  in  the  ease  reported  in  this  paper.  There  is 
certainly  one  chanoe  in  a  hundred  that  a  curable 


abdominal  tumor  may  be  coincident  with  a  cured 
mammary  cancer. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  cases  in  which  even 
the  most  radical  opinions  do  not  permit  an  explo- 
ration. Take,  for  instance,  a  case  of  pylorectomy 
for  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  which,  after  two 
years  of  extraordinary  improvement  and  a  gain 
of  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight  there  is  a  recur- 
rence reaching  to  the  scar  of  the  abdominal 
wound,  —  in  which  the  whole  area  is  a  nuas  of 
unmistakable  cancer.  In  such  a  case  the  liveliest 
imagination  does  not  suggest  a  possibility  of 
cure,  especially  if  microscopic  examination  of  the 
presenting   masses  confirms  the  diagnosis. 

Chylous  ascites  I  have  seen,  and  chylous 
mesenteric  cysts.  A  case  of  the  latter  lesion  I 
saw  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Odlin  of  Melrose.  In 
this  case  the  cysts  were  so  tense  as  to  suggest  the 
diagnosis  of  uterine  fibroid.  The  sac  was  situ- 
ated in  the  mesentery.  Its  walls,  like  the  walls 
of  this  one,  were  fragile,  and  were  unavoidably 
ruptured  during  enucleation.  They  were  easily 
separated  with  the  fingers. 

In  the  case  of  chylous  ascites  the  source  of  the 
fluid  was  evidently  in  the  lacteals,  for  they  were 
everywhere  distinctly  visible,  distended  with 
white  fluid.  The  effusion  was  e\'idently  caused 
by  some  obstruction  to  the  lymph  vessels. 

I  once  removed  a  cyst  from  the  left  upper 
quadrant  of  the  abdomen  in  a  child,'  a  patient  of 
Dr.  Bowers  of  Clinton.  This  cyst  was  recalled 
to  my  mind  by  the  one  here  describctl.  It  filled 
the  abdomen;  it  was  easily  separatetl  down  to, 
and  including  itd  deepest  attachments.  It  con- 
tained, however,  a  clear  fluid.  The  situation  of 
the  tumor  in  close  relation  to  the  pancreas,  with 
Dr.  Whitney's  report,  led  to  its  classification 
among  the  pancreatic  tumors,  and  it  was  reported 
as  a  pancreatic  cyst.  The  child  has  now  grown 
to  vigorous  manhood,  so  Dr.  Bowers  reported  to 
me  recently. 

The  effect  of  a  case  like  the  present  upon  a 
conservative  mind  is,  I  think,  to  throw  healthy 
doubt  upon  the  infallibility  of  one's  opinion, 
to  give  a  strong  hope  in  serious  cases  ana  a  glimpse 
of  encouragement  in  the  apparentlv  hopeless. 


THE  ACTIVE  TREATMENT  OF  GONORRHEA  IX 
ITS  EARLY  STAGES. 

BY  rREDEIUC  J.  COTTON,  M.D.,  BOSTON. 

Auulant  Surgeon,  BotUm   CHu   Hotpiial;  Survean   Gmilo-Uratary 
DefortmmU,  Baton  tHtpauary. 

There  should  be  no  need  of  argument  in  favor 
of  the  active  treatment  of  gonorrhea.  It  is  our 
duty  to  afford  patients  suffering  with  this  disease 
the  most  efficient  relief  possible,  and  not  to 
palliate  symptoms  in  hope  that  the  disease  will 
run  a  self-limited  course,  leaving  the  patient, 
meanwhile,  to  the  chance  of  complications  and 
of  chronic  disorders.  The  writer  believes  thor- 
oughly that  gonorrhea  is  amenable  to  treatment, 
that  all  save  the  rarest  cases  may  be  entirely 
cured,  that  treatment  should  be  active,  and  that 
it  should  be  instituted  as  early  as  possible. 

■  Boston  Hboical  and  StmoiCAi.  Joitknai.  of  Hareh  21, 1895:  "  ■< 
Case  of  Pancreatio  Cyst  Traatod  by  Drainace." 
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Much  of  the  indifference  shown  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gonorrhea  arises  from  honest  scepticism 
as  to  the  results  of  treatment.  In  part  this  is, 
no  doubt,  due  to  the  lack  of  agreement  as  to 
methods  among  those  who  should  speak  with 
authority.  In  part  it  is  due  to  failures  charge- 
able to  faulty  technique  and  misapplied  methods. 
It  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  for  judg- 
ment and  care  owing  to  the  fact  that  unfortunate 
stress  is  often  laid  on  the  medicaments  to  be  used, 
and  little  study  given  to  the  indications  for  their 
use  or  to  their  limitations.  This  has  always  been 
true  and  is  even  more  obvious  of  late.  No  year 
goes  by  without  the  appearance  of.  at  least  one 
new  organic  silver  compound,  each  more  silvery 
than  the  last,  less  irritating,  more  germicidal, 
each  accompanied  by  optimistic  assurances  that 
simple  injections  of  thi^  preparation  assure  a 
rapid  cure.  One  might  suppose  the  whole  prob- 
lem solved  with  a  prescription  and  a  syringe. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  some  of  these 
more  modem  preparations;  intelligently  used 
they  render  good  service,  but  used  as  a  routine 
treatment,  relied  on  because  they  kill  gonococci 
■in  vitro,  they  disappoint  us  as  does  any  other 
fixed  routine  treatment. 

There  is  no  ideal  treatment  of  urethritis,  and 
the  best  methods  and  the  best  technique  give 
somewhat  variable  results,  but  we  have  to-day 
a  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pathology 
of  the  disease  to  know  what  we  wish  to  accom- 
plish, and  means  and  methods  which,  properly 
applied,  will  realize  our  aims  with  very  fair 
success. 

In  this  paper,  the  writer  wishes  to  outline  a 
scheme  of  treatment,  followed  for  some  years, 
which  is  the  only  one  that  has,  in  his  hands, 
yielded  any  large  proportion  of  satisfactory  re- 
sults —  satisfactory  both  in  time  required  and 
in  freedom  from  complications.  It  has,  at  the 
same  time,  given  results  even  in  the  least  favor- 
able cases  as  good  as  the  average  attained  by 
other  means. 

The  scheme  may  be  summed  up  as  a  combina- 
tion of  modern  irrigation  methods  with  the  still 
more  modem  germicidal  treatment  which  has 
definite  advantages  over  either  used  alone. 
ThM  is  nothing  radically  new,  but  a  combination 
resulting  from  much  experimenting  with  various 
much-adVocated  schemes;  it  was  first  suggested 
by  a  consideration  of  what  we  know  of  the 
pathology  and  the  repair  processes  of  gonorrhea, 
being  an  attempt  to  accomplish  what  seems 
reasonably  possible  in  influencing  these  processes ; 
the  exact  methods  are,  of  course,  those  which 
best  withstood  the  trying-out  on  a  long  series  of 
cases  experimented  on. 

It  may  be  well  to  take  up  the  matter  by  con- 
sidering what  is  known  that  is  of  possible  value 
to  us,  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  and  the 
course  of  cure  under  natural  conditions  in  uncom- 
plicated cases.  Gonorrhea  is  the  result  of  the 
introduction  of  gonococci  within  the  urethra. 
At  first  it  is  confined  to  the  fossa  navicularis  and 
its  neighborhood,  the  gonococci  multiplying  on 
the  surface  of  the  epithelium  over  a  constantly 


increasing  area.  At  this  stage  there  are  no 
8}anptoms.  There  is  some  excess  of  mucus  and 
some  increase  of  the  normal  desquamation  of 
epithelium.  Smears  show  the  gonococci  already 
numerous,  but  lying  on  the  surface  of  epithelial 
cells  and  in  no  relation  to  the  scattered  leucocjrtes. 
Presently  pus  formation  begins;  the  gonococci 
having  grown  down  through  the  loosened  epithe- 
Uum  begin  to  produce  results.  They  are  now 
to  be  found  within  the  leucocytes  as  well  as  on 
the  epithelium;  phagocytic  action  has  begun. 
By  this  time,  or  even  before  pus  or  definite  symp- 
toms appear,  the  gonococci  have  already  pene- 
trated some  distance.  According  to  the  best 
data  available,*  three  days  suffice  for  the  bacteria 
to  penetrate  the  full  depth  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, especially  in  the  protected  follicles. 
Meanwhile  the  area  involved  increases  and  within 
a  week  most  of  the  pendulous  portion  is  contribut- 
ing its  share  to  the  abundant  discharge,  and  the 
urethral  walls  have  become  infiltrated,  swollen 
and  relatively  rigid,  so  that  even  the  stream  of 
urine  does  not  suffice  to  distend  them  and  to 
cleanse  their  folds. 

After  a  time,  usually  three  or  four  weeks,  the 
stage  of  defervescence  is  begim.  Gonococci  be- 
come less  numerous,  the  infiltration  of  the  walls 
gradually  lessens,  and  finally  most  or  all  of  the 
gonococci  are  earned  to  the  surface  by  the  pha- 
gocytic cells.  The  discharge  meanwhile  de- 
creases till  it  is  represented  only  by  shreds  in 
which  pus  is  more  and  more  replaced  by  epithelial 
cells  thrown  off  in  the  active  regenerative  process. 
In  favorable  cases  this  process  progresses  until 
soon  the  urethra  is  normal  save  for  some  conges- 
tion and  a  continued  overformation  of  epithelium 
in  shreds. 

In  this  process  of  repair  the  phagocytes  play 
an  important  part,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
phagocytosis  is  the  whole  story.  If  it  were  we 
should  have  more  recurrences,  for  often  gono- 
cocci persist  in  the  urethra  when  there  is  next 
to  no  pus  production,  while  their  virulence  is 
attested  by  the  severity  of  such  recurrences  as 
do  occur.  The  theory  of  protection  against  rein- 
fection by  the  new-formed  epithelium  seems  inad- 
equate. There  must  be  some  form  of  semm 
protection  developed  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 
As  yet,  however,  we  know  nothing  definite  about 
it.  What  we  do  know  is  that  after  a  time  the 
multiplication  of  gonococci  in  the  depths  of  the 
mucous  membrane  fails  to  keep  pace  with  their 
elimination  by  phagocytic  action  or  otherwise, 
and  they  disappear  or  again  become  superficial 
in  their  distribution. 

The  early  penetration  of  gonococci  into  the 
tissues  has  been  long  known  and  used  as  an 
argument.  It  is  quite  true  that  after  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  it  is  very  improbable 
that  any  germicide  can  reach  all  the  gonococci; 
and  the  "  penetrating  "  action  of  the  various 
germicides  is  doubtful,  despite  all  we  hear,  and 
apparently  is  not  established  by  any  data  as  to 
their  penetration  into  living  tissue.     But  it  does 

I  Finser:  Ohon.  A  ScUagenhaufer.     Arehiv.  f.  Dennatologie  u. 
Syph.,  1804,  xzviii,  pp.  316. 
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not  follow  that  germicides  are  useless.  If  the 
bacteria  that  are  accessible  can  be  killed,  we 
shall,  at  least,  have  hindered  the  spread  of  infec- 
tion to  some  extent,  and  it  is  at- least  possible 
that  elimination  of  gonococei  from  the  deeper 
layers  may  be  furthered  by  other  means  while 
we  depend  on  germicides  for  their  actual  destruc- 
tion at  the  surface.  Reasoning  from  analogy 
with  other  infections  of  mucous  membranes,  it 
seems  not  impossible  to  exert  through  treatment 
some  effect  on  this  elimination  of  the  deeper 
infection  and  on  the  infiltration  and  suppuration 
which  accompany  it.  Later  in  the  disease  it  is 
obvious  that  the  mechanical  emptying  of  the 
crypts  may  at  least  render  lurking  gonococei 
accessible  to  germicides,  and  in  the  earlier  stages 
this,  and  I  believe  much  more,  may  be  done 
toward  the  clearing  out  of  the  cocci. 

The  lesson  of  pathology  is  not  that  germicides 
are  useless,  but  that  germicidal  treatment  alone 
will  not  suffice;  that  after  two  days  or  so  we 
already  have  an  estabhshed  inflammation  to  deal 
with  —  an  infectious  disease  and  not  simply  a 
superficial  infection. 

In  the  first  stage,  therefore,  we  have  an  infec- 
tion possibly  amenable  to  germicides  alone. 

In  the  second  stage  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
deep  infection  and  infiltration.  Our  problem  is 
to  promote  elimination  of  the  idfecting  gonococei, 
to  destroy  such  as  may  be  reached,  and  to  do 
all  we  can  to  prevent  the  involvement  of  fresh 
areas  (up  and  backward)  in  the  process. 

In  the  third  stage  we  still  have  to  deal  with 
both  elimination  and  destruction,  but  the  elimi- 
nation must  be  a  dislodgment  of  bacteria  from 
foUicles  and  crypts,  rather  than  from  the  deep 
layers  throughout  the  walls. 

In  the  final  stage  we  have,  in  properly  treated 
cases  at  least,  only  a  mild  muco-purulent  dis- 
charge to  cure,  a  catarrh  without  gonococei. 

To  accomplish  these  things  as  here  outUned  in 
the  various  stages  seems  a  priori  practicable,  no 
other  scheme  of  treatment  does  seem  promising. 
More  than  this,  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology 
does  not  tell  us  as  yet.  We  must  try  to  accom- 
plish these  ends  in  such  fashion  as  we  can,  relying 
on  our  own  and  others'  experience  of  the  action 
of  the  enormous  number  of  medicaments  and 
methods  that  have  beerr  tried.  For  our  present 
purpose  the  writer  will  consider  only  those  with 
which  he  has  had  some  personal  experience. 

For  several  years  the  writer  has  been  working 
on  the  large  material  of  the  Genito-Urinary 
Clinic  at  the  Boston  Dispensary  and  in  office 
work,  in  the  endeavor  safely  to  attain  reasonably 
rapid  results  in  gonorrheal  cases,  and  during  this 
experimenting  has  tried  most  of  the  recommended 
chemicals  according  to  many  methods.  The 
beginning  goes  back  to  a  time  when  the  methods 
mainly  in  vogue  in  this  vicinity  were  two  — 
Finger's  plan "  of  laisaez  faire,  followed  after  the 
acme  by  astringent  and  irritant  irrigations  to 
promote  chemotaxis;  and  a  method  of  perman- 
ganate irrigation,  supposed  to  be  Janet's,  which 
it  was  not.    Very  strong  (1%  or  2%)  silver  was 

'Advocated  by  him  in  the  nineties,  not  hi*  reoeot  routine. 


then  just  being  abandoned,  and  for  excellent 
reasons.  Corrosive  subhmate  and  weak  sUver 
nitrate  injections  had  some  v6gae  for  a  few  years, 
but  as  a  sinjgle  routine  treatment  have  proved 
unsatisfactory  and  are  httle  used  in  this  way 
to-day. 

Essentially  astringent  injections,  of  which 
sulphate  of  zinc  is  a  type,  are  the  active  ingredient 
in  many  of  the  old  formulse;  a  few  years  ago 
they  were  much  used  as  a  routiae,  now  we  know 
that  they  do  excellent  work  in  later  stages,  but 
they  are  much  less  used  in  early  acute  cases. 

Later  came  the  vogue  of  the  non-irritant  solu- 
tions of  silver,  argentamin,  argonin  —  argonin  L 
— itrol,  orthophosphate  of  silver,  ichthargin, 
albargin,  largin,  nargol,  protargol,  argyrol,  pic- 
ratol,  and  a  number  of  others.  The  later  of  these 
are  still  the  vogue.  Like  the  rest  they  have  their 
place,  but  that  place  is  not  as  a  sole  treatment  of 
an  acutely  infected  urethra.  The  writer  has 
worked  with  several  of  these  preparations,  begin- 
ning with  Dr.  G.  W.  Allen  in  1898  with  argonin 
applied  to  a  test  series  of  acute  first  attacks,  with 
fair  results.'  To-day  protargol  and  argyrol  are 
in  the  field.  In  the  writer's  opinion  they  are 
better  than  their  predecessors  and  of  great  value, 
but  valuable  only  when  used  with  a  knowledge 
of  their  limitations. 

Other  recent  preparations,  acetozone,  picric 
acid,  mercurol,  etc.,  have  had  their  trial  and  gone 
their  way  without  apparently  winning  a  per- 
manent place.  The  only  medicaments  in  the 
whole  list  which  have  kept  their  repute  may  be 
said  to  be: 

I.  Bland  injections:  Potassium  permanganate. 

II.  Germicides:  weak  silver  nitrate,  protargol, 
argyrol. 

ni.  Irritant  and  germicide;  Corrosive  sublimate, 
silver  nitrate  in  stronger  solution. 
IV.  Astringent:  Zinc  sulphate. 

This,  even  brought  to  these  lowest  terms,  is  a 
considerable  list.  The  question  is,  What  can  be 
accomplished  clinically  with  each  or  all  of  these? 
First  as  to  very  early  cases  —  those  possibly 
fully  accessible  to  germicides.  In  these  cases 
abortion  is  a  possibility.  It  may  somelimes  be 
accomplished  by  any  of  the  germicides,  stronger 
nitrate  solutions,  corrosive,  or  even  the  organic 
silver  combinations.  But  this  is  practicable  only 
in  those  cases  where  gonococei  are  found  present 
in  the  urethra  very  early  after  exposure,  before 
the  starting  of  discharge  or  definite  symptoms. 
Such  opportunities  are  rare.  The  patient  usually 
comes  to  the  surgeon  when  and  because  he  has 
symptoms,  and  at  this  stage  actual  abortion  is 
possible,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  only  by  using 
very  strong  nitrate  solutions,  and-  then  only  in 
so  small  a  proportion  of  cases  that  the  risk  of 
using  this  injection  as  a  routine  is  not  justified. 
Weaker  germicides  are  powerless  to  accomplish 
this  result.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  against 
a  germicidal  treatment  to  diminish  infection  with 
the  hope  not  of  abortion  but  of  rapid  cure,  and 

*  At  the  time  so  many  imposubly  rosy  oonelunons  were  banf 
advanced  that  we  decided  to  withhold  our  remits.  They  heve 
never  been  published. 
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it  is  vith  thiB  end  in  view  that  the  organic  silver 
salts  have  nuunly  been'used  as  sole  treatment. 
The  writer  has  so  treated  many  cases  and  has 
seen  a  good  many  that  have  been  so  treated  by 
others,  but  cannot  heartily  commend  the  results 
of  this  routine  used  alone.  In  weaker  solutions 
the  germicidal  action  is  slight;  in  stronger  solu- 
tions there  is  a  germicidal  effect,  but  not  all 
gonococci  are  killed  out,  and  meanwhile  the 
symptoms  of  disease  do  not  subside  satisfac- 
torily. Often,  especially  with  protargol,  if  strong 
enough  percentages  are  used  to  act  as  real  germ- 
icides, the  effect  is  irritant,  compelling  a  change  of 
treatment. 

Hcratol  seems  to  act  better  as  a  germicide  in 
weak  solution  than  either  argyrol  or  protargol, 
so  far  as  the  writa*'s  limited  trial  of  it  shows. 

(^  the  average,  however,  none  of  these  germi- 
cides alone  has  given  first-rate  results  in  cases 
where  the  dischai^e  was  already  established. 
Early  posterior  infections  seem  unduly  common, 
and  persistence  of  urethral  infiltration  (even 
when  the  discharge  is  decreased)  and  recurrence 
on  cessation  of  treatment  have  been  too  frequent. 
These  agents  do  not,  alone,  kill  out  the  infection, 
and  there  are  better  methods  of  mitigating  symp- 
toms. 

For  the  lessening  of  symptoms  per  ae,  that  is, 
the  relief  of  ardor  and  of  discharge,  and  for  the 
lessening  of  infiltration,  the  most  satisfactory 
method  is  that  of  frequent,  profuse,  hot,  bland 
irrigations.  In  practice  this  means  permanganate 
injections,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
8pe<afic  action  of  the  permanganate  is  slight. 
Janet,  who  has  so  strongly  commended  perman- 
ganate in  treatment,  chums  a  peculiar  resultant 
edema  which  gives,  he  tells  us,  a  soil  unfavorable 
to  gonococcus  growth,  but  there  are  apparently 
no  data  to  show  whether  this  is  due  to  perman- 
ganate as  such  or  merely  to  the  effect  of  prolonged 
and  hot  irrigation.  The  latter  view  would  seem 
to  be  indicated  by  the  apparently  equal  results  of 
strong  or  weak  permanganate  solutions,  and 
especially  by  the  results  of  hot  water  irrigation,* 
and  the  considerable  series-  of  cases  reported  by 
Woodruff*  with  excellent  results  from  very  fre- 
quent hot  irrigations  of  deci-normal  salt  solution. 
The  mechanical  washing  is  certainly  useful.  The 
oft-repeated  stretching  and  collapse  of  a  proper 
irrigation  give  an  excellent  emptying  out  of 
folds  and  of  follicles,  and  the  prolonged  contact  of 
fluid  at  high  temperature  may  have  much  value. 
As  to  any  germicidal  or  other  special  effect  of 
permanganate  the  writer  is  inclined  to  doubt  its 
importance. 

Whatever  be  the  exact  explanation,  the  net 
result  of  these  permanganate  injections,  clini- 
cally, is  marked  relief  of  subjective  symptoms, 
diminution  of  the  discharge  to  a  minimum,  a 
lessened  infiltratic^ofthe  urethra,  and,  if  the 
technique  be  satisfactory,  a  checking  of  the 
backward  spread  -of  the  infection .  The  gonococci 
diminish  in,  number  or  disappear  from  the  dis- 

<K}a:   CbL    F.   a.    KrimUl.   dar    Ham-  and  Sexiulorgane,  xi 
H<A7. 
•Woodruff:  Med.  Beoord,  1901,  liz,  401. 


charjge,  and  in  time  we  get  cures  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases.  No  other  method  approaches 
this  in  relieving  symptoms,  and  if  these  irriga- 
tions can  be  skillfully  given  twice,  or  even  once 
a  day,  the  patient  is  kept  very  comfortable, 
free  from  pain  and  nearly  free  from  discharge. 
But  rapid  cures  are  not  often  obtained  in  this 
way.  In  the  rule  we  get  gonococci  outlasting 
the  symptoms  they  cause,'  a  cessation  of  treat- 
ment is  followed  by  a  return  of  pus  and  we  must 
begin  again  and  are  apt  to  reach  a  cure  only  after 
a  month  or  so.  The  method  is  an  excellent  one, 
but  it  is  slow.  Somewhat  more  satisfactory  is 
the  plan  of  switching  over,  when  the  urethra  has 
become  tolerant,  to  similar  profuse  irrigations 
of  silver  nitrate  from  ^Jgn  up  to  yoSsv 
The  nitrate  has  a  germicidal  as  well  as  an  astrin- 
gent effect.  It  cannot,  however,  be  used  until 
rather  late;  used  early  in  any  concentration  that 
would  be  useful  it  gives  rise  to  much  irritation, 
except  in  tough  and  experienced  urethrse  where 
it  may  render  excellent  service  from  the  start. 
Corrosive  sublimate  may  be  equally  serviceable 
after  the  first  stage  but  has  no  advantage.  The 
astringents  pure  and  simple  often  act  well  at  this 
time,  but  have  next  to  no  antiseptic  power. 
Used  early  they  relieve  symptoms  somewhat, 
but  that  is  all.  Used  later  they  serve  all  purpose 
save  disinfection.  After  the  process  no  longer 
depends  on  present  infection  they  are,  however, 
most  in  place  and  indispensable  to  the  cleaning 
up  of  shreds  in  some  cases  that  have  lasted  long. 

The  writer's  method  has  been  to  combine  the 
method  of  profuse  irrigation  with  the  use  of  germi- 
cides from  the  start  and  in  this  way  to  obtain 
combined  results.  The  germicides  may,  in  this 
way,  be  used  in  stronger  solution  than  if  used 
alone,  owing  to  the  lessened  sensibility;  owing 
to  previous  cleansing  the  solution  comes  in  more 
direct  contact  with  the  epithelium,  and  since 
irrigations  are  done  imder  an  alternating  pressure 
that  helps  empty  the  follicles  even  these  lurking- 
places  of  infection  are  rendered  more  accessible. 
By  using  silver  preparations  in  this  way  very 
fair  germicidal  results  are  obtained.  At  the 
same  time  the  relief  of  symptoms  is  assured  by 
the  irrigations.  On  this  basis  and  only  on  this 
basis  has  the  writer  attained  satisfactory  results. 

Of  course,  the  results  are  not  uniform.  In 
most  cases  where  the  disease  is  attacked  early 
and  the  treatment  fully  carried  out  the  disease  is 
cut  short  as  an  anterior  process  and  lasts  only 
from  ten  days  to  three  weeks  and  this  without 
subjective  symptoms  and  with  a  minimal  dis- 
charge, often  no  more  than  a  morning  drop  after 
the  first  day  or  two.  Not  all  cases  do  this,  and 
with  cases  where  there  is  already  a  profuse  dis- 
charge, whether  with  or  without  posterior  involve- 
ment, the  results,  while  very  satisfactory  as  to 
reduction  of  symptoms,  are  not  always  so  good 
as  far  as  the  cure  of  the  infection  is  concerned. 

*  Rarely  we  find  gonooocci  present  in  enormous  numbers  at  a 
time  when  the  total  discharge  la  a  matter  of  a  few  drops  only,  and 
only  partly  punilent.  These  easee  do  not  relapse  quickUr  when 
treatment  la  omitted,  but  they  do  relapse.  Whatever  inhibition 
has  been  exerted  on  these  gonocooei  is  evidently  only  fleetins. 
More  often  the  remaining  gonooocci  are  so  few  aa  to  be  overlooked, 
but  the  result  ia  the  same. 
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Some  such  cases  do  clean  up  very  promptly,  others 
show  persistence  of  a  few  gonococci  and  tend  to 
recur.  Rarely  there  develops  a  posterior  infec- 
tion. In  all  cases,  however,  where  posterior 
infections  have  appeared  imder  this  course  of 
treatment  they  have  been  very  mild  and  of  very 
short  duration  as  if  the  virulence  of  the  gonococci 
had  been  lessened. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  habit  when  discharge 
has  ceased  and  shreds  are  very  few  and  gonococci 
have  been  apparently  absent  for  some  days,  to 
cease  treatment  entirely  for  about  four  days  to 
test  results.  In  the  cases  where  there  is  a  return 
of  gonococci  and  discharge  a  short  course  of  the 
same  treatment  wiU  usually  clear  up  the  process 
permanently.  As  a  rule,  however,  by  this  time 
the  urethra  is  become  insensitive  and  tolerant, 
and  silver  nitrate  injections  are  equally  service- 
able. Moreover,  nitrate  injections  call  for  less 
frequent  repetition  and  the  treatment  can  thus 
be  made  less  burdensome  without  being  less 
efficient. 

The  practical  detail  of  this  method  is  about  as 
follows: 

(a)  In  cases  where^reatmerU  is  begun  at  the  first 
appearance  of  discharge.  Immediate  gravity  irri- 
gation with  permanganate  of  potash  ^jfsv,  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne  comfortably,  in  large  quantity, 
followed  by  syringe  injection  of  5%  solution  of 
protargol  or  argyrol  held  in  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 
This  procedure  is  repeated  twice  a  day  in  the 
same  way  save  that  at  the  second  or  third  injec- 
tion the  silver  solution  is  pushed  up  to  10%  and 
is  held  in.fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

After  three  days  the  interval  is  lengthened, 
the  routine  is  carried  out  but  once  a  day. 

At  ten  days  to  two  weeks  the  process  is  usually 
apparently  gone  save  for  some  shreds,  and  treat- 
ment is  interrupted  to  test  results. 

(6)  Where  there  is  already  a  discharge,  ardor, 
and  a  stiff  urethra.  Permanganate  alone  is 
usually  used  until  conditions  improve  enough  to 
give  the  protargol  proper  access  to  the  urethra 
wall.  Before  this  it  is  nearly  useless  and  may  be 
irritant.  Usually  the  protargol  can  be  profitably 
added  to  the  treatment  at  the  second  or  third 
treatment.  These  cases  are  not  aa  a  rule  fit  to 
test  as  to  cure  before  two  or  three  weeks. 

(c)  Where  there  is  already  a  posterior  injection. 
The  treatment  is  the  same  except  that  about  every 
fourth  treatment  a  posterior  irrigation  with 
permanganate  is  added.  This  is  usually  suffi- 
cient and  the  writer  has  never  become  convinced 
of  the  utility  of  using  silver  proteids  in  the  pos- 
terior urethra.  These  posterior  cases,  of  course, 
last  longer, and  imless  things  look  very  encourag- 
ing it  has  often  seemed  unwise  to  attempt  treat- 
ment even  of  the  anterior  process  more  than  once 
a  day. 

In  any  of  the  cases  if  a  discharge  recurs  after 
ceasing  treatment  to  test  results  or  in  any  case 
where  the  disease  is  not  apparently  about  well 
within  three  weeks  the  writer  has  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  substitute  irrigations  of  silver  nitrate 
^jVf  running  up  to  ^^s  or  tsVifj  ot  occasion- 
ally corrosive  sublimate  TiiirTr  or  Tsiin. 


In  cases  where  there  is  a  persistence  of  shreds 
after  the  infection  has  gone  by  zinc  sulphate  solu- 
tions running  up  to  about  1%  render  excellent 
service. 

Where  early  active  treatment  has  kept  dis- 
charge and  infiltration  down  to  a  minimum  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  tendency  to  this  persistence 
of  shreds.  Astringents  are  often  unnecessary, 
and  in  the  cases  treated  according  to  the  above 
routine  the  writer  has  found  the  late  use  of  the 
endoscope  and  the  dilator  entirely  superfluous, 
which  has  not  been  his  experience  when  using 
other  methods. 

As  to  the  mechanical  technique  the  writer 
would  insist  upon  two  points  only;  namely,  that 
all  irrigations  be  from  the  meatus  without  intro- 
duction of  any  instrument '  and  that  the  irriga- 
tions be  carried  out  so  that  the  anterior  urethra 
shall  be  alternately  well-distended  and  thoroughly 
collapsed.  What  form  of  nozzle  and  other  appa- 
ratus is  used  is  of  secondary  importance  so  long 
as  it  does  the  work  and  is  familiar  to  the  mani- 
pulator through  much  use. 

Personally  the  writer  uses  a  Rees  nozzle*  or  a 
Kiefer,  and  latterly  a  glass  double-current  nozzle 
especially  made  for  him  which  fits  all  forms  of 
meatus  as  the  Kiefer  does  not.  With  these  is 
used  an  ordinary  irrigator  with  a  head  of  three 
feet  for  anterior  and  about  five  feet  for  postcpor 
irrigation.  Irrigations  are  done  •mth  the  patient 
sitting  or  standing. 

Posterior  irrigations  are  done  with  the  same 
nozzle  in  the  meatus  in  the  way  advocated  by 
Janet,  by  having  the  patient  relax  and  try  to 
urinate  against  a  pressure  of  about  five  feet  of 
water  or  rather  of  solution.  Rarely  this  fails  to 
work,  and  a  catheter  must  be  used  for  irrigation 
by  Diday's  method. 

The  case  histories  appended  are  not  picked  for 
good  results,  and  as  a  whole  may  be  classed  as 
worse  than  the  average  that  should  be  obtained, 
because  they  include  cases  that  did  not  "  tend 
up."  They  are  chosen  simply  as  giving  a  fair 
view  of  the  course  of  various  sorts  of  cases  under 
this  line  of  treatment. 

ACUTE  CASES  SEEN  EARLT.   EABLT  CURB. 

Case  I.  One  previous  infection  several  years  ago; 
thoroughly  cured.  Exposure  four  days  previous,  seen 
on  the  first  day  that  any  dischargetvaa  noted. 

Ist  day.  Discharge  already  considerable  and  puru- 
lent. Many  gonococci  present  intra-  and  extra-cellular. 
Permanganate  irrigation,  1-8,000;  5%  protargol. 

2d  day,  A.M.  No  discharge  —  few  uireds.  Per- 
manganate; 5%  protargol.  P.M.  A  drop  of  pus  at 
meatus.    Permanganate;   5%  protargol. 

3d  day,  A.M.  No  discharge.  Permanganate;  10% 
protargol.    P.M.  Same. 

4th  day.  Minimal  discharge.  No  gonococci  to  be 
found.  Permanganate  and  10%  protargol  only  once 
a  day. 

Sth  day.  No  discharge,  same  routine. 

6th  day.  Same. 

8th  day.  Same.    No  treatment  yesterday. 

'  Irrigation  with  a  eatheter  gives  no  advantage,  and  does  eertwnly 
oubject  the  inflamed  urethea  to  needless  trauma.  Moreover,  the 
writer  has  rarely  been  able  to  produce  as  satisfactory  dilatation  and 


writer  baa  rarely  been  able  to  produce 
emptying  with  tM  catheter  in  the  canal 
•  Similar  to  the  Valentine  —  prefen 


handier. 


preferred  only  because  lifter  and 
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lOth  day.  No  diacharge.  Shreds  minimal.  Qtanged 
to  irrigationB  witii  hot  corroBive  sublimate,  1-15,000. 

14th  day.  No  treatment  for  four  days.  No  dis- 
charge, almost  no  shreds;   corrosive,  1-10,000. 

17th  day.  Same. 

20th  day.  No  discharge,  one  And  only,  shoving 
microscopically  nothing  but  epithelium.  Urethra  cali- 
brated for  possible  (old)  stricture,  and  prostate  exam- 
ined.    Corrosive,  1-10,000.     Discharged. 

The  patient  reported  some  weeks  later,  no  recur- 
rence, entirely  well. 

Cabb  II.  Seven  previous  attacks.  Last  one  under 
my  care,  entirely  cured  after  about  seven  weeks,  by 
permanganate  irrigations,  etc.  Exposed  three  days  ago. 
Now  shows  meatus  puffy,  with  a  drop  of  pus.  Many 
gonococci,  intracellular.    Some  epithelium  with  the  pus. 

1st  day.  Potaamiun  permanganate,  1-6,000;  7% 
protargolj  held  in  fifteen  minutes. 

2d  day,  A  .M.  Drop  of  discharge.  Permanganate ;  pro- 
targol,  7%,  ten  minutes.     P.M.  Same,  protaigol,  7%. 

3d  day,  A.M.  Same.  Permanganate.  I^targol, 
5%.     PJtf.  Same. 

4th  day.  A.M.  Almost  no  discharge.  No  gonococci 
to  be  foun^.  Permanganate,  1-6,0(W;  protargol,  7%. 
P.M.  Same. 

5th  day,  A.M.  No  discharge  at  all.  Permanganate, 
protargol,    7%.    P.M.   Permanganate,  no   protargol. 

6th  day.  A  drop  of  watery  discharge  in  morning. 
Only  moderate  number  of  shreds.  Permanganate  and 
5%  proUu^l,  once  a  day  only. 

From  this  point  on,  dail^  permanganate,  protargol 
omitted;  with  this  omission  the  watery  dischai^ 
ceased.  On  the  tenth  day  the  few  shreds  showed 
hardly  anything  but  epithelium,  and  silver  nitrate  and 
corrosive  irrigations  were  used.  At  sixteen  days 
treatment  was  interrupted  to  test.  There  was  no  re- 
currence, and  on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  a  week  after 
the  last  treatment,  the  urethral  caliber,  and  the  pros- 
tate were  oveihauled. 

This  patient  reported  eight  days  later,  entirely  well, 
without  any  shre^  on  examination.  He  has  remained 
well  for  two  years. 

Cask  III.  One  previous  attack  a  year  ago  imder  my 
care;  thoroughly  cured  after  six  weeks  of  irrigations, 
without  remaining  shreds.    Fixposure  four  days  ago. 

1st  day.  Discharge  first  noted  to-day.  There  is 
now  a  moderate  purulent  discharge  containing  a  good 
deal  of  epithelium.  Many  gonococci  on  epithelial  cells, 
few  in  leucocytes.  Permanganate,  1-6,000;  protargol, 
5%. 

2d  day,  A.M.  No  discharge;  few  shreds.  Perman- 
ganate. Protargol,  5%.  P.M.  A  drop  of  pus.  Per- 
manganate, 1-8,000;   protargol,  5%. 

3d  day,  A.M.  Few  shreds.  Permanganate ;  pro- 
targol, 10%.  Infiltration  gone.  P.M.  A  little  dis- 
rhuge;     protargol,    10%. 

41h  day.  No  discharge.  Shreds  purulent,  no  gono- 
cocci found.  Permanganate,  1-8,000.  Protargol 
omitted. 

5th  day.  Same.  Permanganate  once  a  day  till 
tenUi  day.  Meanwhile  active  exercise,  some  ucohol 
on  ninth  day. 

10th  day.  No  discharge.  No  symptoms.  Shreds 
few  and  without  gonococci,  but  with  pus.  Corrosive 
sublimate  anterior  irrigation,  1-15,000. 

The  sublimate  injection  was  repeated  (running  up 
to  1-10,000)  every  three  days  till  the  twentieth  day, 
there  was  then  but  one  shred  to  be  found,  of  epithelium 
only.  Routine  examination  of  urethra  and  prostate 
n^^tive. 

Ihis  patient  was  seen  some  weeks  later.  There  had 
been  no  return  of  trouble  and  the  urine  was  free  from 
shreds. 


ACXTTB    CASS   8XXN    XABLY;   INrSCTION    CURED    RARLY. 
LONGBR  "  8HBKD  STAGE." 

Case  IV.  One  infection  previous.  Well  for  a  year 
save  occasionally  few  shreds. 

1st  day.  Slight  discharge  appeared  to-day.  Incu- 
bation four  days.  Drop  of  pus  only,  but  shows  intra- 
and  extra-cellidar  gonococci  in  fair  number.  Perman- 
ganate, 1-6,000;  protargol,  5%,  for  ten  minutes. 

2d  day,  A.M.  Same.    P.M.  Same. 

3d  day,  A.M.  Urethra  dilatable  without  pain;  no 
discharge  except  drop  in  morning.  Same  treatment, 
but  10%  protargol. 

This  treatment  continued  twice  a  day  until  fifth  day, 
permanganate,  1-6,000;  protargol,  10%,  held  for  ten 
to  twenty  minutes.  There  was  no  discharge  after  the 
second  day,  but  persistent  shreds  containing  gonococci 
up  to  the  fifth  day. 

6th  day.  No  discharge.  A  very  few  shreds  without 
gonococci  with  a  good  proportion  of  epithelium.  Ure- 
thra dilatable,  insensitive.  At  this  time  the  patient 
left  town  and  carried  out  his  own  injections  of  10% 
protargol  for  a  week. 

14th  day.  Still  shreds,  but  no  discharge  or  symp- 
toms and  no  gonococci  in  the  shreds.  Permanganate 
irrigation  every  other  day  for  a  week,  then  astringent 
irrigations  every  four  days. 

34th  day.  No  discharge.  One  shred  only,  showing 
only  mucus  and  epithdium.  No  gonococci.  Dis- 
charged. 

This  patient  was  followed  by  telephone  for  several 
weeks;  there  was  no  recurrence,  and  an  examination,  a 
month  later,  showed  a  normal  canal  and  normal  urine 

ACUTE  CASE  SEEN  EARLY,  PROORKS8BD  SATISFAC- 
TORILY FOR  A  TIME.  RELAPSED  FOR  CAUSE,  RE- 
TREATED.  RELATIVELY  EARLY  CURB. 

Case  V.  One  previous  infection,  cured.  Seen  on 
the  second  day  of  discharge. 

1st  day.  Profuse  purulent  discharge;  very  many 
gonococci.    Permanganate,    5%  protargol. 

2d  day.  Discharge  much  less.  Permanganate,  10% 
protargol. 

3d  day.  Discharge  entirely  gone.  Treatment  re- 
peated. This  was  repeated  once  daily  until  the 
eleventh  day.  There  was  a  minimal  discharge  twice 
during  this  time.  Then  he  absented  himself  for  three 
days  and  returned  with  a  discharge  containing  gonoc- 
occi and  with  a  mild  posterior  infection  without 
symptoms. 

Under  routine  permanganate  and  silver  nitrate  all 
this  cleared  up  in  thirteen  days. 

26th  day.  Very  slight,  thin  discharge,  shreds;  no 
gonococci. 

32d  day.  Discharge  gone.    Silver  nitrate. 

34th  day.  Last  appearance  for  treatment;  appar- 
ently cured,  few  epithelial  shreds  in  first  portion  only- 

This  patient  reported  a  few  weeks  later;  had  had  no 
return.  Urine  examined  showed  one  or  two  shreds 
only,  of  epithelial  type. 

ACUTE  CASE  SEEN  EARLY,  RELAPSED  FOR  CAUSE. 
LONO  PBRSISTANCB  OF  GONOCOCCI  WITHOUT  OBVIotlS 
CAUSE.   EVENTUAL  CURE. 

Case  VI.  Two  previous  infections.  The  first  with 
a  gleet  of  some  months,  the  second  recovering  promptly 
and  without  recurrence  or  i>ersi8tent  shredb. 

1st  day.  Four  days  incubation,  one  day  of  symptoms. 
Discharge  slight,  containing  much  epithelium  and  some 
pus.  Gonococci  in  fair  number  extra-and  intra^cellular. 
Some  infiltration  of  walls  of  urethra.  Permangan- 
ate, 5%  protargol,  for  four  minutes. 

2d  day,  AJIrf.     Discharge    gone;   few    shreds,    no 
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gonooocoi.  Permaiigaii&te,  3%  protargol,  five  minutes. 
P.M.  Same.  Permanganate,  2%  protargol,  five  min- 
utes; urethra  already  fully  dilatable. 

3d  day,  A.M.  Two  or  three  shreds  only.  Perman- 
ganate and  3%  protargol  for  five  minutes.  P.M.  Same, 
but  protargol,  1%  only. 

4m  d^.  A.M.  Few  shreds  only.  No  gonococci  in 
them.  Permanganate,  1-8,000,  protargol,  2%,  for 
four  minutes.    P.M.  Same. 

5t}i  day.  Same  a.m.  and  p.m. 

6th  day.  Same.  Once  a  day  only.  Now  no  dis- 
charge.   No  symptoms,  very  few  fine  shreds. 

Omitted  treatment  and  mdulged  in  alcohol.  Pus 
and  many  gonococci  reappeared.  Permanganate  and 
protargol  apain  abolished  discharge  in  six  days. 
Gonococci  disappeared  after  three  days.  Shreds  per- 
sisted and  treatment  with  permanganate  and  protargol 
was  carried  out  for  two  weeks.  Shreds  persisted  and 
irrigations  of  «lver  nitrate  were  substituted,  but  on 
ceasing  treatment  (after  a  long  interval  of  minimal 
shreds  without  gonococci  and  of  nearly  pure  epithe- 
lium) there  was  a  recurrence  of  pus  and  gonococci  on 
the  thirty-second  day,  and  nitrate  treatment  was  re- 
sumed for  ten  days,  then  dropped.  There  were  then 
only  one  or  two  epitheUal  shreds,  and  the  usual  cali- 
bration and  prostate  examination  before  discharge  a 
week  later,  with  indulgence'  in  liquor  and  coitus  left  a 
dean  urine.  There  h^  been  no  return  of  trouble  for 
a  year  after  he  was  discharged. 

A.CTJTI1  CASUS  SEEN  LATB.      RAPID  PERMANENT  CURE. 

Case  VII.  Discharge  of  two  weeks  duration.  No 
previous  attack  for  many  years.  Has  been  under 
treatment  for  two  weeks  with  methyl  blue  and  with 
protargol  bougies  with  no  great  improvement. 

Ist  day.  Moderate  punuent  discharge;  gonococci. 
Permanganate,  1-5,000. 

2d  day.  Discharge  almost  gone.  Shreds  moderate  in 
number.  Permanganate  and  3%  protargol.  No  gon- 
ococci. 

3d  day.  No  discharge  at  all.      Permanganate  only. 

4th  day.  No  discharge.  Permanganate,  protargol, 
3%,  held  in  eight  minutes. 

5th  day.  Same.  Ebqploration  revealed  a  stricture  two 
inches  from  meatus  about  fifteen  F.  in  caliber. 

6th  day.  Same, 

7th  day.  No  discharge,  few  shreds.  Silver  nitrate, 
1-4,000. 

8ih  day.  Same. 

9th  day.  Same. 

12th  day.  No  treatment  for  three  dajrs.  Some 
shreds,  but  only  of  pure  epithelial  type. 

Reported  at  twenty-three  days;  only  epithelial 
shreds. 

At  thirty-eight  days  a  fresh  discharge  appeared  two 
days  after  fre^  exposure.  C!onsiderable  pus;  no  gon- 
ococci; entirely  gone  after  one  treatment  with 
permanganate  and  10%  protargol.  A  few  shreds 
persisted  until  a  week  later,  when  the  anterior  stric- 
ture was  cut,  they  then  rapidly  and  permanantly  dis- 
appeared. No  recurrence,  and  no  shreds  when  seen 
a  year  later. 

Case  YUI.  One  infection  fifteen  years  ago  or  more. 
Present  infection  of  eight  days'  duration,  treated  only 
with  santal  oil. 

1st  day.  Moderate  discharge,  rather  thin;  a  good 
many  typical  gonococci.  Irrigation  with  perman- 
ganate. 

2d  day.  Discharge  gone;  shreds,  in  fair  amount. 
Permanganate,  5%  protargol,  for  eight  minutes. 

3d  day.  Shreds  rather  few.  Pennanganate,  pro- 
targol 10%,  for  ten  minutes. 

4th  day.  Shreds  few.       Permanganate,    protargol. 


10%,  for  five  minutes.  From  fourth  to  ninth  day  he 
had  to  carry  out  treatment  at  home. 

9th  day.  There  are  only  a  few  shreds  with  no  infil- 
tration remaining.    Anterior  injection  of  5%  protargol 

11th  day.  No  treatment  for  past  two  days.  Few 
fine  shreds  only.    Protargol,  5%  every  other  day. 

18th  day.  Nothing  in  urine,  apparently  well. 

This  patient  reported  some  weeks  later ;  there  had 
been  no  recurrence  of  trouble ;  there  were  then  no  tHareda 
in  the  urine. 

Case  IX.  One  previous  infection  years  ago.  Seen 
two  weeks  after  fresh  discharge  began. 

1st  day.  Moderate  purulent  disch^ge,  showing  many 
gonococci.  Daily  permanganate  irrigations  and  aoetr 
ozone  for  a  week.    No  improvement. 

7th  day.  No  better.  Permanganate,  5%  protargol, 
for  ten  minutes. 

He  could  come  in  only  every  other  day  at  which 
times  permanganate  and  5%  protargol  for  tea  minutes 
were  used. 

17th  day.  No  discharge;  very  few  shreds. 

This  patient  quit  treatment  at  seventeen  days,  but 
reported  a  few  weeks  later.  There  had  been  no  return 
and  an  examination  of  the  urine  showed  no  ahreds  at  all. 

acute    CASS,    seen    late,    relapse    for    cause,    RE- 
TREATED.     RELATIVELY  RAPID  CURE. 

Case  X.    First  infection.    One  week  duration. 

Ist  day.  IVofuse  piu*ulent  dischar^;  gonococci 
present.  A  severe  acute  anterior  infection.  Perman- 
ganate irrigation  every  other  day. 

5th  day.  Discharge  somewhat  less.  Permanganate 
irrigation  daily,  followed  by  5%  protargol. 

9th  day.  Discharge  has  wholly  disappeared.  Daily 
irrigation,  anterior,  with  silver  mtrate,  1-5,000. 

17th  day.  For  some  days  only  a  few  shreds  in  firet 
urine.  After  indulgence  in  soda  water  without  other 
cause,  the  discharge  has  recurred  with  slight  posterior 
infection  without  symptoms.  Gonococci  a^n  present. 
Silver  nitrate  continued  as  daily  anterior  irrigation,  and 
every  three  days  posterior  injection  as  well. 

28th  day.  Gonococci  again  gone. 

29th  day.  No  discharge,  few  shreds;  no  gonocood 
no  sign  of  posterior  infection. 

Treatment  continued  every  two  or  three  days  for 
twelve  days  with  anterior  injections  of  weak  silver 
nitrate.  In  the  meantime  there  was  no  discharge  and 
only  a  small  and  diminishing  number  of  shreds.  The 
patient  reported  five  days  after  omitting  all  treatment. 
Iliere  was  no  trace  of  shreds  in  the  urin^. 

This  is  not  a  brilliant  showing  compared  with 
some  series  published',  but  it  is  contended  that  it 
compares  most  favorably  with  what  is  actually 
accomplished.  It  may  be  repeated  that  these  are 
not  picked  cases  except  in  so  far  as  notes  on  many 
cases  were  insufficient.  The  cases  were  of  ftesh 
urethritis  with  demonstrated  gonococci  and  were 
in  each  case  followed  up  long  after  to  make  sure 
of  entire  and  permanent  cure.  The  way  to  make 
a  more  brilliant  showing  is  to  report  cases  earlier; 
when  discharge  has  ceased  most  patients,  unless 
warned  strongly,  pronounce  themselves  cured  and 
omit  treatment ;  moreover,  it  is  fair  to  draw  con- 
clusions only  from  results  obtained  in  fresh  infec- 
tions in  urethrse  not  previously  infected,  or  at 
least  known  to  have  been  really  cured  of  any 

*  A  ciira  in  the  writer's  notion  meaju:  (a)  dinppeaianoe  of  all  di*- 
oharge;  (6)  dis^peaiance  of  gonocooci ;  (c)  diiappearmnoe  of  "  ^a- 
ins  ''^of  the  meatus;  (d)  dim^wanmee,  permanent^,  ol  ptaetieaUy 
fUTpua  from  the  few  lemainmg  shreda;  epitMial  ■hreda  an,  of 
eouiae,  not  paatokigical. 
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previous  infection.  The  very  frequent  acute 
proceeses  occurring  in  the  course  of  quiet  chronic 
gonorrhea  often  can  be  quickly  cleaned  up  under 
any  treatment,  even  with  internal  use  of  the 
babams  alone. 

To  sum  up,  the  writer  believes  thoroughly  that 
all  cases  of  early  acute  gonorrhea  except  in  the 
presence  of  some  contra-indication  (such  as 
phimosis  or  acute  folliculitis)  do  better  under 
active  irrigation  which  in  itself  much  reduces  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  and  he  believes  that  the 
"  organic  "  silver  preparations  used  not  alone  but 
in  combination  with  profuse  bland  irrigations 
accomphsh  definite  results  by  germicidal  action. 

By  following  out  a  routine  based  on  this,  varied 
to  suit  varying  cases,  we  can  effect  a  very  rapid 
cure  in  a  certain  j)roportion  of  cases,  a  very  con- 
mderable  diminution  of  time  of  treatment  re- 

auired  in  the  other  cases,  a  very  comfortable  con- 
ition  as  to  symptoms  during  the  course  of 
treatment  and,  by  no  means  least,  the  most 
e£5cient  limitation  as  yet  possible  of  the  area 
involved  as  well  as  of  the  duration,  and  hence  the 
best  chance  for  avoidance  of  comphcations  and 
chTonic  processes. 


GLYCOSURIA  IN  PREGNANCY.* 

BT  JiUOB  UAatB  JACUON,  IIJ>.,    BOnOH, 

Pkyndan  to  Oyt-PatimU,  Maataeku—IU  Omeml  HfpHal, 

AMD    lAjaa   B.   TOKBBBT,   K.D.,    BOSTOR, 

PKatieiaa    to    Ovt-PaHtnU,  Bottan    Luino-In  Hotpilal;   Auittant 
M  Obttetria,  Harvard  MtiUcal  Sehotl. 

Blot  in  1856  foimd  a  physiological  glycosuria 
in  the  urine  of  all  women  at  the  lying-in  period, 
in  all  nursing  women,  and  in  a  certain  number 
of  pregnant  women.  Sugar  was  present  in 
amounts  as  high  as  8  gr.  per  1,000  cc.  of  mine. 
He  did  not  state  the  kind  of  sugar  found,  and  it 
was  not  until  1877  that  Hofmeister  demonstrated 
it  to  be  lactose.  Since  that  time  many  observers 
have  noted  the  existence  of  glycosuria  in  this 
class  of  cases  and  have  brought  forward  different 
theories  to  accoimt  for  its  presence.  Brocard 
in  1898  found  a  temporary  glycosuria  in  60  out 
of  125  cases  of  pregnancy  between  the  seventh 
and  ninth  months,  the  varieties  of  sugar  being 
glucose  and  lactose.  Marie  des  Bouvenes  in  103 
pr^nant  women  out  of  353  examinations  found 
109  positive  glucose  reactions,  or  about  40%. 
Commandeur  and  Porcher  recently  found  glyco- 
suria present  in  twenty  cases  just  prior  to  delivery. 
Very  frequently  the  proportion  of  sugar  found 
was  so  small  that  ordinary  methods  of  determi- 
nation were  not  always  delicate  enough  to 
demonstrate  its  presence. 

Brocard  thought  the  glycosuria  due  to  a  distur- 
bance of  general  nutrition.  Charrin,  his  co-worker, 
su^ested  that  the  excess  of  fat  in  the  b'ver  of 
pr^nant  women  might  explain  this  tendency. 
C!ommandeur  and  Porcher  in  a  recent  article  upon 
the  subject  maintfun  that  the  uncertainty  of  the 
physiology  of  the  breast  has  been  the  difficulty 
in  determining  the  caiise.  They  state  that  from 
the  experiments  of  Paul  Bert  in  1884,  which 

*  B«ad  before  the  Obetetricid  Sooety  of  Boaton,  Oct.  25, 1904. 


they  have  since  confirmed,  it  has  been  definitely 
proven  that  glucose,  which  is  made  in  the  liver, 
is  transformed  in  the  breast  into  lactose.  This 
process  increases  as  lactation  appears.  When 
there  is  an  excess  of  glucose  in  the  liver  or  when 
the  breast  is  not  ready  for  action  this  excess  of 
glucose  is  thrown  into  the  blood  and  appears  in 
the  urine.  Then  there  is  a  temporary  glycosuria 
which  may  occur  from  various  causes  as  fright, 
injuries,  nervous  conditions,  creatinine  and  its 
bases  febrile  attacks,  acute  diseases,  action  of 
certain  toxic  substances,  ingestion  of  saccharine 
foods,  anesthetics,  and  others.  Pathological 
glycosuria  is  due  only  to  the  condition  known  as 
diabetes  mellitus.  In  this  condition  glucose  is 
present  in  quantities  from  J  to  10%.  The 
urine  is  increased  in  quantity  and  possesses 
various  properties  which  are  recognized  as  being 
associated  with  that  disease. 

The  relation  of  glycosuia  to  pregnancy  is  an 
interesting  one  and  a  number  of  cases  of  this 
condition  have  been  collected.  It  has  been 
possible  to  divide  the  cases  into  two  classes: 

(1)  Showing  a  temporary  glycosuria  during 
some  part  of  the  pregnancy  where  no  other 
sjnnptoms  existed,  where  the  glycosuria  was 
small  in  amoimt  and  varied  but  little;  and 

(2)  Showing  a  glycosuria  present  where  the 
amount  was  larger  with  a  tendency  to  increase, 
and  where  other  symptoms  existed. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Craigin 
of  Boston  and  Dr.  Ingalls  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
we  are  able  to  report  three  recent  cases  of 
glycosuria  in  pregnancy  and  we  desire  to  express 
our  thanks  to  them  here. 

(1)  Case  op  Db.  Geobob  A.  Cbajgin.  Primipara; 
thirty;  family  history  negative.  Always  well,  robust 
physique,  accustomed  to  considerable  exercise  and  a 
liearty  eater.  Last  catamenia  May  8.  Urine  exami- 
nation negative  up  to  Dec.  29.  Urine  examination, 
Dec.  29,  1,036;  alb.,  0;  sugar,  faint  trace.  General 
condition,  excellent;   fetal  heart,  strong;    140. 

Jan.  5.  1,036;  alb.,  0;  sugar,  .25%. 

Jan.  10.  1,023;  alb.,  0;  sugar,  .42%;  urea,  350 
grains. 

Was  well  save  for  slight  indigestion.  Walked  several 
miles  daily. 

Jan.  20.  1,031;  alb.,  0;  sugar,  .42%. 

Jan.  22.  Put  on  rigid  diet. 

Jan.  28.  Alb.,  0;  sugar,  .22%. 

Feb.  15.  After  difficult  breech  labor  was  delivered 
of  an  eight-pound  girl.  Patient  has  been  well  since 
delivery.  At  no  time  since  delivery  has  sugar  been 
discovered  in  the  urine.  The  child  died  on  the  third 
day  with  convTilsions.  This  death  was  probably  due 
to  the  difficulty  in  delivery. 

(2)  Case  of  Db.  iNOAiia.  Primipara;  thirty;  seen 
when  six  months  pregnant.  Was  suffering  consider- 
ably from  pruritus.  Three  per  cent  sugar  was  found 
in  the  urine.  Labor  was  induced  with  catheter.  Pru- 
ritus disappeared  and  urine  was  sugar  free  soon  after 
uterus  was  emptied. 

(3)  Case  of  Db.  J.  M.  Jackson.  Primipara ;  twenty- 
seven;  last  catamenia  June,  1902.  First  seen  by  Dr. 
Jackson  Dec.  31.  Urine  was  said  to  have  been  exam- 
ined prior  to  this  time  and  no  sugar  was  found. 

Dec.  31.  Urine  examined:  Twenty-four  degrees, 
amount  1,500  cc;  1,028;  alb.,  0;  sugar,  4%;  urea, 
24  gms.    No  acetone  or  di-acetic  add. 
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Has  been  perfectly  well  during  pregnancy  except 
for  slight  nausea  and  vomiting  during  early  months. 
Put  on  strict  diabetic  diet,  and  by  the  end  of  one  month 
was  sugar  free.  Feb.  25,  19(^,  \irine  examination 
showed  no  sugar. 

EaAy  in  March  had  severe  headache,  but  did  not 
call  her  phjrsician.  March  12  complained  of  great 
fullness  in  the  head  and  throbbing  pains  in  the  temples. 
When  seen  at  this  time  pulse  was  very  high,  tension 
estimated  at  250  mm.  Hg. 

Five  grains  of  phenacetin  relieved  her  condition 
and  she  slept  until  10  p.m.,  when  her  membranes 
ruptured,  and  a  large  amount  of  liquor  amnii  escaped. 
Labor  progressed  slowly  all  ni^t ;  at  12  noon,  the  next 
day,  she  began  to  tire;  os  was  size  of  one  dollar,  eadly 
dilatable  and  head  was  in  the  pelvis.  Ether  was  given, 
the  dilatation  completed,  and  an  easy,  low  forceps 
operation  done.  The  placenta  was  adherent  and  had 
to  be  removed  manually;  no  hemorrhage,  and  the 
uterus  contracted  well.  Aseptic  ergot  given  subcu- 
taneously  after  the  extraction  of  the  ph^nta. 

Patient  began  to  come  out  of  ether  and  pulse  dropped 
from  140  to  120  and  was  of  normal  tension.  One  hour 
later  her  pulse  suddenly  increased  in  rate,  became  feeble 
and  patient  sank  into  a  profound  collapse.  In  spite  of 
stimulation  she  became  delirious  and  died  in  about 
one  hour.  The  child  was  alive.  The  question  would 
at  once  be  raised  of  rupture  of  the  lower  uterine  seg- 
ment, but  the  interior  of  the  uterus  was  carefully 
examined  at  the  time  the  placenta  was  removed  and 
no  such  condition  existed.  Shock  of  operation  could 
be  eliminated  as  she  was  under  the  ether  but  a  few 
minutes  and  the  delivery  was  not  a  difficult  one.  The 
heart  had  been  examined  several  times  previously  and 
foimd  normal.  Certainly,  there  were  no  symptoms  at 
any  time  pointing  to  any  cardiac  trouble. 

(4)  Case  Reported  bt  Lbiphan.  Seventh  child; 
thirty;  had  excessive  enlargement  of  the  abdomen, 
swelling  of  the  feet,  dyspnea,  sugar  present  in  the  urine 
in  considerable  quantity.  Ilie  membranes  were 
ruptured  at  this  time  and  eleven  pints  of  fluid  escaped. 
Fifteen  minutes  later  a  large  blood  clot  came  away. 
An  internal  podalic  version  was  done  and  child  ex-, 
tracted.  The  patient  suffered  much  from  shock,  and 
as  the  hemorrhage  was  extensive  the  uterus  was 
packed.  No  sugar  was  discovered  directly  after 
delivery,  but  when  the  gauze  packing  was  removed, 
sugar  reappeared  and  patient  died  in  coma.  Autopsy 
showed  a  (fissecting  endometritis,  the  connecting  tissue 
being  necrotic  while  the  uterine  muscular  fibres  were 
intact. 

As  regards  diabetes  in  pregnancy  Duncan  in 
1882  first  reported  twenty-two  pregnancies 
occurring  in  fifteen  women  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  thirty-eight  years.  From 
these  cases  and  their  subsequent  histories  he  con- 
cludes : 

(1)  Diabetes  may  come  on  during  pregnancy. 

(2)  Diabetes  may  occur  only  during  pregnancy, 
being  absent  at  other  times. 

(3)  Diabetes  maj"^  cease  at  the  termination  of 
pregnancy,  recurring  later. 

(4)  Diabetes  may  come  on  soon  after  par- 
turition. 

(5)  Diabetes  may  not  return  in  a  pregnancy 
occurring  after  its  cure. 

(6)  Pregnancy  may  occur  during  diabetes. 

(7)  Pregnancy  and  parturition  may  be  ap- 
parently unaffected  in  their  healthy  prognosis 
by  diabetes. 


(8)  Pregnancy  is  liable  to  interruption,  prob- 
ably always  by  the  death  of  the  fetus. 

In  reviewing  the  literature  one  is  struck  by  the 
infrequent  occurrence  of  diabetes  in  pregnancy; 
also  the  fact  that  many  of  the  reported  cases 
were  not  discovered  imtil  near  delivery  or  after- 
wards when  the  disease  was  far  advanced.  This 
last  fact  shows  the  importance  of  making  sys- 
tematic urine  examinations  in  all  of  this  class  of 
cases. 

Several  reasons  are  given  to  account  for  the 
infrequent  occurrence  of  diabetes  as  a  complica- 
tion of  pregnancy  among  which  are:  That  where 
diabetes  occurs  in  women  in  two  thirds  of  the 
cases  the  disease  does  not  make  its  appearance 
imtil  after  the  menopause.  Diabetes  occurring 
in  young  women  causes,  as  a  rule,  suppression 
of  menstruation  and  numerous  lesions  of  the 
genital  tra^t  which  tend  to  prevent  conception. 
In  case  conception  does  occur  miscarriages  are 
frequent. 

As  regards  prognosis  Fry  states  that  the  un- 
favorable prognosis  of  diabetes  is  increased  by 
the  co-existence  of  pregnancy,  mild  cases  assume 
acute  forms  and  acute  rapidly  terminate.  The 
authors  have  collected  from  the  literature  eighteen 
pregnancies  occurring  in  eight  women  who  had 
a  mild  glycosuria  present  at  some  time  during 
the  pregnancy.  The  glycosuria  showed  Uttle 
tendency  to  increase  and  was  accompanied  by 
no  further  sjrmptoms.  All  of  these  eighteen 
went  to  delivery  at  term,  there  was  no  difficulty 
with  the  labor  and  convalescences  were  nonnal. 
No  sugar  was  present  in  subsequent  examina- 
tion. 

Where  diabetes  existed  as  a  complication  of 
pregnancy  there  were  thirty-six  pregnancies 
occurring  in  twenty-five  women.  Of  these 
twenty-five  women,  sixteen  or  45%  died  either 
at  delivery  or  within  a  short  time,  of  diabetes  or 
some  compUcation.  Twenty  or  55%  of  the 
infants  were  stillborn  or  died  within  a  few  hours. 
In  seven  of  the  cases  who  recovered  after  the 
first  pregnancy  diabetic  symptoms  recurred  at 
the  second  pregnancy  and  three  died  at  delivery. 
In  four  others  diabetic  symptoms  reappeared 
in  the  seoond  and  third  pregnancies,  and  three 
of  this  four  died  at  the  third  delivery.  In  the 
fourth  diabetic  symptoms  persisted  after  deUvery. 
With  reference  to  the  effect  on  the  fetus  abnor- 
mal births  were  either  miscarriages  —  which 
occurred  most  commonly  at  the  third,  fifth 
and  seventh  months  —  stiUbom  or  macerated. 
Excessive  size  of  the  child  and  hydramnios  were 
noted  in  several  cases.  Malformations  occa- 
sionally occurred  among  which  were  spina  bifida, 
hare  lip,  cleft  palate,  double  hydrocele.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  diabetes  frequently  exerts  a  per- 
nicious influence  upon  the  product  of  conception. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  anesthesia,  Naunyn 
states  that  coma  and  death  are  not  infrequent, 
and  in  all  cases  narcosis  was  to  blame.  He 
states  that  there  is  always  a  large  increase  of 
sugar  after  operation,  the  amount  ranging  from 
nothing  to  7%.  He  reports  a  case  of  ten  minutes' 
narcosis  followed  in  six  hours  by  coma  and  death 
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within  forty-eight  hoxurs.  The  cause  of  the 
coma  is  not  known. 

Noble  has  collected  sixty-nine  cases  of  opera- 
tions upon  diabetics  for  various  surgical  affec- 
tions; all  of  these  took  the  anesthetic  well;  an 
occasional  exacerbation  of  sugar  was  noted,  but 
in  no  case  did  death  occur  which  could  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  anesthetic.  Pavy  states  that 
anesthesda  of  diabetics  is  unsafe  if  much  sugar 
is  present;  he  advises  strict  diet,  the  choice  of  an 
anesthetic  to  lessen  the  chance  of  excessive  post- 
operative vomiting,  and  to  make  the  anesthesia 
as  short  as  possible. 

Partridge  states  that  fatal  coma  or  collapse 
has  been  observed  to  follow  unusual  bodily  or 
mental  strain  in  diabetics.  Labor  is  a  great 
strain,  and  this  complication  imquestionably 
increases  the  risk  of  operation.  Sudden  death 
and  coma  occurred  in  two  of  the  reported  cases, 
and  of  eight  cases  seen  in  the  literature  four  died 
shortly  after  operation.  From  these  cases  it 
would  seem  best  to  avoid  the  use  of  anesthetics 
as  far  as  possible. 

As  regards  blood  pressure  there  is  nothing 
especial  of  note,  except  cases  showing  arterio- 
sclerosis as  a  result  of  diabetes;  these  cases  show 
a  slightly  increased  blood  pressure.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  a  high  blood 
pressure  always  precedes  coma. 

In  conclusion  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
importance  of  a  systematic  examination  of  the 
urine  of  all  pregnant  women.  A  low  specific 
gravity  does  not  prevent  sugar  being  present; 
with  a  low  specific  gravity  and  low  solids  sugar 
is  frequently  met  with  in  the  urine. 

A  temporary  glycosuria  frequently  exists  during 
the  later  months  of  pregnancy;  this  may  be  due 
to  either  glucose  or  lactose,  and  the  recent  work 
of  Commandeur  and  Porchet  have  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  this  is  siirely  physiological  and  that 
these  cases  go  on  to  the  termination  of  pregnancy 
without  interruption.  Undoubtedly  many  cases 
of  this  class  have  been  reported  as  cases  of  diabetes 
in  pregnancy. 

Where  a  glycosuria  exists  due  to  glucose,  and 
where  the  amoimt  of  suagr  is  variable,  and  where 
other  symptoms  of  diabetes  exist,  when  diacctic 
acid  or  acetone  appear  in  the  urine,  the  inter- 
ruption of  pregnancy  is  advised  for  the  possible 
benefit  to  the  mother. 

On  account  of  Kabihty  of  sudden  collapse  the 
use  of  anesthetics  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
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I.  K,  I,  METHOD  OF  STERILIZING  CATGUT. 

BT    F.    W.    JOHNSON,    M.D.,    BOSTON. 

Having  employed  the  I.  K.  I.  method  of 
sterilizing  catgut  for  over  a  year,  and  having  had 
during  that  time  no  wound  break  down,  and 
only  one  stitch-hole  abscess,  I  wish  to  give  my 
experience  in  its  preparation  and  use. 

In  every  instance  brought  to  my  notice  where 
this  method  has  been  criticized  I  have  found  the 
user  and  not  the  method  at  fault.  Like  every 
other  method,  it  must  be  done  exactly  right,  or 
it  will  not  do  what  is  claimed  for  it.  One  phy- 
sician allowed  his  nurse  to  make  the  solution,  and 
had  nothing  but  trouble  with  the  gut  that  had 
been  soaked  in  it.  Another  had  th^  solution  put 
up  by  a  second-rate  pharmacist,  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  one  above  mentioned.  Another 
simply  coiled  the  gut,  and  found  fault  because 
it  had  lost  its  strength. 

First  of  all,  get  clean,  strong  gut.  This  is 
essential  whatever  method  of  stenlization  you 
intend  to  employ. 

At  the  present  time,  clean,  strong  gut  of 
uniform  size  can  be  obtained.  The  gut  I  have 
used  for  years  is  almost  white,  has  no  odor,  and 
is  free  from  fat.  It  is  made  in  Grermany,  but 
where  my  supply  agent  gets  it,  I  do  not  know. 

Before  sterilization,  no  matter  what  process  is 
employed,  each  strand  of  gut  should  be  thor- 
oughly stretched.  In  the  I.  K.  I.  method  of 
sterilization,  the  gut  should  be  wound  on  wide 
reels  if  possible,  and  too  much  gut  must  not  be 
put  on  any  one  reel.  In  other  words,  the  solu- 
tion should  find  easy  access  to  the  deeper  layers 
of  gut.  The  gut  must  be  wound  on  some  form 
of  spool  or  reel,  else  the  method  will  prove  a 
failure.  Gut,  being  strands  of  some  kind  of 
intestine  twisted  into  a  fine  cord,  allowed  to  dry, 
and  then  polished,  will  untwist  and  thus  lose  its 
strength  if  put  in  any  watery  solution,  unless  it 
is  wound  on  a  spool  or  reel. 

Before  using,  the  gut  should  be  swashed 
through  sterile  water  —  not  allowed  to  soak  in  it. 
The  reel  or  spool  can  then  be  placed  on  a  sterile 
sponge  or  gauze,  and  when  the  operation  is 
finished,  dropped  back  into  the  common  jar, 
to  be  used  at  the  next  operation. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are  the  absolute 
certainty  of  a  sterile  gut,  ease  of  preparation, 
heahng  by  first  intention  and  an  animal  suture 
material  that  will  not  slip  and  that  will  tie  like 
silk. 

The  solution  is:  iodine,  one  part;  iodide  of 
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potassium,  sufficient  quantity  to  saturate,  and 
distilled  water  sufficient  to  make  one  himdred 
parts. 

Large  sized  gut  is  sterilized  to  its  very  center. 
Gut  sealed  in  tubes  in  the  I.  K.  I.  solution,  and 
kept  from  the  light,  will  get  friable  in  about  three 
months. 

I.  K.  I.  gut  should  not  be  used  in  plastic  work 
in  the  vagina,  as  iodine  there  irritates  the  mucous 
membrane,  making  it  an  excellent  culture  medium 
for  micro-organisms.  Reels  made  of  aluminum 
are  dissolved  by  this  solution,  and  they  turn  it 
white.  After  extensive  experimenting,  reels 
made  of  papier  mach6  were  found  to  give  excel- 
lent results.  They  can  be  made  of  the  desired 
size  and  notched,  so  that  the  size  wanted  can 
he  seen  before  removal  from  the  I.  K.  I.  solu- 
tion. 


THE    STERILIZATION    OP    CATQOT,     BY    CLAUDIUS' 
IODINE  '    METHOD. 

Martina  has  subjected  this  method  to  a  careful 
series  of  tests,  and  reports  very  favorably  on  it. 

"  The  preparation  of  the  catgut  is  very  simple, 
consisting  of  the  immersion  of  the  gut,  as  it  comes 
from  the  maker,  in  an  iodine  solution  for  eight 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  ready  for  use. 
The  iodine  solution  in  which  the  gut  is  steriUzed 
and  kept,  is  made  as  follows: 

"  One  part  of  potassium  iodide  is  dissolved  in  a 
little  distilled  water,  then  one  part  of  iodine  is 
added  and  the  solution  made  up  to  one  hundred 
parts  with  distilled  water. 

"  Claudius  originated  the  method  about  a  year 
ago,  and  has  since  published  the  opinions  of  a 
number  of  well-known  surgeons,   all  of  which 
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were  favorable.  Martina  has  investigated  the 
product  obtained  from  all  points  of  view,  and 
he  pndses  it  highly.  An  elaborate  series  of  cul- 
tureB,  made  under  many  different  conditions, 
showed  the  absolute  sterility  of  the  gut,  and  also 
that  the  iodine  retuned  makes  it  markedly  anti- 
septic, without,  however,  being  sufficient  in 
amount  either  to  produce  local  irritation  of  the 
tissues,  or  involve  any  risk  of  iodine  poisoning. 
Comparative  tests  showed  that  catgut  possesses 
about  one  seventh  greater  tensile  strength  than 
the  raw  material,  though  it  gradually  loses  this 
property  unless  the  iodine  in  the  solution  be  kept 
to  full  strength.  The  method,  therefore,  offers 
an  extremely  simple  and  inexpensive  means  of 
preparing  gut,  which  can  be  easily  preserved  in 
a  sterile  condition,  and  is  not  only  aseptic,  but 
antiseptic." 

The  following  is  the  report  of  Dr.  Calvin  G. 
Page,  assistant  in  bacteriologj',  Harvard  Medical 
School.  His  investigations  began  in  October, 
1903,  and  extended  into  May,  1904. 

On  Oct.  2,  1903,  I  gave  him  a  bottle  of  iodine 
solution  and  some  raw  catgut,  requesting  him 
to  infect  the  gut  with  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus,  staphylococcus  albus,  streptococcus 
py(^nes,  and  bacillus  anthracis,  and  place  the 
infected  gut  in  the  iodine  solution,  removing 
pieces  at  intervals  up  to  ten  days.  Some  of  the 
gut,  cut  in  pieces  about  one  inch  long,  was  put 
in  bouillon  cultures  of  the  organisms  suggested, 
for  three  days,  and  then  the  bouillon  was  re- 
placed by  the  iodine  solution.  At  intervals,  one 
piece  of  gut  was  transferred  to  bouillon,  and  in- 
cubated for  several  days.  The  intervals  and 
results  are  given  in  the  table.  I.  K.  I.  is  the 
symbol  for  the  solution.  If  there  was  no  growth, 
showing  that  the  iodine  had  killed  the  bacteria, 
the  result  is  indicated  by  the  minus  sign,  — .  If 
the  bacteria  grew,  showing  that  the  iodine  was  not 
effective  in  the  time  given,  the  result  is  indi- 
cated by  the  plus  sign,  +,  Control  tests  were 
made  to  show  that  the  gut  was  thoroughly 
infected.  Other  controls  and  microscopic 
preparations  were  made  as  needed  to  insure  the 
accuracy  of  the  results. 

"  Adding  to  bouillon  in  a  tube  half  its  volume 
of  the  iodine  solution  causes  a  precipitate.  If 
the  bouillon  contains  a  growth,  it  will  be  carried 
down  with  the  precipitate  and  killed.  As  the 
result  showed  that  anthrax  bacilli  would  be 
killed  within  twenty  minutes,  no  further  tests 
were  made  with  the  pus  cocci,  as  they  are  known 
to  be  much  less  resistant  than  anthrax.  Trials 
were  made  with  bacilli  much  more  resistant  than 
anthrax.  The  "  Clam "  bacillus,  from  the 
laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  spores  that  resist  boiling  for 
several  hours.  The  "  catgut  "  bacillus  has  been 
found  frequently  as  the  sole  contamination  of 
commercial  "  steriUzed  catgut."  It  is  very 
resistant  to  heat.  The  time  required  in  the 
iodine  solution  to  kill  the  spores  varied  from 
three  to  seven  hours.  This  bacillus  will  grow 
profusely  at  60°  C,  and  also  at  37°  C,  but  there 
is  only  a  slight  growth  at  room  temperature. 


It  produces  a  red  pigment  in  certain  media,  and 
has  other  peculiar  properties.  Probably  it  is 
not  pathogenic,  but  further  tests  on  animals  are 
to  be  made." 

Dr.  Page  gives  the  result  of  Dr.  A.  Martina's 
experiments  with  the  Claudius  method  of  steril- 
izing catgut.'    A  review  of  this  article  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Medical  Record  for  Dec.  19,- 
1903,  p.  976.     (Quoted  above). 

The  following  are  some  of  the  points  considered 
in  this  article: 

"  A  watery  solution  of  iodine  is  a  stronger 
antiseptic  than  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution. 
This  method  insures  the  absolute  sterility  of 
catgut  (eight  days  in  the  I.  K.  I.).  Experiments 
to  see  if  catgut  thus  treated  has  antiseptic  action 
showed  that  growth  of  staphylococcus  along  a 
piece  of  gut  was  delayed  two  or  three  days.  The 
catgut  gradually  became  decolorized  and  its 
antiseptic  power  lost." 

"  Experiments  with  animals,  to  see  if  iodized 
gut  is  antiseptic  against  pus  and  artificial  infec- 
tions with  bacteria,  yielded  inconclusive  results, 
because  of  the  many  biological  factors. 

"  Catgut  prepared  by  different  methods  was 
held  in  unwashed  hands,  then  cut  and  put  in 
bouillon.  Only  the  iodized  gut  gave  no  growth. 
The  same  result  followed  when  hands  were 
scrubbed  fifteen  minutes  with  soap  and  water, 
followed  by  alcohol. 

"  The  antiseptic  action  of  iodine  in  catgut 
overcomes  accidental  infection  of  wounds.  The 
amoimt  of  iodine  is  so  small,  and  diffusion  is  so 
slow,  that  there  is  no  chance  for  poisonous 
action.  No  adhesions  were  foimd  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  after  leaving  a  piece  of  coiled 
gut  there.  The  strength  of  the  catgut  is  in- 
creased by  this  method  (eight  days'  immersion). 

"  Resorption  in  tissues  occurs  in  six  or  .seven 
days,  as  shown  by  experiments  and  hospital 
cases." 


Cittttcal  SOepaitmntt. 


ANOTHER  CASE  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER  SIMU- 
LATING PUERPERAL  SEPSIS.* 


BT    H.    T.    SWAIN,    M.D.,    BOSTON. 


Some  months  ago  I  reported  three  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  simulating  puerperal  sepsis,  and 
as  these  cases  aroused  interesting  discussion  in 
this  society,  I  thought  I  would  add  another 
marked  case  that  I  have  seen. 

■  was  delivered  by  an  externa  of  the  Boston 


Mrs. 
Lying-In  Hospital.  It  was  a  normal  labor,  but  the 
patient  had  a  temperatiu*  of  101.2°  and  a  pulse  of  96  at 
the  time  of  delivery.  The  temperature  did  not  go 
down  and  there  was  a  little  tenderness  low  in  the  pelvis. 
Both  of  these  conditions  we  thought  due  to  an  active 
gonorrheal  infection  from  which  she  was  having  a  free 
discharge  at  the  time  of  labor.  There  were  no  general 
symptoms  and  she  did  not  seem  sick.  On  the  sixth 
day  the  temperature  went  up  to  103.5°,  pulse  to  110, 

>  Deutsche  Zeitsehrift  far  Chirurgie,  70  Band,  1-2  Heft ,  September, 
1903,  pp.  140  to  174. 
*  Head  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Obxtetrica)  Society  of  BoBton. 
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there  was  some  abdominal  distention  and  the  lochia 
somewhat  tainted.  An  intra-uterine  douche  of  1-10,000 
bichloride  solution  was  given  and  a  few  shreds  washed 
away.  There  was  no  change  in  the  condition  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  Widal  reaction  was  negative  and 
the  wnite  count  7,000.  On  the  eighth  day  the  lochial 
discharge  was  foul  and  a  curette  was  then  introduced 
and  a  small  piece  of  decomposing  placenta  removed. 
.  The  curettage  was  followed  by  a  douche  which  came 
away  quite  clear.  The  case  now  seemed  like  one  of 
pure  sepsis  and  the  patient  was  admitted  to  the  Boston 
liying-In  Hospital,  as  she  was  too  sick  to  renuun  at 
her  home.  She  had  at  this  time  high  fever,  distention 
of  the  abdomen  and  a  slight  vaginal  discharge.  There 
were  no  other  signs  or  symptoms.  On  the  tenth  day, 
she  had  a  positive  Widal  and  a  white  count  of  4,000. 
Two  days  later  she  had  a  second  positive  Widal  and  a 
white  Goimt  of  3,400.  Other  symptoms  of  typhoid 
fever  developed  later. 

The  case  thus  became  one  of  typhoid  fever 
developing  in  the  puerperium.  The  foul  piece  of 
placenta  was  probably  simply  decomposing,  but 
may  have  been  mildly  infected.  Unfortunately, 
no  cultures  were  taken,  as  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  typhoid  bacillus 
was  present. 

I  do  not  report  this  case  as  an  unusual  one,  but 
simply  to  again  call  attention  to  the  similarity  of 
the  conditions.  Typhoid  is  no  doubt  very  often 
overlooked  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient,  for 
the  treatment  of  a  patient  supposed  to  be  septic 
would  usually  do  harm  to  a  typhoid.  This  is 
especially  true  with  reference  to  the  carthartics 
that  are  given  to  reduce  distention.  It  is  true 
also  of  the  manipulation  which  is  required  to 
give  frequent'intra-uterine  irrigation.  Then,  too, 
a  patient  recovering  from  sepsis  is  fed  much  more 
freely  than  a  convalescent  typhoid  patient. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  danger  to  the  community 
from  an  unrecognized  typhoid. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  the  importance  of 
eliminating  typhoid  by  frequent  white  counts  and 
clump  reactions  in  all  puerperal  cases  with  pelvic 
or  abdominal  symptoms.  It  is  necessary  to 
remember  in  this  connection  that  the  white  count 
is  usually  high  at  the  time  of  labor  gradually 
coming  down  to  normal  during  the  first  week. 


Htpottif  of  JtocittU0. 


THE  OBSTETRICAL  SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON. 
Malcolm  Stobbr,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

Meeting  of  Oct.  25,  1904.  The  President,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Swift,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  James  R.  Torbert,  by  invitation,  read  a  paper 
entitled 

glycosuria  in  pbeqnanct.' 

Dr.  Elliott  P.  Joslin:  Only  two  mild  cases  of  this 
condition  have  come  to  my  personal  notice.  The  first 
was  a  primipara  who  went  to  full  term,  and  was  suc- 
cessfully confined.  The  case  was  interesting  chiefly 
because  the  patient  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  much 
sugar.  The  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  urine  varied  be- 
tween 0.1%  and  0.7%  during  the  last  four  months  of 

<  See  p.  1S9  of  the  Journal. 


pregnancy.  Nine  months  after  confinement  the  urine 
was  free  from  sugar.  , 

The  second  case  was  a  Ilpara  of  thirty  who  had 
had  sugar  present  at  her  first  pregnancy.  In  tiie 
second  pregnancy  1.2%  sugar  was  found  at  six  months, 
and  persisted  until  after  she  was  confined.  During 
this  time  the  patient  felt  perfectly  well.  Three  months 
later  lactose  was  present,  but  no  glucose.  Both  these 
cases  were  of  the  mild  type  and  required  no  treatament, 
but  were  simply  watched  and  the  urine  controlled  from 
time  to  time. 

The  care  taken  to-day  by  obstetricians  in  watching 
the  urine  is  so  great  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  next 
few  years  will  e^ow  a  vast  improvement  in  the  statistics 
of  gfycoBuria  in  pregnancy.  These  cases  are  much  like 
early  cases  of  phthisis  in  that  we  can  almost  guarantee 
great  improvement  if  they  are  taken  in  hand  early, 
even  when  a  large  amoimt  of  sugar  is  present. 

Much  more  is  known  now  about  the  proper  diet  in 
these  cases  than  a  few  years  ago.  Changes  in  diet 
should  be  made  veiy  gradually.  It  is  rare  that  it  is 
wise  to  get  a  patient  sugar  free  in  less  than  two  weeks. 
A  sudden  chwige  in  diet  increases  the  acids  which  are 
the  direct  cause  of  coma. 

As  to  the  question  of  anesthetics  in  diabetes  I  do 
not  feel  that  they  are  any  great  danger  if  the  patient 
is  watched  for  some  time  before  operation  and  gradual 
changes  in  diet  made.  A  teaspoonful  of  sodium  bi- 
carbonate should  be  given  several  times  a  day  for 
several  days  before  operation,  and  a  diet  in  whidi  milk 
figures  largely  diould  be  commenced  so  soon  as  the 
patient  can  take  nourishment  after  the  operation. 
F^ure  in  such  cases  comes,  as  a  rule,  from  neglect  of 
these  precautions. 

Dr.  Georoe  A.Craioin:  It  would  be  interesting  if 
we  had  any  means  of  telling  in  a  ^ven  case  of  ^yco- 
suria  in  pregnancy  whether  it  was  of  the  mild  type, 
needing  no  treatment,  or  a  true  diabetes.  I  should 
like  to  ask  Dr.  Joslin  what  would  influence  bis  judg- 
ment when  first  finding  1  or  2%  of  sugar. 

Dr.  Joslin  :  I  do  not  think  tJiere  is  any  way  of  tell- 
ing. All  we  can  do  is  to  watch  the  case.  I  should 
not  modify  the  diet  unless  the  glycosuria  increases. 
One  might,  of  course,  make  sli^t  changes  such  as 
preventing  the  patient  eating  excessive  amounts  of 
candy  for  instance. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Blake:  At  to  the  effect  of  ether  I  can 
remember  very  many  operations  on  elderly  diabetics, 
especially  among  the  Jews,  yet  I  can  recall  no  case 
of  sudden  death  following  them. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Richardson:  I  have  never  considered 
that  the  anesthetic  has  any  great  influence -on  these 
cases.  The  question  of  their  standing  the  shock  of 
operation  is  a  different  matter. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Hare:  I  recently  removed  a  twenty-six 
pound  cystoma  in  a  diabetic  who  did  perfectly  weU. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Stedman:  I  am  much  interested  in  the 
case  of  cure  Dr.  Joslin  has  spoken  of.  I  have  under 
my  care  at  present  a  case  eleven  years  old  in  whom 
8%  sugar  appeared  three  years  ago.  On  a  suitable  diet 
she  has  been  perfectly  well  ever  since  until  quite  re- 
cently when  Edie  has  begun  to  fail.  I  shoidd  like  to 
ask  whether  anyone  else  has  known  a  case  banning 
so  early  and  of  so  long  duration. 

Dr.  Josun:  Dr.  Stedman 's  case  shows  that  iriiat 
usually  brings  on  death  early  does  not  do  so  when 
proper  care  is  observed. 

Dr.  Richardson:  The  question  of  operation  in 
cases  of  diabetes  is  a  very  important  one.  We  know 
by  experience  that  operations  in  such  cases  are  dan- 
gerous, and  perhaps  as  a  result  we  have  gone  to  the 
other  extreme.  I  should,  however,  operate  only  trfiMi 
operation  is  imperative.    I  have  b^n  so  impressed 
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by  the  danger  of  operation  that  I  hesitated  tot  a  long 
time  from  operating  for  diabetic  gangrene.  If  possible, 
I  should  not  do  any  operation  upon  a  diabetic  until  the 
^yooBuria  had  been  thoroughly  treated.  Whenever 
the  function  of  the  kidney  is  distiirbed  the  case  should 
be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  I  have  just  lost  a  case 
from  suppression  of  urine  where  a  few  casts  were  found 
before  operation,  but  as  the  man  was  seventy  years  old 
they  were  regarded  by  his  family  physician  as  being 
merely  what  might  be  expected  at  his  age. 

Dr.  Edward  Rietnolds:  My  experience  with  dia- 
betes is  very  small  and  the  few  cases  I  have  seen  have 
been  associated  with  surgery  and  not  pregnancy.  I 
have  grown  to  feel  that  tiie  chief  danger  comes  from 
lack  of  resisting  power. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Mcmford:  My  expjerience  has  been  that 
if  we  are  forced  to  give  an  anesthetic  to  a  diabetic  we 
are  apt  to  get  into  trouble  unless  we  have  first  got  the 
percentage  of  sugar  well  down.  If  that  is  done  the 
dangers  of  poor  healing  are  avoided. 

Dr.  E.  H.  SmvENs:  I  have  a  patient  who  has  gone 
throu^  six  pregnancies  with  sugar  present  in  five. 
It  remains  for  a  month  or  so  after  confinement,  and 
then  disappears  completely.  I  have  attended  her 
myaeif  in  two  labors.  The  sugar  must  be  merely  an 
accidental  thing  as  she  always  gets  well.  Each  time  I 
have  put  hoc  on  a  partial  diabetic  diet. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Swirr:  I  have  had  only  one  case  of  dia- 
betes in  pregnancy.  The  glycosuria  was  slight  and 
temporary. 

Dr.  Torbebt:  Did  Dr.  Stevens's  patient  have  any 
symptoms  beddes  polypuiiaT 

Dr.  Stkvsns:  Notning  but  great  thirst.  She 
nursed  her  child. 

Db.  M.  H.  Richardbon  reported  a 

CASB  OF  CHTLO08  CT8T  OF  MSSENTBRT.' 

Db.  H.  T.  Swain  reported 

ANOTHER    CASX    OF    TYPHOID    SUIULATINO    FXIERPEBAL 
SBFSIS.' 

Db.  Richabdsom  :  I  should  like  to  bring  up  the  ques- 
tion of  operation  upon  pr^nant  women.  I  have 
recently  operated  for  appendicitis  upon  two  women 
who  were  pr^nant,  botii  of  whom  did  well.  Acute 
attacks  comphcating  pregnancy  are  very  fatal.  I  saw 
to^y  a  case  operateid  upon  a  year  ago  for  dermoid. 
She  is  now  four  months  pregnant  presmnably,  and  has 
a  very  large  tumor  of  the  abdomen,  probably  a  mul- 
tilocijar  dermoid.  The  cervix  can  hardly  be  reached. 
AH  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy  are  present,  yet  I 
confess  that  I  cannot  reuly  say  whether  she  is  pregnant 
or  not.  In  such  cases  the  operation  is  apt  to  be  very 
difficult,  yet  my  experience  is  that  we  can  operate 
almost  wit^  impunity  as  far  as  interrupting  the  preg- 
nancy is  concerned. 

Db.  RETNOiiDB:  As  regards  appendicitis,  I  have  a 
dear  conviction  that  what  brings  about  miscarriage 
aft^  operation  is  a  mild  infection  and  not  the  opera- 
tion itself.  Hie  cases  that  I  have  seen  have  been  so 
fatal  tiiat  I  should  have  no  hesitation  to  operate,  and 
operation  should  be  done  early,  before  the  uterus  is 
larae  enou^  to  be  in  the  way. 

As  regards  tiunots  complicating  pregnancy,  I  think 
I  have  had  ten  fibroids  and  five  ovarian  cysts.  With 
the  changes  in  density  of  tumors  due  to  the  increased 
pressure  resulting  from  the  enlar^ng  uterus  it  is  often 
quite  impossible  to  tell  fibroids  from  ovarian  tumors. 
I  think  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fibroid  that  may 
not  disappear  with  labor,  or  rather  that  may  not  be 
drawn  up  so  that  a  natural  or  easy  forceps  delivery 
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will  be  possible.  Of  course  tiiere  is  some  risk  of  slough- 
ing aftor  labor,  but  I  do  not  think  that  risk  is  as  great 
as  the  risk  of  operating  in  advanced  pregnancy.  In 
a  tumor  that  was  evidentiy  going  to  obstruct,  I  would 
do  an  abortion  if  the  fetus  were  small  enou(^  to  pass 
the  tumor.  If  too  large,  I  would  wait  till  term  and 
then  operate.  When  labor  comes  it  is  easy  enough  to 
tell  whether  a  given  tumor  is  a  fibroid  or  ovarian.  If 
a  fibroid  it  begins  to  change  its  shape  as  soon  as  the 
pains  become  strong,  and  soon  even  when  previously 
the  tumor  apparency  blocked  the  pelvis  it  becomes 
possible  to  insmuate  a  finger  between  it  and  the  pelvic 
wall.  As  I  have  said  all  my  cases  went  on  to  natural 
delivery  or  easy  forceps.  In  all  of  my  ovarian  cases 
but  two  after  the  uterus  and  its  ligaments  had  been 
stretched  it  was  possible  to  shove  the  tumor  up  above 
the  descending  head  by  taxis  in  the  knee-chest  posi- 
tion. In  one  case  where  the  tumor  was  fixed  a  cesarian 
section  became  necessary.  The  other  case,  after  being 
tapped  by  a  quack,  became  pregnant  and  the  tumor 
returned  with  much  dyspnea  at  term.  I  removed  the 
large  child  by  cesarian  section,  together  with  the 
twenty-five  pound  tumor. 

In  early  pr^nancy  get  rid  of  the  pregnancy.  Later, 
wait  for  term  or  absolutely  urgent  enpiptoms.  Nature 
will  generally  get  you  out  of  the  difficulty.  There  is 
equal  or  a  littie  greater  safety  to  the  mother  in  operat- 
ing at  term  as  then  at  the  same  time  you  get  rid  of 
the '  pregnancy. 

Dr.  Stkvbns:  Two  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  case  who,  with 
a  history  of  four  months  amenorriiose,  presented  a 
tumor  rising  above  the  umbilicus,  while  the  pelvis  was 
filled  by  a  boggy  mass  with  the  cervix  high  up  behind 
the  pubes.  Her  attending  physician  had  been  cathe- 
terizing  her  for  four  days.  The  woman  was  very  sick 
and  having  chills.  At  the  ho^ital  next  morning,  I 
opened  the  abdomen.  A  tumor  presented  from  which 
a  trocar  evacated  four  quarts  of  foul  urine.  I  then 
found  a  pregnancy  of  some  five  months.  Behind  the 
uterus  was  a  mass  apparentiy  continuous  with  it. 
On  lifting  the  uterus  up  this  mass  disi^peared,  leav- 
ing an  ordinary  pregnant  uterus.  The  patient  made 
a  good  recovery.  I  blame  myself  for  not  passing  a 
catiieter  before  operation,  but  knowing  that  she  had 
been  catheterized  for  four  days,  I  supposed  tiie  bladder 
was  empty. 

Dr.  Swain:  I  remember  a  case  of  tumor  filling  the 
vagina.  It  was  in  a  case  of  transverse  position  at 
term.  The  cervix  could  not  be  reached  by  the  fingers 
even  imder  ether  while  this  bog^  tumor  feeling  like  a 
cyst  filled  the  vagina.  A  cesanan  section  was  done 
and  it  was  then  found  that  the  lower  s^ment  of  the 
uterus  and  the  surroimding  tissues  were  so  edematous 
that  they  had  simulated  an  ovarian  tumor.  Delivery 
through  the  vagina  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
patient  made  a  normal  convalescence. 

Dr.  Richardson:  I  am  pleased  with  Dr.  Reynold's 
remarks  about  "  Nature  as  an  Obstetrician  "  —  she 
is  a  mighty  poor  surgeon.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  many  of  these  ovarian  tumors  are  very 
malignant  and  that  deferring  operation  till  term  may 
be  sacrificing  the  one  chance  of  a  radical  cure. 


PAN-AMERICAN  MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  this  Congress  was  opened 
Jan.  3, 1905,  by  President  Amadoh,  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  The  formal  opening,  however,  took  place 
in  the  evening  at  the  National  Theater, 

President  Amador  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Julio 
Icaza.  President  Amador  thanked  the  Congress  for 
the  distinguished  honor  that  had  been  conferred  upon 
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him  in  bein^  selected  to  preside  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  meeting,  which  included  among  its  members  so 
many  illustrious  colleagues.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  great  benefit  would  result  from  the  papers  that 
were  to  be  read.  With  these  few  remarks  he  declared 
the  Fourth  Fan-American  Medical  Congress  open  for 
scientific  work. 

REMARKS  BT  MR.  JOHN  F.  WALLACE. 

The  Qiief  Engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Jolm  F.  Wallace,  was  introduced,  and, 
among  other  things,  said  it  was  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on  the  five  hundred  years  since  the  canal's  early  and 
original  conception.  It  was  also  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  progress  which  had  been  made  so  far  under 
the  grants  and  franchises  to  attempt  its  construction. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  real  prop- 
osition to  construct  the  canal  emanated  from  America, 
and  while  the  results  of  the  French  companies  were 
failures,  this  work  simply  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
future  construction.  It  would  seem  fair,  then,  that 
the  Americans  should  have  another  trial,  and  it  was 
the  hope  of  all  that  it  would  be  the  last.  It  was  a 
diflScult  matter  when  one  passed  over  the  line  of  the 
canal  to-day  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  work  done  and 
the  enormous  amount  of  machinery  purchased  by  the 
old  and  new  French  companies.  It  was  only  by  a 
study  of  the  situation  on  the  isthmus  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  that  one  could  realiise  how  much  the 
work  that  had  been  begun  before  should  contribute 
to  the  present  success.  The  former  operations  on  the 
canal  had  pointed  out  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 
The  original  idea  of  Mr.  De  Lesseps  was  a  sea  level 
canal.  The  reason  why  this  project  was  abandoned 
was  not  one  of  engineering  difficidty,  but  entirely  for 
a  different  cause.  His  plans  were  changed  simply 
because  he  did  not  have  the  means  to  put  them  into 
execution,  not  because  he  discovered  anything  imprac- 
ticable in  the  undertaking  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point. In  following  in  his  footsteps,  or,  rather,  in 
picking  up  the  enterprise,  the  Americans  had  com- 
menced at  the  opposite  end  of  the  problem,  and  all  the 
plans  that  had  been  accomplished,  the  estimates  that 
had  been  made  as  to  time  and  progress,  were  based  on 
the  reports  of  the  former  commission  from  the  United 
States  to  investigate  this  question.  In  making  a 
comparison  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  with  an  elevation 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  above  the  sea  level,  he 
desired  to  make  a  fair  comparison  with  the  Panama 
route.  It  was  proposed  to  create  a  canal  with  an 
elevation  of  the  same  height,  and  it  was  also  proposed 
to  create  an  artificial  lake,  and  create  the  same  condi- 
tions, as  nearly  as  possible,  as  existed  at  Nicaragua. 
The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  new  world.  There  was  hardly  any 
branch  of  the  civil  engineering  profession  that  would 
not  have  to  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  problem. 
The  construction  of  the  canal  might  be  divided  into 
three  parts:  (1)  The  sewerage  proposition,  which  was 
the  excavation  by  ditches  of  the  sea  level  portions  of 
the  canal.  (2)  Excavation  for  a  short  distance  where 
the  materia]  might  be  excavated  and  wasted  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  canal.  (3)  A  type  of  construction 
which  was  peculiar  to  Panama,  and  that  was  what 
might  be  called  the  Culebra  problem.  This  problem 
not  only  involved  the  excavation  of  fifty  million  to  one 
hundred  million  cubic  yards  of  material,  depending 
upon  the  character  of  the  canal,  but  it  consisted  in  the 
transportation  and  disposal  of  that  material  over  a 
distance  of  ten  to  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  away.  The 
Culebra  problem  was  the  controlling  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered both  as  to  time,  cost  and  difficulty.  The  time 
in  which  the  Ciilebra  cut  can  be  excavated  was  the 


determining  factor  as  to  the  time  required  for  the 
construction  of  the  canal. 

After  referring  to  t^e  labor  problem,  and  the  diflS- 
culties  connected  with  it,  Mr.  Wallace  epoke  of  the 
problem  of  sanitation  and  the  care  and  health  of  the 
employees  who  were  to  be  brought  there  for  construct- 
ing the  canal.  This  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Gorgas,  and  he  would  like  to  say  that  the  success  of 
this  work  and  the  ability  to  bring  men  there  would 
largely  be  due  to  his  efforts  and  the  support  he  received. 

SANTTART  CONDITIONS  AS  ENCOUNTERED  IN  CUBA  AND 
PANAMA,  AND  WHAT  IS  BEINO  DONE  TO  RENDER  THE 
CANAL  ZONE  HBALTHT. 

This  was  the  title  of  an  address  ddivered  by  Dr.  W. 
C.  GoRGAS,  Chief  Sanitary  Officer  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission.  He  explained  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  Cuba,  and  stated  that  for  two  centuries  the 
United  States  had  been  scourged  with  yellow  fever  • 
often  imported  from  Havana.  When  the  United 
States  occupied  Cuba,  there  was  a  perfectly  cast-iron 
commercial  quarantine  against  the  West  Indies,  in  all 
Gulf  ports  during  every  summer.  Still  worse  was  it 
if  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  the  United  States.  To 
get  rid  of  yellow  fever  in  Havana  meant  that  it  would 
cease  to  menace  the  Southern  States,  so  that  the  sani- 
tation of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  meant  really  the  sani- 
tation of  Havana.  For  two  years,  therefore,  Havana 
was  cleaned  industriously,  for  the  reason  it  was  thought 
that  filth  was  the  cause  of  yellow  fever.  Conditions 
changed,  however,  when  the  decision  was  reached  ibaX 
the  stegomyia  fasciata  was  the  cause  of  yellow  fever. 
This  theory  was  advocated  by  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Finlay 
of  Hanava,  twenty  years  ago.  The  first  practical 
effort  to  suppress  yellow  fever  was  made  as  inoculation 
tests  and  not  as  efforts  to  destroy  the  mosquito;  but 
some  fatal  cases  which  occurred  after  inoculation 
stopped  all  enthusiasm  in  that  direction,  and  then  it 
was  decided  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  mosquito.  This 
met  with  unexpected  and  remarkable  success.  In  less 
than  a  year  Havana  was  entirely  free  from  yellow  fever, 
and  since  September,  1901,  not  a  single  case  had 
occurred  in  that  city. 

The  United  States  came  to  Panama  to  build  the 
canal  and  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Department  was 
to  preserve  health  while  doing  so.  In  all  previous 
efforts  the  history  of  the  canal  had  been  darkened  by 
great  loss  of  life.  Malaria  and  yellow  fever  were  tiie 
canal's  worst  enemies.  But  the  yellow  fever  problem 
here  was  really  not  so  difficult  as  it  was  in  Havana, 
and  the  result  seemed  equally  as  promising.  Con- 
tinuing, Dr.  Gorgas  said:  "We  know  more  about 
yellow  fever  now  than  we  did  at  Havana;  we  are  pretty 
certain  to  be  able  to  eliminate  that  disease ;  but  malaiw 
is  seen  under  very  different  conditions  from  what  it 
was  in  Havana.  Malaria  in  a  big  city  is  chiefly  a 
disease  of  the  suburbs;  malaria  along  with  yellow  fever 
was  eliminated  from  Havana  by  the  destruction  of  the 
breeding-places  of  the  mosquito,  but  on  the  isthmus 
conditions  are  different.  Here  there  are  twenty-odd 
villages  with  12,000  people  scattered  over  nearly  fifty 
miles;  70%  of  these  have  been  found  to  have  the 
malarial  organism  in  the  blood;  probably  a  larger 
percentage  would  be  found  were  the  examinations  to 
be  extended  over  a  greater  period  of  time.  Moreover, 
the  parasite  is  not  that  of  simple  malarial  fever,  but 
the  one  which  breeds  the  pernicious  Chagres  fever,  of 
a  much  severer  type,  the  estivo-autumnal  parasite. 
The  plan  adopted  along  the  canal  is  to  eliminate  the 
breeding-places  by  superficial  drainage.  Much  head- 
way has  already  been  made.  For  instance,  at  Anoon, 
the  hospital  is  entirely  free  from  the  malarial  mosquito. . 
Dispensaries  are  being  established,  and  all  canal  people 
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are  eacoiiraged  to  use  quinine.  Tbeae  are  the  two 
methods  employed  for  destroying  the  malarial  mos- 
quito. Four  fifths  of  the  money  appropriated  for 
sanitary  matters  now  goes  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  for 
the  oommiaaion  has  determined  to  take  charge  of  all 
of  those  sick  within  the  zone.  There  is  now  under 
way  a  hospital  of  100  beds  at  Taboga ;  at  Ancon,  under 
Major  La  Warde,  U.  S.  A.,  there  will  be  hospital  accom- 
modations for  aJ90ut  500;  at  Miraflores  there  will  be 
ho^ital  accommodations  for  100  chronic  patients, 
including  insane  and  lepers;  at  Colon,  a  hospital  with 
500  beds  is  expected.  At  Culebra,  Gorgona,  Bohio, 
small  hospitals  will  be  erected.  At  Ancon  there  is  a 
good  general  laboratory  in  which  are  working  Dr. 
Herrick  and  Dr.  Kendall,  both  Johns  Hopkins  men. 

Dr.  Gorgas  promised  rapid  advances  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  expectations  for  complete  control  of  conditions 
would  soon  be  realised. 

EARUSR  CONDrriONS  OF  THE  CANAL. 

Mr.  Tracy  Robinson  delivered  an  address  on  this 
subject.  He  reverted  to  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
rulroad  on  the  31st  of  January,  1855.  This,  next  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  by  Balboa,  was  the  most 
important  event  that  had  occurred  on  Isthmian  soil. 
In  1869  the  overland  connection  from  Omaha  to  San 
Francisco  was  completed,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Pan-American  route  waned.  He  said  the  people  of 
Panama  expected  great  things  from  the  influence  of 
the  medical  profession  on  the  new  canal  project.  He 
believed  that  Panama  under  American  government 
would  some  day  be  an  object  lesson  for  the  world.  He 
joined  his  Panamian  brethren  in  extending  the  hand 
of  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  Congress.  There 
had  not  been  a  real  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  on  the 
isthmus  for  fifteen  years,  although  many  had  died  of 
the  fever.  There  had  been  1,200  deaths  in  five  years 
out  of  a  total  number  of  6,000  men  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  railroad.  All  the  workers  on  the 
canal  in  the  sanitary  corps  were  up-to-date  medical 
tnen  —  true  missionaries.  To  them  the  people  looked 
for  health  and  strength.  The  trained  physician  led, 
and  he  would  be  the  captain  in  the  battle  of  scientific 
civilization  against  bigotry  and  ignorance. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  Congress,  Dk.  Jose  E. 
CalTo,  extended  to  the  members  the  hospitality  of  the 
city,  Mid  said  that  "  if  we  have  not  the  charm  of  large 
citaes,  We  still  take  great  pride  in  your  visit,  and  hope 
that  you  will  be  rewarded  for  having  come  so  far." 

Mexico,  Guatemala,  United  States  of  America,  Hon- 
duras, Santo  Domingo,  Cuba,  Peru  and  Porto  Rico 
sent  official  delegates,  as  well  as  the  medical  faculty 
of  Costa  RicR,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Havana. 

Jan.  4, 1905.  —  Second  Session. 

There  was  an  informal  excursion  in  the  morning  to  a 
suburb  called  Savanes,  where  the  guests  were  received 
and  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Dr.  Icaza. 

In  the  afternoon  the  scientific  session  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Carter. 

A  new  ketbod  of  incising  and  suturing  the  liver 
TO  re-estabush  its  continuity  and  for  the 
control  of  hemorrhage. 

Dr.  Jacob  Frank  of  Chicago,  in  a  paper  with  this 
title,  stated  that  all  modem  surgery,  especially 
abdominal  surgery,  sought  to  secure  primary  union, 
thus  minimizing  infection  and  hernias.  This  principle 
should  be  applicable  to  surgery  of  the  liver  provided 
a  proper  technique  was  employed.  If  the  surfaces 
were  properly  coaptated,  the  continuity  would  be 
re-establii^ed,  primary  union  secured,  and  hemorrhage 
prevented.    Liver  surgery  had  heretofore  presented 


the  following  dangers:  hemorrhage;  iterance  of  the 
healing  and  regenerative  power  of  the  hver;  infection; 
cholemia  from  the  escape  of  bile  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Injuries  of  the  liver  had  always  been  con- 
sidered grave,  and  those  of  the  concave  surface  more 
dangerous  than  of  the  convex.  Compression  had  been 
most  usually  tried  to  stop  hemorrhages.  It  was  now 
pretty  well  proven  that  hemorrhage  might  be  con- 
trolled by  the  suture,  catgut  being  preferred  to  silk. 

Dr.  Frank  had  lately  experimented  on  dogs,  making 
deep  incisions  into  or  through  the  liver,  some  of  which 
recovered  without  any  treatment  whatever.  He  then 
excised  a  wedge-sh«^>ed  piece  from  the  liver,  securing 
exact  apposition,  and  securing  all  bleeding  vessels  by 
ligature.  The  edges  were  then  held  in  contact  an^ 
sutured  by  catgut.  The  results  were  excellent,  llie 
abdominal  incision  was  a  matter  of  choice.  The 
method  was  considered  particularly  applicable  to 
tumors,  for  the  reason  that  they  tisually  appeared  at 
the  edge  of  the  liver.  The  incision  must  be  free,  so 
as  to  be  certain  to  remove  the  growth  completely. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Sbnn  of  the  United  States  stated 
that  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Frank  were  conducted  on 
normal  tissue  and  that  the  conditions  were  not  such  as 
one  would  find  in  pathologic^  tissue.  In  cases  calling 
for  operation  the  possibility  of  hemorrhage  was  greater 
because  vascular  channels  were  enlarged.  In  operat- 
ing, one  should  strive  to  imitate  nature.  The  retrac- 
tion of  the  cut  end  of  blood  vessels  was  a  mechanical 
impossibility  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver.  A 
thrombus  was  the  only  thing  to  be  relied  on  to  secure 
control  of  liver  hemorrhage.  Nature  would  provide 
such  a  thrombus  when  the  liver  was  lacerated.  The 
idea  of  excising  a  wedge  of  tissue  he  considered  excel- 
lent. 

Dr.  George  W.  Crilb  of  Cleveland,  O.,  stated  that 
in  the  liver  the  circulation  was  low,  and  that  even 
pressure  was  essential  to  continue  it.  He  believed  that 
on  this  account  bleeding  could  be  checked  by  the 
method  recommended  by  the  essayist. 

Dr.  Frank,  in  closing  the  discussion,  stated  that 
he  had  recently  received  reports  with  reference  to 
gall-bladder  surgery  where  the  surgeon  had  found  that 
after  the  removal  of  the  gall-bladder  hemorrhage  from 
the  liver  was  best  controlled  by  sutures.  It  was  very 
essential  to  operate  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  human 
beings,  and  endeavor  to  control  hemorrhage  or  prevent 
it  from  entering  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

surgical  physiology. 

Dr.  George  W.  Chile  of  Cleveland,  O.,  in  a  paper 
on  this  subject  stated  that  surgical  practice  rested  very 
largely  upon  altered  physiological  actions.  Good 
illustrations  were  the  surgical  physiology  of  the  two 
most  vital  phenomena,  respiration  and  circulation.  In 
respiratory  obstruction  respirations  were  not  imme- 
diately arrested,  but  were  stimulated  in  force 
though  not  in  frequency.  In  mechanical  stimulation 
of  the  laryngeal  mucosa  there  was  usually  an  imme- 
diate respiratory  arrest;  therefore,  there  should  not  be 
a  moment  of  doubt  in  differentiating  between  reflex 
inhibition  and  obstruction,  thereby  avoiding  certain 
crises  in  the  abstraction  of  foreign  bodies  or  in  perform- 
ing intubation.  In  administering  anesthetics  the 
students  should  remember  that  if  the  tongue  was  pulled 
forward  too  forcibly,  respiration  would  be  arrested.  A 
better  way  was  to  recall  also  the  increased  respiratory 
action  caused  by  divulsion  of  the  anus,  and  to  call  upon 
the  accessory  muscular  apparatus  to  aid  respiration. 
Sivgical  physiology  of  the  circulation  was  more  vital 
than  that  of  the  respiration.  The  control  of  the  cir- 
culation often  meant  control  of  life  itself.  If  by  any 
reflex  action  the  vaso-motor  system  was  disturbed, 
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its  function  waa  unpaired,  and  the  blood  pressure  fell. 
If  the  surgeon  remembered  this  he  would  guard  against 
excessi^'e  manipulation  and  he  would  try  to  support 
the  circulation  by  such  mechanical  .means  as  saline 
infusions,  postiue  or  bandaging.  It  was  known  that 
a  hard  pulse  and  high  blood  pressure  were  characteristic 
nf  increased  intracranial  pressure.  This  might  lead 
the  surjiieon  into  a  false  security.  He  should  not  push 
chloroform  to  full  anesthesia,  as  by  so  doing  the  blood 
pressure  is  liable  to  fall  and  cause  a  sudden  arrest  of 
respiration  and  circulation.  The  heart  might  be 
inhibited  from  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  trunk  of 
the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  in  operations  upon  the 
larynx,  and  death  might  occur  althou^  it  should  not. 
Furthermore,  a  blow  upon  the  lower  ribs  or  pit  of  the 
stomach  did  not  cause  collapse  or  death  from  distur- 
bance of  the  solar  plexus,  but  from  inhibition  of  the 
lieart. 

As  to  suspended  animation,  he  stated  that  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body  had  varying  periods  of  suspended 
animation,  and  death  fell  unevenly  to  the  different 
tissues  and  organs.  He  had  been  able  to  resuscitate 
a  dog  fifteen  minutes  after  complete  arrest  of  respira- 
tion and  circulation.  A  decapitated  dog  was  kept  alive 
for  twelve  hours  by  a  continuous  slow  infusion  of  a 
one  to  fifteen  thousand  solution  of  adrenalin  in  salt 
sjilution.  'Die  author  cited  several  interesting  experi- 
ments. The  great  lesson  to  be  learned  was  that 
physiology  must  be  studied  carefully  to  benefit  surgery. 

SOME  GYNECOLOGICAL  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Dr.  Lucy  Watte  of  Illinois,  U.  S.  A.,  said  that  these 
were  hard  to  overthrow.  One  of  the  first  superstitions 
was  that  the  uterus  had  any  normal  position.  It  had 
not,  but  it  might  lie  in  any  position.  The  second  was 
that  retrodeviation  of  the  uterus  was  the  cause  of 
constipation.  This  was  not  so,  as  it  could  not  be 
proved  either  by  dissection  or  examination.  She 
had  five  hundred  cases  analy«ed,  but  could  not  trace 
eonstiiiation  to  posture  of  the  uterus  alone.  The 
uterus  was  found  in  anteroposition  in  60%,  in  retro- 
position  in  40%.  Of  the  anteropositions,  52%  gave 
a  histoiy  of  constipation,  while  48%  did  not.  Of  the 
retropositions,  66%  complained  of  chronic  constipa^ 
tion,  and  33%  had  normal  bowel  movements.  The 
third  was  that  backache  was  a  symptom  of  retrodevia- 
tion. She  regarded  this  as  nonsense,  as  one  thousand 
cases  examined  disproved  that  superstition.  The 
fourth,  that  flexion  or  stenosis  was  the  cause  of  dys- 
menorriiea.  This  was  not  so,  nor  was  childbirth  the 
only  cure.  Of  300  cases  where  the  question  was 
asked,  "  Have  you  had  more  or  less  pain  since  the 
birth  of  your  children?  "  the  answer  of  135  was, 
"  More  pain,"  of  89  "  Less  pain,"  and  of  76  "  No 
difference."  Some  of  these  76  had  had  no  pain  before 
or  since  childbearing.  Of  the  135,  some  had  had  no 
pain  before  childbearing.  Many  women  had  suffered 
worse  after  childbirth  than  before.  She  thought  that 
the  mania  for  operating  ought  to  be  checked  on  the 
deatii  of  these  superstitions. 

Dit.  Geohge  W.  Ckij-e  of  Cleveland,  O.,  asked 
the  essayist  whether  all  backaches  were  attributed 
to  tile  uterus,  and  whether  they  were  often  accom- 
panied by  aches  of  the  legs,  to  which  Dh.  Watte  replied 
that  not  all  backaches  are  traceable  as  referred  pains 
to  the  uterus,  but  that  there  was  usually  some  pelvic 
disturbance  rather  than  any  malposition  of  the  uterus. 

EXTKACnON    OF  CATARACT. 

Dit.  S.  D.  RiSLEY  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  set 
forth  the  technique  of  extraction  based  upon  certain 
complicating  conditions,  their  relation  to  the  opaque 
lens,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  complications  modi- 


fied prognosis  and  rendered  the  removal  of  cataract 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Tlie  cataractous  eye  was 
to  be  regarded  as  not  free  from  disease.  In  studying 
cataracts,  it  would  be  found  that  early  there  were 
asthenopic  sjrmptoms,  swollen  and  red  canmcies, 
thickening  of  the  retrotarsal  folds  and  headtuAic.  As 
the  cataract  matured  and  reading  was  abandoned, 
these  diminbhed.  There  might  also  be  encountered 
during  the  incipient  stage  anomalies  of  refraction  and 
fundal  changes,  sometimes  fluidity  of  the  vitreous. 
There  was  an  obvious  relation  between  choroidal 
disease  eyestrain,  and  lens  capacity;  also  between 
the  lens  and  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis. 
The  nutrition  of  the  eyeball  was  largely  dependent  on 
the  circulation  of  the  uveal  tract.  Vitreous  and  lens 
were  apt  to  suffer  as  well  as  the  posterior  capsule; 
therefore,  it  was  best  not  to  operate  in  the  immature 
stage,  t.  e.,  until  the  disease  changes  had  ceaaed.  He 
never  attempted  operation  with  a  dull  gray  or  amber- 
colored  lens  that  had  ripened  slowly  or  with  one  that 
was  translucent.  When  the  iris  lacked  luster,  and 
did  not  dilate  easily,  it  was  liable  to  traumatic  iritis. 
It  was  best  to  treat  such  cases  by  iodide  and  bromides 
internally  and  by  some  mydriatic,  and  to  perform  a 
preliminary  iridectomy,  four  to  six  weeks  in  advance, 
using  cocaine  if  possible.  If  the  lens  was  extracted 
in  the  capsule,  Dr.  Risley  preferred  a  Kalt  stitch 
through  the  cornea  with  a  large  corneal  section;  then 
a  wire  loop  was  introduced  and  the  lens  delivered  by 
gentle  traction.  There  was  some  but  not  unavoidable 
danger.  In  anterior  capsulotomy,  the  danger  was 
less  and  the  corneal  section  might  be  smaller,  but  a 
secondary  operation  was  usually  necessary.  For  this 
he  preferred  two  knives  devised  by  himself,  introduced 
at  the  same  time.  He  preferred  a  light  firm  bandage 
with  confinement  in  bed  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

Jan.  5, 1905.    Third  Session. 

coxa  vara,  and  differentiation  between  it  .\sd 
sthenic  inflammatory  and  traumatic  affections 
of  the  hip  joint. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Sbnn  of  C3iicago  stated  that  coxa 
vara  was  a  disease  of  the  femoral  neck  in  adolescence, 
and  hitherto  had  been  rarely  described  in  this  countr>'. 
Mueller  was  the  first,  in  1888,  to  give  it  an  earnest 
clinical  study  and  to  prove  that  it  was  a  disease  entirely 
different  from  any  other  hitherto  described.  Hof- 
meister  and  Kocher,  six  years  later,  contributed  to 
the  study.  A  genuine  coxa  vara  was  characteriied 
by  a  non-inflammatory  softening  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur.  It  was  a  self-limited  disease,  confined  to  the 
femoral  neck,  and  characterised  by  anatomical  changes. 
Dr.  Senn  reported  two  typical  cases  in  young  men, 
and  a  third  in  a  man  forty-two  years  old.  Ilie  last 
case  presented  all  the  classical  signs,  and  the  x-ray 
showed  that  there  was  no  fracture  of  the  femur  as 
had  been  suspected  before  the  case  came  under  his 
observation.  There  had  been  the  usual  puns  in  the 
hip  joints  referred  at  times  to  the  knee,  coming  on  in 
paroxysms  which  would  last  for  two  weeks,  followed 
by  painless  intervals  of  several  days.  There  was  no 
tenderness  or  impairment  of  joint  motion.  _  The  pain 
waa  not  aggravated  by  standing  or  walking.  After 
two  occasions  in  which  tiie  patient  slipped  and  increased 
the  pain,  he  noticed  that  the  le^  was  shorter.  VTtm 
seen  by  the  essayist  he  walked  with  a  decided  limp  and 
complained  only  of  muscular  weakness.  Any  infect  on 
could  be  excluded,  and  there  was  certainly  not  a  com- 
plete fracture.  A  spontaneous  recovery,  as  well  »s 
the  degree  of  bending  downward  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  in  its  entire  length,  and  the  complete  absence  of 
neoplastic  inflammatory  products  excluded  absolut  iy 
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the  poB^bility  of  arthritis  or  aenile  coxitis.  Very  little 
was  known  with  reference  to  the  true  nature  of  coxa 
vara.  The  softening  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  was  the 
moet  important  element.  Trauma,  tuberculosis,  or 
inflammatory  affections  must  be  exduded.  Life  itself 
was  never  threatened  as  the  disease  was  self-limited, 
and  sooner  or  later  ended  in  spontaneous  recovery. 
The  general  treatment  was  unimportant.  Local  treat- 
ment should  be  directed  towarid  relieving  pain  and 
limiting  the  bending  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Both 
cS  these  were  secured  by  absolute  rest  in  bed  combined 
with  extension.  Operative  treatment  should  be 
ddayed  as  long  as  posmble. 

SANTFABT  CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA  BtNOE  THK  PBOCLAMA- 
TION  OF  THX  BXPITBUC. 

Db.  Cablos  J.  FiNLAT,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  contrib- 
uted a  paper  on  this  subject,  which  was  read  by  Dr. 
Uardnea  of  Havana,  in  the  absence  of  the  author. 
Hie  subject  was  divided  into;  (1)  special  sanitation 
against  yellow  fever;  (2)  special  sanitation  against 
other  infectious  disease;  (3)  general  sanitation  for  the 
prcBcrvation  of  public  health.  The  author  stated 
that  there  were  many  who  did  not  yet  acknoidedge 
that  the  stegomyia  f asdata  was  the  only  means  through 
which  yellow  fever  could  be  propagated.  Hie  author 
dumed  that  this  was  the  only  method,  and  that  to 
keep  yellow  fevor  patients  from  being  bitten  was  the 
only  means  of  subduing  the  disease  ifa^f .  He  referred 
in  the  highest  terms  to  the  noble  work  done  by  the 
late  Major  Walter  Reed,  Col.  W.  C.  Gorgas  and  others. 
He  said  that  Dr.  Goigas,  who  was  the  chief  sanitary 
officer  of  Cuba  until  May  20,  1902,  first  drove  the 
infection  from  the  island,  and  since  his  r^ime  and 
up  to  the  present  date,  December,  1904,  notwith- 
standing the  importation  of  twenty-two  cases  of  yellow 
fever  from  foreign  ports,  not  a  single  case  of  the  disease 
had  occurred  in  Havana,  nor  until  two  months  ago  in 
any  other  part  of  Cuban  territory. 

The  acute  quarantinable  diseases  about  which  the 
island  of  Cuba  was  partictdarly  concerned  were  yellow 
fever,  smallpox,  cholera  and  pla^.  None  of  these 
dueasee,  except  those  cases  mentioned,  had  occurred, 
with  the  exception  of  one  case  of  smaUpox  which  was 
due  to  an  accidental  contagion  which  aid  not  spread. 
Against  small  pox  they  trusted  to  isolation  and  vacci- 
nation. Against  diphtheria,  isolation  and  anti-diph- 
theritao  serum  prepared  in  Havana  had  given  excellent 
results.  Gases  of  infectious  diseases  were  isolated  at 
home  or  in  some  special  hospital. 

Dr.  FuBNiiLL,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the 
Uarine  Hospital  Service  at  New  Orleans,  stated  that 
althou^  he  accepted  the  mosquito  theory,  he  did  not 
do  so  absolutely,  inasmuch  as  there  were  cases  unex- 
plained by  this  theory,  and  that  measures  of  prevention 
besides  the  attack  on  the  mosquito  should  be  adopted. 
The  great  epidemic  in  Memphis  in  1879  occurred  ^ter 
a  severe,  cold  winter,  but  not  until  the  9th  of  July, 
and  if  the  mosquitoes  alone  were  the  cause,  the  disease 
ou^t  to  have  appeared  in  April.  He  had  known  of 
an  outbreak  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  among  men  working  in 
bofldings  which  ten  years  previously  had  been  infected 
with  the  disease.  Fomites  had  undoubtedly  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  spread  of  yellow  fever. 

Db.  H.  R.  Cabter  of  Panama  expressed  himself  as 
being  positive  that  yellow  fever  was  conveyed  by  the 
bite  of  a  mosquito  from  sick  to  sick,  and  in  this  way 
only.  He  had  assisted  in  stamping  out  epidemics  by 
methods  not  necessarily  directed  against  the  mosqui- 
toes alone,  such  as  isolation  and  fumigation,  but  he 
knew  that  their  efficacy  had  destroyed  the  mosquito 
incidentally.  Sulphur  was  a  good  insecticide,  but  not 
much  of  a  disinfectant. 


Db.  Stkbn  of  Jamaica  and  Panama  concurred  in 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Pumell  in  not  accepting  the  mos- 
quito as  the  only  conveyor  of  yellow  fever. 

Db.  Cook  of  Panama  exprrased  himself  in  a  mmilar 
vein. 

Dr.  Cbassaionac  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  considered 
the  mosquito  theory  beyond  refutation.  The  Havana 
experiments  had  furnished  positive  proof  of  this,  and 
he  did  not  think  there  was  any  other  means  of  trans- 
mitting or  conveying  the  disease. 

Db.  C.  H.  Hughes  of  St.  Loufs,  Mo.,  spoke  of  his 
experience  with  the  disease  during  his  early  practice. 
He  was  not  convinced  that  the  mosquito  was  the  only 
means  of  propa^tion,  and  expressed  himself  as  believ- 
ing that  nies  might  transmit  the  disease. 

Dr.  Carter  rderred  to  fomites,  and  said  that  there 
could  be  only  two  ways  in  which  they  could  convey  the 
infection.  One  was  bv  direct  contact,  such  as  opening 
a  trunk,  and  the  other  b^  environment.  If  either 
means  was  admitted,  infection  should  take  place  any- 
where. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Goroas  said  he  thou^t  at  one  time  fo- 
mites was  the  only  cause  of  transmission  of  the  disease. 
He  then  differed  from  Dr.  Finlay,  but  Major  Reed  soon 
convinced  him  to  the  contrary.  The  hurmlessnesa  of 
baggage  was  observed  in  Havana,  where  people  from 
the  siwurbs  were  constantly  moving  back  and  forth, 
but  never  brought  infection  with  them. 

Dr.  Lewis  Balch,  in  referring  to  fumigation,  said 
that  he  relied  upon  two  pounds  of  pyrethrum  powder 
to  one  thousand  cubic  feet,  with  two  hours'  exposure. 
This  gave  absolute  results  in  killing  the  stegomyia 
fasciata. 

Dr.  Thomas  had  used  pyrethrum,  but  had  found  it 
without  value,  and  said  that  sulphur  was  now  used 
exclusively  in  Louisiana. 

Dr.  £<mKVERRiA  of  Costa  Rica  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  mosquito  theory,  and  added  that  yellow  fever  had 
never  been  known  to  occur  where  the  stegomyia  could 
not  be  found. 

Dr.  Martinez,  in  closing  the  discussion  for  Dr. 
Finlay,  said  that  to  explain  isolated  outbreaks,  it  was 
assumed  that  children  preserved  the  organism  in  the 
blood,  as  they  did  malaria,  and  this  offered  a  source  of 
supply  to  the  mosquito.  The  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  parasite  in  the  mosquito  showed  that  an 
intermediate  host  was  necessary  just  as  it  was  in  the 
tapeworm.  The  United  States  Army  Commission  had 
studied  the  question  of  fomites  very  thoroughly.  In 
its  report,  one  instance  was  cited  where  the  bluikets, 
clothing  and  bedding  of  patients  ill  or  dead  from  yellow 
fever  had  been  stored  in  a  room,  and  used  by  two  sets 
of  non-immune  fr^  arrivals  in  Cuba,  and  yet  no 
single  instance  of  infection  from  this  clothing  had 
occurred. 

RESOLXmON. 

Dr.  Charles  Chabsaionac  of  New  Orleans  offered 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  owing  to  the  suffering  and  to  the 
serious  danger  to  healm  and  life  for  which  the  mos- 
c[uito  is  known  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  responsible, 
it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  all  communities  and 
governments  to  use  all  the  means  in  their  {>ower  for 
the  destruction  and  gradual  annihilation  of  the  pestif- 
erous insect  in  question. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  and  unanimously 
carried. 

CARE  AND  CURE  OF  EPILEPST. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Hughes  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  claimed 
that  epilepsy  should  not  in  many  cases  be  listed  with 
the  curable  diseases.    He  reported  ten  cases  that  had 
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been  under  observation  for  twenty-five  years,  in  which 
there  had  been  no  reciurence.  In  treating  epilepsy, 
he  always  demanded  an  agreement  that  the  patient 
should  be  under  control  at  least  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  would  treat  every  function  of  the  indivi- 
dual so  as  to  keep  his  general  health  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  Of  course,  institutional  treatment  was 
better  in  most  cases  than  private  treatment. 

BXPOBT   FOB   THK   D|:LATI:S    PA8SENGEBA   ON   THE 
*  *"  ATH08." 

Dr.  a.  E.  MAcDoNAiiD  of  New  York  stated  that 
when  the  members  accompanying  him  realized  that 
they  could  not  reach  Panama  on  time,  the  delegates 
and  members  held  meetings  on  board  the  "  Athos." 
Papers  were  read  and  discussed,  of  which  records  were 
kept,  and  he  made  a  motion  that  such  papers  and  dis- 
cussions be  allowed  to  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  the 
CJongress  as  a  part  of  the  regular  proceedings.  TTie 
resolution  was  adopted. 

PSBMBABIUTY  OF  FILTEBS  TO  THE  PBOTOZOA  OF  THE 
WATERS    USED    IN    THE    CITY    OF    LIMA. 

Dr.  Hugo  Biffi  of  lima  read  a  paper  with  this 
title,  saying  that  the  idea  of  the  experiment  was  to 
see  liiat  filters  were  serviceable  not  only  to  provide 
good  drinking  water  to  those  using  them,  but  to  secure 
sterile  water  for  laboratory  purposes.  They  foimd 
that  some  amebie  and  flagellate  bacilli  passed  through 
all  the  fUters.  Most  filters  suffered  from  prolonged 
use.  He  considered  the  Berkefeld  and  Grandjsen 
filters  were  the  best. 

PLAGUE  AT  MAZATLAN,  MEXICO. 

Dr.  Jose  Ramos  of  Mexico -outlined  the  methods 
by  which  the  Mexican  government  was  able  to  suppress 
the  outbreak  of  plague  at  Mazatlan  in  1900.  Complete 
isolation  of  plague  patients  was  insisted  on.  Disin- 
fection was  thoroughly  carried  out;  destruction  of 
rats  was  attempted  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  even 
houses  were  destroyed  by  fire  to  reach  results.  They 
had  found  the  use  of  anti-plague  serum  very  efficacious 
in  suspected  cases. 

Jan.  7, 1905. 

trachoma  in  mexico. 

Dr.  Jose  Ramos  of  Mexico  stated  that  this  disease 
was  gradually  spreading  in  the  Republic,  and  ti^ere 
were  certain  well-recognized  areas  where  it  was  more 
frequently  found,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
elevation  at  which  most  of  the  people  lived  had  a  good 
influence  on  the  disease,  and  that  it  was  rather  more 
benign  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  urged 
that  popular  lectures  for  general  practitioners  be  given 
throu^out  the  ooimtry  on  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  trachoma. 

Dr.  Calvo  read  by  title  all  of  the  papers  on  the  pro- 
gram, the  authors  of  which  were  not  present,  or  ^ad 
had  no  time  to  read  them. 

The  delegates  and  members  were  warmly  received, 
and  royally  entertained. 

The  next  place  of  meeting  will  be  in  Guatemala 
City,  Guatemala,  in  1908. 
♦ 

The  Ethics  of  Large  Type.  —  At  a  stated  meeting 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York, 
held  Dec.  27, 1904,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted:  "  That  in  any  directory  or  list  other 
than  a  meoical  one,  it  is  undesirable  that  any  data 
should  appear  other  than  the  name,  address  and  tele- 
phone number,  and  that  the  use  of  more  prominent 
t3rpe  for  one  name  than  another  is  to  he  severely 
deprecated." — Medical  Record. 
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THE   ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY,  1903-1904. 

One  is  accustomed  to  turn  the  pages  of  this 
annual  report  not  merely  with  the  hope,  but 
with  the  assured  expectation,  of  finding  much 
information  of.  interest  and  much  food  for  sug- 
gestive reflection.  This  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise with  a  statement  of  the  operation,  the 
changes  and  the  development  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  greatest  and  oldest  university 
of  the  country,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
the  analysis  and  comments  of  such  a  presiding 
officer  as  the  present  head  nf  Harvard. 

In  regard  to  Harvard  College  itself.  President 
Eliot  thinks  that  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
events  of  the  year  was  the  progress  made  towards 
acceptance  of  the  entrance  examinations,  con- 
ducted at  many  points  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States,  by  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  in  lieu  of  the  examinations  con- 
ducted exclusively  by  Harvard  College  with  its 
own  question  papers  and  its  own  readers.  This 
Examination  Board  began  its  work  in  1900,  and 
the  Harvard  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  after 
watching  its  operations,  came  to  the  conclusion 
last  spring  that  it  was  ready  to  accept  member- 
ship and  do  its  part  in  making  the  work  of  this 
board  increasingly  successful  and  useful.'  This 
seems  to  be,  in  the  language  of  the  wicked  rail- 
roads, a  sort  of  "  pooling  "  of  definitions  of  the 
subjects  of  examination  and  standards  of  exam- 
ination on  those  subjects.  Mr.  Eliot  believes 
this  is  likely  to  result,  in  time,  in  a  regulation 
and  simplification  of  the  preparatory  work  done 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country. 

The  President's  report  gives  some  interesting 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  fathers  of  students 
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entering  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1904,  and  of  students  in  those  departments  of 
the  University. 

"  The  following  table  exhibits  the  occupations 
of  the  fathers  of  the  students  who  entered  Harvard 
Collie  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1904: 
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Three  sevenths  of  the  fathers  of  the  college 
students  are  in  some  sort  of  business,  large  or 
small;  and  more  than  four  sevenths  of  the  fathers 
of  students  in  the  Scientific  School  are  in  trade. 
Very  few  farmers  send  their  sons  to  either  the 
CoD^e  or  the  Scientific  School.  As  to  wage 
earners,  over  11%  of  the  fathers  of  the  students 
belong  to  this  class  both  in  College  and  in  the 
Scientific  School.  The  great  majority  of  the 
undergraduates  come  from  cities  and  towns. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  the  students  in  Harvard 
CoUege  have  fathers  who  practice  the  professions; 
while  only  between  one  eighth  and  one  seventh 
of  the  Scientific  students  have  fathers  in  the 
professions'.  One  student  in  seven  has  no  father 
living;  but  deceased  fathers  are  included  in  the 
above  table." 

The  occupations  of  the  "  wage  earners  "  as 
p.\&i  in  an  appendix  include:  baker,  carpenter, 
cook,  fireman,  gardener,  hackman,  janitor*  laborer, 
plumber,  policeman,  stonecutter,  tailor,  teamster, 
etc. 

Mr.  Eliot  devotes  four  pages  to  the  game  of 
football,  and  this  will  probably  be  the  most 
widely  quoted  and  widely  discussed  portion  of 
the  report.  It  is  never  safe  to  try  to  condense 
the  President's  statements,  but  it  seems  fair  to 
sum  them  up  in  one  sentence,  that  the  game 
of  football,  as  at  present  played  by  the  teams  of 
American  colleges,  is  a  "  hateful "  game.  This 
view  does  not  seem  to  correspond  with  that 
reiJently  expressed  by  the  President  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  The  opening  and  closing  para- 
graphs on  this  subject  must  suffice  as  quotations : 
"  The  game  of  football  has  become  seriously 
injurious  to  rational  academic  Ufe  in  American 
schools  and  colleges,  and  it  is  time  that  the  public, 
especially  the  educated  public,  should  understand 


and  take  into  earnest  consideration  the  objec- 
tions to  this  game."  This  opening  statement  of 
his  opinion  of  the  relation  of  the  game  to  academic 
life  is  followed  by  several  pages  of  comment  on 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  game  as  played, 
and  the  whole  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
concluding  paragraphs: 

"  What  then  are  the  sources  of  the  grave  evils 
in  this  sport?  They  are:  (1)  The  immoderate 
desire  to  win  intercollegiate  games;  (2)  the  fre- 
quent collisions  in  masses  which  make  foul  play 
invisible;  (3)  the  profit  from  violations  of  rules; 
(4)  the  misleading  assimilation  of  the  game  to 
war  as  regards  its  strat^y  and  its  ethics. 

"  On  the  question,  whether  or  not  football 
victories  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  contribute  to 
the  growth  and  reputation  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity, there  are  evidently  two  opinions.  But  if 
a  college  or  university  is  primarily  a  place  for  train- 
ing men  for  honorable,  generous  and  efficient  serv- 
ice to  the  commtmity  at  large,  there  ought  not  to 
be  more  than  one  opinion  on  the  question  whether 
a  game,  played  under  the  actual  conditions  of 
football,  and  with  the  barbarous  ethics  of  war- 
fare, can  be  a  useful  element  in  the  training  of 
young  men  for  such  high  service.  The  essential 
thing  for  University  youth  to  learn  is  the  differ- 
ence between  practicing  generously  a  liberal  art 
and  driving  a  trade  or  winning  a  fight,  no 
matter  how.  Civilization  has  been  long  in  pos- 
session of  much  higher  ethics  than  those  of  war, 
and  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  the 
highest  efficiency  for  service  and  the  finest  sort 
of  courage  in  individual  men  may  be  accom- 
panied by,  and  indeed  spring  from,  unvarying 
generosity,  gentleness  and  good-will." 

This  arraignment  of  football  as  a  fight  whose 
strategy  and  ethics  are  those  of  war;  in  which 
every  ruse,  stratagem  and  deceit  justifiable  in 
actual  fighting  may  be  legitimately  resorted  to; 
where  new  tricks  are  always  desirable,  as  sur- 
prises; and  where  the  weaker  man  is  the  natural 
prey  of  the  stronger,  is  not  satisfactory  to  the 
advocates  and  admirers  of  the  game.  They 
claim  that  every  competitive  sport  is  open  to 
trickery,  and  in  none  is  it  customary  to  seek 
out  and  attack  the  opponent's  strongest  point; 
that  peaceful  arbitration  will  not  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  game. 

To  what  extent  the  "  hateful  conditions " 
detailed  by  Mr.  Eliot  actually  obtain  in  the  game 
seems  to  be  the  real  point.  His  plea  is  a  strong 
one  for  reform,  though  hardly  for  abohtion.  In 
the  meantime  reform  comes  somewhat  slowly, 
and  the  merits  and  faults  of  the  game  continue 
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to  be  discussed  and  debated  at  recurrent  in- 
tervals. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  report  as 
affecting  the  departments  affiliated  under  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  viz.:  the  College, 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  the  Library  and 
the  Graduate  School,  comes  last.  It  appears 
that  in  seven  of  the  last  nine  years  there  have 
been  considerable  deficits  in  the  combined  account 
of  the  departments  under  that  Faculty,  and  this, 
notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  undesirable 
economies.  Everyone  is  agreed  that  these  depart- 
ments require  a  larger  income.  The  question  as 
to  the  best  way  of  providing  such  income  has 
developed  differences  of  opinion;  some  advocating 
an  increase  of  tuition  fees,  some  the  raising 
of  additional  endowment,  and  some  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  methods.  President  Eliot  is  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  proposition  for  raising  a 
fund  of  $2,500,000  by  subscription  for  the 
permanent  endowment  of  professorships,  assis- 
tant professorships,  instructorships  and  assistant- 
ships.  Whether  this  endowment  should  be 
confined  to  already  existing  positions  or  should 
be  divided  between  those  and  new  ones  to  be 
hereafter  created  he  does  not  clearly  state. 
Neither  does  he  speculate  as  to  the  effect  which 
such  an  endowment-subscription  is  likely  to 
have  for  some  time  to  come  upon  the  usual  stream 
of  annual  benefactions  which  flows  in  on  the 
college.  Perhaps  he  thinks  it  wiser  not  to  touch 
on  these  points  at  the  present  time.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Board  of  Overseers  is  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  income,  and  is  not 
desirous  of  taking  any  action  now  which  might 
interfere  with  efforts  well  disposed  alumni  may 
be  inclined  to  make  toward  such  an  end.  The 
President  points  out  with  regret  that  the  college 
is  more  dependent  upon  fees  than  it  was  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest 
on  endowments  has  greatly  decreased  in  that 
time.  It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
number  of  students  and  of  courses  has  enor- 
mously increased,  and  that  the  actual  value  of 
the  fee  has  greatly  diminished  in  that  time.  The 
college,  undoubtedly,  needs  and  will  continue  to 
need  much  more  money,  and  with  as  little  doubt 
it  will  from  one  source  or  another  get  some. 

The  health  of  the  students,  except  among  the 
"Sign-offs,"  who  apparently  inhabit  for  the  most 
part  the  luxurious  dormitories,  has  been  good. 
Among  the  teaching  staff  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  there  was  no  death  during  the  year. 
A  fee  of  four  dollars  a  year,  beginning  with  the 
academic    year    1904-^,    will    be    charged    to 


every  student  registered  in  any  Cambridge  depart- 
ment of  the  University  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Stillman  Infirmary;  this,  with  the  income 
from  the  invested  funds  of  the  Infirmary,  is 
expected  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  institution 
for  the  present. 

The  Medical  School  is  passing  through  a  tran- 
sitional and,  therefore,  somewhat  trying  period. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  last  class  was  gradu- 
ated to  which  condidates  not  holding  a  degree 
in  Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy  or  Science  could  be 
admitted.  This  requirement  for  admission,  has, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  greatly  reduced  the  total 
number  of  students  in  the  school,  but  the  number 
of  students  holding  such  degrees  Oct.  1,  1904, 
was  forty-nine  more  than  were  in  the  school  when 
the  new  requirement  went  into  effect.  It  is 
thought  that  the  probable  minimum  of  students 
has  now  been  reached,  and  that  henceforth  the 
number  may  be  expected  to  rise  gradually.  The 
school  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  center 
of  medical  research,  as  is  shown  from  year  to 
year  by  the  increasing  number  of  titles  of  theses 
relating  to  investigations  carried  on  by  those  in 
some  way  connected  with  it. 

A  new  laboratory  of  Comparative  Pathology 
has  been  built  in  connection  with  that  depart- 
ment at  the  Bussey  Institute,  which  will  be  used 
both  for  pathological  research  and  for  the  work 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  preparing  diph- 
theria antitoxin  and  vaccine  matter. 

Through  the  subscriptions  of  three  citizens  of 
Boston,  one  of  them  a  professor  and  one  a  student 
in  the  school,  aided  by  a  contribution  from  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  the  pathological  depart- 
ment was  able  to  send  an  expedition  to  the 
Philippines  to  continue  the  work  on  smallpox. 
This  expedition  is  making,  at  the  same  time,  good 
use  of  its  opportunities  to  study  other  infectious 
diseases,  notably  chicken  pox.  It  has  also  observed 
an  endemic  dermatitis  in  the  islands  caused 
by  a  moth  resembling  the  brown-tailed  moth. 

Research  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Surgical  Research  has  been  actively 
carried  on  during  the  year,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  excellent  contributions  have  resulted 
therefrom. 

The  Dental  School  has  continued  to  do  good 
work  under  diffictult  conditions.  A  deficit  was 
turned  into  a  surplus  by  the  self-sacrificing  gener- 
osity of  its  instructors.  The  courses  in  anatomy, 
phj^iology,  histology  and '  bacteriology  given  at 
the  Medical  School  have  been  reorganized,  so 
that  dental  students  receive  more  special  training 
adapted  to  their  requirements. 
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MORTALITY  AMONG  PHYSICIANS. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Aaso- 
ciaHon  has  undertaken  an  interesting  and  valu- 
able statistical  investigation  into  the  deaths  of 
physicians  during  the  year  1904  and  the  causes. 
The  figures  are  obtained  from  the  deaths  pub- 
lished in  that  journal  during  the  year.  The 
numher  so  recorded  was  2,142  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  giving  a  mortality  of  17.14 
a  thousand.  The  average  time  of  active  practice 
was  upwards  of  thirty  years,  with  an  average  at 
death  of  over  sixty  years.  In  spite  of  conscien- 
tious attempts  to  get  satisfactory  and  exact  infor- 
mation the  statistics  are  in  certain  respects  in- 
complete. Often  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  exact  cause  of  death,  or  the  cause  was  mani- 
festly obscure  or  incorrect  in  nearly  one  thousand 
cases.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  exact  age 
and  also  the  number  of  years  in  practice  was 
likewise  considerable.  During  the  year,  166 
members  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
died.  The  causes  of  death  were  naturally  numer- 
ous. Heart  disease  leads  the  list  with  205, 
including  sudden  deaths  supposedly  due  to  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  Next  in  order  was  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  including  the  deaths  under  the  head 
of  paralysis  or  apoplexy,  with  179  cases.  Of 
clearly  defined  disease  pneumonia  leads  with  172 
deaths,  which  is  7^%  of  the  total  mortality. 
Nephritis  and  uremia  caused  107;  tuberculosis, 
90;  cancer,  39;  typhoid  fever,  37;  septicemia, 
23;  diabetes,  20.  Other  diseases  in  decreasing 
numbers  claimed  certain  victims.  Of  the  total 
deaths  143  were  due  to  violence,  95  to  accident, 
36  to  suicide  and  12  to  homicide.  Of  those  who 
committed  suicide  it  is  noteworthy  that  14  chose 
poison  as  a  means.  The  ages  at  death  naturally 
varied  between  wide  limits,  the  youngest  being 
twenty-two  and  the  oldest  one  hundred  and  four, 
the  average,  as  already  stated,  being  sixty. 
Fifty-seven  deaths  occurred  at  this  age,  with  a 
somewhat  decreasing  number  at  the  ages  above 
up  to  seventy-three.  Nineteen  lived  to  be  over 
ninety,  241  over  eighty,  and  3  had  passed  the  age 
of  one  hundred. 

From  the  foregoing  figures,  which  are  given 
considerably  more  in  detail  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  Jan.  14,  it 
appears  that  physicians  on  the  whole  live  as  long 
as  other  people  and  die  of  essentially  the  same 
diseases.  It  is  noticeable  in  a  series  of  statistics 
of  this  sort  that  disorders  of  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
causes  of  death.  Heart  disease  and  cerebral  dis- 
ease, which   naturally  depend  upon   diseases  of 


the  circulatory  apparatus,  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  diseases.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
infectious  diseases,  to  which  physicians  are  con- 
tinually exposed,  claimed  an  extremely  small 
number  of  victims.  Diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever, 
for  example,  in  this  series  of  statistics,  but  three 
each. 

The  Journal  of  the  Amtriean  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  on  several  occasions  rendered  excellent 
service  in  its  tabulation  of  statistics.  We  refer 
particularly  to  the  yearly  work  on  tetanus,  which 
we  have  on  previous  occasions  commented  upon 
editorially.  These  statistics  on  the  mortality 
and  term  of  life  of  physicians  are  also  of  interest 
and  value,  and  could  they  be  continued  over  a 
sufficient  number  of  years  would  add  much  to 
our  general  knowledge. 


UNTOWARD  EFFECTS  OF  X-RAYS. 

The  earlier  idea  that  the  x-rays  were  powerful 
for  good,  and  incapable  of  serious  harm,  has  been 
proved  false  by  much  sad  experience.  Cases  are 
accumulating  in  which  x-ray  burns  have  been 
most  serious  in  their  effects,  and  particularly  has 
it  been  demonstrated  that  long  and  repeated 
exposure  to  the  rays  may  lead  to  such  alterations 
of  the  skin  that  malignant  disease  supervenes. 
There  has  been  a  curious  failure  to  recognize  the 
extraordinary  power  of  the  energy,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  is  manifested  by  the  x-rays,  and 
especially  its  power  for  harm. 

An  interesting  and  no  doubt  important  series 
of  observations  was  recently  presented  before  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  by  Dr.  F.  Tilden 
Brown,  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  x-rays  upon 
sexual  conditions.  The  Medical  News  conunents 
upon  this  commimication  and  quotes  the  follow- 
ing somewhat  startling  remarks  of  Dr.  Brown: 

"  He  [Dr.  Brown]  had  to  announce  that  men  by  their 
mere  presence  in  an  x-ray  atmosphere,  incidental  to 
radiography  or  the  therapeutic  uses  of  the  rays,  after 
a  period  of  time  —  aa  yet  undetermined  —  will  be 
rendered  sterile.  In  the  last  few  days  ten  individuals 
who  have  devoted  more  or  leas  time  to  the  work  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  —  none  of  whom  have  had  any 
venereal  disease  or  traumatism  involving  the  genital- 
tract  —  have  been  found  to  be  the  subjects  of  abso- 
lute azoospermia.  None  of  the  number  are  conscious, 
however,  of  any  change  or  deterioration  in  regard  to 
their  potency." 

In  support  of  this  statement  cases  are  quoted, 
one  being  a  patient  who  was  known  to  have  active 
spermatozoa  before  treatment  by  the  x-rays  for 
pruritus  ani.  Following  the  treatment  the  sperm- 
atozoa disappeared,  and  it  was  only  after  several 
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months  that  they  again  appeared  in  active  form. 
In  view  of  this,  at  first  sight,  surprising  result, 
our  contemporary  calls  attention  to  the  effects 
which  have  been  produced  in  lower  organisms  by 
exposure  to  the  action  of  the  x-rays.  For  exam- 
ple, the  inhibitory  effect  upon  the  growth  of  seeds 
has  been  observed  and  experimentally  proved. 
Somewhat  similar  results  have  been  obtained  in 
experiments  with  the  larvse  of  beetles,  changes  of 
such  a  character  being  induced  in  the  body 
tissues  that  development  does  not  normally  take 
place.  The  extraordinary  effects  of  the  emana- 
tions of  radium  in  inhibiting  growth  which  have 
been  described  in  considerable  detail,  are  also 
well  recognized  phenomena  of  an  analogous  sort. 
Our  contemporary  alludes  to  other  investi- 
gations. For  example,  Albers-Schonberg  has 
produced  azoospermia  in  rabbits  by  exposing  the 
abdomen  to  the  x-rays.  Very  recently  Halber- 
staedter,  studying  the  effect  of  the  x-rays  on  the 
ovaries  of  rabbits,  has  found  undoubted  changes, 
consisting  essentially  in  the  disappearance  of  the 
Graafian  follicles  at  the  end  of  about  fifteen  days. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  impossible  in  the 
proposition  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Brown  that 
the  reproductive  organs  of  man  should  be  so  far 
affected  by  exposure  to  the  x-rays  that  they  tem- 
porarily, at  least,  are  prevented  from  elaborating 
spermatozoa,  and  that  thereby  sterility  may  be 
produced.  The  idea  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  but  if 
proved  true,  by  further  investigation,  it  should 
at  least  have  a  salutary  effect  in  teaching  still 
further  the  lesson  which  many  have  been  slow 
to  learn,  that  the  possibilities  of  harm  in  the 
x-rays  are  probably  much  more  far-reaching  than 
we  at  first  imagined  and  that  an  ever-increasing 
caution  is  the  part  of  wisdom  in  dealing  with 
so  subtle  and  intangible  a  force. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 
Institutes  fob  the  Study  of  Canceb.  —  It  is 
stated  that  $60,000  has  been  given  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  toward 
founding  an  institute  for  the  study  of  cancer  at 
Heidelberg.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  its 
location  and  for  its  maintenance. 

Deaths  fbom  Disease  in  the  Japanese  Armt. 
—  It  is  reported  that  from  the  time  of  the  land- 
ing of  General  Oku's  army  in  Manchtiria  in  May 
up  to  Dec.  1,  there  have  been  but  40  deaths  from 
disease.  Upwards  of  24,000  cases  of  illness  were 
treated,  of  whom  about  5,600  were  sent  back  to 
Japan.  Of  these  latter  40,  or  considerably  less 
than  1  %,  died.    More  than  18,500  cases  recovered 


at  the  front  and  were  again  able  to  serve  in  active 
operations.  Typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  to- 
gether numbered  less  than  500  cases.  Beri-beri 
was  somewhat  more  prevalent,  but  apparently 
not  ordinarily  fatal  in  its  results.  It  is  presumed 
that  a  similar  freedom  from  the  diseases  ordinarily 
met  with  in  armies  existed  also  in  the  other 
Japanese  armies.  In  view  of  these  facts  the 
methods  of  the  Japanese  may  well  be  studied  in 
detail.     This  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  done. 

The  Cbntenabt  of  Manuel  Gabcxa.  — 
On  the  centenary  of  Manuel  Garcia,  the  inventor 
of  the  laryngoscope,  which  takes  place  March  17, 
a  celebration  will  be  held  in  London,  at  which 
many  countries  will  be  represented.  His  por- 
trait, painted  by  Mr.  John  Sargent,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  him  on  this  occasion.  A  banquet, 
attended  by  ladies,  will  conclude  the  festivities. 

The  Nathan  Lewis  Hatfield  Prize  for 
Original  Research  in  Medicine.  —  Five  hun- 
dred dollars  will  be  awarded  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia  to  the  author  of  the 
best  essay  submitted  in  competition  on  or  before 
March  1,  1906;  subject,  "  The  Clinical  and  Patho- 
logical Diagnosis  of  Sarcoma."  Essays  must  be 
typewritten,  designated  by  a  motto  or  device, 
and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelop>e  bearing 
the  same  motto  or  device,  and  conttuning  the 
name  and  address  of  the  author.  They  must 
embody  original  observations  and  researches. 
The  committee  reserves  the  right  to  make  no 
award  if  none  of  the  essays  submitted  is  considered 
worthy  of  the  prize.  Further  information  can 
be  had  of  Francis  R.  Packard,  M.D.,  Chairman, 
College  of  Physicians,  219  South  13th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Course  of  Instruction  in  Public  Health. 
—  The  authorities  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, realizing  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
in  communities  throughout  the  country  to  obtain 
officials  who  have  had  some  special  training  in 
matters  pertaining  to  public  health,  and  that 
each  year  the  demands  for  men  of  this  type 
(either  as  chiefs  of  departments  or  in  some  subor- 
dinate position)  is  increased,  and  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  lack  of  men  qualified  to 
fill  such  positions,  to  meet  the  needs  of  such 
instruction,  will  introduce  into  the  curriculum, 
beginning  Oct.  1,  1905,  a  course  in  Public 
Health. 

This  course  will  include  the  following  subjects: 
''  Sanitary  Engineering,"  "  Sanitary  Legis- 
lation," "  Inspection  of  Meat,  Milk  and  Other 
Animal  Products,"  "  The  Sanitary  Engineering 
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of  Buildings,"  "  Social  and  Vital  Statistics  in  the 
United  States,"  "  Practical  Methods  Used  in 
Sanitary  Work,"  "  General  Hygiene  "  and  "  Per- 
sonal Hygiene." 

BOSTON  AND   N£W  ENGLAND. 

AcTTTB  Infectious  Diseases  in  Boston. — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon  Feb.  8, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  39,  scarlatina  22,  typhoid  fever  16, 
measles  8,  tuberculosis  31,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  for  the  total  deaths  reported 
during  the  week  ending  Feb.  8,  1905,  was  20.63. 

Boston  Mortality  Statbtios.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Feb.  4,  1905,  was 
213  against  197  the  corresponding  week  last 
year,  showing  a  increase  of  16  deaths,  and  making 
the  death-rate  for  the  week  18.10.  Of  this  num- 
ber 104  were  males  and  109  were  females ;  21 1  were 
white  and  2  colored;  132  were  bom  in  the  United 
States,  79  in  foreign  countries,  and  2  unknown; 
5S  were  of  American  parentage,  135  of  foreign 
parentage,  and  20  unknown.  The  number  of 
cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  diseases  reported 
was  as  follows:  Diphtheria,  38  cases  and  3  deaths; 
scarlatina,  29  cases  and  2  deaths;  typhoid  fever, 
25  cases  and  3  deaths;  measles,  12  cases  and  no 
deaths;  tuberculosis,  33  cases  and  16  deaths; 
smallpox,  0  cases  and  no  deaths.  The  deaths 
from  pneumonia  were  36,  whooping  cough  1, 
heart  disease  33,  bronchitis  2,  and  marasmus  1. 
There  were  10  deaths  from  violent  causes.  The 
Dumbet  of  children  who  died  under  one  year  was 
33;  the  number  imder  five  years,  '42.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age 
was  74.  The  deaths  in  public  institutions  were 
53. 

The  Hookworm  Disease.  —  Dr.  Charles 
Wardell  Stiles  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service  addressed  the  Society  of  Arts 
at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Feb.  9,  1905,  on 
the  Hookworm  Disease. 

A  New  Otological  and  Laryngoloqical 
Society.  —  On  Jan.  20,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  for  the 
formation  of  a  society  of  those  interested  in  dis- 
eases of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat.  The  society 
is  to  be  called  "  The  New  England  Oto-Laryngo- 
logical  Society  "  and  will  hold  meetings  on  alter- 
nate months  during  the  winter.  The  following 
were   elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 


President,  Dr.  F.  L.  Jack;  Vice-president,  Dr. 
S.  W.  Langmaid;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr. 
Philip  Hammond. 

NBW  YORE. 

Deaths  during  1904.  —  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  reports  that  there  were  141,564 
deaths  in  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  year 
1904,  which  is  the  largest  annual  mortality  ever 
officially  recorded.  The  deiath-rate  was  18.2 
as  against  an  average  death-rate  for  the  past 
five  years  of  17.2.  There  were  380  deaths  a  day . 
on  an  average  through  the  year,  as  against  350 
a  day  in  1903.  In  March  there  were  over  14,000 
deaths,  a  number  never  before  reached  in  any 
month  on  record.  Pneumonia  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  mortahty.  In  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year,  2,000  more  deaths  were  reported 
from  this  disease  than  in  the  same  period  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  mortality  from  it  con- 
stituted 12.5%  of  the  total  deaths.  Diuing 
the  year  pulmonary  tuberculosis  caused  over 
14,000  deaths,  or  about  10%  of  the  total.  This 
was  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  rate  from  pneu- 
monia. In  the  last  twenty  years  there  have 
been  259,000  deaths  from  consumption,  and 
with  little  variation  between  12,000  and  14,000 
deaths  each  year.  The  death-rate  from  this 
disease  during  the  twenty  years  is  not  given  in 
the  report,  but,  taking  into  consideration  the 
increase  in  population,  the  fact  that  the  actual 
number  of  deaths  has  remained  about  the  same 
would  indicate  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  mor- 
tahty from  this  cause. 

Diminution  in  City  Death-rate.  —  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  in  the  city  of  New  York 
the  year  has  commenced  with  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  death-rate,  as  compared  with 
1904.  The  weekly  reports  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment show  that  during  the  month  of  January 
the  mortahty  represented  an  annual  death-rate 
of  19.82,  as  against  18.75  in  December  and  21.22 
in  January  of  last  year.  Among  the  diseases  in 
which  there  was  an  increased  fatality  were  the 
following:  The  weekly  average  of  deaths  from 
diphtheria  and  croup  increased  from  37  in  Decem- 
ber to  42  in  January;  the  weekly  average  from 
scarlet  fever,  from  13  to  16.5;  from  epidemic 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  from  14.25  to  27;  from 
influenza,  from  8.5  to  23.75;  from  pneumonia, 
from  165  to  180.25;  from  broncho-pneumonia, 
from  102.5  to  115.25;  from  acute  bronchitis, 
from  35.75  to  39.5;  from  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, from  150.5  to  162;  from  diarrheal  diseases 
from  31.75  to  35.25;  from  diarrheals  under  two 
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years  of  age,  from  24  to  28.5;  from  cancer,  from 
52.75  to  55.5;  and  from  Bright's  disease  and 
nephritis,  from  126.25  to  132.25.  Among  the 
few  diseases  which  showed  a  diminished  mor- 
tality were  typhoid  fever,  which  decreased  from 
a  weekly  average  of  17.25  to  one  of  11.5,  and 
organic  heart  diseases,  the  weekly  average  of 
deaths  from  which  declined  from  116.25  to  103.25. 
In  the  month  of  January,  1904,  the  weekly 
average  of  deaths  from  pneumonia  was  226.5, 
as  against  180.25  in  January,  1905.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  weekly  average  of  deaths  from 
cerebrospinal  fever  in  January,  1905,  was  only 
6.25,  while  in  January  of  this  year  it  was  27. 
The  fact  that  the  number  of  cases  was  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  in  the  month  of  December 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  advent  of  another 
serious  epidemic  of  this  very  fatal  disease. 

Annual  Meeting  op  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
Society.  —  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  Society  was  held  in  the  new  hospi- 
tal buildings  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  100th  Street, 
on  January  29.  The  total  cost  of  site,  construc- 
tion and  equipment  was  reported  as  aggregating 
$2,752,566.  This  has  all  been  paid,  but  it  was 
announced  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  annual  membership  so  as  to  yield  at  least 
$50,000  more  than  at  present,  in  order  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  maintenance.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  this  will  be  $300,000  a  year  when 
all  the  departments  of  the  institution  are  opened 
to  their  full  capacity.  In  regard  to  the  patho- 
logical department,  the  building  for  which  was 
erected  and  completely  equipped  by  Adolph 
Lewisohn,  it  was  announced  that  the  donor  had 
generously  offered  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  its 
maintenance. 

The  Cornell  Dam.  —  The  new  Cornell  dam, 
in  the  Croton  watershed  in  Westchester  County, 
has  now  been  completed,  after  ten  years  of  labor. 
It  is  stated  to  the  the  largest  piece  of  masonry 
in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt,  and  it  will  hold  thirty  billion  gallons 
of  water.  It  is  estimated  by  the  engineers  that 
it  will  require  about  two  years  for  the  dam  to  fill, 
and  that  when  the  water  reaches  the  base  of  its 
coping  it  will  make  a  lake  seventy  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. For  the  first  year  the  principal 
supply  of  water  will  come  from  the  overflow  of 
the  old  Croton  dam,  the  latter  will  then  be 
flooded,  and  the  water  will  rise  thirty  feet  above  it. 

Conviction  op  a  Coroner.  —  Dr.  Moses  J. 
Jackson,  one  of  the  city  coroners,  was  on  Feb.  1 
convicted  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  on  a 


charge  of  bribery,  based  on  an  offer  to  an  attor- 
ney to  obtain  the  discharge  of  a  client,  an  illegal 
practitioner  of  medicine,  for  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  Dr.  Jackson  has  hitherto  been  a 
reputable  physician  and  is  a  member  of  the  County 
Medical  Society.  In  bringing  in  their  verdict 
of  guilty  the  jury  made  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion for  mercy. 


^bttuacp. 


HOMER    L.    BARTLETT.   M.D. 

Dr.  Homer  L.  Bartlett,  a  well-known 
physician  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  Feb.  3,  in 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  where  he  had  gone  for  his 
health.  He  was  bom  in  Chittenden  County, 
\'t.,  in  1830,  and  was  graduated  from  the  College 
of  Physicians,  New  York,  in  1855.  In  1857, 
he  settled  in  the  town  of  Flatbush,  Long  Island, 
now  a  part  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  became  one 
of  the  most  prominent  citizens  and  was  identified 
with  almost  every  improvement  in  that  ancient 
community.  He  organized  the  board  of  health. 
becoming  health  commissioner,  and  later  the 
police  department,  of  which  also  he  was  made 
the  head.  In  addition,  he  organized  the  Flat- 
bush  Water  Company  and  the  company  which 
introduced  gas  into  the  town;  for  many  yean: 
he  was  visiting  physician  to  the  Kings  County 
Penitentiary,  and  he  was  at  one  time  \'ice-pres- 
ident  of  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society.  Dr. 
Bartlett  was  a  medical  author  of  considerable 
repute,  and  he  also  wrote  a  number  of  books 
of  fiction,  basing  his  stories  in  many  instances 
on  the  Indian  legends  and  traditions  of  I/)ng 
Island. 


RECTAL  ALIMENTATION. 

In  American  Medicine,  Feb.  4,  Edsall  and 
Miller  refer  to  the  literature  and  their  own  pre- 
vious work  which  indicate  that  nutrient  enemata 
are  very  poorly  absorbed  and  that  exclusive 
rectal  alimentation  is  incapable  as  a  rule  of  main- 
taining a  nutritive  balance.  They  report  a  series 
of  experiments  in  which  they  carried  out  rectal 
alimentation  in  dogs  and  also  determined  the 
absorption  in  isolated  loops  of  intestines  in  dogs: 
and  further  they  report  an  absorption  experi- 
ment in  a  human  being.  This  work  was  done  in 
order  to  determine  in  how  far  it  is  possible  to 
improve  fat  absorption  by  giving  the  fats  in  the 
form  of  soaps,  or  by  giving  them  in  an  artificial 
emulsion,  when  the  emulsion  is  so  prepared  that 
it  will  not  readily  be  broken  up  in  the  bowel. 
Their  results  were  such  as  to  convince  them  that 
it  is  impossible  by  any  methods  now  available 
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to  administer  succeesfully  sufficient  soap  to  make 
it  of  decided  nutritive  value.  Their  results 
with  an  artificial  fat  emulsion,  particularly  in 
the  human  subject,  were  somewhat  encouraging, 
and  they  believe  that  by  further  study  it  may 
be  possible  to  increase  the  clinical  value  of  nutri- 
tive enemata  though  it  is  still  a  question  whether 
it  will  ever  be  possible  to  maintain  nutrition  in 
this  way. 


Com^onHtnte. 


WATER  PURIFICATION. 

Nbw  York,  Jan.  31,  1005 

Mr.  Editor:  From  your  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Havana  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
.\s8ociation,  I  read  that, 

"  V.  B.  Nesfield  recommends  the  use  of  tablets  made 
from  1)  Em.  bleachmg  powder  and  i  gm.  sodium  bicar- 
bonate. He  claims  that  these  will  each  sterilize  a  pint 
of  water  in  five  minutes,  or,  better,  ten.  He  removes 
the  paste  of  chlorine  by  adding  a  tablet  of  sodium  sulphate. 
He  claims  that  by  such  use  the  most  foul  river  water  can 
be  made  free  from  disease  germs  and  palatable." 

This  proposition  will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest  to  any 
one  looking  for  a  development  in  the  vexatious  problem 
of  water  purification,  and  especially  attracts  my  attention, 
as  I  have  been  working  on  a  similar  proposition.  But, 
setting  aside  the  auestion  whether  the  use  of  chloride  of 
lime  to  sterilize  drinking  water  is  advisable,  I  believe 
that  the  use  of  two  tablets,  one  after  the  other,  is  rela- 
tively clumsy  and  tinnecessary. 

Chemistry  evidently  has  developed  more  rapidly  than 
any  one  could  possibly  follow,  a  reason  why  we  some- 
times overlook  new  feasibiUties.  Knowing  that  the 
bleaching  powder,  chloride  of  lime,  is  a  mere  agent  for 
the  generation  of  oxygen,  and  that  oxygen  in  stcUu  nas- 
etndi  does  the  bleaching  as  well  as  the  steriUzing,  chem- 
istry nowadays  offers  certain  oxygen  carriers,  the  per- 
oxides, which  by  mere  decomposition  will  furnish  in  a 
direct  way  oxygen,  which  in  fact  alone  is  accomplishing 
the  desired  work  upon  organic  matter  or  bacteria.  One 
of  these  chemicals  is  peroxide  of  calcium,  another  one 
peroxide  of  magnesium,  both  are  entirely  harmless  to  our 
system,  indeea  even  of  high  therapeutical  value  and 
readily  liberate  a  considerable  amount  of  active  oxygen 
when  dissolved  in  water  and  dilute  acid. 

One  tablet  made  of  It  tenths  of  a  gram  of  peroxide  of 
calcium  and  the  equivalent  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid  will 
act  in  a  pint  of  water  in  exactiy  the  same  way  as  two 
tablets,  one  made  of  1^  gm.  chloride  of  lime  and  }  gm. 
soda  bicarbonate  and  one  of  sodium  sulphate. 

The  striking  difference  in  the  quantity  necessary  to 
obtain  the  same  results  —  standing  in  a  ratio  of  1  to  lU 
— proves  the  above  statement  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
oxygen  carrier,  directiy  generating  oxy^n,  compared 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  oxidizing  agent,  indirectly  generat- 
ing oxygen. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  more  extensive 
comparisons  as  to  the  nature  of  these  two  kinds  of  steri- 
Ibing  tablets,  for  any  physician  or  bacteriologist  as  well 
as  any  food  chemist  will  soon  see  the  difference  and  then 
probably  give  the  preference  to  the  simple  peroxide  tablet, 
naturally  suited  to  that  purpose. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  January  1  issue 
of  The  American  Inventor  entitled  "  A  Legitimate  Food 
Preservative,  Active  Oxygen,"  I  published  some  experi- 
ments made  in  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  Laborator>'. 
A  part  of  these  were  made  with  tablets  similar  to  those 
de«»ibed  above  and  the  purpose  was  also  to  sterilize  drink- 
ingwater. 

The  paragraph  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

"  TTPHOID   CONTAIIINATED  WATER. 

"  The  experiments  entailed  the  use  of  a  preparation 
made  in  tablet  form  which  could  readily  generate  oxygen. 


"  Two  tablets  killed  2,250,000  typhoid  bacilli  in  150  cc. 
of  distilled  water  in  one  mmute. 

"  One  tablet  killed  2,250,000  typhoid  bacilli  in  150  cc.  of 
distilled  water  in  thirty  minutes. 

"  One-half  tablet  killed  2,250,000  typhoid  bacilli  in  150 
cc.  distilled  water  in  twenty-four  hours." 

The  value  of  the  use  of  such  tablets  should  not  be  over- 
looked as  in  this  way  any  body  will  be  enabled  to  sterilize 
any  water  at  any  time  wherever  he  may  be,  undoubtedly 
a  most  convenient  way  to  solve  the  all  important  question 
of  a  rational  water  purification. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  V.  FoRBaoBR,  Ph.U. 


CLOSER  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  PHYSICIANS  AND 
HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Editor:  In  connection  with  the  letter  of  your 
correspondent  who  argues  that  certain  advantages  would 
be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  closer  relations 
between  physicians  who  send  their  patients  to  hospitals 
and  the  medical  men  who  have  charge  of  such  cases  after 
admission  to  hospital  wards,  the  enclosed  blanks  may  be 
of  some  interest.  These  various  forms  of  notification 
were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  upon  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  attending 
surgeons: 

Dear  Doctor:  Your  patient  has 

been  admitted  to  the  Hospital  and  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  Dr.  in  Ward 

The  patient  may  be  visited  by  you  between  the  hours  of 
10  A.M.  and  5  p.m.  any  day  at  your  convenience. 

It  is  desired  that  no  suggestions  concerning  the  patient 
l)e  made  to  the  nurses  or  to  the  House  Staff.     The  Attend- 
ing Physician  or  Surgeon  will  be  glad  to  confer  with  you 
on  any  matter  connected  with  the  case. 
Yours  very  truly, 
S.  S.  GoLDWATBR,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 

Dear  Doctor:   M  ,  referred  by  you  to 

this  Hospital,  will  be  operated  upon  on 
at  o  clock,  A.M.     P.M. 

You  are  invited  to  be  present. 
Yours  truly, 
S.  S.  GoLDWATER,  M.D.,  Superintejidenl . 

Dear  Doctor:   Your  patient  was 

to-day  discharged  from  tne  Hospital.    The  condition  of 
the  patient  is 

Yours  truly, 
S.  S.  Goldwater,  M.D.,  Superinlendejii. 
While  our  practice  here  does  not  yet  exhibit  that  perfect 
co-operation  which  is  advocated  by  your  correspondent, 
it  represents  at  least  a  step  in  the  direction  of  proper 
consideration  for  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  general  pro- 
fession, whose  support  is  so  es-sential  to  the  welfare  of 
large  general  hospitals. 

Very  truly  yours, 
S.  S.  Goldwater,  M.D.,  Suijcrintentlcnl. 


PATENT  MEDICINE  BILL. 

Boston,  Feb.  2,  1905. 

Mr.  Editor:  A  bill  is  pending  in  the  Massachusetts 
I.iegislature  to  require  that  every  patent  medicine  shall 
have  the  formula  of  its  ingredients  printed  on  the  lal)el 
of  the  botUe.  Laws  to  this  effect  exist  in'  Germany  and 
France,  and  a  similar  regulation  has  just  gone  into  elTect 
in  New  Zealand. 

The  bill  was  introduced  on  petition  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  others.  It  is  fougnt  by  the  Druggists'  .Asso- 
ciation, because  they  think  that  people  would  not  take 
so  much  patent  medicine  if  they  knew  what  they  were 
swallowing. 

A  hearing  on  the  bill  will  be  given  at  the  State  House  on 
Feb.  13,  at  10.30  a.m.,  in  Room  439.     The  measure  ought 
to  have  the  support  of  the  doctors,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
as  many  as  possible  of  those  interested  will  attend. 
Verj"  truly  yours, 

Alice  Stone  Blackwbll. 
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Deaths  reported,  3,471 ;  under  five  years  of  a^e,  933;  princi- 
pal infectious  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  diphtheria  and  croup,  diarrheal 
diseases,  whooping  cough,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consumption) 
715;  acute  lung  disease  702,  consumption  869,  scarlet  fever  21, 
whooping  cough  17,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  36,  smallpox  1, 
erysipelas  11,  puerperal  fever  21,  measles  18,  typhoid  fever  39, 
diarrheal  diseases  88,  diphtheria  and  croup  81. 

From  whooping  cough.  New  York  6,  Chicago  9,  Boston  1, 
Worcester  1.  From  scarlet  fever.  New  York  IS,  Philadelphia 
2,  Baltimore  2,  Providence  1,  Boston  2,  New  Bedford  1.  From 
cerebrospinal  meningitis.  New  York  28,  Chicago  1,  Baltimore 
1,  Boston  4,  Holyoke  1,  Qulncy  1.  From  smallpox,  Chicago  I. 
From  erysipelas,  New  York  6,  Chicago  5.  From  typhoid  fever, 
New  York  14,  Chicago  7,  Philadelphia  11,  Baltimore  4,  Boston  2, 
New  Bedford  1. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  lS,609,377,for  the  week  ending  Jan.  14, 
1905,  the  death-rate  was  17.6.  Deaths  reported  6,231 ;  scute  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  174,  whooping  cough 
86,  diphtheria  00,  measles  114,  smallpox  6,  scarlet  fever  42. 

The  deaUi-rate  ranged  from  7.6  In  Wiliesden  to  39.8  in  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees; London  16.8,  West  Ham  14.7,  Brighton  20.6, 
Southampton  14.1,  Plymouth  21.1,  Bristol  18.8,  Blrminghsm 
19.7,  Leicester  14.4,  Nottingham  20.6,  Birkenhead  16.3,  Liver- 
pool 20.0,  Wigan  18.2,  Bolton  16.2,  Manchester  19.6,  Salford 
14.9,  Halifax  24.0,  Bradford  20.9,  Leeds  20.2,  Hull  26.3,  Shef- 
field 21.0,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  21.1,  Cardifl  19.7,  Bhondda  14.2, 
Leyton  10.6,  Merthyr  Tydfi]  26.4, 


KXTEOBOhOaiCAh  RECORD. 
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•O.,  olondy;  C,  clear;  F.,  fair;  a.,  tog:  H..  hMv;  8.,  aan^j, 
B.,  rain; T., threatening; N.,  snow;— .below soro.  tindlesteslnct 
of  rainfall.    4V  Means  for  week. 


80CIBTY  NOTICES. 

Boston  Hbdioal  Library  Hbbtinos.  —  The  Boston 
Medical  Library  in  coidanction  with  the  Suffolk  Distrlet  Brsnck 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  will  hold  a  meeting  at  the 
Library,  8,  The  Fenway,  8ATUBDAY.  Feb.  11,  1906.  Pro- 
gram :  Physioli^cal  Economy  of  Nutrition :  Prof.  Russell  H. 
Chittenden  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  INscassion : 
Prof.  Lafayette  B.  Wendel  of  Yale  University  sod  Dr.  Otto 
Folia  of  the  McLean  Hospital  at  Waverley. 

Om>.  B.  Oay, 
Frbd  B.  LiTin>. 
Elliott  P.  Joslix, 
Committee  on  Medioal  and  Social  Meetingt. 

Boston  Medical  Library  Mebtxngs.  —  The  Bostot 
Medical  Librarv  in  coqjunctlon  with  the  Suffolk  District  Braodi 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  will  bold  a  meetinz  il 
the  Library,  8,  The  Fenway,  Wednetdav,  Feb.  16, 1905.  Pro- 
gram: The  Protozoa  in  the  Btlologr  of  Infeetloaa  Diseases: 
Prof.  a.  N.  Calkins,  professor  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
Columbia  University.  Medical  Studies  in  the  Phtilppioes: 
Dr.  E.  E.  Tyzzer  (recently  from  Manila) ,  assistant  in  Pa- 
thology, Harvard  Medical  School.    OenenU  Discussion. 

Obo.  G.  Skabs,  Chairman. 

Edwin  A.  Lockb,  Bteretarf. 

New  England  HosprrAL  Medical  Society. — The  Section 
on  Ophthalmology  will  hold  a  regular  meeting  on  Thursdav, 
Feb.  16,  1906,  at  7.30  P.M.,  at  Hotel  Nottingham.  Papers: 
"  A  Few  Clinical  Observations  and  Practical  Suggestions  Con- 
cerning the  Nasal  Passages  and  the  Relation  they  bear  to  the 
-" .^r^ ... "Certain 

the 

„   .      Discussion: 

Drs.  Dexter,  Call,  Smith,  Culbertson,  Hobart,  Bond,  Den%. 
Nagle. 

Dr.  Blanche  A.  Dbnig,  Secretary. 
Hotel  Bristol,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 

Samckl  Ezra  Thayer,  M.D.,  M.M.S.S.,  died  in  Wenham, 
Feb.  5, 1906. 

John  Malachi  Donlan,  M.D.,  M.M.S.S.,  died  In  Fitch- 
burg,  Jan.  26, 1905.    Age  thirty  yean. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  BECEIVBO. 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Bright's  Disease.  By  GeorKe  M. 
Edebohia,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.  New  York :  Frank  F.  Lisiecki. 
1904. 

In  Defense  of  the  Attenuated  Drug.  By  Royal  S.  Copelaod, 
A.M.,  M.D.    Reprint. 

Practical  Physiological  Chemistry.  By  J.  A.  Milroy,  M.A., 
M.D.,  and  T.  H.  Milroy,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.  Illustrated. 
New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Edinburgh :  William 
Oreen  &  Sons.    lm4. 
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s^  THE  PROGNOSIS  OF  EPILEPSY.* 

*^>  BT    WIIUAIi    AU>RKV  TURHBH,    U.D.,  LONDON, 

»     ftUow  0/  the  Rcyal  CoUto*  ol  Pkyitiana  of  London.     Phytieian  to 
— '.         Oul-PoltcnCa,  the  National  Hoapttai  tor  t/u  ParalyMd  and  EpUeptie; 
and  King"!  CoUtgt  Hotpital;  and  Vitilmc  Pkyneian,  the  Colony 
lor  BpOeptia,  Chalfont,  Buek$. 

':  1  •       Although   the  study  of  epilepsy  in   general 

li'    dates  from  a  period  far  back  in  classical  times, 

~L.    detailed  attention  to  the  prognosis  of  the  disease 

i',    was  not  made  a  subject  of  special  study  until 

j '    the  appearance  of  Herpin's  well-known  work, 

•     "  Du  Pronostic  et  du  Traitement  de  I'Epilepsie," 

:      published  in  Paris  in  1852.    This  writer's  con- 

-      elusions,  and  the  statements  regarding  his  cures 

~~    were  so  bright,  and  so  much  at   variance  with 

what  had   previously   been   accepted   doctrine 

-—    that  attention  was  again  called  to  the  possibility 

I^    of  cure  in  many  cases  of  epilepsy. 

A  few  statistics  on  this  subject  may,  therefore, 
be  given,  with  a  view  to  show  the  variability 
existing  between  the  results  of  treatment  ob- 
:^  tained  at  different  periods.  Before  the  intro- 
i^  duction  of  the  brontides,  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
L7  the  high  percentage  of  so-called  cures  which 
^<'    have  been  recorded: 

"'  Per  cent  of  cures 

Hufeland  gave  ...  5 

1^  Russell  Reynoldf)  gave  10 

, :  Trouaseau  gave     .    .  13 

jj  Herpin  gave  ....  50 

}  The  almost  universal  administration  of  the 
F  bromides  since  their  introduction  in  1857,  in  the 
''  treatment  of  epilepsy,  has  in  no  way  affected 
the  variability  in  the  results.  To  mention  only 
■^     a  few  instances : 

Per  cent  of  cures 

'-                       Nothnagel  pves  ....  4  to  5 

'                       Spraying  pves     ....  5 

Laehr  gives 6 

'.-                     Ackermami  gives     .    .    .  7.6 

Dana  ^ves 5  to  10 

Wildermuth  gives  ...  8.5 

Habennaas  gives     .    .    .  10.3 

Alt  gives  .......  12.5 

It  must  be  evident   that  some  explanation 
ought  to  be  forthcoming  as  to  the  difference 
existing  between  the  statistics  of  authors  upon 
the  results  obtained  before  and  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bromide  treatment.     First,  some 
;      proportion  of  the  existing  difference  Ls  accounted 
'      for  by  the  greater  precision  exercised  in  diagnosis, 
the  later  authors  excluding  from  their  statistics 
all  cases  of  epilepsy  due  to  organic  disease.     Sec- 
ondly, much  of  the  discrepancy  existing  in  sta- 
tistics depends  upon  the  definition  of  "  cure  " 
I      —  the    interpretation    differing    widely.     Most 
'      authors  fail  to  state  in  their  writings  what  is 
their  definition  of  "  cure,"   or  recovery  from 
ep'lepsy,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances,  so- 
called  cures  are  merely  long  remissions  occurring 
spontaneously,  or  as  the  result  of  suitable  treat- 
ment. 

The  cases  upon  which  the  following  observa- 

*Read  st  the  Fourth  Annual  Meetins  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Epilepey,  Nov.  82,  IWl. 


tions  are  based  have  been  obtained  from  the 
records  of  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed 
and  Epileptic,  Queen  Square,  London,  and  from 
the  cases  under  care  and  treatment  at  the  Colony 
for  Epileptics,  Chalfont-St.-Peter,  Buckingham- 
shire. Of  the  former,  355  and,  of  the  latter,  161 
were  available  for  statistical  purposes.  In  an- 
alyzing the  cases  certain  guiding  principles  were 
laid  down,  and  the  following  eliminations  were 
made:  All  cases  which  showed  any  coexisting 
complication,  such  as  organic  cerebral  disease, 
and  all  cases  of  idiocy  and  pronounced  imbecility. 
By  observing  these  restrictions,  cases  of  so-called 
idiopathic  epilepsy  were,  as  far  as  possible,  ob- 
tained ;  while  any  transitory  amelioration  result- 
ing from  medicinal  or  other  treatment  was 
checked  by  fixing  the  minimum  period  of  obser- 
vation at  two  years. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  communication  to 
detail  the  figures  and  percentages  which  have 
been  already  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgicai  Society  of 
London,  Vols.  Ixxxvi  and  Ixxxvii,  but  merely 
to  enumerate  herein  the  general  results  which 
were  in  this  way  obtained. 

The  prognosis  of  epilepsy,  and  the  conditions 
which  influence  it,  will  be  mentioned  under  the 
following  headings:  (1)  The  influence  of  sex; 
(2)  Of  an  hereditary  disposition;  (3)  Of  age  at 
the  onset  of  the  disease;  (4)  Of  the  duration  of 
the  disease ;  (5)  Of  the  frequency  of  the  seizures ; 
(6)  Of  the  character  and  time  of  the  seizures. 

(1)  The  infliience  of  sex. —  Sex  plays  little  part 
in  the  general  prognosis  of  epilepsy.  Rather 
more  males  than  females  show  arrest  of  the  seiz- 
ures, but,  at  the  same  time,  the  former  sex  gives 
a  greater  percentage  of  confirmed  cases.  As 
regards  the  influence  of  sex  upon  the  mental 
condition  in  epilepsy,  it  would  appear  as  if  a 
larger  percentage  of  women  escape  the  deterior- 
ating influence  of  epilepsy  upon  the  mind  than 
men,  but  that  when  dementia  supervenes  and 
reaches  its  most  pronounced  form,  a  somewhat 
higher  percentage  of  women  are  affected.  The 
most  frequent  mental  condition  in  male  epilep- 
tics would  seem  to  be  a  slight  impairment  of  the 
memory  and  a  blunting  of  the  higher  mental 
faculties. 

(2)  The  influence  of  an  hereditary  disposition. — 
The  only  hereditary  maladies  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  this  investigation  were  epilepsy 
and  insanity.  It  would  appear  from  the  investi- 
gation that  the  following  general  conclusions 
may  be  drawn :  (a)  That  there  is  as  great  a  chance 
of  arrest  of  epileptic  fits  in  those  who  have,  as 
in  those  who  have  not,  a  known  family  history 
of  epilepsy;  (6)  In  those  who  have  an  hereditary 
history  the  chances  as  to  whether  the  fits  become 
arrested,  improved  or  confirmed  are  in  any 
given  case  about  equal,  (c)  That  as  regards 
general  improvement,  more  is  to  be  expected  in 
those  who  have  no  hereditary  disposition,  while 
a  considerably  smaller  percentage  of  confirmed 
epileptics  is  to  be  found  amongst  those  who  have 
no  family  predisposition  to  the  disease.  As 
regards  the  influence  of  an  hereditary  disposition 
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upon  the  mental  characteristics,  the  fact  may  be 
stated  that  a  family  disposition  to  epilepsy 
or^insanity  exerts  to  a  great  extent  a  deteriorat- 
ing influence  upon  the  mental  condition  of  those 
who  subsequently  develop  epileptic  seizures. 
So  that  a  general  statement  may  be  made  that 
a  family  tendency  to  either  epilepsy  or  insanity, 
though  offering  no  obstacle  to  the  arrest  of  the 
seizures  in  favorable  cases,  materially  increases 
the  likelihood  of  the  disease  becoming  confirmed 
and  the  supervention  of  dementia. 

(3)  The  influence  of  age  at  the  onset  of  the  dis- 
ease. — The  main  conclusions  to  be  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  statistics,  with  special  reference 
to  this  point,  may  be  stated  as  follows:  (a)  That 
epilepsy  commencing  under  ten  years  of  age  is 
least  favorable  for  arrest  or  improvement,  and 
most  favorable  for  the  production  of  confirmed 
cases.  In  a  similar  way  a  low  percentage  of 
mentally  healthy  individuals  is  to  be  found 
amonpt  those  in  whom  the  disease  commences 
in  early  childhood.  This  class  also  contains  a 
high  percentage  of  cases  showing  profound 
mental  impairment.  (&)  In  those  in  whom  the 
disease  commences  during  the  period  of  puberty 
is  to  be  found  the  greatest  percentage  of  arrests 
and  the  lowest  percentage  of  confirmed  cases, 
in  which  class  also  is  observed  a  greater  percent- 
age of  cases  showing  slight  mental  deterioration, 
and  a  smaller  percentage  showing  marked  mental 
deficiency. 

The  cases  of  epilepsy,  which  commenced 
between  the  twenty-first  year  of  age  and  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  showed  a  steady  diminution  in 
the  percentage  of  arrests  and  a  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  confirmed  cases. 
But  after  the  latter  age,  there  is  again  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  confirmed  cases,  while 
senile  epilepsy  is  essentially  a  tractable  d^order 

From  the  above,  the  following  general  state- 
ment may,  therefore,  be  made:  Epilepsy  com- 
mencing in  infancy  and  childhood  is  the  least 
favorable  for  arrest  of  the  fits,  and  the  most 
favorable  for  the  production  of  the  confirmed 
disease.  The  common  type  of  epilepsy,  or  that 
commencing  during  puberty,  is  the  most  favor 
able  form  of  epilepsy,  both  as  regards  the  arrest 
of  the  seizures  and  the  absence  of  mental  infi/m 
ity.  Adult  epilepsy  is  unfavorable,  but  senile 
epilepsy  is  tractable. 

(4)  The  duration  of  the  disease.  —  Speaking  in 
general  terms,  the  earlier  a  case  is  brought  under 
systematic  treatment,  the  more  hopeful  the  prog 
nosis  and  the  greater  the  probability  of  improve- 
ment. There  is  a  greater  prospect  of  arrest  or 
improvement  during  the  first  five  than  during 
the  second  five  years  of  the  disease.  Under 
five  years'  duration  there  is  a  considerably  greater 
percentage  of  cases  with  no  mental  impairment, 
or  merely  sUght  interference  with  the  memory, 
than  of  those  with  well-marked  mental  deficiency. 
Arrest  of  the  fits  may  take  place  in  cases  even 
after  a  duration  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years, 
although  on  the  whole  there  is  a  progressive 
tendency  for  epilepsy  to  become  confirmed  the 
longer  the  disease  lasts  without  definite  treat- 


ment. Although  the  duration  of  epilepsy  from 
the  commencement  of  the  seizures  is  a  potent 
factor  in  determining  the  subsequent  mental 
condition,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  a  few 
cases  the  disease  may  have  lasted  for  periods  of 
thirty  or  more  years  without  the  development 
of  any  obvious  mental  impairment. 

(5)  The  frequency  of  the  seizures.  —  As  regards 
general  prognosis,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
longer  the  interval  between  the  attacks,  the 
greater  the  prospect  of  arrest  or  improvement. 
Very  infrequent  attacks  are  eminently  favorable; 
attacks  which  occur  every  three  or  four  months, 
or  once  or  twice  a  year,  are  within  certain  limits,  of 
more  satisfactory  prognostic  importance  than 
those  which  may  be  counted  by  the  month,  the 
weekjor  the  day.  The  greatest  percentage  of 
confirmed  cases,  and  the  smallest  percentage  of 
arrested  cases  are  found  to  occur  in  those  epilep- 
tics who  are  subject  to  daily  and  weekly  attacks. 
As  regards  the  influence  of  the  frequency  of 
the  seizures  upon  the  mental  condition,  the  gen- 
eral statement  may  be  made  that  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  frequency  of  the  seiz- 
ures and  the  degree  of  mental  impairment.  The 
more  frequent  the  attacks,  the  more  common  and 
profound  the  associated  dementia.  Nothing 
more  forcibly  illustrates  the  severity  of  the  disease 
than  the  frequency  of  the  attacks.  For  in  addi- 
tion to  the  close  association  between  the  frequency 
of  the  seizures  and  mental  deterioration,  there 
is  a  remarkable  relation  between  frequency  and 
arrest  of  the  fits.  Attacks  which  recur  every 
three  or  four  months,  or  once  or  twice  a  year, 
show  the  highest  percentage  of  arrested  and 
the  lowest  percentage  of  confirmed  cases,  as  well 
as  no  cases  of  mental  debiUty;  while  the  attacks 
which  recur  so  often  as  several  times  a  day 
show  no  cases  of  arrest,  and  no  cases  of  mental 
integrity. 

(6)  Character  of  the  seizures.  —  The  kind  of 
attack  to  some  extent  modifies  the  prognosis. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
major  attacks  are  more  readily  influenced  by 
drugs  than  the  minor  seizures.  It  was  clear  from 
the  statistics  that  the  greatest  percentage  of 
arrests  was  found  in  cases  of  the  grand  mal. 
Then  followed  the  cases  of  the  combined  grand 
and  petit  mal,  while  the  least  favorable  were  the 
cases  of  the  petit  mal  occurring  alone.  As 
regards  the  mental  condition,  it  was  noted 
that  mental  deterioration  was  found  in  asso- 
ciation with  both  types  of  seizure,  but  its 
presence  was  less  frequent  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  grand  mal  was  the  main  expression  of  the 
disease.  Freedom  from  mental  impairment  was 
also  found  in  both  types,  but  to  a  nunimal  extent 
in  those  cases  characterized  by  the  petit  mal. 
whether  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  grand 
mal. 

The  mind  was  more  frequently  affected  to  a 
slight  extent  in  those  cases  in  which  the  petit 
mal  seizures  occurred  alone,  and  lastly,  the  mind 
attained  its  most  universal  and  profound  impair- 
ment when  the  disease  was  man&ested  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  grand  and  petit  mal  attacks. 
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LONO   BEIOSSIONS  IN   EPIIiEFST. 

It  is  well  known  that  remissions  are  a  frequent 
if  not  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  disease. 
The  common  remission,  which  takes  place  during 
childhood,  in  those  whose  fits  commence  in 
infancy,  then  cease  for  a  time,  and  recur  at  or 
about  the  time  of  puberty,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  disorder.  An  interval 
of  several  years  not  infrequently  occurs  between 
the  first  and  second  attacks,  while  numerous 
instances  may  be  cited  in  which  periods  of  five, 
ten  or  fifteen  years  have  been  known  to  elapse 
between  epileptic  seizures.  Wharton  Sinlder 
records  a  remission  of  twenty-nine  years  in  one 
of  his  cases.  The  present  series  of  cases  revealed 
a  number  of  instances,  in  which  remissions  were 
observed  and  which  persisted  for  several  years, 
but  were  succeeded  by  a  return  of  the  character- 
istic seizures,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Yean  obaerved  0mm 

Remianon  of  from  2  to  3  1 

3  to  4  2 

4  to  5  4 

5  to  6  2 

6  to  7  2 

7  to  8  1 

15  1 

It  should  he  pointed  out  that  in  all  the  above 
cases  the  diseaae  had  been  fully  established  for 
some  years,  and  th»t  the  intervals,  therefore,  did 
not  correspond  to  tlie  prolonged  periods  some- 
times found  between  the  first  and  the  second 
fits,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

Two  points  especially  call  for  attention  in  this 
connection.  On  the  one  hand  long  remissions 
may  occur  under  bromide  administration,  to  be 
followed  by  a  relapse  when  the  drug  is  omitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  remission  of  long  duration 
may  be  broken  by  an  accidental  circumstance, 
such  as  a  blow  upon  the  head,  a  fall,  childbirth, 
or  an  acute  inflammatory  disorder.  Hence  it  is 
apparent  that  long  periods  of  arrest,  though  as 
a  rule  indicating  a  favorable  prognosis,  are  not 
synonymous  with  the  cure  of  the  disease. 

IS  THEBB  A   CUBE  OF  EPILEPST? 

This  question  may  in  general  terms  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  Although  writers  upon 
epilepsy  are  generally  agreed  as  to  cure  of  the 
disease,  there  is  less  general  concensus  of  opinion 
as  to  what  is  the  definition  of  "  cure,"  that  is 
to  say,  after  what  period  of  arrest  a  cure  may 
be  said  to  have  taken  place.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  cases  of  arrest  and  of 
remission,  and  their  duration: 


of  aiTMt 

RamiamoD 

Yean  durstioD 

11 

1 

2to3 

18 

2 

3to4 

10 

4 

4to5 

10 

2 

5to6 

6 

2 

6to7 

8 

1 

7to8 

8 

.    0 

8to9 

4 

0 

9  to  10 

5 

0 

10  to  11 

2 

0 

11 

2 

1 

15 

1 

0 

22 

1 

0 

25 

The  arrest  column  shows  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  cases,  that  is  to  say  71  out  of  the 
total  of  86,  were  observed  for  a  period  of  from 
two  to  nine  years,  during  which  no  fits  occurred, 
while  of  the  remission  cases,  although  four  showed 
an  arrest  of  from  four  to  five  years,  in  five  a 
relapse  occurred  up  to  eight  years,  after  which 
time  only  one  was  found  to  relapse.  With  these 
results  I  have  thought  it  unsafe  to  regard  as 
cured  any  case  of  epilepsy  in  which  the  seizures 
have  been  in  abeyance  for  a  period  of  less  than 
nine  years  after  the  disease  has  become  satis- 
factonly  established. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  percentage  of  cures  in 
the  present  series,  those  cases  only  have  been 
taken  which  were  under  observation  for  a  period 
of  at  least  nine  years.  They  form  a  total  of 
147,  of  which  15  were  arrested  for  nine  or  more 
years,  giving  a  percentage  of  10.2  cures. 

Therefore,  although  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule  that  a  cure  of  epilepsy  has  been 
established  after  an  arrest  of  nine  years,  the 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  small 
percentage  of  cases  do  relapse  after  that  period. 

A  further  point  of  great  importance  Ues  in 
the  fact  that  ^  any  given  case  of  epilepsy  is  capa- 
ble of  amelioration,  a  satisfactory  response  will 
be  apparent  within  a  short  time  of  commencing 
treatment.  Of  the  series  of  cases  in  which  the 
disease  was  arrested,  somewhat  over  50%  showed 
arrest  within  one  year  of  treatment. 

There  is  a  striking  harmony  between  the  result 
obtained  and  the  percentage  of  cures,  amongst 
those  authors  who  have  based  their  observations 
upon  a  clear  definition  of  the  term  "  cure  of 
epilepsy,"  as  the  following  shows: 


Author 
R.  Reynolds 

Habennaas 
Turner 


Definition  of  cure 
Freedom  for  4  to  8 
yeare 
5  to  10  years 
9  years 


Pareentate 

10.0% 

10.3% 
10.2% 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  BIRTH-RATES,  GENERAL 
DEATH-RATES,  AND  DEATH-RATES  FROM 
CANCER  FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 

BT   WnUAH  r.   WHTTNST,   M.D.,   BOaTON. 

In  a  study  of  vital  statistics  the  number  and 
character  of  the  population  should  be  considered 
first,  and  in  that  of  New  England  the  following 
are  the  striking  features.  Taking  the  entire 
area  it  has,  in  round  numbers,  5,600,000  persons, 
of  which  Massachusetts  has  a  little  more  than 
half  (2,805,346).  The  character  of  that  of  the 
three  northern  states,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  is  essentially  rural;  that  is,  the  families 
are  scattered  or  living  only  in  small  aggrega- 
tions. In  the  three  southern  ones,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  while  there 
is  still  a  rural  element,  the  large  cities  and  manu- 
factories impress  upon  it  an  urban  character. 
The  influence  of  these  elements  cannot,  however, 
be  clearly  shown  as  yet  from  the  incomplete 
character  of  the  statistics,  and  the  only  indesc 
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which  can  be  used  to  arrange  them  for  compari- 
son is  the  density  of  the  population.  This,  as 
given  in  the  Report  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  is  as 
follows : 


Maine. 
23.2 


TABLE  I. 

DENSITY  OF  POPULATION.       1900. 

Vt.  N.  H.      Conn.      Mass. 

37.6  45.7        187.5       384.9 


R.I. 
407. 


From  the  above  it  appears  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  two  halves,  and  that 
the  order  in  each  half  varies  slightly  from  the 
geographical  sequence. 

It  will  not  be  of  general  interest  to  give  all 
the  figures  by  which  the  rates  have  been  calcu- 
lated, but  only  the  final  results.  But  it  should 
be  stated  here  that  they  are  all  based  upon  the 
average  of  five  years  with  the  year  1900  as  the 
middle  point. 

The  birth-rates  which  are  given  in  Table  II 
will  be  considered  first.  These  are  given  in  two 
ways.  First,  the  proportion  of  births  to  every 
thousand  persons  living  at  all  ages;  second,  and 
more  accurate,  for  every  thousand  women  within 
the  child-bearing  period,  viz.,  fifteen  to  fifty 
years  of  age.  For  both  of  these  the  average 
of  the  births  for  five  vears  have  been  used. 


TABLE   II 

BIRTH- 

RATES. 

1900. 

Maine. 

Vt. 

N.  H. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

R.I. 

For  1,000 

persons,    20.4 
For  1,000 

21.2 

20.0 

22.8 

25.7 

25.7 

females 

(15-50)       82.4 

85.8 

76.0 

83.7 

88.8 

89.9 

The  object  of  expressing  the  birth-rate  in  the  first 
way  is  to  have  a  means  of  estimating  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths.  If  this  is  done  here  it 
will  be  found  that  the  northern  half  does  not 
make  as  good  a  showing  as  the  southern.  The 
average  birth-rate  for  the  former  would  be  about 

20.5  and  the  average  death-rate  for  all  ages 
would  be  about  16.5;  while  for  the  latter  it  would 
be  about  24  and  17  respectively.  Even  at  the 
best  this  shows  a  very  small  rate  of  increase  for 
our  native-bom  population. 

When  the  productiveness  of  the  females  of 
the  child-bearing  age  is  compared  there  is  found 
to  be  only  the  difference  of  seven  between  those 
of  the  thinly  settled  state  of  Maine  and  the  thickly 
populated  one  of  Rhode  Island.  The  extremely 
low  rate  of  seventy-six  for  New  Hampshire  raises 
the  suspicion  that  the  registration  of  births  is 
not  as  complete  in  that  state  as  in  the  others. 
Or,  if  it  is  so,  then  it  calls  attention  to  the  need 
of  further  study  to  determine  the  underlying 
social  or  other  conditions  which  have  brought 
about  this  result. 

In  a  previous  article  *  it  was  stated  that  the 
birth-rate  for   Massachusetts   had   fallen  from 

97.6  in  1850  to  91.5  in  1875,  and  to  88.8  in  1900. 
On  looking  at  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  only  in  Rhode  Island  is  the  rate  even  a  very 

■  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Death-rates  for  the  State  of  Haasa- 
chiuetta  for  the  Yeara  1860,  1875  and  1900.  Boston  Medical  and 
Sdboicai.  Jodrnai.,  May  19,  1904, 


little  higher.  It  is  extremely  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  rest  of  New  England  has  fallen  off 
equally  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  when  the 
influx  of  foreigners,  with  as  a  rule  a  high  birth- 
rate, is  taken  into  consideration  the  decrease  in 
the  old  native  stock  must  have  been  very  much 
greater  even  than  would  appear  from  the  above 
figures,  a  fact  that  is  greatly  to  be  deplored. 
When  compared  with  foreign  coimtries  our 
birth-rates  are  low. 

In  the  article  already  quoted  the  death-rates 
for  Massachusetts  for  the  years  1850,  1875  and 
1900  were  compared  and  it  was  found  that  a 
marked  improvement  had  taken  place  in  those 
of  the  earUer  periods  of  life.  It  would  be  verj' 
interesting  to  see  if  this  was  true  for  the  other 
New  England  States,  but  unfortunately  their 
statistics  are  wanting  or  unreUable  for  the  earUer 
years.  The  best  that  can  be  done,  therefore, 
is  to  compare  their  quinquennial  average  for 
1900  with  that  of  Massachusetts  as  the  standard. 
But  even  now  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  pub- 
lished reports  makes  a  very  close  analysis  impos- 
sible. In  those  of  two  of  the  states,  Vermont 
and  Connecticut,  the  sex  is  not  given  for  the 
different  age  periods,  and  in  the  absence  of  this 
fundamental  fact,  a  comparison  based  on  the 
total  number  of  persons  at  each  decade  is  alone 
possible. 

The  mistakes  that  can  arise  when  this  only  is 
used  have  been  dwelt  upon  before  (loc.  cU.).  It 
is  to  be  hoped  most  sincerely  that  the  persons 
having  the  charge  of  compiling  those  statistics 
will  have  this  defect  remedied,  for  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  states'  money  should  be  spent  to  pub- 
lish a  treasury  of  information,  but  to  unlock 
which  a  key  has  not  been  furnished. 

In  the  following  table  the  rate  for  the  first 
year  of  life  is  obtained  by  using  the  average  of 
births  instead  of  the  number  Uving  for  that  year 
as  returned  by  the  Census  since  it  has  been  found 
that  this  is  always  too  low: 


TABLE  III. 

DEATH-RATE  FOB  ONE  THOUSAND  PERSONS  UYINQ  AT  BACI 

AOB 

PERIOD 

1900. 

Age 

M^ne. 

Vt. 

N.  H. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

R.I. 

0 

115.20 

144.44 

141.94 

143.29 

146.84 

160.70 

1 

13.30 

10.49 

16.79 

15.62 

19.02 

21.35 

5 

3.79 

2.95 

3.90 

4.07 

4.38 

4.40 

10 

4.00 

3.60 

3.68 

3.62 

3.64 

3.84 

20 

6.86 

6.38 

6.20 

6.39 

6.78 

7.14 

30 

7.64 

6.91 

7.19 

8.11 

8.53 

8.88 

40 

9.14 

9.05 

9.51 

11.30 

11.70 

12.67 

50 

14.92 

14.80 

16.43 

19.30 

20.32 

23.27 

60 

30.81 

30.71 

32.74 

36.21 

39.45 

42  84 

70 

71.56 

74.96 

74.14 

76.81 

83.34 

91.37 

80 

178.20 

179.90 

180.20 

188.20 

186.84 

195.28 

0—5 

35.10 

40.40 

43.60 

44.30 

50.40 

55.40 

Over  30  22.67 

23.05 

22.86 

21.15 

21.80 

23.05 

Allaff 

es  16.00 

16.72 

17.02 

16.31 

17.20 

18.24 

On  examining  the  above  table  it  appears 
that  the  extremes  are  Maine  and  Rhode  Island, 
while  the  figures  of  the  othfer  states  are  very  close 
together.  There  is  an  old  adage  of  statisticians 
that  a  high  birth-rate  also  gives  a  high  death- 
rate  for  the  first  year  of  lifd,  and  this  is  certainly 
I  borne  out  by  the  figures  of  the  states  just  men- 
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tioned,  but  if  New  Hampehire  is  taken  into 
account  which  had  the  phenomenally  low  birth- 
rate of  76,  its  death-rate  of  141.9  is  well  up  to 
the  average. 

When  the  ages  up  to  five  are  taken  together 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  death-rate  hses 
in  the  order  of  the  density  of  the  population.  A 
further  curious  coincidence  is  that  the  death- 
rate  for  England  and  Wales  for  the  year  1900, 
for  the  same  age  period,  is  56.5  and  the  density 
is  given  as  558,  the  former  figure  practically 
coinciding  with  that  of  Rhode  Island.  Of  course, 
any  wide  generalization  from  this  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  remaining  age  periods  have  still 
to  be  considered.  From  five  to  ten  the  three 
more  thinly  populated  states  have  a  slightly 
lower  rate  than  the  others,  from  ten  to  forty 
there  is  practically  no  difference,  while  from  that 
time  on  each  separate  decade  appears  to  be  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  more  rural  communities. 
Wh*;n,  however,  the  ages  are  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate these  differences  are  lost  sight  of. 

A  great  d<Al  has  been  said  about  the  increase 
of  cancer  of  late  years  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  statistics  of  Massachusetts  for  fifty 
years  were  studied  and  they  showed  an  appar- 
ently great  increase.  They  were  brought  down 
to  1895,  and  the  rates  for  the  other  New  England 
States  were  also  given  for  that  year.' 

The  following  table  gives  the  rates  for  1900,  and 
in  this  those  for  ages  below  thirty  years  are  in- 
cluded also.    They  were  not  given  in  1895. 


TABLE  IV. 

DKATH-RATB  ntOlf     CANCBR     FOB 

ONE     inLLIGN 

PERSONS 

LIVma  AT  BACH  AOB  PKRIOD. 

1900. 

Age 

Maine. 

Vt. 

N.H. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

R.  I. 

0 

15 

23 

9 

21 

21 

12 

20 

68 

69 

40 

56 

55 

59 

30 

296 

229 

248 

248 

299 

294 

40 

845 

704 

725 

835 

1,019 

1,042 

50 

1,852 

1,604 

1,981 

1,952 

2,218 

2,328 

60 

3,135 

2,748 

3,115 

3,167 

3,701 

4,066 

70 

4,786 

4,850 

4,427 

4,486 

5,265 

6,435 

80 

6,422 

7,126 

5,852 

7,382 

6,290 

6,581 

Over  30 

1,706 

1,566 

1,594 

1,432 

1,578 

1,671 

AUages 

800 

744 

767 

649 

710 

732 

To  begin  with,  let  us  compare  the  crude  rates 
for  all  ages  and  for  all  over  thirty  years  of  the 
different  states.  In  each  of  these  Maine  has  the 
highest  and  Coimecticut  the  lowest.  If  the 
different  age  periods  are  taken  it  appears  that 
up  to  forty  years  Maine  leads  sUghtly  and 
after  that  epoch  Rhode  Island  takes  the  first 
place.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that 
viewed  by  decennia  the  rates  of  the  northern 
group  are  a  little  imder  those  of  the  southern. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  do 
away  with  fractions  the  rates  are  on  the  basis 
of  a  million  living  at  each  age  period,  and  that 
three  decimal  places  should  be  pointed  off  to 
make  the  scale  coincide  with  the  general  death- 
rate  based  on  one  thousand.  If  this  is  done  it 
will  be  found  that  the  greatest  difference  between 

*AIl«CBd  Inoicaas  of  Ouicer  in  Haantdiantto.  The  Bhattuok 
Leotan.  FtxieeediiiSB  of  Mamehuaetts  Hedioal  Society,  1901. 
Statiatifl*  0/  Canoer  for  MaaBaehiuetts.  Thirty-eecond  Annual 
Report  of  the  Maaaachiwetts  State  Boaid  of  Health  for  1900. 


the  highest  and  lowest  in  any  one  decennium  is 
one  and  a  half,  or  about  one  seventh  of  one  per 
cent,  a  difference  that  is  easily  within  the  limits 
of  error  of  registration.  There  is  really  a  re- 
markable uniformity  throughout  the  whole  of 
New  England,  and  this  too  when  it  is  recalled 
that  the  tabulations  have  been  made  in  commu- 
nities with  populations  varying  from  428,000 
(R.  I.)  to  2,800,000  (Mass.). 

The  last  table  gives  the  difference  between 
the  figures  of  1895  and  1900.  Unless  the  minus 
sign  is  used,  the  numbers  are  understood  to  stand 
for  an  increase. 

TABLE  V. 

N.  B.  8TATK8.  DIFTBRENCE  BETWEEN  THE  CANCER  DBATH- 
RATE8  FOR  ONE  MILLION  PERSONS  LIVINO  AT  EACH  AOB 
PERIOD,  FOR  1895  AND  1900. 


Age 


Maine.      Vt.       N.  H.      Conn. 


R.  L 


20f  '■' 

lOl  CIUO 

lUBieu  11 

1  I9VO. 

30 

16 

30 

—15 

—1 

0 

—19 

40 

55 

26 

—57 

—38 

—300 

38 

50 

278 

346 

559 

319 

78 

600 

60 

363 

589 

659 

552 

229 

1,022 

70 

580 

1,493 

451 

1,272 

757 

1,212 

80 

1,352 

3,691 

1,918 

3,424 

1,374 

1,680 

Over  30 

230 

360 

218 

228 

76 

222 

All  ages 

104 

167 

102 

89 

40 

149 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  each  of  the 
states  has  made  a  gain  all  along  the  line  except 
occasionally  in  the  earlier  decennia.  But  Massa- 
chusetts is  far  below  the  others,  whether  the  crude 
rates  for  all  ages  and  over  thirty  or  the  single 
decennium  are  scrutinized.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
believed  that  the  greater  gain  in  other  states  is 
due  to  a  real  advance  in  the  disease  itself,  but 
simply  to  more  careful  Hgistration  which  has 
now  brought  their  vital  statistics  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  Massachusetts;  and  we  will  venture  the 
prophecy  that  the  tabulation  for  1905  will  not 
show  any  such  difference  as  this  one. 

One  other  point  has  come  out  clearly  and  that 
is  the  increment  for  Massachusetts  is  the  lowest 
except  two  for  any  five  years  since  1850.  If 
cancer  is  really  increasing  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  know  how  fast. 

The  tables  for  1895  show  that  the  rate  for  all 
persons  over  thirty  years  of  age  was  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  fifty  years  before.  This 
might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  rate 
doubled  every  twenty-five  years,  or  it  might  be 
assumed  that  this  had  been  reached  by  a  regular 
progression,  which  it  was  found  would  be  112 
for  each  quinquennium.  If  the  rate  of  1895 
were  to  be  again  doubled  when  1920  was  reached 
it  would  certainly  be  expected  that  the  amount 
for  the  first  five  years  of  that  period  would  be 
above  that  of  the  regular  progression  for  the 
preceding  half  century.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good 
omen  when  it  is  found  to  be  greatly  below  the 
average,  in  fact  only  76. 

It  will  probably  be  many  years  yet,  even  with 
modem  accuracy,  before  the  truth  as  to  the  al- 
leged increase  of  cancer  will  be  known.  It  is 
even  possible  that  it  will  appear  then  that  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  we  were  on  the  crest  of 
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a  cancer  wave,  to  the  apparent  height  of  which 
more  accurate  diagnosis  and  registration  had 
contributed  greatly,  and  the  commencing  reces- 
sion of  which  is  foreshadowed  by  its  slight  in- 
crease in  Massachusetts  for  the  quinquennium 
of  1900. 


THE  EFFECT   OF  TUBAL   ABSCESS  UPON 
THE  POSITION  OF  THE   URETER. 

BY    E&NIMT    BOTBN   TODNO,    li.D.,    BOSTON, 

Second  At»i»lant  Visiting  Phyieion  /or  Dimata  of  Women,  Botlon 
City  Hoepital;  AeeiaUmi  in  Oj/necology,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  the 
results  of  the  investigations  of  the  writer  upon 
the  relations  of  the  ureters  to  collections  of  pus 
in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  operation  of  vaginal  section  for  drainage. 

The  operation  is  necessary,  as  a  palliative 
measure,  in  many  of  the  cases  admitted  to  our 
wards  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  and  while 
often  only  palUative;  yet  in  a  certain  proportion, 
recovery  takes  place  without  further  operative 
treatment.  Occasionally,  in  cases  with  a  slight 
amoimt  of  exudate,  it  is  possible  to  dissect, 
layer  by  layer,  imtil  the  abscess  is  reached.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  pelvic  organs  are  dis- 
placed to  a  greater  or  less  degree  and  the  struc- 
tures so  filled  with  inflammatory  exudate,  that 
after  incision  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane, 
no  anatomical  landmarks  can  be  recognized.  If 
the  pus  bulges  into  the  vagina  or  lies  close  to  its 
side,  why  do  we  not  injure  the  ureters  from  time 
to  time?  Although  finding  no  report  of  this 
accident  during  vaginal  section,  our  experience 
shows  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  such  an  acci- 
dent and  also  the  reason  for  its  infrequency. 

The  portion  of  the  ureter  which  concerns  us 
in  this  article  lies  on  the  pelvic  floor  under  the 
broad  Ugament,  and  approaching  the  cervix,  is 
situated  about  i  to  }  inch  distant  from  it,  at 
the  level  of  the  internal  os.  From  this  point 
it  gradually  nears  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side 
over  the  lateral  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  vagina, 
before  entering  the  bladder  wall.  It  would  seem 
quite  possible  that  this  part  of  the  ureter  might 
be  displaced  by  the  pressure  of  inflammatory 
masses  from  above  and  lie  directly  in  the  path 
of  the  incision. 

RESULTS   OP   INVESTIGATIONS. 

I.  Upon  the  Living. 

In  25  patients  with  abscesses  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  bougies  were  placed  in  both  ureters  if 
possible;  although  in  some  instances  it  was  not 
feasible,  owing  to  the  displacement  and  swelling 
of  the  bladder  wall  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  Then  a  combined  examination  was 
made  in  the  lithotomy  position  to  determine 
the  relation  of  one  or  both  ureters  to  the  cervix, 
to  the  abscesses,  and  to  the  median  line  of  the 
pelvis. 

Of  the  25  cases  examined,  both  ureters  were 
catheterized  in  16,  and  in  the  remainder,  cathe- 
terization was  performed  upon  the  side  with  the 


larger  mass.  In  every  instance,  except  some 
figured  and  mentioned  later  as  anomalies,  in 
which  there  was  an  abscess  of  any  size,  the  ureters 
were  more  distant  from  the  cervix  than  normal. 
In  some  the  uterus  was  displaced  —  serving  to 
increase  the  gap  between  the  two  structures.  As 
a  rule  the  ureters  lay  imder  the  outer  ends  of 
the  abscess  cavities,  as  in  Fig.  Ill;  but  in  Fig.  IV, 
both  were  above. 

Once,  the  ureter  was  found  crowded  inward 
onto  the  posterior  cul-de-sao  and  woiild  have 
been  severed  by  any  incision  except  in  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  vagina  directly  behind  the 
cervix.  The  greatest  distance  foimd  between 
cervix  and  ureter  was  1^  inches,  with  the  uterus 
in  the  mid-line  of  the  pelvis.  The  broad  liga- 
ments were  alwajrs  infiltrated  when  a  tubal 
abscess  was  present. 

The  cervix,  when  in  its  normal  position,  forms 
the  best  landmark  for  the  estimation  of  displace- 
ments of  the  ureter,  as  after  the  insertion  of 
the  bougie,  the  ureter  is  easily  felt  running  along 
its  side  and  can  often  be  traced  nearly  to  the 
pelvic  brim.  When  the  cervix  is  pressed  toward 
either  side  of  the  pelvis,  however,  it  seems  to 
widen  the  distance  between  itself  and  the  ureter 
of  the  opposite  side,  without  very  appreciably 
decreasing  the  space  upon  the  same  side.  This 
has  been  noted  several  times  in  pelves  where  no 
acute  inflammatory  condition  was  present.  Thus 
in  using  the  cervix  as  our  most  available  guide, 
abnormalities  of  its  position  must  be  considered, 
if  present,  or  apparent  may  be  mistaken  for 
actual  displacement  of  the  ureter. 


Fio.  I.    This  shows  diagrsnunfttic  eoune  for  normal  poaHioa  of 
ureten. 


Fio.  II.  This  shows  small  abscesses  lying  behind  and  only  slightly 
to  the  side  of  the  uterus,  but  so  sniall  that  they  did  not  aSwt  the 
positim  of  the  ureters.  The  uterus  was  in  the  median  line,  a 
and  somewhat  movable,  indioating  that  the  broad  ligamuita 
not  much  infiltrated. 
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Fin.  in.  The  Mt  ur«t«r,  diapUced,  lay  under  the  outer  edge  of 
the  maai,  iriiieh  was  about  the  aiae  of  a  lamoD.  ,The  rudit  uratar 
wu  not  diaplaoed.  The  uterus  was  in  the  mid-hne  of  the  pelvia. 
The  broad  Usament  on  the  left  «raa  much  infiltrated.  This  shows 
the  usual  diqjlaoament  of  the  ureter. 


Fig.  IV.  An  unusual  eoodition.  'ihe,  ureters  lie  above  the  ab- 
scenes.  The  niaaa  on  the  ri|^t  was  the  siae  of  a  lemon;  the  one  on 
the  kit  about  that  of  an  Emdish  walnut.  Both  ureters  are  di4>laeed, 
Iwt  the  left  only  siishtly.    This  patient  recoverad  without  operation. 


Fio.  V.  An  unusual  case.  1  he  ureter  lies  eloee  to  the  cervix 
and  paasee  beneath  the  absoeas,  being  forced  downward  and  inward 
on  to  die  poetaiiar  oul-de-sae  of  the  vagina.  An  incision  into  this 
man  would  have  divided  the  ureter.  The  abscess  was  the  sise  of 
a  large  hen's  egg  and  bulged  into  the  vagina.  The  left  tube  was 
only  sli^tly 


Fig.  VI.  The  abscess  wan  about  the  sise  of  an  orange,  high  in  the 
ndvis  and  almost  entirdy  in  the  ovary.  The  mass  was  movable. 
Cte  acaouat  ol  the  seat  of  the  abscess  wid  lack  of  induration  of  the 
broad  Ijaament  the  ureter  was  not  disturbed.  The  uterus  was  in 
the  mid^Boe  of  dM  pdvis  and  the  left  tube  was  not  enlarged,  but 
the  broad  Hganwmt  thickened. 


Fig.  VII.  Apx>arent  displacement  of  right  ^ureter.  Tlie  uterus 
is  drawn  to  left  and  Uie  ureter  of  the  same  side  is  forced  outward  by 
the  somewhat  distended  tube.  The  displacement  of  uterUs  increases 
distance  between  cervix  and  right  ureter. 

Tables  of  figures  are  of  little  value  in  the  pres- 
entation of  this  subject,  as  the  pelvic  conditions 
vary  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  tabulations 
of  little  value  to  one  who  has  not  seen  the  cases 
themselves.  For  this  reason,  only  diagrams  of 
the  pelves  illustrating  the  changes  found  are 
given;  trusting  that  in  the  light  of  these,  as  well 
as  certain  experiments  upon  the  cadaver,  the 
concltisions  as  to  etiology  may  seem  justified. 

II.  Upon  the  Cadavbr. 

Unfortimately  it  is  impossible  upon  the  dead 
to  successfully  imitate  the  condition  of  acute 
inflammation  in  the  living,  or  to^produce  the  dis- 
tention of  the  FaUopian  tubes  which  we  find  in 
life.  Hence  such  experimentation  gives  us  only 
a  clew  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  displace- 
ments are  produced. 

My  observations  upon  the  cadaver  show: 

(1)  Traction  upon  the  broad  ligament  toward 
the  side  of  the  pelvis  draws  the  ureter  outward. 

(2)  Distention  of  the  Fallopian  tube  by  in- 
jections under  pressure  into  its  lumen,  causes 
it  to  straighten  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
water  is  forced  into  a  rubber  hose. 

(3)  Injections  into  the  broad  ligament  pro- 
duce no  effect  upon  the  ureter. 

(4)  Drawing  the  uterine  body  toward  the 
side  of  the  pelvis  does  not  affect  the  ureter  unless 
the  cervix  and  upper  portion  of  the  vagina  are 
pulled  strongly  to  one  side.  It  then  follows 
to  a  slighter  degree. 

ETIOLOGY. 

The  usual  position  of  tube  and  ovary  in  the 
virgin  are  too  well  established  to  call  for  any 
discussion  here;  while  according  to  my  observa- 
tions, they  have  approximately  the  same  rela- 
tions in  the  greater  number  of  multiparse  in 
whom  there  is  no  uterine  displacement  or  disease 
of  the  appendages.  With  the  advent  of  inflam- 
matory conditions,  however,  the  thickening  of 
the  tubes  and  the  increased  fluid  in  their  lumen 
cause  their  outer,  posterior  half  to  gravitate 
into  Douglas'  cul-de-sac  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Here  they  become  adherent,  the  fimbriated 
extremities  firmly  close,  and  the  tube  distends. 
The  ureters  must  of  necessity  become  more  or 
less  fixed  in  the  mass  of  exudate  which  usually 
fills  the  broad  ligaments.    In  some  instances 
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this  is  so  great  that  the  ureters  cannot  be  felt 
from  the  vagina.  According  to  the  observations 
noted  above,  the  distention  of  the  tube  causes 
it  to  straighten  from  its  curved,  relaxed  position. 
As  it  does  so,  it  draws  upon  the  broad  ligament, 
which  in  its  turn  carries  the  ureter  with  it.  This 
seems  to  be  one  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
Small  collections,  which  have  not  reached  a  suffi- 
cient size  to  affect  the  broad  ligament,  seem  to 
have  no  power  to  disturb  the  relations.  An 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  Fig.  II. 

The  second  means  by  which  the  displacement 
may  be  brought  about  is  by  direct  pressure  of 
a  collection  of  pus  in  the  end  of  a  tube  which 
lies  nearer  the  median  line  than  the  ureter.  The 
slowly  increasing  distention  and  pressure  force 
the  ureter  directly  outward  as  the  mass  increases 
in  size.  Naturally,  we  may  have  a  combination 
of  both;  and  this,  in  all  probabiUty,  is  usually 
the  rule. 

There  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  the  dis- 
placement of  the  ureter  where  the  tube  is  not 
in  Douglas'  sac,  but  stretches  outward  from  the 
side  of  the  uterus.  These  would  seem  to  be 
cases  in  which  the  tube  was  not  in  its  normal 
position  and  where  early  or  previous  closure  of 
the  fimbriated  end  has  changed  the  tube  into  a 
sac.  Here  the  displacement  of  the  ureter  is 
probably  due  solely  to  traction  upon  the  broad 
ligament  by  a  xiistended  tube.  This  view  is 
rather  borne  out  by  Fig.  VI,  in  which  the  ovary 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  purulent  focus, 
while  the  broad  ligament  was  not  infiltrated  to 
any  extent,  and  only  the  fimbriated  end  of  the 
tube  concerned  in  the  abscess.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  this  case  the  ureter  was  not  displaced. 
Even  in  this  instance  had  the  ovarian  abscess 
been  of  such  size  as  to  put  the  broad  ligament 
upon  the  stretch,  there  is  no  reason  why  displace- 
ment, similar  to  those  in  which  the  abscess  was 
in  the  tube,  should  take  place.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  abscess  would  need  to  be  of  such  size 
that  it  would  force  the  ureter  inward,  rather 
than  exert  any  outward  traction. 

Whether  the  lack  of  infiltration  had  any  bear- 
ing on  the  position  of  the  ureter,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  as  it  has  always  been  present  in  my  other 
cases.  Experiments  upon  the  cadaver  in  this 
particular  were  negative,  as  the  condition  in 
life  could  not  be  even  approximately  simulated. 

The  methods  which  we  have  considered  hold 
for  what  may  be  called  the  normal  displacement, 
found  in  nearly  all  cases.  Unfortunately,  under 
certain  circumstances  the  exact  nature  of  which 
is  more  or  less  of  a  mystery,  the  ureter  is  forced 
inward  on  to  the  posterior  cul-de-sac  of  the  vagina. 
This  condition  is  shown  in  Fig.  V.  In  such  an 
event  the  ureter  would  be  endangered  by  the 
usual  incision,  unless  conducted  with  extreme 
care  and  with  its  relation  previously  determined. 
When  this  happens,  it  seems  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  either  from  previous  inflammatory 
processes  in  the  broad  ligament  or  because  of 
adhesions,  the  distending  tube  is  unable  to 
straighten  itself  sufficiently  to  exert  traction  or 
that  the  broad  ligament  is  too  much  thickened 


to  admit  of  stretching.  If  this  takes  place,  the 
ureter  might  be  forced  downward  by  the  abscess 
forming  in  the  convoluted  tube  above.  For- 
tunately this  is  rare,  as  in  numerous  observations 
we  have  found  only  this  one  instance. 

In  one  patient  the  ureters  were  found  above 
the  pus  cavities,  but  still  displaced  outwards. 
(See  Fig.  IV.)  No  reason  for  this  can  be  given, 
unless  the  abscess  worked  underneath  the  ureters 
from  the  pouch  of  Douglas. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  the  foregoing  article  it  has  been  my  aim  to 
show: 

(1)  That  small  collections  of  pus  in  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  do  not  displace  the  ureters. 

(2)  That  larger  collections  displace  the  uretere, 
(a)  Outward  generally,  whether  the  ureter  is 
above  or  below  the  mass.  (6)  Downward  rarely, 
on  to  the  posterior  cul-de-sac. 

(3)  That  such  displacements  are  probably  due 
to,  (a)  Traction  upon  the  infiltrated  broad 
Ugaments  by  the  distended  tubes:  the  ureter 
moving  with  the  broad  ligament.  (6)  Direct 
pressure  from  the  growing  abscess,  forcing  the 
ureter  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  (c) 
A  combination  of  both. 

Previous  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject 
the  operation  of  vaginal  section  has  seemed  to 
me  a  somewhat  haphazard  procedure,  but  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  found,  our  lack  of  acd- 
dents  seems  quite  fully  explained. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  unusual  cases 
which  have  been  figured,  the  manner  of  displace- 
ment of  the  ureter  seems  to  be  quite  definite,  and 
for  this  reason  the  operation  is  safe  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances.  If  the  vaginal  vault  is 
incised  directly  behind  the  cervix,  even  if  this  is 
displaced,  it  will  be  seen  from  an  exaounatioD 
of  the  diagrams  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  any  injury  to  the  ureters  take  place.  If 
the  abscess  cavity  does  not  reach  the  wall  of  the 
vagina  at  this  point,  it  can  easily  be  opened  with 
the  finger  working  through  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  broad  ligament,  toward  the  side  on  which 
the  abscess  lies. 


THE  SURGERY  OF  MECKEL'S   DIVERTI- 
CULUM.* 

BT    JOHN    W.    KEEFE,    H.D.,    PBOTIDBNCC,    R.    I., 

Comultina  Suroeon  to  the  St.  Joteph't  Hoipital:  AUendinn  Sttrgtim 
to  the  Rhode  Island  HoepUaX. 

Meckel's  diverticulum,  also  known  as  a 
true  diverticulum,  is  a  remnant  of  fetal  life  which 
existed  in  the  embryo  as  the  vitello  intestinal  or 
omphalo-mesenteric  duct.  This  duct  connects 
the  rudimentary  intestine  to  the  yolk-sac  in  the 
embryo,  and  in  about  98%  of  human  beings 
disappears  at  about  the  sixth  month  of  embryonic 
life.  In  the  remaining  2%,  however,  it  fails  to 
become  obliterated,  and  this  fact  is  of  sufficiejit 
importance  to  warrant  a  careful  study  and  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.    This  congenital  defect 

*  Read  before  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  Dee.  1.  1904. 
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vras  first  clearly  and  accurately  described  and 
shown  to  be  the  cause  of  intra-abdominal  disease, 
in  an  essay  by  John  Friedhch  Meckel,  in  1812, 
although  during  the  previous  century  various 
observers  had  noted  and  called  attention  to 
diverticula  arising  from  the  intestine. 

It  may  arise  from  any  point  of  the  intestinal 
tract  between  the  pylorus  and  the  cecum,  but 
is  most  commonly  found  involving  the  ileum 
within  four  feet  of  the  ileo-cecal  valve.  Its 
origin  m^y  be  from  the  free  border  of  the  gut 
opposite  its  mesentery,  from  the  lateral  walls 
of  the  gut,  or  it  may  be  intramesenteric.  Its 
lumen  connects  with  the  interior  of  the  intestine, 
and  its  distal  end  may  be  free,  sometimes  ending 
in  a  fibrous  cord  covered  with  peritoneum.  This 
distal  end,  however,  may  be  attached  to  the 
umbilicTis,  abdominal  wall,  mesentery  or  colon. 
Its  average  length  is  about  two  and  one-half 
inches,  but  it  varies  from  a  slight  projection  to 
a  length  of  ten  inches,  and  the  diameter  at  its 
base  is  usually  lees  than  the  diameter  of  the  gut 
to  which  it  is  imited.  The  diverticulum  may 
be  patulous  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  in 
this  variety  of  diverticula,  with  the  distal  end 
attached  to  the  umbilicus,  an  umbilical  fecal 
fistula  may  result.  Another  variety  of  diverti- 
cula is  patulous  for  a  short  distance,  with  the 
remainder,  a  cord  var}ring  in  size  from  an  eighth 
to  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  sort 
of  diverticula  communicates  with  the  intestine 
only,  since  the  free  end  is  closed  and  cord-like 
in  appearance,  and  intestinal  obstruction  with 
its  attendant  train  of  symptoms  may  follow, 
should  this  band  constrict  a  coil  of  intestine. 
Circular  constrictions  may  be  present  producing 
irregular  distention  or  pouches,  and  if  the  com- 
pression is  complete  a  cyst  may  result.  Occa- 
sionaUy  a  valve  may  be  foimd  partially  closing 
the  opening  into  the  intestine,  similar  to  the 
ileo-cecal  valve.  The  order  of  frequency  in  which 
we  find  the  cord-like  distal  extremity  attached 
is  as  follows:  the  mesentery  of  the  intestine,  the 
umbilicus,  and  lastly  the  abdominal  parieties. 

Meckel's  diverticulum  has  been  found  a  number 
of  times  in  a  hernial  sac,  either  alone  or  accom- 
panied by  some  portion  of  the  ileum  to  which  it 
was  attached.  The  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels 
may  be  foimd  accompanying  it.  A  diverticulum 
may  cause  intra-abdominal  disease  by  intussus- 
ception of  the  diverticulum,  or  by  chronic  inflam- 
mation and  gangrene  of  its  waSiB.  Perforation 
due  to  ulceration  of  a  Peyers  patch  in  the  diver- 
ticulum has  been  known  to  cause  death  during  an 
attack  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  ileum  may  be  caught  in  a  loop  formed  by 
this  appendage  causing  int««tinal  obstruction. 
Volvulus  of  the  ileum  may  result  from  traction 
of  a  diverticulum,  especially  when  the  distal  end 
is  attached  to  the  umbilicus,  or  a  loop  of  intestine 
may  pass  under  the  cord-like  portion  and  vol- 
vulus may  then  take  place.  Kinking  and  acute 
flection  of  the  ileum  at  the  point  of  attachment 
of  the  divoticulum  may  also  occur. 

Torsion  of  the  diverticulum  has  been  found 
and  strangulation  of  the  ileum  is  far  more  com- 


mon when  the  diverticulum  is  attached  at  both 
ends,  than  when  one  end  is  free.  Adhesions 
from  attacks  of  localized  peritonitis,  due  to  an 
inflamed  diverticulum,  may  cause  secondary 
obstruction  in  the  gut  and  the  diverticulum  may 
act  as  a  band  constricting  a  loop  of  intestine 
that  has  fallen  beneath  it. 

The  symptoms  of  disease  of  Meckel's  diver- 
ticulum may  resemble  those  of  acute  fulminating 
appendicitis,  since  this  appendage  is  most  fre- 
quently found  in  the  lower  right  quadrant  of  the 
abdomen  and  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
anatomically  to  the  vermiform  appendix.  The 
previous  history  is  usually  negative.  The  onset 
of  the  disease  is  sudden,  the  patient  being  seized 
with  pains  extending  all  over  the  abdomen,  the 
greatest  intensity  being  about  the  umbilicus. 
The  pain  is  paroxysmal  in  character  and  at  times 
the  increased  peristalsis  is  so  marked  that  the 
movements  of  the  intestine  may  be  seen  by 
abdominal  inspection.  In  the  late  stage  of  the 
disease  we  may  have  intestinal  paresis.  Vomiting 
is  an  early  symptom  and,  unlike  the  vomiting  in 
most  cases  of  appendicitis,  it  is  continuous,  instead 
of  ceasing  after  the  first  day.  The  vomitus  at 
first  may  contain  food,  later  bile,  and  then  become 
brownish  in  color  with  a  fecal  odor.  Usually 
gas  and  fecal  matter  are  not  passed  per  rectum 
after  the  onset  of  the  sj'mptoms,  unless  it  be 
that  the  colon  is  unloaded  by  rectal  enemata. 

The  abdominal  muscles  are  rigid,  which  is  a 
prominent  and  important  fact.  The  percussion 
note  over  the  abdomen  is  usually  tympanitic 
and  may  be  dull  in  places,  due  to  the  varying 
contents  of  the  intestine  at  the  time  of  examina- 
tion. The  pulse  is  always  accelerated.  The 
temperature  varies  and  is  not  a  valuable  guide 
as  to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  The  cardinal 
signs  are:  (1)  Sudden  onset.  (2)  Pain,  general 
abdominal  and  paroxysmal  in  character.  (3) 
Continued  vomiting.  (4)  Absence  of  feces  or 
flatus  per  rectum.  (5)  Rapid  pulse.  (6)  Rigid- 
ity of  abdominal  muscles. 

Previous  to  operating  on  cases  where  there  has 
been  persistent  vomiting,  or  where  one  has  reason 
to  thank  that  the  stomach  may  contain  food, 
lavage  of  the  stomach  should  be  practiced  before 
etherization.  This  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
life,  although  during  an  operation  following 
lavage  of  the  stomach,  especially  where  there  is 
intestinal  paresis,  the  stomach  may  refill  and 
the  vomitus  enter  the  trachea  and  cause  death. 
Most  of  the  acute  abdominal  afifections  require 
surgical  intervention,  and  the  patient's  interest 
requires  that  the  case  be  viewed  from  a  surgical 
as  well  as  a  purely  medical  or  internist's  stand- 
point. In  this  particular  condition  early  recog- 
nition of  the  disease  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for  there  is  a  certainty  of  relief  by  employing 
timely  surgical  measures.  The  great  mortality 
quoted,  from  65  to  75%,  following  operations 
for  intestinal  obstruction  due  to  a  Meckel's 
diverticulum,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
an  early  recognition  and  operation  is  absolutely 
essential  to  save  life.  The  mortality,  I  believe, 
should  not  be  more  than  1%  if  the  operation  is 
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performed  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
onset  of  the  disease.  The  incision  is  preferably 
made  in  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle, 
for  the  wound  may  be  enlarged  to  any  extent, 
thus  giving  free  access  to  the  greater  portion  of 
the  abdominal  cavity.  A  few  points  to  be  borne 
in  mind  are,  that  there  is  occasionally  a  Meckel's 
diverticulum;  that  it  may  cause  intestinal  ob- 
struction ;  that  a  surgical  operation  holds  out  the 
only  hope  for  life,  and  an  early  recognition  and 
operation  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

A  CASE  OF  INTXSTINAL  OBSTBUCTION  DUE  TO  MECKEL'S 
DIVEBTICULUM,   OPERATION  AND  BECOVERY. 

E.  W.,  male,  single,  aged  twenty-one  years,  occupa- 
tion window  dresser,  was  seen  at  his  home  in  VaJIey 
Falls,  R.  I.,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  T.  J.  Smith,  Feb- 
ruary 11, 1902.  He  has  always  been  healthy  and  never 
has  had  an  attack  anything  like  the  present  one.  Three 
days  ago  he  was  seized  with  general  abdominal  pains 
paroxysmal  in  character.  He  had  chilly  sensations, 
nausea  and  vomiting.  The  following  day  the  pain 
was  less  severe  and  he  had  a  small  bowel  movement. 
He  traveled  a  distance  of  six  miles  to  his  home  and  on 
reaching  there  had  a  temperature  of  103°  and  vomited 
a  dark,  brownish-looking  fluid.  The  vomiting  con- 
tinued during  the  ni^t. 

Feb.  11,  1902.  Pulse  130,  temperature  102°, 
respiration  rapid;  anxious  expression  of  countenance, 
general  abdominal  distention,  rigidity  of  abdominal 
'  muscles  and  tenderness  on  both  sides  of  the  abdomen, 
with  {)ossibly  the  greatest  point  of  tenderness  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  lunbihcus.  The  diagnosis  made 
was  general  peritonitis,  probably  caused  by  disease 
of  the  appendix.  The  patient  lived  in  a  small  tene- 
ment house,  amid  poor  surroundings,  and  yet  his  con- 
dition was  so  extreme  that  we  decided  to  operate 
then  and  there,  although  a  small  and  not  over-dean 
kitchen  was  the  best  room  available. 

Under  ether  anesthesia  an  oblique  incision  three 
inches  long  was  made  in  the  right  iliac  re^on,  the 
muscles  separated,  as  in  the  gridiron  method,  and  the 
peritoneal  cavity  exposed.  Upon  incising  the  peri- 
toneum considerable  turbid  fluid  escaped.  The  cecum 
presented  and  the  base  of  the  appendix  was  sought 
and  fotmd  by  following  the  longitudinal  band  on  the 
cecum.  It  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  incision 
by  three  inches.  An  appendix  five  and  one-half  inches 
long  was  found  adherent  posteriorly  to  the  cecum  and 
ascending  colon  extending  upward  until  its  tip  was  on 
a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  Uver.  As  the 
appendix  was  mutilated  in  freeing  it  from  the  cecum, 
it  was  removed,  although  there  was  no  evidence  of  any 
recent  inflammation  of  its  coats.  Its  location  and 
adherent  condition  I  believe  were  due  to  a  congenital 
defect. 

The  peritoneum  was  closed  over  the  ligated  stump 
of  the  appendix  with  a  few  Lembert  sutures.  Although 
the  patient  was  in  a  precarious  condition  and  we  were 
giving  normal  saline  solution  subcutaneously,  we 
determined  to  seek  further  for  the  cause  of  the  general 
peritonitis.  The  ileum,  markedly  injected,  was  drawn 
out  of  the  wound  and  about  seven  feet  from  the  cecum 
was  found  an  adherent  mass  composed  of  two  coils  of 
the  ileum  and  a  Meckel's  diverticuliun,  the  ileum  was 
foimd  distended  above  the  adherent  mass  and  coUi^ised 
below  it,  giving  us  a  case  of  intestinal  obstruction. 

The  diverticulum  was  equal  in  size  to  the  terminal 
phalanx  of  an  adult  thumb,  patulous  throughout,  the 
distal  end  was  free.  It  was  inverted  into  the  lumen 
of  the  -ileum  and  the  edges  of  the  depression  in  the 


bowel  were  imited  with  Lembert  sutures.  The  abdom- 
inal cavity  was  flushed  with  normal  salt  solution  and 
the  wound  closed  in  layers  with  buried  sutures,  without 
drainage.  Stimulants,  both  hypodermatically  and 
per  rectum,  were  freely  given.  He  responded  well  to 
the  stimulation,  and  untu  the  seventh  day  his  tempera- 
ture ranged  from  99°  to  101°;  at  this  time  an  intra- 
mural abscess  was  evacuated.  He  subsequently  made 
a  rapid  recovery.  After  several  months  he  complained 
of  cramp-like  pains  in  the  abdomen. 

Nov.  21,  1904.  I  learned  from  Dr.  Smith  that  he 
is  in  good  health,  the  abdominal  pains  having  com- 
pletely disappeared. 

OPERATION  AND  DEATH. 

Case  II.  £.  C.  S.,  aged  seventeen  years,  entered 
the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Feb.  23,  1903.  Three 
years  ago  he  had  an  illness  lasting  five  days.  He  was 
at  this  time  seized  with  severe  abdominal  pain,  inter- 
mittent in  character  and  accompanied  by  vomiting. 
Pain  was  most  marked  to  the  ri^t  of  the  umbilicus. 

Feb.  20,  1903.  He  was  ta^n  vritb.  cramp-like 
abdominal  pains  which  gradually  increased  in  severity, 
followed  by  vomiting.  Bowels  r^ular  previous  to 
this  illness.  Since  titien  practically  no  movement, 
although  cathartics  and  enemas  were  given.  Vomited 
continuously.  On  February  22,  the  vomitus  was  dark 
brown  while  previously  it  was  greenish  in  ocdor.  The 
odor  was  onensive  and  fecal.  Feb.  23.  Patient 
shows  mental  apathy,  answering  questions  with  hesi- 
tation. The  abdomen  is  uniformly  distended  and 
rigid,  but  not  especially  tender  on  pressure.  No  visible 
peristalsis.  No  tumor  by  palpation.  The  abdamen 
is  generally  tympanitic  except  in  places  where  there  is 
sli^t  dullness  on  percussion.  Diagnosis,  intestinal 
obstruction,  due  to  a  diverticulum. 

Feb.  23,  1903.  Operation.  Ether.  Incision  along 
the  outer  border  of  the  right  rectus  muscle  beginning 
at  levd  of  the  umbilicus  and  extending  downward  a 
distance  of  four  inches.  Upon  entering  the  abdominal 
cavity  free  fluid  was  found.  The  intestine  was  dis- 
tended and  injected,  showing  an  extensive  peritonitis. 
The  cecum  with  a  normal  appendix  presented  at  the 
wound.  While  the  ileum  was  being  brou^t  out  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  at  a  distance  of  four  feet  from 
the  ileo-cecal  valve  there  was  found  a  Meckel's  divertic- 
ulum, arisiog  from  and  having  a  patulous  opening 
into  the  ileum,  and  being  attached  to  the  abdominal 
parieties  beneath  the  umbilicus.  Tlie  diverticulum 
was  about  25  cm.  long  and  2  cm.  wide.  Hie  distal 
third  was  cord  like,  the  remaining  two  thirds  being 
patulous.  The  diverticulum  was  so  wound  about  a 
portion  of  the  ileum  that  it  acted  as  a  band,  causing  a 
constriction  and  complete  obstruction  of  the  ileum  at 
this  point.  The  intestine  above  the  point  of  ocm- 
striction  was  greatly  distended  and  that  portion  bdov 
was  collapsed.  The  intestine  showed  hemorrhagic 
spots  in  the  distended  portions.  The  vessels  were 
injected,  producing  a  dark  red  hue  of  the  intestine. 

The  distal  end  of  the  diverticulum,  or  that  portion 
near  the  umbilicus,  was  cut  between  two  clamps  and 
the  part  close  to  the  abdominal  widl  was  ligated.  The 
proximal  end  near  its  junction  with  the  ileum  was 
crushed  and  cauterized  with  Downes'  Electro-tiieimic 
Angiotribe  and  removed  by  cutting  throu^  the  des- 
sicated  strip  left  after  the  removal  of  the  Angiotribe. 
The  stump  of  the  diverticulum  was  pushed  into  the 
lumen  of  the  ileum  and  a  silk  purse  string  suture  was 
used  to  approximate  the  peritoneum  above.  By  this 
procedure  no  evidence  of  the  diverticulum  ooiud  be 
seen.  The  abdominal  cavity  was  flushed  ^th  normal 
salt  solution.    The  patient  commenced  to  r^urgitate 
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the  stomach  contents  and  his  condition  which  was 
until  now,  first  class,  commenced  to  fail  and  color 
became  cyanotic.  The  incision  was  rapidly  closed 
in  lajrers  with  chromic  gut,  cumoi  gut  ana  silver  wire. 
The  stomach  was  washed  out  immediatdy  after  the 
operation  and  a  foul-ameUing,  yelloMriah-brown,  fecal 
^d  siphoned  away.  MagnAtda^ulphate,  2  os.,  was 
^Bced  in  the  stomadi  with  the  aid  of  the  stomach  tube. 
11>e  administration  of  stimulants  and  oxygen  had  no 
effect.  "Die  dyspnea  became  more  marked,  the  cyano- 
sis deepened  and  he  died  one-half  hour  after  the  opera- 
tion. 

His  death  was  due  to  the  entrance  of  the  stomach 
contents  into  the  lungs,  as  shown  by  the  autopsy. 


PERILOUS  CALMS  OF  APPENDICITIS. 

BT    BOBEBT    WAU.ACB    HABDON,    M.O.,  CHICAOO. 

The  patient  died,  who  only  a  few  hours  before 
seemed  to  be  doing  so  well,  with  a  more  normal 
puke  and  temperature,  with  practically  no  pain, 
able  to  move  about  with  comparative  ease,  and 
when  those  about  him  were  led  to  think  he  was 
getting  well.  The  surgeon  who  saw  the  case, 
before  death,  either  refused  to  operate,  finding 
a  practically  comatose  patient,  or  operated  only 
to  find  the  results  of  a  perforated  appendix  or 
the  results  of  bacterial  extension,  affecting  more 
or  less  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  abdomi- 
nal cmitents,  and  the  general  system. 

Deaver,  in  the  Journal,  1904,  page  860,  says: 
"  Every  physician  has  had  one  case  of  severe 
acute  appendicitis,  which  may  have  caused 
difficulty  in  diagnosis,  has  referred  the  patient 
to  a  surgeon,  stood  beside  the  operating  table  and 
observed  a  highly-inflamed  appendix,  perhaps 
gangrenous,  removed.  And  yet  this  same  physi- 
cian a  few  months  or  years  later  is  called  to  see 
another  patient  in  the  throes  of  appendiceal 
colic,  knows  well  what  the  disease  may  lead  to, 
and  yet  gazes,  fascinated  as  if  by  a  rattlesnake, 
temporizes  and  dallies  until  the  right  iliac  fossa 
becomes  ripe  and  filled  with  pus." 

Why  was  not  the  patient  operated  upon  before, 
at  a  time  when  operative  results  by  slulful  opera- 
tors show  practically  no  deaths?  First,  because 
of  the  large  percentage  of  recoveries  without 
operation.  Second,  because  the  attending  physi- 
aian  or  the  family  or  patient  hope  that  this  case 
will  be  one  of  a  large  majority  of  recoveries 
without  operation.  Third,  after  waiting  some 
hours,  or  a  few  da}rs,  the  patient  is  apparently 
improving,  and  recovery  is  taking  place,  with 
apparently  more  or  less  subsidence  of  the  active 
inflammatory  process.  This  apparent  subsi- 
dence of  s}rmptoms,  the  more  normal  pulse  and 
temperature,  the  lessened  pain  may  be,  and 
frequently  is,  the  precursor  of  symptoms  and 
conditions  much  more  grave  and  menacing  to 
life  than  the  more  active  ones.  It  often  is  the 
treacherous  calm  to  be  followed  by  the  death 
storm,  if  prompt  action  is  not  taken  or  allowed. 
Ji.  few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
sufc-^eet  before  going  further: 

•  1   ead  Bt  the  Sursieal  Saetion  of  tb«  Hiasinippi  Valley  Medical 
goeii   ''    Ciiieinnati,  October,  1904. 


Casb  I.  F.  H.,  forty-four, male;  sakxHi keeper.  Seen 
Nov.  25, 1903,  at  noon.  A  large  consumer  of  whiskey, 
but  never  drunk,  using  about  a  quart  of  whiskey  daily 
for  many  years.  Patient  obese.  Temperature  100° 
F;  pulse  96.  Arteries  hard.  Examination  of  abdo- 
men revealed  some  pain  on  pressure,  covering  practi- 
cally the  entire  region  below  umbilicus  on  ri^t  side. 
This  area  was  also  somewhat  dull  on  percussion. 

Ten  days  previous  there  was  general  abdominal 
pain,  supposed  to  be  neuralgic  in  character.  For  this 
an  alkahne  cathartic  was  given.  Two  days  following 
the  beginning  of  the  attack,  the  pain  became  localixed 
in  the  rii^t  inguinal  region,  but  was  much  less  intense 
than  at  first,  €md  remained  in  this  region  uptoUte  ti$ne 
when  I  first  saw  the  patient. 

No  history  of  chills  could  be  elicited.  He  was  told 
that  he  had  appendicitis,  which  had  extended  to  the 
abdominal  cavity,  causing  peritonitis  with  pus,  and 
advised  to  go  to  the  hospital  at  once  and  submit  to 
operation.  Refusing,  be  was  advised  to  lie  perfecUy 
quiet,  given  a  low  enema,  and  all  food  and  fluid  by 
mouth  cut  off.  Two  days  later  he  consented  to  go  to 
the  hospital,  the  treatment  having  given  him  no  relief. 
On  entrance  at  5  p.m.,  his  pulse  was  96;  temperature 
101.8°;  respirations  28.  Operation  was  refused  at 
that  time.  He  was  kept  quiet  and  given  enemata  of 
n<Hrmal  salt  solution,  one  pint  evei7  four  hours,  if  awake, 
and  nothing  was  allowed  by  mouui.  The  urine  showea 
i%  of  albumin,  mixed  hyaline  and  granular  casts. 
The  blood  showed  a  marked  leuoocytosis,  20,000  being 
reported. 

The  second  day  in  the  hospital  he  had  a  chill  at 
2  A.M.;  temperature  of  104.4°;  pulse  128.  Tempera- 
ture at  8  A.M.  next  day  was  100.6°;  pulse  100.  At 
noon,  temperature  99.4°;  pulse  104.  At  8  p.m.,  tem- 
perature 100.4°;  pulse  90.  The  following  day,  after 
having  been  seen  by  two  of  my  colleagues  at  the  hos- 
pital, he  was  operated  upon,  it  b«ng  considered  his 
only  chance.  He  died.  The  operation  revealed  a 
general  peritonitis,  with  some  slight  adhesions  in  the 
right  lower  abdomen,  holding  over  a  quart  of  thick, 
foul  pus,  having  a  fecal  odor;  a  sloujpied  appendix, 
with  only  the  stump  remaining.  The  treacherous 
calm  had  passed;  the  storm  was  on,  and  the  wreck 
came. 

Case  II.  Miss  D.  S.,  twenty-six.  This  patient 
had  been  under  my  care  at  times  for  some  years.  Her 
past  history  as  concerns  this  attack  was  of  pain  two 
years  ago  in  the  right  lower  abdominal  region,  thought 
to  be  ovarian,  and  for  which  no  medical  advice  was 
sou^t. 

On  March  26, 1904,  she  ate  some  crab  salad  at  a  res- 
taurant. The  next  day  she  had  some  discomfort  in 
the  ri^t  iliac  r^on,  and  burning  of  her  stomach. 
This  was  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  colicky  pains  in 
the  right  iliac  region. 

On  March  28,  she  vomited  twice.  The  family, 
thinking  the  trouble  one  of  indigestion  from  the  crab 
salad,  gave  her  a  cathartic,  and  applied  antiphlogistine 
poultices  and  hot  fomentations,  with  opium.  The 
patient  was  first  seen  March  29,  at  4  p.m.,  having  a 
temperature  of  102.8°,  and  pulse  of  120.  There  was 
great  rigidity  of  the  muscles  about  the  right  iliac  region, 
with  pain  most  marked  below  the  extmial  to  McBur- 
ney's  point. 

The  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  was  made,  and  removal 
to  the  hospital  advised.  The  family,  still  thinking 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  indi^tion,  asked  for 
and  got  a  consultant.  The  diagnosis  was  confirmed, 
but  althou^  the  patient  had  a  fairly  easily  palpable 
abdomen,  neither  the  consultant,  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Croftan, 
nor  myself  could  feel  the  appendix,  partly  because  of 
tiie  muscular  rigidity  and  partly  because  of    its  posi- 
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tion.  She  entered  the  hospital  at  9  p.m.,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  100.2°;  pulse  108;  respirations  24.  She 
was  prepared  for  operation.  On  my  return  to  the 
hospital  at  10.30  f.u.,  the  temperature  was  100.2°; 
the  pulse  had  dropped  to  88,  and  there  was  no  pain 
except  on  pressure  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  tliis 
was  less  than  when  first  seen.  There  was,  however, 
greater  tympany  than  when  examined  at  nine, 

I  advised  operation  at  once.  The  family  again 
referred  to  the  crab  salad,  and  said,  "  It  is  only  a  belly 
ache;  see  how  much  better  she  is."  I  insisted  upon 
consultation,  believing  it  to  be  a  perilous  calm,  and  it 
was  granted.  The  consultant  agreed  with  me  that 
operation  was  imperative,  and  it  was  performed  at 
about  1  A.M.  The  operation  took  forty  minutes,  be- 
cause of  many  old,  firm  adhesions  of  the  proximal 
third  of  the  appendix,  and  many  new  of  the  distal  two- 
thirds.  It  was  a  muscle-splitting  operation,  with  skin 
incision  IJ  inches  long,  utter  on  the  day  of  operation 
the  pulse  at  10  a.m.  was  88;  temperature  100.2°;  res- 
pirations 24.  At  6  P.M.,  pulse  86;  temperature  98.4°; 
respirations  22,  During  the  day  she  was  given  liquids 
by  mouth.  The  day  following  she  was  slipped  out  of 
bed  to  use  a  commode,  the  pulse  and  temperature 
being  normal,  and  two  days  following  was  rested  in  a 
chair  out  of  bed.  The  patient  left  the  hospital  nine 
days  after  operation,  followine  an  uneventful  recovery. 

This  one  of  two  recently  removed  appendices  I  have 
brought  here  as  being  of  sufficient  interest  to  show. 
This  appendix  was  placed  well  down  on  the  internal 
part  of  the  cecum,  having  a  course  first  anterior,  then 
upwards,  then  backwards,  and  downwards,  the  curved 
portion  being  that  held  by  dense  old  adhesions. 


Specimen  from  Casb  II.  About  four 
fifths  actual  siie.  Lumen  held  open  ahow- 
ing  the  two  orange  seeds. 

Pathological  report  in  part:  Length,  5^  inches. 
The  distal  end  is  greatly  enlarged,  swollen,  and  of  a 
dark  purplish  color,  extending  two  thirds  of  the  way 
up  the  organ  to  a  point  where  a  stricture  is  found 
aunost  obUterating  the  lumen.  The  capillaries  and 
veesds  over  the  surface  are  greatly  distended.    Upon 


opening  into  the  lumen  there  were  found  two  full-sised 
orange  seeds.  No  free  pus,  but  some  fecal  contents. 
The  pathological  histology  of  sections  of  this  appoidix 
shows  extensive  round  cell  infiltration  throughout  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  glands  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed, as  well  as  a  part  of  the  muscular  coat  in  places. 
The  blood  vessels  were  dilated  and  congested.  There 
was  also  an  interstitial  hjrperplasia,  ^wing  that  a 
chronic  form  of  disease  hao  existed  prior  to  the  last 
attack. 

The  picture  shows  an  scute  catarrhal  condition, 
with  extensive  necrosis. 

Case  III.  Mrs.  G.  W.  8.,  twenty-two  years.  First 
seen  Aug.  6,  1904,  at  noon.  Temperature  103° ;  piike 
124;  respirations  26.  She  had  marked  pain  in  ri^t 
iliac  region,  with  rigidity  of  the  muscles  on  both  si&s, 
less  in  left  iliac  region.  She  gave  a  history  of  difficult 
and  painful  micturition  ten  days  before,  with  mudi 
swelling  of  the  labia,  which  had  subsided  under  the 
use  of  hot  douches.  Menstruation  was  normaL  There 
had  been  no  sickness  since  childhood,  but  she  had  not 
felt  wdl  since  leaving  Arizona  in  April.  Tbe  day 
brfore,  and  at  2  a.m.  on  the  day  of  visit,  die  had  vomited 
three  times,  which  was  attnbuted  to  some  medicine 
which  had  been  taken.  Vaginal  examination  showed 
some  discomfort  in  vagina  and  tenderness  of  uterus 
and  adnexa.  A  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  and  infectbn 
of  uterus  and  tubes  was  made,  and  patient  was  sent 
to  hospital. 

Temperature  at  entrance  at  3  p.m.,  103.2;  pulae  120; 
respirations  26.  She  was  prepared  for  operation  for 
appendicitis.  Temperature  at  8  p.m.,  101°;  pulse  110; 
req>irations  24.  Temperature  at  11  p.m.,  100°;  pulse 
90;  respirations  24. 

At  this  time  the  patient  felt  much  better,  having  a  Um 
rapid  pulse  and  much  lower  temperature,  but  examina- 
tion revealed  increased  rigidity  of  the  muscles  in  the 
right  iliac  region,  and  a  particularly  painful  point 
below  and  external  to  McBumey's  pomt.  Vaginal 
smears  ehowed  gonococci.  She  was  opovted  upon 
about  midnight,  and  a  sli^tly  enlarged  congested 
appendix  containing  in  its  cQstal  end  one  large  gn^ 
seed  was  found.  The  proximal  end  was  somewhat 
constricted,  so  that  it  was  barely  possible  to  force 
through  a  probe  from  the  distal  end.  A  culture  from 
the  lumen  showed  a  pure  colon  bacillus.  An  imevent- 
ful  short  recovery  followed,  she  being  in  the  ho^ital 
ten  days.  It  is  of  passing  interest  to  know  that  she 
last  ate  Tokay  grapes  in  Arizona  in  April;  also 
that  her  douche  bag  had  been  used  by  others  using  a 
common  bathroom. 

Case  IV.  Mr.  A.  M.,  thirty;  married.  Fairly  devel- 
oped and  nourished.  Previous  history:  About  one  year 
previous  to  present  attack  was  sick  in  bed  for  three 
weeks,  with  a  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever,  although  no 
Widal  reaction  was  found. 

First  seen,  Oct.  17,  1902,  at  about  7  p.m.  Facial 
expression  drawn.  Movements  caused  some  pun  in 
ri^t  inguinal  region.  He  had  been  in  bed  two  days; 
had  not  vomited,  but  the  pain  during  the  morning  of 
the  day  seen  had  been  very  sharp  and  colicky.  Puke 
103;  temperature  102.8°;  respirations  24.  Pain  on 
palpation  of  right  inguinal  region,  while  marked, 
aUowed  sufficient  manipulation,  so  that  the  appendix 
could  be  felt  about  one  and  one-half  inches  outside  and 
below  McBumey's  point.  A  diagnosis  of  t^pendicttis 
was  made.  The  patient  was  sent  to  the  hoq)ital. 
Passed  a  good  ni^t,  sleeping  well.  In  the  morning 
his  pulse  was  84,  and  temperature  99°,  but  the  face 
twM  drawn  and  tympany  more  marked  than  on  pre- 
vious night.  He  was  operated  on  in  the  morning,  and 
an  erect,  highly-injected,  congested  appendix  removed. 
Near^the  base,  the  lumen  was  entirely  constricted,  and 
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many  old  adhedons  were  8ei>arated,  caused  without 
doubt  by  the  attack  of  the  previous  year,  then  thought 
to  be  typhoid.  Qa  opening  the  distended  appendix  it 
was  found  full  of  a  thick,  reddish-yellow  pus.  Cul- 
tures showed  colon  bacillus  and  staphylococcus. 

Tba  ni^t  following  operation  he  got  out  of  bed 
twice  dunng  the  absence  of  the  nurse  to  pass  urine, 
and  was  allowed  to  get  out  of  bed  ttimeafter.  The 
recovery  was  unintemq>ted. 

As  briefly  as  possible,  thd  aim  of  this  paper  is 
to  try  to  reduce  the  unnecessary  mortaJity  due 
to  a  hope  of  recovery  without  operation.  It 
has  been  tritely  said  that  so  many  die  of  appen- 
dicitis because  so  many  get  well.  Nothing  could 
be  more  true.  The  one  who  gives  advice  against 
operation  in  this  treacherous  disease  must  assume 
a  grave  responsibility,  notwithstandii^;  the  pa- 
tient shows  an  apparent  return  to  a  normal 
condition,  no  matter  what  treatment  is  used. 
To  say  that  he  has  never  had  a  death  without 
operation  is  only  saying  that  he  has  been  for- 
tunate in  not  having  cases  that  went  on  to  ulcera- 
tion, necrosis,  perforation,  peritonitis  and  general 
septicemia.  lie  subsidence  of  one  or  more  com- 
bination of  symptoms  may  not  mean  recovery, 
but  may  mean  a  far  more  imminently  dsjigerous 
condition  for  the  patient.  The  pulse  may  return 
to  normal  and  be  of  normal  volume;  the  tempera- 
ture may  subside  or  go  below  normal.  The 
pain  may  cease.  The  dead  appendix  knows  no 
pain.  "  After  the  bowel  perforates,  all  peris- 
talsis rapidly  ceases,  and  the  silence  of  the  grave 
broods  over  the  abdomen."  However,  the  treach- 
erous calm  is  not  a  complete  one.  Something 
abnormal  remains;  greater  tympany;  accelerated 
pulse;  increased  pain;  drawn  faciee;  or  increased 
muscular  rigidity. 

As  long  as  the  trouble  is  confined  to  the  appen- 
dix, there  is  no  immediate  danger.  But  no  one 
can  tell  when  the  trouble  will  extend  to  the 
peritoneum.  There  are  no  sharp  lines  to  be 
drawn,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  a  peri- 
toneum received  its  infection.  Neither  it  is 
necessary  for  the  appendix  to  be  perforated  for 
peritonitis  and  its  sequelse  to  occur. 

These  treacherous  calms  may  come  at  any 
time  during  a  few  hours  or  days  following  the 
acute  attack. 

G.  Dieulafoy  well  says:  "  Traitorous  calms 
of  appendicitis  are  often  the  cause  of  death.  A 
temporizing  or  hesitating  physician  notices  with 
eagerness  theseeming  defervescence  of  the  trouble, 
virishing  to  put  off  or  avoid  surgical  intervention, 
believing  it  will  alwa}^  be  time  to  operate  later, 
between  attacks,  but  nevertheless  there  follow 
terrible  acpidents  against  which  surgical  treat- 
ment is  of  no  avail,  and  the  patient  dies." 

OONCIiUSIONS. 

(1)  Defervescence  of  symptoms  and  apparent 
better  condition  of  a  patient  do  not  always  mean 
recovery,  but  may  be  the  forerunner  of  a  more 
dangerous  condition. 

2)  There  being  no  specific  for  the  disease,  no 
m   ^ter  what  treatment  is  used,  the  one  who 


!>rocrastinate8  should  shoulder  the  responsibility 
or  the  death. 

(3)  When  a  clear  diagnosis  is  made  but  one 
treatment  should  be  advised,  that  of  operation 
as  soon  as  possible  imder  the  conditions,  or  the 
golden  opportunity  may  be  forever  gone. 

(4)  The  physician  who  does  not  explain  the 
great  dangers  of  delay  and  the  small  comparative 
duiger  of  operation  is  doing  his  patient  a  serious 
injustice,  which  often  leads  to  fatal  results. 

(5)  Operation  at  the  proper  time  usually 
greatly  shortens  convalescence,  and  eliminates 
all  danger  from  this  cause  hereafter. 

(6)  Procrastination  is  the  greatest  cause  of 
surgical  deaths,  operation  often  being  performed 
as  a  last  resort,  when  but  httle  hope  of  recovery 
exists. 


mimical  ^offce00. 

REPORT  ON  OBSTETRICS. 

BT   rRAHX   A.  mOOIHB,   U.  D.,  BOSIOlt. 

THE     IMPLANTATION     OF    THE     HUMAN     OVUM     IN 
THE   UTEBUS. 

MiNOT  ^  regards  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that 
certain  tissues  can  attack  and  destroy  others 
as  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  recent 
years.  He  states  that  it  is  known  that  certain 
young  tissues  of  the  embryo  are  in  part  endowed 
with  a  capacity  to  destroy  the  tissues  with  which 
they  come  in  contact.  A  tissue  appears  to  pro- 
duce a  destructive  agent,  presumably  chemical 
in  character,  from  which  itself  does  not  suffer 
imder  normal  conditions,  but  which  will  destroy 
other  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
Present  knowledge  leads  to  the  belief  that  such 
a  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
human  ovum,  and  affords  a  fairly  correct  con- 
ception of  the  implantation  of  ova  upon  the  wall 
of  the  uterus. 

The  ectodermal  cells  of  the  chorion  increase 
in  size  and  numbers  by  proliferation,  and  wher- 
ever they  come  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the 
uterus  destructive  changes  take  place  in  the 
uterine  tissue.  To  these  ectodermal  cells  he 
applies  the  special  name,  trophoderm.  Dr.  Minot 
affirms  that  it  seems  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
positively,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge, 
that  the  function  of  these  chorionic  cells,  the 
trophoderm,  as  the  means  of  implanting  the 
human  ovum  is  demonstrated. 

Observations  indicate  that  the  ovum  becomes 
completely  imbedded  iu  the  uterine  mucous 
tissue  and  that  the  thickness  of  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  time  of  implantation  is  a  Uttle 
greater  than  the  total  diameter  of  the  ovum. 
The  tissue  of  the  uterus  which  lies  adjacent  to 
the  ovum  preserves  its  normal  structure  and 
shows  no  change.  The  idea  is  that  the  cells  of 
the  ovum  dissolve  or  digest  out  and  absorb  the 
uterine  tissue,  making  a  place  for  the  ovum 
which  grows   there,   at   the  mother's   expense. 

>  Qyneoolocieal  Transaotions,  1904. 
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The  old  idea  was  that  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  uterus  was  thrown  up  around  the  ovum, 
or  grew  around  it,  forming  the  decidua  reflexa. 
The  process  of  absorption  also  involves  the  open- 
ing of  small  blood  vessels  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, with  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  maternal 
vessels  into  the  trophodermic  or  later  inter- 
villous spaces,  and  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
travascular  circulation  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  implantation  of  the  ovum  in  the  uterus,  and 
serves  the  purpose  of  nourishing  the  embryo. 

VOMITING   OF   PREGNANCY. 

Martin*  delivered  the  annual  address  of  the 
Cheshire  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation on  this  subject.  He  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that 
vomiting  may  be  due  to  phthisis  or  gastric  ulcer 
coincident  with  pregnancy,  and  while  he  mentions 
no  cases  of  these,  he  reports  cases  complicated' 
by  appendicitis,  strangulated  hernia,  jaundice 
and  cerebral  embolism,  also  other  cases  in  which 
abortion  was  induced.  He  classifies  the  cases 
as  follows: 

(1)  Where  the  nausea  or  sickness  is  slight, 
with  at  the  most  retching  occurring  usually  in' 
the  forenoon  and  passing  away  just  before  or 
when  quickening  takes  place  without  producing 
constitutional  disturbance. 

(2)  Where  vomiting  as  well  as  naiisea  is  a  fre- 
quent occurrence,  not  confined  to  any  period  of 
the  day  and  resulting  in  appreciable  failure  of 
the  health  and  emaciation.  - 

(3)  Where  vomiting  is  so  constant  and  per- 
sistent that  all  food  is  rejected,  rapid  emaciation 
follows,  with  febrile  disturbance,  circulatory 
troubles,  jaundice,  dry  tongue,  quick  pulse, 
delirium,  and  threatened  death. 

(4)  When  organic  disease  is  present  and  it 
is  difficult  or  impossible  to  say  what  share  preg- 
nancy has  in  producing  a  dangerous  or  fatal 
result. 

>  He  dismisses  as  a  factor  any  pseudo-hysterical 
condition  favored  by  so  many  obstetricians,  and 
does  not  believe  that  hysteria  is  ever  the  initial 
cause;  but  says  that  nausea  or  vomiting  having 
once  been  established,  a  patient  hysterically 
inclined  may  keep  it  up  until  dangerous  exhaus- 
tion supervenes.  He  does  not  believe  that 
retroflexion  of  the  gravid  uterus  is  the  cause, 
but  admits  that  it  may  aggravate  the  symptom. 
He  reviews  the  well-known  facts  in  treatment, 
but  establishes  nothing  new,  stating  that  the 
induction  of  abortion  must  be  considered  in 
these  cases  which  come  under  the  third  and 
foiuth  divisions  of  his  classification. 

He  concludes  that  the  better  attention  to  health 
and  the  greater  inclination  to  athletic  exercises 
and  hygienic  surroundings  of  our  present-day 
girls  may  naturally  come  to  counteract  the  arti- 
ficial existence  which  has  for  so  many  years 
existed  in  our  child-bearing  population. 

Jardine'  says  the  more  cases  he  sees  of  per- 
nicious vomiting  the  more  he  is  convinced  that 

>  Brit.  Med.  Jour..  1904,  ii,  156B. 

>  J.  Obst.  and  Oyn.  Brit.  Gmp.,  1904.  Oct. 


the  cause  is  toxic,  acting  through  the  nervous 
system,  with  the  cause  lying  in  the  uterus  as  the 
trouble  ceases  when  the  uterus  is  emptied.  He 
places  great  value  on  rectal  feeding  and  high 
rectal  injections  of  saline  solution.  He  reports 
three  cases  in  which  pregnancy  was  terminated, 
(wo  recovering,  the  third  dying  of  septie  pneu- 
monia. 

Oehlschlager  *  ascribes  the  vomiting  in  preg- 
nancy to  an  oversecretion  of  gastric  juice  in  the 
stomach  induced  by  irritation  of  the  iimervation 
from  the  unaccustomed  movements  of  the  uterus 
substance.  For  fifty  years  he  has  been  treat- 
ing such  patients  by  correcting  the  hypera<»dity 
with  bicarbonate  and  soothing  the  nerves  with 
strychnine.  Every  two  or  thi«e  hours  he  gives 
a  tablespoonful  of  the  following  mixtore,  and 
has  never  had  a  case  that  failed  to  respond 
promptly.  His  formula  is  8  gm.  sodium  bicar- 
bonate, 3  gm.  tincture  strynchite;  150  gm.  dis- 
tilled water  and  30  gm.  S3rr.  cinnam.  If  he 
should  happen  to  encounter  a  case  rebellious  to 
this  medication  he  would  induce  abortion  by 
injection  of  3  gm.  tincture  of  iodin  in  the  uterus. 

DELIVERY  OF  THE  HYDBOCBPHAUC  BEAD. 

Ballantyne'  reports  a  case  of  hydrocephalus 
in  the  aftercoming  head  in  which  he  cut  down  in 
the  spinal  canal  in  the  mid-dorsal  region  and 
passed  a  catheter  through  the  spinal  canal  up 
into  the  cranium  and  drew  off  36  oz.  of  clear 
fluid,  after  which  the  head  was  easily  extracted 
without  force.  This  is  not  altogether  a  new 
proceeding  as  it  has  been  practical  by  Foumier 
and  others  on  a  few  cases.  He  says  the  advan- 
tages of  this  method  over  perforation  are  very 
obvious:  first,  the  advantage  of  operating  upon 
parts  which  are  external  and  visible;  second,  the 
accessibility  of  the  armamentarium  required, 
knife  and  a  catheter;  third,  the  rapidity  and 
completeness  of  the  evacuation  of  the  cranium 
thus  obtained;  and  fourth,  the  avoidance  of  any 
further  internal  interference  with  hands  or  in- 
struments, when  all  such  interference  is  fraught 
with  danger,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  or 
safe  procedure  to  perforate  the  head. 

VERATRUM  VIRIDE  IN  SURGICAL  AND  OBSTETRICAL 
PRACTICE. 

Bonifield'  says  that  H.  C.  Wood  describes 
veratrum  viride  as  a  cardiac  and  sinnal  depres- 
sant, and  increases  sweating  by  its  effect  on  the 
circulation.  Clinically,  its  most  constant  effect 
is  to  slow  the  pulse,  while  it  is  also  a  stimulant 
to  the  liver,  kidneys,  skin  and  salivfury  glands. 

In  the  treatment  of  peritonitis,  aiter  free 
purgation,  he  says  it  is  the  most  viJuable  agent 
we  have  for  slowing  the  heart  action,  and  it  is 
infinitely  superior  to  strychnine  or  digitalis,  as 
veratrum  lessens  its  labor.  The  toxicity  of  the 
drug  ia  greatly  overrated,  and  it  is  not  more 
appreciated  because  it  is  often  prescribed  in  doses 
that  are  too  small  to  be  effective.    He  has  known 

<J.  A.  H.  Abmmj.,  1904,  i,  931. 
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of  nine  minims  being  given  to  a  child  nine  months 
old,  wh«i  threatened  with  convulsions,  with 
moBt  gratifying  reeulte.  The  dose  varies  from 
five  to  thirty  minims,  according  to  age,  but  it  is 
safer  to  be^  with  a  moderate  dose  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minims  and  repeat  it  till  the  physiological 
effect  is  obtuned.  It  is  usually  best  given  sub- 
cutaaoeously.  He  advises  its  use  in  eclampsia, 
in  appendicitis,  and  in  peritonitis.  To  obtain 
the  im>per  results  the  pulse  should  be  kept  down 
to  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  when  using 
it  for  peritonitis,  lower  for  eclampsia. 

ETIOIiOGT    OF    RETENTION    IN    RETROFLEXION    OF 
THE   GRAVID- UTERUS. 

Reed  ^  demonstrates  that  retention  of  urine  in 
retroflexion  of  the  gravid  uterus  is  not  due  to 
direct  compression  of  the  urethra,  or  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  whereby  the  lumen  is  mechani- 
cally closed,  but  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
form  of  "  pressure  paralysis  "  due  to  interference 
with  the  nerves  supplying  the  bladder  in  some 
part  of  iitar  course.  Ck)mpre6sion  of  the  prin- 
cipal motor  nerve  (pelvic  nerve)  is  the  most  com- 
mon source  of  rotation.  The  part  most  subject 
to  pressure  is  the  pelvic  ganglion  lying  near  the 
great  cervical  gangUon  of  the  uterus,  although 
the  nerve  may  be  affected  in  any  part  of  its 
coiuise,  mthw  near  its  distribution  to  the  bladder 
or  close  to  the  sacral  exit  of  its  component  fibers. 

Compression  of  the  sensory  nerves,  either  in 
the  course  of  the  nerve  or  peripherally  (in  the 
bladder)  may  tJso  rarely  produce  retention. 
Retention  of  urine  post  partem  and  after  lapar- 
otomy for  tumors  is  due  to  diminished  intra- 
abdominal pressure,  weakness  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  from  over-distention  and  the  dorsal 
decubitus.  Pathological  conditions  of  the  pelvis 
and  abdomen  which  irritate  the  sensoi^  fibers 
of  the  bladder  produce  the  so-called  "  irritable 
bladder." 

TREATMENT      OP      RENAL      SUPPRESSION      DURING 
PREGNANCY. 

Pasteau,*  in  attempting  to  catheterize  the 
ureters  in  a  case  of  renal  retention  during  preg- 
nancy, noticed  that  the  distention  of  the  bladder 
with  fluid  for  this  purpose  was  followed  by  in-. 
creased  excretion  of  urine  and  fall  of  temperature. 
Having  made  this  observation  he  applied  this' 
same  treatment  in  two  cases  of  renal  retention 
during  pregnancy  and  with  apparent  success. 
He  foimd  that  reflex  renal  pain  occurred  at  the 
time  of  ve^cal  distention.  When  retention 
with  infection  was  accompanied  by  elevation  of 
temperature,  the  latter  fell  when  the  increased 
excretion  of  urine  took  place.  The  augmenta- 
tion or  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  urine  ex- 
creted varied  directly  with  the  degree  and  repe- 
tition of  distention.  The  fluid  employed  is 
preferably  boric  acid  solution  warmed  to  body 
temperature.  It  must  be  injected  slowly,  stop- 
ping when  the  resistance  of  the  bladder  is  felt 
or  when  the  patient  experiences  a  decided  desire 

'Am.  J.  Obstetrios,  1S04,  i. 

'Bull.  delaSoe.  d'Obst.,  Paris,  1903.    Am.  J.  Obatet.,  1904,  i, 
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to  urinate.  This  treatment  must  not  be  employed 
if  the  bladder  is  diseased.  With  cases  of  cystitis 
it  causes  pain  and  may  lead  to  serious  accidents. 
Even  in  the  healthy  bladder  the  distention  must 
not  be  prolonged. 

VAGINAL   CESAREAN    SECTION    FOR    ECLAMPSIA. 

Webster*  reports  a  case  of  va^al  Cesarean 
section  for  a  patient  in  the  seventh  month  of 
pregnancy,  in  whom  immediate  delivery  was 
indicated.  The  cervix  was  nearly  four  inches 
in  length,  in  a  condition  of  hypertrophic  elonga- 
tion, so  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  dilate  and 
deliver  the  fetus,  except  by  consumiBg  very  long 
time.  He  therefore  decided  that  vaginal  Cesa- 
rean section  was  the  best  operation  for  the  case. 
The  operation  was  performed  without  the  use  of 
any  anesthetic.  The  technical  difficulties  were 
considerable  on  account  of  the  comparatively 
undilated  condition  of  the  vagina,  but  more 
particularly  on  account  of  the  great  length  of 
the  cervix.  However,  there  was  very  little 
hemorrhage  attending  the  operation.  The  vagi- 
nal mucosa  was  divided  mesially  an  inch  below 
the  cervix  and  this  incision  was  carried  around 
the  cervix.  The  cervix  was  divided  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly,  the  lower  uterine  segment  was 
incised  in  the  middle  line  in  front,  and  after 
stripping  up  the  bladder  anteriw  to  the  peri- 
toneum the  child  was  turned  and  delivered. 
There  was  an  extremely  bad  condition  of  ad- 
herent placenta,  and  it  was  necessary  to  separate 
it  manually.  The  incisions  were  then  closed 
and  the  cervix  amputated.  The  patient  made 
a  satisfactory  recovery. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  which  he  has  carried 
out  the  vaginal  Cesarean  section,  with  the  com- 
plication of  hypertrophic  elongation  of  the  cer- 
vix, and  he  has  felt  from  his  experience  in  these 
two  cases  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  attempt 
the  operation  in  similar  instances. 

Carstens  '"  also  reports  three  eases  of  eclampsia 
in  which  he  performed  the  vaginal  operation  for 
delivery  in  eclampsia.  He  finds  that  only  one 
deep  incision  in  the  cervix  is  necessary  and  that 
directly  in  the  median  line  anteriorly.  The  cut 
is  carried  upward  into  the  body  of  the  cervix 
with  very  little  hemorrhage.  The  mueous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina  must  first  be  cut  across  in 
front  of  the  cervix  at  its  junction  with  the  bladder, 
for  about  two  inches,  just  as  is  done  in  vaginal 
hysterectomy.  The  bladder  can  then  be  pushed 
up  out  of  the  way,  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  not 
opened  and  all  the  room  necessary  is  thus  obtained. 

PUERPERAL   ECLAMPSIA. 

Nicholson  "  has  before  advised  the  adminis- 
tration of  thyroid  extract  for  the  treatment  of 
impending  eclampsia. 

He  now  reports  a  case  of  eclampsia  successfully 
treated  by  morphine  and  thyroid  extract  in 
combination.  He  first  injects  morphine  and 
follows  it  by  a  large  dose  of  thsnroid  extract, 

•  Trana,  Chicago  Gyn.  Soe.,  March,  1904.     Am.  J.  Obetet.,  1904, 
i.  810. 
><■  Am.  J.  Obstatrim,  1904,  ii. 
>>  Jour.  Obat.  aod  Gyn.  Brit.  Emp.,  Jan.,  1904. 
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thirty  or  forty  grains  given  at  first,  followed  in 
six  or  eight  hours  by  a  second  dose  of  twenty 
grains,  if  there  is  no  evidence  of  improvement. 
He  says  the  object  is  to  produce  symptoms  of 
thjrroid  intoxication  as  rapidly  as  possible  as 
thyroid  substance  is  an  ideal  vaso-dilator,  and 
by  acting  in  this  manner  it  helps  the  kidney  to 
perform  its  functions  as  well  as  the  skin. 

CABE  OF   PUERPER.e. 

Voorhees  "  says  that  to  insure  a  normal  con- 
valescence a  properly  managed  labor  is  absolutely 
essential.  Continued  asepsis  after  delivery  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  He  advocates  gauze 
wet  with  a  1-1000  bichloride  solution  to  be  worn 
for  several  days  over  the  vulva  under  the  sterile 
pad,  changed  at  least  every  four  hours.  Early 
vaginal  examination  and  douching  are  to  be 
practiced  only  on  urgent  indication. 

Late  in  the  puerperium  hot  douches  undoubt- 
edly promote  involution  of  the  uterus.  Where 
the  uterus  continues  to  relax  immediately  after 
delivery  he  gives  an  uitra-uterine  douche  of  acetic 
acid.  He  doubts  the  efficacy  of  the  abdominal 
binder.  For  the  first  few  days  it  prevents  dis- 
tention and  supports  the  abdominal  walls,  espe- 
cially in  short-waisted  women,  where  it  certainly 
does  prevent  anterior  relaxation  of  the  abdominal 
walls.  For  women  who  carry  the  child  low  and 
well  backward  the  binder  is  more  or  less  unneces- 
sary, and  may  be  discarded  in  a  few  days.  He 
does  not  allow  patients  to  sit  up  after  labor  for 
urination  or  defecation.  He  thmks  that  trouble 
in  this  respect  might  be  avoided  by  teaching 
pregnant  women  to  use  the  bed-pan.  He  does 
not  favor  hardening  the  nipples  during  pregnancy 
by  making  applications  to  them,  but  they  should 
be  kept  clean  and  softened  by  cocoa  butter. 

To  insure  complete  involution,  he  advises 
that  she  be  turned  from  one  side  to  the  other  on 
the  second  day.  On  the  fifth  day  she  should 
commence  to  lie  on  her  abdomen  and  also  be 
encouraged  to  sleep  in  this  position  if  possible. 

Change  in  posture  favors  the  escape  of  the 
lochia  and  allows  the  uterine  ligaments  to  con- 
tract promoting  anterior  position.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  in  bed  for  two  weeks  and  not 
allowed  to  walk  for  three.  If  involution  is  de- 
layed, hot  vaginal  douches,  boro-glycerid  tam- 
pons, ergot,  quinine  and  strychnine  are  of  value. 
A  routine  vaginal  examination  should  be  made 
before  the  case  is  discharged. 

PBEQNANCr  AND  VALVULAR  DISEASE. 

Mackenzie  "  believes  that  when  there  is  distinct 
evidence  of  failure  of  compensation  or  when  the 
patient  is  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  failure  of 
compensation  pregnancy  should  be  forbidden. 
With  fair  compensation  only  and  the  presence  of 
diastohc  murmur,  or  of  a  continued  irregularity  of 
the  pulse  pregnancy  should  be  forbidden.  With 
fair  compensation  with  a  mitral  murmur  and  the 
apex  within  the  nipple  line,  the  patient  may  under- 
take the  burden  of  pregnancy.     In  all  cases  of  val- 

»Hed.  News.  Ju.  14,  IBGS. 
u  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1904,  i,  021. 


vular  disease  when  conception  has  occurred  the 
patient  should  be  kept  imder  close  observation. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  edema  of  the  lungs  is 
of  great  significance  in  prognosis. 

ALBUMINURIA    OF    PRBQNANCT,    LABOR    AND    THE 
PUERPIIRIUH. 

Little**  from  a  study  of  the  albuminuria  of 
pregnancy,  labor  and  the  puerperium  states  that: 

Albumin  is  noted  in  the  catheter  urine  of  one 
half  of  all  pregnant  women,  being  equally  fre- 
quent in  primiparffi  and  multipara,  although 
casts  appear  with  apparently  greater  frequency 
in  multiparse.  During  labor  there  is  a  marked 
increase  in  albumin  and  in  casts.  This  may 
be  due  to  muscular  work  and  to  increase  of  blood 
pressure.  It  is  imusual  to  find  casts  presoit 
without  albumin,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  quantity  of  albumin  may  be  too  small 
for  easy  recognition.  Albumin  and  casts  are 
foimd  less  often  in  the  puerperium  than  in  pr^- 
nancy.  In  thirty-four  cases  of  eclampsia  and 
threatened  eclampsia,  albumin  was  always  pret- 
ent.  In  hyperemesis  gravidarum  much  albumin 
and  many  casts  were  present. 

ECLAMPSIA  WITH  HYDATID  MOLE. 

Hitschman  "  of  Vienna  relates  a  unique  ease 
as  proving  that  eclampsia  may  occur  independ- 
ently of  any  fetal  metabolism.  A  secondipara, 
age  eighteen,  was  attacked  by  eclampsia  when 
four  and  a  half  months  pregnant  and  was  deliv- 
ered of  an  hydatid  mole. 

Accordingly,  Fehling's  **  theory,  that  the  intoxi- 
cating materiaJ  in  this  disease  is  the  product  of 
metabolic  changes  in  the  fetus,  is  not  valid  for  all 
cases.  Others  have  also  held  that  it  was  to  be 
sought    for   in  the  fetal  portions  of  the  ovum. 

RUPTURE  OP  MEMBRANES  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTION 
OP  PREGNANCY. 

Meyer-Rugg*^  considers  that  there  are  cases 
in  which  pregnancy  is  imintemipted  and  the 
ovum  continues  to  develop  in  spite  of  rupture 
of  the  membranes.  He  has  collected  from 
literature  eleven  cases,  and  one  from  his  own 
practice.  The  amnion  had  formed  extensive 
adhesions  in  only  two  of  these  cases,  while  in  the 
others  it  had  shrunk  into  a  small  ragged  skin- 
like structure  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the 
cord.  In  six  cases  bands  had  formed  around 
fingers  or  toes  and  caused  deep  grooves  or  ampu- 
tations. In  two  cases  the  amnion  was  attached 
to  the  cord  and  interfered  with  the  circulation, 
in  one  case  causing  the  death  of  the  fetus.  The 
pregnancy  in  almost  every  case  proceeded  to 
full  term,  but  only  in  one  instance  had  the  child 
suffered  no  harm.  Very  Uttle  is  known  about 
the  cause  of  rupture  of  the  amnion.  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  mus- 
cular effort.    The  only  characteristic  symptom 

"Am.  Jour.  Obstetries,  Sept.,  1904. 
u  Z«t.  far.  Qyn.,  1904,  No.  37. 
■•Brit.  Qyn.  Jour.,  Nor„  1904. 

"  Zait.  far  Oeburtt.  u.  Qyn.,  Bd.  SI.  Jour.  Obat.  ud  Oyn.  Brit. 
Emp.,  July,  1904. 
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in  these  cases  ia  hydrorrhea.  If  the  discharge 
in  the  first  half  of  pregnancy  is  clear  as  water 
it  is  amniotic  fluid;  if  it  is  stained  with  blood  or 
straw  yellow  in  color  and  stiffens  linen  it  is 
exudate  from  endometritis  decidualis.  Danger 
of  infection  is  very  slight  and  antiseptic  douches 
are  unnecessary  and  even  contra-indicated  as 
being  likely  to  cause  contractions  of  the  uterus, 


WESTERN   SURGICAL  AND  GYNECOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

RSPORT  OP  THB  FOOBTXINTH  ANNUAL  MkeTINO  HeLD 

IN  MiLWAUKSB,  Wis.,  Dec.  28  and  29, 1904. 

Thb  aeaaoDS  were  held  in  the  Colonial  Hall  of  the 
Flankinton  Hotel,  under  the  Presidency  of  Ds.  Charues 
H.  Hato  of  Rochester,  Minn. 

arONX  IN  THE  KIDNEY. 

Dr.  a.  L.  Wbight  of  Caircll,  Iowa,  contributed  a 
pi^>er  on  this  subject.  He  drew  the  following  couclu- 
aions: 

"  (1)  Kidney  stone  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life, 
from  the  earliest  to  ripe  old  age.  (2)  These  stones 
are  the  most  frequent,  and  give  rise  to  the  greatest 
amount  of  suffering,  of  any  form  of  surgical  disease  of 
the  kidney.  The  clinical  manifestations  of  kidney 
stime  do  not  depend  upon  its  sise.  A  small  stone, 
just  large  enou)^  to  prevent  its  escwe,  and  com{)08ed 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  will  cause  more  suffering  and  dtunage 
to  the  kidney  parenchyma  than  a  very  much  larger 
deposit  of  softer  formation,  as  well  as  completely  disable 
ihe  patient  irtule  the  destructive  changes  are  taking 
place,  althou(^  tiie  clinical  nrnptoms  are  not  intensely 
active.  (3)  While  cenerally  unilateral,  stone  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  both  kidneys,  or  the  reflex  enrmptoms 
may  point  most  prominokuy  to  the  sound  kidney, 
the  stone  being  found  not  infrequently  on  the  side  free 
from  pain.  (4)  Diagnosis  is  not  difficult  in  the  typical 
cases,  but  the  stone  remaining  quiescent  in  some  for 
an  indefinite  period  makes  recognition  almost  impos- 
sible. (5)  Owing  to  the  fact  that  kidney  stone  may 
pat  on  the  Uvery  of  infectious  diseases,  tiie  diagnosis 
IS  difficidt,  if  not  impossible,  in  those  cases  where  the 
dasracal  ^mptoms  are  absent.  (6)  There  are  few 
diseases  of  the  kidney  more  certainly  fatal,  when  left 
to  tiiemselves,  and  more  successfully  treated  when 
encountered  by  proper  surgical  interference,  arrest- 
ing the  destructive  changes  taking  place  in  the  kidney, 
and  restoring  the  viscus  to  its  physiolo^cal  functions." 

Db.  Aucxandxb  Hugh  Ferguson  said  that  this 
branch  of  surseiy  b  by  no  means  complete,  from  an 
etiologi(»l  and  diagnostic  stan<^int,  nor  from  the 
viewpoint  of  treatment.  Pain  is  sometimes  very  de- 
ceptive. It  is  both  local  and  referred;  local  in  the 
region  of  the  kidney  itself,  and  referred  to  different 
parts  of  the  body,  chiefly  along  the  genito-urinary 
tract  from  the  testicle,  sometimes  toward  the  mid  line 
of  the  abdomen,  at  other  times  toward  the  ensiform 
cartilage  in  the  region  of  the  gall  bladder  and  duode- 
num, and  not  infrequently  it  is  refrared  to  the  back. 
Pain  is  caused  in  nearly  all  cases  at  flrst,  when  there 
is  no  sq>tic  urine,  by  stretching  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidmnr  and  of  the  kidney  tissue,  the  calices,  etc.,  this 
stretching  causing  excruciating  pain.  A  quiescent 
stone  does  not  always  cause  colic,  although  it  frequently 
gives  rise  to  referred  pain.  In  the  diagnosis  one  should 
consider  tumor  of  the  kidney,  recurrent  attacks  of  in- 


terstitial nephritis,  and  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney. 
The  x-ray  is  one  of  the  best  aids  to  diagnosis  at  our 
command.  Dr.  Ferguson  called  attention  to  the  dan- 
gers incident  to  the  passi^  of  such  instruments  as  the 
segregator,  cystoscope,  etc.  He  reported  a  case  illus- 
trating the  difficulty  in  making  the  diagnosis. 

Dk.  W.  D.  Haines,  when  acting  as  coroner's  physi- 
cian, had  made  over  two  thousand  autopsies,  and  in 
about  50%  of  the  cases  he  found  stones  of  variable 
sices  in  the  kidnev.  In  many  of  the  cases  it  was  im- 
possible to  trace  the  history,  but  in  a  number  of  tiiem, 
m  bringing  out  the  forensic  aspect,  he  was  able  to  trace 
the  history  accurately.  In  those  cases  in  which  tiie 
history  could  be  traced,  it  was  surprising  to  find  how 
infrequently  sjrmptoms  were  complained  of  referable 
to  the  kidney.  In  treating  these  cases  surgically, 
one  of  the  principal  thin^  to  determine  is  the  presence 
of  a  kidney  on  the  opposite  side.  An  instructive  case 
was  cited. 

Dr.  Wright,  in  closing,  maintained  in  regard  to  the 
cause  of  pain  that  it. is  inflammatory  in  character,  and 
not  due,  as  claimed  in  textbooks  and  by  teachers,  to 
stretching  of  the  kidne}'  tissue.  Many  of  these  kidneys 
are  opened,  where  the  clinical  manifestations  indicate 
the  existence  of  stone,  but  none  found,  except  possibly 
a  little  debris,  possibly  nothing.  Furthermore,  where 
the  deposit  consists  of  oxalate  of  lime,  the  pain  is 
very  excruciating.  The  stone  is  too  large  to  engage 
in  the  ureter,  but  not  large  enou^,  to  stretch  the 
I>elvi8  or  parenchyma  of  the  kidney,  or  to  produce  any 
stretching  effect  whatever,  so  that  he  believes  the 
same  would  apply  to  the  presence  of  stone  in  the  kid- 
ney, as  in  gall-bladder  work,  in  which  pain  is  not  due 
to  the  passage  of  gallstones,  but  is  of  an  inflamma- 
tory character,  and  that  when  such  kidneys  are  opened 
and  drained,  and  no  stone  or  stones  foimd,  relief  is 
prompt. 

NEWER  AIDS  TO  DIAGNOSIS  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY 
TRACT. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Harris  of  Chicago,  in  a  paper  with  this 
title,  arranged  the  newer  aids  to  diagnosis  in  diseases 
of  the  urinary  tract  in  the  foUowing  order,  according 
to  their  value:  (1)  The  cystoscope.  (2)  Ureteral 
catheterization  or  segregation,  with  ocmiparative  analy- 
sis of  the  separate  urines.  (3)  The  x-ray.  (4)  The 
phloridijiin  test.  (6)  Comparative  cryoscopy  of  the 
separate  urines.  (6)  Cryoscopy  of  the  blood,  with 
the  necessary  corrections  made. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Davis  has  been  using  the  Harris  segre- 
gator a  great  deal  in  making  tests  as  to  the  relative 
condition  of  the  two  kidneys,  and  asked  whether  the 
essayist  has  observed  temporary  anuria  in  any  of  the 
cases,  enough  to  interfere  materially  with  the  value 
of  the  test.  Dr.  Davis  then  related  a  recent  case  in 
which  there  was  temporary  anuria  following  the  use 
of  the  segregator. 

Dr.  Harris  has  observed  temporary  anuria,  which 
lasted  sometimes  a  few  minutes,  sometimes  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  He  has  noticed  it  in  a  number  of 
instances.  He  has  seen  it  last  as  long  as  thirty  or 
forty  minutes,  but  how  long  it  would  have  lasted  had 
the  examination  been  continued  he  does  not  know. 
Temporary  anuria,  however,  is  not  common.  It  is 
exceptional.  He  has  also  seen  temporary  anuria 
follow  the  introduction  of  the  ureteral  catheter,  which 
lasted  for  several  hours,  or  until  the  catheter  was 
withdrawn. 

METHODS  or  EXPLORING  TUB  ABDOMEN,  AND  A  NEW  ONE. 

Dr.  Alexander  Hugh  Ferguson  of  Chicago  stated 
that  in  the  dwiy  roimd  of  work  the  surgeon  meets  cases 
requiring  colpotomy,  anterior  or  posterior,  to  remove 
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myomata,  or  OTsta,  and  tiieae  cases  often  gL\B  a  history 
of  Btomacli,  gaU-bladder,  kidney  or  bowel  disturbances. 
An  examination  of  the  abdominal  organs  is  highly 
satisfactory,  although  oftentimes  one  feels  hardly 
justified  in  opening  through  the  abdominal  wall  for 
that  purpose.  The  problem  is  solved  by  passing  the 
hand  and  entire  forearm  into  the  abdommal  ca\'ity 
through  the  vagina.  In  order  to  furnish  enough  space 
for  tlus  purpose,  it  is  imperative  to  cut  through  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  its  whole  length  on 
ea<^  side  post-laterally.  The  mucous  membrane 
being  severed,  the  otiier  structures  wUl  stretch  at  once, 
llie  bare  arm,  being  smeared  over  with  sterile  vaseline, 
jl^des  in  with  ease.  He  has  within  the  last  three  years, 
both  in  private  practice  and  at  his  clinics,  passed  his 
hand  through  the  vagina  to  the  diaphragm,  and  pal- 
pated all  the  abdominal  organs.  In  one  case,  after 
detecting  gallstones,  he  cut  down  upon  the  gall  blad- 
der and  pushed  it,  full  of  biliary  calculi,  through  a 
buttonhole  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall.  In  an- 
other case  a  cancer  of  the  rectum  was  present,  and 
before  removing  it  it  was  indicated  to  leam  the  condi- 
tion of  the  internal  organs.  He  passed  his  hand  and 
detected  cancer  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder.  Still  a 
third  case,  a  maiden  lady  of  mature  years,  had  a  vaginal 
outlet  so  small  that  a  digital  examination  could  not  be 
made  without  an  anesthetic.  He  then  found  cancer 
of  the  posterior  lip  of  the  cervix.  Through  an  anterior 
colpotomy  he  passed  his  hand,  after  having  sUt  the 
vagina  on  each  side,  and  found  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  stomach  involved  with  a  hard  tumor,  evidently 
cancerous,  and  the  lymphatics  were  also  extensively 
enlarged  with  the  same  disease. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Coffee  asked  under  what  circumstances 
the  essayist  would  make  such  an  exploration  as  he  had 
described,  inasmuch  as  the  vagina  cannot  be  thoroughly 
sterilized,  and  an  abdominal  incision  is  fraught  with 
so  little  danger? 

Dk.  a.  L.  Whight  spoke  disparagingly  of  this  method 
of  exploration,  although  he  has  never  tried  it.  He 
questions  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  render  the 
vagina  aseptic.  The  mortalitj'  is  so  slight  from  an 
abdominal  incision,  and  the  dangers  atte.nding  it  so 
small,  that  the  method  of  Dr.  Ferguson  impresses  him 
as  being  much  more  formidable  and  attended  with 
more  danger  than  an  abdominal  incision. 

Dr.  C.  O.  Thiknhaus  called  attention  to  the  method 
employed  by  Ott,  who  introduces  an  electric  light 
throu^  the  vagina  into  the  abdomen,  at  the  same 
time  using  one  on  his  forehead,  with  which  he  can 
explore  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  see  diseases  with 
the  eye  which  cannot  possiblj'  be  diagnosed  otherwise, 
and  are  dealt  with  accordingly. 

PERITONEAL  ADHESION8,  THEIR  CAUSE  AND  PREVENTION. 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Hbbtzj.er  of  Kansas  Cit^,  Mo., 
steted  that  he  has  studied  peritoneal  adhesions  by 
means  of  a  small  glass  window  sewed  into  the  lateral 
abdominal  wall  of  an  animal.  Peritoneal  surfaces 
may  agglutinate  without  a  destruction  of  the  endo- 
thelial layer.  In  true  adhesions  the  endothelial  layers 
are  always  destroyed.  If  the  basement  membrane  is 
not  destroyed,  the  adhesions  may  separate  after  a 
time.  If  the  basement  membrane  is  destroyed,  the 
union  is  formed  by  a  true  growth  of  fibrous  tissue,  and 
is  permanent.  Ordinary  adhesions  are  formed  by 
fibrin  formation,  with  a  loosening  of  the  cement  sub- 
stance of  the  basement  membrane,  and  an  int«rlacing 
of  the  fibers  forming  the  basement  layer.  This  forms 
in  twelve  to  eighteen  hours. 

The  formation  of  peritoneal  adhesions  depends  on 
the  same  factors  as  blood  coagulation.  The  irritation 
of  the  surface  destroys  the  endothelium,  permitting 


the  esc{^  of  fibrinogen-^orming  fluid.  The  CaCl 
is  abundant  below,  and  inunediately  below  the  endo- 
thelial cells,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  silver  nitrate. 
The  escape  of  the  leucocytes  from  the  vessels  which 
attends  every  irritative  process  activates  the  profer- 
ment. The  precipitate  of  fibrin  thus  formed  is  iden- 
tical with  that  form  in  blood  coagulation,  as  may  be 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  those  factors  which 
prevent  coagulation  also  prevent  peritoneal  adhesions. 
The  method  most  employed  are  phosphorus  and 
peptone.  The  former  prevents  it  by  destroying  the 
fibrinogen,  the  latter  by  acting  on  an  antijferment. 
The  presence  of  a  digestive  fermentin  the  upper 
intestinid  tract  explains  why  adhesions  fonn  less 
readily  in  spontaneous  perforations  in  this  region. 

OPERATION  FOR  UNDESCENDED  TZSTICLK. 

Dr.  Euerson  M,  Sutton  of  Peoria,  HI.,  reported 
the  case  of  a  boy,  eleven  years  of  age,  a  ciyptorchid, 
who  suffered  from  strabismus  and  nervousness,  but 
otherwise  was  well.  In  making  an  incision  in  the 
inguinal  canal  the  testicle  was  foimd  above  the  internal 
ring  free;  the  cord  was  retained  by  a  band  extending 
posteriorly  toward  the  median  line,  and  upward  oppo- 
site the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  Blunt  dissection 
was  resorted  to  until  the  cord  was  freed  and  the  tesUde 
deposited  easily  in  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  without 
tension.  The  retaining  step  of  the  operation  consisted 
in  a  buttonhole  incision  throudi  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotal  sac  posterior  to  its  midcQc,  where  the  skin  was 
less  elastic,  catgut  stitches  inserted  throu^  the  edges 
of  the  skin,  and  albuginea  or  testicle,  in  a  way  whidi 
held  the  end  of  the  testicle  attached  to  the  skin,  neces- 
sitating healing  by  granulation.  The  oonvalesoenee 
was  uncompUcated,  and  the  testicle  was  permanently 
Sxed  in  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  and  was  of  natural 
size. 

He  stated  that  manv  operations  for  this  affection 
have  been  planned,  as  ICocher's  circular  stitch,  sewing 
the  cord  in  the  canal  without  strangulating  it;  also 
Watson-Cheyne's  retaining  stitch  throng  the  bottom 
of  the  scrotal  sac,  and  then  the  testicle,  tied  to  the 
under  wire  of  a  retaining  frame,  to  be  moved  after 
three  weeks,  when  the  organ  has  become  fixed  in 
place  by  adhesions.  Objections  to  attaching  the 
testicle  to  the  bottom  of  a  nlovable  sac  are  valid,  since 
experience  demonstrates  the  fiitility  «rf  such  a  method. 
The  Katzenstein  operation  of  making  a  flap  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  thi^  is  a  step  in  the  ri^t  direction. 
However,  with  the  modifications  employed  in  the 
author's  case,  considering  the  satisfactory  resulte,  the 
surgeon  can  fbc  the  testicle  absolutely. 

I>.  Sutton  also  reported  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery  upon  which  he  had  operated. 

THE    PRACnCAt    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    CERTAIN    COMMON 
SYMPTOMS  IN  THE  UPPER  ABDOMEN. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Percy  of  Galesburg,  111.,  read  a  paper  with 
this  title.  These  symptoms  are,  pain  from  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  and  cholecystitis,  with  or  without  stones, 
and  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  an  open  ulcer, 
either  in  the  stomach  or  duodenum.  Another  source 
of  pain  is  the  formation  of  gas  from  inhibited  peristalsis, 
due  to  ulcer  or  adhesions  arising  from  it.  Vomiting 
was  also  referred  to  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  disease 
in  this  region,  but  in  the  author's  experience  it  is  not 
so  frequent  as  nausea.  Two  methods  were  referred 
to  as  an  aid  to  the  location  of  lesions  in  the  upper 
abdomen,  one  being  light  finger  percussion  eliciting 
pain  over  the  inflammatory  focus,  in  patiente  not  too 
obese,  and  the  resistance  of  the  costal  cartilages  on  the 
ri^t  side  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  gall  bladcter 
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4uid  in  ulcer  of  the  duodenum  or  pylorus,  as  recently 
pointed  out  anew  by  Elliott. 

The  autikior  laid  special  stress  on  the  effects  of  chronic 
infectionB  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  from  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  and  persistent  choleoyBtitis,  and  cited  cases 
in  point. 

He  stated  that  some  of  these  cases  are  rarely  diag- 
nosed correctly.  Biliousness  and  dyspepsia  are  the 
-words  most  frequently  used  as  descriptive  of  the  diag- 
nosis, and  xipon  which  the  treatment  is  based. 

llie  author  stated  further  that  a  persistent  infection 
vnll  in  an  appreciable  number  of  cases  cause  death, 
r^ardless  of  the  form  of  treatment  which  may  be 
instituted,  because  of  alteration  in  the  functionating 
tissues  of  the  liver  and  pancreas.  Future  investigation 
will  show  that  the  results  of  this  infection  are  chemical 
liirou^  the  intervention  of  bacteria  at  work  in  ulcerat- 
ing areas  in  ike  stomach,  duodenum  or  gall  bladder. 

Db.  John  B.  Mubfht  congratulated  the  essayist 
on  briwng  out  with  greater  force  the  fact  that  a  diner- 
«ntial  (Si^oras  between  lesions  of  the  pyloric  area  of 
the  stomach,  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  gall 
bladder  is  ertremely  difficult.  He  was  pleased  that 
the  essayist  brou^t  out  the  periodicity  of  exacerba- 
tions in  ulcers  of  the  stomadi.  A  large  number  of 
cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  have  pronounced  exacer- 
bations. They  are  practically  well  in  the  period 
between  the  attacks.  Dr.  Murphy  detailed  an  interest- 
ing case  corroborating  the  latter  statement. 

Dr.  Alkxanber  Hugh  Fxbguson  stated  that  when 
a  pain  comes  on  suddenly,  which  is  referable  to  the 
epigastric  region,  although  no  tenderness  can  be  elicited 
in  that  region,  but  can  be  over  the  gall  bladder,  it 
tends  to  show  that  the  seat  of  the  trouble  is  within  the 
gall  bladder,  the  stone  or  stones  being  engaged  in  the 
cystic  duct.  Pain  occurring  while  the  patient  is  in  a 
quiescent  state,  or  occurring  after  the  patient  has  gone 
to  sle^,  points  to  the  gallbladder  rattier  than  to  any 
other  organ.  A  lancinating  pain,  only  coining  on  occa- 
aonaUy  and  referable  to  the  region  of  the  gall  bladder 
and  ducts,  points  to  carcinoma.  Pain  referred  to  the 
r^on  of  ibe  ducts  is  more  characteristic  of  gallstones. 
In  cases  of  stone  or  tumor  of  the  kidney,  as  well  as  in 
tumor  of  the  siq>rarenal  capsule,  pain  is  generally 
referred  to  ihe  back.  Pott's  disease  should  not  bte 
overlooked.  Pain  referred  to  the  testicle,  and  radiat- 
in|c  into  the  genito-urinary  tract  points  towards  the 
kidnejrs  as  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  Still,  pain  is  referred 
sometimes  to  these  ,r^ons  from  other  conditions  than 
stone  in  the  kidney. 

Dr.  Wiluam  D.  Haqoabd  sfud  that  while  expert- 
ness  and  refinement  in  diagnosis  are  desirata,  sur- 
geons must  realize  that  many  of  the  cases  under  dis- 
eusson  are  not  amenable  to  the  niceties  and  refine- 
ment of  diagnosis  to  which  attention  had  been  drawn. 
In  reference  to  differences  in  puns  and  colics  of  which 
patients  complain,  he  referred  to  the  importance  of  a 
weD-tsJcen  clinical  lustory,  saying  that  a  great  deal 
of  dq>endenoe  diotdd  be  placed  on  it. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Davis  has  been  stru(^ing  for  years  against 
the  hkbit  of  making  incisions  without  having  made  a 
careful  and  sufficient  study  of  the  case  beforehand, 
but  he  has  concluded  that  a  man  is  more  dangerous 
who  does  not  make  such  incisions  occasionally  than  the 
one  who  does  make  ibenx  before  he  has  made  accurate 
diagnoses.  He  related  a  case  ^riiich  he  thought  to  be 
one  of  cholelithiasis  from  the  t^mpUma  and  clinical 
history,  }^t  much  to  his  surprise  in  operating  he  found 
a  Isurge  i4>pen(Ux,  turned  up  underneath  the  ^  bladder 
with  dmse  adhesions  around  the  cystic  duct.  There 
were  no  stones  found  in  the  gaU  bladder;  it  was  per- 
fectly patulous,  and  after  freeing  the  adhesions  he 
could  squeeze  bile  out  without  any  trouble.    He  did 


nothing  to  the  gall-bladder,  simply  removed  the  appen- 
dix, and  thus  far  relief  has  been  complete. 

SPLENIC  ANEMIA. 

Db.  Pauier  Findley  of  Chicago  reported  a  case  of 
splenic  anemia  in  which  he  removed  the  spleen  with 
good  results.  The  patient  was  forty-five  years  old; 
had  suffered  for  four  years  from  a  dragging  sensation 
in  the  left  side  and  uterine  hemorrhage.  Blood  exami- 
nation showed  reds,  2,784,000  per  cubic  millimeter, 
leucocytes,  6,000;  and  hemoglobin,  42%.  Thirteen 
montli^  after  operationher  blood  showed  reds,  4,600,000 ; 
leucocytes,  6,000;  and  hemo(^obin,  78%.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  uterine  hemorrhage  continued,  the 
patient  refused  curettage  for  its  control. 

Dr.  Findley  offered  a  word  of  caution  in  the  hasty 
diagnosis  of  splenic  anemia  without  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  other  possible  causes  for  splenic  enlarge- 
ment associated  with  a  secondary  anemia,  such  as 
malaria  and  syphilis,  and  advised  splenectomy  for  only 
the  rapidly  progressive  cases,  reserving  medical  treat- 
ment for  the  milder  form. 

HIGB-FREQXJENCY    ELECTRICITT   AS    A   rACTOB   IN   THE 

TREATMENT     OF     SURGICAL    AND     GYNECOLOGICAL 

DISEASES. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Sala  of  Rock  Island,  HI.,  related  his  per- 
sonal experience  with  the  d'Arsonval  high-frequency 
current,  and  reported  several  cases  comprising  a  variety 
of  affections  in  which  the  immediate  results  are  grati- 
fying, but  what  the  permanent  results  are  goinc  to  be, 
he  cannot  predict.  However,  he  is  convinced  that  the 
d'ArsonvatOdin  apparatus  has  a  vary  promising  future. 

THE    CARE    OF   THE   AXILLA    AFTER    EXCAVATIONS   FOB 
MALIGNANT  OR  INFECTIVE  LESIONS. 

Dr.  John  B.  Murpht  of  Chicago  discussed  thfs  sub- 
ject, saving  that  extensive  dissection  of  the  axilla  is 
not  in&equently  followed  by  contracting  painful 
cicatrices,  limitation  of  motion,  edema,  neuralgia,  etc. 
These  can  be  relieved  or  avoiaed  by  (a)  line  of  skin 
incision;  (jb)  immediate  grafting  or  transplantation; 
(c)  muscular  implantation,  and  (d)  muscular  conser- 
vation. 

moorhof's  bone  plug. 

Dr.  James  E.  Moore  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  stated 
that  in  January,  1903,  von  Mosetig  reported  a  large 
number  of  successful  results  from  the  use  of  a  new  bone 
plug.  He  gave  the  formula  for  making  the  plug.  The 
plug  does  not  act  as  a  foreign  body,  nor  does  it  act  as 
a  culture  medium.  It  possesses  the  inhibitory  and 
medicinal  properties  of^  iodoform  without  causing 
iodoform  intoxication.  His  experience  with  this  mate- 
rial, althouj^  limited,  has  been  sufficient  to  satiny 
him  that  better  results  can  be  obtained  in  treating 
bone  cavities  with  it  than  by  any  older  method,  and 
in  illustration  he  reported  four  recent  successful  cases. 
He  believes  that  cases  can  now  be  treated  successfully 
with  this  bone  plug  in  which  formerly  amputation 
was  performed,  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  wrist  and  ankle  joints. 

EXTIBFATION    OF    THE    GASSERIAN    OANGUON    IN    THE 
TREATMENT  OF  FACIAL  NEURALGIA. 

Dr.  a.  E.  Haustead  of  Chicago  stated  that  during 
the  last  decade  the  treatment  of  inveterate  fadu 
neuralgia  has  progressed  mostly  along  surgical  lines. 
After  speaking  of  the  different  methocb  of  extirpating 
the  ganglion,  he  reported  seven  cases  in  which  he 
resorted  to  extirpation  for  the  relief  of  facial  neuralgia. 
From  the  cases  he  reviewed  in  the  Uterature  and  from 
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his  owii  experience,  he  said  it  seems  possible  to  have 
a  return  of  the  pain  after  removal  of  the  gan^on.  In 
his  own  cases  he  has  had  each  ganglion  subjected  to  a 
careful  examination  by  a  competent  microacopist. 
In  all  of  the  specimens  submitted  gan^on  elements 
were  found,  and  the  gross  anatomical  characteristics 
of  the  organ  were  preserved. 

Dr.  John  B.  MuEPinr  stated  that  in  his  twelve  cases 
of  removal  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  there  were  four 
deaths.  This  \arge  percentage  of  deaths  caused  him 
to  abandon  the  operation  of  extirpation  of  the  ganglion. 
Since  his  last  report  he  has  had  one  recurrence  of  neu- 
ralgia from  the  injection  of  osmic  acid.  In  the  entire 
nimiber  of  cases  up  to  date,  with  this  exception,  he  has 
not  had  a  recurrence  of  neuralgia  following  the  injection 
of  osmic  acid. 

UORTAUTY,  DISABILITY  AND  PERMANENCY  OF  CURE  IN 
SUROEKY. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  selected 
this  subject  as  the  President's  Address,  and  among 
otiier  things  stated  that  a  careful  selection  of  cases, 
asepsis,  and  the  kindness  of  Providence  may  give  a 
low  death-rate  which  will  cover  much  poor  surgery. 
There  is  no  general  rule  for  computing  surgical  mor- 
tality at  present,  and  it  is  best  to  accept  the  layinan's 
view  that  the  operation  had  caused  death  where  the 
patient  went  into  the  hospital  alive  and  came  out  dead, 
regardless  of  the  cause  of  death  or  time  after  operation. 
Failure  to  grasp  the  surgical  opportunity  at  the  proper 
moment  is  the  cause  of  an  increased  mortality  and  dis- 
ability, as  well  as  a  reduction  in  cures.  The  layman, 
as  well  as  the  professional  man,  imderstands  that  many 
diseases,  such  as  appendicitis,  ulcer  of  the  stomach, 
and  gallstone  disease,  may  each  have  repeated  medical 
cures,  and  that  in  the  same  cases  early  operation  is 
successful  with  the  low  mortality,  the  complication  of 
delay  causing  the  most  trouble. 

During  this  year  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  516  opera- 
tions for  appendicitis  were  performed,  with  four  deaths. 
Their  hospital  detention  was  reduced  on  an  average 
to  deven  days  each,  amounting  to  fourteen  years' 
saving  over  the  time  which  would  have  been  required 
for  the  same  work  five  years  ago.  In  205  hernias 
during  the  year,  this  saving  was  from  one  to  two  weeks 
in  each  case.  Among  stomach  operations,  108  gastro- 
enterostomies gave  8  deaths  (7.4%),  most  of  these  in 
late  cancer,  wliile  13  pylorectomies  and  partial  gastrec- 
tomies gave  no  deaths  because  in  an  early  stage.  There 
were  .5  deaths  in  101  hysterectomies,  more  than  one- 
half  of  these  being  due  to  an  increased  efTort  to  cure 
cancer.  Altogether,  up  to  Dec.  1,  1904,  1,000  opera- 
tions for  gallstone  diseases  gave  a  mortality  of  5%. 
There  were  673  cholecystostomies,  with  2.4%  mor- 
tality; 186  cholecystectomies  gave  a  mortally  of  4.3%. 
The  common  duct  cases,  11%;  cancer,  22%,  showing 
that  one  case  in  five  had  passed  the  safe  time  for  opera- 
tion, while  early  operation  in  416  cases  gave  but  two 
deatiis. 

The  brain  is  poorly  constructed  for  repair,  hence 
late  operations  give  only  occasional  permanent  and 
complete  cures.  Dr.  Majro  said  that  the  progress  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer  will  be  lai^ly  throu^  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  lymphatics  involved  in  metastasis. 

SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 

Db.  D.  C.  Brockman  of  Ottiunwa,  Iowa,  said  that 
recent  studies  of  the  pancreas  show  the  importance 
of  internal  secretion  from  the  islands  of  Langerhans; 
also  the  influence  of  regurj^tation  of  bile  into  the  pan- 
creatic ducts  as  a  cause  of  pancreatic  inflammation. 
He  mentioned  bOiary  distiu-bance  as  the  chief  cause 
of  pancreatic  disease,  and  stated  that  pancreatic  cysts 


are  believed  to  be  mostiy  due  to  this  cause.  He  re- 
ported three  instructive  cases  of  cyvt  of  the  pancreas, 
and  then  gave  an  outline  of  inflammatory  troubles,. 
with  specif  reference  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  acute  and  chronic  pancreatitis. 

(To  be  emitinued.) 

fiecntt  Xttrcatnre* 

Hlood  Pressure  m  Swgery.  An  Experimental  and" 
Clinical  Research.  By  George  W.  Ckile, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery, 
Western  Reserve  Medical  College,  Visiting: 
Surgeon  to  St.  Alexis  Hospital,  Cleveland,  etc. 
Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  lippincott- 
Company.     1903.* 

This  volume  is  a  publication  in  book  form  of 
the  essay  by  Dr.  Crile  for  which  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  New  York  Qty  awarded  him  the 
Cartwright  Prize  for  1903.  Blood  pressure  is  a 
subject  which  has  attracted  marked  attention 
during  the  past  few  years  and  Dr.  Crile  has  been 
conspicuously  active  in  this  line  of  investigation. 
The  book  describes  his  methods  of  investigation 
and  of  recording  his  observations,  the  details 
of  his  experimental  work,  a  summary  of  his  ex- 
perimental data  so  obtained  including  the  effect* 
of  different  drugs,  mechanical  pressure,  the  use 
of  the  pneumatic  suit  and  the  resuscitation  of 
animals  apparently  dead,  his  clinical  observa- 
tions on  the  blood  pressure  changes  during  surgi- 
cal operations  in  different  regions  of  the  body. 
The  concluding  pages  contain  a  summary  of  his- 
results,  and  lus  conclusions,  with  his  reasons 
therefor,  especially  in  relation  to  surgical  shock: 
and  collapse. 

In  describing  in  detail  his  experimental  and 
clinical  work  the  author  gives  his  readers  the- 
opportunity  of  forming  their  own  opinions  as  to- 
the  correctness  of  his  conclusions. 

The  book  deserves  a  careful  perusal,  for  if  the- 
writer's  con.;Iusions  are  correct  regarding  the 
subjects  he  has  investigated,  the  present  methods- 
of  treatment  for  nervous  exhaustion,  vasomotor 
paralysis,  shock  and  collapse  will  be  raoicalljr 
changed. 

Textbook  of  Operative  Svrgery.    By  Dh.  Theodoh- 

KocHER,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Director  of 

the  Surgical  Clinic  in  the  University  of  Berne. 

Authorized  translation  by  Habold  J.  Stiles,. 

M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Edin.,  Surgeon  to  the  RoyaT 

Edinburgh  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,   etc^ 

London:   Adam  and  Charles  Black.     1903.*" 

This  the  second  English  is  a  translation  of  the 

fourth  (latest)  German  edition.     By  a  ehange  in 

typ«  it  contains  nearly  twice  the  subject  matto*- 

of  its  predecessor,  with  only  slight  increase  m 

size.    Seventy  new  illustrations  have  been  added,. 

many  of  them  colored.    The  present  volume  is- 

a  book  of  440  pages. 

It  is  a  most  excellent  textbook  on  operative 
surgery.  The  subject  has  been  presented  in  a 
masterly  way.    It  has  the  characteristic  that  it 

•  Theae  nrviews,  oriipnally  eoDtributad  a  ymt  aco,  vera  anfarto- 
nstaly  midaid  dnriBf  •  printen'  strike,  uid  are  now  pnhlii^adl 
though  belated. 
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is  essentially  a  presentation  of  its  author's  per- 
sonal experience  and  methods  of  operating. 
That  these  are  the  best  "  goes  without  saying." 
The  book  is  crowded  with  valuable  data  and 
important  information.  Although  the  book  can 
be  used  as  a  guide  to  operations  on  the  cadaver, 
the  performance  of  operations  on  the  living  sub- 
ject has  been  especially  kept  in  view  and  only 
those  methods  which  the  author's  great  clinical 
experience  has  proved  to  be  trustworthy  and 
reliable  are  described.  Statements  of  the  indi- 
cations for  operations  and  all  descriptions  of  sur- 
gical instruments  or  instruction  as  to  the  technic 
of  their  use,  or  description  of  methods  of  sutures 
are  omitted  intentionally.  In  this  new  edition 
the  chapters  on  Anesthesia,Treatment  of  Wounds, 
Trephining,  Amputations  and  Excisions  have 
been  entirely  rewritten.  As  one  compares  the 
volume  with  its  immediate  predecessor  one  notes 
also  marked  changes  in  many  other  chapters. 
The  methods  of  resection  of  the  stomach,  for 
example,  have  been  so  far  perfected  that  new 
iUustrations  of  these  operations  have  been  pre- 
pared. As  stated  above,  the  author  still  adheres 
to  his  principle  of  describing  and  recommending 
to  a  large  extent  only  those  methods  of  treat- 
ment which  he  has  found,  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, worthy  of  adoption.  As  an  example, 
Professor  Kocher  still  recommends  his  method 
for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  on  account  of  its 
simpUcity  and  the  excellent  permanent  results 
obtained  in  spite  of  the  objections  formulated  by 
Bassini  and  others.  The  new  chapters  on  Anes- 
thesia, Treatment  of  Wounds  (which  introduces 
very  interesting  data  relating  to  aseptic  technic) 
and  Direction  of  Skin  Incisions  create  great  inter- 
est and  are  replete  with  valuable  information. 
The  coloring  of  the  muscles  and  vessels  in  many 
of  the  illustrations  has  added  greatly  to  their 
graphic  efficiency.  The  description  of  the  sur- 
gery of  the  thyroid  is  another  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  work  and  is  most  satisfactory.  It  is  espe- 
cially well  illustrated.  The  general  classification 
and  arrangement  of  previous  editions  has  been 
retained;  also  the  excellent  method  of  placing 
explanatory  references  of  illustration  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  them  instead  of  the  common 
method  of  reference  to  footnotes  by  appended 
numbers.  Briefly,  one  finds  almost  nothing  to 
criticise  and  almost  everything  to  commend.  It 
is  conspicuous  as  one  of  the  best  presentations 
of  modem  surgery.  Few  books  are  so  valued  or 
attain  such  prominence  that  they  are  printed 
in  six  different  languages.  It  can  truly  be  said 
to  have  attained  a  well-deserved  international 
reputation. 

An  American  Textbook  of  Surgery  for  Practitioners 
and  Stvdents.  By  Phineas  S.  Connor,  M.D., 
Frederic  S.  Dennis,  M.D.,  William  W. 
Keen,  M.D.,  Charles  B.  Nancrede,  M.D., 
RoswELL  Park,  M.D.,  Lewis  L.  Pilcher, 
M.D.,  Nicholas  Senn,  M.D.,  Francis  J. 
Shepherd,  M.D.,  Lewis  A.  Stimson,  M.D.,  J. 
Collins  Warren,  M.D.,  and  J.  William 
White,  M.D.     Edited  by  William  W.  Keen, 


M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.  (Hon.),  and  J.  William 
White,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  Fourth  edition,  thor- 
oughly revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  & 
Company.     1903* 

We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  see  the  American 
Textbook  of  Surgery  appear  in  its  fourth  edition. 
It  was  in  danger  of  being  superseded  by  other 
books.  A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made 
in  surgery  since  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  but, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  editors  have  incorporated 
into  this  edition  all  the  accepted  knowledge. 
Several  new  chapters  have  been  added.  They 
are  MiUtary  Surgery,  Naval  Surgery,  Tro^rical 
Surgery,  Examination  of  the  Blood,  Immunity 
and  Pancreas.  The  subject  of  Acute  Osteomye- 
litis has  received  special  attention  in  this  edition. 
The  treatment  of  joint  disease  is  not  so  well 
considered  as  it  should  be.  The  chapter  does  not 
give  a  clear  perspective  as  to  the  value  of  pro- 
tection and  fixation  in  joint  disease.  Many  of 
the  chapters  have  been  rewritten,  notably  the 
chapters  on  Tumors,  Nerves,  Joints,  etc.  In 
this  edition  the  publishers  have  used  a  thinner 
and  a  better  paper,  they  have  used  a  smaller 
type  for  the  new  chapters,  and  yet  the  book  has 
increased  in  bulk  to  1,333  pages.  The  American 
Textbook  of  Surgery  may  be  accepted  as  one  of 
the  best  textbooks  on  surgery. 

Modem  Surgery:  General  and  Operative.  By 
John  Chalmers  DaCosta,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  & 
Co.     1903.* 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published 
in  1894.  The  contrast  between  the  present  vol- 
ume and  the  original  one  shows  that  the  author 
has  actively  interested  himself  in  the  progress 
of  surgery.  Also  the  fact  that  three  editions 
have  been  exhausted  is  an  indication  of  its  popu- 
larity. From  a  "  Manual "  the  book  has  grown 
to  an  extended  treatise  on  General  and  Operative 
Surgery. 

The  present  edition  has  been  enlarged  and  re- 
vised and  much  new  material  has  been  added 
to  cover  the  numerous  improvements,  advances 
and  discoveries  since  1900.  It  appears  as  an 
octavo  volume  of  1099  pages,  and  is  illustrated 
by  707  illustrations,  some  of  them  in  colors.  The 
size  of  the  page  has  been  increased.  The  type 
is  clear.  The  subdivisions  of  subjects  are  indi- 
cated by  heavy  type.  There  is  appended  a  good 
index.  The  book  represents  a  very  large  col- 
lection of  surgical  information  both  general  and 
specific  in  character  which  is  presented  instruc- 
tively and  concisely.  Of  the  surgical  special- 
ties only  diseases  of  the  nerves,  the  rectum  and 
anus  and  the  male  genito-urinary  system  are 
discussed. 

The  revision  has  distinctly  improved  the  book. 
The  reader  is  continually  impressed  with  this 
as  he  compares  the  new  with  the  previous  edi- 
tion.   He  sees  it  in  the  text,  in  the  quotations 

*  See  note  on  p.  108. 
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from  recent  publications,  and  in  the  illustra- 
tions. Its  arrangement  and  style  especially 
adapt  it  for  a  student's  textbook,  since  in  it 
obsolete  or  useless  methods  are  omitted,  and 
he  is  not  confused  by  conflicting  ideas  or  opin- 
ions. It  presents  the  essentials  of  clinical  his- 
tory, diagnosis  and  treatment,  given  concisely 
and  without  great  detail.  If  anything  were  to 
be  criticised  it  would  be  the  illustrations  show- 
ing the  dissections  for  the  ligation  of  arteries 
which  are  copied  from  Bernard  and  which  do 
not  compare  favorably  with  some  of  the  recent 
publications  on  operative  surgery,  e.  g.,  Bick- 
hain,  Treves  or  Kocher. 

The  volume,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  third  edition,  and 
its  author  deserves  to  be  accorded  praise  and 
commendation  for  his  work. 

Jider'a  Ophthalmoiogy.  Third  edition.  A  Hand- 
book of  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Practice.  By 
Henry  E.  Julee,  F.R.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Sur- 
geon to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Siu^eon  to  the 
Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Lon- 
don! Octavo,  733  pages,  with  190  illustrations 
and  25  full-page  plates  in  colors  and  black. 
Philadelphia  and  New  York:  Lea  Brothers  & 
Co.     Publishers.     1904. 

The  third  edition  of  Dr.  Juler's  Textbook  on 
Ophthalmic  Science  and  Practice  in  its  enlarged 
and  revised  form  should  prove  acceptable  to  the 
professional  reader.  The  favor  that  former 
editions  of  the  work  have  enjoyed  in  the  past  will 
probably  continue  to  be 'possessed  by  their  suc- 
cessor, which,  in  its  present  shape,  is  so  tfompre- 
hensive  and  so  thoroughly  covers  affections  of 
the  eye,  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  and  special  worker  alike.  It  is 
well  indexed,  of  convenient  size,  a  good  example 
of  book  work  and  is  deserving  of  its  well-merited 
popularity. 

The  Optical  Dictionary.  Edited  by  Charles 
Hyatt-Woolf,  F.R.P.S.  Philadelphia:  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Go.     1904. 

The  aim  of  the  compiler  of  this  handy  little 
book  is  very  well  stated  on  its  titlepage  wherein 
it  appears  that  the  intention  has  been  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  students  and  others  who  may  be 
more  or  less  interested  in  general  optical  litera- 
ture "  an  optical  and  ophthalmological  glossary 
of  English  terms,  symbols  and  abbreviations, 
together  with  the  English  equivalents  of  some 
French  and  German  terms  relating  to  physical, 
physiological  and  pathological  optics,  optical  and 
other  instruments  of  precision,  and  terms  de- 
scriptive of  color,and  photo-chemistry,  to  which 
are  added  a  number  of  general  and  mathematical 
expressions."  The  arrangement  of  the  diction- 
ary ia  strictly  alphabetical,  therefore  compound 
words  must  be  looked  for  under  the  first  and 
not  the  principal  word  of  the  combination.  The 
acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  to  the  large 
number  of  sources  of  information  which  have 
been  utilized  is  a  reliable  witness  of  itsprobable 
value  as  a  means  of  ready  fererence.  W.  D.  H. 
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BILLS    BEFORE   THE   MASSACHUSETTS 
LEGISLATURE. 

A  LARGE  number  of  bills  taxm  at  teas  ccameeted 
with  medicine  or  medical  practice  is  now  htkK 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  awaiting  confirma- 
tion or  rejection.  Some  of  these  biUs,  of  which 
one  concerning  cruelty  to  animals  is  an  example, 
have  appeared  on  previous  occasions.  If,  as 
has  been  said,  the  repeated  presentation  of  the 
same  petition  year  after  year  results  in  its  pas- 
sage, some  of  these  numerous  bills  before  us  may 
expect  ratification.  We  are  inclined,  however, 
to  think  that  the  sense  and  judgment  of  our 
legislative  committees  will  continue  to  reject 
those  bills  which  their  predecessors  foimd  not 
fitting  to  become  laws,  whereas  certain  acts,  to 
which  we  are  about  to  allude,  will  no  doubt 
receive  the  commendation  of  the  Legislature 
and  ultimately  become  laws. 

The  interest  which  the  questions  regarding 
tuberculosis  have  recently  aroused  in  this  com- 
mimity  is  reflected  in  the  bills  presented  on  this 
general  subject.  In  the  first  place,  through  the 
petition  of  Dr.  Edward  0.  Otis  and  others,  a  bill 
has  been  presented  to  provide  for  an  exhibition 
of  means  and  methods  of  treating  and  preventing 
tuberculosis.  The  design  of  this  measure  is  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
means  whereby  it  may  arrange  a  public  exhi  - 
tion  of  matters  relating  to  tuberculosis  as  i 
method  of  education  of  the  public.  Attem  ? 
in  this  direction  have  already  been  made  «  > 
success,  both  in  Baltimore  and  Boston,  and  '  - 
tainly  no  unprejudiced  person  should  ob 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Acts  are  also  in  - 
duced  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  in  Ma  - 
chusetts  for  consumptives  and  another  to  pro'     • 
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for  a  new  state  sanatorium  which  di£FeTB  appar- 
ently merely  in  detail  from  the  former.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Governor  Dou^as  in  his 
inaugural  address  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
vision for  the  treatment  of  {nrisoners  affected 
with  tuberculosis.  A  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced to  meet  this  contingency.  A  movement 
is  likewise  on  foot  to  provide  for  the  addition  of 
two  members  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Sanatorium  thereby  increasing 
the  number  to  seven,  two  of  whom  shall  b« 
women.  Again  the  familiar  bill  appears  looking 
to  the  prohibition  of  expectoration  in  public 
places  and  conveyances.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  this  bill  meets  with  our  hearty  appro- 
bation, and  we  are  furthermore  of  the  opinion 
that  it  may  easily  be  made  effective,  or  at  least 
more  effective,  if  it  were  enforced  if  passed. 
To  make  further  laws  regarding  this  or  other 
matters  and  allow  them  to  go  imenforced  injures 
rather  than  assists  the  cause. 

Another  series  of  bills  is  concerned  with  various 
matters  relating  to  patent  medicines.  Several 
of  these  bills  must  be  regarded  from  the  outset 
as  futile,  as,  for  example,  one  petitioning  the 
I^egislature  relative  to  the  designation  of  the 
ingredients  of  patent  and  proprietary  medicines. 
It  is  certainly  unlikely  that  such  a  measure 
could  be  passed,  however , useful  from  certain 
points  of  view  it  might  be.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
and  others  make  a  like  petition  providing  that 
every  article  embraced  in  an  act  shall  bear  an 
inscription  stating  the  exact  character  of  its 
contents.  A  bill  which  may  stand  some  chance 
of  passage  is  one  providing  that  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  contained  in  drugs  or  medicines  shall 
be  specified  upon  the  boxes,  packages  or  other 
receptacles.  That  there  is  need  of  legislation 
in  this  matter  is  evident  to  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  development  of  certain  preparations, 
whether  proprietary  or  not.  The  tendency  to 
ignore,  if  not  actually  to  conceal,  the  amount  of 
alcohol  used  as  a  preservative  certainly  is  an 
evil.  The  advertising  contracts  made  with 
newspapers  provide  for  their  cancellation  if  any 
law  is  passed  which  will  interfere  with  the  sale 
of  the  individual  quack  medicine.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  opposition  of  the  press  to  the 
legislation  may  be  insiued  in  advance.  Finally, 
a  bill  which  should  receive  careful  attention  is 
one  relative  to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  patent 
and  proprietary  medicines  containing  poisonous 
drugs,  except  on  the  prescription  of  a  registered 
physician.  It  is  urged  in  this  Ull  that  no  patent 
or  proprietary  medicine,  or  any  other  salable 


article  claiming  medicinal  properties,  shall  be 
sold  which  contains  opium  or  other  poisonous 
drugs  or  more  than  1%  of  alcohol,  unless  a  state- 
ment of  the  existence  of  these  ingredients  be 
inscribed  on  the  package. 

The  bill  to  which  we  have  aUuded  for  th<j  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals  again  appears  on 
the  list.  This  bill  is  well  known  both  to  medical 
readers  and  to  the  laity.  It  has  been  consistently 
and  hitherto  successfully  opposed  by  the  medical 
profession  on  grounds  which  we  have  repeatedly 
stated  in  these  columns.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  this  year's  committee  will  look  upon  the 
matter  in  any  other  light  than  have  its  prede- 
cessors. The  bill  in  our  opinion  should  not  pass. 
A  bill  in  which  the  medical  profession  should 
feel  particular  interest  is  one  presented  by  Dr. 
Francis  D.  Donoghue  providing  for  the  keeping 
of  records  by  certain  hospitals  and  for  the  ad- 
mission as  evidence  of  such  records  by  the  Courts 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  bill  as  framed  is 
somewhat  too  general  in  its  statement.  It  does 
not,  for  example,  definitely  appear  whether 
private  institutions  are  included  in  its  provisions. 
That  the  passage  of  this  or  a  similar  bill  would 
avoid  certain  inconveniences  in  testifying  to  the 
authenticity  of  records  is  manifest.  Whether  or 
not  certain  compensatory  disadvantages  may  not 
arise  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  discuss. 

Bills  providing  for  a  board  of  registration  in 
optometry  and  one  providing  for  the  registration 
of  osteopaths  will  no  doubt  meet  with  determined 
opposition  on  the  part  of  those  having  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  at  heart.  An  echo 
of  the  recent  excitement  regarding  the  situation 
of  a  hospital  for  lepers  in  this  state  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  bill  providing  that  no  hospital  or 
similar  institution  for  persons  afflicted  with 
leprosy  or  other  contagious  disease  shall  be  situ- 
ated upon  the  grounds  of  the  institution  at 
Tewksbury  or  in  the  town.  Two  bills  are  also 
introduced  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  pest 
houses  near  Metropolitan  boulevards.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  considered  that  specific  laws  are 
necessary  to  regulate  such  matters.  The  further 
regulation  of  the  Foiuiih  of  July  celebration  is 
attempted  by  two  bills  regulating  the  sale  of  fire 
arms,  fire  crackers  and  high  explosives.  Still 
another  bill  which,  if  space  permitted,  we  should 
be  glad  to  discuss  in  more  detail,  is  one  for  the 
regulation  of  the  practice  of  professional  nursing 
by  registration.  The  movement  of  which  this 
biU  is  a  part  is  in  general  commendable  and  no 
doubt  tends  toward  the  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  nursing. 
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Several  other  bills  are  before  us  which  are 
trifling  if  not  ridiculous,  as,  for  example,  one 
relating  to  the  licensing  of  "  suitable  "  persons  as 
clairvoyants;  one  relating  to  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
so  worded  that,  if  a  boy  leaves  school  at  eighteen, 
he  may  buy  cigarettes,  but  if  he  chances  to  go  to 
college  he  may  not  buy  them  until  he  is  twenty- 
one  years  old.  A  bill,  well  intentioned,  but  futile 
in  its  present  form,  providing  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  is  introduced  which,  if  passed, 
would  necessitate  the  enforced  reporting  of  the 
most  trifling  affections  of  the  eye  in  young  infants. 
The  climax  seems  to  be  reached  in  a  bill  urging 
that  the  Commonwealth  appropriate  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  in  procuring 
books,  pamphlets  and  other  documents  upon  the 
subject  of  "  normal  "  breathing  and  distributing 
the  same  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Here 
again,  however  excellent  the  intention,  its  accom- 
plishment is  certainly  not  to  be  gained  by  any 
such  chimerical  method  as  this. 

We  have  not  exhausted  the  bills  in  the  fore- 
going summary,  but  their  general  character  is 
indicated  and  one  may  see  wherein  his  efforts 
for  the  betterment  of  conditions  may  best  be 
exerted  if  he  be  inclined,  as  he  should  be,  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  discussion  either  for  or 
against  the  proposed  legislation. 


THE  HENRY  PHIPPS  INSTITUTE. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Henry  Phipps 
Institute  for  the  study  of  the  cause,  treatment 
and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  is  before  us. 
The  pamphlet  gives  a  summary  account  of  the 
work  of  the  first  year  and  a  reprint  of  the  lectures 
delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  institute 
during  the  year.  The  institute  was  founded 
Feb.  1,  1903,  and  incorporated  Sept.  1,  1903, 
with  the  purpose,  as  set  forth  in  the  charter,  of 
"  The  study  of  the  cause,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis  and  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject;  the  treatment  and 
cure  of  consumptives.  The  benefits  shall  be 
administered  without  regard  to  race,  creed  or 
color."  Its  founder  was  Henry  Phipps  who 
also  maintains  it.  Temporary  quarters  were 
provided,  and  on  the  second  day  of  February, 
the  day  after  its  foundation,  it  was  open  for 
work.  As,  no  doubt  was  expected,  the  number 
of  patients  has  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the 
institute  for  its  clinical  work,  but  in  spite  of 
this  manifest  disadvantage  the  work  has  been 
so  far  developed  that  a  complete  organization  is 
now  in  existence  as  amply  demonstrated  by  the 


report  before  us.  The  medical  8ta£f  has  grown 
with  the  work  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  it  consisted  of  sixteen  men.  Naturally, 
some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining 
men  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  to  this 
subject  alone,  and  also  who  had  the  capacity, 
through  preliminary  training,  for  research  and 
for  the  advancement  of  medical  science.  With 
the  very  great  amount  of  work  which  immediately 
developed  during  the  first  year  it  has  required 
much  labor  to  bring  the  year's  records  into  exact 
order,  but  this  has  apparently  now  been  accom- 
plished in  a  satisfactory  fashion.  In  addition 
to  the  dispensary  a  hospital  was  opened  on  April 
20,  in  the  same  building  as  was  used  for  the 
ambulatory  cases.  Difficulty  in  obtaining  nurses 
for  the  work  was  overcome  by  establishing  a 
training  school  for  girls  who  had  been  cured  of 
the  disease  at  a  neighboring  sanatorium.  A 
double  work  is  thus  done  of  training  women  for 
the  care  of  consumptives  and  also  giving  cured 
consumptives  an  occupation.  It  may,  however, 
be  regarded  as  questionable  whether  such  an 
occupation  is  desirable  for  persons  who  have 
already  had  the  disease.  The  final  result  of 
this  experiment  will  certainly  be  awaited  with 
interest.  The  collection  of  statistics  presented 
in  the  volume  is  certainly  of  much  value  in  spite 
of  the  short  time  during  which  they  have  been 
collected.  The  arrangement  is  also  such  as  to 
permit  of  great  ease  of  reference.  The  latter 
part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  various 
lectures,  annoimced  from  time  to  time  in  the 
medical  jbiunals  and  pubUc  press,  which  have 
been  given  imder  the  auspices  of  the  institute 
by  men  distinguished  in  the  investigation  of 
tuberculosis.  The  names  of  Trudeau,  Osier, 
Woodhead,  Biggs  and  Maragliano  app°ar  in  this 
section.  The  pamphlet  is  Olustrated  particu- 
larly by  various  cuts  pertaining  to  the  work  at 
Saranac  Lake  and  is  concluded  by  a  satisfactory 
index.  In  general,  this  publication  is  but  another 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  attention  which 
tuberculosis  is  now  receiving.  The  Phippe  In- 
stitute will  no  doubt  do  much  toward  strengthen- 
ing the  hands  of  the  National  Association,  and 
from  the  combined  work  of  this  and  other  such 
organizations  we  may  confidently  expect  prog- 
ress of  a  radical  sort. 


OYSTERS  AND  TYPHOID   FEVER. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  George  A.  Soper, 
Ph.D.,  Consulting  Sanitary  Engineer,  reported 
the  recent  Butler  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in 
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a  most  painstaking  way,  bringing  to  bear  upon 
the  problem  his  knowledge  as  an  engineer  as  well 
as  a  remarkable  acquaintance  with  the  disease. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  satisfaction  to  see  from  his 
pen  a  report  of  an  investigation  of  the  sporadic 
outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  which  occurred  in  the 
village  of  Lawrence,  N.  Y.,  last  sunmier  and 
fall.  The  particular  interest  attaching  to  this 
investigation,  which  is  published  in  full  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Medical  News,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  able  to  trace  it  without 
question  to  contaminated  oysters.  His  general 
conclusion  was  that  none  of  the  cases  were  due 
to  any  insanitary  condition  within  the  village, 
and  that  more  than  two  thirds  were  directly 
or  indirectly  traceable  to  shellfish  taken  from 
water  polluted  with  sewage.  Unusual  care  was 
taken  in  the  investigation  because  of  the  recent 
interest  excited  by  the  possibility  of  typhoid 
fever  being  transmitted  by  oysters,  and  also 
because  other  theories  were  entertained  as  to  the 
caxise  of  this  particular  outbreak.  Dr.  Soper 
thinks  that  the  results  of  his  study  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  occurrence  of  sporadic  typhoid 
elsewhere,  inasmuch  at  at  least  two  hundred 
times  as  many  oysters  and  clams  were  shipped 
away  as  were  eaten  in  the  village  primarily 
affected.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  very  evident 
fact  that,  considering  the  wide  dissemination  of 
oysters  sent  elsewhere,  it  is  in  no  way  remarkable 
that  the  source  of  the  disease  occurring  at  a  dis- 
tance should  not  be  recognized.  After  an  admir- 
able discussion  of  the  method  of  investigation, 
with  analyses  of  the  sewage  and  suspected  oysters. 
Dr.  Soper  concludes  his  report  by  recommenda- 
tions for  the  prevention  of  typhoid  in  the  futiu'e. 
These  directions  should  certainly  serve  as  a  means 
of  prophylaxis.  Regarding  oysters  and  other 
shellfish  he  says  that  there  is  as  much  legal 
right  to  regulate  the  purity  of  shellfish  as  to 
r^ulate  the  piu-ity  of  milk,  that  one  is  quite 
as  important  as  the  other,  and  that  it  is  a 
duty  to  exclude  from  sale  all  oysters,  clams 
and  other  shellfish  which  are  liable  t )  cause 
disease. 

As  we  remarked,  in  commenting  editorially 
upon  the  investigation  of  the  Butler  epidemic, 
the  work  represented  by  Dr.  Soper's  investiga- 
tion should  stand  as  a  model  for  all  studies  of  this 
sort.  The  establishment  of  the  direct  relation- 
ship between  contaminated  oysters  and  the  dis- 
ease is  naturally  a  matter  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, and  no  one,  we  beUeve,  who  looks  over 
this  report  can  fail  to  regard  the  connection  as 
proved  in  this  epidemic. 


MEDICAL   NOTES. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  Birthday.  —  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  was  seventy-five 
years  old  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  15.  He  just 
escaped  being  a  valentine. 

Ohio  Board  op  Health  Extends  Its  Service. 
—  The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  has  extended 
its  service  by  undertaking  to  make  bacteriological 
examinations  free  of  charge,  upon  the  request  of 
any  physician,  of  specimens  from  suspected  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  diphtheria  and 
typhoid  fever.  This  offer,  however,  will  not 
apply  to  physicians  living  in  cities  where  the 
local  board  of  health  is  maintaining  a  laboratory 
for  such  examinations. 

The  Samuel  D.  Gross  Prize.  —  This  prize  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  has  been  awarded  to 
Dr.  James  Homer  Wright  of  Boston,  for  an  essay 
on  "  The  Biology  of  the  Micro-organism  of  Acti- 
nomycosis." 

The  conditions  annexed  by  the  testator  are 
that  the  prize  "shall  be  awarded  every  five  years 
to  the  writer  of  the  best  original  essay,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  and  fifty  printed  pages, 
octavo  in  length,  illustrative  of  ^ome  subject  in 
surgical  pathology  or  surgical  practice,  founded 
upon  original  investigations,  the  candidates  for 
the  prize  to  be  American  citizens." 

It  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the  competitor 
who  receives  the  prize,  shall  publish  his  essay  in 
book  form,  and  that  he  shall  deposit  one  copy 
of  the  work  in  the  Samuel  D.  Gross  Library  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Surgery,  and  that 
on  the  title  page  it  shall  be  stated  that  to  the 
essay  was  awarded  the  Samuel  D.  Gross  Prize 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Surgery. 

BOSTON  AND   NEW  ENGLAND. 

Acute  Infectioxjb  DisEAaBs  in  Boston. 

For  the  week  ending  at  noon  Feb.  15, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  37,  scarlatina  27,  typhoid  fever  17, 
measles  6,  tuberculosis  48,  smallpox  1. 

The  death-rate  for  the  total  deaths  reported 
during  the  week  ending  Feb.  15,  1905,  was  18.17. 

Boston  Mortality  Statistics.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Feb.  11,  1905, 
was  233,  against  201  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  showing  an  increase  of  32  deaths  and 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  19.78.  Of 
this  number  132  were  males  and  101  were  females; 
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225  were  white  and  8  colored;  142  were  bom  in 
the  United  States,  86  in  foreign  countries,  and  5 
unknown;  49  were  of  American  parentage,  159 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  25  unknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  foUows:  Diphtheria, 
41  cases  and  5  deaths;  scarlatina,  18  cases  and 
2  deaths;  typhoid  fever,  19  cases  and  1  death; 
measles,  5  cases  and  no  deaths;  tuberculosis, 
46  cases  and  27  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases  and 
no  deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were 
48,  whooping  coUgh  none,  heart  disease  27, 
bronchitis  8,  and  marasmus  2.  There  were  12 
deaths  from  violent  causes.  The  number  of 
children  who  died  under  one  year  was  33;  the 
number  under  five  years  50.  The  number  of 
persons  who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  74. 
The  deaths  in  public  institutions  were  63. 

Expert  Fsks.  —  It  is  stated  that  Judge 
Sherman,  one  of  the  presiding  jiistices  in  the  late 
trial  of  Charles  L.  Tucker  for  murder,  has  seen 
fit  to  reduce  the  bills  of  certain  of  the  experts 
concerned  in  that  trial.  The  court  particularly 
thought  the  bills  of  the  handwriting  experts  too 
high  and  reduced  many  of  them  approximately 
50%.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  bills  as 
finally  approved  by  Judge  Sherman  amoimted 
to  less  than  $3,000  for  the  medical  experts  and  to 
upwards  of  S9,000  for  the  handwriting  experts. 

Boston  City  Hospital  Alumni  Assoctation. 
—  This  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  14,  at  the  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick. There  were  ward  visits  at  the  hospital  in 
the  morning,  after  which  luncheon  was  served. 
After  the  meeting  in  the  evening,  the  usual 
dinner  took  place.  Dr.  C.  F.  Folsom  presiding;  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  members  were  present. 
The  speakers  were  the  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Dr. 
F.  C.  Shattuck,  Charles  E.  Grinnell,  Esq.,  Dr. 
D.  W.  Cheever,  E.  D.  Codman,  Esq.,  and 
Dr.  J.  G.  Blake.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner 
Dr.  C.  H.  Williams  was  introduced  as  the  next 
president. 

NSW  YORK. 

A  Centenarian.  —  Mrs.  Charity  Cotter,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  woman  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  died  on  Feb.  9,  in  Ogdensburgh, 
St.  Lawrence  Coxmty,  N.  Y.,  at  the  reputed  age 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  years. 

Gift  to  Post-Graduate  Medical  School.  — 
It  is  announced  that  the  New  York  Post-Grad- 
uate Medical  School  has  received  a  gift  of  $7,500 
from  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Auchmuty,  a  member  of 
the  Schermerhom  family. 


Appointment  of  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Foqartt.  — 
Dr.  Thomas  L.  Fogarty,  a  graduate  of  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital,  in  1891,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Sanitary  Superintendoit  of  the  Borough 
of  Brookljrn,  a  poeition  occupied  until  recently 
by  Dr.  P.  J.  Murray. 

Bequests.  —  By  the  will  of  the  late  Kasryel 
H.  Sarasohn,  founder  of  The  JewiA  Daily  Newt, 
and  The  Jevoish  Gagette,  one  tenth  of  his  estate 
of  $600,000  is  left  to  Hebrew  charities.  OC  this 
amount  the  Montefiore  Home  and  HosiNtol 
for  Chronic  Invalids  receives  over  $13,000. 


lai^cellanp. 

SHIP  SURGEONS. 

AccoRDiNQ  to  the  Medical  News,  the  dean  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  Atlantic  fleet,  if  not  among 
the  steamships  of  the  world,  is  Dr.  J.  Foumess 
Brice,  of  the  steamship  "  Cymnc  "  of  the  Boston- 
Liverpool  service  of  the  White  Star  Line.  Dr. 
Brice  has  practised  his  profession  on  shipboard 
since  1859.  He  was  bom  in  England  in  1826, 
was  graduated  from  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London  in  1850,  and  from  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  in  ISK. 
His  connection  with  the  steamship  service  came 
about  as  the  result  of  an  accident.  He  had 
already  come  into  extensive  practice  in  South 
Yorkshire,  having  followed  in  the  steps  of  a  kins- 
man lately  deceased.  When  one  day  on  a  fox- 
hunt his  moimt  fell,  and  the  yoimg  physician 
received  an  injiuy  that  prevented  his  continuing 
in  practice.  He  came  to  America,  and,  after  an 
extended  stay,  retumed  as  surgeon  of  the  Ameri- 
can steamship  "  Congress."  For  two  years 
Dr.  Brice  was  an  interne,  in  a  London  hoeiHtal. 
Then  he  tried  to  resume  his  Yorkshire  practice, 
but  his  health  was  such  that  he  could  not  go  on, 
and  he  decided  to  look  for  a  position  as  ship's 
surgeon.  He  secured  an  appointment  to  the 
"  Scotia  "  of  the  Cunard  Line,  with  which  he  cmi- 
tinued  for  thirteen  years.  In  1879  his  allegiance 
was  transferred  to  the  White  Star  Line.  After 
sailing  on  various  vessels  he  was  assigned  to  the 
steamship  "  Germanic,"  on  which  he  served 
for  twenty-three  years.  Very  recently  he  left 
that  vessel  and  was  transferred  at  his  request 
to  the  steamship  "  Cymric."  Dr.  Brice,  in  spite 
of  his  seventy-ei^it  years,  is  an  active,  progres- 
sive physician.  When  he  is  ashore  in  America, 
he  spends  most  of  bis  time  in  the  hospitals  in 
order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  When  the 
ship  is  at  Liverpool,  however,  he  betakes  himself 
to  his  Yorkshire  home,  where  he  enjoys  the 
freedom  of  the  moorlands  and  the  society  of  his 
wife  and  two  daughters.  Dr.  Brice  has  crossed 
the  ocean  nearly  900  times. 

Another  very  well-known  medical  man' at  sea 
is  Dr.  R.  Lloyd  Parker,  late  past  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  who  is  now  attach«i  to 
the  American  liner  "  St.  T^ouis."  Dr.  Parker  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
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class  of  1879.  As  soon  as  he  completed  his  hos- 
pital course  he  became  a  sm^eon  on  a  ship  of  the 
Allan  Line  for  two  trips,  and  then  joined  the  staff 
of  the  American  line.  During  there  years  he 
has  made  nearly  600  transatlantic  trips.  Through- 
out the  Spanish-American  War  Dr.  Parker  was  a 
past  assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy,  attached  to 
the  United  States  steamship  St.  Louis.  For  his 
services  in  conveying  the  wounded  of  Admiral 
Gervera's  fleet  from  Santiago  to  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  Dr.  Parker  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Spanish  Government. 

Dr.  O'Loughlin,  of  the  "  Oceanic,"  a  graduate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Siu:geons  and  Physicians 
in  DubUn,  entered  the  White  Star  service  in 
1872  upon  the  conclusion  of  his  hospital  course. 
He  has  made  more  than  700  trips  across  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  He  has  done  a  good  deal  of  surgical 
work  at  sea,  his  last  major  operation  being  an 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint.  Next  to  Dr.  Brice, 
Dr.  O'Loughlin  has  been  longer  at  sea  than  any 
other  translatlantic  surgeon. 

The  ship  surgeon,  however  he  may  devote 
some  of  his  time  to  the  amenities  of  civilized  life, 
cannot  be  the  social  butterfly  he  is  sometimes 
represented  as  being.  Indeed,  most  surgeons  see 
the  passengers  only  at  the  table  over  which  they 
preside,  and  occasionally  on  the  promenade  deck. 
The  ship  surgeon  leads,  in  fact,  practically  the 
same  kind  of  life  as  his  confrere  ashore.  He  is 
a  busy  man.  The  larger  vessels  seldom  carry 
fewer  than  500  people  on  each  trip,  and  in  the 
summer  months  1,500  would  be  nearer  an  average 

number. 

» 

Cocre^liontietuf. 

NOTE  ON  THE  POSSIBLE  GOOD   EFFECTS  OF 

THE  X-RAYS  IN  CASES  OF  ENLARGED 

PROSTATE. 

Boston,  Feb.  9,  1905. 
Ms.  EIditor:  It  is  well  known  that  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  may  be  the  bane  of  old  men.  If  castration,  as 
nas  been  stated,  affords  relief  in  such  cases,  the  atrophy 
of  the  testes  and  the  destruction  of  the  spermatozoa 
produced  in  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  by  exposure  to  the 
x-rays  (Seldin,'  Albers-Schonberg  *),  the  azoospermia 
caused  in  two  men  treated  by  the  x-rays  (Philipp  •),  the 
azoospermia  produced  in  ten  men  doing  x-ray  work,  who 
did  not  take  proper  precautions,  (F,  Tilden  Brown  *), 
suggests  that  exposure  of  the  testes  to  these  rays  might 
|Moauce  results  similar  to  those  obtained  by  castration, 
in  cases  of  enlar^d  prostate.  This  treatment  would  be 
painleae  and  devoid  of  the  risks  attendant  on  the  operation 
of  castration  and  might  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
exposure  of  the  prostate  itself,  a  method  I  began  to  em- 
ploy a  few  years  ago,  with  the  idea  that  the  x-rays  might 
diminish  the  size  of  the  prostate  as  they  reduce  the  size 
of  glAnds  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  results  were  not 
definite  in  my  cases,  as  the  patients  did  not  pursue  the 
ticatment.  In  treating  the  testes  and  prostate  the  x-rays 
which  might  cause  a  bum  should  be  excluded,  as  outlined 
in  Uiis  JouBNAL,  January  19,  1905,  pages  81-82,  and  the 
amount  of  rays  used  measured  by  means  of  the  fluoro- 

■  Uebcr  die  Wirkimg  der  Roentfen-  und  Raditimstrahlen  auf 
tasere  Orgaae  and  den  Oeauntorgmnumus  der  Tiere.  Fortschritte 
m.  d.  Uab.  d.  Roeotaraatr.,  1903-4.  vii,  323-338. 

*  Oeber  eine  bianer  unbekannte  Wirkuns  der  Roentcenstrahlen 
■of  <kn  organinniu  der  Tiere.  MOnch.  med.  Woch.,  1903,  1,  18S0- 
IMO. 

'Die  Roentnnbeatrahhins  der  Hoden  des  MMmes.  Fortschritte 
m.  d.  Gab.  d.  RoaitnaatrT7rS04-5,  vtii,  114-119. 

<Medioia  News,  190S,  Ixxxvi.  176-176. 


meter,  an  instrument  described  in  "  The  Roentgen  Ravs 
in  Medicine  and  Surgery."  For  the  protection  of  the 
patient,  as  well  as  the  practitioner,  the  vacuum  tube 
should  be  enclosed  in  a  Rollins  box,  that  is  in  a  box  painted 
with  many  coats  of  white  lead,  and  in  addition  to  this  it 
is  well  also  to  place  a  sheet  of  lead  between  the  pract- 
itioner and  the  vacuum  tube. 

Philipp  in  the  article  referred  to  above  treated  one 
his  cases  for  the  purpose  of  producing  sterility  and 
the  other  for  the  cure  of  a  skm  disease,  the  patient 
having  been  told  that  owing  to  the  seat  of  the  disease 
sterility  might  follow. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  H.  Wiluams,  M.D. 


NOTES  ON  X-LIGHT:  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  TREATING  THE  GENERATIVE  ORGANS 
OF  DEGENERATES  BY  X-UGHT  TO  PRE- 
VENT THEIR  INCREASE. 

Boston,  Feb.  9,  1905. 
Mr.  Editor  :  As  the  exposure  to  x-light  of  animals  can 
make  them  sterile  and  can  kill  the  fetus  in  all  stages  of 
development,  laws  should  be  passed  which  will  enable 
the  power  of  x-light  to  be  used  to  protect  the  race  against 
the  constant  menace  from  the  cnildren  of  degenerates. 
The  present  attempts  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  this 
risk  by  confining  the  degenerates  in  prisons  and  asylums 
are  inefficient  because  in  the  intervals  when  they  are  free 
they  exercise  their  generative  functions  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  society.  As  the  x-lu;ht  treatment  is  painless 
and  if  used  by  those  skilled  in  t£e  art  without  nsk,  one 
of  the  reasons  which  has  ever  deterred  society  from  pro- 
tecting itself  by  surgical  operations  is  absent. 

In  this  JouRNAi,  for  Feb.  14  and  28,  1901,  the  dangerous 
natiu«  of  x-light  was  pointed  out,  and  it  was  stated  that 
no  x-light  should  be  allowed  to  strike  a  patient  except 
the  smallest  beam  that  would  cover  the  area  to  be  exam- 
ined, treated  or  photographed.  _  At  that  time  these  papers 
were  criticised  and  it  was  said  there  was  no  practical 
danger.  Now  that  the  danger  is  more  appreciated  it  is 
hoped  the  precautions  recommended  in  earlier  notes  for 
protecting  the  patient  and  the  physician  will  be  taken, 
particularly  as  these  do  not  increase  the  difiiculty  of  the 
methods  and  make  the  treatment  more  scientific. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WlXiLIAM   KOLUNB. 


ARE  WE  CAREFUL  IN   PRESCRIBING 
STRYCHNINE? 

South  Boston,  Feb.  12,  1905. 
Mr.  Editor:  Two  fatalities  from  the  accidental  use 
of  strychnine  sulphate  by  children  having  come  to  my 
knowledge  in  the  past  six  months  prompts  me  to  write 
this  heading.  Few  of  the  cathartic  pills  made  by  the 
manufacturers  but  contain  from  ^  *^o  ^  of  this 
drug,  and  while  it  may  be  safe  in  that  dose  or  even 
if  two  or  three  such  pills  are  taken  by  an  ad%dl,  it 
becomes  a  toxic  dose  for  a  child  of,  say,  four  or  younger. 
Again  it  is  observed  that  the  enterprising  tablet 
manufacturers  put  out  such  pills  or  tablets  not  only 
sugar-coated  but  colored,  pink,  red  or  chocolate,  and 
what  more  natural  than  that  children,  when  the  op- 
portunity offers,  often  swallow  such  deceptive  candy- 
like, death-dealing  tablets  with  avidity?  Of  late  the 
discoverv  of  the  tolerance  of  cases  of  shock  or  threat- 
ened collapses  after  abdominal  operations  to  large 
doses  —  in  ^  ff  grain  of  the  Sulphate  of  Strychnine, 
and  that  hypodermically  —  has  made 'us  readjust  our 
ideas  of  the  useful  dose  in  adults,  so  we  are  in  danger 
of  forgetting  the  extremely  greater  susceptibility  of 
children  to  the  drug.  Better  give  it  in  solution  or  in 
an  easily  soluble  tablet  without  sugar  coating  or 
tempting  colorings. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  S.  BOLAND,  M.D. 
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RECORD  OF  MOETALITY 
For  thb  Wkbk  kndino  Saturday,  Fkbrdart  4, 1906. 


CITIB8. 


New  York 
ChlcMco  . 
FblladelphU 
St.  Louis    . 
Bslttmore  . 
ClOTekuid  . 
Baftlo   .  . 
PUlsbDTK  . 
ClDdoutl . 
Milwaukee 
WaablDgton 
Providence 
Boston    .  . 
Worcester. 
r«UBlTer. 
Lowell    .  . 
Cambridge 
Lynn    .  .  . 
Lawrence  . 
Springfield 
Somemlle 
Mew  Bedford 
Holyoke . 
Brockton 
Newton  . 
HavertaUl 
Maiden  . 
Salem  .  . 
Chelsea  . 
ntohbmrg 
Tannton . 
BvereU  . 
Noitb  Adams 
Uidnoy    .  . 
Gloucester 
Waltham 
BrookHne 
Plttafleld 
Medford 
Chlcopee 
Northampton 
Beverly  .  . 
Leominster 
Clinton   .  . 
Adams    .  . 
Attloboro  . 
Hyde  Park 
Newburyport 
W<>bnm  . 
Melrose  . 
Westfield 
Mllford   . 
Marlboro 
Revere    . 
Fiamlngham 
Peabody    . 
Uardner .  . 
Sonthbridge 
Watertown 
Weymouth 
Plymoath  . 


1^ 

as 
g.* 

oE 
H 


8,908,6U 
l,9tO,7M 
l,407,t68 

6n,6oe 

642,319 

444.«)1 

400,615 

868,408 

888,177 

813.990 

300,778 

19<;.744 

« IT,  1)50 

136,lt» 

IVJyUa 

104,402 

100,998 

73,875 

72,348 

7-2 ,020 

70,413 

6S,.««3 

M,538 

46,601 

39,310 

39,061 

37,206 

37,188 

36,499 

36,385 

34,57; 

30,209 

29,201 

26,798 

20,121 

25,79; 

23,576 

22,S70 

21,'.t56 

21,692 

20,314 

i  5,807 

15,711 

15,694 

14,745 

14,561 

14,500 

14,478 

14,316 

13,819 

13,809 

13,771 

13,609 

13,609 

12,874 

11,406 

11,814 

11,718 

11,676 

11360 

11,189 


1,607 
9(4 
688 

tu 


461 
176 
110 

45 


ttt 
49 
85 


Percentage  of  deaths  from 


Is 
|i 

03 


18.49 
1S.66 
2137 

17.19 


10.21 
15.49 
10.10 
14.18 
8.83 
18.18 
1.60 
1038 
17.65 
12.12 
9.68 
6.67 
7.70 
11.60 
16.67 
11.41 


4.85 

7.14 
40.00 
IP.OO 
1338 
18.18 
I1.M 

isio 

838 
16.67 

88.88 


1230 


40.00 
50.00 


20.24 
11.68 
20.45 

18.11 


17.16 
1734 
1836 
45.71 
12.11 
4.64 
16.00 
29J6 
28.68 
88.88 
16.81 
18.88 
16.40 
16.  OU 
16.67 
14.18 


16.09 
20.00 
86.71 

10.00 
6.67 

16.00 
1430 
16.00 
88.88 
26.00 
8838 
6030 
8838 


8730 


2530 
90.00 
20.00 
3838 


10.00 
60.00 
8636 


51 


8.26 
1.48 
1.67 

.47 


1.40 
2.04 


1.78 


638 
8.08 
8.n 


M.OO 


2> 

IS 


36 
130 


.47 


1.18 

1.40 

.94 

-. 

1.04 

l.Wt 

1.78 

— _ 

4.54 

_ 

1.50 



4.16 

— 

.a 
gg  . 

o5 


2.19 


83S 


Deaths  reported,  3,664 ;  under  five  years  of  af;e,  1,006 ;  princi- 
pal infectious  diseases  (smiUlpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  diphtheria  nnd  croup,  diarrheal 
diseases,  whooping  cougb,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consumption) 
749;  acute  luug  disease  764,  consumption  388,  scarlet  fever  25, 
whooping  cough  16,  cerebrospinal  menliwitis  37,  smallpox  7, 
erysipelas  16,  puerperal  fever  17,  measles  IS,  typhoid  fever  30, 
diarrheal  diseases  98,  diphtheria  and  croup  82. 

From  whooping  cough.  New  York  4,  Chicago  7,  Philadelphia 
3,  Providence  1,  Boston  1.  From  scarlet  fever,  New  York  16, 
Chicago  1,  Philadelphia  3,  Baltimore  2,  Boston  2,  Brockton  1. 
Attleborough  1.  From  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  New  York 
33,  Boston  2,  Worcester  I,  Somerville  1.  From  smallpox.  Now 
York  1,  Chicago  6.  From  erysipelas.  New  York  4,  Chi(»go  4, 
Philadelphia  8,  Providence  1,  Boston  2.  Worcester  1,  Cambndge 
1.  From  typhoid  fever,  New  York  10,  Chicago  3.  Philadelphia 
7,  Baltimore  1,  Providence  1,  Boston  3,  Fall  River,  Lowell, 
Cambridge,  Lynn  and  Lawrence,  1  each. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
entlmated  population  of  ]5,iV09,377,for  the  week  ending  Jan.  21, 
1905,  the  death-rate  was  18.1.  Deaths  reported  5,419;  acute  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  238,  whooping  cough 
92,  diphtheria  SS,  measles  83,  smallpox  2,  scarlet  fever  38. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  6.7  in  Kings  Norton  to  82.5  in 
Merthyr  Tydfil;  London  16.6,  West  Ham  19.6,  Brighton  16.8, 
Southampton  18.6,  IPiymouth  22.0,  Bristol  19.8,  Birmingham 


19.2.  Leicester  16.8,  Nottingham  21.3,  Birkenhead  16.S,  Liver- 
pool 22.7,  Wigan  22.3,  Bolton  16.1.  Manchester  18^,  SaUbrd 
18.2,  Hallftix  21.6,  Bradford  21.8.  t..ceds  15.1,  Hall  18.2,  Shef- 
field 21.0,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  16.8,  Cardlfl  17.4,  Bhonddm  ]&», 
Wtllesden  14.0,  Stockton-on-Tees  M.9. 

METBOBOLOaiCAL  RECORD. 

For  the  week  ending  February  4,  In  Beaton,  aoeordfaig  U 
obserratloni  furnished  by  Sergeant  J.  W.  Smith  of  the  Untted 
States  Signal  Corps : 


Date 


Ba- 
rom- 
eter. 


Ther- 
mometer. 


BelaUve 
humidity. 


3..  29  30.23  20 

H.  30  30.44  20 

T.  .31  'SO.Sij;  16 

n .  1  '30.20  IS 

T..    2  19.99  18 

r. .  3(30.19  15 

S. .    4  130.42,  12 


80.28 


23    10 


Direction 
of  wind. 


46    59 

63 

55 

55 

51 

64 


W 
N    W 

N 

W 

W 

W 
N    W 


61 


VelodtT 
of  wind. 


Weth-r 


S  W     8 

N    I    8 
N  Wl  14 

W 

W 

W 
N  W 


*0.,  olondy;  C,  olear;  T.,  fair;  G.,  fog;  H.,  hasy;  8.,  saAy; 
B.,  rain;  T.,  threatening;  N.,  snow;  — ,belowsero.  f  Indleataetnet 
of  rainfall.   4^  Means  for  weak. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 

Thomas  Francis  Padula,  M.D.,  H.M.8.8.,  died  in  Qainey, 
Feb.  9, 1906,  aged  forty-five  years. 

Thomas  H.  Shbrwood,  M.D.,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War 
and  a  medical  examiner  in  the  Pension  Bureau  at  Washliigton, 
died  in  that  city  February  9.  In  1861  be  served  as  aaststaBt 
surgeon  of  the  Third  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  later  ai 
surgeon  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Pennsylvania  Infimtry,  being 
mustered  out  in  the  year  1866. 

William  H.  Risk,  one  of  the  best  known  physicians  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  died  at  his  home  in  Summit  on  FObmanr 
8.  He  was  bom  in  1842,  and  was  a  graduate  of  I«teyette  Col- 
lege and  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  practiced  for  a  time  In  Philadelphia,  and  in  ins 
removed  to  Summit,  N.  J.  For  some  years  he  was  presideat  of 
the  local  board  of  health,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
consulting  physician  to  the  Fresh  Air  and  Convalescents'  Home, 
In  addition  to  being  the  leading  physician  of  the  place,  he  wu 
prominently  identified  with  public  aflairs  and  the  general  im- 
provement of  Summit. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECBIYBD. 

The  Nervous  Affections  of  the  Heart,  being  the  Morison  Lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Fhysictans  of  Edin- 
burgh In  1902  and  1903.  By  George  Alexander  Gibson,  MJ)., 
D.8c.,  F.B.C.P.  Ed.,  F.B.S.E.  Edinburgh  and  London: 
Young  J.  Pentland.    1904. 

X-ray  Therapy  in  Leukemia.  A  Preliminary  Report.  With 
Special  Reference  to  Lymphatic  Leukemia.  By  Joseph  A. 
Capps,  M.D.,  and  Joseph  F.  Smith,  M.D.    Reprint. 

The  Urine  and  Clinical  Chemistry  of  the  Gastric  Contants, 
the  Common  Poisons,  and  Milk.  By  J.  W.  Holland,  M.D. 
Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  Phila- 
delphia: P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.    1904. 

Year  Book  of  The  Medical  Association  of  the  Greater  City 
of  New  York.  P.  Brvnberg  Porter,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Editor.  Jane, 
1904. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  For  the  Use  of 
Students  and  Practitioners.  By  James  Nevlns  Hyde,  A.M., 
M.D.,  and  Frank  Hugh  Montgomery,  M.D.  Seventh  and 
Revised  Edition.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia  and  New  Toik: 
Lea  Brothers  &  Co.    1904. 

Report  of  the  Tuberculosis  Commission  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land.   1902-1904. 

Manual  of  Physiological  and  Clinical  Chemistry.  By  EHas 
H.  Bartley.  B.S.,  M.D..  Pb.G.  Second  Edition,  BeTised  and 
Enlarged.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia :  P.  Blakiston's  Son  A  Co. 
1904. 

Examination  of  the  Urine.  A  Manual  for  Students  aad 
Practitioners.  By  G.  A.  De  Santos  Saxe,  M.D.  Ilhistrated. 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  London;  W.  B.  Saomlers  A  Co. 
1904. 
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EYE  STRAIN. 

BYB    STRAIN    AS    A    FACTOB    IN    FONCTIONAL 
NERVOUS   DISABIUnES.* 

BT    1ITI.BB   n'&NDIBH,    H.D.,    IMMTOH. 

Dh.  G.  M.  Gould's  "Biographic  Clinics"  has 
brought  the  subject  of  eye  strain  under  discussion, 
and  while  not  offering  any  opinion  as  to  the  diag- 
noses made  by  Dr.  Gould  in  the  cases  of  these 
eminent  gentlemen,  the  symptoms  which  he  has 
selected  could  very  well  have  been  due  to  ocular 
strain,  the  weak  point  being  that  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  they  might  not  have  had 
some  other  origin.  But  I  have  been  much  inter- 
ested, and  I  may  say  greatly  surprised,  at  the 
reviews  and  editorials  which  these  books  have 
drawn  forth.  The  burden  of  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  these  articles  is  that  Dr.  Gould  has  grossly 
exaggerated  the  importance  of  ocular  strain  and 
has  written  these  books  with  great  extravagance 
of  statement.  Most  of  these  articles  strike  the 
practitioner  of  ophthalmology  as  extraordinary, 
and  I  have  brought  here  copies  of  various  reviews 
and  editorials  published  within  the  last  year  in 
well-known  medical  journals.  I  have  not  time 
to  read  them  entire  as  I  should  like  to  do,  but 
I  will  offer  you  a  few  extracts.  The  first  is  from 
an  editorial  in  the  British  Medical  Journal: 

"  While  recognizing  the  importance  of  Dr. 
Weir  Mitchell's  discovery  that  eyestrain  is  often 
the  cause  of  headache  and  other  disorders,  and 
the  practical  value  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Gould 
and  lus  fellow  workers  in  developing  that  dis- 
covery, we  think  that  the  case  has  been  over- 
stated to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  its  acceptance 
by  reasonable  men  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible." 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Aaaociation: 

"  Surely  our  author  has  been  extravagant  in 
his  statements  or  else  we  have  misunderstood 
them.  And  we  confess  that  his  use  of  the 
word  '  functional '  has  been  a  little  confusing  to 
us  at  times.  Astigmatism  is  not,  we  believe, 
the  source  of  all  these  Uls,  nor  is  the  wearing  of 
glasses  a  panace&.  Let  the  multitudes  of  those 
who  have  worn  them,  carefully  fitted,  for  head- 
ache, but  with  no  help,  bear  witness.  Let  the 
thousands  of  sufferers  from  migraine,  an  excellent 
example  of  heredity,  an  infiuence  at  which  our 
author  rather  casts  slurs,  testify,  who  have  tried 
glasses  in  vain." 

And  here  is  one  from  The  Ophthalmic  Review: 

"  Indeed  one  rises  from  a  perusal  of  his  inter- 
esting little  booklet  with  the  impression  that 
eye  strain  may  and  does  cause  not  merely  almost 
every  bodily  ailment,  but  even  mental  and 
moral  errors  also,  and  that  possibly,  nay,  well- 
nigh  certainly,  if  Adam  had  only  taken  Eve  in 
good  time  to  a  thorough  refractionist  (Phila- 
delphia, of  course),  she  would  never  have  suffered 
from  that  persistent  sinking  feeling  at  the  pit  of 

_*R«ad  htton  the  Boston  Soeiaty  for   Hadioal   Improvemant, 


the  stomach  which  caused  her  to  desire  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  that  lack  of  power  to  inhibit 
impulses  which  led  her  to  take  that  — '  Whose 
mortal  taste  brought  death  into  the  world  and 
all  our  woes,  with  loss  of  Eden.' " 

Another  from  the  Medical  Record,  from  which 
I  will  quote  you  only  a  line: 

"  He  has  industriously  tilled  the  field  which 
Ranney  plou^ed,  but  there's  nothing  growing." 

Another  from  the  Medical  News: 

"  As  is  well  known,  the  author  makes  a  brief 
that  the  disorders  of  these  celebrated  men  were 
due  to  eye  strain.  In  our  opinion  a  most  fan- 
tastic and  foolish  hypothesis,  but  knowing  that 
it  is  not  impossible  for  anyone  to  see  the  things 
that  they  wish  to  see,  we  can  forgive  the  gift^ 
author  fw  leaning  so  strongly  on  his  specialty." 

Another  from  the  book  review  in  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association: 

"  At  the  outset  it  is  to  be  noted  that  several 
of  these  fourteen  victims  of  ill  health  suffered 
from  migraine,  that  this  disorder  was  certainly 
the  chief  cause  of  their  disability,  and  that  Dr. 
Gould  regards  this  form  of  '  sick  headache '  as 
essentially  of  ocular  origin.  '  A  few  drops  of 
mydriatic  in  the  eyes  will  cure  it,  temporarily, 
of  course,  and  non-use  of  the  eyes  wiU  prevent 
it;  a  wrong  pair  of  glasses  will  cause  it  and  right 
ones  will  cure  it.  Thousands  have  been  cured 
by  the  right  ones.'  ...  Dr.  Gould  may  easily 
understand  why  the  enthusiasm  of  the  neurolo- 
gist and  the  ophthalmologist  is  stilled  as  he  reads 
these  sentences.  If  there  is  one  fact  that  has 
hitherto  appeared  easy  of  demonstration  in  the 
conduct  of  cases  of  migraine  it  is  that  the  ocular 
element  in  them  is  generally  small  and  that  the 
correction  of  the  ametropia  and  heterophoria 
present  exerts  but  a  feeble  influence  on  the  at- 
tacks, and  that  a  complete  cure  is  the  exception 
(perhaps  not  in  10%  of  the  cases)  by  any  form 
of  ophthalmic  therapeusis.  Moreover,  almost 
every  neurophthalmologist  regards  the  immediate 
eye  symptoms  —  phosphenes,  scintillating  or 
fortification,  scotomata,  cloudiness  of  vision, 
hemiopia,  aching  of  the  eyes,  etc.,  as  only  inci- 
dentally related  to  the  visual  apparatus." 

After  having  listened  to  the  above  extracts, 
I  think  you  will  readily  agree  with  me  that  it 
ill  behooves  the  authors  of  these  editorials  and 
book  reviews  to  accuse  Dr.  Gould  of  extrava- 
gance of  statement.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me, 
before  this  audience,  to  enter  into  any  elaborate 
statement  as  to  the  source  of  eye  strain.  Let 
me  only  remind  you  that  there  may  be  an  astig- 
matism in  either  eye  and  that  superimposed 
upon  a  basic  error  of  refraction  in  such  a  manner 
that  uncorrected  we  might  have  four  focal  points, 
two  in  each  eye,  and  no  one  of  them  fall  properly 
upon  the  retina,  and  that  in  addition  to  these, 
there  may  be  such  muscular  imbalance  that  the 
eyes  not  only  tend  to  diverge  or  converge,  but 
very  possibly  one  eye  may  tend  to  rise  above  or 
fall  below  the  other,  and  that  all  these  six  errors 
must  be  corrected  for  binocular  single  vision. 
Such  a  demand  for  continuous  nervous  stimulus 
is  a  constant  drain  upon  that  nervous  reserve 
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which  ev«7  one  must  have  to  tide  him  oyer 
times  of  stress  and  depression. 

The  basis  upon  which  all  these  criticisms  are 
made  would  appear  to  be  that  eye  strain  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  conditions 
enumerated,  whereas,  every  ophthalmologist 
knows  full  well  that  eye  strain  should  be  spoken 
of,  not  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  various  nervous 
depressions  which  foUow,  but  as  the  precipi- 
tating cause.  There  are  thousands  of  men,  in 
fact  most  everybody,  who  have  some  ocular 
defect;  many  such  people  are  unaware  that  there 
is  anything  the  matter  with  their  eyes  imtil 
commencing  presbyopia  emphasizes  their  infirm- 
ity. Such  people  have  no  nervous  disturbance 
whatever,  although  other  individuals  with  exactly 
the  same  refractive  or  miiscular  errors  are 
continual  sufferers  with  headache  or  other  ner- 
vous phenomena.  Indeed,  it  is  not  the  eyes 
which  are  responsible.  The  result  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  man  behind  the  eyes;  if  ha 
nervous  eqmlibrium  is  such  that  it  is  easily 
disturbed,  or  if  his  power  of  resistance  to  nervous 
irritation  is  diminished,  then  there  follows  some 
functional  nervous  disturbance  which  exhibits 
itself  at  the  point  where  the  individual  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  maintains  peaceful  activity, 
so  to  speak.  One  man  has  headaches,  another 
has  dyspeptic  symptoms,  another  has  muscular 
twitchings,  and  so  on.  This  fact,  that  it  is  the 
man  and  not  the  eyes  which  is  responsible,  is 
easily  exempUfied  in  the  life  history  of  such  an 
individual.  When  he  is  a  lad  and  working  hard 
in  school,  using  his  eyes  many  hours  a  day,  his 
nervous  disabilities  may  be  very  great.  If  when, 
he  leaves  school,  his  wwk  makes  no  great  demands 
upon  his  eyes  so  that  the  amount  of  nervous 
depression  is  much  less,  he  "  outgrows "  his 
headaches,  or  what  not.  But  if  it  happens  to 
befall  him  that  he  has  typhoid  fever,  or  suffers 
an  attack  of  influenza,  or  has  great  mental  worry, 
or  any  other  physical  or  mental  condition  which 
reduces  him  much  below  the  normal  state  of 
health,  so  that  the  resistance  to  the  nervous 
strain  springing  from  his  eyes  is  diminished,  all 
his  old  symptoms  retium.  If  then  he  comes  to 
the  oculist  and  is  properly  fitted  to  glasses  and 
relieved  of  his  symptoms,  the  chances  are  that 
if  he  meets  his  oculist  a  couple  of  years  later,  he 
will  say, "  I  have  gotten  all  over  that  astigmatism 
you  prescribed  glasses  for,"  and  goes  his  way 
happUy.  But  as  he  approaches  forty-five  years 
of  age  and  presbyopia  diminishes  his  ability  to 
correct  his  refractive  error  and  the  gas  in  the 
evening  is  duller  than  it  was  before,  his  head- 
aches recommence. 

Now  there  are  other  individuals  whose  nervous 
balance  is  such  that  in  their  best  estate  they  are 
absolutely  unfitted  to  withstand  the  nervous 
exhaustion  which  results  from  frittering  away 
their  nervous  reserve  by  ocular  strain,  and  at 
no  time  in  their  lives  can  they  use  their  eyes 
with  impunity  without  the  aid  of  properly  cor- 
recting glasses,  and  the  least  disturbance  in  the 
adjustment  of  their  lenses  will  produce  headaches, 
if  not  other  nervous  phenomena.    In  these  days, 


even  the  la]rman  has  become  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  eye  strain  produces  headache;  in 
fact,  he  has  become  almost  convmced  that  eye 
strain  produces  all  headache,  and  it  happens  to 
me  every  year  or  two  that  a  man  ccHnes  into  my 
office  relating  a  tale  of  headache  dating  back 
only  a  week,  or  two  weeks,  which  arouses  my  sus- 
picions, and  when  I  place  a  clinical  thermometer 
in  his  mouth  the  temperature  confirms  the  thought 
that  I  may  have  before  me  a  case  of  walkmg 
typhoid,  and  such  it  may  eventually  prove  to  be. 

You  wiU  have  noticed  that  in  the  extracts  I 
read  you  in  reference  to  migraine,  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  migraine  is  often  in- 
herited, but,  gentlemen,  are  not  eyes  inheritedT 
It  is  very  common  to  find  similar  refractive  orora 
running  through  a  whole  family,  and  I  myself 
have  cognizance  of  one  well-known  family  in 
which  there  were  twenty  cases  of  eonvergeai 
strabismus  in  three  generations.  With  my  neuro- 
logical friends  I  agree  that  migraine  is  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  central  nervous  system,  that  it 
is  allied  to  epilepsy,  that  it  has  crises  similar  in 
native,  that  it  is  controlled  by  the  same  drugs, 
that  it  is  not  ocular  in  fact,  yet,  you  will  notice 
that  in  one  of  oiu:  extracts  it  is  absolutely  assumed 
that  the  oculist  thinks  it  is  the  eyes  and  not  the 
brain  which  sees,  and  that  phosphenee,  scintil- 
lating scotomata,  hemiopia,  etc.,  are  seen  by 
the  eyes  and  not  by  the  brain,  therefore  I  would 
simply  state  that  all  seeing  is  done  by  the  brain, 
and  that  the  eyes  are  only  the  instrumoits  of  the 
seeing  apparatus. 

It  must  have  happened  to  every  oculist  who 
has  prescribed  glasses  for  patients  suffering  from 
migraine  that  when  the  .patients  retiuTied  after 
two  or  three  y«ars  they  related  that  they  had 
been  entirely  relieved  until  quit-e  recently,  and 
that  the  return  of  the  migraine  and  oUier  nervous 
symptoms  made  them  think  that  their  glaaes 
should  be  changed.  After  examination  a  change 
usually  seems  advisable  and  they  will  probably 
return  again  two  or  three  years  later  and  repeat 
that  they  were  immediately  relieved  by  the  glasses 
prescribed  and  that  their  symptoms  have  only 
again  recently  returned.  Such  cases  are  by  no 
means  unconmion;  nevertheless,  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  quoted  as  saying  that  all  migraine  can  be 
cured  by  correcting  the  error  of  refraction.  The 
truth  is  that  imcorrected  ocular  error  produces 
sufficient  nervous  irritation  to  precipitate  these 
attacks  in  people  otherwise  predisposed  to  thdr 
occurrence.  The  same  is  equally  true  in  those 
cases  of  nervous  debility  which  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  nervous  prostration.  One  sees 
many  such  cases  where  the  nervous  breakdown 
may  or  may  not  be  due  to  the  eyes,  and  very 
likely  is  not  due  to  the  eyes,  who  have  passed 
through  a  period  of  iUness  and  who  have  nearly 
recovered  the  control  of  their  nervous  system, 
who  havie  gained  in  fiesh,  who  look  well,  who 
feel  well,  but  who  nevertheless  are  unable  to 
undertake  the  active  duties  of  life;  they  cannot 
go  anywhere  to  meet  and  talk  with  people,  cannot 
go  down  town  and  mingle  in  the  crowds,  and 
cannot  even  entertain  in  their  own  homes  with- 
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oat  {mstration  "  from  weakness."  In  this 
conditicHi  they  remain  for  years,  yet  if  for  some 
reason,  attention  is  drawn  to  their  eyes,  and  they 
have  them  examined  and  put  on  glasses  correcting 
thrar  refractive  or  mnsculaT  error,  they  promptly 
get  well.  There  are  other  cases  of  less  serious 
n^^ous  disturbance,  happening  more  often  in 
men,  in  which  there  is  unusual  irritability  of  tem- 
per, impati(«ce,  lack  of  ability  to  concentrate 
attention  upon  what  they  read,  even  although 
the  topics  may-  be  those  in  which  they  take  the 
greatest  interest,  where  an  ocean  voyage  or 
other  change  of  scene  which  takes  them  away  from 
the  usual  and  accustomed  use  of  their  eyes  for 
near  work,  seems  to  have  relieved  them  of  all  their 
symptoms,  and  yet,  upon  returning  to  their  work, 
the  same  story,  after  a  short  interval,  is  repeated. 
Such  eases  are  often  permanently  cured  by  a 
proper  correction  of  the  error  of  refraction. 

I  will  say  a  word  about  so-called  nervous 
dyspepsia,  although  I  prefn  to  speak  of  such 
cases  as  nervous  dyspeptics.  One  approaches 
.  these  oases  with  diffidence  at  the  present  time 
wheA  it  would  seem  that  the  surgeons  are  pro- 
posing to  cure  all  cases  of  dyspepsia  by  operations 
up<Hi  the  stomach.  Nevertheless,  it  has  often  been 
my  lot  to  be  told  by  patients  that  after  a  correction 
of  the  error  of  refraction,  unexpectedly  to  them, 
their  dyspeptic  symptoms  had  disappeared. 

When  it  comes  to  the  more  difficult  question 
of  the  relationship  of  ocular  strain  to  epilepsy 
and  chorea,  I  can  only  say  that. having  written 
on  this  subject  some  years  since,  it  has  been  my 
good  or  bad  fortune  to  have  many  such  cases 
referred  to  me  for  an  opini<m  and  treatment. 
Yet  in  the  adult  where  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy 
have  been  present  for  some  time,  I  have  never 
seal  a  cure  when  glasses  were  prescribed  and 
worn,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  their 
removal  increases  the  number  and  virulence  of 
the  attacks,  and  such  patients  are  always  imwOl- 
ing  to  give  them  up.  In  children  and  in  youth, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  epileptiform  convul- 
sions in  nowise  distinguishable  from  true  epi- 
lepsy have  been  absolutely  cured  by  correcting 
the  error  of  refraction  or  the  muscular  imbalance. 

I  have  here  two  other  editorials  from  which  I 
wish  to  roftd  short  extracts.  They  are  both 
from  the  Lancet: 

"  Nor  is  it  found,  generally  speaking,  that  the 
sympt(Hn8  attendant  upon  proved  astigmatism 
sure  so  serious  as  Dr.  Goidd  would  have  us  believe. 
Donders  was  probably  not  far  wrong  when, 
aft»  pointing  out  the  ahnoet  universallity  of 
the  condition,  he  said  that  a  degree  of  less  than 
dioptre  was  rarely  disturbing  to  vision.  Nothing 
»  more  common  in  presbyopic  hypermetropes 
than  to  see  astigmatism  first  become  manifest  at 
the  age  of  forty  years  or  thereabouts,  and  then 
to  call  for  correction,  not  so  much  for  the  relief 
of  discomfort  as  for  the  improvement  (^  sight." 

In  tlus  you  will  see  the  same  wrong  assumption, 
that  because  a  smi^  error  of  refraction  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases  produces  no  symptoms 
before  forty  years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  all 
BJoaB  errofB  can,  therefore,  be  disregarded.    In 


this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Don- 
das  was  a  Dutchman,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
Dutch  are  of  a  more  phlegmatic  nature  than 
Americans,  for  it  is  certainly  true  that  among 
our  own  people  small  errors  of  refraction  are 
much  more  likely  to  produce  reflex  nervous 
irritations  than  lu-ge  errors  with  accompanying 
poomiess  of  vision.  The  reason  is  obvious: 
With  a  large  error  the  patient  sees  poorly  and 
abandons  the  effort,  while  with  a  small  error  and 
high  acuity  of  vision,  the  patient  is  often  tempted 
to  maintain  his  correction  from  the  moment  he 
awakens  until  he  retires  at  night. 

My  other  quotation  diows  that  all  editorial 
writers  do  not  think  this  a  "  fantastic  and  foolish 
hj^mthesis,"  and  so  well  expresses  my  own 
opinion  that  with  it  I  \nll  close  this  rather  infor- 
mal talk: 

"  Oiu-  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  these  con- 
ditions has  been  matched  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  efforts  of  the  patients  to  use  their  eyes 
are  not  made  apparent  by  any  marked  symptoms 
of  inflammation  in  these  organs  themselves,  but 
are  apt  to  excite  a  trun  of  neuroses  which  have 
hitherto  distracted  the  attention  of  physicians 
from  the  eyes  and  concentrated  it  upon  the 
stomach,  brain  or  other  oigan  to  the  distress  of 
the  patient  and  the  opprobrium  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Gould  sometimes  takes  for  granted  what  a 
Scotch  jury  would  return  as  '  Not  proven.'  But 
it  is  clear  that  in  every  case  in  which  the  various 
sjrmptoms  commonly  included  under  the  torms 
'chronic  dyspepsia'  and  'biliousness'  are  pres- 
ent and  prove  resistant  to  ordinary  treatment 
it  would  be  well  to  obtain  the  advice  and  opinion 
of  an  ophthalmic  surgeon,  for  this  can  certainly 
do  no  harm  and  may  quickly  abolish  the  trouble 
and  restore  the  patient  to  health." 

BTE   STRAIN  AS  A  FACTOR  TO   BB  CONSIDERED   IN 
CHIIiDREN  BACKWARD  IN  THEIR  BTUDIBS.* 

BT  AUMK  OBBBICiroOS,   H.D.,   BO«n>H. 

Eye  strain,  with  the  natural  inclination  to 
avoid  it,  is  the  cause  of  much  child  inattention 
and  apparent  backwardness,  and  this  is  well 
recognizied,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  always  given 
the  attention  it  deserves.  This  latter  is  hugely 
due  to  two  important  factors, — the  desire  of  the 
parents  to  avoid  the  use  of  glasses  by  the  child 
and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  such  children 
have  a  normal  acuity  of  vision.  That  more 
attention  is  being  paid  to  this  subject  at  present 
than  formerly  is  evidenced  by  the  adoption  of 
the  routine  testing  of  the  eyes  of  children  in  many 
of  the  public  schools-of  the  country.  This  is  a 
long  step  in  advance,  but  as  usually  conducted 
it  simply  points  out  those  children  whose  visual 
acuity  is  below  normal  and  who  often  cannot 
by  any  amount  of  strain  improve  their  sight. 
Near-fiighted  children  who  are  quickly  detected 
by  the  school  test  can  often  read  for  hours  wifh 
the  book  held  at  their  near  points,  and  frequently 
are  the  bri^test  scholus  in  the  school,  wlule 
their  hypermetropic  neighbors  of  equal  mental 

*Bcad  before  the  Bwton  Sooiety  for  Hedjeol  Improveainit, 
DW,  6,  1»M. 
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capacity,  who  pass  the  school  test  by  a  more  or 
less  excessive  accommodative  effort,  finding 
that  they  cannot  maintain  for  long  the  added 
strain  necessary  for  near  work,  fall  behind  in  their 
studies.  The  ambition  of  these  latter  to  keep 
up  with  their  mates  often  leads  them  to  make 
the  necessary  accommodative  effort  during  the 
first  of  the  school  year,  but  they  soon  give  up 
the  imequal  contest  and  content  themselves 
with  excelling  in  out-door  sports,  in  nature 
study,  in  their  school  gardens,  and  in  manual 
training.  I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  study  advantage  is  permanently 
with  the  near-sighted  child,  for  that  is  far  from 
the  truth.  The  myopic  child  usually  becomes 
more  and  more  myopic  imtil  the  eyes  become 
weak  and  diseased,  and  from  then  through  after 
life  the  individual  is  more  or  less  handicapped 
thereby,  while  the  hypermetropic  child  may 
struggle  through  school  far  below  his  myopic 
mate  in  marking,  to  take  up  some  life  work  which 
does  not  require  close  vision  and  eventually  be 
the  more  successful.  Both  need  the  help  of  the 
oculist  and  his  dreaded  spectacles  to  put  them 
on  an  equal  footing  with  their  normal  sighted 
mates.  Teachers  should  therefore  be  trained 
to  observe  the  symptoms  of  eye  strain  as  weU 
as  to  test  the  visual  acuity  which  latter,  in  my 
opinion,  is  of  the  lesser  importance. 

Of  the  objective  symptoms  of  eye  strain  in 
school  children  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the 
following:  Backwardness  in  children  otherwise 
bright  and  active,  inattention  during  the  study 
hour,  especially  when  the  child  will  not  study 
about  things  which  have  aroused  great  interest 
in  the  field  or  garden,  frequent  rubbing  of  the 
eyes  or  pressing  them  shut  with  the  hands  to 
rest  the  tired  ciliary  muscles,  frequent  changes 
of  the  position  of  the  book  or  head  with  the  en- 
deavor to  make  the  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence balance  better,  and  scowling,  blinking, 
or  pinching  the  lids  together  when  trsdng  to  study. 
Twitching  of  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  muscles 
often  amoimting  to  a  facial  chorea  may  be  ob- 
served. The  child's  eyelids  are  often  red  and 
the  edges  covered  with  scales  with  an  increase 
of  this  condition  on  attempting  to  use  the  eyes. 
Subjectively  the  child  wiU  complain  that  the 
words  run  together  requiring  a  rubbing  or  shut- 
ting of  the  eyes  to  make  the  words  come  clear 
again  with  the  periods  of  clear  vision  becoming 
shorter  and  the  rubbing  and  closing  more  fre- 
quent. The  eyes  feel  hot  and  painful  until  the 
child,  unable  to  keep  up  this  unnatural  strain, 
is  practically  forced  to  become  inattentive  to 
the  book  and  necessarily  backward  in  all  that 
pertains  to  book  knowledge.  This  forced  inat- 
tention aids  the  entry  of  those  thoughts  of  mis- 
chief which  are  said  to  be  present  in  the  idle  mind. 

Frequently  the  complaint  is  of  increasing 
Headache  so  that  on  arriving  home  the  little 
sufferer  has  to  be  put  to  bed  with  what  is  called 
a  "  sick  headache." 

These  symptoms  are  being  better  understood 
by  all,  and  this  has  been  proven  to  me  by  my 
experience  of  the  past  few  years,     j 


I  shall  not  take  yoiur  time  desmbing  eases  to 
support  the  above,  but  simply  make  the  state- 
ment that  I  have  seen  many  a  ease  'vriiere  the 
correction  of  an  astigmatic  or  hypermetroiHe 
error  of  refraction  has  been  of  untold  beiefit 
and  placed  a  seemingly  backward  child  nearer 
the  normal  plane.  Ilie  criticism  is  often  made 
that  if  a  child  be  aeaat  to  an  oculist,  glaases  wiU 
be  ordered  anyway.  This  has  grown  out  of 
the  fact  that  few  children  are  sent  to  an  oculist 
until  the  defective  eye  condition  has  become 
apparent,  and  of  course  requires  correction. 
Occasionally  when  I  have  told  parents  that  thor 
child  did  not  need  glasses  they  have  exjaeBeed 
surprise  and  made  the  above  criticism.  It  may 
be  that  sometimes  glasses  are  unnecesBarily 
prescribed,  but  is  it  not  better  so  than  that  many 
of  these  children  be  held  back  by  their  eye  strain 
remaining  unrelieved.  There  is,  however,  some 
truth  in  the  criticism,  which  makes  it  clear  that 
oculists  should  always  look  at  their  patients 
from  the  broad  standpoint  of  physicians.  Qiil- 
dren  who  are  referred  to  oculists  by  family  physi- 
cians have  usually  had  their  physical  conditioii 
made  as  good  as  possible,  but  many  children 
are  sent  directly  by  parents  and  teacheas  and 
the  oculist  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  the 
children  whose  vitahty  is  reduced  by  admoids, 
nasal  obstructions,  anemias,  or  other  more  or 
less  obvious  abnormalities,  the  correction  of 
which  by  the  family  physician  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  wearing  glasses  for  a  shght  error 
of  refraction.  Many  robust  children  with  slight 
hypermetropia  do  their  work  with  no  trouble 
or  strain  \mtil  some  sickness  weakens  them  and 
their  power  of  accommodation  which  may  neces- 
sitate rest,  tonics,  or  temporary  glasses,  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual  case.  It  is  in 
such  cases  that  the  oculist  and  family  physician 
should  be  of  mutual  help. 

In  closing  let  me  turge  you  to  kwk  upon  eye 
strain  as  an  important  factor  to  be  considered 
in  all  children  backward  in  their  studies,  espe- 
cially if  they  present  some  of  the  other  symptoms 
mentioned  above,  and  I  feel  sure  that  such  a 
course  will  be  foimd  productive  of  good  in  many 
cases.  P]ven  in  the  really  feeble  minded  benefit 
may  be  obtained  by  wearing  the  correcting 
glasses  which  enable  the  attention  to  be  fixed 
without  strain.  I  have  shown  in  a  paper  recently 
published '  that  the  majority  of  feeble-minded 
children  have  marked  errors  of  refraction,  and 
this  being  true,  though  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  back- 
ward children,  it  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
the  above  suggestion. 

etb:  strain  considerkd  as  a  factor  in  the 
production  of  lateral  curvature  of  the 

SPINE.* 

BT    HKNRT    W.    KILBURN,    H.D.,    BOSTON. 

My  paper,  this  evening,  will  be,  with  a  few 
additions,  a  short  r^umd  of  a  paper  I  read  last 
March,  before  the  New  England  Ophthalmologi- 

>  Proceedinga  of  the  National  Edneatioa  Am..  1908,  !>■«•  lOlX. 
*  Read   before  the  Boston  Society  for  Ifedieal  ImiiroTCiiMnt, 
Deo.  6,  1904. 
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cal  Society,  and  afterwards  published ,  in  the 
Boston  Medicai.  and  Surgical  Journal.' 

As  long  ago  aa  1894,  the  idea  occurred  to  me 
that,  in  certain  cases,  there  was  some  causative 
relation  between  eye  strain  and  scholiosis.  The 
first  case  which  brought  this  idea  to  my  mind 
was  the  one  quoted  as  "  Case  II "  in  my  paper 
of  March  last.  The  patient  was  a  girl  eight  years 
of  age.  When  I  first  saw  her,  she  had  compound 
hypermetropic  astigmatism.  Two  years  later, 
I  found  that  she  had  compound  myopic  astig- 
matism. A  little  later,  she  developed  a  right 
hyperphoria.  The  latter  condition  caused  her 
to  tilt  her  head  to  one  side,  and  I  referred  her 
to  Dr.  R.  W.  Lovett,  for  correction  of  faulty 
attitude.  Dr.  Lovett  found  a  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine.  I  ordered  exercise  prisms  for  the 
c<HTecti<m  of  the  hyperphoria,  and  Dr.  Lovett 
povBcribed  appropriate  exercises  for  the  trunk 
muscles,  and  the  scholiosis  and  hyperphoria 
slowly  disappeared. 

Since  then,  I  have  had  a  number  of  cases 
which  have  led  me  to  believe,  without  question, 
that  refractive  error  or  vertical  heterophoria 
may,  in  certain  cases,  be  a  predisposing  cause 
of  scholiosis.  To  particularize,  any  refractive 
error  w  any  c<mdition  of  muscular  imbalance, 
which  causes  a  growing  child  to  bring  the  eyes 
too  near  the  object  viewed,  and,  therefore,  to 
lean  forward  too  far  over  the  desk,  or  which 
causes  a  tilting  of  the  head  to  one  side,  may,  in 
my  opinion,  induce  a  lateral  curvature.  Under 
such  conditions,  a  right-handed  patient  will 
generally  support  the  head  by  placing  the  left 
hand  under  the  chin,  and  leaning  the  left  elbow 
on  the  desk,  and  then,  leaning  forward  to  an 
excessive  degree,  will  assume  an  attitude  which 
causes  a  left  u|^)er  dorsal  spinal  curve,  —  that  is, 
the  right  shoulder  will  droop,  and  the  convexity 
of  the  dorseJ  curve  will  be  to  the  left.  In  the 
case  cited  above,  I  think  it  quite  possible  that 
the  tilt  of  the  head  to  the  right,  thus  produced, 
nmy  have  caiised  the  right  hyperphoria  which 
the  patient  had  for  a  time.  The  astigmatic 
axes  in  this  case  were  both  horizontal,  so  that 
there  was  no  other  possible  cause  for  the  hyper- 
phoria, which  had  not  previously  been  present. 

Again,  my  experience  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  an  oblique  astigmatic  axis,  by  causing  the 
patient  to  tilt  the  head  to  one  side,  to  obtain 
clearer  vision  (a  fact  with  which  every  ophthal- 
mologist is  familiar),  induces  a  faulty  attitude, 
and  that,  when  the  head  is  habitually  tilted  to 
one  side,  and  the  patient  is  a  growing  boy  or 
girl,  that  is,  one  who  is  in  the  plastic  condition 
of  adolescence,  a  lateral  ciu*vature  of  the  spine 
may  be  induced.  If  this  condition  is  neglected 
too  long,  the  curved  portion  of  the  spine  becomes 
anchylosed,  and  it  may  prove  very  difficult  to 
correct  the  deformity. 

Simple  myopia  causes  the  patient  to  lean  too 
far  forward  over  the  desk,  in  order  to  bring  the 
eyes  nearer  to  the  object  looked  at.  So,  also, 
does  hypermetropia  of  high  degree,  because  a 
patient  so  afflicted  will  approach  the  eyes  too 
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near  to  the  object  viewed,  in  order  to  obtain 
larger  images,  though  they  will  not  be  clear  ones. 
Either  of  these  conditions  may,  in  my  opinion, 
induce  a  lateral  curvature. 

As  I  stated  in  my  paper  of  March  last,  Scholder, 
of  Lausanne,  has  foimd  a  close  relationship 
between  myopia  and  scholiosis.  He  has  reported 
statistics  of  2,314  school  children,  of  whom  571 
had  a  lateral  curvature.  He  found  that  the 
amount  of  myopia  varied  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  d^ree  of  scholiosis.  His  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  1903. 

There  have  been  reported  a  number  of  cases 
of  torticollis  in  which  eye  strain  undoubtedly 
played  a  rdle.  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Jack  had  such  a 
case  several  years  ago.  So  far  as  I  know,  how- 
ever, the  idea  has  not  previously  been  advanced 
that  an  oblique  astigmatic  axis  might  be  a  pre- 
disposing cause  of  schoUosis.  Also,  the  idea 
that  increasing  myopia  might  cause  scholiosis 
occurred  to  me  nine  years  before  the  publication 
of  Scholder's  paper. 

Among  all  the  cases  that  have  seemed  to  bear 
out  my  theory,  the  most  interesting  one  was  a 
case  in  which,  apparently,  the  scholiosis  affected 
the  refraction  to  a  marked  degree.  The  patient 
was  a  yoimg  boy.  At  three  successive  examina- 
tions, under  a  cydoplegic,  two  years  apart,  I 
found  a  diminishing  hypermetropia.  This,  of 
course,  was  equivalent  to  an  increasing  myopia. 
It  occurred  to  me, — at  the  third  examination,  that 
it  would  be  well  to  examine  the  spine.  I  did  so, 
and  foimd  a  well-marked  scholiosis,  — a  left  upper 
dorsal  and  right  lumbar  curve.  I  referred  the 
case  to  Dr.  Lovett,  who  found  a  lateral  curvature 
which  did  not  disappear  on  suspension.  In  this 
case,  it  was  evident  that  the  scholiosis,  by  causing 
a  slouching  position  at  the  school  desk,  had 
diminished  the  hypermetropia  (that  is,  had 
changed  the  refraction  towards  myopia)  by 
necessitating  too  great  an  amount  of  convergence. 

I  thiok  that  uncorrected  refractive  error  is 
capable  of  inducing  scholiosis,  and  that  scholiosis 
is  capable  of  inducing  myopia,  —  one  form  of  re- 
fractive error. 

My  excuse  for  reading  this  paper  is  that  I  wish 
to  make  a  plea  which  I  believe  my  experience 
entirely  justifies.  This  plea  is  that,  in  every 
case  of  marked  tUting  of  the  head  to  one  side,  or 
of  increasing  myopia  or  diminishing  hyperme- 
tropia, the  spine  should  be  examined,  and  that, 
in  every  case  of  spinal  curvature,  the  refractive 
error  should  be  carefully  corrected. 

The  majority  of  cases  illustrating  this  theory 
have  been  growing  boys  and  girls,  — girls  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  In  all  the  cases,  except  one 
(a  boy),  there  was  poor  muscular  development. 
In  all  the  cases,  without  exception,  there  had 
been  a  rapid  increase  of  the  body  weight  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  muscular  strength. 

As  I  said  in  my  paper  of  last  March,  eye  strain 
and  scoliosis  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  in 
a  vicious  cycle,  as  do  eye  strain  and  neurasthenia. 
It  is  only  by  correcting  both  the  scholiosis  and  the 
refractive  error  that  the  patient  can  be  materially 
helped. 
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BTB  STRAIN  AND  SBrUSX  PHENOMENA  OF  NASAL 
OBIOIN.* 

BT   HamR-  H.   KAMXMLL,  U.D.,  BO«ION. 

My  paper  is  devoted  to  a  brief  account  of  certain 
reflex  phenomena  of  nasal  origin,  most  of  which 
resemble  the  ordinary  sjrmptoms  of  eye  strain; 
and,  as  the  cases  in  which  these  man&estations 
occur  iisually  have  a  faulty  refraction  and  real 
symptoms  of  eye  strain,  those  due  to  the  nose 
are  frequently  considered  to  be  manifestations  of 
the  refractive  error,  and  glasses  are  prescribed 
with  the  expectation  that  they  will  relieve  the 
patient,  a  result  which  is  manifestly  impossible. 

It  is  evidently  of  the  utmost  impbrtance,  to 
both  the  patient  and  the  oculist,  that  the  latter 
shall  rec<^ize  the  presence  of  the  nasal  factor, 
and  refer  the  case  to  a  rhinologist  for  examina- 
tion and  treatment;  and  yet,  I  have  failed  to 
find  in  the  textbooks  on  ophthalmology  more 
than  a  brief  reference  to  the  fact  that  nasal  dis- 
orders may  give  rise  to  ocular  symptoms  resem- 
bling those  ^  eye  strain. 

In  a  recent  treatise,  edited  by  Posey,  I  find 
the  nuut  explicit  reference  to  the  subject  that  I 
have  yet  seen,  and  I  quote  it  in  full  as  an  excellent 
Bummary  of  the  nasal  conditions  which  I  wish 
to  consider,  and  also  of  most  of  the  manifesta- 
tions caused  by  them,  as  far  as  I  have  observed. 
The  passive  is  as  follows:* 

"  A  spur  on  the  septum,  or  a  septum  so  de- 
flected as  to  have  its  convex  surface  in  contact 
with  the  adjoining  turbinated  body,  hypertrophy 
oi  the  middle  or  even  of  the  inferior  turbinated 
body,  or  any  other  form  of  nasal  disease  or 
deformity  which  may  be  accompanied  by  hyper- 
esthesia of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
may  produce  reflex  symptoms  in  the  eyes. 
These  may  cause  pain  and  photophobia,  lacry- 
mation,  persistent  or  recurring  conjunctival 
or  ciliary  injection,  blepharospasm,  accommo- 
dative or  muscular  asthenopia,  etc."  In  other 
words,  pressure-contact  in  the  nose  may  cause 
sjnnptoms  like  those  of  eye  strain. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  studying  these  cases,  with  the  object  of 
determining,  if  possible,  whether  the  combined 
nasal  and  ocular  symptoms  present  any  features 
sufliciently  characteristic  and  constant  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  making  a  ptobtMe  diagnosis  of 
nasal  trouble. 

The  fact  that  subjective  symptoms  referred 
to  the  nose  were  usually  absent,  while  pain  in 
the  eyes  and  head  was  often  severe,  made  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  persuade  the  patient  that 
he  needed  the  services  of  a  rhinologist  rather  than 
an  oculist.  I  have  succeeded,  however,  in  ob- 
taining a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  nose 
in  about  125  cases  which  were  referred  for  ex- 
amination because  the  eye  symptoms  were 
r^arded  as  suggestive  of  trouble  in  the  nose; 
and  some  form  of  contact  was  reported  in  fully 
90%  of  these  cases. 
f.   It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  in  a 

*  B«*d  before  the  Beaton  Society  for  Hedicsl  ImproTement, 
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majority  of  cases,  the  nasal  factw  (if  ix«sait) 
may  be  recognized  by  its  manifestatimis  in 
connecticm  with  the  eyes  and  head. 

In  general,  the  sjrmptoms  resooible  those  of 
eye  strain,  but  on  closer  examination,  certain 
anomalous  features  will  be  found,  different  from 
those  due  to  a  faulty  refraction  alone.  More- 
over, in  addition  to  these  subjective  symptoms 
which  simulate  eye  strain,  a  faulty  nose  may 
also  cause  reai  symptoms  of  eye  strain  through 
its  ^ect  upon  the  refraction. 

Speaking  broadly,  an  raror  of  refraeti<»i  is  con- 
sidered to  be  relatively  constant  in  a  given  case, 
or  else  to  change  gradually  in  a  definite  nuuiner  as 
the  result  of  some  progressive  trouble^  such  as 
myopia  or  incipient  cataract.  But  in  the  presoiee 
of  intranasal  contact,  the  refraction  is  subject  to 
striking  variations,  depending,  apparently,  upon 
changes  in  the  amount  of  pressure  in  the  nose, 
especially  sudden  changes.  The  refracti<»i  may 
be  myopic  to-day  and  hyperopic  to-morrow;  or,  in 
case  of  astigmatism,  the  axis  is  liable  to  rotate 
through  an  arc  of  from  10°  to  75°.  . 

Among  the  symptoms  observed  as  character- 
istic of  nasal  trouble,  headache  was  the  most  con- 
stant. In  many  cases  the  patient  was  auxire  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  two  SSereot  varieties  of 
headache,  one  of  which  was  usually  attributed 
to  eye  strain,  while  the  other,  which  was  apt 
to  begin  independently  <rf  any  use  of  the  eyes, 
was  attributed  to  the  "  stomach,"  or  the 
"  nerves,"  etc. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  nasal  head- 
ache are:  (1)  That  it  may  begin  at  any  time 
whether  the  eyes  are  used  or  not.  (2)  That  it 
is  generally  unilateral  (at  least,  whoi  it  b^^) 
and  that  it  usually  begins  in  some  on«  definite 
part  of  the  head,  each  attack  b^inning  in  the 
same  place  in  a  given  case.  (3)  The  pain  becomes 
worse,  if  anything,  when  the  patient  Ues  down, 
while  the  act  of  walking  or  stooping  results  in  a 
throbbing  that  is  almost  intolerable. 

The  morning  headache,  which  is  present  on 
waking,  and  disappears  within  an  hour  or  two 
after  risisng,  is  almost  invariably  of  nasal  origin, 
due  to  congestion  of  the  turbinate.  When  the 
patient  gets  upon  his  feet,  washes  his  face,  etc., 
the  congestion  and  its  resulting  pressure  tend  to 
diminish  and  the  pain  ceases. 

Symptoms  of  asthenopia,  other  than  headache, 
—  pain  in  the  eyes,  photophobia,  injection  of  the 
conjunctiva,  etc., — were  usually  associated  with 
the  headache;  and  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
relieved  by  correcting  the  refraction  was  theb 
only  characteristic  feature. 

A  very  striking  symptom  in  severe  eases  was 
a  sense  of  confusion  on  attempting  any  mental 
exertion  —  if  it  involved  the  use  of  the  eyes 
as  well  as  the  mind  (as  in  adding  a  column'  of 
figures),  the  confusion  of  mind  was  more  pro- 
noimced.  In  these  cases  there  was  also  partial 
loss  of  memory  and  utter  despondency  —  one 
patient  expressed  it  in  a  word  by  saying  that  he 
was  "  a  hopeless  nervous  wreck." 

Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  nose  was 
responsible;  but  the  <»ly  evidence  I  have  to  offw 
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»  the  fact  that,  in  ahnopt  every  one  of  th^  ctees 
of  this  type,  operation  for  the  correction  of  the 
nose  was  followed  by  most  gratifying  results; 
the  local  symptoms  of  headache,  etc.,  either 
disappeared  entirely,  or  else  became  insignificant; 
idiile  the  general  nervous  and  phjrsical  condition 
b^an  to  improve,  and  has  continued  to  do  so 
in  some  twelve  or  fifteen  cases  which  I  have  been 
able  to  follow,  the  earliest  dating  back  six  years. 

A  faulty  muscle  balance  was  found  in  so  few 
cases,  and  was  so  transient  when  it  did  occur, 
that  its  presence  was  r^arded  cmly  as  corrobora- 
tive evidence. 

Next  to  headache  and  the  other  symptoms  of 
asthenopia,  arumaliea  in  the  refraction  were  the 
most  constant  featiires  of  importance  as  an  aid 
to  diagnosis.  The  error  was  seldom  the  same  in 
the  two  eyes;  it  was,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  astigmatic  in  the  eye  corresponding  to  the 
affected  side  of  the  nose  (and  also  to  tiie  side  of 
the  head  in  which  the  pain  occiured);  the  axis 
of  astigmatism  on  the  affected  side  was  usually 
"  against  the  rule  "  or  oblique,  and  not  synmietri- 
cal  with  that  of  the  other  eye,  in  case  the  latter 
were  astigmatic;  and  (even  more  characteristic) 
the  redaction  was  subject  to  the  most  erratic 
variations,  frequently  sudden,  and  due,  appar- 
ently, to  jKvssure  changes  in  the  nose. 

In  case  of  both  sides  of  the  nose  being  affected 
the  Etymptoms  are  bilateral,  and  the  diagnosis 
becomes  more  difficult,  and  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  headache,  the  asymmetry  of 
the  axes  (if  astigmatism  is  present)  and  the 
presence  of  a  variable  error  of  refraction;  this 
latter  point  being  (rften  assumed  at  the  first  visit 
firmn  the  fact  that  the  patient  offers  for  inspec- 
tion some  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  glasses,  prescribed 
at  short  intervals,  each  change  having  resulted 
in  temporary  relief. 

The  effect  on  the  refracti<m  of  an  operation  on 
the  nose  is  very  striking.  I  have  notes  on  some 
sixty-five  cases,  most  of  which  were  refracted 
before  and  after  operation.  In  those  with  simple 
hyperemia  or  myopia  before  operation,  there 
seems  to  be  a  marked  tendency  for  the  error  to 
diminish,  while  an  astigmatic  axis,  "  against  the 
rule  "  or  oblique,  tends  to  rotate  towards  a  posi- 
tion symmetrical  with  that  of  the  other  eye. 
In  short,  the  condition  tends  to  become  more 
normal;  and,  still  more  striking,  is  the  fact  that 
the  errcn:  changes  from  a  variable  to  a  fixed  quan- 
tity, so  that  six  or  eight  weeks  after  the  opera- 
tion, glasses  may  be  prescribed  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success. 

F<H-  the  reports  on  the  noses  of  my  patients, 
I  am  especially  indebted  to  Dr.  Leland,  Dr. 
Crockett,  Dr.  Goodale,  Dr.  Hammond  and  Dr. 
White,  through  whose  co-operation  I  have  been 
able  to  carry  on  my  investigations. 

IN  WHAT  CASES  SHOULO  BTB    STRAIN   BE 

SUSPBCTBD.* 

BT  mama  >.  jack,  h.d.,  BoaroN. 

The  subject  of  my  remarks  is  one  of  point  of 
view,  and  aKhough  I  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  omit 
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mention  of  the  topics  to  be  spoken  of  by  other 
readers,  there  will  necessarily  be  some  repetition  as 
my  own  subject  touches  naturally  some  of  theirs. 

When  patients  apply  directly  for  the  reli^  of 
eye  strain  it  is  usu^y  because  their  symptoms 
are  r^erred  to  the  eyes  themselves.  The  vision 
may  be  good  or  poor,  but  a  blurring  comes  on 
immediately  or  soon  after  b^inning  to  use  the 
eyes,  intensified  in  some  cases  to  a  swimming  of 
the  page,  and  clear  vision  can  be  got  again  only 
by  shutting  the  eyes  and  resting.  Or  there  is 
some  form  of  asthenopia,  —  fatigue  and  discom- 
fort ox  pain  in  the  eyes  during  or  following  use 
or  else  in  the  head,  —  and  headache  must  be. 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  results 
of  eye  strain.  Nowis  there  any  kind  of  headache 
which  suggests  an  ocular  origin  more  than  others? 
Of  course,  when  the  pain  comes  on  during  or 
immediately  after  near  use  of  the  eyes  and  this 
repeatedly  the  inference  is  direct.  Apart  from 
thjs  direct  connection,  however,  headaches  which 
are  around  ot  back  of  the  eyes,  frontal  and  occi- 
pital, are  especially  suggestive;  temporal  and  of 
the  vertex  less  so  but  not  uncommon  I  think; 
the  latter,  however,  in  my  experience,  suggests  a 
neurasthenic  element. .  When  these  headaches, 
no  matter  what  their  situation,  are  independent 
in  point  of  time,  there  is  more  doubt,  but  I  have 
found  that  headaches  on  awakeniog  in  the  morn- 
ing and  those  coming  on  late  in  the  day  are  es- 
pecially suggestive.  Even  though  they  come 
on  at  irregular  intervals  of  days  or  weeks  only, 
there  is  yet  the  same  possibility  to  be  determined, 
in  the  absence  of  other  more  obvioiis  cause  by 
therapeutic  test.  In  just  what  proportion  of  cases 
of  migraine  the  nerve  storm  is  caused  or  pre- 
cipitated by  ocular  strain  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  connection  in  very  many, 
and  it  would  seem  to  me  a  grave  omission  in  all 
such  cases  not  to  put  the  eyes  into  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  for  work,  even  when  there  are 
no  local  symptoms. 

Further  local  suggestions  of  strain  come  from 
eyes  which  become  congested  in  use  or  that  have 
a  chronic  conjunctivitis  and  inflammation  of  the 
margin  of  the  lids  with  crust  formation  and,  it 
may  be,  with  thickening  of  the  Ud  and  loss  of 
lashes.  There  are  indeed  other  causes  of  these 
conditions,  but  strain  from  faulty  refractive  con- 
ditions is  a  common  one.  Sensitiveness  to  light, 
too,  unaccounted  for  by  other  conditions  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  same,  and  I  can  personaUy  attest  the 
relief  afforded  by  glasses.  Blepharospasm  alone, 
or  even  accompanied  by  other  twitchings,  is  often 
due  in  the  same  way  to  the  imperfections  of  eyes, 
but  of  course  not  always,  and  they  may  be  but 
a  part  of  a  more  general  chorea  of  other  origin. 

There  are  many  people  who  cannot  go  to  the 
theater,  ride  in  cars  or  go  shopping,  without, 
headache,  vertigo,  confusion  or  severe  prostra- 
tion following.  Many  if  not  most  of  these  cases 
are  to  be  explained  by  faulty  refractive  or  mus- 
cular conditions;  at  least  most  of  such  oases  that 
I  see  find  relief  when  these  faulty  conditions  are 
removed.  The  same  explanation  holds  when 
similar  symptoms  come  on  in  crowded  streets  or 
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in  watching  games,  etc.  These  cases  as  well 
raise  the  presumption  of  an  ocular  origin. 

Faulty  position  of  the  head  and  neck  may 
come,  and  I  am  sure  not  rarely,  from  defec- 
tive muscle  balance  if  not  from  astigmatism,  and 
there  may  be  in  addition  a  marked  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  face.  The  head  of  a  per- 
son with  a  tendency  of  one  eye  above  its  fellow 
will  naturally  assume  a  position  requiring  the 
least  strain  for  the  combined  action  of  his  eyes, 
and  that  position  will  be  a  fairly  characteristic, 
certainly  a  suggestive  one.  It  is  easy  to  verify 
this  on  any  patient  having  a  paralysis  of  an 
ocular  muscle;  the  efforts  to  avoid  diplopia  by  a 
position  of  the  head  to  favor  the  faulty  miiscle 
are  readily  understood,  the  "head  being  tiumed 
toward  the  action  of  the  affected  muscle.  I  have 
operated  on  such  cases  with  relief  to  decided 
asthenopia,  and  in  one  case,  particularly,  with 
the  result  of  straightening  the  head  and  with 
very  favorable  influence  in  restoring  the  proper 
symmetry  of  the  face  which  had  developed  in 
an  unsymmetiical  way.  The  further  influence 
of  eyes  with  muscular  or  refractive  error  on  the 
spine  will  be  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Kilbum. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  chiefly  of  symptoms 
which  have  a  more  or  less  obviously  direct  con- 
nection with  the  eye,  but  the  possibiUty  of  eye 
strain  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  in  other 
things  where  the  dependence  is  less  apparent. 
Here  we  are  on  more  uncertain  ground,  yet  ex- 
perience teaches  that  nausea,  dizziness,  dyspepsia, 
"the  blues,"  nervousness  and  irritability,  insom- 
nia, brainfag,  neurasthenia  and  a  general  inability 
to  take  up  the  burdens  of  life  —  may  all  be  in- 
fluenced, aided  or  brought  about  by  the  ever- 
present  effort  of  the  eyes  to  overcome  an  imper- 
fect shape  or  balance.  To  one  who  has  seen 
many  times  the  mental  wreck  which  eyes  can 
cause,  such  a  connection  is  far  from  incredible 
and  indeed  does  not  seem  unusual.  It  is,  of  course, 
hard  for  many  to  see  this  standpoint.  The  man 
who  reads  in  a  moving,  joggling  car,  with  his 
glasses  askew,  and  has  always  done  so  with  no 
hint  of  discomfort,  cannot  imdeistand  why  I, 
many  times  imder  similar  circumstances  and  in 
a  very  few  minutes,  have  nausea  and  an  upset 
stomach.  This  would  easily  prove  to  me,  even 
if  I  were  not  an  oculist,  that  the  eye  can  affect 
the  stomach,  and  experience  teaches  me  that  it 
can  be  a  factor  in  the  other  things  as  well.  It 
would  be  easy,  I  think,  to  demonstrate  some  of 
these  symptoms  by  wearing  prisms  placed  in  a 
certain  way  or  by  the  use  for  a  while  of  cylindrical 
lenses  with  wrong  axes. 

Whether  we  are  to  go  further  and  suspect  the 
eyes  as  the  wreckers  of  lives,  as  in  reported  cases 
of  Carlyle,  De  Quincey,  Nietzsche,  etc.,  or  whether 
we  are  ever  to  consider  that  the  eyes  may  be  a 
factor  in  undermining  the  health  and  sowing 
the  seed  for  disease,  is  a  question  that  admits  of 
much  controversy  and  is  therefore  irrelevant 
at  the  present  time.  My  own  idea  is  that  there 
is  something  of  truth  in  the  claim.  This  same 
thought  leads  to  the  problem  of  the  relation  of 
the  eye  to  the  development,  tendencies  and  char* 


acteristics  of  the  yOimg.  Dr.  Greenwood  will, 
I  presume,  touch  on  this  matter;  it  is  proper, 
however,  that  I  should  mention  it  from  the  p<Nnt 
of  view  of  my  topic. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  in  the  cases  that  we 
have  been  speaking  of, —  these  of  reflex  nervous 
disturbance, —  the  patient  may  complain  of  the 
eye  but  little,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  fact  also 
that  the  greater  the  error  the  less  the  probabihtjr 
that  the  strain  will  show  itself  elsewhere  than  in 
the  eye.  It  is  not  my  experience  that  the  con- 
verse of  this  is  true. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  explain  how  these  things  happen,  or  why  some 
should  suffer  and  others  with  siiailar  eyes  go 
free.  The  defect  is  the  same,  but  the  individual 
different.  I  may  say,  however,  that  the  presence 
of  good  or  even  normal  vision  has  nothing  to  do 
with  lessening  the  suspicion  thrown  on  the  eyes; 
in  fact  it  increases  it  if  anything.  It  is  not  what 
we  see  but  how  we  see  that  is  the  important 
thing.  It  is  the  lesser  degrees  of  error  that  cause 
the  most  trouble,  slight  degrees  of  astigmatism 
causing  a  constant  nagging  on  the  ciliary  mi»eie 
not  made  to  do  such  work.  Greater  degrees  of 
error  cause  poor  vision  and  poor  vision  maintained 
by  no  effort  causes  no  strain.  Nor,  as  we  have 
said,  should  the  suspicion  thrown  on  the  eyes 
be  cast  aside  because  the  trouble  does  not  follow 
directly  the  supposed  cause;  the  drain  may  not 
empty  the  reservoir  for  some  time.  And  finally 
we  should  not  think  the  case  ended  from  an  eye 
standpoint  when  the  first  pair  of  glasses  falls 
to  have  an  influence  on  the  symptoms.  (A 
patient  with  unlike  eyes  may  demand  for  his 
comfort,  lenses  of  a  certain  relative  strength, 
another  one  will  be  imrelieved  by  these  and  is 
comfortable  only  with  what  was  refused  by  the 
first  one.  The  mental  upset  often  caused  by 
glasses  is  seldom  spoken  of.  These  facts  and 
others  as  well,  make  it  impossible  at  times  to  be 
sure  of  good  results  at  first,  no  matter  with  how 
much  care  and  pains  the  work  has  been  done.) 
"Fitting  glasses"  is  not  like  fitting  clothes. 

It  wiU  be  understood,  I  hope,  that  I  have  been 
speaking  not  of  certainties,  but  of  suspicions,  and 
the  suggestions  which  some  symptoms  give  of 
the  influence  of  eyes  in  causing  or  aiding  in  their 
production.  An  oculist  will  not  give  glasses 
for  the  relief  of  headache  without  inquiring  closely 
into  other  conditions,  and  he  will  endeavor  also 
not  to  confuse  an  asthenopia  caused  by  ill  health, 
which  may  not  be  relieved  by  glasses,  with  asthe- 
nopia of  other  kinds .  I  have  pointed  out,  however, 
that  certain  apparently  negative  signs, —  the 
existence  of  good  or  normal  vision,  the  absence 
of  symptoms  in  the  eyes  themselves  and  the  lack 
of  connection,  in  point  of  time  of  the  symptoms 
with  the  use  of  the  eyes,  —  are  not  in  reaJity  such. 

DIFFICTJLTIKS    ENCOUNTEBBD    IN    THE     PRE8CBIP- 
TION  OF  QLA.83ES.* 

BT   FBBD  M.  aPAIOIMa,   M.D.,   BOaTOH. 

Many  people,  both  medical  and  lay,  have  the  idea 
that,  if  an  oculist  prescribes  a  pair  of  glasses,  the 

*  R«sd  bafora  tbe  Boston  Society  (or  Uedioal  Inmrarvment,  Dm, 
6,1904.  ^^ 
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jSatient  shbiiI4  be  able  to'wetur  them'from  ihi 
'^Mii  without  any  discomfdill.  It' is  also  exf 
'  tietted  that  all  the  eymptoKis  attributed  to  the 
•eye  Strain  should  disappear  fbrthwith  as  soon 
as  the  glaas^  are  put  on.  But  it  often  happens 
'titat  a  patient  dote'  not  receive  this  immediate 
teUef  which  has  been  expected,  but  not  infre- 
quently feels  more  uncoiiifortable  for  the  timel 
being.  The  oculist  is  theii  very  apt  to  come  in 
tor  a  goodly  share  of  criticism.  It  is  the  object 
of  Uiis  paper  to  give  some  reasons  why  a  fairly 
large  percentage  of  cases  should  not  experience! 
this  immediate  relief,  and  why  such  cases  should 
reserve  their  critibism  \mtil  they  have  given  their 
glasses  a  fair  and  propa  trial.  It  is,  of  course, 
presupposed  that  the  refractive  error  has  been 
carefully  and  accurately  determined,  and,  what 
is  equally  essential,  the  frames  properly  adjusted 
and  the  lenses  accurately  centered. 

The  visual  act  is  concerned  with  a  rather  deli- 
cate co-ordination  of  various  nervous  and  muscu- 
lar factors.  In  a  person  with  an  error  of  refrac- 
tvm,  this  co-ordination  tends  in  an  abnormal 
manner  to  overcome  the  error  in  so  far  as  it  can. 
The  older  a  person  grows,  who  has  an  uncorrected 
error  of  refraction,  the  more  habitual  and  auto- 
matic, so  to  speak,  this  abnormal  co-ordination 
becomes.  As  would  be  expected  from  this,  in 
Uie  case  of  children  it  is  the  exception  that  one 
has  very  much  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  wear 
their  proper  correction,  for  the  reason  that  the 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  visual  act  have  not 
become  so  firmly  established,  but  that  they  can 
be  readily  readjristed.  In  adults,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  often  requires  a  coitsiderable  time  before 
the  new  co-ordination  brought  about  by  wearing 
glasses  becomes  thoroughly  customary  and  auto- 
matic. Not  imtil  this  does  happen  can  one  expect 
to  get  the  full  benefit  from  the  glasses.  For  this 
reason,  therefore,  it  is  much  better  for  one  to 
put  on  glasses  as  soon  as  any  symptoms  of  eye 
strain  show  themselves,  rather  than  put  ofiF 
.the  "  evil  day  "  as  long  as  possible. 

The  time  in  whi<Sh  one  is  becoming  accustomed 
to  wearing  glasses  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
period  of  adaptation.  As  already  intimated,  it 
varies  a  good  deal  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient;  from  a  matter  of  a  day  or  two  in  children 
to  two  or  even  three  months  in  old  people.  In 
prescribing  glasses  it  is  always  wise,  as  a  matter 
of  routine,  to  inform  patients  that  in  all  prob- 
ability their  glasses  wUl  not  feel  perfectly  oom- 
f<»table  at  first,  otherwise  they  are  likely  to  think 
that  some  mistake  has  been  made,  and  may  meet 
any  subsequent  explanations  with  a  good  deal 
of  incredulity. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  age  perhaps  the 
most  conmion  cause  that  tends  to  prolong  the 
period  of  adaptation  is  a  faulty  balance  oi  the 
eztonal  ociilar  muscles.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions both  eyes  are  accustomed  to  fix  the  point 
of  regard  without  any  apparent  effort.  If  one 
^ose  refraction  is  normal  looks  at  a  near  object 
he  has  to  use  a  certain  definite  amount  of  accom- 
modation and  at  the  ^ame  time  an  equally 
d^nite  amoimt  of  convergence.    The  relation 


between  these  two  factors  is  a  very  close  one. 
An  over  or  imder  stimulation  of  one  ten,ds'.to 
affect  the  other  in  a  like  degree.  When  a  person 
has  a  refractive  error,  the  normal  relationship 
between. thiese  two  factors  is  disturbed.  A  hyper- 
metrope,  for  instance,  has  to  use  his  accommoda- 
tion in  excess  of  his  convergence.  Consequently, 
in  such  cases  there  is  an  increased  stimulus  to 
convergence.  Myopes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
obliged  to  use  little  or  no  accommodation,  and 
consequently  in  them  the  stimulus  to  convergence 
is  lacking.  Hypermetropia  is  therefore,  as  a  rule, 
associated  with  a  convergence  excess,  or  eso- 
phoria;  myopia  with  a  convergence  insufficiency, 
or  exophoria.  It  should  be  readily  apparent 
that  correcting  the  hypermetropia  or  myopia  — 
and  the  same  applies  to  a  hypermetropic  or 
myopic  astigmatism — would  tend  to  restore  the 
normal  relationship  between  the  accommodation 
and  the  convergence.  This,  however,  as  a  rule 
takes  time,  and  not  until  the  muscle  balance  is 
restored  to  normal  limits  will  the  eyes  feel  per- 
fectly comfortable. 

Other  cases  which  find  it  difficult  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  glasses  are  those  which  show  a  marked 
difference  in  the  refractive  error  of  the  two  eyes. 
This  condition  of  unequal  refractive  error  is 
known  as  anisometropia.  Physiologically  it  is 
impossible  for  the  accommodative  action  to  be 
exerted  differently  in  the  two  eyes.  Conse- 
quently in  anisometropia  a  person  cannot  see 
distinctly  with  both  eyes  at  the  same  time. 
For  this  reason  the  faculty  of  binocular  vision 
does  not  receive  proper  cultivation.  When  the 
error  in  the  two  eyes  is  corrected,  and  the  visual 
acuity  equalized  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  condi- 
tion of  true  binocular  vision  is  frequently  re- 
stored. This  takes  place  as  a  rule  only  after  a 
period  of  time.  In  anisometropia  also  we  often 
find  the  most  marked  cases  of  faulty  muscle 
balance.  If  the  deviation  is  very  marked,  cor- 
recting the  error  in  the  two  eyes  may  give  rise 
to  a  troublesome  diplopia.  Before  glasses  were 
worn  one  or  both  of  the  retinal  images  may  have 
been  so  indistinct  as  to  be  readily  disregarded. 
Correcting  the  refractive  error  tends  to  sharpen 
the  retinal  images,  and  they  then  may  become 
so  distinct  as  to  obtrude  themselves  on  the 
patient's  notice,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  diplo- 
pia. It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  oculist  to  obtain 
binocular  vision  if  possible.  If  patients  will  not 
tolerate  the  correction  of  both  eyes,  one  has  to 
be  satisfied  with  correcting  one  eye  and  giving 
either  no  correction  or  a  partial  one  in  the  other. 
Whether  or  not  a  patient  will  accept  a  double 
correction  in  these  cases  can,  as  a  rule,  only  be 
told  by  trial. 

Another  condition  which  often  gives  rise  to 
trouble  when  glasses  are  first  worn,  especially 
in  yoimg  people,  is  spasm  of  the  accommoda- 
tion. Where  young  people  are  hard  at  work 
over  their  books  they  occasionally  get  their 
ciliary  muscles  into  a  state  of  tonic  spasm.  As 
a  result,  if  they  are  hypermetropic,  in  testing 
them  they  may  show  a  much  smaller  amoimt  of 
hypermetropia  than  they  really  possess,  or  even 
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an  amount  of  myoiria.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if 
these  cases  are  given  glasses  which  correct  only 
the  error  manifest  under  the  spasm,  such  glasses 
will  not  tend  to  relieve  the  condition,  but  may 
prolong  or  even  aggravate  it.  When  such  a 
person  is  given  a  proper  correction  determined 
under  a  mydriatic,  it  will  often  take  some  time 
for  this  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  to  relax, 
and  until  the  relaxation  is  complete  the  glares 
will  cause  a  blurring  of  distant  objects.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons,  therefore,  why  all  young 
people  should  have  their  refractive  errors  deter- 
mined under  a  mydriatic  is  to  avoid  overlooking 
just  this  condition. 

The  causes  already  mentioned  depend  upon 
conditions  present  in  the  eyes.  Besides  these, 
glasses  themselves  frequently  have  the  effect  of 
producing  changes  in  the  appearance  of  objects, 
which  oftentimes  causes  a  feeling  of  confusion 
and  discomfort. 

First,  glasses  may  change  a  person's  idea  of 
distance.  Concave  glasses  tend  to  make  objects 
appear  farther  off,  while  convex  glasses  have  the 
opposite  effect.  One  of  the  most  frequent  com- 
plaints of  which  an  oculist  hears  is  the  trouble 
a  person  has  with  new  glasses  in  going  up  or 
down  stairs,  stepping  on  or  off  curbstones  or 
electric  cars,  etc.  One  has  the  feeling  that  the 
steps  are  nearer  or  farther  off  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  mistaken  judgment  in  the  distance  has 
occasionally  led  to  rather  disastrous  results.  It 
is  always  wise,  therefore,  to  caution  patients 
against  this. 

Again,  glasses  may  tend  to  change  the  apparent 
size  of  objects;  concave  glasses  causing  a  reduc- 
tion and  convex  glasses  an  increase  in  size.  My- 
opes, as  a  rule,  with  their  concave  glasses,  com- 
plain considerably  of  the  reduced  size  of  objects, 
and  not  infrequently  one  is  obliged  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  their  reading  glasses,  because  they 
cannot  become  accustomed  to  the  apparent  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  print. 

Again,  glasses  may  cause  trouble  by  altering 
the  apparent  shape  of  objects.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  cylindrical  glasses  in  astigmatism, 
especially  if  the  axes  of  the  astigmatism  are 
oblique.  The  effect  is  to  make  square  objects 
appear  oblong,  or  more  frequently  still  trapezium 
shaped;  i.  e.,  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom.  They  also  frequently  make  horizontal 
surfaces  appear  sloping.  Prismatic  glasses, 
prescribed  for  muscular  insufficiencies,  have  very 
much  the  same  effect.  AH  these  changes,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  noticed  after  the  glasses  have  been 
worn  for  a  short  time,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one 
is  obliged  to  modify  his  prescription  for  these 
reasons. 

The  prismatio  effect  of  looking  obliquely 
through  ^<^ses  is  also  rather  disturbing  to  the 
novice.  When  the  line  of  sight  passes  outside 
of  the  optical  centre  of  an  eye-glass,  a  prismatic 
displacement  of  objects  takes  place,  and,  as  a 
rule,  also  objects  become  less  distinct.  This 
effect  is  of  course  greater  the  stronger  the  lenses. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  it  means 
that  a  person  must  turn  his  head  and  look  directly 


at  an  object  rather  than  turn  the  eyes.  There 
has  within  a  few  years  been  introduced  a  special 
lens  called  the  toric  lens,  which  is  designed  to 
correct  this  difficulty.  These  lenses  are  groiuid 
convex  on  the  outer  side,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  curvature  of  one  meridian  is  a  longer  or 
shorter  curve  than  the  meridian  at  right  Mie^ 
to  it.  This  has  the  effect  of  producing  a  combina- 
tion of  a  convex  spherical  surface  with  a  convex 
cyUndrical  surface.  The  outer  surface  is  made 
quite  markedly  convex.  To  compensate  for  this 
the  inner  surface  is  made  sufficiently  concave  to 
bring  the  strength  of  the  lens  to  what  is  required. 
With  these  lenses  it  does  not  make  much  differ- 
ence where  the  line  of  sight  cuts  them,  as  one  gets 
everywhere  practically  the  same  lens  equivalent. 
These  lenses  are  a  great  comfort  to  a  person  who 
has  to  wear  a  strong  glass,  as  by  them  they  are 
enable  to  obtain  a  much  larger  and  clearer  field 
of  vision. 


Clintcal  tDrpwtmntt. 

BOSTON  CITY  HOSPITAL  CLINICAL  MEETING. 
Dbc.  8,  1904. 

Dh.  Lund  in  the  chair.  Db.  Crandon,  secre- 
tary.   The  following  cases  were  shown: 

A    CYST    OF    GARTNZB's    DUCT    DXTBNDINO    FBOH    THX 
VAGINA  INTO  THB  PABAIIirrBIUH. 

BT  xRiraaT  BOTBM  TOOMa,  if.D.,  Boerow, 
Second  A— iitant  Vuitiae  Phyneia»  far  Diam—  •/  Womm,  Btrntan 
CiH/  Hotjnlal;  AnMant  in  Otpueolon,  Hanard  IMml^ 
School. 

The  smaller  cysts  of  Gartner's  ducts  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  adult,  and  tmdoubtedly  the 
fetal  structures,  from  which  these  cysts  take 
origin,  are  present  much  more  often  than  the 
literature  of  the  subject  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
as  they  are  seldom  apparent  unless  the  seat  of 
pathological  changes.  The  larger  cysts,  extend- 
ing from  the  vagina  into  the  broad  ligament,  are 
rare:  for  this  reason  the  following  case  is  rep<Hted. 

Mrs.  Q.,  thirty-six  years,  married,  was  seen  with 
Dr.  E.  C.  Hixon  on  June  17,  1904,  in  regaid  to  open- 
tive  treatment  for  procidentia.  Seven  months  pre- 
vious she  had  been  delivered  of  a  birge  baby  by  a 
difficult  hi^  forceps  operation. 

Physical  examination:  Wdl  developed  and  nour- 
ished woman.  Heart  and  lungs  were  negative.  The 
abdominal  wall  was  flabby  and  deeply  marked  by  stric 
The  perineum  was  relaxed  with  bilateral  tears  extend- 
ing mto  each  posterior  sulcus,  and  the  letroverted 
uterus  could  be  forced  down  to  the  entrance  on  stnun- 
ing.  There  was  a  brge  rectooele  and  small  cystocele. 
On  the  ri^t  ade  of  the  cervix,  partially  imbedded  in  its 
substance,  was  a  cyst  which  extended  out  toward  the 
vaginal  fornix,  the  general  appearance  of  wfaidi  is 
shown  in  the  drawing.  It  was  not  tense  and  the  fluid 
could-  be  forced  upbraid  throu^  the  vaginal  waQ  by 
pressure  upon  the  lower  end. 

While  under  ether,  an  opening  like  a  button-faide 
could  be  felt  in  the  right  lateral  fornix.  TUs  was 
about  li  cm.  in  diameter.  The  general  tlbapa  of  the 
cyst  was  that  of  the  finger  of  a  rubber  g^ove,  —  long 
and  slender,  —  posably  6  cm.  in  length. 
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He  caliber  was  quite  the  same  throughout  except 
at  the  lower  end  which  was  bulbous,  as  here  the  wall 
was  evidently  stretched  and  rendered  translucent  by 
the  constant  gravitation  of  the  fluid  within.  After 
incision  the  little  finger  passed  with  ease  through  the 
slit  in  the  va^nal  waU  and  for  about  3  cm.  beyond;  at 
which  point  the  cyst  ended  in  a  rounded  extremity. 
Examination  with  a  small  silver  probe  failed  to  reveal 
any  further  extension.    The  contained  fluid  was  clear 


and  watery  with  a  slight  mucoid  consistency,  which 
caused  it  to  flow  more  slowly  than  the  usual  contents 
of  the  parovarian  cysts.  The  diagrammatic  section 
ezpliuns  the  relation  of  the  sac  to  the  surrounding 
sizuctures. 

The  inside  was  lined  with  a  smooth  shining  mem- 
brane closely  connected  with  the  cyst  wall,  the  his- 
tology of  which  is  shown  by  the  drawing  from  a  micro- 
scopic section  of  the  portion  removed  at  operation. 


.  am  indebted  to  Dr.  H.  C.  Low,  of  the  Children's 
ft  spital,  for  the  following  pathological  repKort: 

'  Specimen  is  a  bit  of  tissue,  hardened  in  alcohol, 
th  1  and  curved  so  that  it  is  apparently  the  thin  wall 


of  a  cavity.  It  is  nearly  2  cm.  in  length  and  at  the 
larger  and  thick  end  is  2  cm.  broad  and  j-  mm.  thick; 
at  the  small  end  it  is  1.5  cm.  broad  and  1  mm.  thick. 

Section  of  the  larger  end  shows  on  the  outer  convex 
surface  the  typical  mucous  layer  of  the  vaginal  wall. 
The  main  part  of  the  section  is  made  up  of  very  vas- 
cular muscular  tissue ;  it  is  in  most  part  quite  normal, 
but  in  places  just  beneath  the  mucous  layer  these  small 
collections  of  small  round  mononuclear  cells  is  evidence 
of  a  slight  chronic  inflammatory  process.  The  inner 
concave  surface  is  lined  with  a  angle  layer  of  columnar 
epitheUum. 

Sections  farther  up,  near  the  smaller  end,  eliow 
similar  genersJ  structure;  except  that  the  main  part 
of  the  wall  is  thinner,  less  vascular,  and  shows  a  more 
marked  increase  of  fibrous  tissue  and  small  round 
mononuclear  cells.  This  chronic  inflammatory  pro- 
cess is  more  marked  near  the  mucous  surface,  while 
adjacent  to  the  inner  surface  the  tissue  is  more  vascular 
and  slightly  edematous.  The  columnar  epithelial  cells 
are  in  these  sections  larger,  taller  and  in  some  places 
are  piled  up  several  deep,  forming  folds.  They  are  not 
flattened  nor  desquamating.  "Diey  are  not  ciliated, 
though  in  some  places  they  are  drawn  out  to  a  point 
and  show  what  may  be  the  rudiments  of  cilia. 

Previous  to  the  repair  of  the  perineal  tear,  the  vaginal 
portion  of  the  cyst  wall  was  removed  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  what  remained  touched  with  crude  car- 
bolic acid. 

The  wound  healed  without  complications. 

I  am  able  to  find  but  three  cases,  beside  my 
own,  where  the  cyst  extended  from  the  vagina 
into  the  parametrium.  These  were  published  by 
Watts,*  in  1881;  Veit,'  in  1882;  and  Routh',  in 
1894. 

In  Watts'  patient  the  cyst  was  in  the  anterior 
vaginal  wall,  simulating  an  urethrocele.  After 
incision,  a  probe  passed  upward  could  be  felt 
midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  left 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  He  con- 
sidered that  it  entered  the  abdominal  cavity. 

In  the  case  reported  by  Veit,  the  cyst  was  the 
size  of  a  child's  head  and  protruded  from  the 
vagina  making  micturition  difRcult  by  pressure 
upon  the  urethra.  The  uterus  was  displaced  to 
the  left  by  a  tense  elastic  mass  in  the  right  broad 
ligament.  The  vaginal  cyst  was  opened  and  a 
piece  cut  from  its  wall  to  insure  drainage.  The 
finger  easily  passed  through  the  vaginal  cyst  into 
the  cavity  in  the  broad  ligament,  on  the  posterior 
wall  of  which  the  ovary  could  be  felt. 

Routh's  interesting  case  apparently  consisted 
of  two  infected  cysts,  one  in  the  vagina  and  the 
other  in  the  broad  hgament,  connected  by  the 
somewhat  dilated  portion  of  the  duct  which  lay 
between  them.  The  vaginal  cyst  discharged  its 
contents  through  another  portion  of  the  duct, 
which  ended  just  beneath  and  to  the  right  side  of 
the  urethra  on  the  anterior  wall.  He  was  able 
to  pass  a  probe  along  the  whole  vaginal  tract, 
and  for  a  distance  of  five  inches  into  the  right 
broad  ligament.  The  entire  vaginal  tract  was 
laid  open  and  the  broad  ligament  cyst  drained 
by  this  means. 

Two  adult  cases  have  been  described  in  which 
ducts  remained  patent  and  discharged  their 
contents  at  the  vestibule  just  below  the  urinary 
meatus    (Lawson   Tait,*   Milton,*);   one   which 
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emptied  into  the  urethra  (Skene');  and  two 
with  collections  of  pus  or  fliiid  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  duct,  which  in  Kelly's  patient,  could  be 
traced  from  close  beside  the  cervix  along  the 
antero-lateral  wall  to  the  ventibule,  on  a  level 
with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  urethra.  Numer- 
ous writers  have  reported  small  cysts,  and  accord- 
ing to  Kelly,"  both  Veit  and  Kiwisch  cite  in- 
stances in  which  small  cysts  were  distributed 
along  the  wall  of  the  vagina  over  the  course  of 
these  structures. 


Under  the  name  of  Gartner's  ducts  we  imder- 
stand  the^estigial  remains  of  the  Wolffian  ducts 
in  the  female.  In  herbivora  and  in  some  other 
animals,  these  embryonic  structures  are  present 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  man;  and  were  de- 
scribed in  the  cow  by  Malphigi'  in  1681  and 
again  by  Gartner  in  1822,*  by  whose  name  they 
are  known. 

Until  the  past  decade,  Uttle  has  been  written 
upon  the  persistence  of  these  ducts  and  the 
pathological  changes  resulting  from  their  presence 
in  the  adult.  Bland  Sutton,"  in  1886,  pubUshed 
his  observations  upon  this  structure  in  the  cow; 
and  in  1894,  Routh  read  a  paper  before  the 
Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  at  the  close  of 
which  are  references  to  the  principal  articles  up 
to  that  time.  Since  that  date,  the  number  of 
reported  cases  has  multiplied  and  in  the  papers 
of  Klein,"  Vassmer,"  Thumin,"  Kossman,"  and 
Meyer*'  will  be  found  a  very  complete  summary 
of  the  subject. 

The  exhaustive  articles  of  the  writers  men- 
tioned above  make  it  hardly  worth  while  to  more 
than  attempt  to  summarize  the  very  conflicting 
reports  of  various  investigators. 

Concerning  the  general  course  of  the  duct  there 


seems  to  be  little  doubt.  It  runs  in  the  broad 
ligament,  imdemeath  the  Fallopian  tube,  and 
sinks  into  the  uterine  substance  at  about  the  level 
of  the  internal  os.  From  this  point  it  continues 
downward  and  inward  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix,  where  it  turns 
upon  itself  in  order  to  reach  the  vault  of  the 
vagina.  Arching  over  the  vault  at  the  side,  it 
extends  along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  vagina,  near 
its  junction  with  the  anterior  wall,  and  event- 
ually comes  to  lie  in  the  anterior  wall;  ending 
in  the  hymen  just  behind  and  a  little  to  one  side 
of  the  urethra.  The  duct  pursues  a  tortuous 
course  in  the  walls  of  both  uterus  and  vagina, 
giving  off  diverticula  which  are  said  to  be  larger 
and  more  numerous  in  the  utmne  tissue. 

Usually  only  scattered  portions  persist,  and 
from  these,  cysts  may  develop  in  any  part  of  its 
course,  but  are  most  frequent  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  vagina. 

The  relation  which  the  duct  bears  to  the  layers 
of  the  vaginal  wall  apparently  varies,  as  it  has 
been  found  imder  the  mucous  membrane,  among 
the  muscle  fibers  of  the  vaginal  wall,  and  in  the 
para-vaginal  connective  tissue. 

According  to  PoUak*,  vaginal  cysts  come  imder 
eight  heads,  when  classified  as  to  source  of  origin : 
I.  Cysts  of  the  vaginal  glands.  11.  Cysts  of 
Muller's  ducts.  III.  Cjrsts  of  Gartner's  ducts. 
IV.  Cysts  of  the  glandular  structures  about  the 
urethra.  V.  Cysts  formed  by  the  dilataticm  of 
the  lymph  channels.  VI.  Cysts  of  the  ureters 
(supernumerary  or  otherwise).  VII.  Cystic  struct- 
ures, formed  by  separation  of  tissues,  into  which 
there  is  an  oiitpouring  of  lymph.  VIII.  Cystic 
degeneration  of  a  thrombus.  To  these  we  may 
add:  IX.  Inclusion  cysts  in  old  scars  aiter 
operation  or  trauma.  Only  a  few  of  the  sources 
mentioned  need  any  special  consideration 
here. 

The  first  class  appear  in  any  part  of  the  vagina, 
especially  on  the  posterior  wall;  are  small  and 
superficial,  often  in  clusters,  and  filled  with 
thick,  v\scid  contents.  As  a  proof  of  this  etiology, 
we  should  find  near  by  either  dUated  or  normal 
glandular  remains,  glandular  structures  in  the 
cysts  wall,  or  a  duct  leading  from  the  cyst  to  the 
vagina.  The  cells  of  the  epithelial  lining  are  apt 
to  be  fiattened.  In  the  cysts  which  arise  from 
portions  of  Muller's  duct  we  may  expect,  a 
cylindrical  epitheUum  which  is  ciliated  in  places, 
large  infoldings  of  the  cyst  wall,  and  signs  else- 
where of  the  partial  persistence  of  the  fetal  con- 
ditions. The  lymphangiectatic  cysts  show  their 
origin  by  the  relations  to  the  surrounding  tissues 
and  their  lining  of  endothelial  cells.  Tl^  inclu- 
sion cysts  arise  in  the  old  scars  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  canal,  and  are  the  result  of  BvaaU 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  becoming 
buried  diuing  the  healing  of  lacerations  of  par- 
turition or  the  wounds  of  operation.  The  cysts 
which  arise  from  Gartner's  ducts  in  the  vagina 
are  usuaUy  of  small  size ;  contain  a  watery,  sli^tly 
mucoid  fluid;  are  attached  to  the  wall  by  a  broad 
base;  and  usually  occur  in  the  vaginal  vault  and 
along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  vagina  in  its  upper 
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third.    They  are  rardy  formed  on  the  anterior 
waU  near  the  entrance. 

Coneeming  the  microscopic  structure  of  the 
walls  of  these  cysts,  as  well  as  of  the  walls  of  the 
ducts  themselves,  opinions  differ.  Some  inves- 
tigators hold  that  muscle  fibres  exist;  others 
find  only  connective  tissue  outside  of  the  lining 
epithelium,  which  in  its  turn  may  be  columnar, 
pavement  or  even  a  combination  of  both.  Two 
writers  report  ciliated,  cylindrical  epithelium;  and 
{Mtpillary  structures,  as  well  as  gltmdular  depres- 
sions have  been  described  in  the  walls. 

So  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  somewhat 
conflicting  literature  of  this  subject,  the  topo- 
graphical situation  of  the  cyst  is  the  most  con- 
clusive proof  of  its  origin. 

They  occur  for  the  most  part  in  the  vaginal 
vault  and  in  the  middle  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
upper  third  of  the  vagina;  although  in  the  lower 
part  they  may  appear  on  the  lat^al  portions  of 
the  anteri<H>  wall.  When  in  the  latter  situation, 
the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  dilata- 
Ij^ons  of  the  ureter  (Kelly)  sometimes  appear  in 
this  locality,  and  also  that  suburethral  al»cess 
might  simiilate  such  a  cyst.  Routh  also  reports 
a  ease  of  uterus  bicomis  septus  with  one  rudimen- 
tary and  occluded  vagina  which,  owing  to  its  loca- 
tion, might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  a  cyst 
of  Gartner's  duct. 

The  lining  membrane,  according  to  Vassmer, 
is  quite  often  a  combination  of  cylindrical  and 
pavement  epithelium  with  or  without  transitional 
forms.  OccasionaDy  ciliated,  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium is  found  in  spots.  Von  Recklinghausen" 
has  d^cribed  papillary  structures,  which  Vass- 
mer considers  uncommon,  and  which  must  be 
differentiated  from  the  glandular  depressions  so 
common  in  these  cysts.  The  same  writer  con- 
siders that  muscular  and  connective  tissue  layeis, 
belonging  properly  to  the  cyst  wall,  have  not  been 
demonstoated,  and  that  their  absence  does  not 
prove  that  such  cysts  are  not  of  Wolffian  origin. 

The  diagnosis  in  the  case  presented  is  the  more 
certMu  in  that  while  fulfilling  the  ordinary  require- 
ments, it  in  addition  extended  in  an  elongated, 
finger-Hke  form  into  the  parametrium  toward  the 
parovarium. 
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A  CASB  or  A8TASIA-ABASU. 
BT  HOBrroM  ranrcn,  u.d.,  BonoH. 

By'astasia-abasia  is  meant  a  loss  of  the  use  of 
the  1^  for  standmg  and  walking,  although  the 
patioit  may  have  complete  control  of  them  for 
other  purposes. 


Mrs.  M .  A.,  age  sixty-Beven,  went  to  bed  one  evening 
nearly  two  years  ago  m  her  usual  health.  On  waking 
the  next  morning  she  was  unaUe  to  use  her  left  leg 
for  walking.  She  has  remained  practically  in  this 
condition  ever  since  althou^  die  la  dt>le  to  walk  on 
crutches. 

When  first  seen,  Nov.  9, 1004,  her  condition  was  the 
same  as  it  is  now,  excepting  that  this  syndrome  has 
improved  somewhat  under  treatment.  When  her 
crutches  were  taken  from  her  she  was  unable  to  take 
a  single  natural  step  and  was  able  to  progress  only  by 
advancing  her  feet  about  an  inch  at  a  time  by  a  sort  of 
scuffling  movement,  comical  to  observe.  You  will  now 
see  that  with  the  aid  of  her  crutches  she  is  able  to  walk 
fairly  well  co-ordinating  the  movements  of  the  left  leg 
with  those  of  the  right  with  considerable  freedom. 
You  will  notice  also  that  while  supported  on  her 
crutches  she  has  complete  control  over  the  movements 
of  the  left  leg  moving  it  about  freely.  The  strength  of 
the  movements  is  also  good.  But  when  I  take  away 
her  crutches  while  walking  she  comes  at  once  to  a 
standstill  and  is  unable  to  progress  excepting  by  a 
short  mincing  and  awkward  movement  which  prac- 
tically prevents  locomotion. 

Physical  examination  in  other  respects  is  entirely 
negative  (including  sensation,  knee  jerks,  pupils,  to- 
nicity of  muscles,  etc.). 

The  trouble  is  plainly  not  paralysis,  but  a  loss 
of  the  power  to  co-ordinate  the  movements  of  the 
legs  for  walking,  while  co-ordination  for  other 
movements  is  retained.  In  other  words,  only 
particular  movements  are  lost.  The  recognition 
of  this  syndrome  is  of  some  medico-legal  impor- 
tance as  it  ia  not  infrequently  claimed  that  a 
claimant  is  a  malingerer,  or,  because„while  claim- 
ing a  loss  of  certain  movements  of  a  limb,  he  has 
been  foimd  to  manifest  others.  The  more  com- 
mon pathology  of  this  affection  is  hysteria. 
Whether  all  cases  are  of  this  nature  is  a  question 
about  which  there  is  much  imcertainty.  There 
are  no  other  evidences  of  hysteria  in  this  case, 
nor  is  there  any  history  of  fright,  shock  or  of  any 
of  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  hysteria,  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  ascribe  the  trouble  to  any  other 
pathology. 

EXCISION  OP  WRIST. 

BT   B.  U   BDBBBU.,   M.D.,   BOaTON. 

This  young  woman,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  a 
saleswoman,  I  oi>erated  upon  in  December  of  1902. 
She  appeared  two  weeks  previously  at  the  Out-Patient 
Department.  At  that  time  she  gave  the  following 
history:  In  1899  began  to  have  pain  and  weakn^  in 
left  wrist  which  she  thought  was  due  to  the  strain  of 
carrying  a  heavy  skirt.  A  short  time  later  she  noticed 
that  there  was  a  swelling  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  on  the  back  of  the  hand  over  the  caipus.  Three 
or  four  times  every  year  since  then  she  hashad  attacks 
of  acute  swelling  and  tenderness  over  this  area,  and 
this  has  extended  to  the  base  of  the  fingers  and  to  above 
the  wrist.  Of  late  there  has  been  great  pain,  tender- 
ness and  weakness  of  the  hand.  Between  these  attacks 
the  wrist  was  weak,  sli^Uy  tender  and  swollen.  Dur- 
ing the  past  four  weeks  the  rotation  of  the  wrist  has 
been  Umited.  The  wrist  had  been  treated  outside  by 
immobilization  for  a  time — under  the  diagnosis  of 
osteo-arthritis. 

The  local  examination  showed  that  the  left  wnst 
had  a  diffuse,  somewhat  tense  swelling  extending  from 
2i  cm.  above  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  to  IJ  cm. 
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below  the  metacarpals.  Directly  over  the  carpal  bones 
is  a  localized  dome-shaped  swelling  with  a  base  the  size 
of  a  fifty-cent  piece.  This  area  is  soft  and  tender. 
Supination  is  limited  about  one  half  and  there  is  con- 
siderable pain  and  tenderness  about  the  wrist.  No 
heat  nor  redness.  A  skiagraph  was  taken  which  seemed 
to  show  a  single  focus  and  limited  disease.  A  second, 
taken  as  a  check,  gave  an  identical  picture,  the  clouded 
outlines  so  characteristic  of  tuberculosis  limited  to  the 
articulations  of  the  mediocarpal  joint  and  a  small 
definite  focus  in  the  os  magnum.  Patient  reacted  to 
a  tuberculin  test. 

The  patient  had  been  under  Dr.  Cotton's  care  in  the 
Out-Fatient  Department  and  owing  to  the  apparently 
limited  involvement  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist-joint  he 
felt  that  an  operation  might  be  done  with  beoiefit  to 
the  patient.  The  following  operation  was  done  on 
Dec.  12,  and  consisted  essentially  of  Ollier's  excision 
of  the  wrist  joint :  The  distal  row  of  carpal  bones  was 
removed  and  the  metacarpal  bones  brought  up  to  fill 
the  space.  Under  ether,  with  a  tourniquet  applied, 
a  vertical  incision  was  made  through  the  skin  begin- 
ning 2.5  cm.  above  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius, 
and  was  carried  down  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
metacarpal  bone.  The  carpal  bones  were  exposed  by 
careful  dissection  and  the  attachment  of  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  brevior  was  cut  away  from  the  third 
metacarpal  bone.  On  opening  the  joint  between  the 
semilunar  and  os  magnum  a  mass  of  jelly-like  synovial 
membrane,  apparently  tuberculous,  was  found.  To 
facilitate  the  removal  of  the  first  row  of  carpal  bones  a 
second  incision  was  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wrist 
from  just  above  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  The  tendon  of 
the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  was  exposed  and  separated 
from  its  attachment  to  the  pisiform  bone.  Working 
through  these  incisions  the  cuneiform,  semilunar, 
scaphoid  and  os  magnum  were  removed.  The  principal 
focus  was  apparently  in  the  semilunar  bone  and  on  the 
adjacent  siirface  of  the  os  magnum,  the  articular  sur- 
face between  the  two  being  bare  of  cartilage.  The 
fascia  was  stitched  with  fine  catgut  over  the  tendons 
in  these  two  incisions.  The  skin  was  closed  with  con- 
tinuous catgut,  and  a  small  rubber  drain  was  inserted 
into  the  joint.  A  sterile  dressing  and  a  splint  were 
applied,  and  the  tourniquet  was  removed. 

The  divided  structures  united  by  first  intention. 
Patient  was  out  of  bed  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
and  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  in  twenty  days. 
For  a  long  time  she  wore  a  light  plaster  bandage  applied 
to  the  hand,  wrist  and  forearm  and  this  was  later 
changed  to  a  leather  armlet  which  was  worn  for  nearly 
six  months.  Patient  now  has  a  perfectly  useful  hand, 
forearm  and  wrist.  She  states  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  work  of  the  day  that  she  cannot  do  with  her 
hand.  There  is  definite  limitation  of  both  flexion  and 
extension.    The  case  may  be  considered  to  be  cured. 

In  view  of  the  commonly  unsatisfactory  results 
following  excision  of  the  wrist,  tbia  case  seems 
to  indicate  that  early,  thorough  removal  of  the 
diseased  carpal  bones,  even  where  the  whole 
carpus  is  not  excised,  will  prove  to  be  a  very 
satisfactory  operation. 

MAUQNANT    PUSTULE    OF    THE    LIP,"     ANTHRAX    SEPTI- 
CEMIA; operation;  recovery. 

BT   L.   R.   O.   CRANDON,   li.D.,   BOBTON. 

This  man,  age  .forty-five,  single,  had  been  handling 
Egyptian  and  Russian  wools  for  a  week.  Four  davs 
before  admission  he  scratched  his  under-lip  whUe 


shaving;  two  days  later  he  noticed  a  sore  blister  just 
below  the  red  edge  of  the  lower  lip;  in  twenty-four 
hours  this  sore  had  become  hard,  red  and  pustular. 
The  patient  walked  to  the  hospital  (Dr.  Burrell's 
service),  not  feeling  very  sick,  piuse  80,  temperature 
100°.  The  situation  and  general  appearance  of  the 
face  are  shown  in  this  sketch  by  Dr.  Cotton  (Fig.  1) 


Fio.  1.  —  Malienant  Pustule  of  the  Lip. 

who  kindly  saw  the  case  with  me.  On  the  skin  of  the 
middle  of  the  tower  lip  was  a  black  crust  as  big  as  a 
thumb  nail,  forming  the  roof  of  a  confluent  pustule. 
Immediately  round  this  was  a  bright  red  zone,  \  inch 
wide,  with  two  or  three  minute  vesicles  on  it.  TTie 
left  face,  the  chin  and  neck  down  to  the  level  of  thy- 
roid, presented  a  puffy  swelling  without  change  of  color. 

The  pustule  with  its  immediate  red  zone  was  excised 
in  a  V-shaped  section  of  the  whole  lip,  and  the  wound 
closed  with  silver  wire  and  silkworm  gut. 

Blood  cultures,  taken  from  the  veins  of  the  ri^t 
elbow  flexure  at  the  time  of  operation,  showed  tiie 
anthrax  bacilli.  Twice  in  the  succeeding  eight  days 
blood  cultures  were  positive,  after  that  negative.  In 
other  words  we  had  here  a  true  anthrax  septicemia. 

During  the  week  following  the  man  had  a  ri|^t- 
sided  pleurisy  with  temperature  up  to  103°.  The 
amount  of  fluid  did  not  warrant  tapping,  l^e  wound 
healed  rapidly  and  the  patient  was  discharged  after 
twenty-five  days,  well. 

excision  op  the  wrist  for  advanced  tuberculosis. 

BT    r.    1.    COTTON,    U.O.,   BOBTOK. 

The  patient,  a  young  woman  of  twenty-six  years,  was 
admitted  to  the  hospital  March  9,  1904,  as  a  tuba- 
culosis  of  the  tendon  sheaths.  She  had  had  trouble 
with  the  right  wrist  for  over  a  year,  growing  steadily 
worse. 

General  health  and  nutrition  were  excellent.  TTie 
right  vprist  showed  marked  spindle-shaped  swelling, 
prominent,  especially  at  the  back  of  the  carpus  and 
anterior  to  the  head  of  the  ulna.    On  careful  examina- 
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tion  the  joint  was  seen  to  be  the  site  of  diaeaee,  appar- 
ently tubercular  and  advanced  to  the  point  of  dia- 
organiution.  The  motions  of  the  wrist  were  very 
sligfat,  the  fingers  much  limited  in 'grange  of  flexion 
and  practically  useless.  A  tuberculin  test  was  posi- 
tive. 

X-ray  examination  showed  a  typical  disorganized 
wrist  joint  involving  the  medioctopal  joint  and  the 
ra(Uocarpal  as  well. 

Operation,  proposed  and  accepted,  was  carried  out 
March  18, 1904. 

(tier's  incision  on  the  back  and  outer  mde  of  the 
wrist  exposed  the  disease.  The  tendon  sheaths  were 
not  aifectedjbut  the  wrist  joint  completely  disorganized. 
A  second  incision  on  the  ulnar  mde  and  the  cutting  of 
t^e  external  carpi  radio  tendons  exposed  the  joint 
freely.  By  a  tMious  dissection  the  proximal  row  of 
carpal  bones,  much  of  the  substance  of  the  distal  row, 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  diseased  radius  (about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  destroyed  articu- 
lation) were  removed  together  with  all  discoverable 
disease.  The  periosteum  was  removed  where  recog- 
nizable. The  joint  was  then  flushed  out  with  salt 
adution,  swabbed  out  with  pure  carbolic  acid  for  one 
minute  and  flushed  with  alcohol.  The  end  of  the  ulna 
was  ^ortened  to  level  up  the  false  joint;  the  cut 
tendons  were  sutured  with  catgut  and  the  wounds 
stitched  loosely  mih  catgut,  blood  clot  being  allowed 
to  fill  the  d^lad  i^ace.  Dnunage  was  used  only  on  the 
ulnar  side  anteriorly  where  there  had  been  a  be^nning 
abscess  under  the  skin. 

The  arm  was  put  up  on  a  splint.  Drainage  was 
removed  in  two  days  and  the  wounds  healed  within 
a  short  time,  practically  per  primam.  There  was  never 
any  pus.  The  patient  was  discharged  April  6,  1904, 
to  the  Out-Patient  Department.  The  pathologist's 
report  was  tuberculosis.  Dec.  2,  1904,  she  was  again 
seen.  The  wrist  had  been  fixed  in  apparatus  until  a 
month  before.  T\iete  had  been  no  trouble,  but  until 
three  weeks  ago  the  muscles  had  not  shortened  enough 
to  accommodate  for  ibe  bone  gap  and  the  fingers  had 
been  useless.  Now  tihe  wrist  shows  redundant  tissue 
and  one  and  one-quarter  inches  shortening.  There  is 
no  sign  of  disease.  All  wrist  motions  can  be  carried 
to  the  full  range  voluntarily.  All  motions  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers  are  normal  except  that  flexion  is 
only  about  one  naif.  If  the  wrist  is  grasped  firmly  to 
support  it,  flexion  is  markedly  better.  The  motion  is 
stiU  improving.  She  is  to  have  a  leather  wrist  support 
for  a  time. 

TUs  case  appears  to  be  cured  thou^  this  cannot 
yet  be  called  certain.  It  docs,  however,  illustrate  the 
operative  possibilities  in  severe  and  advanced  tuber- 
cular wrists. 

The  free  wrist  motion  in  this  case  is  surprising,  and 
may  be  an  argument  for  an  extensive  excision  rather 
than  a  more  conservative  treatment.  On  the  other 
hand  the  long  uselessness  of  the  hand  after  operation 
(from  too  long  muscles)  is  certainly  a  result  of  the 
extensive  removal. 

BtNAL     CAIiCOLOS;      RTDRONSPHROBIS ;      BEUOVAL     OF 

aroNS  FROU  kxdiobt. 

BT   H.   L.    BUSBXLL,   M.D.,  AND   T.  1.   COTTON,  U.I>.,  BOSTON. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  patient  had  an  attack 
<A  pain  in  lower  i^ht  abdomen  running  down  into  right 
groin;  the  1^  was  drawn  up.  Pain  was  so  severe  as 
to  require  mmphia.  Never  passed  any  stone  or  gravel 
so  far  as  known.  Has  had  no  similar  attack  since, 
but  has  had  more  or  less  dra^ng  pain  in  right  side 
and  loin  ever  since  wil^  occasiontd  attacks  of  severe 
pun  in  the  rif^t  nde. 


Patient  entered  the  hospital  June  1, 1904,  for  attacks 
of  pain  similar  to  the  present.  Had  occasionally  a 
little  blood  in  the  urine  before  entry,  but  not  after 
entrance. 

Physical  examination  was  entirely  negative  except 
for  vague  tenderness  in  the  right  loin.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  felt.  Patient  complained  of  some  pain 
in  the  rij^t  loin,  but  also  for  a  day  or  so  of  like  pain  on 
the  left.  Repeated  urine  examinations  were  negative. 
An  x-ray  plate  was  taken  and  showed  nothing.  No 
diagnosis  was  made  and  he  was  discharged.  He  con- 
tinued to  have  pain  and  occasional  blood  in  the 
urine. 

Early  in  November  he  came  into  the  Genito-Urinary 
C>ut>-Patient  Department.  He  had  then  been  laid  up 
for  several  days  with  severer  pain  than  usual  in  the  ri^t 
side  without  fever,  vomiting,  or  nausea,  but  with  some 
chill. 

Physical  examination  on  his  first  out-patient  appear- 
ance absolutely  negative.    Urine  also  negative. 

He  was  told  to  report  from  time  to  time,  a  diluent 
(placebo)  being  given. 

A  few  days  later  blood  showed  in  his  urine.  The 
specific  gravity  was  1,016.  The  reaction  acid.  Micro- 
scopically there  was  no  pus,  but  considerable  blood 
and  pelvic  epithelial  cells  loose  and  in  flakes  in 
quantity. 

An  x-ray  was  taken  which  showed  a  very  doubtful 
shadow  which  might  be  a  stone.  A  second  x-ray  was 
a  failure.  It  was  believed  that  the  case  was  one  for 
exploration  for  stone. 

An  operation  was  done  on  Dec.  16,  1904.  The 
patient  was  placed  on  a  Cunninghain  table;  the  con- 
ventional incision  was  made  in  the  loin  on  the  anterior 
border  of  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and  the  supra- 
renal fat  was  exposed,  incised  and  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  the  kidney.  The  kidney  which  was  rather 
flaccid,  was  ddivered  out  of  the  woimd  and  held  in 
position  by  gauze  tapes  which  served  to  expose  its 
various  surfaces.  A  fluctuating  pouch  was  found  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  3  to  4  cm. 
in  length,  and  5  to  6  cm.  in  width.  This  pouch  seemed 
to  be  a  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  An  ind- 
sion  2  cm.  in  length  was  made  into  the  pouch;  a  gush 
of  yellow-colored  fluid  (urine)  followed;  the  finger  was 
introduced  and  reveaJed  a  smooth  cavity  which 
involved  the  lower  lobe  of  the  kidney  to  within  6  mm. 
of  its  cortex.  The  estimated  capacity  of  this  pouch  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  encroaching  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney  was  about  75  cc.  of  fluid.  A 
small  stone  the  size  of  a  waistcoat  button  was  detected 
and  removed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  find  the 
orifice  of  the  ureter,  but  it  did  not  seem  wise  to  persist 
in  finding  the  ureteral  orifice.  Three  or  four  catgut 
sutures  were  placed  in  the  incision  in  the  hydrone- 
phrotic  pouch.  The  kidney  was  replaced,  rubber  dam 
drainage  was  carried  down  to  the  re^on  of  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney;  catgut  sutures  (interrupted)  restored 
the  incision  throu^  the  muscles,  and  silkworm-gut 
sutures  were  used  in  the  skin  of  the  loin. 

The  stone,  which  was  weighed  and  examined  by 
Dr.  Emerson,  had  the  following  dimensions  and  com- 
poMtion:  Weight,  0.767  gms.  The  outside  is  chiefly 
phosphates  (blood);  the  nucleus,  uric  acid  (car- 
bonates 7). 

The  patient  suffered  little  pain;  the  urine  was 
little  bloody  for  twelve  hours;  there  was  hiccough  and 
belching  of  gas  for  several  days  following  the  operation 
which  required  a  couple  of  drops  of  turrontine  on 
sugar  and  occasionally  morphia  to  relieve.  The  patient 
beyond  this  has  not  suffraed  any  pain  or  discomfort 
and  has  apparently  completely  recovered. 
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The  patient  illustrates  the  importance  of  not 
accepting  the  negative  evidence  of  x-rays.  The 
fact  that  the  patient  was  invalided,  that  blood 
and  pelvic  epithelium  were  found  in  the  urine, 
led  Dr.  Cotton  to  beUeve  that  it  was  aaSer  tox  the 
patient  to  have  an  exploration  made,  if  it  were 
feasible.  I  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
recommending  the  exploration  of  the  kidney.  If 
there  are  symptoms  referable  to  a  kidney  which 
incapacitate  the  patient,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  even  if  the  kidney  is  exposed  a  stone  may  be 
overlooked.  The  case  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  considering  all  the  symptoms  presented  by  a 
patient  rather  than  depending  upon  a  physical 
sign  of  an  x-ray  examination,  in  deciding  whether 
an  operation  shall  be  done  or  not. 

A  CASK  OF  SLOUOmNO  riBROIDS. 

BT  BBMBar  B.  TOCNQ,   U.D.,    B08T0K. 

D.  N.,  bom  in  Ireland;  ase  thirtv;  married;  entered 
hospital  Aug.  3,  1904.  Metrorrhagia  for  the  past 
three  months.  Pain  in  right  side  of  lower  abdomen 
which  varied  in  severity.  Had  notic»l  a  hard  swelling 
in  right  lower  abdomen  for  some  weeks  past.  During 
the  last  week  before  entrance  had  two  severe  chills 
and  some  fever.  Menstruation,  always  regular  until 
present  trouble.  Three  children:  all  natural  deliveries; 
last  thirteen  years  ago. 

At  entrance  the  diagnosis  of  slouglunff  fibroid  was 
made.  A  round  irr^ular  mass  could  be  fdt  in  the  ri^t 
side,  rising  beyond  the  level  of  the  anterior  supenor 
spine  of  the  ilium,  which  was  evidently  connectea  with 
an  enlarged  fibroid  uterus.  Patient  had  several  chills, 
and  an  devation  of  temperature  during  Uie  ten  days 
after  admission.  Leucocjrte  count  16,400.  The 
patient  steadily  refused  all  operative  treatment  and 
suffered  from  chills,  pain,  delirium  and  fever  from 
time  to  time  during  ma  next  two  weeks.  She  then 
improved  until  Sept.  25,  when  her  temperature  again 
rose  and  she  grew  much  woise.  Her  general  condition 
in  the  meantime  had  become  very  poor,  when,  on 
Sept.  29,  die  consented  to  an  operation. 

An  incision  was  made  over  the  mass  in  the  ri^t 
flank  and  about  two  ounces  of  thick  pus  evacuated. 
The  cavity  was  drained  and  the  patient  did  fairly  well 
until  Oct.  21,  when  her  temperature  and  pulse  again 
rose  and  she  suffered  from  chiUs. 

On  Oct.  27,  a  sloughing  fibroid  was  removed  from 
the  uterus  through  the  vaeina  leaving  an  opening  in 
the  uterine  wall.  A  strand  of  gauae  ror  dramage  was 
carried  from  the  abdominal  wound  through  the  opening 
in  the  uterine  wall  into  the  vagina.  After  this  the 
patient  improved  and  the  discharge  lessened  until 
Nov.  18,  wnen  it  increased  and  was  very  foul.  She 
then  had  another  chill,  and  on  several  occasions  there 
were  severe  hemorrhagias  when  the  wound  was  drrased. 
This  reduced  the  condition  of  the  patient  to  such  an 
extent,  that  up  to  this  time  it  has  been  impossible  to 
operate.  The  abdominal  wound  still  discluu-ges  foul 
pus  and  a  slou^ng  mass  can  be  seen  close  to  the 
abdominal  wall  on  both  sides  of  the  abdominal  incision, 
which  now  gws  about  one  and  one-half  inches. 

During  the  last  few  days  no  hemorrhage  has  occurred 
and  the  patient's  condition  is  somewhat  improved. 
At  the  first  opportunity  the  most  radical  measures 
wiU  be  undertaken,  although  operation  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  patient  must  be  considered  as  offering 
but  a  very  sli^t  hope  of  recovery,  as  we  know  from 
the  e3q)erienoe£of  the  previous  operation  that  the 
adhanons  are  dense  and  the  operation  must  be  a  pro- 
longed and  tedious  one. 


bknalcaiiCULto;  nkphbo-litrotoiit;rzcovbrt. 

BT  r.   a.   WATSON,   H.D.,   BCWTON. 

M.  W.,  schoolgirl,  fourteen,  angle. 

Family  history:  negative. 

Pertussis  as  infant.  Typhoid  fever,  1898;  appen- 
dectomy in  1902. 

Admitted  to  medical  service,  Nov.  23,  1904,  with 
history  of  having  caught  cold  five  days  previous. 
Vertigo  and  headache.  Vomited  twice.  Most  promi- 
nent symptom  was  pain  in  right  lumbar  reigon  inter- 
mittent for  five  days  previous  to  entrance  and  now 
radiating.  Parents  never  noticed  any  blood  in  urine 
neither  did  patient.    X-ray  showed  stone  in  kidney. 

Skiagraph  taken  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Williams,  showed  a 
calculus  <a  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Lima  bean  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  right  kidney  and  a  shadow  suggestive 
of  another  one  in  the  left  kidney.  The  latter  was, 
howew,  of  uncertain  character. 

Oparation:  Dec.  1,  1904.  The  ridit  kidney  was 
exposed  by  a  lumbar  indsion  parallel  with  the  outer 
border  of  the  quadratus  lumborum.  This  incision  was 
supplemented  by  a  second  one  extending  from  its 
upper  end  and  along  a  line  parallel  with  the  lower  border 
of  the  twelfth  rib  as  far  as  the  peritoneal  reflection 
from  the  abdominal  wall,  in  order  to  gain  more  space 
which  was  made  necessary  to  have  because  of  the 
presence  of  numerous  adhesions  which,  rendered  it 
difScult  to  isolate  the  kidney  and  to  bring  it  out  upon 
the  loin.  The  latter  maneuver  having  been  accom- 
plished, the  kidney  was  palpated  without  success  in 
tile  detection  of  the  calculus.  Ihe  pedicle  was  then 
cauj^t  between  the  index  and  middle  finger  and  the 
organ  was  split  in  two  by  an  incision  earned  through 
its  convex  border  and  down  to  the  pelvis.  The  kidney 
calyces  were  moderately  dilated  and  pyonephrotic. 
It  was  lobulated,  especially  at  its  upper  end. 

The  upper  quarter  of  the  organ  was  markedly  saccu- 
lated and  its  tissue  was  exceedingly  friable  and  in  one 
or  two  places  the  sacculs  were  vny  thin-walled,  and 
in  searehing  for  the  cacculus,  the  tip  of  tiie  finger  was 
pushed  through  one  of  them.  Ihis  hole  was  imme- 
diately closed  by  two  chromicized  catgut  sutures. 
The  stone  was  found  in  the  spot  in  which  it  appeared 
in  tiie  skiagpraph.  The  calculus  having  been  extracted 
by  the  fingw,  the  kidney  inciaon  was  closed  ti^t  by 
interrupted  catgut  sutures  passed  transversely  throu^ 
the  organ  and  tied  immediatdy  above  tiie  convex 
border.  This  arrested  all  hemorrhage  at  once.  The 
lumbar  wound  was  closed  except  for  tiie  space  to  allow 
the  passage  of  three  iodoform  gauae  wield  which  were 
led  to  the  spaces  above  and  below  the  kidney  and  from 
the  middle  of  the  organ  respectively,  throu^  the  open 
part  of  the  lumbar  wound.  The  drains  were  removed 
on  the  third  day. 

With  the  exertion  of  a  small  granulating  area,  the 
lumbar  wound  united  by  first  intention  and  at  the  end 
of  sixteen  days  the  patient  had  completed  an  unevent- 
ful convalescence.  Not  a  single  drop  of  urine  has 
escaped  from  the  kidn^  through  the  wound.  The 
latter  feature  is  in  this  instance  the  most  interesting 
factOT  of  the  case  to  me,  because  of  the  fact  Uiat  the 
kidney  tissue  was  exceedingly  friable  and  in  the  place 
injured  by  the  finger,  it  was  denuded  of  its  fibrous 
capsule  and  afforded  a  most  unreliable  holding  ground 
for  the  suture.  Whenever  the  kidney  can  be  b^n^t 
out  upon  the  surface  of  the  loin  without  putting  unonie 
force  upon  the  pedicle,  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  draw  it  through  the  lumbar  wound  on  account  of  the 
command  which  it  {^ves  the  operator  of  all  the  steps 
which  have  to  do  with  the  kidney  part  of  the  opera- 
tkm. 
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CASK  or  FLAsno  ovnunoN  on  band  and  vobbabm 

rOB  aCATBICIAI.  CONTBAOnON  WGVUOiWtSii  BUBN. 

BT  H.   A.   LOIHBOr,   1I.D.,   BCaTON. 

This  patient  is  ei{^teen  years  of  age  and  when  six 
years  old  ahe  sustained  an  extensive  bum  of  left  hand 
and  forearm  which  left  a  granulating  wound.  As  a 
remit  there  has  been  cicatricial  contraction  drawing 
the  hand  directly  toward  the  ulnar  side  so  that  the 
hand  and  forearm  were  nearly  at  right  angles.  The 
little  finger  was  much  adducteid  toward  the  ulnar  side 
and  oonaderably  flexed.  Ilie  hand  has  been  in  this 
podtion  for  a  number  of  years  during  which  time 
patient  has  attained  most  of  her  growth ;  consequently, 
there  is  some  devdopmentid  deformity  of  the  hand  as 
a  whole.  Extending  from  the  base  of  the  terminal 
I^ialanz  of  the  little  finger  to  a  point  nearly  half  way 
im  &e  forearm  is  a  double  fold  of  skin  which  appears 
iue  a  web,  in  the  free  edge  of  which  a  more  dense  cica- 
tri<aal  cwd  can  be  felt.  Motions  at  the  wrist  and  of 
the  little  finger  are  considerably  limited. 

OpavHan:  Two  v-shaped  indsions  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  two  flaps  of  skin  with  Mm 
apiceB  of  the  fliq>8  directied  downward.  Hie  apex  of 
the  lower  flap  was  situated  about  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  tnminal  phalanx  of  the  little  finger.  The  apex 
of  the  imper  Qsip  was  about  opposite  uie  wrist  joint. 
At  this  level  the  incisions  started  from  the  free  edge 
of  the  web  obliquely  upward  on  the  anterior  and  pos- 
\enix  surfaces  of  the  web  itself.  Tliese  incisions  were 
extended  sufficiently  to  free  the  skin  from  adhesions 
to  the  deepa"  parts.  A  tenotomy  was  done  on  all  the 
muscles  of  the  hypothenar  eminence  dose  to  their 
insertion  so  as  to  free  the  little  finger.  When  the  ^in 
was  freed  the  hand  and  fingers  could  be  brought  into 
a  normal  position.  While  held  in  this  position  sutures 
were  i^phed  in  such  a  way  as  to  convert  the  v-shaped 
incisions  into  y-shaped  figures  because  of  the  drawing 
upward  of  the  ibices  of  uie  flaps.  The  wound  healed 
with  but  little  interference  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
skuL  At  the  present  time  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  outline  of  the  hand  and  forearm  is  practically 
normal,  that  the  web  of  skin  has  entirely  disappeared, 
sod  that  t^  motions  of  fingers  and  wrist  are  practically 
normaL 

CHOFABT  AMP0TATION. 

BT  H.   L.   BUBBBU.,   M.D.,   BOaTON. 

Tliis  patient,  a  teamster,  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
came  into  my  service  on  tiie  3d  of  October.  He  had 
been  in  the  hospital  twice  before  with  necrosis  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  at  another  time  with  per- 
forating uloer  of  the  foot.  He  has  a  history  of  f^rpmlis 
and  has  symptoms  which  indicate  that  the  ulceration 
on  his  foot  is  dependent  upon  a  nerve  lesion.  There 
is  now  a  perforating  ulcer,  the  siae  of  a  dime,  on  the 
sde  of  the  left  foot  at  the  base  of  the  great  toe,  and  a 
smaller  one  at  the  base  of  the  third  toe.  The  fifth  toe 
has  already  been  amputated.  The  tissues  of  the 
antai(»  portion  of  the  foot  were  infiltrated  with  puru- 
lent exudate  and  it  was  finally  deddod  to  reconmiend 
amputation.  The  patient  objected  to  amputation  at 
the  point  of  election  on  the  1%  and  preferred  to  have 
one  of  the  foot  amputations  done.  He  was  told  that 
th^  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  1%  amputations  in 
fittmg  an  artificial  limb,  and  after  some  considera- 
tion he  decided  to  have  an  amputation  of  the  foot 
done. 

On  Oct.  24  a  CSiopart  amputation  was  done.  The 
tendons  in  Qua  plantar  flap  were  sutured  to  the  anterior 
toMlons  by  a  Fagenstecher  thread.  The  plantar  flap 
was  ample.    The  tendon  Achilles  was  subcutaneously 


divided.  The  patient  has  recovered  without  inddent 
and  now  has  an  excellent  stump  on  whidi  he  can  bear 
weight. 

Foot  amputations  have  been  largely  discarded, 
particularly  Chopart's,  principally  because  the 
weight  is  transmitted  to  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  foot  and  the  scar  of  the  Chopart  is  drawn 
downwards,  pressed  upon  in  walking,  becomes 
tender,  and  is  believed  to  render  the  foot  prac- 
tically useless.  A  good  artificial  leg  cannot  be 
fitted  well  to  a  foot  amputation,  although  Marks, 
I  believe,  considers  that  he  can  fit  an  artificial 
limb  to  an  amputation  of  the  foot.  However 
this  may  be,  a  Chopart  amputation  is  at  present 
rare,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  result  will 
be  useful  to  the  patient.  I  shall  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  this  case  with  interest,  believing  as  I  do 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  tradition  in  discard- 
ing amputations  of  the  foot. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  GYNECOLOGY. 

BT   W.    I..    BUXHAOB,    H.D.,    BOSTON. 

PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY  OF  CHBONIC 
OOPHORITIS. 

Carlo  Pinto  ^  has  made  histological  examina- 
tions of  twenty-three  ovaries  in  twelve  cases  of 
chronic  oophoritis  operated  on  in  a  hospital  at 
Dresden,  with  the  following  results:  The  altera- 
tions of  the  stroma  vary;  in  some  there  is  a 
simple  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  ele- 
ments, while  in  others  the  alteration  is  so  com- 
plete that  the  substance  looks  like  a  mass  of 
connective  tissue.  In  other  cases  the  cortical 
zone  shows  all  the  follicles  atrophied  and  changed 
to  connective  tissue.  The  blood  vessels  show  a 
hyaline  degeneration  of  the  intima  and  media, 
and  a  small  celled  infiltration  around  them. 
There  is  a  vascular  hjrperemia,  especially  about 
the  follicles,  and  hemoirhagic  foci  in  the  stroma 
are  numerous.  In  the  parenchyma  the  germina- 
tive  epithelium  is  often  lacking;  in  some  cases 
the  epitheUum  dips  down  into  the  substance  so 
as  to  form  small  cysts  lined  with  epithelium. 
Of  the  primordial  follicles  the  number  is  much 
diminished.  The  Graafian  follicles  in  process  of 
development  are  also  few  in  number.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  follicles  is  interrupted  by  the 
inflammation,  and  atresia  ensues.  There  are  often 
perifollicular  hemorrhages  and  alteration  in  the 
form  of  the  follicle.  The  cells  of  the  membrana 
granulosa  are  the  subjects  of  granular  degenera- 
tion and  contain  vacuoles.  The  germinal  vesicle 
has  disappeared  entirely  in  many  cases.  The 
author  ends  by  classifying  chronic  o-ophoritis  as 
follows:  (1)  CSironic  ^use  o-ophoritis,  in  which 
the  pathogenic  agent  enters  by  the  vessels  of  the 
hilum,  and  the  whole  substance,  stroma  as  well 
as  follicles,  is  involved.  (2)  Chronic  cortical 
odphoritis,  in  which  the  pathogenic  agent  enters 

>  Arahivo  di  Ostetriqii^e  GineoologU,  June  and  July,  1904.  H«di- 
od  BMord,  Vd.  Ixvi,  p!*691. 
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by  the  external  surface  of  the  ovary,  involving 
the  cortical  portion,  follicles  and  stroma.  (3) 
Microcystic  d^eneration  may  b«  considered  as  a 
third  form  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  ovary 
No  matter  how  great  the  cystic  alterations  of 
the  ovary  may  be,  some  portion  is  preserved  to 
carry  out  its  normatfimctions. 

VULVOVAGINITIS  IN   LITTLE   GIRLS. 

Sara  Welt-Kakels*  reviews  the  Uterature  of 
this  affection  from  the  eighteenth  century  when 
fluor  albus  in  children  was  first  mentioned  in 
treatises  on  diseases  of  women  and  children  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  also  presents  a  clinical 
study  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  cases  observed  in 
the  children's  department  of  the  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  Dispensary,  New  York,  during  the  ten 
years  from  1893  to  1903. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  gonococcus  by 
Neisser  in  1879,  the  previous  views  as  to  the 
causation  of  vulvovaginitis  vmderwent  a  change, 
and  of  late  years  the  gonococcus  has  been  detected 
in  a  majority  of  cases  reported  by  different 
observers.  Of  the  epidemics  reported  the  dis- 
ease was  transmitted  for  the  most  part  by  infected 
bathtubs,  less  conunonly  by  soiled  linen.  In  one 
instance,  Suchard  of  Lavey,  in  Switzerland,  ob- 
served an  epidemic  of  vulvovaginitis  among  the 
bathers  at  a  sulphur  spring.  Of  twelve  girls 
who  had  bathed  in  one  pool,  one,  a  six-year-old 
child,  acquired  an  acute  vulvovaginitis  after  the 
fourth  bath.  She  was  at  once  isolated  and  the 
basin  thoroughly  cleaned,  but  inside  of  the  next 
six  days  the  other  eleven  children  had  also  con- 
tracted the  disease,  which  was  of  a  mild  type. 
Two  months  later  a  new  outbreak  occurred. 
This  was  in  another  adjacent  pool.  Eleven  girls, 
a  woman  of  thirty  and  a  boy  three  years  of  age 
bathed  together.  After  the  seventh  bath  three 
girls  were  taken  ill  and  in  the  next  three  days  the 
remaining  eight  girls  acquired  the  disease;  the 
woman  and  the  Httle  boy  escaped.  In  another 
epidemic  which  occurred  in  the  city  of  Posen  in 
1890,  236  school-girls,  aged  from  six  to  fourteen 
years,  were  taken  ill  inside  of  eight  to  fourteen 
daj^  with  vulvovaginitis.  They  had  all  used  the 
same  public  bath  house,  where,  on  account  of 
limited  accommodations,  two  or  more  children 
were  required  to  bathe  in  one  tub.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  though  a  large  number  of  boys  used  the 
same  bath  house  none  of  them  contracted  gonor- 
rhea. 

The  association  of  gonorrheal  ophthalmia  with 
gonorrheal  valvovaginitis  is  spoken  of,  and  atten- 
tion called  to  Epstein's  statement  that  vulvo- 
vagnitis  of  the  newborn  is  often  due  to  the  con- 
tact of  the  infantile  genitals  with  the  infectious 
secretion  of  the  genital  canal  of  its  mother  during 
parturition. 

The  author  observed  in  her  clinic  190  cases  of 
vulvovaginitis  or  1.6%  of  all  the  children  treated 
between  1893  and  1903.  Most  observers  give 
from  .6%  to  1%  of  all  cases.  The  Ifurgeet  number 
occurred  in  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
five  and  the  disease  was  rare  after  the  tenth  year. 

>  N.  Y.  Med.  Joiirn.,  Ixzz,  p.  680. 


Two  types  of  the  disease  are  differentiated,  the 
catarrhal  and  the  gonorrheal,  the  latter  being  the 
more  pronoimced  and  severe  and  the  former  the 
milder  form.  Urethritis  is  not  necessarily  present ; 
suppuration  in  Bartholini's  glands  was  never 
observed,  and  in  like  manner  the  inguinal  glands, 
though  enlarged  in  many  cases,  did  not  suppurate. 

Gonorrheal  vulvovaginitis  was  often  contracted 
through  sleeping  with  the  mother  or  sister  who 
suffered  from  an  infectious  genital  discharge. 
In  other  cases  the  children  infected  themselves 
by  handling  contaminated  bed  hnen,  towels  or 
utensils  and  conveying  the  virus  to  their  genitalia 
on  their  fingers.  As  a  rule,  the  infection  was 
indirect  and  accidental.  Catarrhal  vulvovagin- 
itis in  the  author's  cases  was  caused  by  imclean- 
liness,  a  foreign  body  or  traumatism;  it  was 
commonly  seen  in  children  under  two  years  of 
age  with  summer  diarrhea. 

The  gonorrheal  form  is  extremely  obstinate 
and  does  not  readily  yield  to  treatment .  Althou^ 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  usually  disappear  at 
the  end  of  from  four  to  six  weeks,  there  are  apt 
to  be  exacerbations.  One  author  reported  find- 
ing gonoccocci  in  the  discharge  after  the  disease 
had  lasted  four  years.  There  are  groimds  for 
the  behef  that  deformed  and  undeveloped  uteri 
found  in  yoimg  women  are  consequences  of  vulvo- 
vaginitis in  early  life,  so  also  pyosalpinx  and 
localized  peritonitis  result  from  the  same  cause. 
The  catarrhal  form  generally  yields  readily  to 
appropriate  hygienic  and  simple  therapeutic 
measures. 

The  complications  most  commonly  observed 
are  acute  purulent  peritonitis,  gonorrheJc  arthr- 
itis, and  purulent  ophthalmia.  Cystitis  has  been 
rare.  The  treatment  which  the  author  found  of 
most  use  in  the  acute  cases  was  the  application 
of  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  1-2000, 
to  the  vulva,  and  irrigations  of  the  introitus  by 
means  of  a  soft  rubber  catheter  after  the  swelling 
of  the  labia  had  subsided.  The  frequency  of  the 
irrigations  was  timed  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  discharge;  if  very  profuse  two  or  there 
times  a  day.  In  the  chronic  stages  solutions  of 
silver  nitrate,  1-200  to  1-800  were  alternated, 
with  the  permanganate  solutions.  To  make  the 
treatments  the  child  is  placed  in  the  dorsal  posi- 
tion on  a  table  with  knees  flexed  and  thighs  spread 
apart.  To  avoid  spread  of  the  infection  the 
vulva  is  protected  by  a  sterile  cotton  pad  held  in 
place  by  a  T  bandage,  iodoform  or  dermatol 
being  used  either  in  powder  form  or  as  a  salve 
on  the  dressing.  No  attempts  were  made  to 
abort  the  disease  and  no  intra-urethral  treatments 
used.  The  patient  sleeps  alone  and  all  bed  linen, 
towels  and  utensils  are  kept  separate. 

CAUSE    OF    HEMORRHAGE    IN    FIBROIDS. 

Theilhaber  and  Hollinger  *  oppose  the  view 
that  hemorrhage  in  fibroids  is  due  to  hyper- 
plasia of  the  endometrium.  They  examined  nine- 
teen myometous  uteri  removed  at  operation  and 
found  that  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  was 
more  common  than  hypertrophy.  "  Myofibrosis" 

*  Archiv.  fOr  Gynftkologie,  Bd.  Izzi,  H.  2. 
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<A  the  uterine  tissues  renders  the'  musculature  of 
the  veraela  insufficient  so  that,  especially  during 
menstruation,  the  vessels  cannot  close.  Other 
determining  factors  of  bleeding  are  the  strength 
of  the  muscular  contractions  m  the  tumor,  the 
ntunber  of  veBsels  and  their  situation,  and  the 
force  of  the  blood  current,  dependent  on  psychic 
influences. 

PAPILLOMA   OF  THE  OVART. 

S.  Poszi*  combats  the  popular  impression  that 
cysts  and  papillary  tumors  of  the  ovary  are 
necessarily  malignant  and  fatal.  He  points  out 
that  these  tumors  form  but  one  clmical  and 
anatomo-paUiological  group,  and  that  many  of 
the  tumors  are  more  or  less  large  cjrsts  which 
have  burst  open;  that  papilloma  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  ascites  in  considerable  quantity  with 
external  v^etations,  and  that  eventually  there 
are  disseminated  growths  over  the  parietal  and 
visceral  peritoneum. 

Pozzi  lays  down  seven  propositions  summing 
up  his  views:  (1)  Papillary  tumors  of  the  ovary 
(cystic  or  solid)  must  not  always  be  considered 
as  malignant.  Not  infrequently  some  of  these 
tumors  never  undgero  malignant  degeneration, 
and  do  not  relapse  after  removal,  or  only  after  a 
long  time  and  then  but  locally  without  metas- 
tases. 

(2)  It  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  distraction 
between  carcinomatous  generalization  (which 
takes  place  through  lymphatics  and  blood  vessels) 
and  simble  grafts  which  result  from  contact  or 
&om  growth  upon  the  peritoneum  of  detached 
papillary  v^etations  of  the  ovuy.  This  latter 
process  is  benign,  and  can  be  compared  with  what 
happens  with  papilloma  and  warts  of  the  skin. 

One  case  whi^  presented  the  longest  survival 
was  a  woman  twenty-five  years  old,  upon  whom 
Pozzi  operated  in  1878,  removing  papilloma  of 
both  ovaries  with  very  abundant  ascites.  Recov- 
ery was  complete  and  the  patient  was  well  until 
1898,  twenty  years,  when  she  developed  ascites 
with  edema  of  both  legs.  The  second  operation 
was  done  in  1899  the  recurrent  tumor  being  foimd 
quite  fixed  to  the  pdvic  floor,  and  the  patient  in 
a  very  bad  condition.  Nothing  but  drainage  was 
attempted,  and  the  patient  made  a  rapid  but 
temporary  recovery.  Health  was  satisfactory 
for  about  a  year,  then  she  failed  and  died  in 
1901. 

(3)  Some  of  these  tumors  imdergo  a  malignant 
process  which,  at  the  beginning,  is  limited,  may 
afterwards  extend  all  over  the  mass,  and  at  last 
brings  on  a  real  generalisation  with  cancer 
metastases. 

(4)  In  the  absence  of  positive  symptoms  of 
malignanoy  (cancerous  cachexia,  or  visceral 
metastases)  operatois  must  always  behave  to- 
wards these  tumors  as  if  they  were  benign,  and 
proceed  to  remove  the  largest  extent  possible  of 
the  neoplasm.  The  disseminated  growths,  or 
even  small  parts  of  the  papillary  tumor  detached 
and  lost  in  ihe  peritoneal  cavity,  may  disappear. 
In  other  cases  they  will  be  the  origin  of  local 

•  Amer.  Jour.  Obeteta..  VoL  I,  p.  483. 


recurrence;    but  these  relapses  can  be  treated 
successfully  by  later  operations. 

When  the  papillary  growths  are  very  bard  and 
supplied  with  large  blood  vessels  and  evidently 
malignant  Pozzi  advises  against  removal. 

(5)  Frequency  of  successive  invasion  by  both 
ovaries  by  papillary  tumors  constitutes  indica- 
tion for  removal  of  the  adnexa  (A  both  sides,  even 
if  those  of  one  side  are  still  healthy,  at  least  in 
women  who  are  approaching  the  menopause. 
In  young  women  it  would  be  preferable  to  venture 
a  new  laparotomy. 

(6)  With  bilateral  papillary  tumors  operative 
technic  will  be  greatly  simplified  by  performing 
subtotal  or  total  hysterectomy,  according  to  the 
case. 

(7)  Drainage  is  not  necessary  when  c}rsts  do 
not  present  outside  v^etations  and  when  there 
is  no  ascites.  Every  time  ascites  is  present,  it  is 
right  to  drain  the  peritoneal  cavity  for  some  time, 
never  more  than  four  days. 

ABDOMINAL   HTSTEBECTOMT    Bf   HEHISECTION    OF 
THE   UTEBUS. 

G.  dal  Fabbro  *  strongly  favors  the  method  of 
Faure  of  Paris,  in  performing  hysterectomy  in 
cases  in  which  the  adnexa  are  very  adherent  to 
the  surrounding  structures.  This  method  con- 
sists in  grasping  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  by 
means  of  two  strong  forceps,  and,  having  drawn 
the  organ  forward,  dividmg  it  longitudinally. 
The  mucosa  which  is  thus  exposed  is  immediately 
cauterized  with  the  Paquelin  cautery,  and  there 
is  but  little  hemorrhage,  provided  the  Fallopian 
tubes  are  not  injured.  Each  half  of  the  uterus 
and  the  corresponding  ovary  and  tube  are  then 
removed  in  turn,  beginning  below  and  working 
upward  and  outward.  The  scissors  cut  succes- 
sively the  cervix  uteri,  the  broad  ligament,  the 
round  ligament  and  the  infimdibulum.  The 
adhesions  are  slowly  severed  and  the  arteries 
tied  as  they  are  encoimtered.  The  objection  to 
this  method  is  the  possibility  of  infection  follow- 
ing the  opening  of  the  uterine  cavity,  but  this 
objection  is  not  important  in  view  of  the  brilliant 
results  obtained  with  this  procedure  by  Faure 
and  others. 

In  the  case  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  Faure  uses  a 
method  called  decollation  by  which  he  separates 
the  uterus  from  its  attachments  first  and  then 
removes  the  adnexa. 

CASTRATION  FOR  MENSTRUAL  HOLIMINA  FOLLOW- 
ma    HTSTBRBCTOMT    FOR    CANCER. 

Bluhm  *  repOTts  the  case  of  a  virgin,  forty  years 
of  age,  whose  menstruation  had  originally  been 
painless.  Having  devdoped  cancer  of  the  uterus 
the  uterus  was  removed,  the  ovaries  and  tubes 
being  spared.  Dysmenorrhea  was  marked  dur- 
ing the  growth  of  the  cancer  and  periodic  pains 
returned  with  severity  at  a  time  nearly  a  year 
and  three  quarters  after  the  hysterectomy, 
necessitating  o-ophorectomy.  Microscopic  exami- 

•  OBiottii  degU'  Ospedale,  Sept.  11,  1904.    N.  Y.  Mad.  Jour.,  VoL 
Izzx,  p.  860. 

•  ZentralbUtt  fOr  GynUcolotie,  No.  28,  p.  884. 
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-be  normal  to  tUl  intents  and  purposes.  The 
writer  is  opposed  to  the  practice  of  leaving  the 
t«evane»  in  malignant  eases,  not  only  on  aocoimt 
'.of'the  risk  of  metastasis,  but  because  of  the  prob- 
ability that  ihe  ovaries  will  continue  their  func- 
>tion  and  may  give  rise  to  distressing  piuns. 

BESECnON  OF  THE  XJTEBO-OVARIAN  SYMPATHETIC. 

-  6.  Fuschini '  states  that  the  operation  of 
removing  the  uteroK)varian  sympathetic  plexus 
was  devised  by  Giuseppe  Ruggi  in  1889,  who  per- 
formed the  operation  in  the  case  of  women  who 
continued  to  complain  of  disturbances  in  their 
generative  organs  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
;had  been  subjected  to  various  operations  for  the 
relief  of  these  conditions. 

Fuschini  has  used  this  method  in  three  similar 
cases  with  very  good  results,  and  in  addition  he 
has  operated  upon  a  number  of  other  patients 
in  the  same  manner,  either  with  or  without 
removing  the  adnexa,  sparing  them  whenever 
possible. 

The  remote  results  could  not  be  judged  because 
of  the  short  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
operations.  The  operation  is  recommended  in 
place  of  the  ntunerous  ovariectomies  so  much 
in  vogue  with  some  surgeons. 

RADIOTHERAPY  OP  UTERINE  TUMORS. 

J.  Deutsch*  describes  a  number  of  cases  of 
uterine  tumors  which  retrogressed  xmder  Rontgen 
treatment.  They  were  diagnosed  as  myomata, 
and  one  patient,  whose  case  is  reported  in  detail, 
measured  120  cm.  around  the  waist,  but  under 
treatment  was  reduced  to  95  cm.  After  five 
exposures  the  previous  bladder  troubles  were 
relieved  and  vanished  entirely  after  seven  more. 
The  course  of  treatment  lasted  two  years,  with 
ninety  exposures.  A  large  co-existent  struma  has 
entirely  vanished.  In  one  of  the  cases  the  myoma 
rapidly  retrogressed  during  the  course  of  thirty 
exposures,  but  another  ttunor,  probably  an 
ovarian  cyst,  showed  comparatively  little  change. 
Two  of  the  patients  had  blood-stained  serous  dis- 
charges from  the  vagina  every  time  after  the 
exposures.  The  myoma  had  caused  hemorrhages 
in  one  instance,  but  these  were  much  reduced 
under  treatment.  Two  of  the  patients  exhibited 
symptoms  sdnular  to  those  noticed  during  thyroid 
treatment  of  goiter,  but  they  ceased  when  treat- 
ment was  suspended.  Patience  and  persever- 
ance are  needed  to  accomplish  any  results  with 
radioUierapy  of  deep-lying  tumors. 

THE     QUESTION     OP    TUBAL     MENSTRUATION. 

Thorn  discusses  tins  interesting  question*  and 
concludes  that  swelling  of  the  tubal  mucosa  im- 
doubtedly  occurs  during  menstruation  simul- 
taneously with  the  swelling  of  the  uterine  mucosa, 
but  that  a  loss  of  blood  from  healthy  tubes  at 
Such  a  time  has  not  as  yet  been  obenved.    Obser- 

t  OuetU  degU'  Ospedale,  Sept.  18,  1904.  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Vol. 
bxx,  p.  890. 

I  Monchener  Mediomaclie  Woohenschrift,  No.  37.  Jour.  Amer. 
Med.  Aseo.,  Vol.  zGii,  p.  1428. 

•  FortBobritte  d«r  Medixin,  Sept.  10,  1904.  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour., 
Vol.  Ixxx,  p.  910. 
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upon ;4Ubee  wMeh  "were  remove  try' i(bdominal 
section  dnring  tJie  menstrual  period,  upon  the- 
tubes  of  'HA  inverted  uterus,  upon  °  the-  heaMiy 
tubes  of 'Women  who  died  whilti  menstniAtimi 
was  in  progress,  and  upon  those  which  were- 
removed  in  connection  w4th  the  removal  of  myo- 
matous and  osreinomatous  uteri.  In  hone  of 
these  cases  could  the  menstrual  flow  from  the 
tubes  be  determined. 

In  pathological  conditions  of  the  tubes,  how- 
ever, with  fistulse  communicating  with  the  abdo- 
minal wall  or  the  vagina,  hemorrhages  may  occur 
which  are  quite  similar  to  those  which  proceed 
from  the  uterus  duiing  menstruaticm.  Thorn 
adds  two  new  cases  to  those  already  reported, 
one,  a  case  of  fistula  leading  from  the  tube  to  the 
abdominal  wall  following  the  enucleation  of  a 
myoma,  the  other  a  case  of  tubo-vaginal  fistula 
following  hysterectomy,  the  adnexa  upon  the 
right  side  having  been  retained.  In  both  cases 
periodical  hemorrhages  of  the  menstrual  type 
proceeded  from  the  openings  of  the  fistulse. 
The  hemorrhages  in  the  second  case  were  regarded 
as  an  illustration  of  the  so-called  vicarious  mea- 
stration.  Conclusions  as  to  normal  tubal  men- 
struation could  not  properly  be  drawn  from 
these  cases. 

A     NEW     OPEBATION     FOB     CYSTOCBLE. 

J.  Riddle  Goffe,"  who  has  had  an  extended 
experience  in  operating  on  the  uterus  and  its 
adnexa  by  the  vaginal  route  has  devised  an 
operation  for  oystocele  which  consists  in  making 
a  cross  incision  in  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  just 
in  front  of  the  cervix.  From  the  middle  of  this 
line  an  incision  is  made  at  right  angles  to  it  down 
the  entire  length  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
vagina.  The  incisions  go  through  the  fascia 
down  to  the  bladder  wall.  The  bladder  is  then 
dissected  widely  and  freely  from  the  interior  of 
the  fascia  on  either  side  of  the  median  line  till 
the  entire  organ  is  set  quite  free  throughout  its 
entire  base  and  sides.  The  vesico-uterine  poucii 
is  then  entered  and  the  peritoneum  torn  across 
the  face  of  the  uterus  and  well  out  on'tiie  face  of 
the  broad  ligaments.  The  bladda  is  stitched  by 
an  interrupted  sutiu-e  of  chromic  gut  at  three 
points,  viz.,  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  face  of 
the  uterus,  and  to  each  broad  ligameht,  iJie  points 
on  the  broad  ligaments  selected  b^ng  sufiiciently 
wide  apart  to  spread  out  the  bladder  wall.  Tlie 
sutures  are  left  long  imtil  all  tlaree  are  in  place, 
then  the  middle  one  is  tied  first. 

The  operation  is  completed  by  trimming  away 
all  the  overstretched  vaginal  sheath  and  mem- 
brane at  either  side  of  the  longitudinal  vaginid 
incision  and  bringing  together  the  bare,  strong 
fascial  edges  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 
Malposition  of  the  uterus  must  be  corrected 
before  the  cystocele  operation  is  undertaken. 
Permanent  support  of  the  bladdw  and  of  ilie 
anterior  vaginal  wall  is  claimed  for  the  procedure, 
which  Goffe  has  employed  eight  times. 

<*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Asso.,  Vol.  sliii,  p.  1432. 
{To  U  eontSntui.) 
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WESTERN   SURGICAL  AND   GYNECOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

(Continoad  from  No.  7,  p.  198.) 
CTBTS  OF  THE  PANCRSAB. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Bajshak  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  followed  with 
a  pi^>er  on  this  subject.  He  referred  briefly  to  the 
phyaolo^cal  anatomy  of  the  gland,  in  order  to  eluci- 
date ibe  prindples  underlying  the  formation  of  a  cyst 
of  this  organ.  He  recount^  the  symptomatology, 
and  pointed  out  the  difficulty  attending  uie  diagnosis. 
As  to  treatment,  Gusseubauer  was  the  first  to  marsu- 
pialixe  the  sac,  and  since  then  this  has  been  a  favorite 
procedure  wilji  moat  surgeons.  The  only  question 
r^arding  this  method,  is  whether  to  attach  the  sac 
to  the  abdomen  and  ineiae  at  once,  or  to  operate  d  deux 
iemvB.  If  there  is  plenty  of  time  and  the  cyst  is  not 
so  uffge  that  a  day  or  two  may  make  any  difference 
in  the  result,  he  thinks  it  is  better  to  operate  in  two 
staees,  stitching  'Uie  sac  to  the  peritoneum  and  muscles, 
and  opening  two  Or  three  A&yi  later.  Excision  of  iJie 
sac  is  not  often  practical,  but  may  sometimes  be  at- 
tempted. Often  such  a  course  will  expose  the  patient 
to  the  ride  of  contaminating  the  peritcmeal  cavity  wiUi 
pancreatic  secretions. 

He  reported  the  case  of  a  tumor  of  the  pancreas  in 
a  woman,  sixty-two  srears  of  age.  The  timior  was 
removed.  The  patient  left  the  hospital  at  the  end  of 
seven  weeks,  and  he  has  not  seen  her  since.  The 
w<»nan'8  dyspeptic  manifestations  were  better  after 
the  operation  tiian  before,  but  were  not  entirely  reUeved. 
About  the  first  of  December,  the  patient  began  to  have 
serious  trouble  with  her  stomadi,  and  called  a  phj'- 
gidan,  who  was  able  to  outline  a  tumor  in  the  region 
of  the  pylorus,  which  he  diagnosed  as  cancer  of  the 
stomach. 

Dr.  Wiujam  I).  Haooard  thinks  inflammations  of 
the  pancreas  will  occupy  the  most  prominent  position 
in  uie  future  development  of  surgery.  Disease  of 
this  organ  is  closely  allied  to  surgray  for  lesions  in  the 
upper  abdomen.  When  one  stops  to  think  how  our 
knowledge  has  been  amplified  in  the  last  two  years 
relative  to  this  sequestered  organ,  and  when  one  con- 
aiders  tJiat  many  cases  of  so  called  gastritis,  intestinal 
obstruction,  etc.,  are,  after  all,  probably  instances  of 
pancreatitis,  it  makes  surgeons  realize  that  the  lesson 
ikas  been  appreciated,  but  we  have  not  yet  mastered 
the  diagnosis  of  this  as  well  as  other  lesions;  neverthe- 
less more  attention  should  be  addressed  to  lesions  of 
tJie  pancreas  than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  He 
referred  to  the  three  types  of  infection,  and  called 
attention  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  Opie,  Robson 
and  others. 

Dr.  Brockman  in  closing,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  pancreatic  cysts  are  not  so  uncommon  as  has  been 
supposed.  He  has  had  four  such  cases  in  the  last 
twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

KXdSION   OF  TRB  SLBOW  JOINT  FOR  TRAUMATIC   AND 
ARTHRITIC  ANKYLOSIS. 

Dr.  B.  Merrill  Bickettr  of  CSncinnati,  Ohio,  read 
a  paper  on  this  subject  in  which  he  drew  the  following 
oonduaons:  "  (1)  Excision  of  the  elbow  joint  for 
ankylosis,  due  to  any  cause,  at  any  age,  is  a  most 
ratiooal  procedure.  (2)  If  possible,  it  should  be  done 
before  or  at  the  time  ankylosis  is  complete.  (3)  A 
posterior  median  incisioh  is  the  most  practical.  (4) 
With  care  the  operation  can  be  done  without  injury  to 
blood  vessels  or  nerves.    (5)   Drainage  should  aJways 


be  provided  for.  (6)  The  arm  should  be  placed  upon 
a  right  angle  splint.  (7)  Results  are  better  when 
only  the  articulating  surfaces  are  removed.  (8)  If 
there  is  complete  bony  union  of  the  articulating  sur- 
faces, much  more  bony  tissue  must  be  sacrificed, 
because  disarticulation  cannot  be  accomplished.  (9) 
All  soft  structinea  cut  transversely  will  imite,  but 
new  insertions  are  formed  which  destroy  their  fimction. 
(10)  All  attachments  of  tendons  and  muscles  ebould 
be  preserved.  (1 1)  All  i>eriosteum  should  be  preserved. 
(12)  If  excision  of  the  joint  is  complete,  leaving  only 
the  ends  of  the  shafts,  fudl  joint  can  be  prevented  by 
approximating  their  ends  with  kangaroo  tendon  at 
the  time  of  primary  (Operation.  (13)  Wire  or  nail 
may  be  used,  out  their  removal  sooner  or  later  will  be 
imperative.  (14)  Flail  joint  rarely  results  from  any 
form  of  excision,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  found  follow- 
ing excision  of  the  entire  joint.  (15)  B  flail  joint 
results,  a  mechanical  device  may  be  employed.  (16) 
Injections  of  alcohol  or  one  or  more  of  the  various 
astringents  will  increase  fibrous  tissue  both  in  quantity 
and  density." 

THK  OFERATIVB  TRBATHXNT  OF  FRACTURXS  AND  SPBAINB. 

Dr.  a.  E.  Bknjaion  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  stated 
that  frequently  fractures  were  not  recognized,  and  that 
complicated  joint  fractures  without  operative  treatment 
gave  poor  results.  All  fractures  shoiild  be  examined 
with  the  x-ray  to  diagnose  positively  and  locate  the 
injury.  The  ordinary  form  of  treatment  of  even 
simple  fractures  often  results  in  a  deformed  and  crippled 
limb.  The  term  ununited  fracture  is  a  myth;  the 
condition  is  invariably  due  to  some  preventable  cause. 
Tb&  habit  of  using  Uie  x-ray  in  all  fractures  leads  to 
more  operative  measures,  although  without  ito  use 
diagnosis  is  frequently  impossible  and  treatment  un- 
certain. There  is  frequently  as  great  a  subcutaneous 
injury  from  a  fracture  as  in  a  compound  fracture,  and 
it  is  just  as  essential  that  an  operation  should  be  per- 
formed in  such  cases  in  order  to  prevent  a  lasting  injury 
to  the  nerve  and  muscle  tissue.  By  an  operation  upon 
these  fractures  drainage  is  established,  pain  and  fever 
lessened,  exostosis  and  the  organisation  of  the  exudate 
are  less  permanent,  and  nec^sarily  there  follows  less 
permanent  injury  to  the  soft  structures.  Associated 
with  fractures  there  is  frequently  a  sprain  or  a 
tearing  away  of  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  dislocation. 
Tba  progress  of  a  joint  that  has  been  spruned  is 
often  slow  and  discouraging,  resulting  in  a  weak  and 
insecure  union  of  ligaments.  It  is  advisable  to  operate 
upon  a  number  of  sprains,  especially  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  exudate  and  pain.  By  the  operative 
method  drtunage  is  established,  pain  relieved,  the  ligar 
mente  can  be  stitched  in  their  natural  place  of  habita- 
tion, the  convalescent  period  is  diortened,  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  cures  results. 

TH8  SUROICAL  CONSIDKRATIONS  OF  GASTRIC  DILATATION. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Pond  of  Webster  Gty,  Iowa,  after  omi- 
sidering  the  etiology,  steted  that  in  his  last  three  cases 
of  gastric  dilatation  due  to  impairment  of  the  stomach 
waS,  he  h&s  modified  the  standard  operation.  Suffi- 
cient time,  however,  has  not  elapsed  to  warrant  a  de 
scription  of  tiie  operation.  The  last  case  was  operated 
June  4.  In  each  instance  a  very  satisfactory  result 
was  obtained.  The  success  of  the  operation  depends 
upon  the  patency  of  the  pyloric  orifice  and  the  lUsility 
of  the  gastric  muscle  to  regain  ite  normal  tone.  The 
author  believes  that  gastric  dilatation  is  usually  a 
sequence  rather  than  a  primary  cause  of  discomfort, 
and  that  it  owes  its  presence  to  some  disturbance  of 
tiie  elemental  dynamics  of  digestion. 
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TREATMENT   OF   ACUTE   PBRFORATIONfl   OF  THE    UPPER 
ABDOMINAI.  VISCERA. 

Dr.  Van  Buren  Knott  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  the  early  recognition  of  siich  an 
accident,  saying  that  an  accurate  diagnosis  as  to  which 
organ  is  involved  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  at 
all  times.  The  symptoms  of  gastric  or  duodenal  per- 
foration will  usually  be  more  intense  than  those  of  per- 
foration of  the  gall  bladder.  The  previous  histoiy  of 
the  case  is  of  importance  in  making  a  differential  <fiag- 
nosis.  Tii&  treatment  is  successful  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  promptness  with  wiuch  it  is  instituted.  The  result- 
ing peritonitis  is  the  most  important  outcome  of  the 
accident,  and  its  treatment  in  the  various  cases  is  simi- 
lar.   He  emphasizes  the  value  of  posture  in  treatment. 

PNEUllATOCELE. 

Dr.  L.  L.  McArthur  of  Chicago  reported  a  rare 
case  of  pneumatocele,  saying  that  it  is  a  ga»HX>ntaining 
tumor  of  the  cranium,  very  rare,  in  that  there  have 
been  only  32  cases  recorded  since  1741.  It  always 
originates  in  connection  with  either  the  mastoid  or 
frontal  sinuses.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
emphysema,  which  is  gas  in  the  cellular  tissue.  Pneu- 
mato^e  is  gas  in  the  pericranium.  Incident  to 
the  elevation  of  the  periosteum  are  secondary  bony 
outgrowths,  giving  the  tumor  a  peculiar  feel.  In  the 
pre-antiseptic  era  the  simple  benign  pnetunatocele 
became  a  dangerous  affair,  because  of  the  frequent 
connection  wit£  the  mastoid  sinuses,  with  the  poten- 
tial septic  menin^tis.  Since  antiseptic  surgery  has 
become  well-estamished,  all  of  these  cases  recover. 

THE    VALUE    OF    SKIAQRAPHT    IN    THE    TRKATUENT    OF 
FRACTURES. 

Dr.  H.  a.  Sifton  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  exhibited 
numerous  eOdagraphs  in  connection  with  a  paper  on 
this  subject.  Ho  is  of  the  opinion  that,  when  it  is  pos- 
sible, the  Roentgen  ray  should  be  used  in  the  treatment 
of  every  fracture.  It  has  its  deceptions,  but  these 
mean  nothing  to  the  physician  who  has  made  a  study 
of  the  subject,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  skiagraph  was  taken.  Some  urge 
its  use  in  the  obscure  or  complicated  cases  only,  but 
tile  difficulty  with  this  plan  is  that  we  can  never  tell 
whether  or  not  a  fracture  is  complicated  lUitU  a  radio- 
graph of  it  is  taken. 

It  is  the  surgeon's  duty  to  do  his  best  for  the  patient, 
and  to  do  this  he  should  look  upon  every  case  of  frac- 
ture as  complicated  untU  it  has  been  shown  to  be 
otherwise  by  a  good  radiograph.  A  good  radiograph 
is  of  value  for  future  information  from  a  forensic  stand- 
point, but  no  radiograph,  in  his  opinion,  should  be 
admitted  as  evidence  in  any  medico-legal  dispute, 
unless  both  parties  to  the  dispute  know  the  conditions 
under  which  the  radiograph  was  taken. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Drs.  L.  L.  McArthur, 
J.  W.  Andrews,  C.  E.  Ruth,  A.  I.  Bouflaeur,  M.  L. 
Harris,  A.  E.  Benjamin,  all  of  whom  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  the  x-ray  was  an  important  confirmatory 
aid  to  the  surgeon,  but  that  radiographs  should  not 
be  admitted  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE  OF  TIN  SPLINTS. 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  Mann  of  Minnei^lis  made  a  plea  for 
the  general  utility  of  tin  splints.  He  pointed  out  the 
simple  equipment  necessary  to  make  them;  also  the 
ease  of  making  the  splints  and  patterns  for  them.  He 
described  several  tin  i^pliances  which  are  useful  for 
the  surgeon,  and  among  them  a  device  for  regaining 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  elbow  joint  after  fractures 


and  dislocations.  He  also  exhibited  a  device  for  the 
protection  of  the  line  of  sutures  in  operative  cases  of 
deft  palate. 

BTNCmOMA  MALIONUH. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Crowell  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  reported 
a  case  of  this  comparatively  rare  disease,  whidi  was 
accompanied  by  a  detailed  pathological  report  of  the 
specimen.  He  referred  bridSy  to  other  cases  wfaieh 
he  had  found  in  the  literature. 

Dr.  Archibald  MacLarek  reported  a  case  of  idiat 
he  had  supposed  to  be  a  soft  edematous  fibroid  from 
the  history,  but  after  operation  tiie  case  proved  to  be 
one  of  syncjiiioma  malignum. 

fractures  of  THE  TARSAL  BONES. 

Dr.  Daniel  N.  Eisendrath  of  Chicago  called  atten- 
tion to  the  surgical  anatomy  of  these  bones  and  to  the 
mechanism  of  fractures.  After  discussing  the  symp- 
toms and  diagnosis,  he  reported  ax  instructive  cases 
on  whicb  he  had  operated,  and  presented  the  following 
conclufflons:  "  (1)  The  astragalus  and  os  calds  bear 
the  entire  wei^t  of  the  bo<fy.  (2)  They  are  most 
frequentiy  broken  in  falls  from  a  hei^t  directiy  iqwn 
the  feet  (oompresfflon  variety),  or  by  tearing  off  of  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  bones,  eitiker  when  the  heel  is  fixed 
or  sudden  supinaticm  or  pronation,  or  in  forcible  doml 
flexion  of  the  foot.  (3)  Early  diagnosis,  on  aooount 
of  the  danger  of  sepsis  from  seconouiry  skin  necrosis, 
is  of  great  importance.  (4)  If  there  is  no  displaoonent 
of  fragments,  treat  the  case  by  a  cast  for  ax.  weeks, 
with  early  massage.  If  displaoement  Aoold  threaten 
necrosis  of  skin,  convert  into  an  open  fracture,  and 
either  remove  the  fragment  or  suture  it." 

(To  b«  emliituti.) 


Utttttt  Xttrratiure* 


Light  Energy.  Its  Physics,  Physiological  Action 
and  Therapeutic  Applications.  By  Mabqasbt 
A.  Cleaves,  M.D.  pp.  811.  New  York:  Rebman 
Company.     1904. 

This  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  physical 
properties  of  light,  its  action  on  the  lower  and 
higher  forms  of  life. 

Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  physics 
and  therapeutic  use  of  sun-baths,  electric  are 
baths,  incandescent  Ught  baths,  both  in  their 
natural  strength  and  concentrated.  The  author 
discusses  the  use  of  blue,  red  and  ultra-violet 
Ught  energy,  and  considers  the  N-rajrs,  radium, 
fluorescence,  sensitization,  the  action  of  light  on 
supersensitive  skins,  insulation  and  the  patho- 
logical effect  of  electric  lightmg. 

The  results  of  treatment  in  cases  under  the 
author's  care  and  from  the  Uterature  are  given. 
The  number  of  cases  is  in  many  instances  too 
small  to  admit  of  fair  judgment, — a  fact  which  the 
author  continually  keeps  in  mind.  In  general, 
the  results  are  such  as  to  warrant  a  more  exten- 
sive use  of  light  as  a  therapeutic  measure. 

The  literature  is  carefuUy  and  critically  re- 
viewed. The  book  should,  as  the  author  hopes, 
stimulate  further  inquiry  and  more  car^ully 
recorded  data. 
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STATE  MEDICAL  LICENSES. 
Ths  effort  to  establish  and  nudntain  the  in- 
creaamgly  high  standard  for  medical  practitioners 
is  illustrated  by  the  recent  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  New  Jersey. 
This  board,  like  many  others  in  various  states,  is 
attempting,  with  the  highest  possible  measure  of 
jostiee  to  all  concerned,  to  r^ulate  the  Intimate 
]»actioe  of  medicine  by  demanding  a  certain 
somewhat  definite  preliminary  training.  In  ord«r 
to  procure  a  medical  license  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  the  previous  training  of  the  individual  is 
taken  into  account,  together  with  his  medical 
knowledge  and  his  moral  character.  It  is  de- 
signed that  every  opportunity  be  given  apph- 
eants  to  obtain  the  educational  credentials 
necessary  for  admission  to  examination.  To 
this  end  students  who  have  not  been  able  to  take 
a  high  school  course  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
presenting  an  equivalent  d^ree  of  education  to 
be  determined  by  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  In  New  York  State  all  of 
the  medical  schools  require  at  least  a  high  school 
course  or  its  equivalent  for  matriculation  as  a 
minimum.  Such  a  standard  does  not  appear 
unduly  high,  nevertheless  it  has  been  shown  that 
a  number  of  medical  schools  do  not  maintain  the 
requirements  as  stated  in  their  catalogues.  A 
mercenary  motive  no  doubt  enters  into  consid 
eration  since  the  success  of  certain  schools  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  students.  New  Jersey 
has  done  good  work  in  adopting  and  enforcing 
uniform  entrance  requirements,  and  as  the  result 
a  better  educated  class  of  physicians  is  practicing 
in  the  state  than  ever  before.  The  medical 
requirements  demand  four  fidl  years  of  study  of 
nine  months  each.  Certain  concessions  are,  how- 
ever, made  to   physicians  applying   for  license. 


who  have  previously  been  in  practice.  Five  years 
of  practice  may  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for 
<me  course  of  lectures,  and  ten  years  for  two 
courses  of  lectures.  By  this  means  older  physi- 
cians ate  not  disooun^^  f/om  changing  their 
place  of  practice  to  New  Jersey,  if  they  so  desire. 
A  step  in  progress  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  two 
medical  schools  in  one  of  the  large  cities  have 
been  told  that  their  graduates  after  1904  cannot 
be  admitted  to  the  state  examinations. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  this  significant  report.  We  commend  it  to  those 
interested  in  the  general  elevation  of  the  standard 
of  medical  practice  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  the  futmre  possibility  of  a  greater  degree  of 
co-operation  between  the  various  states  in  the 
way  of  the  wider  interstate  exchange  of  Ucense. 
The  principle  involved  in  this  effort  which  the 
profession  in  New  Jersey  is  making  is  one  which 
natiirally  has  a  very  wide  bearing.  There  is  no 
lack  of  evidence  that  the  standard  of  accepted 
medical  practice  is  far  higher  in  certiun  parts  of 
the  coimtry  than  it  was  ten  yean  ago.  What  we 
now  particularly  need  is  a  greater  uniformity, 
and  this  in  a  country,  situated  as  the  United  States 
is,  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  one  which 
probably  can  never  be  so  satisfactorily  settled  as  in 
more  closely  populated  countries.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  if  each  state  takes  the  matter  up 
seriously,  as  many  have  already  dime,  it  will  do 
much  toward  hastening  the  uniformity  of  medical 
education  which  is  so  manifestly  demanded 
for  the  best  good  of  the  profession. 


VISIT  OF  BRITISH  PHYSICIANS  TO  PARIS. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  some  months  ago 
a  number  of  distinguished  French  physicians 
visited  London  for  the  purpose  of  interchange  of 
ideas  and  social  intercourse.  It  is  now  suggested 
that  this  courtesy  be  retiumed  by  the  invitation 
to  Paris  of  certain  British  ph3rsicians  and  sturgeons 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  hospitals  and  dis- 
cussing in  detail  matters  relating  to  medical  edu- 
cation. In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  a 
committee  has  been  formed  in  Paris  under  the 
presidency  of  Professor  Bouchard,  and  an  invi- 
tation was  sent  last  December  to  the  London 
committee  of  which  Sir  William  Broadbent  is 
chairman.  The  difficulty  appeared  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  dates  merely,  but  now  the  invitation  has 
been  definitely  accepted,  and,  in  fact,  a  decision 
has  apparently  been  reached  that  the  meeting 
be  held  toward  the  middle  of  May.  llie  list  of 
phjrracians  will  later  be  forwarded  to  Paris. 
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At  the  time  of  the  French  visit  to  England  we 
commented  upon  the  great  deeirability  and  eig- 
niiicance  of  such  an  interchange  of  views  by  men 
representing  medicine  in  different  countries.  We 
saw  no  good  reason  why  this  idea,  inaugurated  by 
the  French  and  English,  should  not  further  be  ex- 
tended and  provision  made  for  the  visit  in  num- 
bers of  physidans  to  various  coimtries  not  th^ 
own.  It  would  naturally  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  not  to  speak  of  the  expense,  to  arrange 
for  such  an  interchange  of  distinguished  men  be- 
tween America  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Nevertheless,  with  our  constantly  improved 
methods  of  transit,  it  could  be  so  planned  that 
not  many  days  of  a  man's  working  time  woxild 
be  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
pose designed.  The  interchange  of  professors 
between  America  and  certain  Continental  coun- 
tries appears  to  be  well  started,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  same  plan,  somewhat  more  exten- 
sively applied,  might  easily  be  carried  out  with 
reference  to  groups  of  men  interested  in  a  common 
subject.  That  such  an  intimate  interchange  of 
ideas  would  be  beneficial  to  the  visitors  as  well  as 
to  the  visited  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  ques- 
tion. Not  many  years  ago  the  visit  even  of  an 
individual  man  of  prominence  to  America  from 
Europe  was  heralded  widely.  This  has  now  come 
to  be  a  common  occurrence,  and  the  recent 
experience  at  St.  Louis,  where  were  collected  for 
a  short  time  only,  distinguished  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  may  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
phesy of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  years  to 
come.  In  any  event  we  are  convinced  that 
nothing  wiU  conduce  more  to  the  progress  of 
medicine  through  the  increasing  sympathy  of 
its  leaders  than  just  such  a  personal  interchange 
of  ideas  as  the  suggested  plan  would  of  necessity 
bring  about. 


COMPULSORY  VACCINATION  UPHELD. 
Wrrn  two  justices  dissenting,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  a  decision 
Feb.  20  relative  to  compulsory  vaccination  in 
this  state.  From  this  decision  it  results  that  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  a  right  to  enforce  any 
order  to  cogipel  inhabitants  to  submit  to  vacci- 
nation for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
smallpox.  The  case  has  been  long  pending,  the 
plaintiff  being  Henning  Jacobsen  of  Cambridge. 
In  the  winter  of  1902,  during  the  prevalence  of 
smallpox,  the  Board  of  Health  of  that  city  ordered 
vaccination  imder  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Jacobsen  declined  to  be  vaccinated  on  the  groimd 


that  his  personal  liberty  was  involved.  The 
case  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  Massachusetts 
courts,  which  decided  against  the  claims  of  Jacob- 
sen.  An  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  followed,  and  the  decision  to  which  we  have 
alluded  is  the  result.  We  quote  certain  of  the 
statements  made  by  Justice  Harlan  in  rendering 
the  decision. 

"We  assume  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry 
that  adults  not  under  guardianship  and  remaining 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Camlmdge  must  submit 
to  the  regulation  of  the  board  of  health.  On  any  other 
basis,  organized  society  oould  not  exist  with  safety  to 
its  members.  Society  based  on  the  rule  that  each  one 
is  a  law  unto  himself  would  soon  be  confronted  with 
anarchy  and  disorder.  Real  liberty  for  all  could  not 
exist  under  the  operation  of  a  principle  which  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  each  individual  person  to  use  his  own 
will  in  respect  to  his  person  or  his  property,  regardless 
of  the  injury  that  may  be  done  to  others.  It  is  the 
acknowledged  power  of  a  local  community  to  protect 
itself  agfdnst  an  epidemic  threatening  the  safety  of  all 
and  to  exercise  that  ri^t  in  particular  circumstances 
and  in  reference  to  particular  persons. 

"It  was  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  keep  in  view  the 
welfare,  comfort  and  safety  of  the  many  and  not  permit 
the  interests  of  the  many  to  be  subcndinated  to  the 
wishes  or  conveni^ices  of  a  few.  Accepting  the  state 
court's  construction  of  the  statute,  we  decide  only  that 
the  statute  covers  the  present  case,  and  that  nothing 
clearly  appears  that  would  justify  this  court  in  holding 
it  to  be  unconstitutional  and  inoperative  in  its  iq>pli- 
cation  to  the  pliuntiff  in  error." 

Such  a  decision  as  the  foregoing  is  naturally  a 
source  of  gratification  to  the  medical  profession 
and  to  that  portion  of  the  laity  which  is  able  to 
see  the  beamig  of  the  problems  of  health  in  th^ 
broad  aspects.  The  decision  can  hardly  ful  to 
be  influential  in  the  determination  of  similar  cases 
which  will  inevitably  arise  in  other  states. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS. 
In  an  editorial  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Joubnal 
on  "  Bills  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature," 
the  above  bill  (Senate  No.  186)  to  provide  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  was  commented  on  "as 
well  intentioned,  but  futile  in  its  present  form." 
We  have  been  asked  by  some  of  those  interested 
in  the  bill,  and  who  express  a  desire  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  medical  profession  as  far  as 
this  is  possible,  to  refer  to  it  again  and  gladly  do 
so,  for  we  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  though  we  cannot  advocate  its 
form. 
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We  believe  the  bill  is  modelled  on  one  in  ofiexar 
ti(m  in  New  York,  and  that  in  turn  was  probably 
taken  from  enactments  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  —  perhaps  in  England  or  in  Germany. 
The  {^ovisions  of  the  bill  follow: 

Section  1.  Should  one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant 
become  inflamed,  or  swollen,  or  reddened,  or  show 
any  unnatural  discharge  at  any  time  within  two 
weeks  after  its  birth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  physi- 
cian, nudwife,  nurse,  relative  or  attendant  having 
charge  of  such  infant  to  report  in  writing,  within  six 
hours,  to  the  health  officer  or  board  of  health  of  the 
city  or  town  in  which  the  parents  of  the  infant  reside, 
the  fact  Uiat  such  inflammation,  or  swelling  or  redness 
of  the  eye  or  unnatival  discharge  exists.  On  receipt 
of  mob.  report  the  health  officer  or  board  of  health 
dull  take  sudi  immediate  action  as  to  him  or  them 
may  seem  necessary  in  order  that  blindness  may  be 
prevented. 

Section  2.  Any  fulure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
BJons  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  object  of  the  biU  is  to  provide  for  and  to 
secure  the  early  treatment  of  those  cases  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  which  now,  being 
n^ected,  result  so  often  in  permanent  btindness 
and  consequent  dependence  on  friends  or  on  the 
state.  This  object  is  certainly  a  most  laudable 
and  important  one.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  the  promoters  of  the  bill  in  their  desire  to 
cover  the  whole  field,  have  given  it  a  too  sweeping 
appUcation  controlled  by  an  excessive  penalty, 
and  possibly  attended  by  excessive  burdens  upon 
health  officers  and  boards  of  health.  And  from 
this  point  of  view  we  believe  it  would  be  possible 
to  improve  the  wording  of  the  bill. 

Compulsory  reporting  and  inspection  are  so 
desirable  and  necessary  under  some  conditions, 
that  they  should  be  used  with  caution  and  cir- 
cumspection, and  their  abuse  avoided. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 


Death  of  Peofessob  Eknst  Abbe.  —  The 
death  of  Prof.  Ernst  Abbe  of  Jena  is  announced. 
He  will  long  be  known  for  his  work  on  the  micro- 
scope and  optical  instruments  in  connection 
with  the  firm  of  Karl  Zeiss.  He  was  sixty-four 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Elections  to  the  Auebican  Psysioloqical 
SociBTY.  —  The  American  Physiological  Society 
has  recently  elected  as  honorary  members  the 
following  foreign  physiologists:  Th.  W.  Engel- 
mann,  professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin;  A. 
Dastre,  of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris;  J.  N.  Langley, 
Cambridge  UniveiBity;   C.  S.  Sherrington,  Uni- 


veredty  of  Liverpool;  Fr.  Hofmdstw,  pnrfessor 
of  physiolopcal  chemistry  at  the  Univensity  of 
Strassburg,  and  J.  P.  Pawlow,  director  of  the 
physiological  laboratory,  St.  Petersburg. 

Russian  Honors  to  an  Englishman.  —  The 
Medical  Press  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Dr.  Keene,  Surgeon  to  the  British  steamer  Ajax, 
of  Liverpool,  has  been  presented  by  the  Czar  with 
a  gold  cigarette  case  in  recognition  of  his  services 
to  the  Russian  officers  and  men  who  were  wounded 
at  the  naval  battle  off  Chemulpo,  in  February  of 
last  year,  when  the  Variag  was  sunk.  Dr.  Keene 
is  a  graduate  of  Dublin  University. 

The  Medical  Library  and  Historical  Jour- 
nal. —  This  Journal,  with  editorial  office  at 
1313  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  owing 
to  the  almost  total  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
establishment  of  its  printers  on  Feb.  13,  b^;s  to 
ask  the  kind  indulgence  of  its  subscribers  and 
advertisers  for  delayed  publication  of  the  Jan- 
uary, 1905,  number.  Fortunately,  duplicate 
copies  of  all  important  manuscripts  were  made 
before  sending  them  to  the  printer,  so  the  heavy 
loss  incurred  by  the  Journal  will  not  be  shared 
by  its  contributors  or  readers.  The  editor  de- 
sires to  announce  that  immediate  steps  have 
been  taken  for  the  making  of  new  plates  and 
duplicating  the  entire  numb^  which  was  in  press, 
and  that  this  issue  will  be  published  at  the  ear- 
Uest  possible  date. 

The  Rontoen  Conobbss  in  Berlin.  —  The 
Berlin  Rontgen  Society  {Rfhfitgen  Vereinigung  za 
Berlin  E.  V.)  has  arranged  for  a  congress  in 
commemoration  of  the  first  decennial  of  Ront- 
gen's  discovery,  to  be  held  imder  the  auspices  of 
Excellenz  von  Bergmann,  Ehrenpresident,  and  of 
an  honorary  committee  headed  by  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Instruction  and  His  Majesty's  Phy- 
sician, the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Prussian  army 
and  including  the  President  of  the  III  Congress 
d'etectrohgie  d  de  radiologie  for  those  in  Germany 
and  also  in  other  lands  interested  in  the  investi- 
gation, technique  and  employment  of  the  Ront- 
gen ray. 

The  Congress  as  well  as  an  Exhibition  of  Appa- 
ratus, Radiograms,  etc.,  will  be  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Ressource,  in  the  Latin  quarter  of  Berlin 
(No.  24,  Oranienburgerstrasse  18)  for  the  four 
days  succeeding  Easter  week,  April  30  to  May  3, 
1905. 

boston  and   new  ENGLAND. 

Acttte  Infectious  Diseases  in  Boston.  — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon  Feb.  22, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
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the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  26,  scarlatina  21,  typhoid  fever  16, 
measles  3,  tuberculosis  48,  smallpox  1. 

The  death-rate  for  the  total  deaths  reported 
during  the  week  ending  Feb.  15,  1906,  was  19.53. 

Boston  Mohtalitt  Statistics.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  1905, 
was  223,  against  224  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  showing  a  decrease  of  1  death  and 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  18.93.  Of 
this  number  126  were  males  and  97  were  females; 
218  were  white  and  5  colored;  139  were  bom  in 
the  United  States,  80  in  foreign  countries,  and  4 
unknown;  54  were  of  American  parentage,  140 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  29  unknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  follows:  Diphtheria, 
38  cases  and  3  deaths;  scarlatina,  31  cases  and 
no  deaths;  typhoid  fever,  14  cases  and  2  deaths; 
measles,  5  cases  and  1  death;  tuberculosis, 
42  cases  and  31  deaths;  smallpox,  1  case  and 
no  deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were 
46,  whooping  cough  1,  heart  disease  26, 
bronchitis  7,  and  marasmus  5.  There  were  6 
deaths  from  violent  causes.  The  number  of 
children  who  died  under  one  year  was  36;  the 
number  imder  five  •  years  45.  The  number  of 
persons  who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  66. 
The  deaths  in  public  institutions  were  58. 

Pkesidbnt  of  Yale  Alumni  Association.  — 
Dr.  Abner  Post  of  Boston  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Yale  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

Bacteriologist  to  Cambbidoe  Boabd  of 
Health.  —  A  rather  unusual  situation  was  per- 
sented  last  week  when  the  present  incumbent  of 
the  position  of  bacteriologist  to  the  Cambridge 
Board  of  Health  declined  to  take  an  examina- 
tion for  continuance  in  office  on  the  ground  that 
akeady  holding  the  position  he  should  not  be 
required  to  take  a  competitive  examination. 
But  one  candidate  Appeared  for  the  examination. 

Boston  Socibtt  for  Medical  Improvement. 
—  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  terms  of  the  propo- 
sition made  by  the  Society  to  the  Boston  Medical 
Library  whereby  the  Society  had  volimteered  to 
disband  had  not  been  accepted  by  the  Medical 
Library,  it  was  voted  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  society  to  continue  the  life  of  the  society. 

This  society  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Ijegis- 
lature  in  1839.  It  is  one  of  the  best  recognized 
medical  societies  in  the  country.    It  appeared 


to  the  officers  and  members  that  certain  meetings 
could  be  best  conducted  tmder  its  auspices. 
The  plans  of  the  Medical  Library  and  Suffolk 
District  Medical  Society  to  conduct  joint  meet- 
ings make  it  undesirable  to  hold  many  meetings, 
but  such  subjects  as  would  seem  of  interest  to 
members  of  the  society  will  be  presented  from 
time  to  time. 

The  Blind  in  Maine.  —  At  a  recent  hearing 
before  the  committee  on  finance  at  Augiista, 
Me.,  a  r<iSolution  was  oifered  appropriating 
$75,000  for  the  next  two  years  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Maine  Industrial  School  and  Workshop  for 
the  Blind.  It  was  voted  to  refer  this  resolution 
to  the  next  legislature.  A  letter  was  read  from 
Helen  Keller  urging  the  necessity  of  practical 
work  for  the  adult  blind. 

Death  of  an  Army  Nurse.  —  Mrs.  Ruth 
Spooner  Joslin  died  in  Bridgeitrater,  Conn.,  Feb. 
8.  She  will  be  widely  remembered  as  one  of  the 
early  Civil  War  nurses  who  enlisted  in  January, 
1863,  in  the  Chester  Seminary  Hospital  at  Oiester, 
Penn.  She  later  served  at  the  Naval  School 
Hospital  at  Annapolis.  In  such  capacities  she 
served  with  distinction  as  a  nurse  during  the 
Civil  War  and  since  its  close  has  been  promi- 
nent in  matters  relating  to  nursing  in  the  army. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  but  ten  nurses  now  left 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  Civil  War. 

new  tork. 
Play-Grounds  and  Small  Parks.  —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment held  Feb.  17,  $1,000,000  was  appro- 
priated for  new  play-grounds  axid  nearly  $3,500,- 
000  for  small  parks  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan, 
Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

Restriction  of  iHiaaBATiON.  —  On  Feb. 
8,  Thomas  S.  Sherman  of  Boston,  recently  United 
States  Consul  at  Liverpool,  made  an  address  on 
the  restriction  of  immigration  before  the  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers'  Board  of  Trade,  in 
which  he  presented  statistics  showing  that  the 
state  of  New  York  is  now  paying  about  $10,000,- 
000  a  year  for  the  support  of  its  alien  insane,  and 
that  60%  of  the  inmates  of  insane  asylums  and 
two  thirds  of  the  patients  treated  in  the  other 
hospitals  of  the  state  are  of  foreign  birth.  He 
also  referred  to  the  very  marked  increase  of  cases 
of  trachoma  within  the  past  five  years.  As 
to  the  means  of  remedying  such  conditions,  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  thor- 
ough inspection  by  competent  officers  of  the 
United  States  at  the  homes  of  emigrants  wonld 
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sdive  the  problem.  These  offici&Is,  he  Bald, 
should  be  attaches  of  consulates,  and  the  inspec- 
tkm  shoidd  cover  aU  requirements  of  our  laws. 
To  those  cm  whom  the  inspectors  report  favorably 
the  consul's  permit  would  be  issued,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  fee,  insuring  admission  here, 
subject  to  medical  inspection. 


ai^tellaitp. 

THE     HISTORY     AND     DEVELOPMENT     OF 
SURGERY  DURING  THE  PAST  CENTURY. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  lengthy  article,  which  was 
presented  at  the  St.  Louis  Congress  and  has  been 
running  through  several  issues  oi  American  Medi- 
cine, "Dr.  Frederic  S.  Dennis  sums  up  the  progress 
made  by  surgery  diiring  the  last  centiuy .  Among 
the  blessingig  which  he  asserts  it  has  brought  to 
the  hunmn  race  are  these:  The  annihilation  of 
pain  during  surgical  operations,  elimination  of 
sepsis  after  operations  and  injuries,  eradication 
of  physical  suffering,  restoration  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  recovery  of  hearing  to  the  deaf,  return  of 
lost  functions  to  organs  and  glands,  aseptic  repair 
of  injured  parts,  relief  of  the  crippled  and  lame, 
restitution  of  speech  and  consciousness,  return  of 
activity  to  paralyzed  members,  removal  of  malig- 
nant (Usease,  restoration  of  reason  to  the  insane, 
correction  of  bodily  deformities,  alleviation  of 
pain  in  disease,  reaction  from  shock  and  collapse, 
cure  of  lockjaw  and  other  infective  processes, 
intervention  of  relief  in  intestinal  perforation, 
extirpation  of  tumors  from  glands  and  cavities, 
cure  of  diseases  and  injmries  of  internal  organs, 
resection  of  diseased  viscera,  excision  of  joints 
and  necrosed  Ixme,  amputation  of  diseased  mem- 
bers, cure  of  aneurysm,  removal  of  cerebral  and 
spinal  neoplasms,  reduction  of  mortality  in  all 
surgical  diseases,  entire  removal  of  mortality  in 
some  surgical  diseases,  restoration  of  health  and 
reason,  salvation  of  humui  life. 


THE  HALL  OF  FAU E  AGAIN. 

The  editor  of  the  Weetem  Medical  Review, 
Dr.  H.  Winnett  Orr,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  reverts 
to  this  subject  in  the  last  issue  of  that  journal 
and  says:  "  Further  investigation  of  the  matter 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  names  of  Benjamin 
Rush,  Valentine  Mott  and  J.  Marion  Sims  are 
already  in  formal  nomination  by  reason  of  each 
having  received  a  certain  number  of  votes  at 
the  election  in  1900.  The  editor  of  the  Reviev: 
therefore  proposes  that  five  more  be  named, 
placing  eight  in  nomination  in  all.  As  one  to 
take  the  place  of  Benjamin  Rush  in  our  former 
list  we  propose  William  T.  G.  Morton  to  whom 
is  generally  accorded  the  discovery  of  the  appli- 
cability of  ether  anesthesia  to  the  practice  of 
surgery.  The  editor  of  the  Review  is  having 
printed  a  set  of  what  might  be  called  nomination 
blanks.    These  will  be  sent  out  for  signatures  to 


pthysicians  throughout  the  country.  They  con- 
sist of  short  biographical  sketches  printed  on 
postal  cards,  each  card,  being  a  miniature  peti- 
tion with  space  for  five  signatures.  These  will  be 
forwarded,  after  hexag  signed,  in  large  numbers, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  board  of  electors,  and 
it  is  hoped  will  result  in  the  election  of  not  less 
than  three  or  fomr  physicians.  To  defray  the 
expense  of  the  imdrataking  it  is  requested  that 
physicians  write  for  a  set  (eight)  of  these  cards, 
enclosing  twelve  cents  in  postage  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  cards' and  their  printing  and  corre- 
spondence. Each  physician  is  requested  to  sign 
the  cards  of  those  physicians  whom  he  most 
desires  to  see  elected.  In  this  way  we  may  suc- 
ceed in  convincing  the  board  of  electors  of  our 
desire  to  honor  the  great  physicians  of  our  country 
— ^which  in  1900  we  failed  to  do." 


ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  EXAMINATIONS. 

Preliminary  examinations  for  appointment  of 
Assistant  Surgeons  in  the  Army  will  be  held  on 
May  1  and  Aug.  1,  1905,  at  points  to  be  hereafter 
designated. 

Permission  to  appear  for  examination  can  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  Surgeon  General, 
United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  V.,  from 
whom  full  information  concerning  the  examina- 
tion can  be  procured.  The  essential  require- 
ments to  securing  an  invitation  are  that  the 
applicant  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  between  twenty-two  and  thirty  years  of 
age,  a  graduate  of  a  medical  school  legally  auth- 
orized to  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine, 
shall  be  of  good  moral  character  and  habits,  and 
shall  have  had  at  least  one  year's  hospital  train- 
ing or  its  equivalent  in  practice. 

In  order  to  perfect  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  examinations  of  May  1,  applications  must 
be  complete  and  in  possession  of  the  Surgeon 
General  on  or  before  April  1,  and  for  the  exami- 
nation of  August  1,  on  or  before  July  1.  Early 
attention  is  therefore  enjoined  upon  all  intended 
applicants. 

There  are  at  present  twenty  vacancies  in  the 
Medical  Ck)rps  of  the  Army. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  STOMACH  AFTER  GASTRO- 
ENTEROSTOMY: A  CORRECTION. 

Boston,  Feb.  13,  1905. 
Mb.  Editor:  In  my  paper  on  "  A  New  Method  of  Per- 
torming  Gastro-Enterostomv,"  published  in  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  CLII,   No.   3, 
Jan.  19,  1905,  I  omitted  to  give  credit  to  Drs.  Cannon 
and  Blake  for  their  experimental  work  upon  the  move- 
ments  of    the    stomach    after   gastro-enterostomy,    one 
conclusion  of  which  was  published  in   my  paper  as  a 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  technic  of  my  operation. 
The  experimental  work  and  the  conclusions  of  Drs. 
Cannon  and  Blake  are  to  be  published  shortly  and  I  regret 
the  premature  publication  of  their  results  in  my  paper. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Altrsd  H,  Gould. 
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BECOBD  OF  MOBTAUTT 
For  thb  Wkkk  bnoino  Satdbdat,  Fkbruart  11, 1905. 
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Deaths  reported,  8,787 ;  under  five  years  of  afce,  1,067 ;  princi- 
pal Infectious  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  diphtheria  and  croup,  diarrheal 
diseases,  whooping  cough,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consumption) 
781 ;  acute  lung  duease  788,  consumption  480,  scarlet  fever  24, 
whooping  cough  2S,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  40,  smallpoz  8, 
erysipelas  13,  puerperal  fever  IS,  measles  IS,  typhoid  fever  81, 
diarrheal  diseases  91,  diphtheria  and  croup  83. 

From  whooping  congD,  New  York  9,  Chicago  10,  Philadelphia 
2,  Fall  River  1.  From  scarlet  fever.  New  ^rk  14,  Chicago  3, 
Philadelphia  1,  Baltimore  2,  Boston  2,  Lawrence  1,  PIttsfleld  1. 
From  cerebrospinal  meniM^tis,  New  York  29,  Providence  1, 
Worcester  4,  Lawrence  2,  Holyoke,  Everett,  Quincy  and  Harl- 
Irarough  1  each.  From  smallpoz,  New  York  I,  Chicago  2, 
From  erysipelas.  New  York  6,  ChiMgo  2,  Philadelphia  8,  Balti- 
more 1,  Northampton  1.  From  typhoid  fever.  New  York  4, 
Chicago  4,  Philadelphia  8,  Baltimore  8,  Boston  M^ambridge  1. 

In  vae  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  wales,  with  an 
eotlmated  population  of  16,609,377,  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  28, 
190S,  the  death-rate  was  18.4.  Deaths  reported  6,620;  acute  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  ^,  whooping  cough 
107,  diphtheria  61,  measles  124,  smallpox  4,  scarlet  fever  ^. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  9X)  in  Walthamgton  to  29.7  in 
Middlesbrough:  London  18.9,  West  Ham  16.9,  Brighton  14.8, 
Southampton  12.8,  Plymouth  81.6,  Bristol  18.6,  Birmingham 


16.9,  Leioeoter  14.4.  ITottliwhwn  84.2,  Birkenhead  U.4.  Liver- 
pool 28.0,  Wigan  19.9,  Bolton  16.8,  Manchester  16.4,  Saltord 
17.6.  Halifax  19.7,  BrMUord  17.«.  Leeds  16.8,  HuU  1»A  Sbef- 

field  18.9,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  16.8,  Cardifl  16.8,  Bbondda  27.1, 
Kings  Norton  12.0,  Merthyr  Tydfil  28.9. 

METXOBOLOOICAIi  BECOBD. 

For  the  week  ending  February  11,  in  Boeton,  aeoordlng  to 
observations  furnished  by  Serfeant  J.  W.  Smith  of  tlie  United 
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B.,  rain;  T.,  threatening;  N.,  snow;  —,  below  aero,  f  Indioataa  traee 
of  rainfall.    4V  Means  for  week. 


SOCIETY  NOTICE. 

Boston  Mbdioal  Libkart  Meetinos.— Boston  Medical 
Library  Meetings  in  coi^unction  with  the  Suffolk  District 
Branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  Program  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Section  for  Surgery  to  be  held  Wednesday, 
March  1,  1905,  at  8.16  p.  u.,  at  the  Library,  8,  The  Fenway. 
John  Ware  Hall.  The  Surgery  of  Benal  andUreteral  Calculi,— 
The  Actual  Results  of  Cases  at  the  Boston  CiU  Hospital: 
Dr.  J.  H.  Cunningham,  Jr.  The  Results  of  (Mses  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital :  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot.  The  Diag- 
nosis of  Renal  Calculi  from  the  Examination  of  the  Urine: 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Hewes.  Other  Means  of  Diagnosis  of  CaJcuH : 
Dr.  Benjamin  Tenney.  Remarks  on  Operations  for  Benal  and 
Ureteral  Stone:  Dr.  Paul  Tborndike.  Discussion:  Dr.  E.  W. 
Cushing,  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot,  Dr.  Francis  S.  Watson,  et  <a. 

RECENT  DEATHS. 

ISRABL  Thorndikb  Hont,  M.D.,  M.M.8.8.,  died  in  Charles- 
town,  Feb.  16, 1906,  aged  sixty-flve  years. 

P.  BoosBVBLT  Johnson,  M.D.,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  12,  In  the  seventy- 
el^tb  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel 
Roosevelt  Johnson,  D.D. 

Hbnry  Rirmzi  Brown,  mTd..  M.M.S.8.,  died  ii^  Leominster, 
Feb.  16, 1906,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

The  Principles  of  Hvglene.  A  Practical  Manual  for  Students, 
Physicians,  and  Health-Offlcers.  By  D.  H.  Bergey,  A.M.,  M J>. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  London :  W.  B.  Saunders  A  Co. 
1904. 

Travaux  de  Chiruigie  Anatomo-Cliniqae.  Par  Henri  Hart- 
mann.  Avec  la  collaboration  de :  B.  Cunlo,  Legdne,  Lebreton, 
Esmonet,  Lavenant  et  Prat.  Deuxidme  sirie.  Paris :  Oeorgrs 
Steinheii.    1901. 

Saunders'  Question-Compends.  No.  4.  Essentials  of  Medi- 
cal Chemistry,  Organic  and  Inorganic.  Containing  also  Ques- 
tions of  Medical  Physics,  Chemical  Philosophy,  Analytical 
Processes,  Toxicology,  etc.  Prepared  espeoiauy  for  Students 
of  Medicine.  By  Lawrence  Wolff,  M.D.  Sixth  Edition, 
Thoroughly  Revised  bvA.  Ferree  WItmer,  Ph.G.  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.    1904. 

The  Practical  Application  of  the  BOntgen  Bays  in  Thera- 
peutics and  Diagnosis.  By  William  Allen  Pusey,  A.M.,  M.D., 
and  Buiene  Wilson  Caldwell,  B.S.  Second  Edition.  Thoroughly 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
London :  W.  B.  Saunders  A  Co.    1904. 

A  Laboratory  Guide  in  Elementary  Bacteriology.  By  Wil- 
liam Dodge  Frost,  Ph.D.  Third  revised  edition.  Illustrated. 
New  Yoric :  The  MacmUlan  Co.    1904. 
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CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF  BILE  DUCT  DISEASE* 

BT   JAHCS  O.   MniWDBD,    M.D.,   BOnON. 

When  you  come  to  consider  disease  of  the  bile 
passag^  there  are  two  questions  which  present 
them£«lvea  at  once: 

(a)  ShtUl  you  operate  f  and 

(6)  How  shall  you  operate  t 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  let  us  turn 
ourselves;  but  let  us  get  on  firm  ground.  I 
believe  that  much  of  the  prevailing  phraseology 
regarding  these  conditions  is  misleading.  Writers 
continuiJly  talk  about  disease  of  the  gaU  bladder 
and  gallHone  disease  —  phrases  well  enough  so  far 
as  they  go,  but  they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Even  Mayo  Robson,  in  the  various  editioas  of  his 
well-known  book,  uses  the  title,  "  Gall  Bladder 
and  Bile  Ducts."  The  classical  word  chole- 
lithiasis is  equally  misapplied.  We  are  discussing 
disease  of  the  bile  passages,  of  a  system  of  passages. 
The  gall  bladder  is  but  a  part  of  the  system; 
cholelithiasis  is  but  one  manifestation,  though  an 
important  one,  of  the  disease.  We  have  to  deal 
with  infection,  inflammation,  stone  formation, 
suppuration,  ulceration,  cicatrization,  stenosis, 
perforation,  fistula  formation,  adhesions,  peri- 
tonitis, local  or  genera],  malignant  changes,  and 
the  involvement  of  other  organs. 

If  you  will  view  carefully  this  complex  process 
you  will  see  that  the  confusing  and  involved, 
many-titled  investigation  quickly  resolves  itself 
into  the  study  of  one  broad,  progressive  and  far- 
reaching  problem. 

The  first  and  most  important  fact  for  the  prac- 
titioner to  appreciate  in  connection  with  disease 
of  the  bile  passages  is  that  the  imderlying 
cause  is  an  iiiection;  and  the  method  of  that 
iiiection  is  worth  considering,  although  indeed 
writers  are  not  as  yet  altogether  in  accord  as 
to  what  that  method  may  be.  Certain  facts, 
however,  are  to  be  regarded  as  fairly  well  estab- 
lished: that  the  organism  concerned  is  commonly 
the  colon  bacilliis,  though  the  bacillus  typhosus 
is  not  infrequently  the  offender;  and  that  the 
mode  of  entrance  is  either  through  the  blood 
current  or  through  the  ducts,  working  upwards 
from  the  intestine.  The  probability  is  that 
infection  from  the  intestine  is  far  the  more  com- 
mon method.  C.  A.  Ewald,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  Washington,  in  May,  1903,  said: 
"  It  is  an  established  fact  that  our  ideas  concern- 
ing this  disease  have  experienced  marked  fimda- 
mental  changes  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  We  now  know  that  this  condition  is  due 
to  a  bacterial  infection  and  not  to  the  presence 
of  gallstones,  the  origin  of  which  has  always  been 
more  or  less  hypothetic." 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  addition 
to  an  invasion  of  organisms,  stagnation  of  bile 
is  essential  to  gall  stone  formation,  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  bacterial  invasion  associated  with  swell- 
ing of  the  mucosa  in  the  ducts  results  in  stagna- 

L  *  Bmd  baton  the  Ohrtstrieal  Boeiety  of  Boston,  Deo.  27,  1D04. 


tion.  For  many  years  it  was  assumed  that  fresh 
bile  in  healthy  subjects  acted  as  an  antiseptic. 
Recent  observations  do  not  confirm  this  view. 
Freeh  bile  is  sterile  at  the  best,  while  some 
observers  have  found  that  it  may  act  as  a  culture 
medium.  Indeed,  Ewald  says  that  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  common  duct  the  bacillus  coli 
communis  is  commonly  found,  but  that  ordinarily 
it  is  harmless  there. 

It  is  agreed  now  that  stones  arise  from  a  catar- 
rhal condition  of  the  mucosa  associated  with  a 
swelling  and  desquamation  of  that  membrane, 
and  it  is  the  fact  of  that  catarrh,  due  to  infection, 
upon  which  we  must  constantly  fix  our  attention; 
that  catarrh  in  itself  is  not  always  a  trifling 
condition.  It  may  cause  severe  symptoms  and 
it  may  go  on  to  severer  grades  of  inflammation 
without  necessitating  the  formation  of  stones, 
though  it  is  fair  to  assume  from  such  knowledge 
as  we  have,  that  stone  formation  very  commonly 
is  associated  with  the  process. 

In  the  lay  mind,  indeed,  in  the  minds  of 
very  many  phjrsicians,  actual  stones  are  the  sine 
qua  non;  and  that  impression  has  been  the 
source  of  countless  errors.  I  recall  vividly  a 
recent  case  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  "  gall- 
stones "  was  made  on  the  strength  of  frequent, 
long-continued  attacks  of  boring  pain  in  the 
right  hypochondrium.  Finally,  an  operation  was 
consented  to  by  the  patient,  when  nothing  was 
foimd  but  a  thin-walled  gall  bladder,  containing 
bile-stained  infected  mucus,  draining  ineflfect- 
ually  through  a  partially  obstructed  cystic  duct. 
The  patient  and  her  family  were  chagrined  that 
no  stones  were  found,  and  were  skeptical  about 
possible  benefit  from  the  operation.  However, 
the  cholecystostomy  which  was  done,  followed 
by  three  weeks  of  drainage,  relieved  the  conges- 
tion, freed  the  ducts  and  resulted  in  a  permanent 
cure. 

These  infections  of  the  bile  passages  do  not 
commonly  make  any  permanent  impression  on 
the  hepatic  and  common  ducts,  for  those  struct- 
ures are  main  chaimels  and  are  subject  to  fairly 
constant  natural  drainage,  but  when  the  inflam- 
mation spreads  to  the  cystic  duct  and  gall  bladder 
it  finds  conditions  there  very  different  anatomi- 
cally, —  conditions  which  seem  designed  to  favor 
especially  chronic  inflammation  and  stasis,  and 
stone  formation. 

The  acute  forms  of  infection  do  not  result  finally 
in  stone  formation.  The  acute  forms  are  ugly 
things ;  they  go  on  rapidly  to  suppuration,  ulcera- 
tion and  gangrene  even.  It  is  to  the  chronic, 
indolent  catarrh  that  we  look  as  the  important 
factor  in  the  etiology  of  calculi. 

Now  there  is  another  term  as  to  the  definition 
of  which  we  must  be  agreed  in  discussing  these 
processes,  —  cholangitis.  The  books  are  not  in 
agreement.  According  to  some,  cholangitis  is  an 
acute  infection  of  the  bile  passages  within  the 
liver,  rare  and  fatal.  According  to  others  it  is 
an  infrequent  suppurative  inflaomiation  of  the 
common  duct  and  of  the  radicles  of  the  hepatic 
duct.  Such  conceptions  are  rather  ancient,  and 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  express  modem  know- 
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ledge  of  infections  of  this  region.  We  must 
regard  cholangitis  as  a  not  infrequent  disease, 
and  I  see  no  reason  for  limiting  the  term  to  inflam- 
mation of  a  portion  of  the  bile  passages,  nor  do  I 
regard  it  as  indicating  any  particular  degree  of 
activity  in  the  infection.  Cholangitis  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  bile  passages,  localized  or 
general,  mild  or  virulent,  acute  or  chronic,  as  the 
case  may  be;  and  cholecystitis  is  but  one  mani- 
festation of  cholangitis. 

Authors  tell  us  that  the  great  majority  of  gall- 
stones form  without  the  patient's  knowledge  of 
discomfort  and  that  often  the  discovery  of  their 
presence  is  made  at  autopsy  only  or  in  the  course 
of  an  operation  undertaken  for  some  other  lesion. 

From  my  own  observations  I  believe  that  such 
statements  may  be  variously  interpreted.  The 
gallstones  actually  present  as  one  result  of  the 
processes  I  have  been  discussing  may  never  have 
caused  the  typical  pain  or  jaundice  leading  to 
their  recognition;  but  other  symptoms  may  have 
been  present.  We  know  that  trouble  in  the  bile 
passages  is  one  of  the  common  causes  of  digestive 
disorders,  or  that  such  trouble  nwiy  be  the  result 
of  processes  in  other  organs  giving  rise  to  diges- 
tive disorders.  The  close  anatomical  association 
of  the  bile  passages,  especially  of  the  gall  bladder, 
with  the  duodenum  and  stomach,  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  surgeons  and  pathologists  very 
well  know  that  associated  diseases  of  all  these 
organs  are  common. 

Granted  now  that  some  sort  of  disturbance 
affecting  the  bile  passages  has  begun;  the  dis- 
turbance may  be  a  simple  primary  catarrh  or  it 
may  be  an  inflammation  secondary  to  disease 
elsewhere  —  how  are  you  to  know  that  there  is 
trouble?  Why  should  you  suspect  it?  Does  it 
progress  insidiously  leaving  the  patient  free  from 
symptoms  for  months  and  years  or  even  for  a 
lifetime? 

About  all  that,  and  in  spite  of  armies  of  statis- 
tics, we  can  give  no  definite  answer,  and  we 
never  shall  be  able  to  do  so.  For  who  indeed 
may  tell?  Certainly  not  armies  of  statistics. 
Until  very  recently  statistics  were  not  concern- 
ing themselves  with  such  elusive  matters.  Even 
now  the  inquiry  is  half  hearted  or  is  neglected 
and  depends  too  largely  for  accuracy  upon  the 
personal  equation  of  countless  patients  and 
numerous  physicians.  Moreover,  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn  about  these  diseases.  Individual 
clinical  experience,  and  personal  impressions 
must  still  be  invoked  largely,  and  though  such 
sources  of  information  are  far  from  exact  they  do 
furnish  vs  with  abundant  food  for  thought.  See, 
for  example,  my  own  partial  experience.  Since 
taking  up  this  line  of  inquiry  I  have  had  to  deal 
in  private  practice  with  twenty-four  cases  of  opera- 
tions for  bile-duct  disease.  All  of  these  persons 
have  been  cross-examined  repeatedly  and  care 
fully.  In  not  a  single  case  did  it  appear  that  the 
final  and  convincing  symptoms  appeared  sud 
denly  and  without  premonition;  that  is  to  say, 
those  final  symptoms  which  led  immediately  to  the 
operation.  To  be  sure  there  was  no  uniformity 
in  these  histories,  but  in  all  the  cases  there  had 


been  some  symptoms  of  faulty  digestion  running 
often  over  many  years. 

Here  is  one  common  symptom,  —  common  but 
suggestive:  a  small  and  quickly  appeased  appe- 
tite associated  with  a  tendency  to  corpulence. 
I  have  seen  this  association  in  several  cases  and 
have  come  to  regard  it  as  significant.  There  are 
usually  other  sjrmptoms,  —  constipation,  occa- 
sional distress  after  food,  indefinite  but  sharp 
occasional  pains  in  the  upper  part  ot  the  abdo- 
men; a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  fiu-red  tongue, 
sometimes  nausea,  frequent  headaches,  lack  of 
vigor,  exhaustion  after  slight  exertion,  dimin- 
ished diaphoresis,  high  colored  urine  and  frequent 
blurring  of  vision.  Such  patients  will  tell  you 
that  they  are  "  bilious." 

When  you  have  to  deal  with  a  "  bilious " 
patient  bear  in  mind  that  the  true  condition  may 
be  an  infection  of  the  bUe  passages,  and  that  the 
man  may  some  day  be  seized  with  the  classical 
symptoms  of  gallstones  —  indeed  the  stones  may 
even  now  be  present.  These  bilious  folk  usually 
are  victims  of  a  defective  metabolism.  Their 
digestive  processes  frequently  are  at  fault;  fer- 
mentations take  place  in  their  intestines  and 
auto-infections  result.  They  may  be  sufferers 
from  sundry"  neuralgic"  or  rheumatoid  pains, 
— sciatica,  lumbago,  "  stiff  neck";  they  may 
experience  attacks  of  arthritis.  We  used  to  c^ 
such  things  "  iheumatic  fever."  These  are  the 
people  to  whom  the  old  clinicians  assigned 
"  diatheses." 

In  this  discussion  it  is  needless  to  dwell  in 
extenso  upon  details  of  the  treatment  for  such 
cases.  Much  of  it  is  summed  up  in  the  word 
Carlsbad;  change  of  air  and  scene,  recreation,  a 
carefully  regulated  life,  a  restricted  diet,  exercise, 
massage,  proper  bathings,  the  abundant  drinking 
of  saline  waters. 

The  effect  of  all  this  is  obvious  enough.  The 
patient's  general  condition  is  improved;  the 
systemic  circulation  is  stimulated  and  the  af- 
fected parts  are  flushed.  Hyperemia  is  dimin- 
ished, catarrh  is  relieved,  local  swelling  subsides, 
normal  drainage  of  the  ducts  is  re-established. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  sufferer  is  well. "  With  proper 
care  and  some  attention  to  the  conduct  of  his  life 
after  that  he  may  continue  indefinitely  in  good 
health. 

Operations:  In  considering  the  question  of  how 
to  operate  in  diseases  of  the  bile  passages,  you 
will  find  in  the  analysis  of  cases  and  the  experience 
of  many  operators  that  certain  clearly  defined 
and  fimdamental  principles  become  salient  — 
principles  as  old  as  surgery.  These  biliary  dis- 
eases are  infectious  in  their  origin,  and  in  opera- 
tive treatment  you  must  employ  the  sound  and 
ancient  maxims  applicable  to  the  treatment  of 
all  infections.  If  you  are  dealing  with  a  car- 
buncle or  a  palmar  abscess  you  remove  the 
offending  material  and  drain  the  parts.  You 
drain  until  all  possibility  of  reinfection  has  been 
eliminated. 

Apply  those  same  sound  principles  to  infection 
of  the  bile  tracts  and  you  will  be  able  to  meet  all 
the  problems  of  this  often  obscure  and  much 
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debated  subject  by  formulating  and  observing 
the  following  three  rules: 

(1)  Remove  stones. 

(2)  Remove  so  far  as  possible  all  disorganized, 
degenerated  and  permanently  crippled  tissue. 

(3)  Drain. 

In  given  cases,  of  course,  the  intelligence  of  the 
siugeon  may  piompt  him  to  modify  or  depart 
from  these  principles.  The  condition  of  the 
patient  may  not  permit  of  a  radical  operation  at 
one  sitting;  malignant  involvement  of  the  parts 
may  render  impossible  complete  removal  of  the 
disease;  extensive  adhesions  and  associated, 
complicating  disease  of  other  organs  may  pro- 
hibit more  than  palliative  measures,  but  always 
we  should  keep  in  mind  and  aim  to  observe  those 
three  cardinal  rules. 

At  present  the  debate,  such  as  it  is,  centeis 
around  the  questions:  How  shall  we  operate? 
Shall  we  remove  the  gaU  bladder  or  drain  it? 
Shall  we  remove  stones  whenever  present?  Shall 
we  drain  the  hepatic  duct?  Shall  we  ever  omit 
drainage  of  the  operative  field?  How  shall  we 
avoid  hernia? 

The  discussion  of  cholecystostomy  and  chole- 
cystectomy was  waged  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  multitude  of  papers  bearing  on  the  subject 
way  still  be  read  with  interest  and  profit.  Enthu- 
siasm almost  to  the  verge  of  acrimony  was  at 
times  displayed  and  the  points  of  view  of  sundry 
TOters  often  were  so  divergent  that  it  seems  as 
thouj^h  their  premises  were  too  dissimilar  to 
admit  of  arri^nng  at  the  same  conclusions.  Start- 
ing with  the  proposition  that  cholecystostomy 
was  simple,  safe  and  easy,  the  advocates  of  that 
procedure  wished  to  apply  the  principle  practi- 
cally to  all  operations  on  the  bile  passages;  while 
those  who  favored  cholecsytectomy  averred  that 
the  gall  bladder  was  analogous  to  the  appendix, 
and  that  when  involved  in  disease,  it  should 
always  be  removed. 

We  have  now  learned  that  there  is  a  distinct 
place  for  both  operations,  though  at  times,  in  a 
piven  case,  the  conditions  are  so  intricate  and  the 
indications  so  over-lap  each  other  that  it  may  be 
difficult  for  even  the  experienced  surgeon  to  be 
sure  of  which  procedure  to  follow. 

Statistics  of  sundry  operators  also  are  unsatis- 
factory, for  we  lose  the  personal, equation.  The 
statistics  of  six  or  seven  years  ago  may  not  in 
fairness  be  compared  with  the  statistics  of  to-day, 
and  the  desperate  chances  taken  by  one  operator 
may  be  shirked  or  wisely  avoided  by  another. 

Not  long  ago  Frederick  Winslow  of  Boston 
collected  into  a  valuable  paper,  as  yet  impub- 
lished,  the  statistics  of  operations  on  the  bile 
passages  performed  by  a  variety  of  surgeons  at 
the  Mas.sachusetts  General  Hospital.  Beginning 
with  the  year  1894,  he  traced  the  histories  with 
the  end  results  of  three  hundred  cases.  Very 
many  of  those  operations  were  done  in  the  early 
ilays.  and  if  you  were  to  study  their  records  you 
would  find  much  to  censure.  During  most  of 
that  time,  when  it  came  to  dealing  with  thK  gall 
bladder,  cholecystostomy  was  the  favorite  oper- 
ation.   There  were  nearly  four  times  as  many 
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cholecystoetomies  as  cholecystectomies.  With- 
out a  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  in  the 
individual  cases  a  comparison  of  figures  and  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  any  operation  is  futile; 
nevertheless,  these  figures  have  their  interest. 

Total  cases,  170 

Traced  cases,  128 

Good  results,  46,35.9% 

Poor  results,  59,45.6% 

Deaths,  23,17.9% 

Hernias,  4,3.1% 

Contrast  that  with  the  later  statistics  of  the 
Mayo  brothers  published  in  1903.  W.  J.  Mayo 
reports  342  cholecystostomies  with  8  deaths,  a 
mortality  of  2.3%;  and  66  cholecystectomies 
with  2  deaths,  a  mortality  of  3.03%.  His  "mor- 
tality "  is  a  great  improvement  over  Winslow's 
figures,  but  it  is  interesting  that  the  percentage 
of  deaths  following  the  two  operations  respec- 
tively is  in  about  the  same  ratio  in  both  sets  of 
statistics. 

In  that  paper  of  his,  Mayo  does  not  deal  with 
the  question  of  end  results,  so  that  we  are  unable 
to  make  a  more  extensive  comparison  of  the  sub- 
sequent histories  in  the  two  sets  of  cases.  Mayo's 
death-rate,  however,  is  so  greatly  lower  than  that 
recorded  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
that  we  must  assxime  for  it  some  cause  other  than 
that  of  unsatisfactory  pioneer  work  in  the  latter 
case.  One  salient  cause  probably  is  the  fact  that 
competent  operators  in  their  private  clinics  can 
make  a  better  choice  of  material  and  are  likely  to 
encounter  fewer  desperate  cases  than  fall  to  the 
lot  of  surgeons  doing  routine  work  in  a  great 
municipal  hospital.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
inquiries  among  surgeons  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  staff  we  find  that  their  experi- 
ence in  private  operating  showed  a  mortality 
markedly  lower  than  the  hospital  mortality. 

Other  writers  give  a  mortality  so  variable  for 
these  two  operations  of  cholecystostomy  and 
cholecystectomy  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
comparison  between  clinics.  We  can  say  merely 
that  complicated  operations  give  a  high  mor- 
tality in  the  hands  of  all  surgeons;  that  simple 
operations  give  a  low  mortality;  that  the  mor- 
tality when  cholecystectomy  has  to  be  done  is 
slightly  higher  than  when  cholecystostomy  is 
done,  because  conditions  necessitating  the 
former  operation  are  graver,  and  that  the 
statistics  of  all  surgeons  are  improving  with 
increased  experience,  a  better  appreciation  of 
indications  and  an  improved  technique. 

Here  is  a  little  table  showing  the  results  of 
sundry  men.    It  is  arranged  chronologically: 

Cholecystostomies.       Cholecystectomies. 
Mortality.  Mortality. 

1890  CourvoWer,  21.14%  (1890)  25% 

1893  Martig,  17  %  (1894)  17.24% 

1896  Kehr,  6  %  (1894)    .5%, 

1900  Delageniere,  —  (1900)  23% 

1901  Terrier,  —  (1901)  2^7. 

1902  Kehr,                        2.\'l',  (1902)    3.1':,'. 
1904  Robson,                     2.7';;,  (19"'l)    6.2<;i 

Alter  reading  such  a  set  of  figures  as  those  you 
think  you  see  very  convincing  facts,  but  when 
you  come  to  analyse  the  reports  you  despair  of 
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statistics;  for  then  you  see  at  once  —  indeed  the 
reporters  distinctly  state  that  there  are  various 
types  of  diseases  —  some  indiscriminately  min- 
gled, some  carefully  separated.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, those  figures  attributed  to  Kehr  in  1902: 
Stern,  Kehr's  pupil,  tells  us  that  Kehr  had  237 
cystostomies  with  5  deaths,  a  mortality  of  2.1%; 
while  Robson  quotes  Kehr:  "  but  the  compU- 
rated  cases,  including  malignant  disease,  had  a 
mortality  of  97%."  Robson  concludes,  "  chole- 
cystectomy has  hitherto  imdoubtedly  been  a 
more  serious  operation  than  cholecystotomy 
[cholecystostomy],  but  since  the  method  of  com- 
plete exposure  of  the  operation  area  has  been 
adopted,  it  has  been  rendered  both  easier  and 
safer." 

As  I  have  insisted,  such  a  statement  as  that 
last  of  Robson  is  open  to  endless  discussion,  for 
safety  and  ease  depend  on  the  conditions  pre- 
sented by  individual  cases.  At  any  rate  all  the 
figures  at  hand  seem  to  prove  that  such  cases  as 
have  been  submitted  to  cholecystostomy  show  a 
slightly  lower  mortality  (dependent  again  on  the 
severity  of  conditions  present)  than  do  the  cases 
treated  by  cholecj^tectomy. 

A  fact  more  interesting  and  significant  than 
that  of  mortality,  however,  is  that  of  the  per- 
manence of  cure.  Winslow's  figures  give  us 
information  on  such  end  results,  and  his  findings 
resemble  those  given  in  Robson's  latest  elaborate 
tables.  Winslow  foimd  that  of  the  cholecystos- 
tomies  35.9%  showed  good  results,  while  45.6% 
showed  poor  results.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the 
cholecystectomies,  66.9%  were  permanently  cured 
and  only  10.5%  had  recurrences  or  continued  to 
suffer.  It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that 
"  poor  results  "  is  a  flexible  term,  and  that  very 
many  of  those  unfortxmate  ones  were  much  better 
off  than  before  operation,  whether  cystostomy 
or  cystectomy  was  done. 

Bearing  in  mind,  now,  our  three  cardinal  prin- 
ciples, let  us  see  if  we  can  devise  any  rules  to 
guide  us  in  given  cases,  as  to  the  choice  of  cystos- 
tomy or  cystectomy. 

If  we  find  no  damage  to  structure  our  indica- 
tions are  plain  enough.  Drain  the  gall  bladder. 
The  various  writers  on  the  subject  have  formu- 
lated their  ideas  regarding  the  indications  for 
ci/stostomy,  and  the  evidence  is  convincing  that 
there  are  three  classes  of  cases  in  which  that 
operation  as  a  rule  is  indicated: 

(o)  When  the  gall  bladder  and  ducts,  though 
containing  stones  are  uncrippled  by  the  inflam- 
matory process. 

(ft)  When  acute  inflammatory  processes  exist 
with  or  without  the  presence  of  stones. 

(c)  When  the  common  duct  is  obstructed  by 
unremovable  malignant  disease. 

As  an  example  of  class  a  take  the  familiar  one, 
a  freely  movable,  normal-appearing  gall  bladder — 
full  of  faceted  stones  —  the  cystic  duct  free  or 
containing  only  small  movable  stones.  In  such 
cases  removal  of  the  stones  followed  by  drainage 
will  surely  result  in  restoring  the  parts  to  the 
normal. 

Sometimes,  rarely,  when  the  patient  is  too 


exhausted  to  endure  a  long,  severe  operation,  a 
cystostomy  preliminary  to  cystectomy  may  be 
unavoidable. 

Class  b  furnishes  the  greatest  variety  of  cases 
suitable  for  cystostomies.  It  is  a  complicated 
class.  Class  a  deals  with  the  simplest  of  stone 
cases;  we  may  call  class  b  the  inflammation 
class. 

In  empyema  of  the  gall  bladder,  without  disor- 
ganization of  that  viscus  cystostomy  is  indicated ; 
also,  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  gall 
bladder  or  bile  ducts;  in  infective  cholangitis;  in 
obstruction  by  hydatids;  in  dropsy  of  the  gall 
bladder;  in  some  cases  of  phlegmonous  cholecyB- 
titis  accompanied  by  great  prostration. 

The  conditions  just  described  call  for  cystos- 
tomy because  serious  infections  demand  imper- 
atively thorough  drainage,  with  the  minimum  of 
risk  to  the  surrounding  parts. 

As  for  class  c  it  must  be  obvious  that  with  an 
obstructive  jaundice  due  to  tumor  occluding  the 
ducts,  a  cystostomy  or  sometimes  a  cystenteroe- 
tomy  is  essential  for  permanent  biliary  drainage. 

Except  in  cases  of  malignant  disease  cholecys- 
tostomy done  for  the  conditions  described  above 
gives  a  very  low  mortality  and  a  large  proportion 
of  permanent  cures.  Such  are  the  conditions  for 
which  experienced  surgeons  are  now  doing  the 
operation,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  by  observ- 
ing your  first  and  third  cardinal  rules  the  parts 
are  restored  to  their  normal  condition,  and  inter- 
rupted function  is  resumed. 

When  it  comes  to  the  indications  for  cholecystec- 
tomy our  course  is  by  no  means  always  so  safe  and 
easy.  There  are  two  conspicuous  indications  for 
that  operation: 

Class  (a),  Disease  crippling  the  cystic  duct; 
(6)  Disease  crippling  the  gall  bladder. 

These  two  conditions  often  are  interdependent, 
often  are  present  together.  When  the  gall 
bladder  is  inflamed,  thickened,  ulcerated,  necro- 
tic, disorganized,  we  must  expect  and  look  for 
extensive  disease  —  erosions  and  strictures  of 
the  cystic  duct,  inflammation  and  dilation  of  the 
hepatic  and  common  ducts;  sometimes  adhesions 
and  ulcerations  with  fistulse  into  neighboring 
organs;  obstruction  at  the  ampulla  of  Vater 
with  involvement  of  the  pancreas  in  the  general 
inflammatory  j>rocess,  even  disease  of  the  liver 
and,  at  times,  duodenal  ulcer,  gastric  ulcer, 
pyloric  obstruction  and  eventually  cancer,  as  the 
result  of  long  continued  inflammatory  disease. 

Such  are  the  conditions  calling  for  the  appli- 
cation of  all  three  of  our  cardinal  rules,  and  of 
rule  two  not  least  of  the  three:  "  Remove,  so  far 
as  possible,  all  disorganized,  degenerated  and  per- 
manently crippled  tissue."  That  means  cystec- 
tomy. A  diseased  gall  bladder,  thickened, 
inelastic,  ulcerated,  adherent,  contracted,  is  fimc- 
tionally  useless;  it  may  remain  a  nidus  of  infec- 
tion. 

Damage  to  the  cystic  duct,  even  if  other  parts 
are  unimpaired,  renders  the  gall  bladder  rda- 
tively  iiseless. 

Ulceration  of  the  duct  means  cicatrices,  kinks, 
twists,  stricture,  occlusion  often,  with  dropsy  of 
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the  gall  bladder,  or  chronic  catarrh  and  future 
destructive  proceescs. 

So  with  damage  to  "  cysticus  "  or  gall  bladder, 
cystectomy  is  essential;  cystostomy  means  only 
palliation  and  future  trouble. 

As  examples  of  class  a  we  may  have  stricture 
of  the  cystic  duct,  mucous  fistula  due  to  stric- 
ure  of  the  cystic  duct,  hydrops  of  the  gall 
bladder  due  to  stricture  of  the  cystic  duct,  and 
certain  other  cases  in  which  the  gall  bladder  is 
very  much  dilated. 

As  for  class  b:  in  that  are  to  be  found  the  mani- 
fold conditions  invohnng  structural  damage  to 
the  gall  bladder.  With  or  without  the  presence 
of  stones,  for  stones  often  are  an  incident  merely 
in  the  course  of  the  disease,  we  may  find  phleg- 
monous diolecystitis  and  gangrene  of  the  g^l 
bladder,  multiple  and  sometimes  perforating 
ulcers,  chronic  cholecystitis  with  contracted 
gall  bladder,  or  possibly  with  a  gall  bladder  en- 
larged, thickened,  ulcerated  whUe  the  common 
duct  is  unobstructed;  those  cases  of  empyema  of 
the  gall  bladder  in  which  there  is  serious  damage 
to  structure,  cancer  or  other  tumors  limited  to  the 
gall  bladder,  and  calcareous  gall  bladder. 

I  shall  have  a  few  words  to  say,  shortly,  about 
the  method  of  removing  the  gall  bladder,  but 
here  and  now  I  must  insist  upon  the  essential 
importance  of  drainage  in  all  these  operations. 
You  are  dealing  with  an  infection  and  you  never 
can  be  certain  that  with  the  tying  off  of  the  cystic 
duct  some  leakage  may  not  take  place.  A  rubber 
tube  rolled  in  gauze  or  otherwise  protected  by 
gauze  always  should  be  sewed  with  catgut  into 
the  stimxp  of  the  duct. 

The  question  of  what  incision  to  use  in  opera- 
tions on  the  gall  bladder  has  been  much  debated; 
but  most  surgeons  now  enter  the  abdomen 
through  a  long  incision,  splitting  the  right  rectus 
muscle;  and  I  believe  it  a  good  practice  when 
enlarging  this  incision,  to  carry  it  up  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  the  right 
costal  margin  as  high  as  possible.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  liver  will  thus  be  exposed  very 
freely,  and  as  Robson  points  out,  by  lifting 
the  lower  border  of  the  liver,  in  bulk,  and  lotat 
ing  it  (if  needful  first  drawing  the  organ  down 
ward  from  imder  cover  of  the  ribs),  the  whole 
of  the  gall  bladder  and  the  cystic  and  common 
ducts  are  brought  quite  close  to  the  surface. 

M.  H.  Richardson  has  felt  for  some  years  that 
this  method  of  opening  extensively  the  abdominal 
cavity  involves  risk  erf  subsequent  hernia,  and  in 
a  valuable  paper,  read  before  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  1904,  he  urged  the  advan- 
tage of  entering  the  abdomen  by  a  muscle-split- 
ting operation  after  the  manner  of  the  "  Mc- 
Bumey  incision "  for  appendicitis.  Just  how 
valuable  an  advance  in  the  surgery  of  this  region 
his  method  may  prove,  is  a  question.  The  care- 
ful suturing  of  the  present  day,  and  gall  bladder 
drainage  through  a  separate  stab-wound,  have 
greatly  reduced  the  chances  of  hernia  in  any  case. 
Another  and  an  important  advantage  of  the  long 
incision  near  the  median  line,  together  with  the 
extensive  exposure  of  the  ducts,  is  that  explora- 


tion of  adjacent  organs  is  thus  rendered  easy, 
and  supplementary  operations  are  facilitated. 

As  for  the  method  in  cholecystostomy,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  employment  of  the  so-called  Mixter 
tube,  in  common  use  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  has  great  and  material  advantages. 

The  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  Mixter  tube  is 
that  no  suturing  of  gall  bladder  to  abdominal  wall 
is  employed,  with  the  resxilt  that  by  just  so 
much  is  the  danger  of  a  mucous  fistula  diminished, 
— granted,  of  course,  that  the  ducts  be  free  from 
stones.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  days  the  wicks 
are  removed;  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days  the 
ligature  is  cut  away  from  the  tube  at  the  knot, 
by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  and  the 
tube  is  withdrawn.  A  long  narrow  track  com- 
pletely shut  off  by  adhesions  remains.  It  shrinks 
rapidly  and  closes  entirely  after  a  few  days. 

In  my  experience  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
establish  this  gall-bladder  drainage  through  a 
separate  stab-woimd  opening  outside  of  the 
linea  semi-lunaris.  The  long  abdominal  incision 
may  then  be  closed.  The  danger  of  hernia  is 
thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  a  considerable 
series  of  cases,  thus  treated,  I  have  seen  no 
subsequent  hernias. 

Speaking  of  cholecystectomy,  W.  J.  Mayo, 
writing  in  1903,  says  that  in  most  cases  of  stone 
impacted  in  the  cystic  duct,  cholecystectomy  is 
indicated:  "  The  ducts  and  cystic  vessels  are 
caught  with  ciurved  forceps  just  beneath  the 
impacted  stone  and  tied.  These  sutures  aie  then 
cut  across  and  the  gall  bladder  and  duct  with 
the  stone  removed  from  below  upwards,  almost 
by  traction  alone,  with  an  occasional  division  of 
some  more  firm  adhesion  to  the  liver."  And 
again,  "should  the  walls  of  the  gall  bladder  have 
undergone  marked  changes,  or  angulation  and 
stricture  of  the  cystic  duct  resulting  in  mucous 
fistula  seem  a  possible  outcome,  cholecystectomy 
is  more  certain  to  afford  permanent  relief.  If 
the  cystic  duct  is  completely  obstructed  so  that 
the  walls  of  the  gall  bladder  participate  in  the 
biliary  circulation,  in  spite  of  the  obstruction, 
detach  the  organ  from  the  liver  and  ligate  with 
catgut  at  the  base;  but  if  the  gall  bladder  parti- 
cipated in  the  biliary  circulation,  in  spite  of  the 
obstruction,  it  is  not  always  wise  to  ligate  the 
cystic  duct,  especially  if  there  is  a  cholangitis 
present."  Under  such  circumstances  Mayo  ad- 
vises removal  of  the  gall  bladder  and  drainage 
of  the  cystic  duct.  To  facilitate  such  drainage 
he  has  devised  his  well-known  procedure  of 
removing  the  fundus  and  enucleating  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  gall  bladder  leaving  the  outer 
layer  as  a  shell  or  pouch  into  which  the  drainage 
tube  may  be  fastened  securely. 

The  removal  of  damaged  bladder  and  cystic 
duct  carries  out  the  second  of  our  cardinal  prin- 
ciples; but  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
operation  upon  the  passages  lower  down  —  upon 
the  hepatic  and  common  ducts,  we  find  obviously 
that  removal  of  damaged  tissue  is  rarely  possible 
though  removal  of  gallstones  is  essential  and 
inevitable^ 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  most  surgeons  felt  that 
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the  operation  of  choledochotomy  should  be  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  caution  and  the  least 
possible  disturbance  to  structure.  We  have 
now  learned,  however,  that  suture  of  the  ducts 
is  not  essential  to  their  restoration  of  function. 
When  slit  up  they  heal  as  readily  as  does  the 
lurethra  after  the  operation  of  perineal  urethro- 
tomy. It  is  our  custom  nowadays  to  open  the 
ducts  fearlessly  when  that  is  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  stones,  and  to  drain  them  usually 
without  sutiu*e  when  such  drainage  readily  can 
be  applied. 

It  was  an  appreciation  of  the  practicability 
of  such  drainage  that  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  so-called  hepatic  drainage  —  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Kehr,  though  Richardson 
employed  it  so  long  ago  as  1888;  and  other  sur- 
geons frequently  have  adopted  the  same  measure. 
The  object  of  hepatic  drainage  is  to  withdraw 
all  the  bile  at  once  to  the  surface  leaving  dry  the 
common  duct  so  far  as  possible,  and  to  encourage 
the  expulsion  by  drainage  of  stones  possibly 
lodged  in  the  hepatic  duct  or  its  radicals. 

Various  incisions  lor  hepatic  drainage  have 
been  employed;  but  as  long  as  the  opening  in  the 
duct  is  large  enough  comfortably  to  admit  the 
drainage  tube  the  results  are  almost  uniformly 
satisfactory,  no  matter  where  the  duct  be  opened. 
Kehr  incises  the  common  duct  and  pushes  his 
tube  up  two  inches  into  the  hepatic.  Other 
surgeons  slit  up  the  cystic  and  common  ducts 
and  through  this  large  orifice  insert  a  tube  which 
in  either  case  should  be  lightly  stitched  in  with 
catgut. 

This  drainage  of  the  ducts  serves  to  carry  off 
infectious  material.  That  is  a  great  object.  Cho- 
langitis, in  varying  grades,  is  nearly  always 
present,  especially  if  there  be  stones  in  the 
ducts,  and  drainage  in  such  cases  is  as  essential 
as  is  drainage  for  pleural  empyema. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  must  be  apparent 
that  the  removal  of  all  stones,  when  possible,  is 
imperative.  Stones  in  the  gall  bladder  and 
cystic  duct  may  be  reached  readily  and  always. 
Stones  in  the  hepatic  duct  may  be  encouraged 
to  escape  through  long  continued  and  effective 
hepatic  drainage.  Stones  in  the  common  duct 
and  ampulla  may  usually  be  removed  at  a 
primary  operation,  the  patient's  strength  per- 
mitting. However,  sometimes,  owing  to  the 
patient's  weakness  or  to  extensive  adhesions  or 
to  the  presence  of  malignant  disease,  deep  dis- 
section of  the  common  duct  may  be  impossible. 
Efficient  and  permanent  biliary  drainage  is 
demanded,  however,  even  in  such  cases,  and  for 
this  the  operations  of  oholecysenterostomy  and 
choledochenterostomy  were  devised. 

Richardson,  in  an  article  already  quoted,  urges 
the  prop/iety  of  removing  gallstones  whenever 
discovered  in  the  course  of  abdominal  operations 
undertaken  for  lesions  other  than  those  of  the 
bile  passages.  I  believe  his  argument  to  be  cogent 
and  final;  for,  as  I  have  frequentlj'  pointed  out, 
gallstones,  even  though  quiescent,  may,  at  any 
time,  give  rise  to  trouble;  and  their  removal 
through    cholecystostomy    with    a    small   stab 


wound  and  drainage  does  not  add  materially 
to  the  risks  of  an  abdominal  section. 

From  the  foregoing  paragraphs  it  must  be 
apparent  that  I  deem  drainage  of  the  deep  field 
an  essential  in  all  operations  on  the  bile  passages. 
I  have  shown  that  an  infection  always  is  present, 
even  when  symptoms  are  quiescent;  that  infec- 
tion demanc^  drainage.  I  do  not  recognize  as 
proper  the  maneuver,  sometimes  undertaken,  of 
removing  by  cholecystectomy  an  apparently 
iimocuous  bag  of  stones,  discovered  in  the  course 
of  some  other  operation,  e.  g.,  appendectomy, 
unless,  at  the  same  time,  drainage  be  established. 
Such  a  cholecystectomy  occasionally  has  been 
done,  and  the  abdominal  wound  has  been  closed 
tightly  without  resulting  damage;  but  we  must 
recognize  this  result  as  a  piece  of  undeseived  good 
fortune  to  the  surgeon,  for  eveiy  operator  of 
experience  knows  that  the  ligature  on  the  cystic 
duct  does  not  always  hold  and  that  leakage 
sometimes  occurs  with  a  resulting  general  infec- 
tion of  the  peritoneum.  If  you  remove  the  gall 
bladder  you  must  drain  the  stump. 

I  hope  that  enough  has  been  said  to  demon- 
strate without  cavil  the  soundness  of  the  three 
cardinal  rules  with  which  I  began  this  considera- 
tion of  the  manner  of  operating: 

(1)  Removes  stones;  for  if  left  behind  they 
are  veiy  siu:e  to  caiise  subsequent  disturbance, 
and  we  know  conversely  that  after  the  thorough 
removal  of  stones  their  recunence  is  almost 
imknown. 

(2)  Remove  so  far  as  possible  all  disorganized, 
degenerated  and  permanently  crippled  tissue;  for 
we  have  seen  how  such  tissue,  when  left  behind, 
may  become  the  nidus  for  subsequent  inflamma- 
tion, stone  formation  and  a  return  to  the  invalid 
condition. 

(3)  Drain,  for  without  drainage  we  have  no 
certainty  of  the  removal  of  infectious  material. 


PTOSIS  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  ORGANS  WITH 
SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  KIDNEY  * 

IMPORTANCE   OF   CONSIDERING     PTOSIS     OF    OTHER 
ORGANS   m   THE   TREATMENT   OF  THE    KIDNEY. 

BT  li.  P.  BMTTHWICK,  M.D.,  BOSTON. 

Splanchnoptosis  is  a  condition  with  which 
all  present  are  familiar.  Some  of  the  suggested 
causes  are  anatomical  peculiarities,  constipation, 
rapid  loss  of  flesh,  frequent  pregnancies  and 
errors  in  dress.  Of  these  the  first,  second  and 
fifth  were  present  in  a  considerable  percentage 
of  my  cases,  the  fourth  in  a  few,  loss  of  weight 
(rarely  rapid)  in  a  large  percentage.  In  my 
experience  the  first  three  may  be  considered 
results  of  the  real  cause  of  ptosis,  and  each 
of  the  five  a  contributing  cause  or  coincidence. 
Often  we  find  marked  ptosis  of  kidneys  and  vis- 
cera in  yoimg  women  who  have  never  been  preg- 
nant, never  lost  flesh  excessively  or  rapidly  and 
never  worn  corsets.    They  quite  uniformly  con- 

*  The  following  papers  were  read  at  a  nMetin^  of  the  Boston  Medi- 
cal Library  in  conjunction  with  the  SuffcAk  District  Branch  of  Til* 
Manachusetta  Medical  Society,  Surgical  Section,  Nov.  80,  1904. 
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form  to  a  peculiar  build  described  by  different 
observers.  The  characteristics  noted  are,  eape- 
cially,  narrow  cheat  with  diminution  of  the  dorso- 
lumbar  curve.  Such  cases  seem  to  substantiate 
Stiller's  well-known  view  that  enteroptosis 
indicates  a  general  disorder  of  nutrition  or 
development.  The  prevailing  characteristic  is 
weakness.  To  one  observer  it  is  the  neurasthenic 
type,  to  another  the  consumptive  type.  With 
some  evidence  of  spinal  weakness  as  excessive 
upper  dorsal  curve  or  scohosis,  or  with  weak  foot- 
ardies,  it  is  of  orthopedic  interest;  with  deficient 
dorso-lumbar  curve  it  suggests  a  cause  of  ptosis. 
Whether  our  attention  is  attracted  by  the  high- 
arched  palate,  by  the  flabby  abdominal  muscles, 
by  the  unreliable  physical  or  nervous  vigor,  the 
fundamental  characteristic  is  weakness  —  nervous 
even  more  than  physical,  deficient  nervous  re- 
serve power  and  infinite  capacity  for  its  dissi- 
pation. 

To  one  familiar  with  this  class  of  cases  there  is 
striking  imiformity  in  the  s}rmptom  complex; 
in  fact  its  uniformity  is  even  more  noticeable 
than  the  endless  variation  of.  detail.  Those  who 
are  born  neurasthenic  and  from  birth  frequently 
overdraw  the  slender  nervous  reserve,  are  likely 
in  early  life  to  show  the  miserable  physique 
already  described.  These  congenital  neuras- 
thenics may  show  tendency  to  ptosis  of  kidneys 
and  viscera  at  the  earliest  age,  or  are  likely  to 
do  so  later  unless  so  fortunate  as  to  accumulate 
permanent  fat  and  avoid  overdrawing  their 
reserve  nervous  energy.  Rapid  emaciation  tends 
to  produce  ptosis,  but  especially  when  the  cause 
is  nervous  exhaustion. 

The. symptoms  of  a  patient  with  nephroptosis 
and  gastroptosis  may  be  the  same  as  those  of 
one  with  simply  the  atonic  gastro-intestinal 
tract  so  charactmstic  of  neurasthenics.  Neph- 
ropexy and  gastropexy  in  the  former,  and  gastro- 
enterostomy in  the  latter,  or  in  both,  may  not 
alter  the  symptoms.  The  fundamentisil  fault  is 
nervous  exhaustibility.  This  was  the  prevaihng 
condition  in  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
observation.  The  chief  need  for  prophylaxis  or 
cure  is  a  permanent  and  abundant  reserve  of 
nervous  energy.  It  should  be  accumulated  by 
the  previous  generation.  This  nervous  reserve, 
without  which  other  desirable  conditions,  as  in- 
crease of  permanent  fat  and  of  intra-abdominal 
pressiire,  may  be  impossible,  must  be  considered 
of  primary  importance. 

To  fortify  my  impressions  as  to  the  frequency 
with  which  nephroptosis  is  associated  with  other 
ptoses  I  reviewed  my  records  of  private  cases, 
including  all  ynth  ptosis  of  either  kidney  and 
excluding  all  with  ptosis  of  neither  kidney. 
This  compelled  me  to  exclude  several  cases  of 
marked  gastroptosis  and  a  few  with  marked 
hepaptosis.  The  minimum  degree  of  nephro- 
ptosis for  inclusion  in  my  list  was  that  enabUng 
the  kidney  to  be  definitely  grasped  (not  touched) 
during  inspiration.  With  these  restrictions  I 
found  68  cases.  The  right  kidney  was  down  in 
all,  or  100%,  the  left  kidney  in  20%,  the  stomach 
in  62%  (and,  of  course,  the  colon  in  an  equal 


number),  the  liver  in  7%.  Thirty-four  of  the  57 
females  had  pelvic  examination  and  there  was  a 
marked  ptosis  of  the  utenis  in  some  direction  in 
80%.  The  urine  showed  no  serious  disturbance 
of  ^e  renal  function  in  any  case.  In  no  case 
did  a  kidney  seem  to  interfere  with  other  organs 
by  pressure.  In  one  case,  with  marked  ptosis  of 
the  right  and  moderate  ptosis  of  the  left  kidney, 
there  was  dragging  pain  referred  to  the  right 
kidney,  and  nephropexy  was  advised. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  my  Ust,  many  of  which 
represent  the  minimum  degrees  of  nephroptosis, 
are  less  marked  cases  than  those  to  l^  reported 
this  evening.  I  reply:  First,  my  part  is  to  point 
out  the  association  of  ptoses;  second,  several 
cases  with  marked  ptosis  of  both  kidneys  showed 
no  symptoms  referable  to  this  condition;  third, 
a  very  neurasthenic  man  of  my  series,  with  the 
minimum  degree  of  ptosis  of  the  right  kidney,  was 
recently  examined  by  a  prominent  New  York 
surgeon  and  was  told  that  all  his  nervous  symp- 
toms were  due  to  floating  kidney;  that  nephro- 
pexy would  cure,  was  the  only  cure,  and  should 
be  done  at  once.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
neurasthenic  symptoms  to  which  I  refer  are 
typical  of  nephroptosis.  I  reply  then,  that  I 
am  unable  to  distinguish  symptoms  due  to  this 
condition. 

Ever  since  I  began  practice  I  have  been  on 
the  watch  for  cases  of  coUc  due  to  floating  kidney. 
One  case,  with  rather  more  than  the  minimum 
degree  of  ptosis  of  right  kidney  and  ptosis  of 
stomach,  was  under  observation  six  years.  In 
each  of  several  attacks  observed  the  kidney 
was  very  tender.  There  was  severe  pain  in  its 
region  with  vomiting.  In  every  attack  there  was 
history  of  indiscretion  in  diet.  In  the  last, 
cabbage  and  veal  steak  eaten  ten  hoiurs  pre- 
viously were  vomited  undigested.  Gallstone  was 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  from  the  first  and  explo- 
ration urged,  but  kidney  and  stomach  couldn't 
be  excluded  until  two  big  gallstones  were  lodged 
in  the  common  duct  and  found  at  operation. 

Another  similar  case,  with  more  or  less  con- 
stant discomfort  in  the  kidney  region,  was  a 
patient  of  a  well-known  New  York  surgeon.  He 
pronounced  her  symptoms  due  to  Uver  or  float- 
ing kidney  and  had  her  wear  a  belt  for  the  latter. 
I  saw  her  in  a  typical  attack  of  biUary  coUc  and 
advised  her  to  allow  him  to  operate.  Both 
patients  complained  of  atonic  d)rspeptic  symp- 
toms. Another  similar  case  has  refused  to  have 
gallstone  demonstrated  by  operation. 

I  trust  that  each  of  us  will  carry  away  from 
this  meeting  a  clear-cut  picture  of  the  indications 
for  surgical  interference  in  ptosis  of  the  kidney. 

TREATMENT  OF  PTOSIS  OP  ABDOMINAL  ORGANS  BY 
ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTERS. 

BT  WtUJMl  B.  SUTTH,  V.D.,  BOSTON. 

When  Dr.  Codman  asked  me  some  three  weeks 
ago  to  report  upon  the  treatment  of  ptosis  of 
abdominal  organs  by  abdominal  supporters,  I 
replied,  "  That  the  time  was  so  short  that  it  was 
doubtful  if  replies  could  be  received  from  a  sufii- 
cient  number  of  patients,  to  make  the  paper  at  dil 
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complete."  I  have,  however,  heard  from  many 
of  them  and  have  been  able  through  the  courtesy 
of  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck  to  add  some  of  his  cases  to 
my  own. 

My  experience  is  limited  to  two  kinds  of  abdom- 
inal supporters,  in  two  classes  of  cases;  the 
first  the  ordinary  unpadded  abdominal  baiMl, 
the  second,  the  accurately  fitted,  padded,  corset- 
like belt.  The  two  classes  of  cases  treated  have 
been  simple  nephroptosis,  with  or  without  Dietl's 
crises,  and  nephroptosis  with  gastroptosis.  The 
ordinary  unpadded  abdominal  supporter  has, 
in  my  experience,  proven  of  Uttle  value  except  in 
cases  of  marked  diastasis  of  the  recti  muscles; 
with  the  corset-hke,  padded  belt  my  experience 
has  been  greater,  and  from  the  satisfactory  result 
in  two  cases  I  was  led  to  study  its  usefulness 
further. 

In  the  fall  of  1900,  I  was  asked  to  see  a  young 
woman,  a  nurse,  who,  for  several  months,  had 
suffered  from  severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  right  kidney.  Returning  from  her  vaca- 
tion, having  gained  considerable  weight,  she  took 
charge  of  a  patient,  seriously  ill,  and  through 
work  and  worry  lost  weight  rapidly;  one  morn- 
ing while  on  duty  she  was  seized  with  severe  pain 
in  the  epigastric  region,  was  nauseated,  vomited 
and  felt  faint.  Upon  questioning  her  it  was 
found  that  this  attack  differed  from  the  others 
only  in  degree,  it  was  more  severe  and  lasted 
longer.  Her  previous  attacks  lasted  usually  only 
a  short  time,  would  sometimes  be  relieved  by 
lying  down  although  soreness  would  persist  for  sev- 
eral days.  Careful  physical  examination  showed 
nothing  abnormal  at  first;  there  was  no  rise  of 
pulse  or  temperature,  the  blood  showed  no  leucocy- 
tosis,  the  urine  was  negative.  While  examining 
her  two  days  after  the  attack,  the  right  kidney 
was  found  easily  palpable,  painful;  since  these 
attacks  had  been  recurring  for  several  months 
and  were  interfering  with  her  work,  I  advised 
operation  but  this  was  refused.  She  was  then 
fitted  with  an  abdominal  pad,  held  in  place  by 
surgeon's  plaster  which  she  wore  for  some  time 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  comfort.  It  was, 
however,  bulky  and  troublesome. 

In  February,  1901,  a  young  Swedish  woman  of 
twenty-three  came  to  see  me;  she  had  had  for 
four  years  attacks  of  pain  always  referred  to  the 
right  of  the  epigastrium  associated  with  nausea 
and  vomiting;  for  several  weeks  these  had  in- 
creased in  frequency  and  severity.  She  had  tried 
various  methods  of  treatment  during  these  four 
years  without  relief.  Her  attacks  came  on 
mostly  while  she  was  at  work,  would  last  for 
several  hours,  would  occasionally  be  rdieved  by 
vomiting,  although  the  soreness  in  the  kidney 
region  would  persist.  The  similarity  of  the 
symptoms  with  those  of  the  nurse  attracted  my 
attention  and  floating  kidney  was  considered 
possible.  At  first  physical  examination  was  nega- 
tive. The  kidney  could  not  be  felt  with  the 
patient  on  her  back,  on  the  right  or  left  side,  or 
while  standing.  The  urine  examination  was 
negative,  the  blood  was  without  leucocytosis, 
there  was  no  fever  nor  rapid  pulse.    Within  a 


few  days  opportunity  for  examining  the  patient 
during  an  attack  occurred  and  the  right  kidney 
was  easily  felt,  so  painful  upon  palpation  that  she 
exclaimed,  "  There  is  where  all  my  pain  has 
been."  As  in  case  number  one,  entrance  to 
hospital  for  operation  was  advised,  but  refused. 
On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  putting  on  the  pad 
advised  in  the  first  case,  the  possibihty  of  some 
kind  of  a  belt  was  investigated  and  she  was 
accurately  fitted  with  a  padded,  corset-like  belt, 
to  be  put  on  with  the  hips  riused  in  the  morning 
before  getting  up.  The  perineal  straps  were 
fastened  first,  the  lowest  straps  next  and  so  on, 
the  object  being,  not  to  attempt  to  pad  the 
kidney  itself,  but  to  hold  the  intestines  up  against 
the  liver  and  diaphragm,  thus  hoping  to  prevent 
the  kidney  from  dropping.  She  was  lost  sight  of, 
but  several  months  later  the  nurse  who  had 
fitted  the  belt  stated  that  the  patient  had-  re- 
turned to  have  some  new  straps  as  she  had  worn 
one  set  out.  She  called  at  my  office  in  response 
to  a  note  and  said  that  she  had  had  no  attacks 
of  pain  since  wearing  the  belt.  She  had  at  times 
discomfort,  but  thought  but  little  about  it.  She 
has  worn  the  belt  continuously  since  1901,  and 
during  this  time  has  been  strong  and  well.  This 
belt  proved  so  satisfactory  that  a  similar  one  was 
made  to  replace  the  pad  used  in  the  first  case. 
She  wore  the  belt  for  a  year,  had  no  attacks  of 
pain  while  wearing  the  belt,  gained  greatly  in 
weight  and  has  since  been  well. 

In  May,  1902,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Bums  of 
Plymouth,  a  young  woman  of  twenty-two  was 
examined  at  the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  during  my  serv- 
ice, for  a  painful  tumor  of  the  abdomen.  At 
first  no  tumor  could  be  felt,  and  it  was  only  with 
the  patient  in  the  upright  position  that  the  right 
kidney  descended  and  was  found  at  the  umbilicus. 
She  had  no  attacks  of  pain,  but  felt  more  or  less 
constant  pain  in  the  region  of  the  right  kidney, 
when  on  her  feet.  Her  pain  antedated  her 
knowledge  of  the  tumor;  careful  questioning 
ruled  out  neuroses  and  she  was  advised  to  have 
a  padded  belt  fitted,  the  method  of  putting  it  on 
was  carefully  explained  as  well  as  the  reason  for  it. 
Dr.  Bums  writes  me  that  she  was  greatly  relieved 
for  several  months.  Since  then  she  has  moved 
from  Plymouth  and  whether  the  result  was  per- 
manent or  not  is  not  known. 

A  fourth  belt  was  made  for  a  patient  who  had 
been  wearing  a  pad  for  a  painful  right  kidney; 
she  had  seen  the  belt  of  the  first  patient  and 
wished  to  replace  her  pad  with  one  similar.  She 
had  never  had  painful  attacks,  but  pain  and  sore- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  right  kidney  which  was 
easily  palpable.  She  wore  the  belt  for  nearly  a 
year,  but  as  it  appeared  to  cause  constipation,  at 
one  time  there  being  partial  obstruction  of  the 
bowel,  she  was  told  to  leave  it  off.  The  amount 
of  benefit  in  this  case  was  practically  nil,  indeed, 
I  think  it  did  more  harm  than  good;  she  was 
markedly  neurotic  and  the  daily  thought  about 
her  dislocated  kidney  at  the  time  of  applying  the 
belt  did  her  no  good.  The  reason  the  belt  was 
advised  in  her  case  was  because  the  starting  point 
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of  her  various  neuroses  seemed  to  date  from  her 
painful  kidney.  Since  then  I  have  not  advised 
a  belt  for  that  class  of  patient. 

In  May,  1903,  a  belt  was  advised  for  a  woman 
of  thirty-three,  who  had  had  soreness  in  the 
region  of  the  right  kidney  for  three  years.  She 
had  never  had  Dietl's  crises,  but  after  standing 
or  walking  for  any  length  of  time  her  kidney 
became  sore  and  the  pain  would  persist  so  long 
after  ahe  went  to  bed  that  it  interfered  with  her 
sleep.  Her  right  kidney  was  well  below  the  costal 
border  and  freely  movable,  apparently  not 
enlai^ged.  In  reply  to  a  letter  asking  her  present 
condition  she  writes  that  she  has  worn  the  belt 
an  the  time,  removing  it  only  at  night;  the  belt 
has  greatly  benefited  her,  but  is  at  present  worn 
out  and  she  has  written  for  another  one. 

Two  other  patients  have  been  ordered  belts, 
one  a  patient  seen  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot  and  Dr. 
Shattuck.  In  this  case  the  diagnosis  lay  between 
movable  kidney  with  Dietl's  crises  or  disease  of 
the  gall  bladder;  the  second  patient  had 
recurring  attacks  of  pain  in  the  right  kidney 
r^on,  her  kidney  was  easily  palpable  and  tender, 
she  was  advised  to  wear  a  belt,  but  as  her  pain 
was  thought  by  the  surgeon  who  saw  her  to  be 
due  to  the  appendix  she  was  operated  upon;  her 
attacks  followed  the  operation  shortly  and  she 
returned  and  was  fitted  to  a  belt.  A  brief  report 
from  the  first  patient,  at  present  in  Switzerland, 
states  that  her  health  has  not  improved  since 
wearing  the  belt;  the  second  patient  is  in  New 
Brunswick  and  has  not  been  heard  from.  In 
none  of  these  patients  was  there  any  notable 
degree  of  gastroptosis,  and  the  results  would  lead 
me  to  stUl  fiirther  trial  of  the  padded  belt,  in 
similar  selected  cases. 

A  rejMrt  has  been  received  from  four  patients 
where,  in  addition  to  nephroptosis,  gastroptosis 
was  present;  one  used  the  simple  abdominal  band, 
three  the  padded  belt.  The  first  patient,  a  woman 
of  twenty,  was  fitted  with  the  ordinary  abdominal 
support  at  the  Massachusetts  Creneral  Hospital  in 
the  spring  of  1903;  in  her  case  there  was  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  right  kidney  nmning  through  to 
the  back,  no  Dietl's  crises.  The  kidney  could  be 
felt  wholly  below  the  costal  border,  the  lower 
border  of  the  stomach  being  two  inches  below 
the  umbilicus.  She  wore  the  belt  two  weeks, 
but  it  made  her  nervous  and  increased  her  pain ; 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  since  she  put  the 
belt  on  after  getting  up,  and  so  padded  her  kidney 
tightly,  while  it  was  still  out  of  position.  This 
case  illustrates  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  use 
of  the  belt,  where  the  co-operation  of  the  patient 
cannot  be  secured. 

The  difficulty  of  interpreting  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  right  kidney  is  well  illustrated  by  the  next 
case  which  wore  a  padded  belt.  A  woman  of 
thirty-six  who  had  had  pain  for  some  months  in 
the  right  kidney  region,  the  pain  running  through 
to  the  back,  not  occurring  in  attacks,  was  exam- 
ined in  June,  1903,  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  in  the  Out-Patient  Department;  the 
right  kidney  descended  as  low  as  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  the  upper  border 


being  near  the  umbilicus,  the  lower  border  of  the 
stomach  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  umbili- 
cus; a  belt  was  advised  and  fitted  to  this  patient, 
but  it  increased  her  pain  so  that  she  wore  it  only 
a  few  weeks.  Two  months  later  she  was  operated 
upon  and  her  right  kidney  was  foimd  floating, 
and  her  appendix  bent  and  adherent.  She  does 
not  state  in  what  the  operation  consisted,  but 
says  that  she  has  since  been  better.  One  other 
patient  with  gastroptosis  and  nephroptosis  re- 
ceived but  little  benefit  from  the  padded  belt, 
while  the  fourth  states  that  she  could  not  do  with- 
out it. 

In  simple  gastroptosis  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  belts  alone.  In  five  cases  they  have 
been  used  in  addition  to  other  well  recognized 
methods  of  treatment;  four  wore  the  padded 
belts,  one  the  simple  abdominal  supporter. 
Three  have  ordered  new  padded  belts,  one  can 
wear  hers  only  at  times,  as  the  distention  of  the 
stomach  with  gas  causes  so  much  pain  that  she 
has  to  remove  the  belt.  I  presume  this  is  due 
to  the  tightness  with  which  these  padded  belts 
are  fitted.  The  patient  with  the  simple  abdo- 
minal band  has  not  been  under  observation  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  warrant  any  statement 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  belt  in  her  case.  In 
conclusion  I  woiUd  state  that  while  the  number 
of  cases  is  too  small  to  warrant  any  deductions 
being  drawn,  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
belts  is  briefly  this:  Without  the  intelligent 
co-operation  of  both  patient  and  physician,  but 
little  benefit  will  follow  the  use  of  abdominal  sup- 
porters; where  this  co-operation  can  be  secured 
and  a  properly  fitted  belt  is  made  and  properly 
worn,  I  believe  relief  is  to  be  obtained  in  certain 
cases,  especially  of  nephroptosis  with  Dietl's 
crises.  In  some  cases  I  believe  this  relief  will  be 
permanent. 

THE  ACTUAL  RESULTS  AT  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
OENERAL  HOSPITAL,  FOLLOWING  OPERATIVE 
TREATMENT. 

BT  r.  a.  BALCB,  1(.1>.,  iiMD  I.  B.  TOBBBBT,  M.D.,  BOSTON. 

Since  Dr.  Torbert,  who  has  done  most  of  the 
work  in  getting  up  the  statistics  of  the  results  of 
operation  on  movable  kidney  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  is  not  able  to  be  here 
to-night  it  devolves  on  me  to  explain  the  tables 
he  luis  made. 

We  have  taken  only  the  results  of  cases  oper- 
ated on  between  1890  and  1904.  We  sent  out 
ninety  letters  with  a  printed  form  enclosed,  and 
a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope.  Twenty-six 
replied  and  twenty-five  letters  were  returned 
unopened.  This  leaves  rather  a  large  percentage 
that  must  have  gone  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 
Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot  looked  up  this  same  subject  in 
1902  and  he  kindly  let  me  look  over  the  replies 
he  had  received  to  a  letter  which  he  had  sent  out. 
Among  his  list  I  foimd  eighteen  who  had  not 
replied  to  my  letter.  He  had  also  reports  of 
two  cases  which  had  apparently  been  overlooked 
in  our  search  of  the  records.  This  gives  a  total 
of  92  cases.  Of  these  92  cases  we  now  have 
records  of  41.    Of  the  total  92  cases,  86  were 
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females  and  6  were  males.  Of  the  females  61 
were  married  and  25  were  single.  Pregnancy 
was  given  as  the  starting  point  of  the  trouble  in 
33  cases,  trauma  in  10  and  in  49  cases  the  cause 
was  not  known.  Of  these  49  cases  25  were 
married  and  24  were  single.  The  tfme  spent  in 
the  hospital  varied  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  days. 
The  average  time  was  twenty-eight  days.  Seven- 
teen cases  had  other  operations  beside  the 
nephropexy  done  at  the  same  time.  There  was 
sepsis  in  8  cases.  There  were  urinary  symptoms 
in  22  cases.  Of  the  total  92  cases  we  have  called 
28  relieved.  Thirteen  were  not  relieved.  This 
leaves  51  from  whom  we  have  not  heard. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  not  impressed  by  the 
reliability  of  the  reports  I  have  received  from  the 
patients  as  a  means  of  determining  how  much 
good  comes  from  operating  upon  movable  kidney. 
Seventeen  other  operations  were  performed  upon 
these  patients  at  the  same  time  as  the  nephropexy 
and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  many  of 
their  symptoms  were  due  to  movable  kidney 
and  how  many  were  due  to  some  other  cause, 
as  appendicitis,  cholelithiasis,  endometritis,  etc. 
Many  were  very  nervous,  and  convalescence  in 
some  of  those  who  now  report  the  best  results 
was  often  stormy  and  protracted  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  is  led  to  question  the  benefit  of 
the  operation.  As  far  as  these  statistics  show 
anything  it  seems  to  me  they  make  clear  the  fact 
that  we  must  choose  our  operative  cases  very 
carefully. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  cases  who  have  mov- 
able kidney  know  it,  and  many  of  those  who 
have  been  told,  or  have  discovered  it,  have  no 
symptoms  in  any  way  referable  to  the  kidney. 
When  there  is  intermittent  hydronephrosis  or 
stomach  symptoms  evidently  referable  to  the 
mobility  of  the  kidney  something  must  be  done. 
Even  in  some  of  these  cases  I  am  very  apt  to 
try  a  suitable  supporter  first.  The  condition  is 
apt  to  be  part  of  a  general  abdominal  ptosis  and 
fastening  the  kidneys  may  in  no  way  remedy  the 
trouble.  Those  seen  in  a  large  hospital  are 
usually  not  able  to  take  proper  care  of  themselves 
afterward,  and  I  dare  say  this  is  one  reason  why 
the  showing  is  not  better.  I  have  had  only  seven 
cases  in  private  practice  where  I  have  operated, 
but  my  own  results  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
in  outside  practice  where  one  can  choose  one's 
cases  for  operation  and  for  supporters  more  care- 
fully and  where  one  can  be  sure  of  a  sufficiently 
long  period  of  rest  afterward  the  results  are  much 
better  than  in  our  hospital  work. 

RESULTS   OF   SURGICAL   TREATMENT   OF    MOVABLE 
KIDNET     AT     THE     BOSTON     CITY     HOSPITAL. 

BT  PAVI.  TBORNDIKB,  H.D.,  AKU  L.  R.  O.  CKAIfDON,  M.D.,  BoeTON. 

Frequency.  —  Out  of  272  consecutive  women 
examined  by  Larrabee '  ^'^Wot  or  112  cases, 
showed  one  or  both  kidneys  to  be  palpable,  and 
other  observers,  quoted  by  Larrabee,  found 
from  46%  to  80%  to  be  palpable  or  even  movable. 
Anatomical  studies  on  the  study  have  been  many, 

■  Lorrsboe:    Boston  Hbd.  and  Soso.  Joub.,  1B03,  Vol.  czliz, 
p.  586. 


and  that  a  certain  amoimt  of  mobility  is  normal 
must  be  acknowledged.  Helm,  in  a  study  of  88 
cadavers  (61  male,  27  female),  showed  the  fol- 
lowing results: 


reuAL^ 
SMt    Lett      Rwhl    Lett     BxcuBuoit 

Immovable,  42.6  37.7  22.2  18.5  0-1  cm. 

Slightiy  movable,  21.3  21.3  29.6  44.4  1-3    „ 

Considerably  movable,  27.9  34.4  29.6  25.9  3-5   „ 

Very  movable,  8.2  6.6  18.6  11.1  5-8   „ 

Normal  mobility  has  been  further  established 
in  a  study  by  Biidinger,'  and  by  Watson.* 

Pathology.  —  On  the  causes'of  this  condition 
the  recent  monumental  work  of  Wolkow  and 
Delitzin  *  has  covered  apparently  with  great 
diligence  the  experimental  side  of  the  subject. 
They  conclude  that  movable  kidney  is  an  ana- 
tomical physiological  condition,  which  assumes  a 
pathological  type  when  the  paravertebral  renal 
fossa  is  insufficiently  developed  and  the  intra- 
abdominal pressure  is  reduced;  that  tbis  patho- 
logical type  is  a  feminine  peculiarity;  that 
prophylaxis  will  prevent  mobility  to  a  pathological 
degree. 

The  etiological  factors  recited  by  Watson  (loc. 
cit.)  are: 

( 1 )  Enteroptosis  —  a  general  sagging  of  abdom- 
inal viscera  foUowing  relaxation  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  especially  in  multiparse.  The  peritoneum 
in  front  of  the  kidney  stretches  downwards  and 
a  space  is  made  in  front  and  below,  into  which 
the  kidney  sags. 

(2)  Changes  in  the  fascial  and  muscular  sup- 
ports of  the  kidney  —  changes  which  are  part  of 
a  general  systemic  laxity  of  tissues. 

(3)  Sudden  wasting  of  the  perirenal  fat. 

(4)  Increase  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
kidney,  from  any  cause.  Hydronephrosis  may, 
apparently,  be  a  cause  or  an  effect. 

(5)  Downward  pressure  on  the  kidney  by  an 
enlarged  or  by  pleural  effusions. 

(6)  Tight  lacing. 

Symptoms.  —  This  division  of  the  subject  has 
been  discussed  more  than  any  other.  That  even 
an  abnormal  mobility  may  lead  to  no  symptoms, 
and  that  severe  symptoms  may  appear  with 
slight  mobility  of  the  kidney  have  been  clearly 
shown.  Besides  painful  renal  crises  (Dietl's), 
which  are  undoubtedly  consequent  on  tlua  c(nidi- 
tion  there  is  an  array  of  symptoms  which  may 
appear  before  the  movable  kidaey  is  discovered, 
or  may  clearly  follow  discovery.  These  eymp- 
toms  include  the  form  of  gastric  indigestion  known 
as  "  nervous  dyspepsia "  and  also  hypochon- 
diasis  or  some  other  variety  of  the  neurasthenic 
state.  To  determine  whether  the  mobile  kidney 
is  a  part  of  general  enteroptosis,  whether  the 
symptoms  described  to  it  are  only  a  part  of 
neurasthenia  or  of  the  period  of  the  climacteric, 
or  whether  the  nephroptosis  is  primary  is  the  first 
clear  duty  of  the  diagnostician,  but  that  total 
and  permanent  relief  of  all  such  symptoms  has 


*  Badinnr:  Uriier  Wandemiere. 
u.   Chir.   Jena,    18S9,   iv,   266. 


Mittheil.  mu  d.  Graiu.  d.  Mad. 


'Watson:   Boston  Med.  and  Sinio.  Joub.,  IMI,  ozlv,  SIS. 
<  Wolkow  und   Delitiin:      Die   Wandtfuien,  experimental-aB»- 
tomiache  Studien,  Berlin,  1899. 
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Cases  of  Nbphrobrhapht  at  thb  Boston  Citt  Hospital 


s 


Oeonp*- 

ttOD. 


u 

a   e 

CO 


F.   iHouaewlfe 


Book- 
binder, atta 
down  while 
worMog. 


Symptom*. 


BeglDDlDg  after  eonflne- 
f  earn  ment.  HoreDets  Id  right 
hypochondrlum.  NoUcerl 
tumor.  MelanehoU*  at 
timet. 


S 
mos. 


Houie-       lb 
wife.  Slncelyean 
ope  ra  1 1  on 
worked    In 
bakeahop. 


F.     BooMwlfe 


F.    Houaewlfe      9 

yeara 


Pain  la  right  hypochon 
drlnm  aggravalod  by 
laoghlog  or  erring.  Fre 
qaent  and  palofol  mlc. 
tuition. 


Pain  In   Btomach,  roni' 
Ulng. 


Pbyaleal 
ExamlnatiOD. 


.Anatomical 

tk>Ddltlon 

found  at 

Operation. 


Right     kidney  IH    inch     with 

felt  Jolt  below. retpiratloii. 

loth  rib.    Can  I 

be  held  down 

by  hand  doling 

reipiraUon. 

HaM  In  light  Kidney     seen 
lumbar  tolt  nn-  mering     with 
der  ether.    Mo  respiration 
anatoaioall 
caufe  for  mle-l 
tnrltlon.  i 


U    Pain  In  right  side  and  Hiss    imooth 
yean  "lower     l«wel,"    con- and    movable. 


Istantly     Increased 
'standing. 


r. 


by  Can  be  found 
beneath  riba  or 
poahed  into 
pelTia, 

Tumor  at  right   cosUI  Right    kldner 
border  at  Umea.    Since  palpable    and 


Houaewlfe 


Booaewife 


Housewife 


For 
some 
time. 

S 

years 

18 
yean 


1 
year 


8 
wks. 


birth  of  last  child,  six 
months  ago,  tumor  has 
been  "loose  In  abdo- 
men." 


Dragging  sensation.  In. 
dlgesnon. 

HoTable  lump  in  right 
abdomen. 

Xeurastbenie,  IndlgeS' 
Hon,  eructations,  palpi- 
tation, soreness  acrois 
abdomen. 


Kidney  felt  Just  Mot  given, 
under  anterior 
abdominal  wall 
lower  end  on 
level  with  um. 
blllcas,left  bor- 
der In  median 
line.  Can  be 
pushed  Into 
normal  place. 
Felt  only  with 
patient  on  left 
side.  Mot  felt 
on  back. 


Pain  In  right  hypochon- 
drium  Intermittent;  con- 
stant laat  two  weeks. 


General  pains,  followed 
by  severe  pain  lower  left 
alidomen.  leteros  Pus 
temps. 


F.    ,  Houaewlfe      6 
year* 


r. 


Housewife      i 
wka. 


Attacksof  vomiting  with 
pain  in  hrpoohondria, 
three  in  Ave  months; 
starts  in  right  tide  and 
radiates  through  abdo- 
men. Becomes  uncoo- 
sclous  every  time  she 
vomits.  Urine  dark 
brown  to  red  with  heavy 
red  sediment.  Urine 
normal  and  pains  cease 
If  she  keeps  quiet  and 
lies  down. 

Pain  in  hypochondrlum 
Tomited  everything 
eaten  for  four  days. 
Pain  waa  Intense,  con- 
fining her  to  bed.  Felt 
soft  movable  body  under 
right  costal  boroer, 


movable 
palpation. 


Present  Condition  or  Subsequent  Notes. 
(November,  UM,  unless  otherwise  stated.) 


Better  than  before  operation,  but  not  entirely  relieved. 
Still  has  soreness  In  riicht  hvpochondrlnm  and  back. 
Cannot  do  hard  work.  Hat  to  wear  twathe.  Hurts  her 
if  she  lifts  or  reaches.  General  health  much  Improved. 
Would  not  advise  others  to  have  operation. 

"  One  hundred  per  cent  belter."  Couldn't  work  more 
than  two  days  at  a  time  before  operation.  Mow  can 
work  all  the  time.  Mo  pain  In  abdomen  now,  but  pain 
across  bsck  on  hard  work.  Feels  much  Improved. 
Would  have  operation  again  under  same  circumstances. 
Has  frequent  and  burning  micturition  now  at  intervals. 

Stomach  to  am- Kidney  normal "  Feels  like  new  woman."  Very  much  Improved.  Has 
billons.  Canac- position,  but  now  no  pain  in  kidney.  Has  pain  in  baick  when  she 
lly  1080.  Both  tilted  forward,  lover-exerts  herself  or  over-eats.  Still  has  stomach 
kidneys  psipa-  itronble.    Has  distress  p.c.  unless  she  diets.    Can  do  light 

hie.  Iwork,  as  waiting  In  store,  since  trouble.    Would  go 

through  operation  again,  and  would  strongly  advise 
any  one  else  in  same  condition  to  be  operated  on. 

Deep    pressure  18M.  Patient  In  M.O.H-    DIag.    Probable  Tabes. 
reonired    to  IMS.  Baturned  to  M.O.P.D.,   B.C.H.,  complaining  of 
brine    kidney  abdominal  pain  which  renden  her  unable  to  work, 
into  new.  Probable  recurrence. 


Kidney  moved lOpentlon  gave  complete  relief.  Was  able  to  attend  to 
freely  with  dla-  honsehold  duties  two  days  after  leaving  hospital,  and 
phragm.  Ihas  done  her  own  work  since-    Laat  February  (1901} 

was  operated  on  for  abdominal  tumor,  and  since  (hat 
time  has  Imagined  that  she  felt  something  "floating 
around  Inside  *'  l^er  abdomen.  Would  advise  any  other 
patient  to  have  operation. 


Indeflnl te 
rounded  mass 
In  region  of 
kidney,  not 
moving  on  res- 
piration. 

Spleen  en- 
larged.  Hats 
In  right  Inmbar 
not  moving  on 
respiration 


Conttderable  Since  married  and  moved  to  Lawrence.  Mot  teen,  nut 
ezenrsion  withisald  by  family  to  have  gained  complete  relief  from 
reaplratlon.        opmilon. 


Kidney  freely 
movable  under 
ether. 


Right  kidney 
freely  mova- 
ble. 


For  two  yean  entire  relief  from  Indlgeatlon  and  bad 
feeling  Inilde.  Since  that  time  Indigestion  has  returned 
and  pain  In  front  of  abdomen.  Consulted  physician, 
who  told  her  kidney  had  dropped  down  again  some. 


Former  landlady  says  patient  atlll  has  soreness  and 
weakness  In  abdomen,  and  complains  of  "  all  gone  feel- 
ing" in  front  where  incision  was  first  made.  Also  oom- 
plains  of  soreness  In  back. 


Ezenrsion  two 
Inches  with  res- 
piration. Kid- 
ney turned  so 
that  posterior 
surface  found 
anterior,  and 
greater  convex- 
ity Interval. 

Kidney     fMelyiSept.  n,  1809.   Much  relief  from  nephrorraphv.    Opera- 
movable.  Uon  for  gallstones  Sept.  16  and  discharged  relieved  Oct. 

10, 1889. 

ISecond  operation  for  gallstones.  Dlsehai^d,  dead,  Aug. 

.16,1900.    No  autopsy. 


Kidney     freely  Sept.  13, 1898.   Operated  for  gallstones.    PerfecUy  well 
movable,  falllng'afier  operation  for  three  and  one-half  months,  when  she 


Into  abdomen  as 
far  as  median 
line  unless 
raised  by  coun- 
ter pteaaure  on 
abdomen. 


had  attack  of  gallstone  colic  and  was  operated  as  above 
and  discharged.    Relieved.   Mo  trace  of  her  found. 
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followed  fixation  of  the  kidney  is,  without  ques- 
..'•^n,  a  surreal  fact. 

I  >Diagno8i8.  —  Attacks  of  renal  colic  with  the 
po^ence  of  a  somewhat  tender,  abnormally  situ- 
ated or  movable  kidney  shaped  mass,  in  the  flank 
or  abdomen  makes  the  diagnosis  probable.  If 
in  addition,  a  normal  or  occasionally  bloody  urine 
with  quantitative  variations,  such  as  might 
appear  with  hydronephrosis,  is  Foimd,  the  diag- 
nosis is  fixed.  Abdominal  percussion,  gastric 
examinations,  and  the  state  of  the  abdominal 
wall  will  determine  whether  the  kidney  condition 
is  part  of  a  general  enteroptosis.  Gallstone  colic 
has  been  frequently  overlooked,  and  renal  stone 
usually  may  be  found  by  x-ray  examination. 

Treatment.  —  Uncomplicated  mobile  kidney, 
which  is  undoubtedly  causing  symptoms,  caUs 
for  efforts  at  fixation.  . 

Bands  and  pads  we  do  not  advocate.  Such 
pressure  as  would  be  necessary,  if  long  continued, 
must  be  harmful,  leading  to  greater  flabbiness  of 
the  abdomen  and  to  injurious  compression  of  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  patient  should  be 
influenced  to  shut  out  all  but  objective  influences. 
All  possible  eflfort  should  be  made  to  improve 
the  general  health,  and,  in  particular,  the  tone 
of  the  abdominal  and  back  muscles.  When  these 
methods  fail  to  relieve,  the  kidney  should  be 
mechanically  fixed  by  operation. 

Despite  the  frequency,  already  cited,  of  ren 
mobilis,  the  surgical  treatment  of  this  condition 
is  relatively  infrequent  in  large  surgical  clinics. 

At  the  Boston  Gty  Hospital  in  the  last  ten 
years,  out  of  a  total  of  16,589  operations,  only 
17  were  for  movable  kidney.  Ten  of  these  cases 
will  be  briefly  recited,  merely  because  they  pre- 
sent very  accurate  present  notes  on  the  patient's 
condition  after  periods  of  from  one  to  seven  years 
after  operation. 

Late  results  were  collected  by  Watson  (loc.  cit.) 
as  follows: 
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Tuffier 
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Except  those  with  9 
general  enteroptosis 

Wolf 

21 

11 

Wataon 

6 

4 

1 

1  doubtful 

Causes  of  Failure  of  the  Operation.  —  Jacobson  • 
is  most  lucid  as  to  the  caiises  of  the  failure  of 
nephrorrhaphy  to  give  the  expected  relief.  He 
says: 

(1)  The  operation  is  performed  in  unsuitable 
cases, 

(o)  Where  the  mobility  of  the  kidney  is  only,  in 
reality,  a  small  part  of  the  trouble,  such  as  neu- 
rasthenia.   It  should  be  done  in  these  cases  only 

*  Jaoobaon  and  Steward:  Operations  of  Surgery,  1902,  u,  162. 


with  the  greatest  caution.  Even  nephrectomy 
has  failed  to  reUeve  such  a  case. 

In  dyspeptic,  neurotic  women  approaching  the 
menopause  the  operation  should  be  avoided 
altogether. 

In  general,  enteroptosis  and  the  consequent  dys- 
pepsia or  constipation  or  with  utmne  or  ovarian 
trouble  it  will  be  useless  to  perform  this  operation 
unless  the  other  affections  are  corrected. 

(b)  In  a  certain  proportion  of  movable  kidneys 
organic  disease,  cancer,  tuberculosis,  or  hydro- 
nephrosis co-exists. 

(2)  Nephrorrhaphy  frequently  fails  to  give 
permanent  relief  because  of  insufficient  fixation. 

Technique  of  the  Operation.  —  An  oblique  in- 
cision at  least  4  inches  long,  beginning  1  inch  below 
the  twelfth  rib  and  about  2^  inches  from  the  spinus 
process,  should  be  made,  sweeping  rotmd  towards 
the  anterior  superior  spine.  The  latissimus,  ex- 
ternal and  internal  oblique  are  cut  across.  The  last 
dorsal  nerve  should  be  avoided  by  drawing  it 
aside,  if  possible.  The  lumbar  fascia  is  slit; 
the  perinephric  fat  is  carefuUy  torn  open;  the 
kidney  is  pushed  into  the  wound;  its  capsule  is 
split  along  the  convexity  from  pole  to  pole;  flaps 
of  capsule  are  carefully  strippied  oS  the  kidney 
halfway  along  the  sides,  and  these  flaps  are  sewed 
into  the  aponeurotic  edges  of  the  wound  with 
many  (12  to  20)  silk  stitches.  Tlie  kidney  itself 
is  thus  brought  just  under  the  woimd,  but  not 
into  it.  This  is  the  method  of  Jacobson,  is  the 
method  we  use  and  approve  in  most  cases. 

SUHHART. 

From  40%  to  80%  of  all  women  have  a  pal- 
pable or  even  movable  kidney. 

The  causes  of  the  condition  seem  to  be  lack  of 
general  muscular  tone,  anatomical  peculiarities, 
or  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  kidney,  one  or  all. 

The  symptoms  are  —  a  sensation,  subjective  or 
objective,  of  a  mass  moving  from  the  flank  into 
the  abdomen,  crises  of  kidney-pain,  a  variety  of 
nervous  derangements  from  nervous  dyspepsia  to 
neurasthenia. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  on  the  presence  of  the 
mobile  tumor,  the  symptoms  just  given,  and  by 
ruling  out  kidney-stone,  new  growth,  and  gall- 
stones. 

The  treatment  should  be  first,  mental;  second, 
development  of  abdominal  and  back  muscles; 
and  last,  if  necessary,  and  no  contra-indication 
exists,  fixation  of  the  kidney  by  operation. 

The  prognosis,  after  an  operation,  which  is 
technically  proper,  is  for  perfect  cure. 


€ItntcaI  a>epartmeiit. 

CICATRICIAL  CONTRACTION  OF  THE  HAND. 

TRANSPLANTATION  OF  ABDOMINAL  FLAP. 

RELIEF. 

BT  Mints  a.  STOMB,   H.D.,   BOSTON. 

On  Dec.  16,  1902,  C.  MeP.  of  New  Brunswick  had 
her  right  hand  caught  in  a  mangle.  The  felt  roller 
passing  on  to  the  back  of  the  hand  pressed  the  palm 
down  with  a  wdight  of  1,300  pounds  against  the  hot 
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drum,  where  it  was  held  for  three  and  three-quarters 
minutes,  or  ontU  the  maehineiy  could  be  stopped  and 
the  roller  lifted  off.  Considerable  of  the  skin  of  the 
pidm  p^ed  off  at  the  time,  adhering  to  the  drum.  In 
about  ten  weeks  the  wounds  had  healed,  the  fingers 
contracting  during  this  time  and  afterward  imtil  a 
year  later  the  hana  appeared  as  in  the  first  photograph 
Tlie  distorted  thumb  was  held  firmly  agtunst  the 
outer  dorsal  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
foreiSnger.  Ilie  base  of  the  thumb  was  drawn  strongly 
inward  toward  the  little  finger  by  the  contracted 
scar.  Tlie  forefinger  was  flexed  over  the  middle  fi^nger, 
the  middle  finger  flexed  over  the  rinc  finger,  while  the 
ring  finger  was  flexed  over  the  littk  fii^r  which  in 
turn  was  crowded  into  the  middle  of  the  palm.  The 
whole  mass  was  absolutely  immovable  with  the  excep- 
tion of  very  sli^t  play  in  the  ring  finger  which,  al- 
thou^  very  strongly  contracted  at  the  base,  could  be 
extended  dightly  in  the  two  interphalangeal  joints. 
The  hand  was  not  only  useless  to  her,  but  was  a  source 
of  great  pain.  From  within  a  few  days  after  the  acci- 
dent there  had  been  severe  and  steadily  increasing 
pain  which  was  greatest  in  the  asdlla  and  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  upper  arm.  Amputation  had  been  advised. 
On  Dec.  14,  1903,  a  year  after  the  accident,  at  the 
Boothby  Hospital,  under  ether  anesthesia,  the  cicatri- 
cial mass  in  the  ptdm  of  the  hand  was  entirely  dissected 
awav.  The  fingers  and  thumb  were  all  forciblv  strai^t- 
ened  and  separated.  All  the  tissues  to  below  the 
palmar  fascia  were  found  to  have  been  destroyed. 
The  tendons  of  the  fore  and  little  fingers  were  found 
to  have  been  completely  involved  in  the  scar  tissue,  and 
had  to  be  sacrificed.  The  tendons  of  the  thumb, 
middle  and  ring  fingers  had  not  been  destroyed.  In 
strai^tening  tl^  fingers,  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joint  of  the  little  finger  was  torn  open  and  the  tendon 
sheaths  were  opened  hi^  up  toward  the  annular  liga- 
ment. Just  below  the  annular  ligament  large  bulbous 
neuromata  fully  twice  the  diameter  of  the  nerve  had 
grown  at  the  mjured  ends  of  the  median  and  ulnar 
nerves.  The  nerves  were  drawn  down  as  far  as  possible 
and  then  cut  across  well  above  the  bulbous  ends,  which 
were  excised. 

A  flap  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  large  enough 
to  fill  the  denuded  palm  was  then  turned  up  from  the 
abdomen  directly  over  the  region  of  the  appendix. 
It  was  freed  at  the  long,  lower,  outer  border,  parallel  to, 
but  some  distance  above,  Poupart's  ligament.  It  was 
also  freed  at  the  upper,  outer  and  lower  inner  ends, 
while  the  broad  upper,  inner  side  was  left  attached  to 
the  abdominal  wall.  The  free  edges  of  the  flap  were 
then  stitched  with  cai^t  to  the  udn  at  tbe  edges  of 
the  upturned  palm.  The  broad  side  of  the  flap  which 
had  been  parcel  with  Poi^art's  ligament  was  stitched 
to  the  skin  at  the  radial  side  of  the  palm;  the  lower 
inner  end  was  stitched  to  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the 
fingers;  the  upper  outer  end  to  the  skin  of  the  wrist. 
In  ordo*  to  narrow,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wound  in 
the  abdomen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  draw  the 
attached  ade  of  the  flap  as  firmly  against  the  ulnar 
ed^  of  the  palm  as  the  circulation  woiild  allow,  two 
quilted  sutures  of  silk-worm  gut  were  passed  through 
tne  attached  edge  of  the  flap,  between  the  hand  and 
the  abdomen,  and  throu^  the  long  outer  lower  edge 
of  the  abdominal  wound.  The  corners  of  the  abdomi- 
nal inciaon  were  then  drawn  together  by  catgut 
stitches.  Dry,  sterile,  gauze  dressings  were  applied, 
care  being  taken  not  to  allow  two  surfaces  of  skin  to 
lie  in  contact.  The  hand  forearm  and  elbow,  were 
then  fixed  in  position  with  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage 
encircling  the  pelvis  and  abdomen. 

Seventeen  days  later  the  patient  was  again  etherized. 
The  plaster  bandage  and  dressings  were   carefully 


removed.    The  attached  upper  inner  side  of  the  flap 
was  then  cut  free  from  the  abdomen  and  drawn  ir 

Eosition  against  the  ulnar  border  of  the  denuded  f 
y  strips  of  crepe  lisse  fastened  with  collodion.    Ai   .r 
the  attachment  of  the  flap  a  small  area  along  a  part  of 
the  severed  border  sloughed,  but  this  did  not  materially 
delay  healing. 

A  celluloid  splint  was  made  to  which  the  fingers  could 
be  strapped  in  order  to  hold  them  apart  and  extended. 
This  was  worn  at  first  both  day  and  night,  being  taken 
off  only  when  the  fingers  were  exercised.  After  about 
four  months  it  was  worn  only  at  night.  Active  and 
passive  movement  of  the  fingers  was  thoroughly  and 
patiently  practiced  by  the  patient. 

In  August,  seven  months  after  the  ori^al  opera- 
tions, a  minor  plastic  operation  was  performed  to  cor- 
rect a  recontraction  of  the  little  finger.  The  second 
photograph  shows  the  hand  ten  months  after  the  origi- 
nal operations  with  the  fingers  and  thumb  voluntarUy 
extended.  The  third  photograph  shows  the  hand 
with  the  fingers  and  thumb  voluntarily  flexed. 

At  that  time,  ten  months  after  the  operations,  the 
active  movement  of  the  fore,  middle  and  little  fingers 
was  confined  to  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints.  In 
the  ring  finger  «J1  the  joints  could  be  actively  moved. 
Passive  motion  was  possible  in  the  interphalangeal 
joints  of  all  the  fingers.  The  motions  of  the  thumb 
were  confined  to  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  owing  to 
the  ankylosis  of  the  other  joints  aiier  the  accident. 
The  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  were  short  and 
the  nails  atrophied  and  curved  forward  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  tissue  at  the  time  of  the  acci^nt  and 
secondary  trophic  changes. 

Sensation  began  to  appear  in  the  transplanted  flap 
about  seven  weeks  after  the  first  operation,  or  about 
five  weeks  after  the  detachment  of  the  flaps.  Sensa- 
tion gradually  improved.  Ten  months  after  the 
operation,  it  is  fair  throu^out  the  flaps.  The  area 
touched  can  be  fairly  accurately  localized;  toward  the 
ulnar  side  the  error  of  localization  is  never  over  quarter 
of  an  inch,  while  toward  the  radial  side  it  may  reach 
sometimes  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  The 
sensation  in  the  palmar  surface  of  the  fingers  is  some- 
what diminished.  For  about  six  weeks  after  the  first 
operation  the  pain  in  the  arm  and  axilla  continued 
severe.  After  that  it  began  gradually  to  subside.  In 
the  course  of  about  four  months  the  pain  in  the  arm 
and  axilla  ceased.  At  about  the  same  time,  however, 
hyperesthesia  of  the  upper  part  of  the  transplanted 
flaps  bc^gan  to  give  trouble.  It  was  greatest  in  the 
region  of  the  hypothenar  eminence  just  below  a  por- 
tion of  the  scar,  which,  as  the  result  of  suppuration, 
was  thick  and  hypertrophied.  At  the  time  the  second- 
ary plastic  operation  was  performed  on  the  little  finger 
this  portion  of  the  scar  was  excised  and  the  edges  of 
the  skin  were  brou^t  accurately  together  so  that  they 
united  by  first  intention.  Afterward  this  hyper- 
esthesia was  relieved  and  after  three  months  had  not 
returned. 

At  this  last  operation,  also,  a  part  of  the  subcutane- 
ous fat  was  dissected  out  from  under  the  flap  of  skin. 
Too  much  had  been  included  in  the  abdominal  flap, 
as  the  photographs  show. 

The  following  points  in  the  technique  of  the 
operation  are  suggested  by  this  and  another 
similar  case. 

All  deep  scar  tissue  should  be  dissected  away. 

Ail  resistance  to  complete  unfolding  of  the 
hand  should  be  overcome. 

As  far  as  possible  the  edges  of  the  skin  which 
is  left  should  be  free  from  scar  tissue. 
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The  preliminary  work  upon  the  hand  may  well 
be  done  xmder  a  tourniquet. 

The  incisions  to  free  the  abdominal  flap  should 
be  accurately  patterned,  with  allowance  for  a 
shrinkage  of  about  a  fourth,  to  fit  the  denuded 
surface.  This  may  easily  be  done  by  placing  the 
supinated  hand  jiist  below  the  area  from  which 
the  flap  is  to  be  raised. 

The  flap  should  include  about  1  cm.  of  sub- 
cutaneous fat.  More  is  objectionable  in  appear- 
ance. More  is  unnecessary  to  maintain  the 
nutrition  unless  the  area  freed  is  exceptionally 
large  in  extent. 

Suppuration  is  practically  ine\'itable  on  account 
of  the  portions  of  the  denuded  area  left  exposed 
without  the  possibility  of  changing  the  dressings. 
There  may  be  considerable  odor  from  the  wound, 
therefore,  after  about  a  fortnight. 

On  accoimt  of  the  probable  suppuration  no 
plastic  work  on  bones,  joints,  or  tendons  should 
be  undertaken  at  the  time  of  the  operation  on 
the  skin. 

The  free  borders  of  the  flaps  should  be  stitched 
to  the  skin  at  the  borders  of  the  area  to  be  filled 
with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  in  order  to 
secure  primary  union  and  to  minimize  scar-tissue 
formation. 

The  attached  border  should  be  approximated 
by  quilted  sutures  to  the  opposite  edge  of  the  skin 
on  the  abdomen.  These  quilted  sutures  must 
not  be  so  tight  as  to  interfere  with  the  circulation 
of  the  flap.  They  should  be  introduced  exactly 
along  the  line  at  which  the  attached  border  is  to 
be  severed  later.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
these  sutures  come  within  the  area  to  be  cut  free 
later.  If  they  are  hot  originally  placed  with 
care  it  is  difficult  to  judge  at  the  second  operation 
along  just  what  line  the  flap  is  to  be  freed. 

As  far  as  is  possible  the  corners  of  the  abdomi- 
nal wound  should  be  approximated  at  the  first 
operation  in  order  to  minimize  the  area  left 
uncovered.  At  the  second  operation  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wound  is  usually  such  that  accurate 
suturing  of  the  flaps  either  on  the  abdomen  or 
on  the  hand  is  inadvisable. 

The  area  on  the  abdomen  from  which  to  cut 
the  flap  should  be  selected  chiefly  with  reference  to 
an  easy  position  of  the  arm  when  fixed  to  the  side. 

The  flap  should,  if  possible,  not  cross  the 
median  line.  Dependence  should  not  be  placed 
on  the  nutrition  of  the  flap  if  the  only  vessels  left 
intact  cross  the  median  line. 

An  interval  of  about  eighteen  to  twenty  days 
should  elapse  between  the  two  operations. 

A  splint  to  hold  the  parts  in  an  overcorrected 
position  must  be  worn  constantly  for  at  least 
several  weeks  and  at  night  for  at  least  several 
months  after  operation.  It  cannot  be  omitted 
while  there  is  any  tendency  to  recontraction. 

The  eariier  after  the  original  injury  the  plastic 
operation  is  performed  the  better  is  the  functional 
result  to  be  expected .  It  is  entirely  imnecessary  to 
wait  for  cicatrization  after  the  original  injury.  The 
operation  may  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  line 
of  demarcation  of  the  gangrenous  tissue  appears 
and  the  primary  inflammation  has  subsided. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  GYNECOLOGY. 

BT  W.   L.   BtntRAOB,   H.n.,   BOSTON. 

(Concluded  from  No.  8,  p.  226.) 
BATHING    DTJBING    THE    MENSTRUAL    PERIOD. 

J.  CuFTON  Edgar  "  has  tested  the  traditional 
belief  of  both  profession  and  laity  that  it  is 
advisable  to  omit  bathing  diu-ing  the  menstrual 
period  by  a  study  of  the  recent  hterature  and  by  a 
circular  letter  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Gynecological  Society,  the  New  York  Clinical 
Society,  the  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  and 
the  superintendents  of  four  of  the  largest  training 
schools  for  nurses  in  New  York  City,  as  well  as 
the  resident  trained  nurse  or  medical  officer  of 
several  colleges  for  women.  He  believes  that  the 
woman  of  ordinary  strength  and  health  is  able 
to  bathe  during  menstruation,  following  certain 
simple  precautions,  not  only  without  injury,  but 
with  marked  addition  to  her  personal  comfort 
and  benefit  to  her  general  health,  and  arrives  at 
the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  All  forms  of  bathing  durmg  the  menstrual 
period  are  largely  a  matter  of  habit,  and  usually 
can  be  acquired  by  cautious  and  gentle  progres- 
sion, but  not  for  every  woman  does  this  hold  good, 
and  surf  bathing,  where  the  body  surface  remains 
chilled  for  some  time,  should  always  be  excepted. 

(2)  A  daily  tepid  sponge  bath  (85°  to  92°  F.) 
during  the  menstrual  period  is  not  only  a  harm- 
less proceeding,  but  is  demanded  by  the  rules  of 
hygiene. 

(.3)  In  the  majority,  if  not  all  women,  tepid 
(85°  to  92°  F.)  sponge  bathmg  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  menstrual  flow,  namely,  the 
second  or  third  day,  is  a  perfectly  safe  practice. 

(4)  Further,  in  most  women,  the  habit  of  using 
the  tepid  shower  or  tub  bath  after  the  first  day 
or  two  of  the  flow,  can  with  safety  be  acquired. 

CAUSATION    AND    TREATMENT    OF    RECENT    LACER- 
ATIONS OF  THE   PELVIC  FLOOR. 

Hengge  "  calls  attention  to  the  lacerations  of 
the  pelvic  floor  resulting  from  a  separation  of  the 
vaginal  from  the  surroimding  connective  tissue. 
In  many  of  these  cases  Hengge  thinks  that  e£Forts 
to  protect  the  perineum  indirectly  cause  lacera- 
tion by  preventing  the  rapid  and  easy  expulsion 
of  the  head.  OccasionaUy  severe  hemorrhage 
complicates  such  lacerations.  Immediate  suture 
is  the  only  treatment,  and  he  has  obtained  prim- 
ary union  in  66%,  notwithstanding  that  the 
morbidity  is  high  in  his  clinic  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  cases  are  used  extensively  for  teaching.  He 
has  observed  that  a  patient  may  have  a  severe 
septic  infection  and  yet  lacerations  which  have 
been  closed  by  suture  vmite  by  primary  union. 

NECROSIS     OF     FIROMYOMA      FOLLOWING      INTRA- 
UTERINE INJECTION  OF  TINCTURE  OF  IODINE. 

Kubinjd"  reports  the  case  of  a  primipara,  aged 
forty-two  years,  with  a  multiple  fibroid  filling 

<>  Amer.  Jour.  Obstets.,  Vol.  1,  p.  3S6. 
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the  lower  abdomen  aad  attended  by  menorrhagia. 
She  had  had  intra-uterine  injection  of  tincture 
of  iodine  on  three  days,  followed,  five  days  later, 
by  high  temperature,  pain,  chills  and  a  foul 
vaginal  discharge. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  patient  still  appear- 
ing to  be  septic,  the  abdomen  was  opened.  Freah 
adhesions  were  found  and  the  fibroid  presented 
a  brownish  appearance.  Supravaginal  amputa- 
tion was  performed  and  it  was  found  that  the 
endometrium  presented  a  necrotic  area  with 
thromboses  of  the  vessels  extending  into  the 
tumor. 

[This  case  illustrates  the  great  danger  attend- 
ing the  invasion  of  the  uterine  interior  in  the  case 
of  fibroids.  Even  an  aseptic  curetting  in  a  large 
uterine  cavity  is  often  attended  by  grave  symp- 
toms. It  is  a  question  whether  strong  styptics 
should  ever  be  used  in  the  case  of  fibroids.] 

ASCENDINQ    OR    DBRCENDING    DISSEMINATION    OF 
TUBERCULOSIS    IN    THE    FEMALE    GENITALIA. 

Baumgarten  '*  rieports  on  some  interesting  work 
done  in  co-operation  with  Basso  to  study  the 
course  of  progression  of  genital  tuberculosis  in 
the  female.  Over  fifty  rabbits  were  used,  and 
the  results  obtained  were  consistent  in  all  cases. 
The  lower  and  upper  portions  of  the  vagina, 
the  horns  of  the  uterus,  and  the  peritoneal  cavity 
were  infected,  either  with  emulsion  made  from 
nodules  or  with  actual  bits  of  the  tissue  itself 
The  peritoneal  infection  never  invaded  the  tubes 
or  any  other  portion  of  the  genital  tract,  and 
though  infection  starting  from  the  uterine  cornea 
readily  traveled  downward,  it  never  progressed 
in  the  opposite  direction  towards  the  distal  ends 
of  the  tubes.  Infection  of  the  vagina  never 
passed  upwards  but  only  downward,  and  only  the 
urethra  of  the  urinary  tract  was  invaded. 

The  author,  therefore,  concludes  that  as  he 
has  already  shown  for  the  male,  so  in  the  female, 
tuberculosis  of  the  in^nary  and  genital  systems 
is  not  reciprocal  and  that  in  each  case  it  follows 
the  direction  of  the  normal  local  currents.  In 
the  genital  tract  this  is  from  the  ovary  toward  the 
vagina,  and  in  the  urinary  tract  it  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  urinary  flow.  Common  ground  for 
the  two  types  of  infection  is,  in  the  male  the 
prostate,  and  in  the  female  the  urethra  and 
lower  vagina. 

STYPnClN  IN  UTERINE  HEMORRHAGE. 

H.  J.  Boldt "  reports  the  results  obtained  by 
him  with  the  use  of  stypticin  during  the  last 
seven  years.  The  true  name  of  this  drug  is 
cotamin  bydrochlorate,  a  base  obtained  from 
narcotin  by  oxidation.  It  occiub  as  a  micro- 
crystalline  yellow  powder,  soluble  in  water  and 
with  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 

Boldt  used  stypticin  in  35  cases  of  fibromyoma, 
in  11  with  benefit  and  in  24  with  no  benefit.  In 
one  case  of  excessive  menstruation  due  to  an 
interstitial  fibroid  the  rehef  was  very  marked. 
In  9  cases  of  hemorrhage  due  to  uterine  cancer 

»  BerliiMr  kliiuMhe  WochanichTift,  Oet.  17,  1904. 
■•Aiiier.  Medioine,  Vol.  ix,  p,  93. 


the  results  were  negative.  Complete  cure  re- 
sulted in  from  two  to  six  days  in  5  cases  of  post 
puerperal  bleeding  after  removal  of  retained 
placenta  particles.  In  conjimction  with  curetting 
stypticin  was  found  effective  in  hyperplastic 
endometritis,  but  in  the  glandular  form  the 
results  were  negative.  In  various  forms  of  non- 
suppurative pelvic  inflammation  only  3  out 
of  23  patients  were  not  reUeved  by  stypticin. 
In  irregular  bleedings  during  pregnancy,  stypti- 
cin had  been  foimd  very  beneficial  and  no 
unfavorable  symptoms  had  been  noted .  Satisfac- 
tory results  were  also  obtained  in  profuse  men- 
struation in  virgins  where  no  changes  were  found 
in  the  pelvic  organs,  and  in  atypical  bleedings 
during  the  climacteric  period  where  no  patho- 
logical cause  could  be  discovered. 

The  dose  recommended  is  two  and  a  half  to 
five  grains  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three  hours 
until  the  bleeding  is  lessened,  then  diminish 
the  dose  to  one  to  two  and  a  half  grains.  If  a 
quick  result  is  important  it  is  best  to  give  three 
to  five  grains  in  a  10%  solution  subcutaneously 
into  the  buttocks,  using  the  customary  antiseptic 
precautions.  Given  by  the  mouth  stypticin  is 
best  administered  in  capsules  because  of  its  dis- 
agreeable taste. 


^tpott0  of  Jt9tittit0, 

BOSTON  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  IN  CONJUNCTION 

WITH  THE  SUFFOLK  DISTRICT  BRANCH 

OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL 

SOCIETY.    SURGICAL  SECTION. 

Meetino  of  Nov.  30,  1904. 

Papers  were  presented  on  the  general  subject  of 

ptosis    of    the    abdominal    organs    WITH    ESPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  PTOSIS  OF  THE  KIDNEY.* 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Henry  D.  Chadwick,  Waltham:  I  wish  to 
speak  of  the  sjinptoms  caused  bj'  a  movable  kidney. 
One  symptom  which  I  consider  pathognomonic  of  this 
condition  is  a  disturbance  of  sensation  over  the  area 
supplied  by  the  ileo-hypogastric  nerve  on  the  affected 
side.  This  may  amount  to  anesthesia,  but  more  often 
hyperesthesia  of  the  skin.  It  is  often  described  as  a 
severe  burning  or  tinging  sensation  which  is  very 
disagreeable  and  is  present  most  of  the  time.  I  have 
never  seen  this  mentioned,  but  I  have  found  this  to 
be  the  most  constant  and  most  annoying  symptom. 
When  the  iliac  branch  is  affected  the  sensory  distur- 
bance is  outside  the  iliac  crest,  sometimes  extending 
downward  over  the  thigh.  When  the  hypogastric 
branch  is  the  one  involved  the  burning  sensation  is 
referred  to  the  area  internal  to  the  iUac  crest  and  a 
patient  usually  thinks  it  due  to  ovarian  or  appendiceal 
ori^n,  usually  the  latter.  I  have  never  yet  had  a 
patient  complain  of  this  sensation  when  I  could  not 
find  a  very  movable  kidney  present.  The  next  most 
prominent  symptom  is  backache  which  on  account  of 
a  similar  location  cannot  be  differentiated  from  that 
produced  by  a  retroverted  uterus  or  other  pathological 
pelvic  conditions.  There  is,  however,  one  point  of 
difference, — a  kidney  backache  will  remain  the  same  or 

*  See  page  240  of  the  Joubnai., 
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become  worse  at  night  while  the  ache  produced  by 
retroversion  will  be  relieved  by  lying  down.  The  tight 
clothing  worn  during  the  day  seems  to  give  the  kidney 
some  support  and  lessens  the  amount  of  abnormal 
mobility.  Flatulency  and  epigastric  distress  are  also 
usually  present  and  erroneous  diagnoses  are  frequently 
made  of  digestive  troubles  when  tiie  underl}ring  cause 
is  a  movable  kidney. 

Tlie  proper  treatment  for  these  cases  depends  not 
upon  the  amount  of  mobility  of  the  kidney,  but  upon 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 

A  kidney  which  has  apparentl}'  little  mobility  may 
be  a  source  of  more  disturbance  to  the  general  health 
of  some  individuals  than  one  much  more  freely  movable 
will  cause  in  persons  of  a  different  temperament. 

I  have  had  unsatisfactory  results  with  treatment 
by  various  kinds  of  supports  and  have  abandoned  their 
use  except  in  patients  who  have  flabby  abdominal 
muscles  and  probably  general  enteroptosis.  In  such 
individuals  the  support  of  an  abdominal  belt  is  bene- 
ficial, but  I  do  not  think  even  then  that  the  kidney  is 
supported,  but  only  the  other  organs  whose  natural  sup- 
port, the  abdominal  wall,  has  relaxed  and  is  incapable  of 
performing  its  fimctions.  Therefore,  I  advise  a  patient 
who  is  more  or  less  incapacitated  for  labor,  or  who 
is  in  a  poor  nervous  condition  by  reason  of  a  movable 
kidney,  to  be  operated  upon  rather  than  attempt  to 
get  relief  by  wearing  a  support. 

I  don't  advise  an  operation  in  all  cases,  but  only 
in  those  whose  health  is  seriously  impaired.  Others 
whose  symptoms  are  slight  and  not  constant,  I  advise 
general  tonic  treatment,  and  in  many  instances  they  get 
along  very  well  with  perhaps  occasional  days  of  ms- 
comfort.    I  feel  very  strongly,  however,  that  such 

?atients  should  be  told  the  cause  of  their  symptoms, 
believe  that  if  they  trust  us  to  the  extent  of  coming 
for  advice,  we  should  be  in  duty  bound  to  be  truthfiJ 
with  them,  and  if  after  examination  we  feel  that  a 
movable  kidney  is  the  cause  of  their  symptoms,  how- 
ever slight  they  may  be,  we  should  tell  them  so  frankly 
without  reservation.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  patient 
will  become  a  neurasthenic  any  sooner  if  she  is  told 
she  has  a  movable  kidney  than  she  would  without  that 
knowledge.  The  discomfort  arising  from  that  condi- 
tion plus  the  anxiety  caused  by  ignorance  of  its  cause 
will,  it  seems  to  me,  have  a  mum  more  depressing  effect 
upon  her  nervous  system. 

I  do  not  mean,  gentlemen,  to  have  you  infer  tiiat  if 
in  the  coiu^e  of  a  physicaJ  examination  I  found  a 
movable  kidney,  which  did  not  produce  symptoms, 
that  I  would  tell  the  person  of  it,  that  woidd  nut  be 
necessary  and  would  be  unwise. 

I  have  operated  upon  twenty  patients  for  this  condi- 
tion —  three  of  them  were  double  nephropexies.  I 
have  had  three  failures.  One  of  my  earliest  cases  was 
unsuccessful  because  the  kidney  again  loosened  and 
was  eventually  as  movable  as  before,  the  symptoms 
returned  but  were  no  worse.  ThU  failure  was  the 
fault  of  my  technique.  Two  others  were  a  success  as 
far  as  permanent  fixation  was  concerned,  but  the  pro- 
nounced neurasthenic  conditions  which  had  existed 
for  years  persisted  after  fixation  and  although  the  direct 
kidney  symptoms  were  somewhat  relieved,  I  do  not 
count  them  successes.  The  seventeen  others  are  in 
every  way  much  improved  and  some  of  them  who  had 
been  obliged  to  give  up  work  have  since  resumed  their 
old  occupations  without  discomfort  and  renudn  in 
excellent  health.  The  operation  is  not  a  serious  one  — 
there  is  no  shock.  The  mortality  should  be  nil  or  at 
most  not  more  than  that  of  general  anesthesia.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  but  feel  that  nephropexy  should  be 
performed  in  all  cases  of  movable  kidney  with  pro- 
nounced symptoms  and  also  that  operatkin  should 


not  be  delayed  until  a  serious  neurasthenic  condition 
exists,  for  in  such  cases  there  is  less  hope  of  sucoess. 

Dr.  .\btbi7S  T.  Cabot  said  that  the  subject  of 
movable  kidney  was  so  large  a  one  that  he  would  offer 
remarks  only  on  one  or  two  phases  of  it.  He  spoke  as 
follows:  Much  remains  to  be  learned  about  movable 
kidneys  to  enable  us  to  explain  why  in  one  case  a 
slight  amount  of  mobility  causes  serious  symptoms, 
while  in  another  a  very  movable  kidney  gives  no  dis- 
comfort and  is  discovered  only  by  accident.  He 
thought  that  the  nervous  system,  or  rather  the  nervous 
balance  of  the  patient  had  something  to  do  with  such 
discrepancies.  In  one  case  the  nervous  system  resents 
a  slight  irritation  and  finds  cause  for  graudally  increas- 
ing irritability  and  wear  until  we  have  a  case  of  pro- 
noimced  neurasthenia.  Another  patient  bears  with 
equanaraity  what  would  seem  to  be  a  serious  drag  on 
the  kidney  pedicle,  and  shows  no  symptoms  of  a  neu- 
rasthenic kind. 

It  may  be  that  variations  in  the  circulation  have 
something  to  do  with  the  differences  in  the  symptoms 
produced  by  displacement.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  ri^t  kidney  which  is  most  liable  to  displace- 
ment, owing  to  its  position  beneath  the  liver  whidi 
presses  it  downward,  has  an  arrangement  of  the  blood 
vessels  very  favorable  to  the  production  of  congestion. 

The  vein  is  short,  coming  from  the  vena  cava  whidi 
lies  alongside  of  it,  while  the  artery  which  crosses  over 
from  the  other  side  of  the  spinal  column  is  considerably 
longer.  Consequently,  when  the  organ  is  disq[>laced 
downward  even  by  a  small  amount,  the  drag  is  first 
felt  by  the  short,  thin-walled  vein.  The  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  organ  is  thus  interfered  with,  while  the 
access  of  blood  tlm>u^  the  artery  is  unobstructed.  I 
have  seen  three  cases  of  serious  hematuria  resulting 
from  the  displacement  of  the  right  kidney  in  which 
the  bleeding  was  brought  to  a  stop  by  raising  the 
patient's  hips  in  bed,  so  that  the  kidney  tended  to  sag 
upward  rather  than  downward. 

Dr.  f^mithwick  has  spoken  of  errors  in  diagnosis 
where  cholelithiasis  has  oeen  mistaken  for  a  movable 
kidney ;  and  in  Dr.  Crandon's  report  of  cases,  two  such 
are  reported.  In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  swelling  and  increased  weight  of 
the  liver  during  repeated  attacks  of  congestion  cause 
it  to  press  down  upon  the  kidney  and  to  dislocate  it 
downwards.  Many  cases  are  observed  in  which  tiiis 
downward  displac^ent  catisea  congestion  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  kidney.  When  this  condition  occurs 
frequently,  a  distinctly  movable  kidney  may  be  t^e 
result. 

It  is  well  to  carry  this  in  mind  and  not  to  think  that 
upon  establi^ing  the  diagnosis  of  cholecystitis  we  can 
dismiss  the  question  of  displaced  kidney  from  oonsidou- 
tion. 

The  liver  may  be  primarily  at  fault,  and  yet  after 
that  condition  has  been  corrected,  tiie  displaced  kidney 
may  still  give  rise  to  s3rmptoms  and  require  attention. 

When  to  operate? 

When  it  is  clear  that  symptoms  are  caused  by  the 
drag  of  the  kidney  and  when  these  sjrmptoms  are 
becoming  more  and  more  pronounced,  it  is  wise  to 
fasten  the  organ  in  place  early  before  the  irritation  has 
set  up  serious  nervous  symptoms,  and  also  before  the 
formation  of  a  hydronepnroos  or  of  a  sub-acute 
nephritis,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  the  frequently 
repeated  congestion.  It  has  been  my  experience  to 
find  that  the  patients  who  were  greafly  benefited  by 
the  operation  were  those  in  whom  the  symptoms  had 
existed  for  a  comparatively  short  time;  whereas,  in 
those  patients  with  pronounced  nervous  S3niiptoins 
which  had  existed  for  four  or  five  years  before  operar- 
tion,  the  result  has  been  usually  unsatisfactory.    lUs 
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coincides  with  the  usual  experience  in  pelvic  surgery. 
For  there  we  certainly  find  that  after  serious  nervous 
symptoms  have  long  associated  themselves  with  the 
pelvic  irritation  of  a  displaced  uterus  or  prolapsed 
ovary,  an  operation  for  the  correction  of  the  local 
condition  often  does  not  relieve  the  neurasthenia  and, 
indeed,  even  fails  to  remove  the  local  pain  which  has, 
as  it  were,  established  a  habit.  Here,  too,  the  chance 
of  relief  is  much  greater  when  the  symptoms  are  of 
recent  appearance. 

In  regard  to  the  operation,  there  is  no  time  to  speak 
of  the  various  methods  of  suturing,  but  I  have  for  the 
past  two  years  been  investigating  the  after  results  of 
the  cases  done  in  my  private  practice  and  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  have  been  some- 
what impressed  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  those  patients  in  whom  the  fixation  of  the  kidney 
remained  satisfactory  and  relieved  the  symptoms  were 
many  of  them  done  with  insoluble  suture  material. 
In  placing  the  stitches  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
capsule  Ls  the  only  thing  that  holds,  and  various  methods 
have  been  devised  for  getting  as  good  a  hold  of  the 
c^|>sule  as  possible  without  invading  the  parenchyma. 
It  is  a  very  rare  thing  now  to  see  any  hematuria  follow 
these  operations,  showing  how  Uttle  the  secreting  por- 
tion of  the  kidney  is  invaded. 

In  determining  the  position  of  the  kidney  in  which 
we  should  try  to  fix  it,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
noting  the  effect  of  respiration  upon  the  organ  and 
have  endeavored  to  fix  it  at  the  hi^est  possible  point 
where  it  is  not  impinged  upon  by  the  liver  at  its  lowest 
descent  diudng  respiration.  If  it  is  fixed  higher  than 
this,  there  is  danger  that  it  will  again  become  loosened 
by  the  constant  pressure  of  the  liver  in  its  descent. 

Ralph  C.  Labr.\bbe:  A  year  or  two  ago  a  careful 
study  was  made  in  the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  to  determine  the  frequency  of 
movable  kidney.'  As  a  result  it  was  found  in  more 
than  two  fifths  of  the  women  applying  for  treatment. 
It  was  found,  further,  that  the  symptoms  commonly 
attributed  to  movable  kidney  were  as  frequent  in  those 
without  it  as  in  those  with  it.  In  view  of  these  facts 
one  must  be  very  cautious  in  attributing  such  common 
symptoms  as  backache,  neurasthenia  and  constipa- 
tion to  movable  kidney.  The  latter  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  common  anomaly  rarely  productive  of  harm. 

.As  regards  treatment,  my  experience  with  the 
corset-like  apparatus  has  been  that  it  does  give  relief 
and  often  very  great  relief  for  a  time.  Of  course,  it 
must  be  fitted  with  great  care.  Most  patients  aft«r  a 
while  get  veiy  tired  of  it,  so  that  its  value  is  often 
temporary.  However,  movable  kidney  in  most  cases 
causes  symptoms  only  during  a  period  of  ill-health 
from  other  influences,  and  for  tiding  the  patient  over 
such  periods  the  apparatus  is  of  great  value.  When 
the  patient  has  regained  her  usual  health  it  can  be 
dispensed  with.  Proper  hygienic  and  reconstructive 
treatment,  with  the  avoidance  of  such  causative  factors 
as  tight  hieing,  improper  diet  and  constipation  will 
then  be  in  order. 

I  believe  that  the  operation  for  movable  kidney  is, 
in  comparison  with  the  frequency  of  the  condition, 
very  rarely  needed.  If  there  are  severe  S3rmptoms, 
vhich  can  irith  reoMmabU  certainty  he  attribiUed  to  the 
renal  ptosis,  operation  is  justifiable.  When  such  com- 
plications as  hydronephrosis  are  present  there  can.be 
no  doubt  or  hentation.  Operation  is  not  justifiable 
to  prevent  such  complications  when  they  are  not 
already  present.  The  dangers  of  the  operation  are  not 
insignificant.     Keen'   estimated  the  mortality  as  2% 

■  Larrabee:  Boaroif  Medical  and  Suhoical  Jocrnal,  1903, 
ezlix.  588. 

*  Keen:  Tnuiaactioiu  Amerioan  Surgioal  Anociation,  viii,  181. 


to  3%.  More  recently  McWilliam^  has  reported 
from  the  New  York  Presbyterian  Hospital  a  series  of 
sixty-one  operations  with  two  deaths.  Surely  the 
mortality  of  the  condition  itself  is  nothing  like  this. 

The  immediate  results  of  operation  are  usually  good, 
but  of  the  three  cases  seen  during  the  study  referred  to 
who  had  been  operated  upon  for  the  condition  pre- 
viously, not  one  had  experienced  permanent  relief, 
though  in  all  the  kidney  had  remained  in  place.  This 
mechanical  success  with  symptomatic  failure  is  not 
uncommon  and  is  probably  due  to  the  great  danger 
which  besets  the  extremist  —  the  danger  of  attributmg 
to  movable  kidney  symptoms  not  due  to  it  at  all. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Ck)N.un':  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
papers  which  have  been  read  this  evening  on  ptosis  of 
the  kidney.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  a  certain 
class  of  cases  which  are  very  much  helped  by  the  use 
of  the  abdominal  belt.  Where  the  cases  ore  not  severe, 
I  feel  sure  that  much  can  be  done  with  a  belt  in  the  way 
of  relief,  and  I  think  that  some  form  of  abdominal 
support  should  be  used  whenever  for  any  reason  an 
operation  is  not  desired.  The  fact  that  ptosis  of  the 
kidney  is  only  a  symptom  of  a  more  general  condition 
and  is  often  associated  with  other  pathological  lesions, 
is  too  often  forgotten.  Fastening  the  kidney  will  not 
relieve  trouble  in  the  appendix  nor  will  it  relieve  symp- 
toms due  to  gallstones  or  symptoms  due  to  some  dis- 
turbance in  the  pelvis.  I  think,  therefore,  that  some 
form  of  operation  should  be  employed  from  which  a 
careful  exploration  can  be  made  of  all  the  abdominal 
organs  before  fastening  the  kidney  in  place.  It  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  satisfactory  examination  by  the 
posterior  method  of  operation.  No  one,  I  think,  can 
doubt  for  a  moment,  that  there  have  been  cases  where 
the  kidney  has  been  stitched  up  and  the  symptoms 
have  not  been  relieved  because  other  pathological 
conditions  which  should  have  been  attended  to  have 
remained  untouched.  WHiile  the  operation  of  dilating 
and  curetting  is  a  valuable  one'  in  certain  cases,  I  do 
not  suppose  any  one  would  expect  the  operation  of 
dilating  and  curetting  to  relieve  the  ^mptoms  in  the 
pelvis  when  there  was  a  retroveraon  of  the  uterus,  and 
trouble  in  one  or  both  tubes  and  ovaries.  It  must  be 
apparent  to  any  one,  I  think,  that  the  simple  fixation 
of  the  kidney  is  very  analogous  as  far  as  the  relief  of  all 
the  abdominal  symptoms  is  concerned,  as  the  opera^ 
tion  of  dilating  and  curetting  would  be  in  severe  cases 
of  pelvic  disturbance.  There  is  one  reason  why  the 
lateral  operation  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  posterior  one, 
in  that  it  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  to  explore  the 
peritoneal  cavity  before  fastening  the  kidney.  There 
is  also  another  reason,  and  that  may  be  called  an  ana- 
tomical reason,  in  that  the  kidney  lies  in  a  more  or  less 
deep  trench  made  by  the  muscles  of  the  flank,  the  psoas 
muscles  being  in  the  inside  and  the  quadratus  on  the 
outside,  and  this  trench  shallows  until  it  reaches  the 
crest  of  the  ilium.  At  that  point  there  are  the  powerful 
arcuate  fibres  of  the  diaphragm;  it  is,  therefore,  at 
this  point  that  it  is  advised  to  fasten  the  kidney,  so 
that  it  rests  as  it  would  on  a  shelf,  and  then  several 
stitches  (usually  some  absorbable  material  is  used), 
are  put  on  the  posterior  and  external  border  of  the 
kidney.  When  the  patient  stands  up  and  takes  a  long 
breath,  it  is  noticed  that  the  kidney  comes  out  with  a 
sliding  motion,  the  lower  portion  presenting  first.  If, 
therefore,  the  kidney  can  be  held  on  a  shelf  and  the 
posterior  wall  stitched  up,  it  will  prevent  the  kidney 
from  moving.  It  seems  unwise  to  try  to  fasten  the 
kidney  high  up  wheji  there  is  a  ptosis,  as  there  is  in 
most  cases,  of  some  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body. 
In  the  last  twenty-five  cases  that  I  have  done  I  have 
not  failed  to  find  trouble  either  with  the  gall  bladder, 

>  McWUliams:   Medical  News,  1902,  Izzx,  625. 
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the  appendix  or  the  pelvic  orgsuis.  In  more  than 
two  thirds  of  these  cases  the  trouble  has  been  with  the 
appendix.  I  think,  therefore,  that  if  an  operation 
similar  to  the  one  described  is  done  and  a  careful  ex- 
ploration of  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  made,  that  the 
after  results  of  the  operation  for  ptosis  of  the  kidney 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  posterior 
operation. 

Dr.  George  W.  Gay:  While  present  at  Professor 
Osier's  clinic  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  students  re- 
ported that  in  his  opinion  a  certain  patient  had  a 
floating  kidney.  After  hearing  the  student's  ideas  of 
the  proper  treatment  required,  the  Professor  said  that 
no  treatment  was  necessary,  if  the  patient  did  not 
know  that  she  had  a  displaced  kidney.  This  remark, 
taken  with  the  large  range  of  opinions  and  experiences 
expressed  here  to-night,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
we  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  advise  an  operation  for 
a  movable  kidney.  M^ny  patients  have  no  symptoms; 
many  are  only  t-cmporarily  relieved  by  an  operation; 
in  many  the  symptoms  are  due  to  other  causes;  a 
few  get  no  relief  from  treatment  of  any  sort.  Opera- 
tions that  do  no  good  prejudice  the  public  against 
surgery.  Hence  it  behooves  us  to  be  careful  in  recom- 
mending operations  to  neurotic  women. 

Dr.  C.  p.  Putnam  :  In  the  discussion  this  evening  little 
has  been  suggested  in  the  treatment  of  movable  kidney 
except  operations  and  belts.  In  fact  by  another  treat- 
ment much  can  be  done.  Patients  suffer  in  an  acute 
and  a  chronic  way  from  strangulation  of  the  ureter 
and  the  blood  vessels  by  falling  of  the  kidney,  and  in 
either  case  this  pain  can  often  be  entirely  removed  by 
pushing  up  the  kidney  and  holding  it.  up,  squeezing 
it  in  fact,  while  the  patient  stands  erect  with  the 
abdominal  muscles  relaxed.  How  often  this  must  be 
repeated  depends  on  the  case,  but  if  it  has  to  be 
done  often  the  patient  can  generally  learn  to  do  it  for 
herself. 

I  do  not  refer  to  cases  when  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  diagnosis,  but  to  cases  where  we  can  feel  the  kidney, 
almost  grasp  it  and  where  great  reUef  to  pain  takes 
place  in  a  few  minutes.  In  such  cases  there  is  notice- 
able a  decided  reduction  in  size  and  marked  increase  in 
mobility  after  a  short  manipulation. 

This  cannot  be  done  satisfactorily  with  the  patient 
lying  down.  The  erect  position  ia  necessary  for  thor- 
ough and  rapid  drainage;  often,  indeed,  it  is  impossible 
even  to  feel  a  movable  kidney  except  in  the  erect 
position,  still  less  to  manipulate  it.  The  only  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  a  fairly  intelligent  patient  in  per- 
forming this  manipulation  for  herself  arises  from  the 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  mtiscles  sympathetic  to 
that  of  the  arms  which  has  to  be  quite  vigorous,  but 
after  a  while  by  half  sitting,  half  leaning  against  a 
table  the  patient  can  learn  to  use  the  arms  and  yet 
relax  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Patients  who  have  suffered  intolerably  before  the 
true  diagnosis  has  been  made  have  been  much  relieved 
and  kept  comfortable  for  years  in  this  way.  Mean- 
while the  kidney  does  not  stay  in  place,  but  is  kept  in  a 
condition  of  non-strangulation  and  performs  its  func- 
tions painlessly. 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Tuttle:  As  I  have  some  opinions 
regarding  the  cause  of  certain  symptoms  and  effects 
of  ptosis  of  the  kidney  which  have  not  been  mentioned 
here  to-night,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
the  same,  which  are  the  results  of  observation  of  some 
seven  or  eight  cases  that  have  cx)me  under  my  care. 
These  opinions  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  large 
amount  of  data  on  ptosis  of  the  kidney  already  pre- 
sented by  the  pre\aous  speakers.  Some  time  ago  I 
received  a  hint  from  two  cases :  one  a  hydronephrosis 
with    downwOTd    displacement,   the   other  a  pyone- 


phrosis, also  displaced,  that  the  pun  or  burning  sen- 
sations mentioned  by  the  physician  from  WaTtham 
were  due  to  changes  in  the  ureter.  In  the  displacement 
of  the  kidney  the  ureter  is  more  or  less  bent  and  near 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  often  so  acutely  as  to  produce 
congestion,  infiltration,  stricture,  or  ulceration,  that 
ultimately  leads  to  a  hydronephrosis  or,  if  infected,  to 
a  pyonephrosis  of  the  kidney.  Unless  the  fle^on  forms 
more  or  less  of  an  acute  angle  there  is  little  or  no  pain 
or  other  symptom  manifest.  The  importance  of 
operating  for  displaced  kidney  is  to  correct  the  bend  in 
the  ureter  and  prevent  the  changes  that  sooner  or 
later  are  apt  to  follow  from  this  condition.  When 
operation  is  delayed  until  structural  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  ureter  the  results  are  liable  to  be  im- 
perfect, and  if  the  kidney  is  not  anchored  hi^  enou^ 
to  correct  the  kink  in  the  ureter  the  symptoms  will 
not  be  relieved.  I  have  had  no  autopsy  examinations 
to  prove  these  statements  and  only  the  two  operative 
cases  where  I  could  demonstrate  their  existence,  but 
from  a-priori  reasoning  from  th6  symptoms  and  hist»ry 
of  this  trouble  I  am  satisfied  that  these  ureteral  changes 
play  an  important  part  in  the  symptomatology  of 
ptosis  of  the  kidney. 

Dr.  Craig:  I  fear  that  Dr.  Smithwick  will  hardly 
be  granted  his  desire  that  we  may  all  leave  this  meeting 
with  a  perfectly  clearly  defined  knowledge  as  to  when 
to  operate  upon  ptosed  kidneys  and  when  to  let  them 
alone  unless  we  shall  all  become  suddenly  endowed  with 
a  keen  differentiating  judgment,  because,  while  it  is 
undeniable  that  there  are  many,  indeed  a  great  majority 
of,  movable  kidneys  which  cause  no  S3anptomfl  and 
hence  are  best  untreated,  it  is  equally  undeniable  that 
there  are  individual  examples  which  do  cause  symp- 
toms and  which  insistently  demand  surgical  treatment. 
The  differential  judgment  is  necessitated  by  the  fact 
that  each  case  must  be  studied  entirely  upon  its  own 
merits  as  the  degree  of  disability,  and  therefore  the  need 
for  treatment  seems  to  be  in  no  wise  dependent  upon 
the  degree  of  ptosis  or  mobility. 

Regarding  the  treatment  by  belts,  I  should  like  not 
only  to  endorse  Dr.  Stone's  views  as  to  treating  the 
belt  as  should  be  treated  an  elaborate  piece  of  ortho- 
pedic apparatus,  but  I  should  like  to  advise  that  in 
addition  it  be  considered  a  splint.  The  effect  of  splints 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  is  well  known,  and 
even  casual  observation  will  soon  convince  any  one 
that  that  of  an  abdominal  belt  is  exactly  similar  upon 
the  abdominal  muscles,  varying  only  in  degree.  There- 
fore, it  has  been  my  experience  that  any  case  benefited 
by  a  belt  has  been  equally  benefited  by  systematic 
stimulation  of  the  abdominal  muscles  by  carefully 
regulated  exercises,  and  where  it  has  been  possible, 
massage,  thus  in  a  surprisinglv  short  time  bringing  the 
muscles  themselves  to  do  the  work  so  poorly  and 
artificially  done  by  the  belt.  And  further,  nothing  can 
excuse  the  omission  of  such  exercise  when  a  bdt  is 
used,  as  otherwise,  at  the  expiration  of,  perhaps,  a 
year  the  patient  on  leaving  oJf  her  belt  finds  heradf 
worse  off  than  at  the  beginning  of  its  use. 

One  method  of  differentiating  the  symptoms  due  to 
a  renal  ptosis  from  those  due  to  gallstones  is  so  easy 
in  cases  demanding  operative  interference  as  to  make 
its  omission  extremely  reprehensible  if  the  kidney 
demanding  operation  be  the  right  one,  the  one  in  whim 
this  error  is  overwhelmingly  most  liable  to  occur.  I 
allude  to  the  extreme  ease  with  which  the  gall  bladder 
and  ducts  and  indeed  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  entire 
under  surface  of  the  liver  may  be  explored  and  palpated 
through  either  the  right  lateral  or  lumbar  incision 
before  the  ptosed  kidney  has  been'  Pitched  to  the  bad:. 
Gallstones  being  found,  cholecystectomy  is  by  this 
route  an  extremely  Eomple  and  quick  operation,  I 
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having  recentiy  (xunpleted  the  cholecystectomy 
throu^  the  lumbar  inciflion  in  twelve  minutes. 

The  choice  of  the  poet-operative  position  of  the 
kidney  is  a  matter  of  importance  and  it  is  my  opinion 
Uiat  the  more  nearly  we  can  approximate  the  original 
form  of  the  individual  patient  the  better  the  ultimate 
result,  here  as  daewheie. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  before  operation  the 
kidney  does  generaUy,  if  not  always,  ^de  down  the 
groove  as  described  bjr  Dr.  Gonant,  but  by  the  older 
methods  of  opuating  it  was  wont  to  descend  by  for- 
ward rotatioa  after  operation  as  efforts  to  fix  it  hi^ 
led  to  fixing  it  &nnly  only  at  its  lower  half  leaving  the 
upper  pole  &ee  to  be  pushed  forward  by  the  respiratory 
descent  of  the  liver  on  the  ri^t  nde.  And  yet  this 
high  fixation  seems  desirable,  for  one  of  the  most  dismal 
cases  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  came  under  my  care 
unrelieved  by  an  operation  done  some  months  before. 
Hie  too  low  fixation  of  the  kidney  had  left  the  sensi- 
tive kidney  below  the  protection  afforded  by  the  costal 
arch,  andUie  pressure  of  her  corsets  or  even  light  skirts 
was  so  pfunfi^  as  to  leave  her  well  nigh  an  invalid. 

This  matter  of  the  post-operative  position  has  led 
to  the  adoption  of  my  present  technique.  Carwardine, 
in  the  Lancet  for  June  28,  1902,  advocated  the  fixation 
of  the  kidney  by  the  use  of  strong  carbolic  acid  upon 
the  capsule.  While  fearful  of  the  use  of  so  large 
quantities  of  tlie  strong  acid  because  of  the  well-known 
effect  of  the  phenyl  compounds  I  yet  essayed  its  use 
in  small  quantities  combined  with  firm  suturing. 
Goarae  (No.  5),  chromiciaed  catgut  is  used,  the  sutures 
being  given  multiple  insertions  tbrou^  the  fibrous 
capsule  only  according  to  the  method  advocated  by 
Goelet  and  ibe  entire  length  of  the  c^>Bule  beside  anil 
between  the  sutures  and  particularly  at  its  upper  pole 
being  li^tly  smeared  with  the  strong  acid.  This 
combined  technique  has  proved  entirely  unirritating  to 
the  kidney  as  attested  by  the  most  careful  post-opera- 
tive examinatioD  of  the  urine,  has  given  the  highest 
posnble  position,  wdl  guarded  by  the  costal  arch,  and 
fixes  the  upper  pole  so  firmly  as  to  preclude  all  possi- 
Inlity  of  its  forward  rotation.  This  high  position  is, 
moreover,  the  onl^  means  of  giving  relief  in  that  class 
of  cases  in  which  mtermittent  hydronephrosis  or  other 
symptoms  are  due  to  the  fiexion  in  the  ureter. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Litnd:  A  careful  study  of  the  subject  some 
years  ago  convinced  me  that  movable  kidney  was 
usually  a  part  of  a  general  enteroptosis,  a  condition 
usually  associated  with  neurasthenia  and  debility.  It 
is  80  common  to  find  a  movable  kidney  in  patients 
with  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  associated 
with  vague  pains  in  the  back,  and  also  so  common  to 
find  movable  kidney  with  no  abdominal  S3anptoms  at 
an,  that  we  must  be  very  careful  before  ascribing  such 
pains  to  the  presence  of  movable  kidney  to  make  a 
careful  diagnosis.  I  have  sutured  a  movable  kidney 
in  position  and  afterwards  had  to  operate  upon  the 
same  patient  for  gallstones.  In  my  opinion  there  is 
little  doubt  that  tiie  entire  trouble  was  due  to  gall- 
stones and  the  movable  kidney  was  simply  an  incident. 
An  important  means  of  distinguishing  the  pain  due  to 
movable  kidney,  and  that  due  to  gallstones  and  appen- 
(fidtis,  is  the  history  of  muscular  spasm  and  rise  of 
temperature  aasodated  with  pain;  in  other  words,  a 
local  peritomtis.  A  definite  local  peritonitis  never 
results  from  movable  kidney.  Dietl's  crises  have 
been,  in  my  experience,  extremely  rare  in  the  very 
laige  number  of  movable  kidneys  which  I  have  seen. 

Ido  not  agree  with  Dr.  Chadwick,  that  the  muscular 
npasm  in  Dietl's  crisis  is  more  severe  and  extensive 
uum  an  attack  of  gallstones.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
in  cholecystitis  muscular  spasm  involving  the  entire 
abdomen,  being,  however,  more  marked  over  the  seat 


of  the  injury.  The  fact  that  the  most  extensive  mo- 
bility of  the  kidney  may  exist  without  producing 
symptoms  should  make  us  very  careful  in  case  we  find 
a  movable  kidney,  not  to  tell  a  patient  about  it.  More 
harm  can  be  done  to  a  patient  with  movaUe  kidney 
by  informing  her  that  she  has  it  than  any  other  way 
I  know  of.  It  is  easier  to  fix  the  kidney  tbwi  to  remove 
the  fixed  idea  of  a  patient. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Larrabee's  statement  that 
the  operation  for  a  movable  kidney  is  a  dangerous  one, 
and  in  my  experience  it  has  been  perfectly  safe  and 
comparativel}'  simple. 

Movable  kidney  I  have  several  times  found  asso- 
ciated with  pathological  conditions  of  the  kidney; 
twice  with  the  presence  of  stones,  the  removal  of  which 
put  an  end  to  the  symptoms,  and  once  with  congenital 
cystic  kidney.  The  patient  was  a  woman  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  a  nurse,  who  had  a  somewhat  enlarged 
movable  kidney  which  migrated  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pehds  and  caused  constant  dragging,  pain  and 
debility.  There  were  no  Dietl's  crises:  no  evidence 
of  obstruction  of  the  urethra.  Although  the  kidney 
felt  enlarged  the  cause  of  the  enlargement  was  believed 
to  be  due  to  congestion.  The  operation  disclosed  a 
much  enlarged  congenital  kidney  which  was  fixed  in 
place  with  considerable  difficulty  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  stitches  could  not  be  made  to  hold  in  the 
pathological  tissue.  The  other  kidney  was  cut  down 
upon  and  a  moderate  amount  of  cystic  disease  was 
found.  With  the  aid  of  an  abdominal  supporter,  the 
kidney  remained  in  place  and  the  patient  was  con- 
siderably relieved.  This  case  is  merely  cited  to  show 
that  in  certain  cases  mobility  of  kidney  may  be  due  to 
descent  from  increased  weight  due  to  pathological 
conditions,  and  such  patholo^cal  kidneys  are  much 
more  liable  to  give  trouble  than  movable  kidneys  which 
are  normal  in  other  respects. 

The  writer's  experience  has  led  him  to  favor  the 
lumbar  incision,  through  which  the  operation  can  best 
be  performed.  Exploration  of  the  appendix  and  gall 
bladder  is  best  done  through  an  incision  splitting  the 
outer  border  of  the  right  rectus,  for  the  reason  that, 
in  case  patholopcal  conditions  are  found  they  can  be 
treated  through  this  incision  more  directly  and,  there- 
fore, more  safely  than  through  an  incision  so  situated 
as  to  enable  the  most  accurate  fixation  of  the  kidney. 

Dr.  Paul  Thohndikb  :  If  we  look  back  through  the 
literature  of  the  early  years  of  this  operation  we  find 
it  full  of  long  Ibts  of  cases  (almost  all  women)  reported 
by  men  of  small  general  surgical  experience,  many  of 
them  from  small  communities  with  few  clinical  oppor- 
tunities. When  we  consider  the  great  frequency  of 
movable  kidney  and,  therefore,  its  inevitable  associa- 
tion with  more  or  less  obscure  sjTnptoms,  both  physical 
and  mental,  it  seems  tolerably  evident  that  many  of 
these  operations  should  never  have  been  performed. 
Dr.  Crandon  was  able  to  find  but  seventeen  cases 
operated  upon  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  in  recent 
years.  This,  of  course,  means  that  the  men  in  the  out- 
patient department  have  not,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
sent  such  cases  into  the  hospital  for  operation.  When 
we  consider  that  in  this  same  hospital  in  one  out- 
patient service  of  four  months.  Dr.  Larrabee  found  112 
movable  kidneys  out  of  272  females  examined  (41^%), 
taken  at  random  without  any  regard  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  symptoms  in  the  cases  examined,  and 
that  many  other  similar  statistics  are  easily  available 
to  those  seeking  them,  it  becomes  tolerably  evident 
that,  making  every  allowance  for  errors  of  palpation, 
there  must  still  be  a  very  large  percentage  of  noating 
kidne}rs  which  do  not  give  rise  to  symptoms.  It  is  also 
evident  that  if  one  third  to  one  haJf  of  the  women  who 
frequent  the  out-patient  department  of  our  large  hos- 
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pitals  have  a  greater  or  less  degress  of  renal  ptosis' 
many  of  the  symptoms  for  which  they  seek  relief  aud 
which  are  so  often  ascribed  to  this  condition  must  be 
coincident  rather  than  -  results  of  renal  ptosis.  Of 
the  ten  cases  which  Dr.  Crandon  has  reported,  one, 
and  perhaps  two,  were  cases  of  this  kind;  i.  e.,  gall- 
stone cases  with  a  coincidental  movable  kidney. 


THE  OBSTETRICAL  SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON. 
Malcolm  Storbh,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

Mebtino  of  Dec.  27, 1904.  The  President,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Swift,  in  the  chair.  ,, 

Dr.  J.  G.  MuMFORD  read  a  paper  entitled 

SOME    ASPECTS    OF    BILE-DUCT    DISEASE.' 

Dr.  E.  Reynolds:  While  my  experience  in  gall- 
bladder surgery  is  by  no  means  large,  in  a  number  of 
cases  I  have  sewed  up  the  gall  bladder  after  removing 
stones  and  closed  the  abdominal  woimd  without  drain- 
age. I  would  like  to  ask  the  reader  what  he  considers 
the  objections  to  that  method  of  procedure.  In  view 
of  the  great  possibility  of  overlooking  a  stone  I  would 
add  a  f  oiuih  rule  to  the  three  the  reader  has  suggested, 
—  examine  for  possibly  overlooked  stones  with  the 
minutest  care. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Blake:  In  the  statistics  given,  the  figures 
of  one  or  two  operators  are  so  remarkably  good  that 
we  must  not  be  led  to  regard  them  as  giving  the  average 
mortality  from  the  operation.  The  only  safe  rule  is 
to  take  uie  average  of  a  large  number  of  different  men. 
One  of  the  operators  to  whom  I  refer  works  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  in  an  elevated  and  extremely 
healthy  atmosphere,  and  his  cases  are  largely  drawn 
from  a  sturdy  agricultural  population.  Furthermore, 
he  doubtless  refuses  operation  in  noany  cases  which 
we,  with  our  more  limited  experience,  consent  to 
operate  upon.  A  mortality  of  only  2%  to  4%  is  a 
better  one  than  we  can  hope  to  reach  imder  the  con- 
ditions here. 

It  is  obvious  in  looking  over  the  statistics  the  reader 
has  presented  that  in  many  cases  cystostomy  was  done 
when  cystectomy  would  have  been  the  better  operation, 
which  doubtless  explains  the  po>or  result  in  so  many 
cases.  The  question  of  what  is  irreparable  damage  is 
a  very  hard  one  to  answer.  I  should  think  that  with 
improved  technique  and  greater  experience  many  more 
cystectomies  would  be  done  in  doubtful  cases.  I 
quite  agree  that  we  should  always  drain,  especially 
when  we  can  do  so  through  a  stab  wound.  As  to  the 
occurrence  of  hernia  —  from  the  fact  that  outward 
pressure  is  less  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  than 
it  is  in  the  lower,  we  should  o  •priori  expect  less  liability 
to  hernia  from  gaU-bladder  incisions  than  from  wounds 
lower  down.  I  think  that  the  careful  avoidance  of 
cutting  nerves  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Another  practical  point  is  that  if  we  can  secure  the 
cystic  artery  and  tie  it  the  danger  of  secondary  hemor- 
rhage is  much  lessened. 

Db.  E.  Garcbau:  Did  I  understand  rightly  that 
Mayo  is  apt  to  remove  the  cystic  duct  if  a  stone  is 
impacted  m  it?  The  reader  advises  drainage  with 
malignant  disease,  especially  of  the  pancreas:  would 
not  in  such  cases  an  anastomosis  of  the  gall  bladder  and 
the  intestine  do  as  well? 

Dr.  Mumford  :  Dr.  Reynolds  has  spoken  of  sewing 
up  tight  after  removing  stones.  I  think  that  is  a 
dangerous  procedure  as  there  will  sometimes  be  leak- 
age with  disastrous  results.  We  can  never  be  sure  that 
there  is  not  obstruction  lower  down  with  backing  up  of 
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bile,  and  if  we  get  back  pressure  there  is  sure  to  be- 
leakage.  This  will  occur  very  seldom,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  danger  is  too  great  to  be  n^ected. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Reynolds'  suggestion  for  a 
fourth  rule  merely  supplements  my  first  rule  —  "re- 
move all  stones."  As  to  Dr.  Blake's  question  of  what 
is  irreparable  damage,  I  grant  that  we  cannot  always 
say.  When  in  doubt,  however,  cystectomy  is  the 
operation  of  choice.  If  there  is  a  stone  impacted  in 
the  cystic  duct  there  is  almost  certain  t«  be  a  stenosis 
at  the  seat  of  impaction  which  will  probaUy  giv& 
future  trouble;  therefore,  it  is  better  to  remove  the- 
duct  in  such  cases.  As  to  carcinoma,  we  can,  of  course, 
drain  perfectly  well  into  the  bowel,  but  that  method 
has  given  a  much  higher  mortality  than  direct  drainage. 

Dr.  E.  Reynolds  read  a  pap»  entitled,  Nephro- 
Ureterectomy  for  Tuberculosis. 


WESTERN   SURGICAL  AND   GYNECOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

(CoDcladed  bom  No.  8,  p  228.) 
PTOSIS  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  AND  PELVIC  ORGANS. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Coffee  of  Portland,  Ore.,  read  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  which  was  accompanied  by  numerous 
drawings  and  illustrations.  He  drew  the  following 
conclusions : 

"  (1)  The  peritoneum  is  attached  firmly  not  only 
to  the  diaphragm,  but  loosely  by  all  its  outer  surface 
to  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  walls  by  means  of  loose 
connective  tissue,  which  allows  it  to  move  freely,  but 
holds  it  always  in  contact.  This  connective  tissue  is 
much  increased  around  the  attachment  of  the  supports 
of  each  organ.  The  irritation  underneath  and  oack 
of  the  peritoneum  is  followed  by  an  exudate  which 
fixes  it  immovably  to  the  abdominal  wall.  This 
exudate  is  soon  displaced  by  an  increase  of  normal 
connective  tissue  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands.  The 
peritoneum  itself  is  but  slightly  elastic,  ite  seeming 
elasticity  being  due  to  the  dfasticity  of  tiie  subperito- 
neal connective  tissue. 

"  (2)  Two  peritoneal  surfaces  brought  together 
and  held  firmly  in  an  aseptic  state  blend  and  become 
one  membrane.  If  suppuration  or  other  disturbance 
occurs,  blending  does  not  take  place,  but  infiammatory 
adhesions  are  formed.  The  former  is  permanent, 
while  the  latter  is  transitory  and  will  be  absorbed 
generally.    This  differentiation  is  all-important. 

"  (3)  The  uterus  is  suspended  entirely  by  its  peri- 
toneum and  connective  tissue. 

"  (4)  The  so-called  true  ligaments  are  not  such, 
but  muscles,  and  therefore  perform  the  same  function 
as  all  other  muscular  fibers  in  the  animal  organism, 
which  is  intermittent  contraction,  but  never  constant 
action.  Their  function  is  to  sustain  the  normal  poise 
or  balance  of  the  uterus  during  the  changing  positions 
of  the  body. 

"  (5)  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  condition 
existing  is  a  stretching  of  either  or  both  the  peritoneum 
and  connective  tissue.  The  condition  may  be  local 
or  general,  and  may  involve  the  support  of  one,  more 
than  one,  or  all  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs. 

"  (6)  Treatment  in  a  general  way  will  be  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  peritoneum  at  the  points  at  fault  by  some 
method  of  plication  and  blending,  or  by  bring^ne  the 
peritoneum  Dack  to  its  normal  contact  with  the  abdomi- 
nal wall. 

"  (7)  The  method  described  iar  suq>ending  the 
liver  is,  I  believe,  almost  ideal  theoretiodly,  and  so 
far  in  my  experience,  clinically  and  expenmentaUy, 
in  that  it  shortens  the  normal  suspensory  ligameiit. 
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and  supplements  it  by  extending  the  ligament  to  one 
or  both  lobes  by  blending  of  peritoneum. 

"  (8)  None  of  the  operations  for  gastroptosis  so  far 
are  theoretically  or  practically  ideal  for  all  cases.  The 
hammock  operation,  stitching  the  omentum  to  the 
abdominal  wall,  is  best  suited  to  those  cases  due  to 
adhesions  holding  the  stomach  out  of  place  by  its  omen- 
tum, in  which  the  condition  accompanies  operations 
on  the  lower  abdomen  or  pelvis  only.  No  discomfort 
has  been  observed  by  any  of  my  patients.  Posterior 
gastro-enterostomy  is  the  best  operation  for  those  cases 
due  to  dilatation  or  pyloric  obstruction  of  any  kind, 
and  is  all  that  is  necessary,  as  it  is  held  by  its  attach- 
ment high  up  and  well  back  to  the  transverse  meso- 
colon." 

APPENDICITIS,     WITH     SFKCIAL     BEFEBENCK     TO     THIS 

DISEASE  IN   WOMEN. 

Dh.  Archibald  MacLaren  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  stated 
that  in  the  light  of  recent  e.\periences  be  believes  the 
only  safe  advice  both  to  the  patient  and  the  physician 
b  tiiat  the  appendix  should  be  immediately  removed 
in  the  earlj'  hours  of  every  acute  attack  of  this  disease, 
and  especially  in  the  first  attacks  when  the  symptoms 
last  »x  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  believe 
that  every  case  of  appendicitis  should  be  operated 
upon  as  soon  as  the  diagnoms  is  made,  because  the 
surgeon  frequently  does  not  see  these  cases  until  from 
the  third  to  the  sixth  day.  The  favorable  time  has 
now  passed,  and,  as  Richardson  has  said,  some  of  these 
cases  are  in  such  a  bad  condition  that  the  operation 
itself  may  be  enou^  to  take  away  the  only  remaining 
chance  of  recovery. 

The  author  has  done  422  appendectomies.  In  the 
first  241  there  were  72  suppurative  cases.  Of  these 
there  were  42  men  and  30  women,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  his  work  is  largely  that  of  the  surgery  of  women. 
During  the  same  time  he  has  removed  appendices 
showing  chronic  inflammatory  changes  153  times  in 
women,  and  only  17  times  in  men.  He  does  not  quote 
these  figures  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  impression 
that  they  fulfil  his  idea  of  the  true  relationship  of 
chronic  appendicitis  in  the  sexes.  He  does  not  believe 
that  chronic  appendicitis  is  as  frequent  in  the  male 
as  in  the  female,  but  it  probably  is  not  twice  as  frequent 
in  the  latter  sex.  It  is,  he  believes,  only  a  curioils 
accident  that  he  has  seen  proportionatefy  so  many 
acute  cases  in  men  and  so  very  few  chronic  cases. 

UANAOEUENT  op  hospitals  IN  CITIES  OP  ONE  nVNDRED 
thousand  POPULATION  OR  LESS. 

Db.  D.  S.  Fairckim)  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  said  that 
tiie  problems  involved  in  the  management  of  hoepitals 
in  the  smaller  cities  are  difficult  aud  complicated, 
growing  out  of  two  important  facts :  (1)  The  supposed 
self-interest  of  individual  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fesmon;  (2)  the  lack  of  experience  and  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  boards  of  management. 

Public  hospitals  are  generaUy  of  three  kinds,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  auspices  ixadet  which  they  are  organized 
and  in  part  supported:  (a)  Hospitals  under  the  aus- 
pices of  some  church ;  (6)  hospitals  under  the  auspices 
of  some  society;  and  (c)  citv  hospitals  supported  b^ 
pubUc  taxation.  The  method  of  appointment  of  physi- 
cians to  hospitals  is  liable  to  abuse  only  when  piety  or 
church  zeal  is  mistaken  for  competency.  Dr.  Fair- 
child  then  discussed  the  management  of  hospitals  at 
great  length. 

ARTHROTOMY. 

Dh.  E.  Wtllys  Andrews  of  Oiicago  read  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  in  which  he  described  a  new  method 
for  old  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  joint,  and  after 


he  presented  tiie  following  conclusions:  "  (1)  It  must 
be  considered  established  that  great  force  is  never 
justifiable  in  old  shoulder  dislocations.  (2)  Few 
cases  can  be  left  unreduced,  on  account  of  pain  and 
pressure  symptoms,  on  the  brachial  plexus.  (3)  Re- 
section is  satisfactory,  but  not  ideal  or  whoUy  safe. 
(4)  Arthrotomy  by  the  old  indsions  is  tedious,  and 
has  never  been  widely  practiced.  (5)  Arthrotomy 
by  the  author's  method  is  simplified  and  made  qiucker 
and  safer.  It  would  possibly  be  as  safe  as  resection, 
and  much  more  ideal  m  results." 

CURETTAGE  AND  FUERPERAIi  SEPSIS. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Ruth  of  Keokok,  Iowa,  di-scussed  the 
etiology  of  puerperal  sepsis,  the  kinds  of  infection,  pre- 
vention, dangers,  and  then  spoke  of  ciurettage,  drainage, 
and  hysterectomy  in  such  cases. 

OUR  duty  to  the  united  states  army  and  its  medical 

CORPS. 

Dr.  Donald  Macrae,  Jr.,  of  Council  Blu£Fs,  Iowa, 
pointed  out  the  importaince  of  having  a  more  efficient 
medical  corps  in  the  United  States  Army.  He  made 
an  appeal  to  the  patriotic  sense  of  the  American  surgeon 
in  ci'nl  practice  to  stand  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  and  otherwise  to 
use  his  best  endeavors  to  relieve  a  most  deplorable 
condition  in  the  most  important  branch  of  the  service. 
He  thou^t  that  the  Surgeon-General  should  be  ele- 
vated to  Ldeutenant-General  and  be  equal  in  rank  to 
the  head  of  any  other  branch  of  the  army.  A  medical 
officer  dbould  be  added  to  the  general  staff. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  and  unanimously 
adopted,  respectfully  petitioning  President  Roosevelt 
to  direct  the  military  authorities  to  provide  a  field 
medical  organization  for  our  army  at  least  equal  in  all 
respects  to  the  best  that  exists  in  any  army,  and  which 
will  meet  the  approval  of  military  sanitarians  generally, 
to  the  end  that  the  sick  and  woimded  in  future  wars 
may  receive  adequate  care  and  attention. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  President  Roosevelt  at  once. 

remotaij  of  the  covsbino  of  the  ovaries  in  ovarian 
dysmenorrhea. 

Dr.  Geo.  G.  Ettel  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  presented 
a  preliminary  study  on  this  subject,  and  described  the 
technic  of  we  opraation  he  had  performed  on  seven 
cases,  as  follows: 

"  The  ovary  is  brou^t  into  clear  view  through  a 
median  abdominal  incision ;  and  one  hemostatic  forceps 
is  placed  at  the  juncture  of  the  utero-ovarian  ligament 
and  ovary,  and  another  on  the  iroper  border  of  the  broad 
ligament  dose  to  the  ovary  0<^teral).  By  means  of 
these  two  forceps  the  ovary  is  hdd  by  an  assistant  in 
the  proper  position,  while  the  operator  makes  an  inci- 
sion with  a  sharp  scalpel  from  the  utero-ovarian  liga- 
ment to  the  laterd  attachment  to  the  broad  ligament 
through  the  covering,  and  then  carefully  dissects  one 
side,  and  then  the  other,  down  as  far  as  cysts  are  en- 
countei"ed.  The  flaps  of  the  covering  of  the  ovary  are 
now  trimmed  off,  pitferably  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
scissors.  This  having  been  done,  the  utero-ovarian 
ligunent  is  shortened  by  doubling  it  upon  itself  in  a 
similar  manner  as  is  in  vogue  in  shortening  the  round 
ligaments,  in  order  to  hold  the  uterus  in  a  normal 
position.  There  is  generally  some  hemorrhage  as  the 
base  of  the  ovary  is  encroached,  which  can  easily  be 
controlled  by  pressure  forceps  and  fine  ligatures."    . 

the  diagnosis  of  early  tubal  pregnancy. 

Db.  William  E.  Geound  of  Superior,  Wis.,  after 
going  into  the  diagnosis  exhaustively,  and  quoting 


mentioning  the  steps  of  the  procedure  at  some  length,  I  from  the  literature,  stated  that  during  the  last  year  he 
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had  operated  upon  ten  cases  of  tubal  pregnancy.  He 
has  operated  upon  twenty-eight  cases  altogether.  His 
deductions  are  based  on  the  histories  and  the  gross 
appearance  of  the  uterus  and  appendages  at  the  time 
of  operation.  He  is  firmly  convinced  that  ample 
pathology  was  present  to  cause  the  arrest  of  the  fecun- 
dated ovum  in  the  tube.  Five  of  his  eases  were  in 
primiparie,  who  gave  a  history  of  painful  menstruation 
and  leucorrhea.  Thirteen  cases  gave  a  history  of  a 
prolonged  period  of  sterility;  by  this  he  meant  three 
years  or  longer.  The  remaming  twelve  cases  occurred 
in  parous  women,  who  had  borne  children  or  had  been 
pregnant  in  less  than  three  years.  Many  of  these 
women  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  pre-existing 
pelvic  disease.  One  primipara  had  been  married  three 
years,  one  five,  and  another  eleven,  before  tubal  con- 
ception occurred.  Two  cases  occiu-red  in  unmarried 
women,  one  of  whom  had  had  a  criminal  abortion  pro- 
duced. Complications  arose,  and  she  was  sent  to  him 
for  abdominal  section,  when  an  unruptured  tube  con- 
taining a  six  weeks'  fetus  was  found.  Another  case, 
a  grass  widow,  was  known  to  have  had  chronic  appen- 
dicitis, was  taken  with  sudden  severe  pain  in  the  right 
lower  abdomen,  followed  by  considerable  shock,  but 
she  soon  rallied  and  ran  a  slight  fever.  At  this  junc- 
ture he  saw  her.  Menstrual  irregularities  were  denied. 
Tenderness  was  present  rather  low  in  the  iliac  fossa  for 
appendicitis,  the  uterus  was  enlarged,  and  a  sli^it 
bloody  discharge  came  from  the  vagina.  There  was 
an  iU^iefined  tumor  to  the  right  of  the  uterus.  The 
abdomen  was  opened  and  found  to  contain  blood  clots 
and  bloody  serum.  The  right  tube  was  ruptured  on 
its  dorsum  at  about  the  middle,  but  the  fetus  was  still 
in  the  tube.  Chronic  appendicitis  was  also  present. 
The  appendix  was  removed.  Two  cases  had  small 
fibroids,  and  one  had  an  ovarian  cyst  as  large  as  an 
orange  on  the  opposite  side. 

OFFICRRS. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  I)r. 
H.  D.  Niles,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr.  E.  Wyllys  Andrews,  Chicago,  111.;  Second 
Vice-President,  Dr.  W.  W.  Grant,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  hold- 
ing the  next  meeting,  in  1905,  with  Dr.  H.  C.  Crowell 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 


detent  Xitrrature. 


A  Text  Book  of  Materia  Medica,  Indvding  Labo- 
ratory Exercises  in  the  Histologic  and  Chemic 
Examination  of  Drugs  for  Pharmaceutic  and 
Medical  Schools  and  for  Home  Study.  By 
Robert  A.  Hatcher,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Pharmacology,  Cornell  University  Medical 
School,  New  York,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Torald 
SoLLMANN,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Phar- 
macology and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  O.  Illustrated.  411  pages.  Phila^ 
delphia.  New  York  and  London:  W.  B. 
Saunders  &  Co.     1904. 

The  book  expounds  a  valuable  method  for  the 
study  of  organic  materia  medica.  The  student 
is  instructed  by  laboratory  work,  describing 
drugs  and  performing  simple  tests  for  their  identi- 
fication. Considerable  stress  is  laid  on  adulterants. 


Part  I  deals  with  the  study  of  crude  official 
and  unofficial  drugs.  Part  II  and  III  with  their 
histological  and  chemical  examination. 

Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 
Inorganic  SxAstanees.  By  Charles  D.  F. 
Phillips,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (Aber.  and  Edin.), 
F.  R.  S.  and  F.R.C.S.  (Edin.),  Hon.  FeUow, 
Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Pennsylvania,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  America, 
etc.,  etc.  Th'rd  edition.  921  pages.  London, 
New  York  and  Bombay:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.    1904.  • 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in 
1882,  the  second  in  1894.  The  author  states 
that  a  second  volume  of  this  new  edition  —  on 
the  Vegetable,  Animal  and  other  compounds  — 
is  already  in  the  course  of  preparation. 

Alphabetic  order  is  mainly  followed,  but  in 
different  divisions,  making  it  difficvilt  to  find 
special  subjects,  as  the  book  is  without  an  index 
of  remedies.  Under  the  index  of  diseases,  no 
reference  is  given  to  many  of  the  remedies  listed. 
The  book  is  unnecessarily  long.  It  contains  a 
lai^e  number  of  references  to  the  literature. 

Practical   Materia   Medica  for   Nurses   with   an 
Appendix  containing  Poisons  and  their  Anti- 
dotes, with  Poison  Emergencies;  Mineral  Waters; 
Weights  and  Measures;  Dose  List;  and  a  Glos- 
sary of  the  terms  u^ed  in  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics.    By  Emily  A.  M.  Stoney,  Grad- 
uate of  the  Training  School  for  Niu^es,  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  late  Head  Nurse,  Mercy  Hospital, 
Chicago,  111.,  etc.    Second  edition,  thoroughly 
revised.    281  pages.    Philadelphia,  New  York, 
London.    W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.    1904. 
The  book  contains  such  general  considerations 
and  remarks  on  the  classification  of  drugs  as  are 
usually  foimd  in  works  on  Materia  Medica.    Short 
accounts  are  given  of  the  more  common  drugs 
used  in  medicine,  alphabetically  arranged.    The 
treatment  of  poisoning  is  considered.    The  book 
is  clearly  and  consisely  written  and  should  prove 
useful  for  reference  and  study. 

The  Art  of  Compounding.  A  Text  Book  for 
Students  and  a  Reference  Book  for  Pharma- 
cists at  the  Prescription  Counter.  By  Wilbur 
L.  ScoviLLE,  Ph.G.,  formerly  Professor  of 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Pharmacy,  Member  of  the 
Committee  of  Revision  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopeia.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  337  pages.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakis- 
ton's  Son  &  Co.     1904. 

A  chapter  on  tablets,  on  sterilization  and  dis- 
infection, new  matter  imder  incompatibilities, 
and  numerous  additions  bringing  the  book  into 
accord  with  the  ninth  decennial  revision  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopeia  have  been  added 
over  the  previous  editions  of  the  work. 

The  book  is  specially  designed  as  a  practical 
guide  at  the  prescription  counter,  but  will  be 
found  useful  for  medical  students  and  pract- 
tioners  as  well.  It  is  well  arranged  and  well 
written  and  contains  much  valuable  information. 
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DR.  OSLER'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

Our  latter-day  jotimalism,  irresponsible  as  it 
often  is,  has  outdone  itself  in  its  discussion  of 
extracts  from  Dr.  Osier's  farewell  address,  at 
the  recent  Commemoration-day  exercises  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Whether  due  to  a 
temporary  silly  season  from  paucity  of  news, 
or  other  motive  equall}'  trivial,  it  is  regrettable 
that  so  admirable  an  address  should  have  been 
brought  to  the  public  e}'e  in  such  ridiculous 
guise. 

The  significance  of  what  Dr.  Osier  actually 
said,  if  read  in  full,  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
and  the  address  will  stand  as  an  authoritative 
expression  of  opinion  on  many  matters  relating 
to  medical  teaching,  which  the  wise  will  do  well 
to  ponder  deeply.  However  much  difference  of 
opinion  may  be  aroused,  none  will  gainsay  the 
fact  that  Osier  speaks  from  an  experience  which 
demands  both  respect  and  deference.  It  requires 
no  great  degree  of  intelligence  to  distinguish 
between  the  serious  and  the  jocose  in  his  remarks, 
and  if  rightly  read,  certainly  no  one's  feelings, 
even  if  he  be  past  life's  meridian,  should  be 
ruffled  in  the  slightest  degree. 

To  those  who  looked  for  a  definite  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  why  he  should  leave  his  work 
in  Baltimore  for  new  fields.  Dr.  Osier  gives  com- 
paratively small  satisfaction.  We  believe  he 
has  for  many  years  entertained  very  sympathetic 
and  friendly  sentiments  for  the  peripatetic  medical 
philosophers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. The  suggestion  of  a  relief  from  the  in- 
creasing cares  and  responsibilities  of  life  is  made, 
but  the  underlying  motives  he  does  not  attempt 
to  analyze  and  leaves  the  matter  with  the  some- 
what enigmatic  phrase,  "  It  is  best  that  you 
stay  in  the  wonder-stage."    It  is,  however,  not 


altogether  difficult  to  read  something   between 
the  lines. 

First  he  queries  whether  "  metabolism  is 
sufficiently  active  in  the  professoriate  body  of 
our  universities."  Change  is  desirable;  the 
loss  of  a  professor  may  be  a  positive  benefit;  it 
is  rarely  a  serious  blow;  too  long  attachment 
to  one  institution  is  apt  to  breed  self-satisfaction 
and  to  promote  senility.  Much  of  the  success 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  is  attributed  to 
the  "  concentration  of  a  group  of  light-horse 
intellectuals,  without  local  ties."  Recognizing 
the  delicacy  of  the  question,  he  urges  the  con- 
sideration of  a  fixed  term  for  teachers,  either  in 
time  of  service  or  age.  The  following  sentences 
are  characteristic:  "  It  is  a  very  serious  matter 
in  our  young  universities  to  have  all  of  the  pro- 
fessors growing  old  at  the  same  time.  In  some 
places  only  an  epidemic,  a  time  limit,  or  an  age 
limit  can  save  the  situation." 

Then  follow  the  statements  which  the  daily  press 
has  been  so  vigorously  exploiting,  regarding  the 
age  of  accomplishment  and  the  age  of  uselessness. 
Osier's  ideas  on  this  subject  are  not  new  with 
him.  For  many  years  he  has  been  preaching 
his  doctrine,  if  not  stating  it  earlier  in  so  bold  a 
fashion  as  now.  "  The  effective,  moving,  vital- 
izing work  of  the  world  is  done  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and  forty  —  these  fifteen  golden 
years  of  plenty,  the  anabolic  or  constructive 
period,  in  which  there  is  always  a  balance  in  the 
mental  bank,  and  the  credit  is  still  good."  Trans- 
lated into  other  language  this  means,  Give  the 
young  men  a  chance  to  show  what  is  in  them; 
let  them  bear  the  brunt  of  the  work;  let  them 
have  responsibilities  and  relative  independence 
before  they  have  pa.ssed  beyond  the  age  of  active 
productiveness.  This  policy  has  been  followed 
from  the  first  at  the  institution  which  Osier  has 
done  so  much  to  mold,  with  a  result  which  is 
apparent  to  everj'one.  The  discovery  of  young 
men  of  capacity,  the  development  of  their  abili- 
ties, and  the  recognition  of  their  work  through 
academic  positions,  is  the  lesson  which  has  been 
taught,  but  which  has  been  too  often  poorly 
learned  by  sister  institutions.  No  les.s  does  Osier 
believe  in  the  figurative  chloroforming  of  sexa- 
genarians. "  My  second  fixed  idea  is  the  use- 
lessness of  men  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
the  incalculable  benefit  it  would  be  in  commercial, 
political  and  in  professional  life,  if,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  men  stopped  work  at  this  age."  We 
need  not  take  such  a  statement  too  literally; 
Osier  certainly  did  not  intend  that  it  should  be 
so  taken,  but  he  evidently  thinks,  and  he  is  him- 
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self  acting  on  his  belief,  that  upon  the  younger 
men  should  devolve  the  hard  work  and  the 
responsibilities.  "  The  teacher's  life  should  have 
three  periods,"  he  said,  — "  study  until  twenty- 
five,  investigation  until  forty,  profession  until 
sixty,  at  which  age  I  would  have  him  retired  on 
a  double  allowance." 

Whether  or  not  such  a  consummation  will 
ever  be  reached  we  do  not  venture  to  predict; 
our  purpose  at  this  time  is  merely  to  commend 
to  our  readers'  attention  the  views  of  a  man, 
whose  insight  into  educational  matters  is  not  to 
be  questioned,  and  whose  convictions  are  ex- 
pressed, in  this  address,  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
If  we  read  his  meaning  aright,  it  is  a  parting  plea 
for  the  young  man  in  American  medicine. 

There  need  be  no  immediate  anxiety  about 
the  old  men,  even  about  those  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  They  will  probably  continue 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  aided  in  large  measure 
by  those  treading  hardest  on  their  heels,  who 
will  desire  to  succeed  not  only  to  their  offices,  but 
also  to  their  tenure  of  the  same.  Those  whose 
feelings  have  been  hurt,  or  whose  nerves  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  fear  lest  President  Roose- 
velt should  agitate  this  subject  had  best  read 
Trollope's  "Fixed  Period,"  recommended  by 
Osier,  and  be  comforted. 


SPINAL  CURVATURE  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 
In  his  annual  report.  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick, 
director  of  physical  training  under  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Education,  states  that  in 
view  of  the  large  number  of  cases  of  spinal  curva- 
ture observed,  and  of  the  fact  that  these  cases 
arise  largely  during  the  grammar-«chool  years, 
he  has  made  a  preliminary  inqiiiry  as  to  one  of 
the  possible  factors  in  the  case,  namely,  the 
carrying  of  books  of  considerable  weight  daily 
to  and  from  school.  The  investigations  were  made 
in  seventy-three  schools  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  by  sixteen,  different  observers,  the  records 
covering  410  classes  in  all  grades  and  including 
pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  report  goes  on  to 
say:  "  The  lacts  in  the  seventh  year  may  be 
taken  as  fair  samples  for  those  of  the  whole  series. 
Forty-five  schools  with  classes  in  the  seventh 
year  were  observed.  The  average  number  of 
books  that  are  required  to  be  taken  home  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  four.  The  number  actually 
carried  varies  from  three  to  seven,  with  an  aver- 
age number  of  4.7.  The  weight  of  this  pile  of 
books  varied  from  one  and  a  half  to  nine  and 
three-quarters  pounds.    These  books  were  carried 


on  the  left  arm  by  69%  of  the  pupils,  both  girls 
and  boys.  The  carriage  of  the  body  was  bent 
to  one  side  directly  in  proportion  to  the  load 
of  books  carried.  The  reasons  for  carrying  home 
the  number  of  books  are:  (1)  Necessities  of 
home  study.  This  would  accoimt  for  5.2 
pounds  in  the  year  which  I  have  selected  for 
illustration.  (2)  The  safety  of  the  books,  pads, 
pencils,  boxes  and  so  on,  since  it  has  been  found 
necessary  for  their  protection  that  they  be  re- 
moved from  the  schools  when  these  buildings  are 
to  be  used  for  evening  schools.  (3)  The  pride 
of  the  children,  especially  the  girls,  who  like  to 
go  in  the  street  with  many  books,  in  order  to 
appear  to  be  in  a  high  grade.  One  report  noted 
a  child  who  carried  twenty-one  blank  pads  to 
swell  her  pile."  The  steps  suggested  by  Dr. 
Gulick  as  being  more  or  less  feasible  for  remedy- 
ing the  condition  are  as  follows:  To  extend  the 
practice,  already  prevalent  in  a  number  of  schools, 
of  having  the  books  taken  to  and  from  school 
twice  a  day,  and  limiting  to  each  trip  the  ones 
related  to  the  session  that  is  to  follow;  request 
the  teachers  to  restrain  those  children  who  carry 
imnecessary  material  (he  feels  confident  that 
it  is  in  these  cases  that  the  chief  evil  occurs); 
ad^'ise  the  children  to  carry  the  books  on  each 
side  alternately;  employ  some  device  in  schools 
used  in  the  evening  by  which  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  day  pupils  to  store  their  belongings,  so 
that  they  need  not  be  removed  to  and  from  their 
homes  every  day.  He  thinks  it  would  be  an 
excellent  plan  to  adopt  the  practice  of  a  number 
of  European  schools,  where  the  pupils  take  their 
books  home  in  a  modified  form  of  knapsack 
carried  upon  the  back. 


SMOKE  NUISANCE   IN  BOSTON. 

A  HEARING  before  the  Committee  on  Cities  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  will  be  held  March 
3,  relative  to  the  abatenient  of  the  smoke  nuisance 
in  Boston  and  vicinity.  The  bill  provides  that 
in  cities  and  towns  situated  within  ten  miles  of 
the  State  House  the  smoke  nuisance  must  be 
abated,  except  under  the  privileges  of  a  special 
permit.  The  boards  of  health  of  the  towns  and 
cities  involved  are  to  be  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Proper  penalties  are  attached 
to  its  infringement.  It  is  much  hoped  that  this 
hearing  may  have  a  large  attendance. 

That  the  matter  with  which  the  bill  concerns 
itself  is  becoming  one  of  increasing  importance  to 
residents  m  and  about  Boston  is  evident  to  those 
who  have  lived  in  this  vicinity  during  the  past 
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few  yeaiB.  Owing  to  the  increased  use  of  soft 
coal  a  smoke  nuisance  has  been  generated  which 
at  certain  times  of  the  day  brings  Boston  into  a 
category  not  far  removed  form  certain  of  our 
western  cities.  It  is,  perhaps ,  not  generally  known 
that  black  smoke  means  waste  of  fuel.  With 
intelligent  firing  and  the  complete  combustion  of 
the  fuel  smoke  may  be  practically  prevented. 
It  is  usually  through  carelessness  or  through 
imperfect  arrangement  oi  parts  of  a  building 
connected  with  fires  that  the  excess  of  smoke  is 
produced.  A  remedy  is,  therefore,  clearly  pos- 
sible, provided  manufacturers  and  those  using 
soft  coal  may  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  their 
delinquencies. 

The  bill  in  its  present  amended  form  was  before 
the  legislature  in  1902;  in  1903,  owing  to  the 
coal  strike,  it  was  not  introduced;  in  1904,  after 
passing  through  the  House,  it  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  this 
year,  after  experiencing  another  twelve  months 
of  smoke,  the  committee  and  the  two  branches 
of  the  legislature  may  see  fit  to  pass  a  law  which 
is  eminently  reasonable  and  which,  if  properly 
interpreted,  can  work  harm  to  no  one.  Public 
opinion  should  certainly  rise  in  sufficient  strength 
to  counteract  any  partisan  influence  which  may 
be  brought  to  bear  to  defeat  the  bill. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

No  Chloroform,  No  Fvovtebs.  —  Dr.  Osier 
requests  us  to  state  that  he  has  not  advised  and 
does  not  advise  chloroform  euthanasia  for  men 
over  sixty. 

A  more  detailed  statement  we  quote  from  the 
daily  press: 

"  First,  I  did  not  say  that  men  at  sixty  should 
be  chloroformed.  That  was  the  point  in  the 
novel  to  which  I  referred,  and  on  which  the  plot 
hinged. 

"  Second,  nothLig  in  the  criticisms  have 
shaken  my  conviction  that  the  telling  work  of 
the  world  has  been  done  and  is  done  by  men  under 
forty  years  of  age.  The  exceptions  which  have 
been  given  only  illustrate  the  rule. 

"  Third,  it  would  be  for  the  general  good  if 
men  at  sixty  were  relieved  from  active  work. 
We  should  miss  the  energies  of  some  yoimg-old 
men,  but  on  the  whole  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  sexagenarii  themselves." 

Another  Telephone  Electrocution.  —  Fol- 
lowing the  recent  reports  of  death  from  the  use 
of .  the  telephone  comes  the  statement  from 
Detroit,   Mich.,  that  a  man  serving  as  night 


foreman  at  a  car  house  of  the  United  Railway 
has  been  killed  while  using  the  Railway  Com- 
pany's telephone'  line.  The  explanation  given 
is  a  crossing  of  the  wires  of  the  t«lephone  with 
those  used  for  operating  the  cars. 

A  Dettweilbr  Foundation.  —  To  honor  the 
memory  and  the  works  of  the  late  Geheimrath, 
Dr.  Peter  Dettweiler,  the  founder  of  the  Falken- 
stein  Sanatorium  and  the  first  people's  sanato- 
rium at  Ruppertshain,  it  has  been  decided,  by 
his  friends,  admirers,  patients  and  pupils,  to 
establish  an  institution  bearing  his  name  which 
shall  be  a  home  for  physicians  who  have  served 
in  sanatoria  for  consumptives  and  who  have 
become  invalidated  by  disease,  accident  or  old 
age. 

For  the  collection  of  funds  and  the  final 
arrangements  a  committee  has  been  formed 
imder  the  patronage  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Friedrich  Carl  of  Hesse.  This  committee  is  com- 
posed of  many  of  the  foremost  men  and  women 
of  the  German  Empire.  Of  the  medical  men  who 
have  signed  the  appeal  for  funds  we  read -such 
names  as  Besold,  the  successor  to  Dettweiler, 
Professors  Kurschmann  of  Leipzig,  Fliigge  of 
Breslau,  B.  Frankel,  von  Leyden  and  Pannwitz 
of  Berlin,  General  Dr.  von  lieuthold,  physician 
to  the  Emperor,  Schmidt  of  Frankfort,  etc. 

Contributions  are  to  be  addressed  to  Grunelius 
&  Co.,  Bankers,  16  Gr.  Gallus  Strasse,  Frankfort 
on  the  Main. 

BOSTON  AND   NEW  ENGLAND. 
ACXTTE    iNFECnOUB    DlSEASKS    IN  BOBTON. — 

For  the  week  ending  at  noon  March  1, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  35,  scarlatina  37,  tjrphoid  fever  6, 
measles  7,  tuberculosis  48,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  of  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  March  1,  1905,  was  18.85. 

Boston  Mortality  Statistics.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Feb.  25,  1905, 
was  217,  against  216  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  showing  a  increase  of  1  death  and 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  18.43.  Of 
this  number  101  were  males  and  116  were  females; 
210  were  white  and  7  colored;  127  were  bom  in 
the  United  States,  88  in  foreign  countries,  and  2 
unknown;  43  were  of  American  parentage,  143 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  31  imknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  follows:  Diphtheria, 
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31  oaaee  and  3  deaths;  scfurlatina,  33  cases  and 
no  deaths;  typhoid  fever,  12  oases  and  3  deaths; 
measles,  4  cases  and  no  deaths;  tuberculosis, 
45  cases  and  27  deaths;  smallpox,  1  case  and 
no  deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were 
39,  whooping  cough  1,  heart  disease  21, 
bronchitis  8,  and  marasmus  2.  There  were  6 
deaths  from  violent  causes.  The  number  of 
children  who  died  under  one  year  was  29;  the 
number  imder  five  years  45.  The  number  of 
persons  who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  59. 
The  deaths  in  public  institutions  were  53. 

A  Centenarian.  —  Mrs.  Ann  Gallagher,  re- 
puted to  be  one  hundred  and  two  years  old,  died 
in  Marlboro,  Mass.,  Feb.  17. 

Convalescent  Home  op  the  Children's 
Hospital.  —  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  managers 
of  the  Convalescent  Home  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  it  was  announced  that  funds  are  needed 
for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  new 
building  in  Wellesley  which  is  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  early  this  summer.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  old  home  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  year's  work  had  been  satisfactory.  Two 
hundred  and  forty-five  patients  have  been  treated 
with  a  daily  average  of  29  against  277  in  1903 
with  a  daily  average  of  13.  The  reason  for  these 
somewhat  unexpected  figures  is  foimd  in  the 
fact  that  many  cases  of  tuberculous  disease 
have  been  kept  a  long  period  to  insure  their 
thorough  treatment. 

Instructive  District  Nursing  Association. 
—  The  work  of  this  association  is  becoming 
increasingly  valuable  to  the  poor  of  the  city. 
Changes  have  been  made  in  the  past  year  as 
announced  at  a  recent  meeting  which  should 
ultimately  tend  to  an  enlargement  of  the  work. 
It  was  said  that  without  increasing  its  scope 
$16,000  is  needed  for  its  continuance.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  fimds  are  required,  and 
if  liberally  provided  the  work  may  be  still  further 
enlai^ed.  We  have  frequently  commented  on 
the  peculiar  position  which  this  association  holds 
and  the  excellent  work  which  it  has  done  in  the 
past  and  is  likely  to  do  in  the  future  if  properly 
supported. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  Reservoirs.  —  The  Mayor  has  instructed 
the  Aqueduct  Commission  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  two  new 
reservoirs  in  the  Croton  watershed  which  were 
recommended  by  the  Burr  Commission  as  im- 


peratively necessary  for  the  city's  immediate 
needs.  The  object  of  these  reservoirs  is  to  sup- 
plement the  present  Croton  dam  in  impoundinK 
water  now  going  to  waste  in  that  district. 

The  Manhattan  Maternity  and  Dispensary. 
— ^The  new  lying-in  hospital,  the  Manhattan 
Maternity  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  in  60th  Street, 
east  of  Second  Avenue,  was  opened  on  Feb.  16. 
It  was  erected  and  partially  endowed  by  Henry 
A.  C.  Taylor,  and  on  the  board  of  directors  are  a 
number  of  prominent  citizens.  The  building, 
which  is  of  brick,  is  a  square  structiu'e  consisting 
of  five  stories  and  a  basement.  Eight  student- 
physicians  can  be  accommodated  in  it,  and  the 
institution  includes  a  training  school  for  nurses. 
There  is  to  be  a  large  out-patient  department, 
which  will  cover  practically  all  of  the  upper  east 
side  in  Manhattan. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured  Society.  —  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  < 
Society  was  held  on  Feb.  16.  The  reports  showed 
that,  in  all,  1,979  persons  received  instructi<m 
during  the  past  year.  The  total  number  of  such 
since  the  organization  is  19,435,  of  whom  14,231 
have  passed  examinations  and  received  diplomas. 
Among  the  classes  there  have  been  13  of  police- 
men, with  a  membership  of  398;  10  of  firemen, 
with  a  membership  of  221;  and  26  of  public- 
school  children,  with  a  membership  of  895.  At 
the  emergency  tent  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park  there 
was  a  class  of  35  men.  Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge 
is  the  medical  director  of  the  society. 

A  Cardiff  Giant.  —  A  real  "  Cardiff  Giant " 
has  appeared  in  New  York  in  the  person  of 
George  Anger,  a  native  of  Cardiff,  South  Wales, 
who  recently  applied  for  a  poficy  at  one  of  the 
principal  fife  insurance  companies,  and  was 
passed  as  a  good  risk.  His  height  is  given  as 
eight  feet  one  inch,  and  his  weight  as  three  him- 
dred  and  twenty  poimds.  He  stated  that  he 
was  known  in  Europe  as  "  Titian,  the  British 
Croliath,"  and  that  he  had  a  wife  who  was  but 
five  feet  four  inches  in  height. 

Scarlet  Fever  at  Mount  Vernon.  —  Scarlet 
fever  is  at  present  unusually  prevalent  in  Mount 
Vernon,  Westchester  County,  and  at  a  meeting, 
held  Feb.  16,  the  Board  of  Health,  believing  that 
the  spread  of  the  disease  might  possibly  be  due 
to  infected  milk,  passed  a  resolution  requiring  all 
milk  companies  to  disinfect  and  sterilize  their 
bottles  before  using.  In  case  of  violation,  a  fine 
of  $50  is  to  be  imposed  for  each  bottle  used  with- 
out this  precaution. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  RACE  IN  CANADA. 

In  an  address  recently  delivered  to  the  Cana- 
dian Club,  according  to  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  Professor  Osier  spoke  of  the  "  incessant 
dribbling  "  of  their  young  men  into  the  United 
States.  A  million  Canadians,  he  said,  were  in 
the  States,  many  in  prominent  positions  in  fin- 
ance and  in  the  professions,  particularly  medicine 
and  theology.  There  they  have  been  successful 
by  reason  of  industry  and  thoroughness,  "  the 
only  qualities  worth  anything  in  the  make-up 
of  a  young  man."  It  is  not  only  the  young  men, 
however,  that  are  being  drained  away;  what 
Professer  Osier  regards  as  a  more  serious  loss  is 
that  of  the  yoimg  women.  He  had  as  a  patient 
once  a  neurasthenic  man  of  thirty  or  thereabouts 
whom  he  asked  why  he  did  not  get  married. 
"  Because,"  was  the  reply, "  all  the  girls  I  wanted 
have  gone  to  the  States."  It  appears  that  of 
651  women  in  six  of  the  great  eastern  hospitals 
in  the  States  196,  or  almost  a  third,  are  Canadians. 
To  check  this  migration  of  possible  mothers. 
Professor  Osier  suggested  a  tax  on  bachelors  over 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six,  or,  as  an  alternative, 
an  export  tax  of  £20  on  every  girl  leaving  Canada. 
He  admitted  that  she  was  worth  more  than  that, 
a  statement  which  was  received  with  approval 
by  his  audience,  who  seemed  to  agree  with  him 
that  she  was  worth  £200,  and  that  it  would  pay 
to  give  her  family  that  amount  to  keep  her  at 
home.  He  went  on  to  say  that  it  is  sane  and 
reasonable  of  Canadians  to  think  of  themselves 
as  a  strong  race;  they  are  satisfactorily  situated 
for  the  development  of  one  strong  in  body. 
Rarely  has  a  strong  nation  appeared  elsewhere 
than  in  the  north.  The  cold  and  rigor  of  winter 
are  much  to  their  advantage,  and  will  produce 
a  stronger  type  than  any  other  on  the  continent. 
Waxing  prophetic,  Professor  Osier  foretells  that 
in  our  generation  by  far  the  most  virile  nation 
win  dwell  north  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  amal- 
gamation and  commingling  of  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  is,  in  his 
opinion,  the  best  mixture  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  If  he  had  his  way  he  would  have  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  that  every  fourth  Upper 
Canadian  should  many  a  French-Canadian  girl, 
because  in  that  way  the  future  of  the  race  would 
be  assured.  To  grow  a  strong  race  mentally, 
elementary  education  should  be  fostered  by  well- 
equipped  schools  and  teachers.  It  is  not  good 
for  boys  to  be  brought  up  under  women;  the 
Canadian  people  must  pay  better  salaries,  and 
make  their  teachers  feel  that  they  are  doing  useful 
and  honorable  work  for  their  country,  with  a 
prospect  of  provision  for  age  and  for  their  families. 
Professor  Osier  holds  that  the  most  important 
thing  i."?  to  grow  a  strong  race  morally,  and  that 
is  the  hardest  of  all.  He  docs  not  think  Canada 
immoral.  Homicides  arc  less  frequent  than  in 
certain  other  countries,  and  drunkenness  not  so 
prevalent,  though  some  of  them  with  Scotch 
fathers  might  have  a  little  tissue  thirst.      Ille- 


gitimacy is  rare,  and  divorce  is  not  common. 
Morally,  the  country  has  made  a  good  start,  but 
there  is,  he  thinks,  far  too  much  evil  speaking, 
lying  and  slandering  in  connection  with  political 
life.  This  is  entirely  superfluous  and  imnecessary. 
Young  men  in  this  atmosphere  of  slander  and 
hostility  towards  opponents  suflFer  great  harm. 
Dr.  Osier  regards  it  as  an  infinitely  worse  vice 
than  dnmkenness.  The  only  way  to  meet  it  is 
to  deal  with  political  opponents  in  an  everyday 
Christian  spirit,  or,  if  not  in  the  character  of  St. 
Paul's  noble  Christian,  at  least  in  that  of  Aris- 
totle's true  gentleman. 


Cocre^j^ottHence. 

GASTRO-ENTEROSTOMY. 

Boston,  Feb.  24,  1905. 

Mr.  EorroR:  On  tiie  26tb  of  January  last,  I  published 
in  the  Journal  a  brief  Preliminary  Note  with  two  cuts, 
describing  a  form  of  gastro-enterostomy  which  I  advo- 
cate, when  possible,  and  when  the  preferable  Finney's 
pyloroplasty  cannot  be  done. 

The  operation  I  described  is  not  original;  it  has  been 
done  by  many  surgeons.  I  published  it  because  I  have 
come  to  believe  in  its  efficacy,  and  incidentally  for  the 
sake  of  Mr.  Aitken's  beautiful  illustrations  which  I  had 
had  made  for  another  purpose. 

In  brief,  the  operation  consists  in  (1)  a  posterior  gastro- 
enterostomy witn  the  long  loop,  (2)  entero-enterostomy, 
(3)  section  of  the  afferent  loop  between  the  two  anas- 
tomoses, —  so  far  it  is  the  well-known  operation  of 
Chaput,  —  and  (4)  section  of  the  pylorus. 

Since  that  pubUcation  of  a  month  a^o,  the  operation, 
as  I  discussed  it,  has  been  severely  criticised  on  what  must 
have  appeared  good  grounds  to  the  critics.  Although  I 
deprecate  public  disputation  through  the  medical  pres.«, 
I  am  prompted  in  this  instance  to  correct  what  appears 
to  be  a  misapprehension  of  my  previous  statements. 

I  am  told  that  the  procedure  I  advocate  is  danger- 
ous, rash,  much  more  severe  than  the  ordinary  imcom- 
plicated  gastro-enterostomy;  while  my  words,  "  that 
[step  4]  adds  nothing  to  the_  risks,"  are  regarded  as  un- 
sound and  untrue.  I  admit  at  once  that  any  form  of 
?;astro-enterostomy  is  a  grave  ojjeration.  The  old  simple 
orms  are  grave  ijecause  of  the  danger  of  fatal  vomiting 
in  some  cases,  and  in  otiiers  because  the  patient's  original 
symptoms  recur,  in  which  case  it  is  found  that  he  has  oeen 
sul)mitted  vmnly  to  the  operation.  Those  are  valid  objec- 
tions to  the  old  operations,  and  because  of  such  unsatis- 
factory results  those  operations  have  come  into  merited 
disfavor  with  many  experienced  surgeons  as  well  as  with 
internists.  I  am  told  that  I  am  in  error  in  what  I  advocate 
because,  in  endeavoring  to  obviate  those  old  faults  and 
objections,  I  have  championed  a  procedure  full  of  imme- 
diate operative  daii^er.  Step  two  is  admitted  to  be  good 
practice,  but  my  oftence  is  in  steps  three  and  four.  That 
IS  to  say,  the  two  divisions  of  the  gut  add  greaUy  to  the 
risks. 

I  submit,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  o]>erative  risk  in  any 
gastro-enterostomy  depends  upon  opening  the  organs  and 
stitohing  them  together  in  imusual  positions.  When 
once  your  new  stomata  are  established  however,  I  protest 
that  subsequent  sections  of  the  gut  do  not  add  materially 
to  the  dan^r,  provided  always  your  patient  is  not  already 
in  shock.  Sucn  sections  may  be  done  rapidly  between 
crushing  clamps.  The  cut  ends  are  turned  in  with  a 
purse  string,  and  leakage  or  subsequent  disturbance  at 
the  site  of  section  should  never  occur.  Moreover,  vicious 
circle  vomiting  is  avoided  and  excellent  symptomatic 
results  are  obteined. 

I  believe,  sir,  that  it  is  a  misconception  of  my  position 
and  a  failure  to  appreciate  where  lies  the  true  source  of 
danger  in  these  operations,  which  has  led  to  the  criticisms 
I  have  heard. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  G.  MtJMFOUD,  M.D. 
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Deaths  reported,  8,776;  under  five  years  of  b)^,  966;  princi- 
pal infectioug  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  diphtheria  and  croup,  diarrheal  diseases,  whoop- 
ing coogb,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consumption)  7K;  acute 
lung  disease  868,  coDsumption  416,  scarlet  fever  30,  whooping 
cough  16,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  60,  smallpox  5,  ervsipelas 
12,  puerperal  fever  17,  measles  13,  typhoid  fever  86,  diarrheal 
diseases  91,  diphUieria  and  croup  69. 

From  whooping  cough,  New  York  8,  Chicago  3,  Philadelphia 
4,  Boston  1.  From  scarlet  fever,  Kew  York  20,  Chicago  3, 
Philadelphia  6,  Taunton  1.  From  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 
New  Yoric  40,  Baltimore  1,  Providence  1,  Boiston  2,  Brockton 
2,  Waltbam  1,  Gardner  2,  Soutbbridge  1.  From  smallpox. 
New  York  1,  Chicago  4.  From  erysipelas,  New  York  7, 
Chicago  8,  Providence  1,  Boston  1.  From  typhoid  fever.  New 
York  4.  Chicago  2,  Philadelphia  18,  Baltimore  2,  Boston  2,  Fall 
Biver,  New  Bedford  and  Westfleld  1  each. 

In  the  seventy-eiz  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  16,609,377,  for  the  week  ending  Feb.  11, 
1906,  the  death-rate  was  17.4.  Deaths  reported  6,2S!0 ;  acute  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  229,  whooping  cough 
110,  diphtheria  72,  measles  100,  smallpox  8,  scarlet  fever  46. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  8.1  in  Homsey  to  29.8  in  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees; London  17.6,  West  Ham  173.  Brighton  20.1, 
Southampton  19.1,  Plymouth  18.9,  Bristol  16.7,  Birmingham 


19J6,  Leieeiter  123,  Nottingham  22.4,  Birkenliead  18J>,  Uver- 
pool  19.0,  Wlgan  18.7,  Bolton  19.3,  Manchester  18.8,  SaJftnxl 
16.4,  Halifax  14.9,  Bradford  14.4,  Leeds  16.1,  Hull  19.4,  Shef- 
fleld  163,  Newcaatle-on-Tyne  18.3,  CsrdUt  18.8,  Bhondda  24.1, 
Merthyr  Tydfil  28.2. 

mTBOBOLOOICAL  BKOOBD. 
For  th«  weak  endlBg  February  18,  in  Boeton,  aeeordlBg  to 
obserrationa  fumlahed  by  SwKwmt  J.W.Smith  of  tha  nnltsd 
States  Signal  Corp* : 
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•0.4 elondy;  O.,  eter;  r.,  tiix;  Q.,  tog;  H.,  turn;  8.,  smoky; 
B., raU;T.,tbreateBbig;N.,  snow;— .below aero,  tlndiestes tract 
of  nunfalL   4V  Means  tor  weak. 


SOCIETY  NOTICE. 

Boston  Mbdical  Library  Kkktings.  —  Boston  Xedicil 
Library   Maetiitts  in  conjunction  with  the  Suffolk  District 
Branch  of  Tbe  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.    Program  of  the 
meeting  for  March  8, 1906,  at  8.16  p.m.,  at  the  Library,  8, The 
Fenway,  John  Ware  Hall.     Tbe  Present  State  of  Opfnlon 
Concerning  Sewer  Gas  and  its  EITects:  Prof.  William  T.  Sedg- 
wick of  the  Massachusetts   InsUtute  of  TMbnoiogv.    Nine 
Yean'  Experience  in  the  Treatment  of  Diphtheria  with  Anti- 
toxin at  tae  South  Department  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital: 
Dr.  John  H.  McCollom.    Discussion  (6  minutes  each):  Drs. 
Botch,  Cheever,  Folsom,  Burrell,  F.  H.  WillUms  and  Watson. 
GROBaB  W.  Oat, 
Fbrd  B.  Lund, 
Elliott  P.  Josuk, 
Committee  on  Medical  and  Social  MetUngt. 


BECENT  DEATHS. 

Mortimer  Wright  Shaw,  M.D.,  of  New  York  died  from 
pneumonia  on  Feb.  22,  at  the  home  of  his  motlter  in  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.  He  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  in  1882. 

Elihc  Rdssbll,  M.D.,  of  New  York  died  on  Feb.  19  from 
appendicitis.  He  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  in  1864.  He 
was  graduated  from  Amhurst  CoII<«e  in  1886  and  from  Bellevue 
Hos^tal  Medical  College  hi  1888.  He  was  in  theU.  S.  Mariiw 
Hospital  service  for  five  years  before  commencing  pracdce  in 
Hew  York. 

William  Edward  Griffiths,  M.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
died  on  Feb.  21.  He  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1842,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Pbyscians  and  Surgeons  in 
1868.  For  several  years  he  was  In  the  service  of  the  Brooklyn 
Board  of  Health,  and  at  the  time  of  bis  death  was  visiting 
surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

Alvred  L.  Shaplkigh,  M.D.,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  In  the  year  1904,  died  recently  in  Shanghai, 
China.  He  was  particularly  interested  In  missionary  work 
and,  although  bat  thirty-five  years  old  at  tbe  time  of  his  death, 
had  had  a  wide  experience. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  EECBIVED. 

A  Critic  Answered.    By  Alfred  Farlow.    Beprint. 

Physiological  Ecouoidt  in  Nutrition  with  Special  Befferenee 
to  tbe  Minimal  Proteid  Bequlrement  of  the  Healthy  Man.  An 
Experlnientel  Study.  By  Bussell  H.  Chittenden,  Ph.D.,  LL.O., 
Sc.D.    New  York :  Freclerick  A.  Stokes  Co.    1904. 

Poverty.  By  Bobert  Hunter.  New  York:  TheMaemlllan 
Company.    1904. 

Aseptic  Surgical  Technique.  By  George  H.  Monks,  M.D. 
Beprint. 

Beport  of  the  Surgeon-General  U.  8.  Navy  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.    1904. 
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A  CLINICAL  REPORT  OF  75  CASES  OF  ARTH- 
RITIS DEFORMANS  (CHRONIC,  NON-TUBER- 
CDLAR  ARTHRITIS). 

m  r.U.  BIOHARIWOK,  1(.D.,  BOarOH, 
Atufm  Ttadmg  FMae  tn  Surgtryfor  <A«  DiwMoH  ol  Surgery  ol  (A« 
ilediaU  Sduiot  of  aartari  Univtnily. 

Ths  foDowing  clinical  study  of  cases  of  arthritis 
deformans  represents  one  of  the  preliminary 
steps  in  a  study  of  that  disease  undertaken  in 
the  Surgical  Laboratory  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  The  pathological  material  obtained  from 
the  Long  Island  Hospital  and  from  other  sources 
is  now  being  studied,  and  it  is  hoped  to  report 
the  residts  of  that  investigation  at  a  later  time. 
The  study  ot  this  pathological  material  has 
largely  influenced  me  in  grouping  the  cases  as 
they  are  grouped  in  the  following  report. 

The  large  number  of  cases  of  arthritis  deformans 
at  the  Long  Island  Hospital  (Boston)  offers  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  observation  of  this 
affection.  The_  following  report  is  presented  to 
complement  a  similar  report  by  McCrae  ',  *  of  Bal- 
timore and  following  the  excellent  work  of  Goldth- 
wait*  and  Painter*  of  Boston. 

The  classification  introduced  by  Garrod  *  and 
those  developed  by  many  earlier  writers  (includ- 
ing Jaccoud  *  and  lately  by  Pribram '  as  well 
as  the  one  carefully  used  by  Goldthwait  and 
Painter*  are  all,  though  different,  of  value  in 
defining  the  varieties  and  stages  of  the  affection, 
but  it  was  found  difficult  to  apply  the  terminology 
of  these  authorities  accurately  to  many  of  the 
chronic  cases  at  the  Long  Island  Hospital.  The 
general  term  "  Arthritis  Deformans  "  first  em- 
ployed by^  Virchow,_  and  used  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  by  McCrae, 
Wakh,  Skinner  and  Tinker,  is  therefore  used  in 
this  report,  as  it  does  not  assume  either  clinical 
or  pathological  distinctions  which  have  not  been 
accepted  by  all  writers. 

The  cases  here  reported  were  seen  at  the  Long 
Island  Hospital  dimng  the  past  year.  Statistics 
are  given  of  various  general  factors  which  may 
explidn  the  cause,  or  the  course  of  the  disease. 
In  some  cases  where  it  seems  desirable  for  inter- 
pretation of  statistics  of  the  disease,  certain 
general  statistics  of  the  hospital  are  given. 

Seventy-five  cases  were  studied  clinically,  of 
which  74  were  plainly  one  of  the  various  types 
of  arthritis  deformans,  including  one  case  of 
"  anchylosing  arthritis "  in  an  adult  woman. 
There  was  one  case  of  chronic  arthritis  due  to 
gout^  which,  because  of  its  clinical  course,  was 
considered  during  life  as  deforming  artluitis. 
This  case  is  reported  here  for  comparison  with 
the  others  because  of  the  close  analogy  of  the 

*  Artluitis  Deformans.  Jour,  of  the  Am.  Ued.  ABnooiation,  Jan.  2 
19M,  p.  1. 

'Psthoiocy  and  Etidoer  of  Artitritis  Deformans.  Jour,  of  the 
Am.  Hed.  Aas.,  Oct.  8,  1904,  p.  1027. 

*I>iffa«ntial  rKacnosis  and  Treatment  of  the  So-Galled  Rheu- 
matoid Diseases.    Bon'.  Men.  and  Sttbo.  Joub.,  Nov.  17,  1904. 

*  Fathdosieal  Lesians  of  Rheumatoid  Arthritis:  Boer.  Men.  amd 
Btma.  JoDKN.,  Vol.  czIt,  p.  593. 

*  IVaatise  on  Rhenmatism  and  Rheumatoid  Arthritis.     1890. 

*  Bur  noe  forma  des  rheum,  ehr.,  Clin,  de  la  Char.     1874. 
'Gelinkilieamstismiia,  1902. 


lesion  with  that  of  ordinary  arthritis  deformans. 
Of  the  74  cases  of  arthritis  deformans,  26  were 
men  and  48  women. 

NaiWitv         Arthritis      Deformans  Per  cent  of  all  eases  in 

nawn^.        Number.      Far  cent.  Hospital  durinc  ths  Year. 

U.S.  21               31                          63 

Cfmada  9              13                          8 

Ireland  35               51                          30 

England  2 

Germany  1 

Sweden  1 

Unknown  6 

CONJUGAL   CONDmON. 

Seventeen  cases  were  single  and  the  remaining 
58  cases  were  or  had  been  married. 

OCCUPATION. 

Ovi,  Door:  Laborer,  11;  teamster  and  furniture 
mover,  4;  carpenter,  2;  painter,  3. 

In  Door:  Boiler  maker,  1 ;  fur  dresser,  1 ;  clerk, 
I ;  housework,  31 ;  cook,  6;  waste  sorter,  1 ;  laundry 
laundry,  5;  sewing,  1;  unknown,  8. 

FAMILY   HISTORY. 

Owing  to  the  social  condition  of  the  patients, 
no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  certain 
parts  of  the  data  relating  to  the  family  history 
and  the  past  history  of  the  cases. 

In  only  7  cases  did  the  patient  know  of  any 
"  rheumatism  "  in  the  family. 

PAST  HISTORY. 

In  most  of  the  cases  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  the  history  of  the  exanthemata,  and  therefore 
that  part  of  the  history  is  omitted. 

Acute  rheumatism.  —  Five  cases  gave  a  history 
of  acute  rheumatism.  In  2  of  these  cases  there 
is  evidence  of  oi^anic  heart  lesion. 

Gonorrhea.  —  There  were  14  men  of  whom 
in  9  cases  the  arthritis,  clinically,  was  supposed 
to  be  of  gonorrheal  origin.  There  was  also  a 
distinct  history  of  gonorrhea  in  2  women  in  both 
of  whom  it  was  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to 
arthritis.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  arthritis  began 
while  there  was  yet  some  discharge. 

Syphilis.  —  A  history  of  the  disease  or  of  the 
characteristic  symptoms  was  foimd  in  2  men 
and  2  women. 


Ace  of  Onset. 

Preaent  Aae. 
Men.                  Won 

Hen. 

Women. 

10-19 

2 

1 

0                        0 

20-29 

4 

3 

2                       2 

30-39 

5 

5 

5                       2 

40-49 

4 

10 

6                      2 

50-59 

7 

6 

4                    10 

60-«9 

1 

5 

6                    18 

70-79 

1 

1 

3                      8 

80-89 

2 

0 

0                      5 

Unknown 

2 

15 

0                      0 

Onset,  first  joint  involved:  Wrist  and  hand,  15; 
elbow,  1 ;  shoulder,  10;  spine,  2;  hips,  1 ;  knees,  25; 
ankles  and  feet,  6;  more  than  one  set  of  joints,  4; 
unknown,  10. 

Onset,  Character  of:  Acute,  16;  sub-acute,  8; 
insidious,  35;  unknown,  16. 

By  "  acute  "  is  meant  a  primary  attack  so  se- 
vere that  it  causes  the  patient  to  go  to  bed  and 
stay  there  for  a  number  of  days. 
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By  "  sub-acute  "  is  meant  an  attack  so  severe 
that  it  prevents  the  patient  from  working,  but 
not  severe  enough  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed. 

By  "  insidious "  is  meant  symptoms  gradual 
in  their  onset,  usually  without  any  distinct  be- 
ginning so  far  as  the  patient  is  aware. 

BLOOD. 

In  60%  of  the  cases  in  which  the  blood  was 
studied  the  per  cent  of  hemoglobin  (by  the 
Tallquist  scale)  was  between  70%  and  80%,  with- 
out any  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of 
erythrocytes.  In  many  cases  other  causes,  known 
to  be  the  cause  of  diminished  hemoglobin,  were 
present. 

URINE. 

In  one  case  the  disease  was  associated  with 
diabetes  mellitus  of  a  rather  severe  type  in  w;hich 
the  sugar  could  not  be  reduced  below  4%  with  a 
strict  diet.  In  several  cases  there  was  chronic 
nephritis.  A  large  number  of  urines  were  exam- 
ined for  an  excess  of  uric  acid  by  the  HCl  method, 
but  in  no  case  was  uric  acid  found  markedly  in 
excess,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  fovmd  relatively 
diminished. 

CLINICAL   CLASSIFICATION. 

Because  of  the  great  confusion  of  terms  which 
have  been  used  to  describe  different  types  of 
the  disease,  the  cases  in  this  article  have  been 
grouped  for  description  in  numbered  classes. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  seems 
advisable  to  divide  the  cases  of  arthritis  defor- 
mans into  but  two  groups. 

GROUP  I.   GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  cases  in  this  group  are,  for  the  most  part, 
in  relatively  young  people.  The  first  attack  of 
the  disease  is  fairly  frequently  acute  or  sub-acute 
in  its  onset  and  not  infrequently  there  is  elevation 
of  temperature  and  increase  of  the  pulse  rate. 
During  the  acute  attack  the  patient  usually 
suffers  severe  pain,  even  when  the  joint  is  not  in 
motion,  and  any  attempt  to  move  the  joint  in- 
creases the  pain  markedly.  There  is  swelling  of 
the  affected  joint  or  joints,  and  not  infrequently 
there  is  redness  and  increased  surface  tempera- 
ture. The  joint  is  tender  to  the  touch.  The 
character  of  the  deformity  is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  cases  in  Group  II.  The  joint 
shows  a  fusiform  enlargement  at  first  which,  on 
palpation,  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  an  en- 
largement of  the  bone.  Effusion  in  the  joints  is 
not  uncommon.  After  the  acute  onset  consti- 
tutional and  most  of  the  local  symptoms  disap- 
Tpear,  but  a  certain  amount  of  deformity  or  limita- 
tion of  motion  remains  and  the  patient  has 
recurrent,  more  or  less  acute,  exacerbations  at 
intervals  of  from  a  few  weeks  to  two  years.  Fre- 
quently after  numerous  attacks  there  is  a  con- 
dition of  apparent  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
joint,  and  with  this  there  is  often  a  condition  of 
hyperextension  or  flexion  with  marked  limitation 
of  motion,  sometimes  amoimting  to  fixation. 
Usually  there  is  not  marked  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  except  in  the  most  marked  cases.    It  is 


the  first  attack  in  this  group  of  cases  that  most 
frequently  is  mistaken  for  acute  or  sub-acute 
articular  rheumatism.  There  are  certain  points 
that  should  aid  in  the  differentiation.  In  Group 
I  the  temperature  is  rarely  above  102°,  the  ten- 
derness is  usually  markedly  less  than  in  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  the  inflammation  does  not 
jump  from  joint  to  joint,  but  may  affect  an  in- 
creasing number  of  joints.  When  a  joint  has 
once  been  affected  with  this  disease  it  is  perma- 
nently injured,  and  usually  there  is  some,  even 
if  but  little,  deformity  renudning.  The  initial 
attack  is  usually  of  longer  duration  than  in  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  and  recurrences  at  inter- 
vals of  from  a  few  weeks  to  two  years  are  not 
uncommon,  in  fact  they  are  to  be  predicted;  or 
the  progress  may  be  continuous.  After  each 
recurrence  the  joint  is  left  in  a  more  deformed 
condition  than  after  the  previous  attack,  and 
usually  a  larger  number  of  joints  are  affected  at 
each  attack.  During  the  intervals  the  patients 
may  be  able  to  go  about  their  usual  occu|>ation 
with  but  little  discomfort  or  inconvenience. 
The  pain  in  one  of  the  acute  attacks  is  sometimeB 
relieved  by  salicylates,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
points  that  has  led  to  the  confusion  of  this  con- 
dition with  acute  articular  rheumatism.  The 
salicylates  do  not  tend  to  shorten  the  attack  or 
to  reduce  the  deformity.  The  disease  not  in- 
frequently follows  some  infection,  and  of  the 
infections,  gonorrhea  predisposes  the  naoet  fre- 
quently to  this  condition.  In  cases  arising  from 
gonorrhea  the  tendency  to  an  apparent  decrease 
in  the  size  of  the  joint  is  markedly  less  than  in 
the  other  cases,  and  in  fact  there  is  usually  an 
apparent  increase  in  size,  and  this  increase  in 
size  appears  to  be  chiefly  peri-articular. 

GROUP   1.       STATISTICS. 

In  this  group  are  6  women  and  12  men  to  which 
are  added  2  more  cases  that  appear  in  both 
groups.  These  two  cases  are  preceded  by  the 
sign.* 


Age  of  Onset. 

Present  Age. 

Men.            Women. 

Men. 

w 

omen. 

10-19                 2 

1 

0 

0 

20-29                 2 

2 

2 

0 

30-.39                 3  *1 

1 

4 

3 

40-49                3 

0 

4 

0 

50-59                1 

0 

2*1 

1 

60-69                0 

1 

0 

2 

70-79                0 

0 

0 

0*1 

Unknown         1 

1*1 

0 

0 

Onset,  First  Joint  Involved. 

Men. 

Women. 

Feet 

5 

0 

Knees 

3 

0 

Hips 

0 

0 

Spine 
shoulders 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Elbows 

1 

0 

Hands 

3 

3 

Unknown 

0 

1 

Onset,  Character  of 

Men. 

Women. 

Acute 

9 

Sub-aeute 

3 

Insidious 

5 

Unknown 

1 

In  two  of  these  cases  the  radial  arteries  are 
sclerotic,  the  patients  being  fifty  and  sixty-eight 
years  of  age. 
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In  three  cases  of  this  group  there  is  one  joint 
or  a  single  set  of  joints  affected. 

In  only  one  case  of  this  group  is  there  a  history 
of  acute  rheumatism. 

GROUP  n.      GENERAL  XX)NSIDERATIONS. 

The  characteiistics  of  the  cases  of  this  groap 
are  an  arthritis  which  shows  a  crippling  of  the 
affected  joint  with  marked  deformity  of  the 
articiilar  surfaces  with  frequently  a  new  forma- 
tion of  bone,  usually  most  marked  at  the  periph- 
ery of  the  joint.  Gases  belonging  to  this 
group  usually  are  "  phyaologically  old."  In 
the  advanced  cases  there  is  marked  deformity, 
sometimes  sub-luxation  or  dislocation;  there  is 
apparent  formation  of  new  bone  with  limitation 
of  motion  which  in  some  cases  amounts  to  immo- 
bilization of  the  joint.  In  some  of  the  advanced 
cases  there  is  marked  musciilar  atrophy.  Syno- 
vial fringes  frequently  are  to  be  felt,  especially 
in  the  knees  and  shoulders.  In  this  group  are 
placed  the  cas^  with  the  so-called  Heberden's 
nodes  and  cases  of  spondylitis  deformans.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  cases,  commonest  in  old 
women,  in  which  there  are  but  few  clinical  s^;ns 
of  alteration  in  the  bony  or  articular  structures. 
These  joints  show  some  crepitus  on  motion,  in 
the  knee  joints  the  patellsB  may  not  be  quite  so 
easily  moved  as  in  the  normal  joint  and  there  is 
some  limitation  of  motion.  The  patient  invari- 
ably complains  that  it  hurts  to  move  the  joint 
and  that  there  is  loss  of  strength  in  the  affected 
limb.  The  knees  are  the  joints  where  this  con- 
dition is  most  frequently  found.  The  onset  in 
these  latter  cases  is  always  insidious .  and  the 
patient  may  not  be  aware  of  the  condition  till 
some  slight  accident,  which  increases  the  symp- 
toms for  a  time,  draws  attention  to  the  joint. 

The  reasons  for  placing  these  milder  cases  in 
this  ^roup  are  that  they  show  most  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  this^  gi'oup,  i.  e.,  insidious  onset 
without  constitutional  symptoms,  disturbance 
of  joint  fimction,  and  in  some  cases  slight  new 
formation  of  peripheral  bone  or  fringes,  and 
they  occur  in  patients  who  are  "  physiologically 
old."  If  any  joint  shows  more  advanced  altera- 
tion the  chuiges  are  of  the  more  extreme  type 
of  this  group  ahready  described  in  the  first  para- 
graph under  Group  II. 

In  general  it  will  be  found  that  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  the  most  marked  new  formation 
of  bone  are  those  oases  in  which  there  is  the  most 
calcification  of  the  arteries,  i.  e.,  it  appears  that 
the  same  factors  which  predispose  to  the  forma- 
tion of  calcified  plates  m  the  arteries  may  also 
predispose  to  the  formation  of  new  bone  in  and 
about  the  joints,  and  such  other  changes  as  are 
found  in  the  cases  of  Group  II.  It  is  also  notable 
that  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  this  group  are 
physiologicaUy  older  than  the  cases  in  Group  I. 

GROUP  II.      STATISTICS. 

In  this  group  are  56  cases  of  which  13  were 
in  men  and  43  in  women.  There  were  also  2 
cases  which  showed  the  manifestations  of  both 
groups  and  in  the  tables  these  will  be  preceded 


by  the  sign  *.  Only  a  single  joint  or  set  of  joints 
were  affected  in  13  cases,  of  these  6  were  men 
and  7  women. 
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The  radial  arteries  were  perceptibly  sclerosed 
in  32  out  of  the  56  cases  in  this  group. 
Association  of  groups: 
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Group  I 
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Groups  I  and  II 
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Group  II 
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1 
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0 

2 

Becaxise  Heberden's  nodes  are  a  special  class 
of  manifestation  of  this  group  they  will  be 
considered  separately.  The  condition  is  found 
most  frequently  in  women.  Out  of  the  15  cases 
showing  this  form  of  the  disease  13  were  in  women. 
The  onset  is  usually  insidious  and  painless,  though 
there  is  occasionaUy  some  pain  at  the  beginning 
of  the  process.  After  the  process  is  once  well 
established  there  is  little  or  no  pain,  and  the  only 
inconvenience  is  from  the  deformity. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  authors  that  the 
presence  of  Heberden's  nodes  is  rarely  accom- 
panied by  other  manifestations  of  arthritis 
deformans.  In  these  cases  that  is  not  the  fact, 
for  out  of  15  cases  with  Heberden's  nodes  in  only 
2  were  Heberden's  nodes  the  only  manifestation 
of  the  condition.  It  has  also  been  said  that  the 
association  of  Heberden's  nodes  and  cancer  is 
not  uncommon.  In  none  of  the  cases  here  re- 
ported is  there  any  indication  of  cancer.  In  one 
case  (see  appendix,  Case  03-37)  the  immediate 
cause  for  the  enlargement  of  the  joint  appeared 
to  be  trauma,  but  whether  the  slight  trauma 
would  have  been  sufficient  without  other  con- 
tributing causes  it  is  impossible  to  say. 


•Key:   H.   N.  —  Heberden's  Nodes. 
Defoimans. 


Spon.  Def.  —  Spondylitis 
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Chronic  arthritis  due  to  govt. — This  case  was 
not  seen  in  the  first  attack,  and  when  seen  the 
patient  did  not  present  any  of  the  typical  signs 
or  symptoms  of  gout.  The  case  was  regarded  as 
belonging  to  Group  II,  and  not  until  the  autopsy 
was  it  discovered  that  it  was  a  case  of  gout. 
The  particular  interest  in  this  case  is  the  fact 
that  the  clinical  appearances  were  exactly  like 
thoise  commonly  seen  in  arthritis  deformans. 
It  quite  possibly  may  be  that  other  cases  of  gout 
may  be  mistaken  for  arthritis  deformans.  A 
full  report  of  this  case  will  be  foimd  in  the  appen- 
dix (Case  03-45). 

One  case  classified  under  Group  I  d^rves 
especial  mention.  This  case  is  reported  in  full 
in  the  appendix  (Case  03-16).  This  case  is  of 
a  very  severe  type.  The  case  has  been  progres- 
sive from  the  beginning,  without  remissions, 
although  at  times  the  pain  is  less  severe  than 
at  others.  During  the  warm  weather  the  pain 
is  less,  but  itching  of  the  skin  is  very  severe, 
while  during  cold  weather  itching  is  less  severe 
and  pain  in  the  joints  is  much  worse.  Neuro- 
logical examination  threw  no  light  on  the  con- 
dition. Another  feature  of  interest  in  this  case 
is  the  atrophy  of  the  skin  and  hair  which  is  well 
shown  in  the  painting  of  the  band.  The  irregular 
flushing  and  atrophy  of  the  skin,  and  the  muscu- 
lar twitching  su^ested  the  possibility  of  nervous 
origin  of  the  joint  lesions  in  this  case  but  proof 
of  that,  or  any  other  hypothesis,  is  wanting  at 
present. 

TREATMENT. 

The  most  important  treatment  for  both  classes 
of  cases  is  good  hygiene,  both  general  and  local. 
Good,  easily  digested,  nourishing  food  in  sufficient 
quantity  is  essential.  It  does  not  with  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  seem  advisable  to  cut  off  any 
particular  class  of  food  stuffs.  For  local  hygiene, 
an  avoidance  of  all  strain,  exposure  to  high  or 
low  temperatures  and  especiaUy  to  too  sudden 
changes  in  temperature,  is  to  be  strongly  advised. 
Residence  in  a  damp  locality  is  said  to  predis- 
f)Ose  to  diseases  of  the  joints.  Trauma  in  some 
cases  appears  to  play  an  important  part  as  an 
exciting  cause  and  should  therefore  be  avoided. 
The  presence  of  a  septic  or  infectious  process  in 
some  part  of  the  body  sometimes  increases  joint 
symptoms. 

Drugs  appear  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
course  of  the  dkease.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
case  belonging  to  Group  II  where  the  use  of  one 
of  the  salicylates  causes  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  pain. 

LOCAL  TREATMENT. 

It  is  often  advisable  to  treat  the  acute  cases 
with  rest ,  either  complete  or  partial.  It  is  hardly 
ever  advisable  to  put  the  joint  in  plaster,  because 
it  prevents  the  application  of  other  forms  of  local 
treatment. 

In  most  cases  increasing  the  circulation  to  the 
affected  joint  appears  to  be  the  best  form  of 
local  treatment.  Of  the  methods  for  increasing 
the  circulation  to  the  affected  joint  massage  is 


by  far  the  best  when  the  joint  is  not  too  tender, 
llie  patient  feels  much  better  after  this  treat- 
ment, and  not  infrequently  there  is  a  marked 
increase  in  the  amount  of  motion  that  may  be 
obtained  after  massage.  The  pain  is  also  greatly 
relieved.  Next  to  inassape  for  increasing  the 
circulation  the  Bier  "  passive  congestion  "  treat- 
ment is  probably  the  best  method.  Baking 
with  hot  dry  sand  or  with  hot  dry  air  (200°  to 
350°  F.)  for  short  periods  every  day  or  every 
other  day  is  found  to  be  of  great  benefit.  &i 
some  cases  it  seems  an^  advantage  to  alternate 
the  Bier  passive  congestion  treatment  with  some 
form  of  baking.  Most  observers  agree  that  the 
use  of  wet  baths  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Dry 
cupping  in  the  region  of  the  joint  is  Bomefimes  of 
benefit  in  relieving  the  pain.  Coimter-irritants 
(iodine  or  tinct.  of  cantharides)  are  also  some- 
times of  benefit  in  selected  cases.  Cases  of  spon- 
dylitis deformans  are  best  treated  with  either 
plaster  or  leather  jackets  giving  slight  correction 
with  fixation  till  the  referred  or  local  pains  have 
disappeared. 

SUMMABY. 

The  analogy,  which  Bradford  has  su^ested, 
between  arthritis  deformans  and  arterioscleroEOB 
appears  to  be  a  very  close  one.  In  arteriosclero- 
sis the  causes  to  which  the  disease  has  been 
ascribed  are  innumerable  and  the  manifestations 
may  be  widely  varied.  The  condition  may  be 
widely  distributed,  or  narrowly  cireumscnbed; 
there  may  be  a  condition  of  hyperplasia  <B)J^ 
or  there  may  be  ulceration,  calcification  or  "^ 
formation  of  true  bone.  Because  of  these  nx 
ous  manifestations  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
be  said  that  we  are  dealing  with  many 
I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  not  only 
these  clinical  cases,  but  also  from  the  sti} 
many  pathological  specimens  from  cases  of  [ 
tis  deformans.  Why  in  one  case  there 
formation  of  bone  and  in  another  absorpt 
at  present  as  much  unknown  as  are  the 
conditions  that  give  rise  to  the  disease, 
the  disease  often  is  the  result  of  some 
alteration  in  the  body  metabolism  seems 

APPENDIX. 

The  histories  of  the  following  cases  are  appended 
as  illustration  cases  : 

Case  03-3,  Group  I. 

Woman;  white;  widow;  age  thirty-three  years; 
occupation,  housework.    Entered  June  25,  1902. 

F.  H.  :  Good. 

P.  H.:  Healthy  up  to  eight  years  ago  when  she  had 
erysipelas  in  head  and  face.  Operate  in  the  Boston 
CSty  Hospital,  in  1901  (uterus  curetted). 

P.  I.:  About  four  years  ago  the  patient  b^;an  to 
have  pains  in  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand.  The 
finger  was  poulticed,  but  without  any  improvement. 
The  joint  was  swollen,  red  and  shiny  and  has  remained 
large  ever  since.  8he  had  another  attack  after  the 
operation  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  Patient  was 
confined  to  bed  for  a  week  before  her  entrance  here 
on  account  of  pain  and  tenderness  of  her  joints. 

P.  E. :  Heart,  lungs  and  abdomen  negative. 

Ebctremities:   Knee  jerks  lively.    No  ankle  clonus 
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X-ray  of  harui  shuwii  in  precetUng  HRiire.  Showing  ihick- 
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Lower  entl  of  femur  -bowing  gouty  <.Iepi>t*ii-^  in  artic- 
ular cartilage. 
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The  joints  are  lettered  to  oorre»pond  with  the  lett«ring  on  the 
x-ray. 
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or  Babinski.  Some  swelling  over  the  left  olecranon 
with  disability  of  the  left  elbow.  Swelling,  redness 
and  pain  over  tiie  metatarsal  bones  on  dorsum  of  the 
ri^t  foot.  Swelling  of  some  of  the  smaUer  joints  of 
tlK  hand. 

Patient  was  treated  by  rest  in  bed,  tonics,  and  appli- 
cations of  oil  of  glautheria  and  bandages  locally. 

July  16,  1902.  Patient  shows  improvement  in  gen- 
eral condition,  but  joints  are  still  quite  troublesome 
and  piooesB  in  the  hands  is  more  acute. 

AiKust  20, 1902.  Patient  is  \tp  and  about  tiie  wards 
and  (KMog  li^t  work.  She  does  not  complain  of  pain 
and  is  eviduttl^  much  improved. 

November  21, 1902.  Uterus  was  curetted  on  account 
of  persisteat  hemorrhage,  and  a  small  tumor  removed 
from  hw  neck. 

Patient  continued  to  inqirove  after  this  and  was 
disdiarged  March  19,  1903. 

August  14,  1903.    Readmitted. 

P.  I. :  Three  weeks  after  the  patient  left  the  hospital, 
she  had  anoUier  exacerbation  of  pain  in  her  joints 
that  lasted  eight,  or  nine  days.  With  this  exception 
she  has  been  ^rall  until  two  we^  ago,  when  her  ankles 
became  swollen  and  very  pamful.  After  this  the  left 
wrist  became  troublesome.  The  pain  lasted  for  a 
while  in  one  joint  and  then  progressed  to  another. 
Patient  has  aligo  had  diarrhea. 

P.  E.:  Eyes,  mouth  and  lungs  negative. 

Pulse  regular,  of  good  volume  and  hi^  tension. 
Raifial  arteries  not  sderotic 

Heart:  Impulse  in  the  fifth  interspace,  12  cm.  to 
the  left  of  the  median  line.  A  blowing  systolic  mur- 
mur is  heard  over  the  aortic  region  and  transmitted 
into  the  nedc. 

Abdfflnen  d^tly  tender,  otherwise  negative. 

Left  hand:  llie  middle  joint  of  the  litUe  finger  is 
markedly  enlarged  and  this  joint  cannot  be  extended 
beyond  150°,  but  flexion  is  almost  normal,  and  there 
is  only  vea^  edight  pain  on  motion.  All  the  other 
joints  of  this  hand  appear  to  be  normal. 

Ri^t  hand:  Tile  middle  joint  of  the  middle  finger 
is  enlarged  and  on  the  dorsum  is  a  small,  distended 
sac  the  aixe  of  half  a  pea.  Tliis  joint  allows  of  exten- 
sion to  15(P  and  flexion  almost  to  a  right  angle.  The 
terminal  joint  of  the  thumb  on  this  hand  is  also  some- 
what enlarged  but  motion  in  this  joint  is  normal. 

Thrae  is  Sight  swdling  about  the  left  wrist,  especially 
marked  on  ms  ulnar  dde.  There  is  no  tenderness 
or  limitation  of  motion. 

The  ri^t  dbow  allows  of  extension  to  135°,  and 
flexion  to  45°.  Rotation  is  normal.  There  is  pain 
on  rapid  motion  and  in  the  extremes  of  motion.  Inere 
is  shg^t  swelling  about  the  joint  but  no  tenderness 
or  cr^itus. 

Left  ankle  is  shghtly  tender  to  the  touch  and  is  some- 
what swollen.  Ihore  is  some  pain  on  motion  wUti 
crq>itus  and  slight  muscular  spasm.  All  other  joints 
are  ai^mrently  normal. 

Tactile  and  thermal  sensation  over  the  affected  and 
unaffected  joints  is  apparently  normal. 

Urine:  Dark,  acid;  albumin,  0.1%;  sugar,  0;  bile 
pigments,  0.  Sediment  oonfflsts  of  much  blood  and 
pus  and  squamous  cells.    No  renal  elements. 

Blood:  Reds,  3,884,000.  Whites,  6,300.  Hema- 
gfobin,  70%. 

The  patient  gradually  recovered  from  this  acute 
exacerbation.  Pun  disf^peared  from  the  joints, 
but  swdling  and  limitation  of  motion  persisted.  Dis- 
dia^  Oct.  31,  1903. 

TUs  case  illustrates  the  characteristics  of  cases  of 
Gboup  n  in  a  young  woman  in  whom  the  disease 
im^resaed  by  recurrent  acute  exacerbations.  These 
exacerlMitions  in  thonselves  look  much  like  acute 


articular  rheumatism,  but  ihey  elw&yn  leave  the 
patient  with  a  deformed  joint.  As  may  be  seen  from 
the  x-ray,  the  swelling  is  not  due  to  increased  size  of 
the  bone,  but  to  some  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
capsule  which  causes  an  increased  shadow  density. 

Cash  03-16,  Group  I,  ANKYiiOsiNO  Abthbttis. 

Woman;  white;  widow;  age,  thirty-two  years;  occu- 
pation, housework;  entered  July,  1898. 

F.  H.:  Negative. 

P.  H.:  Measles,  pertussis  and  mumps  during  child- 
hood. Has  had  four  children  and  one  miscarriage. 
Since  the  death  of  her  husband  has  worked  vay  hard 
to  support  her  two  surviving  children. 

P.  I.:  The  first  trouble  that  the  patient  had  was 
stiffness  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  which  came  on 
seven  or  ei^t  years  ago  and  lasted  only  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  that  time  her  attending  physician 
said  that  she  had  muscular  rheumatism.  Shortly 
after  this  first  attack  the  patient  had  trouble  with 
her  knee  and  then  the  condition  progressed  from  joint 
to  joint,  tall  at  present  many  of  her  joints  are  involved. 
At  times  tb^e  is  lees  discomfort  m  some  particular 
joint,  but  this  sli^t  remission  would  be  but  temporary 
and  all  the  joints  tend  to  grow  progressively  worse. 
HMre  has  always  been  more  pain  m  the  left  side  th&n 
in  the  ri^t. 

P.  E.:  Well  developed  and  nourished. 

Heart  and  lungs  negative. 

Knuckles  distorted,  toes  crumpled,  right  knee  flexed, 
muscles  flabby  and  punful.  Varicose  ulcer  of  left 
leg.  Menstra  normal.  Urine  n^ative.  Patient  was 
given  arsenic  and  strychnia.  Patient  is  able  to  sit 
up  daily,  but  there  is  always  con«derable  pain,  in- 
creased by  movements. 

October,  1900.  Patient  is  unable  to  leave  her  bed 
and  the  slightest  attempt  to  move  her  causes  great 
pain.  Itching  of  the  skin  is  very  severe.  At  times 
the  patient  has  pun  about  the  heart  radiating  into 
the  shoulder  and  arm  for  whidi  she  is  given  nitro- 
^ycerin  grs.  1-100.  The  general  condition  of  the 
patient  is  alwajrs  good.  She  eats  and  digests  food 
well  and  is  wdl  nourished.  At  times  the  patient 
has  more  or  less  intestinal  disturbance,  diarrhea  or 
constipation.  The  patient  is  now  unable  to  feed 
herself  or  attend  to  herself  in  the  sli^test  way.  Sleeps 
fairly  well,  but  at  times  the  pain  l^epg  her  awake  and 
she  requires  morphia.  The  condition  in  the  joints 
is  growing  progressively  worse  and  the  deformity  and 
contraction  is  increasing. 

March,  1902.  Patient  has  pain  in  all  of  her  joints 
except  the  spine.  Pain  is  worse  on  the  left  side.  She 
requires  morphine  or  trional  to  get  sleep,  also  a  cathar- 
tic.    Even  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  is  unbearable. 

June,  1904.  Heart  and  lungs  negative.  Pressure 
on  any  part  of  the  body  causes  exquisite  pain  as  does 
the  movement  of  any  of  her  joints.  The  joints  of  the 
jaw,  and  of  the  ribs  with  the  spine  are  apparently 
but  little  affected.  All  the  other  joints  of  the  body 
are  diseased  and  any  attempt  at  active  or  passive 
motion  causes  the  greatest  pain,  and  even  without 
movements  there  is  conmderable  pain,  often  enough 
to  keep  the  patient  awake  at  night  unless  she  gets  an 
opiate.  There  is  contraction  of  the  flexor  tendons 
of  all  the  joints  except  the  toes  and  the  tendons  of 
the  terminal  joints  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  which 
are  hypcrextended.  The  patient  is  well  nourished 
with  a  tendency  to  obesity.  The  skin  over  the  hands 
is  very  thin,  shiny  and  atrophic.  The  hairs  on  this 
skin  are  fine,  curly  and  come  from  a  raised  papilla. 
At  times  the  skin  is  very  hyperemic  and  at  other  times 
it  is  pale.  Itching  of  the  skin  is  a  very  prominent 
symptom  in  hot  weather  when  the  pain  m  the  joints 
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is  less  severe.  In  the  cold  weatiier  the  itching  is  less 
marked  and  the  pain  in  the  joints  is  more  marked. 
The  skin  over  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  tiie 
chest  shows  hard  edema,  is  painful  to  the  touch  and 
at  times  is  hyperemic.  lAgat  pressure  on  the  skin 
over  these  parts  is  painful,  but  there  is  no  alteration 
of  the  sensibility  to  touch  or  temperature.  The  only 
movements  that  the  patient  can  make  are  movements 
of  the  jaw  in  eating  soft  solids,  movements  of  the  chest 
in  breathing,  rotation  of  the  head,  and  a  few  degrees 
of  motion  in  the  left  thumb  and  elbow  by  which  the 
patient  rings  a  bell  for  an  attendant. 

Urine :  Twenty-four  hours'  amount,  1,900  cc. ;  specific 
gravity,  1.010;  alkaline;  albumin,  slimiest  possible 
trace;  sugar,  0;  urea  14.74  gms.  in  twenty-four  hours; 
uric  acid  not  increased;  sediment  considerable.  The 
sediment  consists  of  a  large  amount  of  triple  phos- 
phate crystals,  leucocytes  and  a  few  squamous  cells. 
No  renal  dements  found. 

Blood:   R«d8,  6,592,000.    Whites,  8,500. 

During  the  past  year  the  Bier  passive  congestion 
treatment  has  been  applied  to  the  hand  without  any 
marked  change.  Aspinn  was  used  without  any  effect 
whatever.  Several  things  have  been  used  to  relieve 
the  itching,  but  they  either  have  pven  no  relief  what- 
ever or  have  reheved  only  temporarily.  The  condi- 
tion in  the  joints  is  growing  progressively  worse  with- 
out any  other  marked  impiurment  in  health. 

Cask  03-37,  Gboup  II. 

Woman ;  white ;  single ;  age,  seventy-four  years ;  occu- 
pation, dress  trimming  maker;  entered  Oct.  22,  1903. 

F.  H.:  Negative. 

P.  H.:  Patient  had  measles,  whooping  couj^  and 
scarlet  fever  when  a  child.  Menopause  occurred  a 
number  of  years  ago. 

P.  I.:  Three  years  ago  the  patient  fell  down  stairs 
and  broke  her  left  hip.  She  had  hospital  treatment 
but  since  then  has  not  been  able  to  walk.  She  gets 
about  in  a  wheel  chair.  She  is  obliged  to  pass  water 
three  or  four  times  in  the  night. 

P.  £.:  Fairly  developed;  somewhat  emaciated. 
Color  an«nic.  Eye  reflexes  normal.  Pulse  r^ular, 
of  normal  rate  and  tension.  Radial  arteries  consider- 
ably thickened. 

Limgs  hyper-resonant,  except  at  the  right  upper 
back  where  there  is  considerable  dullness;  breauung 
sounds  are  diminished  and  expiration  is  prolonged. 
No  Hlles  heard. 

Abdomen  not  abnormal.    liver  area  diminished. 

Prolapse  of   the  rectum   and  hemorrhoids. 

Extremities:  Knee  jerk  present  and  diminished 
on  the  right ;  not  obtained  on  the  left.  Plantar  reflexes 
present;  no  Babinski  or  ankle  clonus. 

Handis:  Nodular  enlargement  of  all  the  terminal 
joints  (Heberden's  nodes).  This  enlargement  is 
most  marked  on  the  fore  and  middle  fing^.  Hiere 
is  very  little  limitation  of  motion  in  these  joints  and 
they  do  not  cause  the  patient  any  discomfort,  except 
occasional  stiffness.  On  the  left  hand  the  midme 
joints  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  are  enlarged, 
most  marked  on  the  ring  finger.  Patient  says  that 
in  her  occupation  she  has  held  heavy  steel  needles 
against  these  joints.  The  enlargement  of  these  joints 
is  apparently  bony.  There  is  30°  permanent  flexion 
of  the  middle  joint  of  the  ring  finger  and  this  finger 
cannot  be  forcibly  strfughtened.  The  phalai^eal 
joints  of  thumb  appear  to  be  somewhat  enlarged,  but 
there  is  no  limitation  of  motion.  On  the  right  hand 
there  is  some  tendency  for  the  middle  phalangeal 
joints  to  be  somewhat  enlarged,  but  there  is  no  limita- 
tion of  motion.  Marked  atrophy  of  the  intrinsic 
muades  of  the  hands. 


Elbows  apparently  normal. 

Hips:  Distance  from  the  right  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  iliiun  to  the  intemid  nudleolus  is  1.5  cm. 
more  than  on  the  left.  The  tmnihanter  on  the  left  is 
0.5.  cm.  higher  than  on  the  ri^t  and  can  be  grasped 
between  the  fingers.  All  movements  of  the  left  hip 
are  somewhat  limited,  but  without  pain. 

Knees  are  alike.  There  is  some  fine  crepitus  on 
motion,  but  in  all  other  respects  they  are  apparently 
normal.  Feet  show  shoe  deformity,  but  otherwise 
are  normal.    Slight  edema  of  the  lower  legs. 

Patient  is  up  in  her  chair  dadly  and  appears  to  suffor 
no  pain.  There  is  no  noticeable  diange  in  the  oomb- 
tion  of  her  joints.  About  the  middle  of  December, 
she  began  to  fail  r^idly  in  general  health  and  died 
Dec.  28,  1903. 

This  case  illustrates  the  occurrence  of  nodular  en- 
largement of  the  phalangeal  joints  (Heberden's  or 
Haygarth's  nodes)  with  other  manifestatjona  of  the 
disease  in  other  joints.  The  case  is  also  interestiiig 
because  it  appears  that  one  of  the  contributing  causes 
of  the  nodes  may  have  been  the  slight  trauma  from 
the  use  of  tiie  knitting  needles  continued  over  a  long 
period. 

Case  03-26,  Group  II. 

Man;  white;  married;  age  fifty-d^t  years;  occu- 
pation, type  founder;  ent^ed  Feb.  11,  1903. 

F.  H.:  Ne^tive. 

P.  H.:  Patient  says  that  he  had  children's  diseases; 
scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  gonorrhea 
and  bubo  at  about  the  same  time.  He  had  a  fever 
at  about  the  age  of  thirty-two  years,  which  laid  him 
up  for  about  three  months.  At  this  time  he  says  that 
his  feet  were  swollen  and  tender.  Patirait  daues 
symptoms  of  lead  poisoning. 

Habits :  Patient  has  been  a  steady,  but  not  an  exces- 
sive, drinker  of  ale  and  whiskey. 

P.  I. :  In  September,  1900,  patient  noticed  that  his 
ri^t  knee  was  tender.  The  knee  became  swoUen 
and  painful  on  walking.  He  was  treated  at  various 
places,  but  the  knee  got  worse  and  other  joints  became 
involved.  Patient  was  not  able  to  work  for  over  a 
year  and  then  only  for  a  few  months.  He  had  to  stq> 
because  of  the  involvement  of  more  joints. 

P.  E.:  Heart  and  lungs  normal. 

Radial  arteries  sderotic. 

Liver  from  the  lower  border  of  the  third  rib  to  2i 
inches  below  the  costal  margin  in  the  nipple  line,  edge 
smooth  and  sharp. 

^leen,    palpable.    Otherwise,  abdomen    negative. 

fjctremities :  Right  hand  shows  enlargement  of  the 
metacupo-phalangeal  joint  of  the  thumb.  Then  is 
a  fair  amount  of  motion  but  with  some  motions  there 
is  crepitus  and  pain.  The  terminal  joint  (A  the  Uttle 
finger  is  a  baseball  joint.  There  is  marked  atrophy 
of  the  intrinac  muscles  of  the  hand.  Left  hana: 
thumb  in  about  the  same  condition  as  on  the  ri^t 
The  middle  joint  of  the  forefinger  shows  a  fuafonn 
enlargement.  This  joint  allows  of  motion  from  a 
strai^t  line  to  a  right  angle.  There  is  marked  atrophy 
of  the  intrinsic  miudes  of  the  hand. 

Right  wrist  shows  some  limitation  of  motion  in  all 
directions.  There  is  diffuse  enlargement  of  the  ymi 
which  appears  to  be  bony.  The  left  is  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  the  right. 

Elbows :  There  is  enlargement  of  both  elbows  ^tdiidi 
appears  to  be  bony,  and  there  is  some  pain  and  occa- 
sional crepitus  on  motion,  but  no  tenderness.  Motion 
allowed  from  145°  to  complete  flexion  in  both  elbom. 

Both  shoulders  are  involved,  the  ri^t  one  man 
than  the  l^t.  Motion  b  somewhat  limited  and  is 
accompanied  by  cr^itus. 
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Si>me  shovB  general  BtifFeniDg.  At  times  there  is 
GonsideraUe  pcdn  in  tlie  o^vical  r^on. 

Hips:  On  palpation  there  appears  to  be  some  thick- 
&nDg  about  the  trochanters,  but  there  is  little  if  any 
limitation  of  motion  and  no  pain. 

Kitees:  Right  can  be  extended  to  about  145°,  and 
flexed  to  a  little  less  than  a  right  angle.  Hamstring 
tendons  are  tense  when  the  leg  is  extended.  There 
is  oonaderaUe  pain  most  of  the  time  in  both  knees. 
CSreumference  of  the  right  knee  at  the  middle  of  the 
patella  with  the  leg  extended  is  35.6  cm. ;  of  the  left 
36.9  em.  The  left  can  be  extended  to  160°  and  flexed 
to  about  a  ri^t  angle.  On  palpation  of  both  knees, 
numerous  spherical  bodies  may  be  felt  slipping  under 
the  fingers.  These  bodies  are  most  numerous  and 
easily  fdt  at  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  patella 
when  the  1^  is  extended.  They  feel  as  if  they  were 
about  3  or  4  mm.  in  diameter.  Both  knees  show 
marked  crepitus  on  motion. 

Ankles:  Both  are  somewhat  stiff  and  swell  at  night, 
but  there  is  no  pain  and  no  apparent  deformity,  ^et 
show  sboe  defonnity. 

The  muscular  system  of  the  extremities  is  greatly 
atrophied.  Patient  gets  about  with  difficulty  by  iJie 
aid  of  (Tutches  and  at  times,  i.  e.,  on  cold  or  damp 
days  when  the  pain  is  worse,  he  is  not  able  to  get  about 
at  all.  There  is  considerable  tremor  of  the  hands 
and  arms,  but  this  tremor  does  not  appear  to  be  either 
increased  or  decreased  by  intention. 

Urine:  Twenty-four-hour  amount  1,240  cc;  specific 
gravity,  1.012;  add;  albumin,  slightest  possible  trace; 
Bu^ar,  0;  urea,  17.26  gm.  in  twenty-four  hours;  uric 
acid  not  increased.  Microscopic:  Many  large  and 
small  hyaline  and  finely  granular  casts.  Few  leuco- 
cytes and  renal  cells. 

Blood:  Reds,  4,744,000;  whites,  7,800;  hemoglobin, 
75%. 

Patient  was  treated  by  rubbing  the  knees  with 
liniment  and  he  was  given  extra  diet. 

Dec.  1,  1903.  The  Bier  passive  congestion  treat- 
ment has  been  used  on  the  right  knee  for  a  month 
with  marked  improvement.  The  patient  now  calls 
that  his  "  good  "  knee  whereas  it  formerly  was  the 
most  troublesome.  On  examination  this  knee  allows 
of  a  few  degrees  more  extension  than  formerly,  and 
the  diameter  is  35.0  cm.,  otherwise  there  is  no  marked 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  knee.  Otiier  joints 
remain  as  above  noted.  Bier  passive  congestion 
method  started  on  the  left  knee  also. 

Jan.  1,  1904.  Bier  passive  congestion  treatment 
has  been  omitted  from  the  left  leg  because  of  increased 
distention  of  the  synovial  sacs.  Massage  is  con- 
tinued and  at  intervals  dry  cups  and  baking  with 
hot  air  were  used  on  this  knee,  but  without  marked 
improvement. 

La  addition  to  the  other  treatment,  forcible  exten- 
mon  of  the  knee  was  tried  and  there  was  marked  in- 
crease in  the  ability  to  straighten  the  knees.  At 
times  this  forcible  extension  had  to  be  omitted  on 
account  of  pain.  The  patient  is  not  able  to  walk 
witih  any  more  ease,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
marked  loss  of  muscular  power  which  has  been  quite 
marked. 

In  this  case  the  invasion  of  the  disease  has  been 
more  r^id  than  is  generally  seen,  otherwise  the  case 
may  be  considered  as  a  typical  case  of  this  group. 

Casb  03-45,  AsTHSiTiB  Dtnc  to  Gout. 

Woman;  white;  married;  age  seventy-seven  years; 
occupation,  housework:  enter^  Aug.  7,  1903. 

F.  H.:  Negative. 

P.  H.:  Patient  has  had  five  children.  Has  been 
troubled  with  "  rheumatism  "  at  times  for  the  last 


twenty  years.,  but  so  far  as  she  can  remember  has 
had  no  other  sickneaa.    Denies  venereal. 

Habits :  Drinks  two  or  three  pints  of  beer  a  day  and 
two  bowls  of  tea. 

P.  I. :  For  the  last  three  years  the  "  rheumatism  " 
in  her  knees  and  ankles  has  been  so  bad  that  the  patient 
has  been  unable  to  walk.  At  times  she  has  pain  and 
swelling  in  her  hands.    No  cough;  bowels  regular. 

P.  £.:   Well  developed;  somewhat  obese. 

Tongue  deviates  to  the  left  on  being  protruded; 
non-tremulous. 

Heart  is  somewhat  enlarged  to  the  right  and  there 
is  a  slight  systoUc  murmur  heard  at  the  apex.  Radial 
arteries  are  sclerotic. 

Extremities:  Knee  jerk  present  on  the  left,  but 
not  obtfuned  on  the  ^ht  on  account  of  stiffness. 

Hands:  There  is  no  marked  deformity,  but  the 
patient  is  unable  to  close  the  fingers  ti^tiy  or  com- 
pletely extend  them,  the  permanent  flexion  being 
but  a  few  degrees.  Motions  at  the  wrists  are  some- 
what limited,  but  there  is  no  apparent  deformity, 
pain,  or  tenderness. 

Elbows:  Left  normal.  Motion  in  the  right  elbow 
is  not  as  free  as  in  the  left  and  the  arm  cannot  be 
extended  beyond  160°. 

Shoulders:  There  is  some  limitation  of  motion  in 
all  directions,  but  there  is  no  pain,  tenderness  or  de- 
formity. 

Ri^t  knee  allows  of  motion  between  60°  and  160°. 
Left  knee  allows  of  normal  amoxmt  of  flexion  and 
extension.  Motion  in  both  knees  is  accompanied  by 
marked,  fine  crepitus.  No  deformity  can  be  made 
out. 

Ankles:  Motion  and  appearance  of  both  is  normal. 

The  patient  complins  but  Uttle  and  appears  to 
suffer  no  pain.  There  was  no  marked  change  in  pa- 
tient's condition  till  May,  1904,  when  she  became 
weaker,  gradually  became  comatose  and  died. 

Post-mortem  examination  of  the  right  knee  shows 
a  joint  that  is  apparently  normal  except  for  the  articu- 
lar cartilage.  The  articular  surface  of  the  condyles 
of  the  femur  shows  considerable  pitting  which  is  most 
marked  on  the  iimer  condyle.  These  depressions  arc 
irregular  in  size  and  shape,  and  are  shallow  and  smooth, 
showing  no  change  in  color.  Over  some  p>ortiQns  of 
the  cartilage  which  were  not  eroded  there  is  an  irregular 
deposit  of  chalky  white  material,  which  could  be  re- 
moved only  with  difficulty,  leaving  a  surface  resem- 
bling the  eroded  areas  above  described.  The  articular 
surface  of  the  patella  showed  a  simUar  deposit  to  a 
more  marked  degree,  but  on  the  patella  the  erosions 
are  not  as  marked.  Both  the  deposit  and  the  erosionB 
are  less  marked  on  the  tibia.  There  is  some  lipping 
of  the  iimer  side  of  the  femur  and  more  markedly  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia.  Fluid  and  semilunar  cartilages 
are  normal  in  appearance.  Microscopic  examination 
of  the  deposit  shows  it  to  consist  of  urate  crystals. 


THE  COMPLEMENTAL  RELATIONS  OF  GLYCU- 
RONIC  AND  ETHEREAL  SULPHURIC  ACIDS 
AND  THEIR  PAIRLINGS  IN  AUTO-INTOXI- 
CATION, TYPHOID  FEVER,  AND  CANCER.* 

BT  A.  I.  AnBTIN,  M.D.,  AKC  B.  W.  BARHON,  M.D.,  BOSTON. 

Among  urines  which  reduce  Fehling's  solution, 
but  which  do  not  contain  sugar,  are  found  those 
which  contain  large  amounts  of  uric  acid,  and 
those  which  contain  glycuronates.    The  urine 

•  Read  at  the  Pathological  Section  of  the  Pan-American  Congresa. 
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whioh  contains  the  latter  can  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  following  characteristics: 

It  reduces  Fehling's  solution  slowly  requiring 
nearly  five  minutes  for  its  reduction  and  does  not 
contain  the  usual  red  suboxide  of  copper,  but  a 
greenish-yellow  product  which  may  be  hydrated 
suboxide.  Such  a  urine  has  a  left-turning  power, 
in  the  polaiiscope  and  does  not  ferment.  Its  reduc- 
ing power  is  greater  than  its  turning  power  and  it 
gives  the  ToUeos'  reaction  with  phloroglucin. 

This  substance,  glycuronio  acid,  has  never  been 
foimd  free  by  any  one  except  Paul  Mayer.  He 
claims  that  when  20  gm.,  at  least,  be  injected 
into  a  rabbit,  the  urine  contains  a  right-turning 
substance  which  reduces,  and  does  not  ferment, 
and  upon  this  bases  his  opinion  that  the  free  acid 
may  be  eliminated.  Ordinarily,  however,  we 
find  this  acid  induced  either  by  the  in^tion  of 
some  aromatic  substance  which,  by  pairing  with 
the  glucuronic  acid,  prevents  it  from  further 
oxidation,  or  by  the  ordinary  aromatic  bodies 
produced  in  the  intestines.  These  artificial 
pairing  substances  rnay  be  camphor,  chloral, 
thymol,  bomeol,  antifebiin  or  morphine  and 
innumerable  others,  the  recounting  of  which 
would  not  add  to  the  interest  of  the  subject,  and 
would  only  show  a  reduplication  of  the  principal 
ones  already  given.  OnUnarily  the  pairing  bodies 
which  are  foimd  in  the  uiine  are  such  sul^tances 
as  are  formed  in  the  intestine,  indozyl,  skatoxyl, 
phenol,  cresol,  etc.,  the  products  of  albuniinoid 
decomposition.  To  such  an  extent  are  these 
present,  even  under  normal  conditions,  that 
Mayer  and  Neuberg,  by  using  enormous  quan- 
tities, at  least  50  liters  of  normal  urine,  have 
been  able  to  show  that  40  mgm.  of  glycuronic 
acid  per  liter  is  present.  Of  these,  oi3y  the  in- 
doxyl  produces  a  reducing  agent,  while  the  phenol 
compound  does  not  reduce. 

As  to  the  source  of  glycuronic  acid,  two  theories 
have  been  advanced;  first,  that  it  comes  from 
the  oxidation  of  dextrose  which  is  not  carried  to 
its  farthest  limit,  carbon  dioxide,  and  which, 
presumably  from  the  greater  difficulty  of  oxida- 
tion of  a  paired  glycuronate,  is  held  at  that  stage 
of  the  process.  This  theory  is  the  one  maintained 
by  Mayer,  who  bases  his  opinion  upon  the  fol- 
lowing grounds:  that  when  the  rabbit  has  been 
made  glycogen  free  by  starvation  and  camphor 
is  given,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  glycuronic 
acid  can  be  found  in  the  urine,  but  if,  at  the  same 
time,  dextrose  is  freely  given,  this  acid  is  very 
largely  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  this  acid  may  be  produced  from 
the  glycoproteid  or  even  from  ordinary  serum- 
albumin,  that  is,  from  the  carbohydrate  portion 
which  almost  every  albimiin  contains.  Leowi 
attempts  to  demonstrate  this  by  producing 
phloridzin  diabetes  in  a  dog,  and  by  giving  cam- 
phor, on  the  principle  that  if  the  glycuronic  acid 
IS  formed  from  the  dextrose,  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  glycuronate  and  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  dextrose  eliminated. 
He  found,  however,  that  while  the  glycuronate 
was  present  in  fairly  large  amounts,  there  was  no 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  glucose,  and  from  this 


he  concludes  that  the  acid  comes  from  albumin. 
A  case  under  my  own  observation  proves  the 
same.  A  young  man  passed,  on  several  days, 
approximately,  6,000  cc.  of  urine,  which  usually 
contained  5%  of  dextrose.  His  food  during  the 
entire  period  consisted  of  beef,  veal,  lettuce, 
spinach,  three  or  four  eggs,  ham,  and  one  roll 
daily,  weighing  30  gm.  On  one  day  on  which 
this  observation  was  made,  the  amoimt  of  urine 
was  4,680  cc.  The  polariscopic  reading  showed 
4.5%  ol  dextrose,  while  the  reduction  showed 
5.2%.  After  complete  fermentation  the  urine 
was  markedly  levogyrate  and  there  was  isolated 
from  this  2.456  gm.  of  a  glycuronate.  Here  we 
can  only  conclude  that  not  only  the  greater  part 
of  the  dextrose,  but  also  the  glycuronate  must 
have  come  from  the  albumin  ttJcen,  or  from  the 
man's  own  tissues. 

The  place  in  which  this  acid  is  formed  is  still 
in  doubt.  We  have  the  experiments  of  Olaessner 
and  Embden  to  show  that  phenol  sulphate,  an 
analogous  body,  is  formed  in  the  liver  and  pre- 
sumably the  glycuronate  is  formed  in  the  same 
organ.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  when  the 
liver  is  largely  destroyed  by  arsenuretted  hydro- 
gen the  formation  of  glycuronic  add  in  a  normal 
amount  still  continues.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  shown  that  in  injuries  to  muscles,  through 
fractured  bones  or  bruises,  there  is  a  glycosuria 
produced  which  may  be  accompanied,  presumably, 
by  the  glycuronates,  but  we  are  still  lacking 
actiud  evidence  of  this  accompaniment. 

Mayer  further  shows  that  glycuronic  acid  may 
come  from  a  faulty  oxidation  caused  by  dyspnea 
and  has  actually  found  this  substance^  as  he 
claims,  largely  increased,  both  by  tying  the 
pharynx  in  animals,  and  also  in  cases  of  asthma. 
Wohlgemuth  has  also  adduced  an  interesting 
example  of  this  in  d^pnea  from  cocaine  poison- 
ing, in  which  this  acid  was  so  largely  increased 
that  he  was  able  to  isolate  in  crystalline  form 
a  large  amount  of  cresol  glycuronat*.  Another 
interesting  Fact  with  reference  to  this  case  was 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  increase  in  the  pairing 
body.  We  have  another  close  connection  be- 
tween dextrose  and  this  acid  in  the  fact  that 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  sometimes 
both,  occur  under  certain  conditions,  like  poison- 
ing with  morphine,  chloral,  etc.  Carfxm  monox- 
ide produces  also,  as  is  well  known  from  acci- 
dental poisonings  with  water  gas,  a  glycosuria  of 
long  standing,  but  no  efforts  have  as  yet  been 
made  to  determine  whether  the  glycuronates 
are  increased  under  thiese  conditions. 

We  now  come  to  another  body  which  seems 
to  have  an  analogous  relation  to  aromatic  bodies, 
that  is,  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid,_  as  you 
well  know,  exists  in  two  forms,  united  with  such 
bases  as  sodium  and  potash,  or  is  paired  with 
as  great  a  multitude  of  aromatic  bodi^  as  glycu- 
romc  acid  has  been  foimd  to  pair  with.  They 
both  have  the  power,  apparently,  of  rendering 
innocuous  many  poisonous  substances,  such  as 
phenol,  morphme,  etc.,  and  when  a  certain 
amount  of  any  of  these  poisonous  Bubstanoes  is 
given,  it  unites  itself  to  both. 
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Naturally,  the  followmg  questions  then  arise: 
Why  does  not  all  the  aromatic  body  pair  with  sxil- 
phuric  acid?  or  does  it  do  this  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  so-called  preformed  sulphate,  and  the  excess 
only  unite  with  glycuronic?  or  is  the  latter  fully 
satiirated,  and  does  the  excess  only  unite  with 
the  sulphuric?  In  the  last  case,  necessarily,  the 
glycuronic  acid  must  be  increased  at  the  expense 
of  the  ethereal  sulphate.  In  the  first  case  the 
sulphur  must  exist  only  in  the  form  of  ethereal 
sulphate,  without  reference  to  the  glycuronate. 
And  last,  the  question  arises.  If  such  bodies  pair 
with  both,  what  proportion  pairs  with  each  acid? 

Three  classes  of  cases  were  taken  in  order  to 
illustrate  this  very  interesting  problem.  The 
first  class  included  cases  of  auto-intoxication, 
in  which  there  is  noted  an  increase  of  indol  and 
skatol,  either  from  intestinal  obstnaotions  or 
from  accumulations  of  pus. 

The  second  class  includes  typhoid  fever,  with 
temperatures,  usually,  of  39.2°  C.,  on  a  milk  diet, 
where,  according  to  authorities,  the  oxidation  of 
glucose  is  always  very  limited. 

The  third  case  includes  one  case  of  cancer  of 
the  liver  where  indol  has  always  been  shown  to 
be  increased.  Such  cases  also  offer  a  very  good 
opportimity  to  determine  whether  an  increase 
in  glycuronic  acid  is  necessarily  associated  with 
an  increase  in  the  pairing  body,  and  whether, 
when  the  pairing  body  is  present  in  normal 
amount,  it  may  have  a  greater  affinity  for  glycu- 
ronic tluin  for  sulphuric  acid. 

The  urines  of  all  these  were  first  freed  from 
the  glycuronates,  then  the  remainder  used  for 
separating  the  ethereal  sulphate  in  one  portion 
and  the  preformed  sulphate  in  another.  The 
glycuronates  and  the  ethereal  sulphates  were 
split,  and  all  four  of  these  factors  were  quantita- 
tively estimated.  The  results  were  very  curious. 
In  the  first  group  in  66%  of  the  cases  less  indoxyl 
united  with  the  glycuronic  acid  than  with  the 
sulphuric,  while  in  the  remaining  cases  the  re- 
verse was  true.  There  was  always  a  surplus  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  form  of  preformed  sulphates, 
though  this  amoimt  was  very  much  dinunished 
in  the  first  group,  with  reference  to  the  second, 
amounting  to  only  one  fourth  as  much. 

In  the  typhoid  fever,  or  second  group,  there 
was  in  50%  of  the  cases  more  indoxyl  imited  to 
glycuronic  acid  than  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  in 
50%  the  reverse  was  true.  There  was  always 
an  enormous  amount  of  preformed  sulphate, 
amounting  often  to  80%  of  the  total  sulphuric 
acid  present. 

In  the  cancer  of  the  liver,  the  greater  part  of 
the  indoxyl  was  united  to  sulphuric  acid.  In 
no  case  was  the  glycuronate  formed,  apparently 
at  the  expense  of  the  ethereal  sulphate,  and  in 
no  case  was  all  the  sulphur  used  up  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  latter.  In  typhoid  fever  and 
cancer  the  very  laige  amoimt  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  probably  accoimted  for  by  the  rapid  breaking 
down  of  the  albuminous  tissue  of  the  body, 
whereby  sulphur  is  set  free.  It  is  very  plainly 
evident  that  the  glycuronic  acid  is  first  saturated 
and  the  excess  of  the  aromatic  body  imites  with 


the  sulphuric.  Hence,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  formation  of  the  glycuronate  is  due  to 
the  presence  df  the  pairing  body  and  not  to  defi- 
ciency of  oxidation.  The  increase  of  the  glycu- 
ronate is  apparently  not  necessarily  due  to  the 
increase  of  the  pairing  body,  and  why  there  should 
be  more  glycuronic  acid  available  imder  certain 
circumstances  than  under  others  still  remains  a 
problem. 

Since  the  discovery  by  Salkowsld  that  there 
exists  in  the  liver  an  enzyme  which  he  calls 
oxydase,  my  suggestion  is  that  possibly  the  pair- 
ing body  unites  only  with  that  dextrose  which 
oxidized  in  the  liver,  leaving  the  vastly  larger 
part  of  the  carbohydrates  which  exist  in  the 
muscles  to  be  oxidized  to  the  higher  products, 
oxalic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Mayer  offers  in  explanation  the  theory  that 
only  a  portion  of  the  dextrose  passes  through  the 
stage  of  glycuronic  acid,  offering  no  explanation 
for  the  greater  or  less  amount,  imless  it  be  his 
supposed  diminished  oxidation,  a  fact  that  is 
not  yet  fully  established.  Mayer  has  also  found 
that  when  glycuronic  acid  was  injected  into 
rabbits,  oxahc  acid  was  found  in  much  larger 
amounts  than  in  the  normal  rabbit.  From  this 
he  draws  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  progres- 
sive stage  of  oxidation  in  the  body,  from  dextrose 
to  the  final  carbon  dioxide.  He  also  foimd  that 
when  glycuronic  acid  was  mixed  with  macerated 
liver  substance  a  corresponding  increase  of  oxalic 
took  place.  But  this,  however,  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  because  one  of  the  authors  of  this 
paper  has  shown  that  oxalic  acid  may  also  arise 
from  glycocol,  which  naturally  is  also  extremely 
abundant  in  the  liver.  Had  Mayer  shown  a 
diminution  in  the  glycuronic  acid  thus  employed, 
the  evidence  would  be  much  more  positive. 
There  is,  however,  as  shown  by  others,  and  ob- 
served by  the  author,  a  marked  association  in 
diabetes,  of  dextrose,  glycuronic  and  oxalic  acids, 
in  the  urine.  This  is  particularly  true  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  glycosuria  is  due  to  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  liver  cells  to  convert  dextrose  to  glyco- 
gen, and  we  may  conclude  that  the  liver  certainly 
has  something  to  do  with  this  formation  of  glycu- 
ronic acid. 

To  return  to  the  results  of  the  experiments, — 
we  may  remark  that  skatoxyl  was  never  sepa- 
rated from  indoxyl,  and  where  the  latter  is  men- 
tioned, both  are  included. 

In  group  I,  we  find  that  the  first  case  contained 
three  times  as  much  indoxyl  as  the  third,  and 
nearly  one  half  as  much  glycuronic  acid. 

In  the  second  group,  2  and  3  contained  twice 
as  much  indoxyl  as  the  others,- and  respectively 
four  and  three  times  as  much  glycuronic  acid, 
while  both  contained  less  of  the  latter  than  the 
fourth.^  Hence  it  is  evident  that  glycuronic  acid 
is  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
indoxyl. 

Another  fact  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
is  that  the  limit  of  sugar  absorption  is  very  much 
impaired  in  fever.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Strauss  that  if  100  gm.  of  dextrose  be  given  a 
fever  patient,  a  large  percentage  of  the  same  is 
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eliminated  in  the  urine.  From  this  ve  naturally 
infer  that  when  several  cases,  both  of  fever  and 
other  pathological  conditions,  are  compared, 
the  amount  of  glycuronic  acid  would  be  much 
larger  in  the  fever  cases  than  in  the  others,  if  it 
were  due  to  faulty  oxidation.  Here  we  find, 
how£ver,  that  the  largest  amount  of  this  acid, 
.14  of  1%,  is  found  in  auto-intoxication,  while  the 
amount  foimd  in  the  case  of  cancer  exceeded  all 
these  highest  amoimts. 

Blumenthal  and  Wolf,  upon  examining  the 
urine  of  typhoid  fever,  also  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  relation  between  the  heights 
of  fever  and  the  amoimt  of  glycuronic  acid,  or 
between  the  amount  of  aromatic  bodies  and  the 
latter. 

Our  own  experience  has  shown  further,  that 
there  was  not  enough  of  the  aromatic  body  to 
satiny  the  demands  of  the  glycuronic  acid  fotmd. 
We  must  conclude  then,  that  there  are  other 
unknown  pairlings,  or  that  there  may  be  a  com- 
bination of  this  acid  and  urea,  but  of  these  com- 
binations very  little  is  known. 

Our  experience  also  conforms  closely  to  that 
of  Bial,  that  some  glycuronates  are  much  more 
readily  split  than  others,  which  may  be  further 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  these^  unknown  pair- 
ing substances.^  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
diabetes  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  cooking  the  glycuronate  ten  hours  with 
2%  sulphuric  acid  in  the  autoclave,  with  a  pres- 
sure of  five  atmospheres,  and  a  temperature  of 
140,  the  splitting  was  not  complete,  and  14%  of 
the  total  remained  unseparated.  This  is  remark- 
able, because  ordinarily  indoxyl  and  phenol  can 
be  readily  split  off  from  the  acid  with  mere 
cooking  during  a  period  of  two  hours  with  1% 
sulphuric  acid. 

To  briefly  capitulate  the  results  of  these  ex- 
periments,^ we  may  say:  First,  that  aromatic 
bodies  unite  both  with  ethereal  sulphuric  acid 
and  glycuronic  acid,  which  apparently  have  a 
complemental  relation  to  each  other,  but  that 
the  former  is  always  first  saturated  before  union 
commences  with  the  second.  The  glycuronic 
acid  apparently  varies  very  decidedly  in  amount, 
due  to  causes  of  which  we  have  at  present  no 
exact  knowledge,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  increase  of  the  pairing  body,  nor 
with  the  diminution  of  oxidation.  Furthermore, 
there  is  always  present  an  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  beyond  the  demands  of  the  pairing  body. 


DANGERS  FROM  THE  "  X-RAY  ATMOSPHERE  " 

TO  THE  OPERATOR.    THEIR 

PREVENTION. 

BT  H.   W.  TAN    ALLBIT,   H.D.,  StVINOFIBLD,   MASS., 

Electro-iherapeulut  to  IA«  Merea  cmd  SpringfiM  HMpOalt  and  St, 
Luke^B  Sanitarium. 

Physictans  and  other  workers  with  the  x-ray 
have  come  to  know  the  harmful  effect  of  this 
form  of  energy  when  applied  in  the  ordinary  way 
for  too  long  a  period  or  at  too  short  a  distance. 
It  is  only,  however,  of  late  that  we  are  begiiming 


to  understand  the  effect  produced  upon  persons 
continuously  exposed  to  the  so-called  "  x-ray 
atmosphere."  This  subject  is  well  worthy  <rf 
our  study,  for  while  the  patient  is  being  benefited 
by  the  ray  the  operator  is  being  harmed  by  the 
continuous  action  of  the  distance-weakened  ray. 
That  the  x-ray  has  become  a  permanent  factor 
in  the  mediciJ  economy  of  the  age  is  beyond 
diB})ute.  For  many  skin  derangements  including 
malignant  growths  it  is  almost  a  certain  cure. 
These  cases  luiiversally  recover  unless  the  adja- 
cent tissues  have  been  involved.  In  the  deeper 
malignant  growths  it  inhibits  progress  in  all, 
and  cures  some.  Radiography  has  become  of 
such  a  help  to  the  surgeon  that  he  will  not  do 
without  it.  All  this  being  true,  it  is  evident 
that  we  must  continue  to  use  the  x-ray,  but  how 
avoid  its  evil  effects? 

While  it  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
the  x-ray  applied  to  the  testicle  would  stop  the 
production  of  the  spermatozoa.  Dr.  F.  Tilden 
Brown's  recent  annoimcement  that  extensive 
workers  in  this  line  are  without  spermatozoa, 
but  otherwise  as  vigorous  sexually  as  ever,  has 
caused  concern;  as  if  the  x-ray  atmosphere  is 
powerful  enough  to  produce  so  tangible  effect  as 
this,  is  it  not  liable  to  produce  permanent  chuiges 
in  the  deeper  and  more  vital  organs. 

Bearing  on  this  subject  I  report  seven  selected 
cases  rayed  some  time  ago  which  have  been 
recently  examined.  All  were  rayed  in  the  genital 
region,  more  or  less  dermatitis  being  prcnduced. 
None  of  them  were  malignant,  all  are  in  good 
general  health  now  and  subjectively  they  are 
sexually  normal:  1.  Twelve  treatments,  last 
being  four  months  ago.  Spermatozoa  now  nor- 
mal. (2)  Twelve  treatments,  last  being  one 
year  ago.  Spermatozoa  normal.  (3)  Thirtj'- 
five  treatments,  last  being  five  months  ago. 
Spermatozoa  absent.  Never  had  venereal  dis- 
ease. Has  children.  Sexual  function  seems  to 
him  normal.  Age  38.  (4)  Ten  treatments,  one 
year  ago.  Spermatozoa  now  normal.  (5)  Fif- 
teen treatments,  four  months  a^o.  Spermatozoa 
absent.  Had  unilateral  orchitis  in  youth.  No 
children.  Age  56.  (6)  An  x-ray  tube  maker, 
who  through  change  of  occupation  has  not  been 
exposed  for  six  months.  No  spermatozoa.  No 
venereal  disease.  No  children.  Age  42.  (7) 
Forty-five  treatments.  Last  one  being  four- 
teen months  ago.  No  venereal  disease.  Has 
children.    Age  40.     Spermatozoa  absent. 

In  looking  at  these  cases  (and  the  same  point 
is  carried  out  in  others)  those  in  which  the  sper- 
matozoa are  still  absent  are  the  ones  treated 
the  longest  and  not  the  ones  in  which  the  der- 
matitis was  marked.  In  cases  1, 2  and  4  a  very 
decided  dermatitis  was  produced  and  treatmoit 
discontinued,  while  in  cases  3  and  7  there  was 
never  much  reaction.  That  it  is  the  continued 
mild  exposure  is  also  borne  out  by  Case  6  as 
well  as  by  those  of  Dr.  Brown's.  We  also  know 
it  is  not  the  burning  effect  in  malignant  growths 
that  is  effective,  for  cases  recover  better  when 
there  is  scarcely  any  dermatitis,  but  the  treat- 
ment has  been  less  powerful  and  made  to  cover 
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a  Icmger  period.  We  can  deduce  from  all  these 
facts  that  it  is  the  long-continued  exposure  that 
stops  cell  proliferation. 

Stimulated  by  the  above  suggestive  facts, 
comparisons  have  been  made  and  certain  other 
s]rmptoms  have  been  foiuid  to  be  almost  univer- 
sally present  in  x-ray  workers  of  more  or  less 
experience.  The  sldn  and  its  appendages  are 
first  to  suffer.  The  nails  and  hair  are  brittle 
and  of  slow  growth.  The  skin  itself  is  dry  and 
of  a  yellowish  hue  so  peculiar  that  it  is  almost 
characteristic.  Many  have  dry  seborrhea.  In- 
digestion is  present,  especially  of  the  intestinal 
kind.  These  men  complain  of  lack  of  ability 
to  concentrate  their  thoughts  for  any  length  of 
time^  and  are  drowsy  although  many  suffer  from 
inability  *  to  have  continuous  restful  sleep  at 
night.  The  disposition  is  somewhat  irritable. 
These  operators  complain  of  an  unnatural  sen- 
sation of  cold.  Radiographs  in  some  instances 
of  the  thinner  parte  of  the  body  show  a  prema- 
ture sclerotic  condition  of  the  arteries. 

A  little  study  of  these  symptoms  show  them 
to  be  those  of  premature  senility.  The  x-ray 
inhibits  cell  production  by  reducing  the  blood 
suppljr  through  degeneration  of  the  arterioles. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  epithelioma  yield  to  its 
influence.  The  abundant  blood  supply  needed 
for  ite  growth  is  cut  off  and  recovery  takes  place. 
In  the  same  way  many  of  the  symptoms  com- 
plained of  by  the  operators  are  explained. 

These  facts  being  true  how  are  we  to  retain 
the  aid  of  this  useful  ally  and  avoid  injury  to  the 
operator?  He  must  be  entirely  removed  from 
the  x-ray  atmosphere.     How  is  this  to  be  done? 
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In  preparing  our  x-ray  rooms  in  the  future 
the  entire  apparatus  except  the  tube  should  be 
in  one  room  and  in  an  adjoining  room  the  tube 
and  couch  for  the  patient.  The  wall  between 
should  be  covered  with  sheet  lead  not  less  than 
^  inch  in  thickness.  Through  this,  of  course, 
would  come  the  two  wires  from  the  exciting 
machine  to  the  tube.    Also  in  the  wall  must 


be  a  peep-hole  to  judge  the  tube  through. 
This  hole  can  be  protected  or  not  but  it  is  much 
safer  to  be,  and  this  may  be  done  by  means 
of  glass;  not  plate  glass  as  is  often  claimed,  but 
the  glass  from  which  cut  glass  articles  are  made. 
This  glass  as  made  by  some  makers  contains 
as  much  as  20%  of  lead.  Another  way  of  pro- 
tecting this  hole  is  by  means  of  two  mirrors 
set  facmg  each  other  at  an  angle  from  the  upright 
of  45°;  one  covering  the  opening  and  the  other 
above  it.  The  non-reflectible  ray  is  prevented 
from  striking  the  operator  by  the  silver-covered 
mirror,  but  the  operator  can  see  all  that  trans- 
pires in  the  other  room  by  the  double  reflection 
of  the  ordinary  light.  The  mirror  in  front  of 
the  opening  can  by  a  handle  be  depressed  and  a 
fluoroscope  used  to  judge  the  tube  and  the  char- 
acter of  light  it  is  giving  off. 

Many  of  us,  however,  already  have  rooms  pre- 
pared m  which  the  patient  and  machine  must 
be  together.  I  have  obviated  the  difficulty  by 
removing  my  switches,  rheostats,  interrupters 
and  ammeter  from  the  operating  room,  leaving 
the  machine  there.  The  spark-gaps  are  easily 
worked  by  means  of  fish  lines  wmch  go  through 
screw  eyes  in  the  ceiling  and  in  the  partition 
through  glass  tubing  bent  down  at  right  angles 
on  the  operator's  side  of  the  wall.  The  handles 
attached  to  the  lines  should  weigh  about  the 
same  as  the  part  to  be  worked  on  the  machine. 
In  this  way  they  will  balance  and  thus  will  stay 
in  any  position.  On  the  static  the  sliding  rods 
are  kept  way  out  and  a  rod  laid  across  back  of 
the  large  brass  balls,  one  end  of  which  can  be 
raised  as  above  described. 

In  practice  the  plan  works  admirably.  The 
patients  see  the  reason  for  it  and  do  not  object ; 
one  sajring,  "If  a  doctor  took  half  a  dose  of  drugs 
with  each  patient  we  see  how  soon  the  doctor 
would  be  sick."  This  is  just  what  we  do,  and  in 
treating  a  number  of  patients  the  small  dose 
taken  vdtb  each  is  in  the  aggregate  dangerous. 

The  only  apparent  objection  to  the  above 
plan  is  that  it  does  away  with  fluoroscopy.  The 
sooner  this  happens  I  think  the  better.  The 
fluoroscope  overlooks  everjiihing  but  the  decided 
abnormalities.  It  is  a  treacherous  thing.  Gross 
lesions  can  be  detected  by  other  methods  with 
less  trouble,  but  the  slight  deviations  from  nor- 
mal are  overlooked,  while  bad  a  plate  been  made 
they  would  have  been  seen.  In  a  radiograph  we 
have  "  accumulated  vision; "  a  record  and  some- 
thing that  can  be  studied  at  will  by  several. 
As  a  record  they  are  invaluble  not  only  as  a 
protection  to  the  phjrsician,  but  for  compari- 
son as  the  case  goes  on.  The  time  is  almost 
here  when  in  large  cities  the  surgeon  will  not  be 
judged  to  have  taken  all  the  required  caution  in 
a  case  of  fracture  unless  a  radiograph  has  been 
taken.  The  only  place  where  fluoroscopy  may 
be  of  value  is  in  the  movable  organs,  and  here 
the  field  can  be  cut  down  to  a  very  small  one 
when  cases  that  can  be  better  diagnosed  by  other 
simpler  methods  are  taken  out.  It  is  safe  in 
these  few  cases  to  proceed  in  the  old  way,  but 
let  the  examination  be  as  rapid  as  possible. 
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Now  that  we  have  come  to  know  more  of  the 
remote  effects  of  the  ray  it  behooves  us  to  live 
up  to  our  knowledge.  One  operator  injured 
will  cause  many  timid  patients  to  hesitate  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this  new  and  effective  method. 


CLINICAL  MEETING. 

At  the  meeting  held  January,  1905,  the  fol- 
lowing papers  were  presented: 

SARCOMA  OF  THE  TONSIL. 

BT  3.  OOLUNS  WARREN,  M.D. 

The  case  was  a  woman  thirty-three  years  old,  with 
a  tumor  of  the  right  tonsil  about  the  size  of  a  fist.  The 
growth  was  of  three  years'  duration,  but  had  grown 
more  rapidly  during  the  last  six  months.  She  entered 
the  hospital  for  operation  Dec.  29,  1903.  The  opera- 
tion was  performed  on  Jan.  5,  1904.  The  method 
adopted  is  the  one  I  usually  employ  to  reach  the 
fauces  or  the  base  of  the  tongue.  An  incision  was 
made  from  the  outer  angle  of  the  mouth  vertically 
downward  to  the  edge  of  the  chin,  whence  it  was  di- 
rected backward  at  a  sharp  angle  reaching  to  the  level 
of  the  external  auditory  meatus.  The  cheek  being 
separated  from  the  lower  jaw  and  held  back  with  a 
tenaculum,  a  blunt  dissector  rapidly  frees  the  lower 
inner  surface  of  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  jaw  from 
the  soft  parts.  "Hie  bone  is  then  divided  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  the  ascending  ramus  with  cutting 
forceps  working  in  a  groove  made  with  a  saw.  Single 
hooks  fastened  into  the  cut  ends  of  the  bones  separate 
the  fragments  widely  by  dislocating  the  heads  of  jaw 
from  their  sockets.    (See  Fig.  1.)     In    the    present 
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Fio.  1.  —  Dr.  Warren's  method  of  approaching  all  tumors 
in  the  rear  of  mouth  and  pharynx. 

case  the  tumor  was  found  on  inspection  to  be  closely 
attached  to  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  was  not  difficult, 
however,  to  shell  it  out  from  above,  but  its  connection 
with  the  lar}mx  necessitated  a  removal  of  the  epiglottis 
and  a  portion  of  the  ^ottis  on  the  right  side.    The 


larynx  was  so  much  loosened  from  its  connections  by 
these  incisions  that  it  had  to  be  stitdied  to  an  opening 
in  the  wound  and  thus  made  fast  to  the  edges  of  sldn 
in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  wound  in  tiie  neck.  The 
fragments  of  the  jaw  were  wired  together  and  the 
wound  closed  with  drainage  from  the  floor  of  the 
mouth.  (Fig.  2.) 


Fio.  2.  —  Showg  lines  of  incision  and  drainace. 

The  patient  made  a  good  recovery  and  left  the  hospi- 
tal Feb.  18.  On  June  13,  a  fragment  of  necrosed  bone 
was  removed  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  wire  suture, 
—  the  bone  having  firmly  united.  On  Nov.  7,  the 
patient  came  again  to  the  hospital  to  have  the  opening 
in  the  neck  closed.  This  was  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  length,  and  during  phonation  the  vocal  cords 
were  exposed  and  could  be  seen  in  motion  dose  to  the 
surface.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  refreshed  imder 
cocaine  anesthesia  and  two  rows  of  sutures  tiUcen  — 
one  of  catgut  for  the  mucous  membrane  and  one  of 
silkworm  gut  for  the  skin.  The  wound  healed  promptly 
by  first  intention.  There  had  been  some  leakage 
through  this  opening  during  deglutition,  but  it  had 
not  caused  a  spasm  of  the  glottis  although  d^utition 
was  not  easy  unless  pressxire  was  made  against  the 
opening.  After  the  wound  had  healed,  deglutition  was 
performed  without  difficulty.  The  patient's  health 
appears  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired  and  an  inspectun 
of  the  fauces  shows  that  there  has  been  no  recurrence. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  examination  of  Uk 
tumor  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Whitney: 

A  soft,  fragmentary  tiunor  mass,  half  the  size  of  a 
fist,  to  one  portion  of  which  the  muscle  was  adherent, 
and  to  another  a  bit  of  thyroid  cartilage. 

Microscopic  examination  showed  small  round  cells 
separated  by  very  fine  stroma  of  connective  tissue, 
with  here  and  there  cells  in  division. 

Small  round  celled  sarcoma. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Mackay  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  reports 
to  me  that  the  post-operative  treatment  consisted 
in  the  Coley  serum  treatment  for  four  weeks, 
which  was  abandoned  owing  to  objections  on 
part  of  patient.  X-ray  treatment  was  given  at 
first,  daily  for  one  week,  then  every  other  day 
for  a  week,  then  twice  a  week  for  two  weeks. 
The  patient  was  then  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
and  found  to  be  in  good  health,  with  no  recur- 
rence, one  year  after  operation.    . 
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A     METHOD    OF     RHINOPLASTY     ILLUSTHATED    BT 

PLASTIC  OPERATION  FOB   RODENT   ULCER  ON 

THE  FACE. 

BT  E.  A.  CODMAH,  H.D. 

In    the    Boston    Medical    and    Surgical 
Journal  for  Jan.  21, 1904,  appeared  a  lecture  on 
Epithelioma   by   Dr.  J.  C.  Warren.    The  case 
which  is  here  presented  serves  as  another  instance 
to  illustrate  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions. 
Dr.  Warren  gives  a  well  deserved  criticism  of 
the  recent  enthusiasm  for  the  x-ray  treatment 
of  epithelioma,  rodent  ulcer  and  kindred  forms 
of  malignant  disease.    The  following  is  a  quo- 
tation from  his  article:  "  The  x-ray  therapeutist 
should,     therefore,    make    himself    thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  more  advanced  and  malignant 
phases  of  rodent  ulcer  if  he  wishes  to  make  an 
mtelligent    selection    of    cases    for    treatment. 
There  are  one  or  two  cases  under  this  treatment 
shown  you  this  morning  which  would  be  better 
treated  b^  the  knife.    In  such  cases  the  dread 
of  the  knife  should  be  overcome  and  the  patient 
be  prevented  from  yielding  to  his  instinct  to  lean 
towards  the  more  popular  therapy.    There  are 
others,  however,  which  show  clearly  the  great 
advantage  which  we  possess  in  the  x-ray  treat- 
ment.    There  are  those  cases  in  which  the  disease 
is  superficial  and  spreading  over  a  large  surface, 
and  those  where  ulcers  are  multiple  and  on  promi- 
nent  portions  of  the  face  or  closely  grouped 
together  as  so  to  necessitate  the  extirpation  of  a 
large   piece   of   the   skin.     In   private   practice 
where  all  such  ailments  are  attended  to  m  their 
early  stages.  I  think  that  the  large  majority  should 
be  treated  by  excision  and  that  the  x-rays  should 
be    reserved   for  exceptional   cases   only.    The 
x-ray  treatment  is  tedious  and  expensive,  and 
a  severe  trial  to  the  strength  of  ner\'ous  and 
elderly  people,  who  must  be  prepared  to  go  out 
in  all  weathers  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Some  portions  of  the  diseased  growth  must  be 
aUowed  to  continue  in  its  course  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  months  before  it  yields  to  the  ray. 
During  such  a  long  period  of  time  it  might  pass 
from  tbe  benign  to  the  malignant  stage  and 
then  be  beyond  the  pale  of  sui^ery.     I  have  seen 
many  such  cases  dangerously  near  the  border 
line  and  feel  that  a  note  of  warning  is  necessary 
to  physicians  who  yield  too  readily  to  the  popular 
demand  for  x-ray  therapy." 

My  experience  with  x-ray  work  makes  me 
heartily  agree  with  Dr.  Warren's  conclusions, 
and  it 'seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  inappropriate 
to  reiterate  his  warning  to  the  profession  in 
regard  to  this  subject.  Even  though  I  have 
had  a  number  of  apparent  successes  from  simple 
x-ray  treatment  in  cases  of  epithelioma  and  rodent 
uli  er,  there  have  been  others  which  I  have  sup- 
pcsed  to  be  cured,  which  have  returned  and 
necessitated  ojieration  later.  I  believe  as  I 
all  rays  have  believed,*  and  have  told  each  patient 
th  it  I  have  treated  with  the  x-ray,  that  opera- 
tic n  is,  in  most  cases,  advisable,  and  that  the  x-ray 
sh  >uld  only  be  used  in  those  cases  in  which  the 

I    oluH  Hopkina  Hospital  Bnlletm,  VoL  xiv,  No.  146,  p.  121. 
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patient  positively  refuses  an  operation,  or  in 
which  interference  is  contra-indicated  from  some 
other  good  and  sufficient  reason.  In  such  a 
case  as  the  one  herewith  reported,  while  I  believe 
a  cure  with  the  x-ray  is  occasionally  possible,  I 
think  that  a  really  radical  operation  is  far  more 
advisable. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  perhaps  Dr. 
Warren  overstates  the  tediousness  and  danger 
of  the  x-ray  treatment,  for  in  some  cases  in  a 
few  weeks  success  is  achieved.  There  is  also 
something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  x-ray  in 
both  ante-  and  post-operative  treatment.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  that  even  now  many  cases  in 
which  operation  should  be  insisted  upon  are 
being  treated  by  the  x-ray. 


Fio.  1.  — Tbe  appearance  of  the  patient  on  May  31,  1904, 
before  operation.  The  portions  of  akin  included  in  the  dotted 
line.1  were  excised. 

The  patient  is  a  small,  fairly  well-developed  woman, 
fifty-nine  years  of  age.  She  has  always  been  well 
except  for  the  rodent  ulcer  on  her  face.  Twenty  years 
ago  she  noticed  a  pimple  on  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
of  the  nose;  shortly  after  it  became  ulcerated  and 
began  to  discharge.  For  the  first  twelve  years  it 
grew  very  slowly,  but  in  the  past  eight  years  has  grown 
faster.  It  was  operated  on  seven  years  ago  in  Fall 
River  and  again  four  years  ago  in  England.  Each 
time,  immediately  after  the  operation,  the  ulcer  has 
become  worse  than  before.  There  has  been  no  pain 
until  about  two  months  ago  when  sharp  darting  pains 
in  the  ulcer  occurred  at  irregular  intervals.  She  did 
not  think  she  had  lost  weight,  but  her  appearance  was 
decidedly  cachectic. 

For  the  si.x  months  previous  to  the  time  that  I  saw 
her  she  had  been  under  treatment  with  the  x-ray  in 
Fall  River.  Exposures  were  said  to  have  been  made 
every  other  day  from  June,  1903,  to  December,  1903; 
after  that  twice  a  week  up  to  May,  1904.  There  had 
been  but  slight  improvement. 

Examination:  There  was  nothing  abnormal  found 
in  the  heart,  iungs,  abdomen  or  kidneys.    As  shown 
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in  the  accompanying  photograph  there  was  an  ulcer 
situated  on  her  nose  which  had  destroyed  the  most 
of  the  nose  except  one  half  of  the  tip  and  the  right 
nostril.  In  connection  with  this  ulcer  there  were  two 
smaller  \ilcers  involving  the  inner  canthi  of  both  eyes. 
That  on  the  right  side  had  destroyed  portions  of  the 
upper  and  lower  lid  and  that  on  the  left  side  was  begin- 
ning to  invade  the  lids.  The  bridge  of  the  nose  between 
the  eyebrows  was  broadened  by  the  infiltration  of 


Fio.  2.  — The  patient  as  seen  on  Jan.  14,  1905.  The  let- 
tering corresponds  with  the  lettering  in  the  diagrams  below. 
The  lower  angles  of  the  incisions  show  on^  each  side  of  the  out- 
line of  the  jaw  as  little  projections  of  skin,  points  {d)  and  (A). 
The  fold  lying  between  Q)  and  (h)  is  due  merely  to  a  crease  in 
the  flap,  not  to  a  scar.  Notice  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
mouth  as  compared  to  Fig.  1,  showing  that  the  slack  in  the  tis- 
sue of  the  cheek  has  been  taken  up.  Since  the  skin  over  the 
malar  bone  is  less  mobile  than  the  portions  about  the  mouth 
and  cheek,  the  soar  draws  up  toward-  point  (h)  instead  of 
allowing;  the  comers  of  the  mouth  to  fall  naturally.  On  the 
other  side  in  a  similar  way  point  (6)  is  drawn  up  since  it  is 
sewed  to  the  more  fixed  skin  over  the  right  malar  Done.  The 
action  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  on  both  sides  is  not 
interfered  with  so  that  the  patient  can  close  her  eyes  perfectly. 
When  she  wears  glasses  the  soars  are  much  less  conspicuous 
and  are  certainly  no  worse  than  seen  in  the  photogr^n. 

cancerous  tissue  beneath  the  skin.  The  ulcer  in  the 
nose  itself  exposed  and  involved  a  portion  of  the  nasal 
septum  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  right  superior 
maxilla.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  were  raised  and 
indurated  so  that  the  disease  extended  considerably 
further  beneath  the  skin  than  is  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph. 

Operation,  June  2, 1904.  The  patient  was  placed  on 
her  back  with  the  chest  raised  and  head  hanging 
di^tly  backward.  The  posterior  nares  were  plugged 
with  gauze.  A  cautery  point  was  introduced  into  the 
ulcer  and  the  septum  divided  behind  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  The  mucous  membrane  on  the  turbinate  bones 
and  the  nasal  process  of  the  upper  jaw  was  also  divided 
with  the  cautery.  An  incision  was  then  made  down 
to  the  bone  and  completely  surrounding  all  the  dis- 
eased area  together  with  a  liberal  margin.  This 
incision  of  necessity  removed  the  inner  half  or  more  of 
both  eyelids  on  the  right  side  and  the  inner  third  of 
both  eyelids  on  the  left  and  extended  higher  on  the 
forehead  in  the  median  line  than  the  supra-orbital 
ridge.    Nothing  was  left  of  the  nose  except  a  half  of 


the  very  tip  and  the  rim  of  the  right  noetril.  The 
incision  was  carried  to  the  bone  even  in  the  orfoit  on 
both  sides,  the  conjunctiva  being  included  as  far  as 
where  it  was  reflected  on  the  eyeball.  Althou^  the 
hemorrhage  from  this  incision  was  at  first  ticmendous, 
it  was  controlled  entirely  by  pressure,  no  attonpt  bong 
made  to  apply  hemostatics.  The  soft  parts  which 
were  thus  included  in  the  circle  of  incision  were  pushed 
from  the  bone  with  a  periosteal  elevator,  except  in 
certain  regions  where  the  growth  came  very  near  the 
bone;  in  these  regions  the  bone  was  freely  chiseled 
away.  This  involved  removing  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  anterior  half  of  the  septum,  the  nasal  bones,  the 
lachrymal  bones,  tiie  nasal  processes  of  the  superior 
maxilla  and  the  anterior  walls  of  the  frontal  sinus, 
portions  of  the  turbinate  bones  and  portions  of  tiie 
anterior  ethmoidal  cells;  thus  in  the  end  a  pyramidal 
piece  of  tissue  was  removed,  with  its  base  formed  by 
the  nose,  by  the  brow  between  the  eyebrows  and  by 
the  inner  canthi,  and  its  apex  by  portions  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  When  this  mass  was  re- 
moved the  whole  field  was  thoroughly  cleansed  wiUi 
salt  solution  and  the  cautery  again  applied  to  the 
bleeding  points  inside  the  nose  and  tlioae  portioDS 
which  were  considered  in  any  way  suspicious  in  regard 
to  extension  of  the  disease.  Several  polyps  were  also 
removed  with  the  cautery.  When  the  fidd  was  thus 
cleared  the  right  nostril  (which  was  dangling  freely 
without  any  support  since  the  septum  had  been  re- 
moved), the  cheek,  the  brows  and  lids  and  the  other 
soft  parts  retracted  from  the  center  of  the  wound, 
leaving  the  eyeballs  exposed  without  any  covering, 
and  what  remained  of  the  septum  and  turbinate  bones 
visible  back  to  the  palate.  The  retraction  of  the 
tissues  towards  the  periphery  of  the  face  was  so  great 


Fia.  3.  —  The  formation  of  the  flap  on  the  ri^t  ade.  When  the 
spiral  flap  outlined  in  the  figure  is  rotated,  point  (6)  is  sutured  to 
the  more  firmly  attached  skin  over  the  malar  bone  at  (»);  this 
causes  a  reduplication  of  the  flap  in  the  line  (e-z)  in  (^g.  4))  whick 
would  stand  out  near  the  angle  of  the  nose  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.    A 

8 art  of  this  projecting  fold  was  excised  at  the  seoood  oparatian. 
In  the  opposite  side  this  very  reduplication  due  to  the  twisting  of 
the  flap  helps  to  form  the  nostril. 

that  it  seemed  impossible  to  arrange  any  fi&pa  which 
would  cover  the  defect.  To  do  this,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing method  was  adopted.  A  spiral  incision  was 
carried  down  the  cheek  on  to  the  neck  below  the  angle 
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of  the  jaw,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram, 
The  Bap  thus  formed  on  each  side  was  unooifed  and  the 
parts  marked  a,  b,  c  were  carried  to  the  positions 
shown  in  the  diafqram.  The  flaps  were  so  thoroughly 
freed  that  no  tension  was  caused  on  the  stitches.  By 
rolling  the  comer  of  the  flap  on  the  left,  a  new  nostnl 


Fio.  4,  —  When  the  spiral  flap  has  been  rotated  to  the  forehead 
a  defect  in  the  oheek  is  left  between  (b)  and  ^d),  Fig.  3.  The  domire 
of  this  f  omu  a  noj^  line  (6-^  which  takea  somewhat  the  f  onu  shown 
in  the  diacram  (Fis.  4)  owing  to  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  tissue 
on  the  side  toward  the  chin.  This  is  easily  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  one  eannot  pull  the  tissues  overlymg  the  malar  bone  and 
parotid  regi(»  downward,  but  can  pull  the  cheek  and  comer  of  the 
month  upward.  Below  the  edges  of  the  jaw,  however,  the  tension 
is  very  httle  on  either  side. 

was  made  and  what  remained  of  the  hds  was  sutured 
to  the  flaps  in  such  a  way  that  the  eyeballs  were 
covered.  The  dead  space  beneath  these  flaps  was 
drained  by  three  cigarette  drains,  two  in  the  nostrils 
and  the  other  in  the  right  naso-labial  fold.  No  dress- 
ing was  applied  and  the  plugging  in  the  posterior  nares 
was  not  removed  until  some  hours  later. 

Owing  to  the  hemorrhage,  the  patient  was  in  a 
critical  condition  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  and 
required  salt  infusion  and  stimulation,  but  she  reacted 
wdl  and  was  fairly  comfortable  on  the  following  day. 
To  my  surprise  almost  a  perfect  first  intention  occurred 
and  tlie  wound  healed  mcely  with  the  exception  of  the 
remains  of  the  right  eyelids  which  in  about  two  weeks 
parted  from  their  stitches  and  retracted  outwards, 
leaving  the  cornea  exposed.  Owing  to  tliis  the  cornea 
was  damaged  and  a  small  ulceration  formed  on  it 
which  ultimately  badlv  damaged  the  sight  in  the  right 
eye.  Dr.  Haskell  of  tne  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  kindly 
saw  the  case  in  consultation  with  me,  and  on  the  first 
of  July  the  patient  was  transferred  to  the  Eye  and  E^r 
Infirmary  '«nth  her  wounds  nearly  healed,  but  her 
ri^t  eye  being  still  in  a  very  critical  condition.  Under 
his  skuful  treatment  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea  healed, 
and  on  Julv  26  she  was  again  transferred  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  to  have  a  minor  plastic 
operation  done  to  perfect  the  healing  of  the  right  lids. 

At  this  time  the  remains  of  the  right  eyelids  were 
free  so  that  they  did  not  come  together  at  the  inner 
canthus  so  as  to  enable  them  to  close  and  protect  the 
efo  from  injury.  There  still  existed  a  small  granulat- 
ing arm  near  the  inner  canthus  of  the  left  eye  also. 


Besides  these  two  places,  there  was  a  point  where  the 
flap  over  the  right  side  of  the  face  was  puckered,  whidi 
caused  an  uf^v  elevation,  and  near  by  it  a  small  sinus 
leading  into  the  interior  of  the  nose.  On  July  27,  by 
small  plastic  operations,  I  was  able  to  remedy  these 
defects  and,  suspecting  recurrence  in  the  small  granu- 
lating area,  I  removed  it  and  closed  the  gi^  wiUi 
stitches.    Primary  healing  followed. 

Dr.  Channing  Simmons  has  given  the  following 
report  of  the  small  piece  removed  at  this  operation: 
"  Microscopical  examination  showed  granulation  tissue 
in  yrbich  were  many  small  solid  masses  of  epithelial 
ceUs.  On  the  border  the  section  was  covered  by  a 
piece  of  epidermis  which  showed  a  tendency  to  form 
epithelial  mgrowths. 

Diagnosis:  Squamous  cell  Carcinoma. 

The  patient  was  discharged  from  the  hospital 
on  Aug.  8  with  instructions  to  contmue  x-ray 
treatment  over  the  former  seat  of  the  iilcer. 
Since  then  she  has  had  four  exposures.  She 
has  kindly  consented  to  allow  me  to  show  her 
here  to-night.  I  think  I  may  claim  that  her 
appearance,  while  not  distinctly  beautiful,  is 
still  improved  as  compared  to  her  appearance 
shown  in  the  photograph  taken  before  the  opera- 
tion. There  is  no  recurrence  of  the  disease  as 
yet,  and  the  patient  feels  satisfied  with  her 
appearance.  If  she  desired  it,  a  good  deal  of 
improvement  might  stall  be  made  by  turning  in 
the  comer  of  the  left  nostril  and  excising  portions 
of  the  scar. 

The  damage  to  her  right  eye  has  resulted  in 


Fio.  5.  —  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  rpinl  an  thi» 
tide  ie  Ike  revent  at  that  on  the  right,  in  other  words,  the  direction 
of  the  pedicle  is  exactly  the  reverse.  This  allows  the  flap  to  be 
carried  on  to  the  nostril  instead  of  on  to  the  forehead.  The  result- 
ing sear,  as  on  the  oppoeite  side,  forms  one  line  from  (A)  to  (i)  while 
the  pedicle  of  the  flap  is  (A-o).  The  incinon  below  the  eye  to  the 
point  (o)  may  be  necessary  to  give  greater  freedom  to  the  flap. 

partial  blindness  in  that  eye.  I  am  sure  that 
this  could  have  been  avoided  if  I  had  been  wise 
enough  to  have  consulted  Dr.  Haskell  as  to  the 
proper  treatment  immediately  after  theoperation, 
I  desire  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the 
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method  of  using  a  spiral  incision  in  the  flabby 
part  of  the  cheeks  to  obtdn  the  flaps  to  cover 
the  defect.  The  chief  point  is  that  the  flaps 
can  be  made  long  enough  to  reach  to  distant 
parts  of  the  face  without  producing  tension  on 
the  stitches  —  which  is  the  sina  qua  non  of 
success  in  plastic  surgery.  The  flaps  must  take 
only  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  for  deep 
incision  would  damage  the  branches  of  the  facial 
nerve  and  Steno's  duct.  Yet  the  flaps  must 
take  all  the  subcutaneotis  tissue  possible,  for 
in  thdr  new  position  their  under  _  surface  is 
necessarily  left  raw  and  cannot  obtain  its  nour- 
ishment from  underlying  parts. 


Fia.  6.  —  Shown  the  position  of  the  acar  on  the  left  side.  Owing 
to  the  sharp  anterior  edge  of  the  malar  bone  a  furrow  f ormsin  the  flap 
between  (i^  and  (A)  correeponding  to  the  naso-labial  fold.  This  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  (F)  should  lie  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  (e) 
ourves  over  to  form  the  right  nostril  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

A  somewhat  annoying  result  of  the  operation 
has  been  that  since  the  lachry&al  ducts  were 
entirely  removed  the  patient  has  to  use  her 
handkerchief  frequently  to  keep  her  tears  from 
running  down  her  face. 

It  was  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  W.  B. 
Conant  that  I  was  able  to  operate  on  this  case 
in  his  service  last  summer. 

In  the  accompanying  plates  an  effort  has  been 
made  by  diagrams  to  show  the  method  of  forma- 
tion of  the  flaps  in  this  case.  While  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  close  as  laige  a  defect  as  was  made 
by  the  operation  in  this  case,  this  same  method 
might  be  used  to  repair  defects  in  any  portion 
of  the  nose,  since  this  case  shows  that  it  is  possible 
to  carry  flaps  formed  in  this  manner  to  any 
part  of  the  nose.  It  is  doubtful  whether  similar 
spiral  flaps  could  be  thus  formed  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  body,  but  the  skin  of  the  face 
permits  it  because  of  its  great  arte'ial  blood 
supply.  In  this^  case  the  flaps  did  well  from  the 
first.  It  is  obvious  that  in  males  the  presence 
of  the  beard  would  be  a  decided  disadvantage. 


THE  USE   AND  VALUE   OF  MECHAinCAL  THEBA- 
PEUTICS. 

BT  If.  BOBHM,  M.D. 

In  accordance  with  the  invitation  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you 
the  foUowing  paper  on  the  use  and  the  value  of 
mechanical  therapeutics. 

The  elements  of  mechanic  treatment — gym- 
nastics, passive  motions  and  massage  —  are  not 
new,  and  their  value  is  generally  recognized,  but 
the  means  we  now  employ  are  new.  I  refer  to 
the  apparatus  built  after  the  indications  of  Dr. 
Zander,  a  Swedish  phsrsician,  who  is  still  living 
at  Stockholm,  and  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the 
development  of  these  machines  and  in  the  scien- 
tific perfecting  of  mechano-therapeatics.  The 
apparatus  has  been  improved  by  others,  and 
we  use  some  other  appliances  not  Zander's, 
besides,  of  course,  oiu:  hands. 

The  question  in  which  you  are  undoubtedly 
most  interested  is  this:  Does  mechano-therapy 
bring  us  anything  new;  and  if  so,  is  its  assurance 
valuable  enough  to  warrant  the  construction 
and  purchase  of  apparatus,  which  is  very  expen- 
sive? Would  not  the  long  established  methods 
of  manual  treatment  answer  all  the  require- 
ments? 

Before  I  give  a  definite  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, I  will  explain  briefly  what  we  call  mechan- 
ical treatment.  This  treatment  is  threefold, 
namely:  (1)  The  most  perfect  form  of  medical 
gymnastics.  (2)  The  most  perfect  form  of 
passive  motion.  (3)  The  supplementing  of  the 
hand  by  apparatus  in  applying  massage. 

Gymnastics,  up  to  recent  tim^,  has  meant 
simply  free  exercises.  The  advantages  accruing 
from  the  employment  of  apparatus  are,  (a)  tie 
possibility  of  focusing  the  treatment  upon  an^ 
particular  group  of  muscles,  and  (b)  tl^  possi- 
bility of  exact  dosage  in  exercise.  We  give 
gymnastic  exercises  with  the  assistance  of 
"  resisting '"  apparatus,  specially  constructed 
for  this  purpose.  This  apparatus  is  the  foremost 
feature  of  the  Zander  treatment,  and  makes 
mechfuiical  therapeutics  reaJly  scientific. 

The  same  is  true  of  passive  motions.  They 
had  always  been  given  by  hand.  In  certam 
cases  this  may  be  suSicient,  but  it  is  easily  under- 
stood that  it  has  serious  shortcomings.  It  is 
often  painful,  lacks  steadiness  and  power,  and  is 
sometimes  useless,  because  insufficient  to  relax 
the  spasm  of  the  muscles.  An  apparatus  espe- 
cially constructed  for  this  purpose  avoids  all  these 
disadvantages. 

The  efllciency  of  Zander's  apparatus  for  passive 
motion  is  so  great  that  it  compares  favorably 
with  manipulation  imder  ether.  There  are  cases 
where  good  results  are  obtained  by  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  joints,  instead  of  "  brisement 
ford."  In  these  cases  we  avoid  the  ether,  and 
the  improvement  which  we  gain  is  permanoit, 
for  after  treatment  we  are  able  to  accomplish 
by  active  motion  what  we  gained  previously 
through  passive. 

Regarding  the  third  advantage  of  Zandei's 
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apparatus,  the  supplementing  of  maniud  mas- 
sage by  mechanical  appliances,  we  know  that 
from  many  points  of  view  the  haiid  is  inadequate, 
gets  easily  tired  and  is  never  as  reliable  as  an 
apparatus.  To  avoid  these  shortcomings,  the 
forms  of  apparatus  that  give  vibration  and  per- 
cussion have  been  invented.  But  please  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  at  all  our  purpose  to  supplant, 
but  only  to  supplement,  manual  massage  by 
apparatus. 

The  applicability  of  our  method  is  manifold. 
It  may  be  the  essential  part  of  treatment;  in 
other  cases  it  is  employed  in  connection  with 
other  methods. 

In  the  group  of  surgical  affections  benefited 
by  this  treatment  we  find  the  fractiucs  and  their 
sequdffi,  such  as  stiffness  and  atrophy,  which  are 
especially  fit  to  be  treated  by  our  method;  also 
contusions,  sprains,  contractures  and  adhesions 
after  sepees,  etc. 

From  the  group  of  orthopedic  diseases  which 
we  can  help  I  will  quote  deformities  of  the  spine, 
"functional  back,"  habitual  scoliosis,  rheumatic 
affections  of  the  muscles,  the  sequelie  of  rheu- 
matism and  infectious  arthritis;  also  atrophic 
and  hypertrophic  arthritis  to  a  certain  extent. 

Among  nervous  diseases  we  treat  peripheral 
and  spinal  paralysis,  where  all  that  can  be  done 
on  a  physiological  basis  is  obtained  through 
mechanical  treatment  in  the  easiest  and  quickest 
vay.  Good  results  have  been  reached  also  in 
sp^ic  pu^ysis.  Hemiplegia  and  cerebral  paral- 
ysis in  children,  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  state 
of  primary  contracture,  are  very  favorable  cases 
for  mechano-therapeutics.  Our  treatment  in 
cases  of  neurasthenia  and  hysteria  is  also  often 
helpful,  partly  through  its  psychic  influence. 

Among  diseases  of  internal  organs  we  treat 
especially  heart  troubles.  Much  can  be  done  to 
support  and  to  improve  the  compensation.  We 
find  in  the  work  done  in  this  field  by  Zander's 
apparatus  a  distinct  resemblance  to  the  Oertel 
treatment.  The  respiratory  gymnastics  per- 
formed by  the  Zander  apparatus  enables  us  to 
combat  adhesions  of  the  pleura  and  those  formed 
after  pneumonia.  Obesity  and  constipation  are 
also  benefited. 

You  may  be  surprised  by  the  number  and 
diversity  of  the  diseases  treated  by  the  mechan- 
ical method,  but  you  must  not  forget  that  in 
many  cases  the  treatment  is  symptomatic.  We 
control  not  simply  one  set  of  influences,  but  a 
great  variety  of  remedies  that  can  all  be  applied 
through  apparatus. 

Our  method  may  meet  with  the  objection  that 
it  is  applied  often  in  cases  where  we  have  no 
sufficient  theoretical  justification.  But  against 
tlus  objection  I  urge  first:  Since  our  method  is 
still  a  comparatively  new  one,  its  scientific  justi- 
fication has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  worked  out. 
Secondly,  that  in  a  method  based  only  upon 
practical  experience,  practice  must  always  pre- 
cede theory.  But  no  one  has  any  right,  on  this 
account,  to  call  our  treatment  an  unscientific 
one. 
Mechano-therapy  has  been  widely  used  in 


Europe.  In  Germany,  alone,  there  were,  in  1901, 
fifty-eight  different  institutions  furnished  with  a 
complete  set  of  Zander  apparatus,  besides  a  large 
number  of  smaller  establishments  furnished  with 
the  apparatus  of  other  systems,  such  as  the  Herz, 
the  Krukenberg  and  the  Thilo. 

Every  German  hospital  has,  according  to  its 
means,  a  larger  or  smaller  department  for  mechan- 
ical treatment.  Almost  every  watering  place 
has  its  mechano-therapeutic  institution.  Those 
at  Nauheim  and  Baden-Baden  are  well  known. 
The  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  have  each 
a  chair  of  mechano-therap^. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  astonishing  that 
mechanical  treatment  scientifically  applied  is  so 
rare  in  the  United  States.  Only  six  establish- 
ments in  the  States  are  furnished  with  Zander 
apparatus,  and  our  science  is  often  generalized  and 
abused  in  the  most  absurd  manner.  This  fact  is 
the  explanation  of  the  luiiversal  mistrust  with 
which  the  new  treatment  is  often  received  by 
the  American  physician.  Our  new  department 
at  the  hospital  should  go  far  to  dispel  this  distust. 

I  hope  I  shall  have  occasion,  during  the  winter, 
to  show  you  at  these  meetings  some  results  of 
mechanical  treatment  scientifically  applied,  and 
I  hope  to  convince  you  that  the  new  method  is 
really  a  valuable  one. 

DISCUSSION. 

Db.  J.  J.  FtPTNAM:  I  have  followed  this  work  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I 
have,  myaelf ,  tried  a  good  many  of  the  pieces  of  appa- 
ratus, partly  as  an  observer  and  partly  as  6,  patient, 
and  certainly  found  them  very  excdlent.  A  good 
many  of  the  patients  who  used  formerly  to  come  to 
the  Nervous  Department  now  make  their  way  to  the 
Orthopedic  room,  so  that  Dr.  Goldthwait  can  speak 
of  them  better  than  I.  I  think  that  the  treatment  is 
given  better  by  means  of  this  apparatus  than  by  any 
other  mechanical  treatment  that  I  know,  or  better, 
at  least,  than  any  that  is  within  the  reach  of  most 
patients.  Even  in  the  neurasthenic  cases,  where  the 
treatment  must  be  empirical,  its  use  has  certainly 
done  much  good.  The  general  air  of  cheerfulness  in 
the  room,  and  the  sight  of  the  other  people  apparently 
improving,  contribute  very  much  to  giving  a  sense  of 
confidence.  Patients  who  have  gone  there  from  Ward 
G  and  from  the  Out-Fatient  Department  have  been 
benefited.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  apparatus  for 
percussion,  for  example,  and  the  opportunity  for  all 
sorts  of  balancing  movements  by  means  of  the  remark- 
able camd-hump  movement  are  very  striking  indeed, 
and  if  anything  in  that  line  can  do  good  to  constipa- 
tion, as  I  think  it  can,  that  should. 

Db.  J.  E.  GouyrHWArr:  What  has  been  demon- 
strated most  clearly  is  that  mechanical  treatment  of 
this  sort  permits  of  more  accuracjr  than  can  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way.  The  number  of  patients  there 
treated  every  day  is  quite  large,  more  than  could  be 
hsmdled  by  manual  treatment,  which  would  mean  a 
large  niunber  of  people,  and  the  standard  set  by  these 
machines  is  better  than  the  standard  which  would  be 
set  by  the  average  masseur  whom  the  hospital  could 
employ.  A  large  number  of  patients  who  formerly 
came  here  and  were  treated  in  an  unsatisfactory  way 
are  now  sent  there,  with  improvement  in  their  general 
and  local  conditions.  Dr.  Bohm's  basis  is  a  sue  one, 
as  he  endeavors  to  have  a  patholosical  basis  for  his 
treatment  in  every  case,  and  to  oft  out  empirically 
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the  most  favorable  caaea,  instead  of  feeling  that  every 
case  wiU  be  benefited  by  his  treatment.  He  examines 
the  cases,  puts  some  aside  and  encourages  others. 

NON-TUBERCULOUS     DISEASE      OF      THE     SACRO- 
ILIAC JOINT. 

BT  1.  B.  OOLDTHWAir,  M.D. 

I  WISH  to  show  a  patient  and  demonstrate  some 
anatomical  preparations,  showing  that  under 
normal  conditions  the  sacro-iliac  articulations 
are  true  joints,  and  that  in  them,  both  in  men 
and  in  women,  there  is  definite  motion.  The 
motion  which  is  demonstrated  on  the  anatomical 
preparation  is  upon  a  transverse  axis  drawn 
about  midway  throiigh  the  body  of  the  sacrum, 
and  consists  of  a  forward  and  back  tilting. 

It  is  without  question  true,  as  the  result  of 
clinical  observation  and  as  the  result  of  the 
patholo^cal  specimens  shown,  that  the  sacro- 
iliac articulations  are  subject  to  disease  the  same 
as  other  joints,  and  the  patient  shown  illustrated 
this,  having  a  hypertrophic  arthritic  proc^  in 
both  the  lower  spmc  and  one  sacro-iliac  articula- 
tion. 

As  the  result  of  the  clinical  study  it  is  dndoubt- 
edly  true  that  under  certain  conditions,  either 
as  the  result  of  injury  which  may  come  to  either 
sex,  or  in  women  as  the  result  of  pregnancy,  the 
amoimt  of  motion  may  be  considerably  increased 
and  lead  to  great  instability  in  such  use  of  the 
body  as  would  occasion  strain  upon  those  parts. 

A  brace  was  shown  designed  by  Dr.  R.  B. 
Osgood,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  limiting  the 
motion  in  the  sacro-iliac  articulations. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Cabot:  Do  any  cases  formerly  called 
"  lumbago  "  come  under  this  new  disease? 

Dr.  ^ijyrHWAiT:  It  explains  a  great  many  eases  of 
lumbago  in  which  we  do  not  find  any  lumbar  rigidity. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam:  Is  the  pain  localized  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  synchondrosis,  or  over  other  parts  of 
the  back  as  well? 

Dr.  GoLDTHWAir:  Practically  always  over  the  syn- 
chondrosis. Women  put  their  fingers  ri^t  on  the 
two  spots.  Women  complain  most  of  the  heavy, 
dragging  pain.  The  man  whom  I  showed  to-night 
complained  of  sharp  pain.  It' is  interesting  to  note 
also,  that  the  women  complain  as  a  rule  much  more 
of  the  backache  at  the  menstrual  period  and  that 
there  is  a  physiological  relaxation  of  the  sacro-iliac 
joint  at  iMt  time  just  as  at  the  period  of  pr^nancy. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Harrington:  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
septic  disease  of  this  joint? 

Dr.  Gouxthwait  :  Yes,  I  have  seen  a  septic  arthritis. 

Dr.  Harrington:  I  recall  a  case  where  there  was 
septic  disease  connected  witii  the  articulation.  I  saw 
it  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

Dr.  Mixtsr:  Is  disease  common  in  this  joint? 

Dr.  Goldhtwait:  Very  common. 

a  case  of  sudden  death  associated  with 

STATUS  LYMPHATICUS. 

BT  OSCAB  RICBAXDSON,  M.D., 

At  the  clinical  meeting  of  the  staff  of  the 
hospital  on  Feb.  12,  1904, 1  gave  a  brief  accoimt 
of  the  conditions  foimd  at  autopsy  in  a  case  of 
Dr.  Mumford's  where  sudden  and  tmaccountable 


death  followed  hard  upon  what  seemed  to  have 
been  a  successful  operation  for  removal  of  a 
tumor  of  the  jaw.  The  autopsy,  however, 
clearly  showed  that  the  case  was  one  of  that 
increasing  group  associated  with  sudden  death 
without  apparent  cause  and  known  as  status 
lymphaticus. 

In  association  with  Dr.  Mumford's  case  I  now  wisb 
to  call  yoTir  attention  to  another  instance  of  sudden 
death  occurring  shortly  after  a  surgical  operation, 
and  which  the  autopsy  demonstratea  to  be  another 
case  of  status  lymphaticus.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Dr.  Beach  into  whose  service  the  patient  came,  I  would 
say  that  the  case  was  that  of  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age, 
who  came  to  the  Accident  Room  suffering  from  a  cut 
in  the  region  of  his  right  knee,  which  he  stated  had 
been  m^de  with  a  piece  of  glass.  A  phyedcal  exami- 
nation was  made  and  nothing  contra  indicating,  ether 
was  administered  and  the  cut  which  extended  into  the 
knee  joint  received  proper  surgical  attention.  The 
patient  was  then  taken  to  the  ward  as  usual.  Shortly 
after  his  arrived  in  the  ward  he  vomited,  but  this  was 
atten^d  to  by  placing  him  in  proper  position  and 
clearing  out  ms  mouth  and  pharynx.  I^e  patient, 
however,  became  slightiy  cyanotic,  gasped  feebly; 
his  pulse  could  not  be  felt  nor  his  heart  sounds  heard, 
and,  althou^  tracheotomy  and  artificial  respiration 
were  inunediatdy  resorted  to,  he  died.  It  was  decided 
that  the  case  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  medico- 
legal examiner.  Dr.  Harris,  and  through  his  courtesy 
the  autopsy  was  performed  at  this  hospital  and  in  his 
presence. 

At  the  autopsy  the  body  presented  was  that  of  a  boy 
of  nine  years  of  age,  wdl  developed  and  fairly  wdi 
nourished.  In  the  slan  in  the  region  of  the  rig^t  knee 
there  was  a  linear  woimd  closed  with  sutures. 

On  section  the  abdominal  viscera  were  normal  iu 
appearance,  but  on  removing  the  sternum  a  greatly 
enhirged  thymus  gland  was  startlingly  visible.  Hie 
organ  extended  as  a  ton^e-shaped  mass  of  pinkish 
gray,  rather  soft  elastic  tissue  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  thyroid  gland  down  in  front  of  the  trachea, 
and  between  the  lungs  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  ventricle  and  covering  over  the  first  portions  of 
the  aorta,  the  pulmonary  artery  and  a  part  of  the 
right  auricle.  Its  greatest  dimensions  were  12  cm.  in 
lei^th  by  4.5  cm.  in  width  by  3  cm.  in  thickneas. 

The  heart  was  not  remarkable,  but  the  aorta  was 
small,  its  intima  smooth  and  its  wall  very  pale  and  of 
almost  paper-like  thinness.  The  cervical  and  mesen- 
teric l}rmphatic  glands  were  sUghtiy  enlarged.  Hie 
trachea  and  bronchi,  on  section,  were  free  and  pre- 
sented a  reddened  mucosa,  bathed  with  a  sli^t  amount 
of  reddish  mucus-like  material. 

The  lungs,  on  section,  presented  no  areas  of  consoli- 
dation, but  showed  here  and  there  small  hemorrhagic 
spots. 

The  above  mentioned  conditions  found  at 
autopsy  clearly  classify  the  case  as  one  of  status 
lymphaticus. 

The  number  of  reported  cases  of  status 
lymphaticus  by  different  observers  is  now  numer- 
ous enough  to  establish  for  it  what  may  be  called 
a  fairly  definite  pathological  condition,  although 
we  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  how  the  sudden  death 
so  strikingly  associated  with  this  condition  is 
brought  about.  A  large  number  of  cases  are 
found  at  autopsy  in  young  children  where  death 
has  been  sudden  and  unaccountable,  and  where, 
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in  many  instances^  dyspnea  has  been  the  marked 
dinical  feature,  giving  to  these  cases  the  name 
of  thymic  asthma.  Other  cases  are  those  asso- 
ciated with  anesthesia  and  surgical  operations 
with  unexpected  death,  while  some  are  found  at 
autopsy  where  death  has  occurred  after  physical 
shocks  which  ordinarily  would  have  produced  no 
lasting  effect.  The  condition  of  status  lymphat- 
icus  has  also  been  foimd  at  autopsy  accom- 
panying infections  where  death  has  occurred  too 
soon  to  be  accoimted  for  by  the  infectious  process, 
and  we  have  recently  performed  an  autopsy  where 
the  conditions  toxoid  seemed  to  prove  tUs  asso- 
ciation to  be  probable. 

Various  observers  have  found  the  condition 
to  be  present  in  epilepsy,  exophthalmic  goiter, 
rachitis,  and  in  cases  where  pathological  changes 
in  the  suprarenal  bodies  have  been  stated  to 
exist.  Tms  co-existence  of  pathological  condi- 
tions, however,  appears  to  be  inconstant,  although 
the  character  of  the  disease  is  probably  modified 
by  it. 

At  autopsy  these  cases  of  status  lymphaticus 
present  an  enlarged  thymus,  a  small,  thin-walled 
aorta,  more  or  less  hyperplasia  of  the  l}rmphatic 
apparatus  and  with  the  enlarged  thjrmus  appear- 
ing to  be  the  constant  factor.  Just  how  this 
condition  brings  about  death  has  not  as  yet  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated.  In  the  cases  of 
young  children,  as  Jacobi  has  pointed  out,  the 
space  for  the  thymus  gland  is  pretty  small  and 
it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  an  enlarged 
congested  thymus  might  bring  about  death  from 
pressure  on  the  trachea,  the  nerves  and  the  great 
blood  vessels. 

Some  experimental  work  has  been  done  in 
regard  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  suletances 
obtained  from  the  thymus  gland,  but  without 
any  edequate  solution  of  the  problem.  Bltmier 
has  called  attention  to  the  hypothesis  that  the 
condition  known  as  status  lymphaticus  is  prob- 
ably associated  with,  if  not  due  to,  a  condition 
of  intennittent  lymphotoxemia  and  that  it  may 
be  associated  with  sudden  death  as  a  result  of 
Ijrmphotoxemia  alone  in  some  cases,  or  as  a 
restilt  of  the  action  of  toxic,  physical  or  psychic 
injuries  which  are  rendered  much  more  powerful 
than  TMual  by  the  predisposing  action  of  the 
lymphotoxemia.  He  bases  this  hypothesis  on 
the  idea  that  individuals  who  are  the  subjects 
of  the  status  lymphaticus  are  bom  with  an 
instability  of  the  mechanism  regulating  the 
"  horror  autotoxicus,"  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the 
lymphatic  apparatus  is  concerned,  so  that  they 
are  subject  to  intermittent  attacks  of  lympho- 
t(ncemia  which  may  lead  to  reflex  nervous  phe- 
nomena of  various  kinds,  or  may  cause  death 
from  cardiac  paralysis.  By  the  term  "  horror 
autotoxicus  "  he  refers  to  the  regulatory  mechan- 
ism which  prevents  either  the  action  or  the  forma- 
tion of  autocytotoxins  in  consequence  of  absorp- 
tion of  our  own  degenerated  and  dead  cells  which 
Welch  called  attention  to  in  his  Huxley  lecture. 

In  further  support  of  the  hypothesis,  he  calls 
attention  to  tbe  great  similanty  which  exists 
between  the  histological  pictures  of  the  gland 


tissue  in  status  Ijmiphaticus  and  those  in  Flex- 
ner's  description  of  the  gland  tissue  of  guinea  pigs, 
showing  lesions  produced  by  lymphotoxins. 
This  h}rpothe8is  is  a  fascinating  one,  but  requires, 
as  does  the  entire  subject  of  the  ductless  glands, 
further  investigation. 

The  following  cases  are  of  interest  as  being 
instances  of  successful  surgical  interference  in 
thymic  asthma; 

One  reported  by  Konig,'  was  a  child  nine  weeks  old, 
which  aince  it  was  eight  days  old  had  suffwed  from 
eevere  attacks  of  dyspnea.  The  thymus  was  made 
out  to  be  enlarged,  extending  to  the  cricoid  in  the  neck. 
By  means  of  a  transverse  incision  it  was  exposed,  the 
cervical  portion  excised,  and  the  thoracio  portion 
drawn  up  and  andiored  by  sutures  to  the  fascia  over 
the  manubrium.  The  operation  was  completely  suo- 
ceesful  in  relieving  the  dyspnea,  and  healing  was 
uneventful. 

The  other  case,  reported  by  Si^el,'  was  a  boy  of 
two  and  a  half  years,  who  had  been  tracheotomized 
for  a  sudden  attack  of  dyspnea.  The  insertion  of  an 
ordinary  cann\Ua  did  not  afford  relief,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  tube  had  been  inserted  nearly  to  the  tracheal 
bifurcation  that  the  dyspnea  ceased.  A  diagnoms  of 
enlarged  thymus  was  made,  and  the  thymus  was 
drawn  up  and  sutured  to  the  fascia  over  the  sternum. 
Recovery  was  uneventful,  with  no  recurrence  of  the 
dyspnea. 

A   CASE  OF  MONOPLEGIA  AND  APHONIA  OF  TWENTY 
teaks'    DURATION. 

BT  H.  C.  BALDWIN,  M-D. 

This  case  was  shown  at  a  clinical  meeting  a 
year  ago.  At  that  time  the  patient  was  just 
beginiung  to  speak  in  a  natural  voice  and  to 
walk.  The  society  may  be  interested  to  see  the 
further  development  of  the  case. 

A  brief  rdsum£  of  the  case  is  as  follows:  The  patient 
is  thirty-nine  years  old;  single,  a  native  of  the  South 
and  bdongs  to  a  good  family.  Up  to  the  age  of  nine- 
teen the  patient  had  been  comparatively  strong,  and 
was  able  to  walk  and  run  as  well  as  any  one.  She 
had  no  trouble  with  her  voice.  As  a  child  she  used 
to  walk  in  her  sleep,  especially  when  she  was  excited. 
K  there  were  to  be  a  party  or  a  pincic,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  fasten  her  to  ihe  bed  the  night  before  to 
prevent  her  from  wandering  around  the  house. 

liiere  is  no  history  of  any  injury  except  that  the 
winter  before  her  sickness  began,  she  fell  from  the 
second  roimd  of  a  ladder  and  struck  the  back  of  her 
head.  She  was  not  unconscious  and  no  effects  were 
noticed  from  her  fall. 

The  family  history  b  native. 

When  the  patient  was  nineteen  she  had  a  pain  in  her 
back.  One  day  when  her  sister  unexpectedly  put  a 
hand  on  the  patient's  back  the  patient  collapsed. 
She  was  put  to  bed  to  rest  for  a  week.  She  did  not 
get  out  of  bed  at  all  for  three  years,  and  was  not  able 
to  be  lifted  into  a  reclining  chair  during  this  time. 
After  she  had  been  in  bed  six  months,  she  entirely  lost 
the  use  of  the  right  leg  and  arm,  and  they  became  per- 
fectly niimb,  BO  that  she  did  not  fed  a  pin  pnck. 
This  numbness  and  paralysis  continued  for  about  a 
year,  when  she  recovered  the  use  of  the  arm.  She  has 
never  moved  the  right  leg  in  any  way,  although  the 
disturbance  of  sensation  disappetured.    She  was  taken 
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to  niiladelphia,  after  she  had  been  in  bed  for  three 
years,  and  was  six  months  in  a  private  sanatorium 
without  improvement.  After  five  years  from  the 
beginning  of  her  sickness  she  began  to  go  around  with 
crutches.  Her  left  leg  moved  nativally,  but  her  right 
leg  was  absolutely  paralyzed.  She  could  neither  move 
it  nor  bear  her  weight  upon  it.  About  four  months 
after  she  began  to  use  crutches,  she  lost  her  balance 


Fia.  1. — Taken  December,  1903.    Shows  patient  lieKinning 
to  walk. 

and  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs  striking  her  head.  She 
was  not  unconscious,  but  was  obliged  to  stay  in 
bed  four  months  after  this  accident.  For  a  time 
she  was  imable  to  make  any  sound,  and  since  the 
accident  she  has  been  unable  to  'apeak  except,  in  a 
low  whisper. 

Before  getting  out  of  bed  at  all  she  was  fitted  to  a 
brace  for  her  back,  which  she  wore  constantly. 

When  the  patient  came  to  see  me  in  September, 
1903,  physictd  examination  showed  the  reflexes  of 
right  leg  active  and  differing  in  no  degree  from  the 
reflexes  of  the  left  leg.  She  was  unable  to  make  the 
subtest  movement  of  any  muscle  of  the  right  leg, 
and  had  never  made  any  movement  since  her  sickness 
began  nineteen  years  before.  There  was  no  marked 
wasting  of  the  right  leg,  but  the  muscles  were  soft  and 
the  joints  relaxed,  l^ere  was  such  marked  toe  drop 
of  the  right  foot  that  the  toes  and  bottom  of  the  right 
foot  were  flat  on  the  bed  when  she  lay  on  her  bi^. 
There  was  no  disturbance  of  sensation  of  the  right  leg, 
and  the  electrical  reactions  were  normal. 


The  patient  was  told  that-  she  could  be  taught 
to  speak  by  developing  head  tones  in  the  way 
that  pupils  without  natural  singing  voices  learn 
to  sing.  The  usual  methods  in  cases  of  functional 
aphonia  were  of  no  avail  in  this  case,  and  the 
voice  was  developed  gradually  by  systematic 
daily  practice.  In  a  properly  trained  voice  the 
upper  tones  are  placed  forward  and  seem  to  come 
from  the  head  through  the  nose,  and  the  nose 
may  be  felt  to  vibrate.  After  explaining  this  to 
the  patient  she  was  asked  to  take  hold  of  her  nose 
and  try  to  say  "  nee."  We  worked  together  in 
this  way  for  about  a  week  before  the  patient 
could  say  "  nee  "  succesrfully.  Of  course,  the 
moment  she  made  this  vocal  soimd,  she  had  begun 
to  use  her  vocal  cords.  The  next  exercise  was 
to  make  the  combination  "  hm-nee-ah,"  the 
first  BOimd  being  made  with  the  mouth  closed 
and  then  opened  on  the  "  nee-ah."  The  patient 
was  most  laithful  in  practicing  by  herself,  for 
no  one  would  supplement  the  daily  work  of 
teaching  as  it  was  considered  silly  and  impracti- 
cable. It  was  at  least  six  weeks  before  any 
natural  speaking  voice  was  developed.     At  first 


Fia.  2. — Taken  December,   1903.     Shows  burklins  of 
right  knee  when  patient  put  weight  upon  it. 

she  could  only  speak  out  loud  by  singing,  or  by 
intoning  with  a  higher  pitch  than  the  natural 
voice,  and  she  could  not  s^ak  without  con- 
centrating her  whole',  attention  on  her  voice. 
Gradually  she  developed  the  lower  tones,  was 
able  to  speak  with  a  natural  voice  without  eon- 
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centrating  her  whole  attention  on  the  matter, 
and  developed  a  good  talking  center.  Appar- 
ently what  pleased  the  patient  more  than  her 
abibty  to  talk  aloud  was  that  she  could  laugh 
out  loud. 

It  was  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  develop 
the  use  of  the  right  leg.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
she  had  not  been  able  to  move  it  in  any  way,  and 
had  placed  no  weight  on  it  during  that  time.  A 
plaster  bandage  was  put  on  the  leg,  and  the 
patient  was  told  that  the  bandage  would  keep  the 
knee  from  buckling  and  that  she  would  be  able 
to  stand  on  the  leg  and  push  it  along.  Each  day 
she  was  made  to  stand  and  work  at  walking,  her 
right  leg  being  pushed  along  while  she  was  held. 
It  was  soon  foxmd  that  the  patient  had  com- 
pletely lost  all  power  of  balancing.    This  was  a 


Fig.  3.  —  Taken  January,  1905. 
hed  and  toe. 


Shows  patient  walking 


very  difficult  matter  for  her  to  learn.  During 
the  first  six  weeks  the  patient  was  not  able  to 
make  any  motion  of  her  leg  or  to  move  any  part 
of  it  —  not  even  her  toes.  At  the  end  of  six 
wefiks  of  daily  practice  at  walking,  the  plaster 
wail  taken  off.  The  muscles  of  the  leg  were 
stii  —lated  with  Faradic  current,  and  the  patient 


was  taught  to  make  motions  with  the  muscles 
of  the  leg  with  the  aid  of  Faradic  stimulation. 
The  first  motion  that  she  made  was  with  her 
toes,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  month 
she  learned  to  make  every  motion  of  the  foot 
and  leg.  The  exercise  of  walking  was  kept  up 
daily,  her  knee  and  ankle  being  bandaged  with 


Vui.  4.  —  Taken  January,  10U5.      Sbuws  patient  standing 
un  right  leg  only. 

flannel  bandage  to  keep  them  from  buckling  so 
badly,  and  the  toe  being  held  up  with  an  elastic 
apparatus.  She  gradually  learned  to  balance, 
to  walk  with  the  aid  of  a  cane,  and  the  buckling 
of  the  knee  and  ankle  and  the  toe-drop  disap- 
peared. 

The  brace  which  the  patient  had  worn  con- 
Ktantly  for  fifteen  years  (day  and  night)  was 
taken  off  early  in  the  treatment  of  the  case.  At 
first  the  patient  complained  bitterly,  but  grad- 
ually the  lameness  and  sensitiveness  of  the  back 
disappeared  under  massage  and  exercises. 

The  patient  returned  to  her  home  about  a  year 
ago.  She  could  then  speak  naturally,  without 
any  effort  of  will.  Her  ability  to  walk,  however, 
depended  upon  conscioiis  concentration  of  effort. 
With  constant  urging  by  letter  and  with  the  aid 
of  gymnastic  instruction  she  kept  what  she  had 
gained,  but  did  not  improve,  during  the  next 
three  months.  She  then  had  a  severe  attack  of 
grippe,  which  confined  her  to  her  bed  for  a  long 
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time,  and  when  she  came  back  to  see  me  in  Jime, 
1904,  she  had  lost  completely  the  use  of  the  right 
leg.    She  spoke  as  well  as  any  one. 

Though  she  had  lost  completely  the  use  of 
the  leg,  there  was  one  disagreeable  complication  ; 
she  had  a  contracture  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the 
leg,  and  this  has  given  more  trouble  than  anything 
else.  It  was  six  weeks  of  daily  teaching  and 
effort  before  there  was  an^  movement  of  the 
muscles  of  the  right  leg.  Smce  then  it  has  been 
a  gradual  development.  She  has  learned  to  walk 
without  a  cane,  and  can  walk  a  mile  at  a  time. 
Since  the  middle  of  September  she  has  walked 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  measurement  by 
a  pedometer.  She  can  hop  well  on  hv-r  left  foot, 
and  with  very  slight  assistance  can  hop  slowly 
on  the  right  foot.  She  can  get  off  the  floor  with 
either  foot  first,  and  can  kick  her  right  foot  as  high 
as  the  mantel  &nd  readily  place  the  foot  in  a  chair. 
She  comes  to  town  by  herself,  and  goes  shopping 
alone,  which  she  has  not  done  for  twenty  years. 
From  being  a  chronic  invalid  with  the  point  of 
view  of  life  that  an  invalid  has,  she  has  become 
an  active  member  of  the  social  world,  and  her 
standard  of  living  has  completely  changed.  She 
has  gained  eighteen  pounds  in  weight. 


Via.  5.  —  Taken  January,  1905.    Shows  patient's  ability  to 
kick  foot  on  table. 

In  conclusion,  cases  of  this  kind  require 
patience,  time  and  training  to  overcome  the 
habits  of  long  invalidism  and  to  bring  about  a 
normal  point  of  view  of  life,  and  a  new  standard 
of  living. 

Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  in  cases  of  func- 


tional paralysis  of  long  duration  to  re-eetablish 
the  center  of  activity  on  a  firm  basis,  so  that 
the  patient  uses  that  center  without  consciotis 
concentration  of  effort. 


Fio.  6.  —  Taken  January,  1905. 
of  patient's  back. 


Shows  present  flexibility 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam:  I  think  a  case  like  this  dese^^'e8 
to  be  put  on  file,  and  I  am  sure  Dr.  Baldwin  deserves 
praise  for  his  persistence,  his  ingenuity  and  especiallj 
for  belief  in  the  possibility  of  improvement.  TTiere 
are  a  great  many  points  which  come  to  our  mind  in 
connection  with  such  a  case  as  this  which  illustrates 
the  great  change  that  has  come  over  medical  practice 
and  medical  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  subject  of 
hysteria.  To  show  to  how  great  an  extent  hysterical 
patients  can  be  trained  is  important.  Dr.  Mitchell 
reported  last  year  at  Washington  the  case  of  an  hyster- 
ical male  patient  who  had  gone  around  all  day  long 
for  a  number  of  years  swin^ng  his  arm.  He  finally 
died  and  a  careful  examination  was  made  with  the 
result  that  no  changes  of  a  degenerative  nature  were 
found  in  the  nerve  centers,  a  thing  which  Dr.  Mitchell 
considers  important.  In  this  case  we  should  probably 
find  the  same  thing  to  be  true,  i.  e.,  no  material  change 
in  the  nerve  centers. 

In  connection  with  this  brilliant  result  in  the  way 
of  training  hysterical  patients,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  two  other  methods  which  have 
come  into  notice  lately.  One  consists  in  analyzing 
the  history  of  the  patient  and  by  this  aid  discovering 
that  these  phenomena  were  really  due  to  an  experience 
which  happened  many  years  ago  in  the  patient's  life- 
time, which  he  is  imconsciously  nursing  and  which 
must  be  brought  to  light  before  he  can  get  well.  By 
making  the  cause  of  his  troubles  clear  to  the  patient 
we  can  often  get  good  results. 

The  other  method  is  one  that  Dr.  Hall  is  uang  at 
Marblehead,  viz.:  Side-tracking  the  disease  by  means 
of  occupalion.  Dr.  Baldwin  referred  to  the  fact  that 
after  wis  patient  had  been  induced  to  make  certain 
noises  (not  speech),  the  ordinary  sounds  of  speech 
were  gradually  learned,  although  the  effort  to  speak 
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would  have  been  unsatisfactory.  Trying  to  do  some- 
thing, not  exactly  the  thing  we  want,  but  something 
else,  is  effective.  So  Dr.  Hall  leads  his  patients  to 
make  pottery,  rugs,  etc.,  and  his  results  speak  for 
themselves. 


.REPORT  ON  DERMATOLOGY. 

BY  tOBX  T.   BOWKN,  M-D.,  BOaTON. 

EXPERIMENTAL     INOCULATION     OF     SYPHILIS     ON 
ANIMALS. 

The  studies  of  Metschnikoff  and  Roux,  which 
have  aroused  so  much  interest,  date  back  to  the 
year  1903.'  Their  first  paper  appeared  in  the 
AnruUes  de  L'lnstUiU  Pasteur  of  December  of 
that  year.  In  reviewing  the  literature  of  the 
attempts  to  communicate  syphilis  to  different 
classes  of  vertebrates,  it  is  noted  that  syphilitic 
virus  has  been  inoculated  into  cold  blooded  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  different  species  of  birds;  but 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  results  have 
been  negative.  In  1866,  Auzias-Turenne  claims 
to  have  obtained  syphilitic  papides  and  mucous 
patches  in  a  cat.  Among  the  lower  mammals 
p^  have  been  frequently  experimented  on. 
The  most  recent  experiments  are  those  of  Neisser, 
who  obtained  a  single  time  out  of  eighteen  piga 
inoculated  under  different  conditions  a  circinate 
exanthem  which  had  some  similarity  clinically 
with  a  secondary  syphilide,  but  which  was  quite 
different  histologically. 

Monkeys  were  next  thought  of  as  a  more  hope- 
ful species  on  accoimt  of  their  zoological  affinity 
with  the  human  race.  Klebs,  and  Martineau  and 
Hamonic  both  reported  positive  results  in  single 
instances;  but  little  progress  was  made,  how- 
ever, for  the  reason  that  the  writers  had  not 
precisely  indicated  what  species  of  monkey  they 
had  employed  in  their  experiments.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  species  of  baboons  which  re- 
act quite  differently  in  the  presence  of  syphilitic 
virus.  Many  other  investigators  have  attempted 
the  inoculation  of  various  species  of  baboons 
and  other  monkeys  with  negative  results.  These 
inoculations  have  been  made  in  the  laboratories 
of  Paris,  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg. 

In  1893,  M.  Nicolle  showed  that  certain  mon- 
keys were  absolutely  refractory  to  syphilis,  but 
succeeded  in  inoculating  a  species  of  baboon. 
C.  Nicolle  has  recently  shown  that  the  baboon 
which  is  most  susceptible  to  the  syphilitic  virus 
is  the  Maccunt^  sinicus,  three  individuals  of  which 
he  has  successfully  inoculated.  In  none  of  the 
three,  however,  were  there  later  lesions  corre- 
sponding to  the  secondary  lesions  of  syphilis. 
Metschnikoff  and  Roux  inoculated  several  ba- 
boons of  the  Macacus  sinicus  species  with  syphili- 
tic virus  and  were  able  to  confirm  the  olierva- 
tions  of  the  NicoUes.  Papules  were  developed 
at  the  point  of  introduction  of  the  virus,  which 
became  covered  with  crusts,  which  fell  at  the 
end  of  some  time.    The  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
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nei^borhood  were  enlarged.  The  short  duration 
of  the  primary  lesion  and  the  absence  of  secondary 
accidents  shows  that  this  species  is  but  feebly 
sensitive  to  syphilis. 

Starting  with  the  proposition  that  the  anthro- 
poid ape  approaches  nearest  the  human  species, 
attempts  were  made  to  inoculate  a  female  chim- 
panzee on  the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris  with  a  small 
amoimt  of  serum  taken  from  an  indurated  chancre 
of  a  man.  The  latter  lesion  was  of  a  month's 
duration  and  was  in  progress  of  healing,  and  the 
individual  who  furnished  the  virus  exhibited  a 
well-marked  roseola.  At  the  same  time  the 
chimpanzee  received  a  second  inoculation  over 
the  right  eyebrow  with  serum  taken  from  a 
mucous  patch  in  an  individual  who  had  recently 
had  the  primary  manifestation  of  syphilis.  Am 
these  two  inoculations  were  made  with  virus  of  a 
syphilis  well  advanced,  the  third  inoculation  was 
made  from  a  chancre  of  only  three  days'  dura- 
tion. This  inoculation  was  made  in  the  fold  of 
the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris  of  the  left  side. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  after  the  introduction 
of  the  virus,  a  small  vesicle  appeared  at  the  point 
of  the  first  inoculation,  which  gradually  developed 
into  an  indurated  ulcer  with  all  the  appearances 
of  a  primary  lesion.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
right  groin  corresponding  to  the  chancre  became 
swollen. 

Just  a  month  after  the  appearance  of  the 
chancre,  papules  were  seen  on  the  trunk  of  the 
animal,  as  well  as  on  the  thighs.  In  all  about 
fifteen  in  number,  they  presented  a  scaling,  dry 
surface,  and  a  crusting  of  the  center.  These 
were  considered  analogous  to  the  lesions  of 
syphilis  found  in  man.  Other  glands  beside  those 
of  the  groin  were  later  enlarged.  Forty-nine  days 
after  the  appearance  of  the  first  syphilides,  the 
animal,  which  had  been  rapidly  failing,  was  found 
dead.  Pneumococci  were  found  in  the  blood  of 
the  heart,  spleen,  liver  and  limgs,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  animal  died  of  a  "  pneumo- 
coccia,"  which  had  probably  entered  through 
ulcerations  that  had  been  observed  in  the  mouth 
but  that  were  not  attributed  to  syphilis. 

These  experiments  proved  that  the  chimpanzee 
is  much  more  susceptible  to  the  syphilitic  virus 
than  ordinary  monkeys;  and  that  beside  the 
primary  lesion  which  heals  slowly,  secondary 
appearances  in  the  form  of  squamous  papules 
develop.  It  also  showed  that  a  primary  lesion 
that  has  existed  a  month  still  possesses  enough 
virus  to  produce  the  disease  in  the  chimpanzee. 
It  also  shows  that  immunity  is  quickly  estab- 
lished, as,  of  the  three  successive  inoculations, 
the  first  was  the  only  one  which  gave  results. 

Experiments  were  then  undertaken  to  see  if 
the  syphilis  of  the  chimpanzee  could  be  trans- 
mitted to  other  individuals  of  the  same  species; 
and  with  that  aim  in  view  inoculations  from  the 
chancre  of  the  first  animal  were  made  upon  a 
male  chimpanzee,  both  from  the  primary  lesion 
when  it  had  been  present  forty-five  days  and  also 
from  a  syphilitic  papule.  The  first  inoculation 
was  made  upon  the  penis  of  the  second  animal, 
the   second   inoculation   upon   the   left   thigh. 
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About  a  month  after  the  inoculation,  lesions 
b^an  to  form  at  both  the  points  of  inoculation, 
which  became  indurated  and  were  accompanied 
by  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  side  corre- 
sponding to  the  lesion.  Unfortunately  this  ani- 
mal died  forty-five  days  after  the  beginning  of 
the  syphilitic  appearances  without  it  being  possi- 
ble to  find  any  secondary  appearances,  but  the 
writers  regard  the  proof  that  syphilis  may  be 
transmitted  from  one  chimpanzee  to  another  as 
sufficiently  demonstrated. 

Metschnikoff  and  Roux's  second  paper  ap- 
peared in  the  Annates  for  January,  1904.  In 
it  they  noted  that  Lassar  of  Berlin  had  confirmed 
their  results  by  inoculating  syphilis  upon  a  male 
chimpanzee.  Twelve  experiments  were  made  by 
them  upon  different  varieties  of  baboons,  from 
only  four  of  which  some  insignificant  lesions  were 
produced.  The  slight  importance  of  the  syphili- 
tic lesions,  their  short  duration  and  the  absence 
of  secondary  appearances  would  suggest  the 
supposition  that  the  baboons  are  capable  of 
attenuating  the  syphilitic  virus.  To  decide  this 
question,  it  was  necessary  to- inoculate  this  virus 
after  its  passage  throu^  the  organism  of  the 
baboon  upon  an  individual  susceptible  to  syphilis. 
For  this  purpose  they  took  the  chimpanzee  whose 
susceptibility  to  syphilis  they  had  already  demon- 
strated. A  young  chimpanzee  was  therefore 
inoculated  from  one  of  the  baboons,  the  vims 
being  taken  from  a  lesion  of  the  eyebrow  that  had 
developed  subsequently  to  an  inoculation  with 
syphilitic  virus  from  a  human  subject.  Fifteen 
days  after  the  inoculation,  the  cUtoris  upon 
which  the  inoculation  had  been  made  became 
reddened  and  scaly,  with  several  macules.  There 
was  no  infiltration  about  these  small  lesions, 
which  disappeared  in  a  few  days. 

Thirty  days  after  the  first  inoculation,  the 
chimpanzee  was  inoculated  from  the  secretion  of 
a  syphilitic  chancre  from  a  patient  who  had  had 
the  chancre  for  eight  days  and  presented  enlarged 
glands  in  both  groins.  No  local  syphilitic  mani- 
festations were  observed  from  these  inoculations; 
but  eight  days  after  the  inoculation  from  human 
virus,  the  chimpanzee  presented  a  general  aden- 
opathy. Since  no  sj^hilitic  manifestations  had 
been  seen  sixty-three  days  after  the  introduction 
of  the  human  virus,  the  writers  consider  that  they 
have  the  right  to  conclude  that  the  first  inocula- 
tion with  the  baboon's  virus  produced  immunity 
to  the  syphilitic  virus.  The  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing an  attenuation  of  syphilitic  vims  by  its 
passage  through  the  baboon,  and  of  producing  an 
artificial  immimity  by  the  aid  of  this  attenuated 
virus  is  therefore  evident.  As  the  virus  of  the 
baboon,  although  attenuated,  produced  a  general 
adenopathy  in  the  chimpanzee,  a  still  more  feeble 
virus  would  be  desirable. 

The  third  paper  is  to  be  found  in  the  November, 
1904,  number  of  the  ArmoLes.  Up  to  that  time 
ten  chimpanzees  had  been  inoculated  with  syphi- 
litic virus  from  different  sources,  and  ten  positive 
results  had  been  obtained.  Adding  to  this  the 
two  successful  inoculations  of  Lassar,  twelve 
chimpanzees  inoculated  have  all  acquired  syphilis. 


The  incubation  of  tbe  syphilis  inoculated  from  the 
human  subject  has  varied  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty-seven  days.  The  primary  lesion  appeared 
as  a  small  spot,  slightly  redder  than  the  surround- 
ing part  and  ver>-  slightly  raised.  In  two  cases 
vesicles  developed  from  the  red  macules,  but 
usually  the  lesion  became  covered  first  with 
scales,  later  with  crusts,  which  after  a  time 
developed  into  very  characteristic  indurated 
chancres  with  projecting  edges  and  ulcerated 
floor.  Some  days  after  the  appearance  of  the 
primary  lesion,  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands 
began  to  enlarge;  hence  the  appearances  accorded 
perfectly  with  those  in  man .  Secondary  appear- 
ances in  the  form  of  scaling  papules  which  pre- 
sented all  the  typical  characteristics  of  analogous 
lesions  in  man  were  also  observed.  A  histological 
study  of  the  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  chimpanzee, 
both  in  the  case  of  the  writers  and  those  of  Jjassar, 
show  a  very  great  analogy  with  human  syphilis, 
exhibiting  a  great  accumulation  of  mononuclear 
cells  and  a  characteristic  peri-arteritis.  In  one 
of  the  chimpanzees  mucous  patches  of  the  tongue 
and  of  the  Up  were  observed,  and  in  this  aniinal, 
a  paraplegia  also  occurred  which  lasted  more 
than  a  moQth. 

No  satisfactory  result  was  obtained  from 
examining  the  secretions  in  these  cases.  The 
serum  contained  in  the  initial  vesicles  showed  the 
presence  of  masses  of  leucocytes,  and  a  certain 
number  of  red  blood  cells,  but  they  could  find  no 
microbes.  It  might  be  supposed  that  we  have 
here  to  do  with  one  of  those  invisible  microbes 
which  we  are  forced  to  suppose  exist  in  certain 
infectious  maladies,  such  as  aphthous  fever  or 
yellow  fever. 

In  the  recent  experiment  of  Klingmiiller  and 
Baermann,  these  observers  inoculated  themselves 
with  syphilitic  products  triturated  with  wat«r 
and  filtrated.  The  result  of  several  inoculations 
was  entirely  negative;  hence  the  authors  con- 
clude that  the  syphilitic  virus  was  removed  by 
the  filter.  This  experiment  was  not  controlled 
by  proving  that  the  vims  before  filtration  was 
capable  of  transmitting  syphilis,  and  the  delay 
of  several  hours  might  have  been  capable  of  les- 
sening its  virulence. 

Metschnikoff  and  Roux  repeated  this  experi- 
ment upon  a  chimpanzee,  inoculating  the  filtered 
virus  from  the  indurated  chancres  of  two  men. 
The  inoculation  was  not  followed  by  any  result. 
As  a  control  experiment,  another  chimpanzee  was 
inoculated  with  the  same  mixture  not  filtered. 
Thirty-seven  days  after  the  inoculation,  which 
was  made  upon  the  eyebrow,  papules  appeared, 
which  soon  developeid  into  typical  chancres, 
followed  by  the  swelling  of  the  neighboring  glands 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Chancres  also  developed 
upon  the  thigh,  where  another  inoculation  had 
been  made.  The  results,  therefore,  agreed  with 
those  of  Klingmiiller  and  Baermann  that  the 
syphilitic  virus  may  be  isolated  by  filtration. 

Experiments  were  tmdertaken  to  determine 
at  what  temperature  syphilitic  virus  would  lose 
its  pathogenic  action.  It  was  found  that  when 
heated  for  an  hour  at  61^  inoculations  in  ohim- 
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panzeeB  proved  absolutely  negative.  It  was  also 
foond  that  when  glycerine  was  added  to  syphilitic 
virus  the  pathogenic  power  was  impaired.  On 
the  ground  that  infectious  material  deprived  of 
its  virulence  is  often  capable  of  preserving  the 
oiganism  from  the  corresponding  disease,  it  was 
asked  whether  the  syphilitic  virus  after  filtra- 
tion or  subjection  to  heat  of  51°  could  not  be 
transformed  into  a  vaccine.  Two  experiments 
with  champanzees  which  had  been  treated  with 
filtered  virus  and  with  virus  heated  to  51°  demon- 
strated that  syphilitic  virus  inoculated  upon 
these  aniTnalB  was  followed  by  positive  results, 
showing  that  the  virus  in  these  conditions  is 
incapable  of  vaccinating  the  oi^ganism. 

It  was  foimd  by  experimentation  that  different 
species  of  the  lower  orders  of  monkeys  react 
differently  to  the  inoculation  of  syphilis.  In 
some  of  these  experiments  it  would  appear  from 
the  text  that  the  proof  that  the  lesions  produced 
in  the  inoculated  animals  was  not  si^ciently 
dear. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  an 
antisjrphilitic  serum,  but  only  negative  results 
have  so  far  been  recorded.  It  is  considered  that 
perhaps  the  study  of  experimental  syphilis  on 
monkeys  will  be  able  to  throw  more  light  on  this 
question. 

The  writers  conclude  by  asserting  that  the 
study  of  the  disease  in  animals  is  only  in  its 
infancy,  and  that  there  is  a  vast  field  of  experi 
mentation  to  be  covered. 
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The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Bright s  Disease.  Br 
Georob  M.  Edebohls,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women,  New  York 
Post-Graduate  School  and  Hospital,  etc.,  etc. 
pp.  340,  2  illustrations.  Frank  F.  Lisiecki. 
New  York.    1904. 

The  attention  which  the  subject  of  the  surgical 
treatment  of  Bright's  disease,  and  especially  the 
work  of  Dr.  Edebohls,  has  attracted  will  insure 
for  this  volume  a  careful  perusal.  For  although 
it  is  too  soon  to  present  a  complete  statement, 
the  writer  has  tried  in  this  volume  to  meet,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  demand  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  such  facts  and  information  as  are  now 
available.  Two  fifths  of  the  work  represent  the 
contributions  of  Dr.  Edebohls  to  the  literature 
of  this  subject,  the  most  recent  of  which  have 
appeared  almost  contemporaneously  with  the 
inception  of  his  book,  and  which  he  believes 
embody,  with  reasonable  completeness,  the  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  surgical  treatment  of 
Bright's  disease.  These  publications  are  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order.  The  remaining 
three  fifths  present  to  the  reader  entirely  new 
material  never  before  published. 

The  book  is  a  very  interesting  history  of  the 
subject  and  is  well  told.  The  sequence  of  events 
by  which  the  "  Edebohls  "  treatment  was  sug- 


gested is  related.  Renal  decortication  versus 
nephrotomy,  resection,  or  nephrectomy  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  chapters.  The  changes 
following  decapsulation  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  capside  are  described.  The  indications  and 
contra-iadications  for  decapsiilation  are  stated. 
The  condensed  histories  of  72  patients  and  results 
are  presented  and  make  very  interesting  reading. 
The  volume  concludes  with  an  analysis  of  these 
72  cases  and  their  results,  followed  by  the  con- 
clusions of  the  author.  A  bibliography  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject  and  an  index  are  ap- 
pended. The  book  is  an  important  contribution 
to  the  subject  which  is  one  claiming  careful  con- 
sideration by  all. 

Malignant  Diseases  of  the  Larynx.  By  Philip 
R.  W.  DeSanti,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Throat,  Nose  and  Ear  Departments,  West- 
minster Hospital,  Ix)ndon,  etc.  New  York: 
William  Wood  &  Co.     1905. 

This  is  a  monograph  of  one  hundred  pages, 
intended  "  to  place  betore  the  profession  the 
views  held  in  England  as  to  the  correct  opera- 
tive treatment  of  laryngeal  cancer."  As  a  pre- 
liminary to  this,  the  whole  subject  of  cancer  of 
the  larynx  is  very  well  reviewed.  The  book  is 
based  on  the  work  and  experience  of  Butlin  and 
Semon,  and  in  fact  is  written  as  a  last  edition  of 
Butlin's  previous  monograph.  The  importance 
of  the  subject,  which  has  in  recent  years  become 
well  established,  lies  in  the  fact  that  intrinsic 
carcinoma  of  the  larynx,  if  not  too  far  advanced, 
can,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  be  radically 
removed.  An  early  diagnosis  is  very  important. 
Intralaryngeal  operations  should  be  discarded. 
The  indicated  operation  is  almost  exclusively 
thyrotomy,  or  laryngo-fissure,  with  removal  of 
the  diseased  tissue,  except  when  the  extent  of 
the  disease  makes  this  insufficient.  In  suitable 
cases  the  mortality  from  the  operation  and  the 
danger  of  recurrence  is  very  small.  The  details 
of  the  operation  as  at  present  done  by  Butlin 
are  described. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  book 
to  any  one  who  comes  in  contact  with  malignant 
disease  of  the  larynx. 

Guide  to  the  Examination  of  the  Throat,  Nose 
and  Ear.  For  Senior  Students  and  Junior 
Practitioners.  By  Wiluam  Lahb,  M.D.,  CM., 
Edin.;  M.R.C.P.,  Lond.;  Honorary  Surgeon, 
Birmingham  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital.  New 
York:  William  Wood  &  Co.     1905. 

This  is  a  small  book  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  describing  briefly  the  common  methods 
of  examination  of  the  nose,  throat  and  ear  with 
discursive  remarks  on  anatomy,  pathology  and 
morbid  appearances.  As  far  a,s  it  relates  to 
examinations  and  normal  conditions  it  is  good, 
although  perhaps  somewhat  too  condensed.  It 
has,  unfortunately,  been  tempted  into  the  realm 
of  pathology,  where  it  wanders  about  unsys- 
tematically  and  superficially.  It  would  aid  the 
primary  student  in  his  first  clinical  course,  but 
cannot  take  the  place  of  a  systemic  textbook. 
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COUNCIL    ON    PHARMACY  AND   CHEMISTRY, 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MOVEMENT  which  should  be  most  valuable 
in  its  results  has  been  started  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  the  creation  of  an  advisory 
board  to  be  known  as  the  Council  on  Pharmacy 
and  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. The  organization  of  this  council  was 
made  at  Httsbuig,  Feb.  11,  of  this  year,  and  it 
has  already  sent  out  a  preliminary  statement. 
As  suggested  by  its  name,  the  immediate  object 
of  the  council  is  to  examine  both  into  the  com- 
position and  status  of  medicinal  preparations 
offered  to  physicians  which  are  not  included  in 
the  United  States  Pharmacopeia  or  in  other 
standard  books.  Certain  rules  have  been  formu- 
lated to  which  preparations  must  conform.  Such 
preparations  will  be  incorporated  in  a  book  to 
be  published  by  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  with  the  title  "  New  and 
Non-Official  Remedies." 

In  compiling  this  book  information  regarding 
a  product  will  be  secured  from  all  p<»8ible  sources. 
This  information,  along  with  a  specimen  of  the 
article  under  discussion,  will  be  submitted  to  a 
committee  of  experts  who  will  report  upon  it. 
On  the  basis  of  this  report  the  coimcil  will  take 
action.  If  the  product  be  accepted,  proper  data 
will  also  be  published  regarding  it.  It  is  believed 
by  the  council  that  there  are  now  many  articles 
not  recognized  by  the  pharmacopeia  which  comply 
with  the  standard  and  need  no  further  investiga- 
tion. This  will  form  the  substance  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  book.  Jjater,  as  new  articles  are 
accepted,  information  regarding  them  will  be 
provided  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  they  will  find  a  place  in  succeed- 


ing editions  of  the  book.  Ten  rules  have  been 
formulated  as  a  guide  to  the  council  in  reaching 
their  conclusions.    These  rules  are  as  follows: 

RtTLB  1.  No  article  will  be  admitted  unless  its  active 
medicinal  ingredients  and  the  amotmts  of  such  ingre- 
dients in  a  given  quantity  of  the  article,  be  furnished 
for  publication.  (Sufficient  information  should  be 
supplied  to  permit  the  council  to  verify  the  statanents 
made  regarding  the  article,  and  to  determine  its  status 
from  time  to  time.) 

RcLX  2.  No  chemical  compound  will  be  admitted 
unless  information  be  furnished  regarding  tests  for 
identity,  purity  and  strength,  and,  if  a  synthetic  com- 
pound, the  rational  formula. 

RxjLS  3.  No  article  that  is  advertised  to  the  public 
will  be  admitted;  but  this  rule  will  not  apply  to  disin- 
fectants, cosmetics,  foods  and  minora!  waters,  except 
when  advertised  in  an  objectionable  manner. 

RuIaB  4.  No  article  will  be  admitted  whose  label, 
package  or  circular  accompanying  the  package  ctmtains 
the  names  of  diseases,  in  the  treatment  erf  which  the 
article  is  indicated.  The  therapeutic  indications, 
properties  and  doses  may  be  stated.  (This  rule  does 
not  apply  to  vaccines  and  antitoxins  nor  to  advertising 
in  medical  journals,  nor  to  literature  distributed  soldy 
to  physicians.) 

Rule  5.  No  article  will  be  admitted  or  retained 
about  which  the  manufacturer,  or  his  agents,  make 
false  or  misleading  statements  regarding  tiie  country 
of  origin,  raw  material  from  which  made,  method  of 
collection  or  preparation. 

Rule  6.  No  article  will  be  admitted  or  retained 
about  whose  therapeutic  value  the  manufacturer,  or 
his  agents,  make  unwarranted,  exaggerated,  or  mis- 
leading statements. 

Rulb  7.  Labels  on  articles  containing  "  heroic  "  or 
"  poisonous  "  substances  should  show  the  amounts  ol 
each  of  such  ingredients  in  a  given  quantity  of  the 
product. 

Rule  8.  Every  article  should  have  a  name  or  title 
indicative  of  its  chemical  composition  or  phanuaceatic 
character,  in  addition  to  its  trade  name,  when  such 
trade  name  is  not  sufficientiy  descriptive. 

Rule  9.  If  the  name  of  an  artide  is  roistered,  or 
the  label  cop}rrighted,  the  date  of  registration  should 
be -furnished  the  cotmcil. 

Rule  10.  If  the  article  is  patented  —  eitiier  process 
or  product  —  the  number  and  date  of  such  patent  or 
patents  should  be  furnished.  If  patented  in  other 
countries,  the  name  of  each  country  in  which  patent 
is  held  diould  be  suppUed,  together  with  the  name 
under  which  the  article  is  there  registered. 

The  plan  outlined  above  must  meet  with  the 
general  approval  not  only  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, but  also  of  manufacturing  pharmacists  and 
chemists  who  are  striving  to  live  up  to  their 
professions  in  serving  the  public.  It  has  long 
been  evident  that  many  preparations  of  distufcet 
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value  in  medical  practice  are  now  on  the  market 
and  are  being  extensively  used  by  reputable 
physicians  which,  for  obvious  reascms,  have  found 
no  place  in  the  pharmacopeia.  It  is  also  true 
that  many  preparations  are  before  the  public, 
which,  for  one  or  another  reason,  do  not  deserve 
confidence.  There  should  certainly  be  some 
authoritative  board  which  will  decide,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  prepa- 
rations, a  matter  which  is  clearly  quite  beyond 
the  power  of  the  individual  physician  to  deter- 
mine. That  the  work  before  the  council  will 
demand  much  tact  and  judgment  is  evident.  For 
this  very  reason  it  is  the  more  needed. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  council  shall  pass 
on  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  article,  but  merely 
on  its  ethical  status.  Nor  is  it  intended  at  pres- 
Goi  to  conduct  an  active  campaign  against  fraudu- 
lent products,  but  merely  to  supply  necessary 
and  desirable  information  concerning  those  which 
are  considered  imobjectionable.  The  names  of 
Cushny,  Novy,  Wiley,  Simmons  and  many  others 
which  appear  as  members  of  the  council  insure 
a  conscientious  and  scientiQc  investigation  of 
the  claims  of  the  varioiis  medicinal  productions. 
Beyond  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  task 
which  this  coimcil  has  undertaken  we  can  con- 
ceive of  no  possible  objection  to  the  plan,  and  on 
the  other  hand  can  see  in  it  a  very  distinct  advan- 
tage to  the  profession  at  large. 


ACTIVE  OXYGEN  AS  A  FOOD  PRESERVATIVE. 
The  matter  of  the  preservation  of  food  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  for  some  time 
past,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at 
Washington.  It  has  been  clearly  demoijstrated 
by  Dr.  Wiley  and  others  that  boric  acid  and  borax, 
sulphites  and  salicylic  acid  are  productive  of 
harm  to  the  hiunan  body,  and  that  their  use  in 
articles  of  food  should  be  stopped.  In  the  face 
of  legislation  against  the  use  of  food  preservatives, 
other  than  the  accepted  alimentaries  such  as 
salt,  sugar,  vinegar  and  wood  smoke,  we  find, 
from  time  to  time,  suggestions  as  to  so-called 
legitimate  preservatives  for  food.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Inventor,  Jan.  1,  1906,  Richard  von  Foregger, 
Ph.D.,  who  writes  under  the  caption  "  A  liegiti- 
mate  Food  Preservative  —  Active  Oxygen,"  rec- 
onunends  the  use  of  magnesium  dioxide  which 
upon  decomposition  furnishes  nascent  oxygen 
which,  in  turn,  prevents  the  development  of 
bacteria.  This  suggestion  is  worthy  of  some 
comment. 


So  far  as  we  know,  the  use  of  magnesium  di- 
oxide (peroxide)  as  a  preservative  for  food  is 
new,  but  nascent  oxygen  in  the  form  of  hydro- 
gen peroxide  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose 
for  some  time,  especially  in  beer,  wine  and  fruit 
juices,  and  apparently  without  harmful  effect. 

Magnesium   dioxide   or  peroxide  is   a  white 
powder,  odorless  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids.    With  car- 
bonic acid  it  reacts  in  the  following  manner: 
MgO,+CO,=MgCO,+ O 

The  oxygen  is,  therefore,  in  its  nascent  state, 
and  has  two  free  affinities  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  molecular  oxygen  or  oxygen  in  its 
natural  state.  Nascent  oxygen  is  boimd  to 
enter  into  combination  —  to  oxidiM  —  and  it  is 
apparently  by  this  process  that  it  attacks  the 
lower  forms  of  organic  life  such  as  bacteria,  thus 
arresting  or  preventing  fermentation  and  decom- 
position. 

A  number  of  experiments  with  magnesium 
dioxide  have  been  conducted  in  the  Now  York 
Board  of  Health  Laboratory  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  W.  H.  Park,  first  upon  water  which 
was  contaminated  with  typhoid  bacilli,  and 
second,  upon  fruit  juices  to  which  had  been  added 
typhoid  bacilli.  The  dioxide  was  found  to  be 
fatal  to  the  typhoid  germs  in  both  instances. 
The  experiments  with  fruit  juice  are  worthy  of 
quotation:  "  To  orange  juice  containing  2,160 
bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimeter  was  added 
enough  typhoid  culture  to  make  4,380  bacteria 
to  the  cubic  centimeter.  Magnesium  dioxide 
was  then  added  in  the  proportion  of  2  gms.,  1  gm. 
and  ^  gm.  to  the  liter.  One  cubic  centimeter  of 
each  of  these  mixtures  was  placed  in  agar  plate. 
At  the  end  of  five  and  thirty  minutes,  respec- 
tively, the  results  were  as  follows: 

Orange  juice + typhoid +  MgO,  2  gm.=4  ool.  in  5  min. 

and  2  col.  in  30  min. 
Orange  juice + typhoid +  MgO,  1  gm.=:0  col.  in  5  min. 

and  15  col.  in  30  min. 

Orange  juice+ typhoid  +  MgO,  i  gm. =29  col.  in  5  min. 

and  49  col.  in  30  min. 

The  agar  plate  and  broth  cultures  made  from  the 
orange  juice  plus  typhoid  plus  1  gm.  MgO,  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  were  both  sterile." 
Dr.  Foregger  made  a  number  of  experiments  with 
beer  to  which  had  been  added  from  35%  to  40% 
of  the  dioxide,  and  the  results  were  satisfactory. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  encotirage  the  use 
of  nascent  oxygen  from  magnesium  dioxide,  for 
the  reason  that  the  principle  of  food  preserva- 
tion by  other  means  than  the  use  of  salt,  sugar, 
vinegar  and  wood  smoke,  is  wrong.     On  the 
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other  hand,  if  a  preservative,  other  than  those 
mentioned,  must  be  used,  it  is  important  that 
some  substance  be  employed  which  will  do  no 
harm.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  use 
of  magnesiiun  dioxide  can  be  harmful,  since  the 
amount  of  metallic  magnesium  entering  into  the 
food  would  be  infinitesimal  and  often  ezceeded  by 
the  magnesium  content  of  many  drinking  waters, 
and,  furthermore,  because  magnesium  salts  are 
natural  constituents  of  most  articles  of  food. 


LESIONS    OF    THE    SACRO-ILIAC   ARTICU- 
LATION. 

Stbong  evidence  is  being  adduced  to  show 
that  in  the  majority  of  all  individuals  there 
exists  both  anatomically,  and  clinically,  a  true 
joint  between  the  sacrum  and  ilium,  rather  than, 
as  ordinarily  has  been  supposed,  a  synchondrosis. 
If  this  fact  be  definitely  established,  as  it  may 
be  by  the  study  of  the  articulation,  poet-mortem 
as  well  as  during  life,  the  deduction  naturally 
follows  that  this  region  of  the  body  may  be 
subject  to  disease  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  joint.  If,  therefore,  for  any  cause  what- 
ever, the  ligaments  and  supporting  structures 
about  the  joint  become  relaxed,  an  imdue  mobility 
between  the  sacrum  and  the  ilium  will  naturally 
be  induced.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a 
definite  physiological  relaxation  at  this  part  of 
the  pelvis  takes  place  during  pregnancy. 

Admitting  the  possibility  of  disease  of  this 
joint,  and  of  its  possible  slight  displacement 
under  conditions  of  relaxation  of  ligaments,  it 
is  natural  that  in  its  symptomatology  there 
should  be  pain,  referable  to  the  legs,  owing 
to  irritation  or  possible  slight  compression 
of  the  lumbo-saeral  cord  which  passes  directly 
across  the  articulation.  This  anatomical  fact 
also  explains  a  reference  of  the  pain,  both  to  the 
anterior  crural  distribution  on  the  front  of  the 
thigh  as  well  as  the  more  usual  pain  on  the  back 
of  the  leg  due  to  the  sciatic  involvement.  The 
mobility  to  which  we  have  alluded  may  in  certain 
instances  lead  to  a  slight  subluxation.  The  per- 
sistent pain,  often  low  down  in  the  back,  in  which 
the  marked  rigidity  seen  in  persons  suffering 
from  an  arthritic  process  of  the  hypertrophic 
form  does  not  exist,  is  best  explained  by  the 
foregoing  hypothesis  rather  than  by  that  ordi- 
narily given  of  a  supposed  rupture  of  the  lumbar 
aponeurosis.  In  such  cases  pain  is  definitely 
referred  to  the  articulation  on  one  or  the  other 
side  of  the  body,  and  there  may  also  be  pain  on 
pressure  at  certain  more  or  less  localized  points. 

The  foregoing  observations  and  deductions. 


which  have  recently  been  brought  to  the  direct 
attention  of  the  profession  through  the  work  of 
Goldthwait  and  his  colleagues,  offer  a  rati(Muil 
explanation  of  many  of  the  obscure,  punful 
affections  of  the  lower  back.  A  large  number 
of  cases  have  been  studied  of  persistent  piun  in 
this  region,  or  referable  to  the  legs,  which  have 
been  unrelieved  by  gjmecological  or  other  treat- 
ment, often  operative,  whereas  the  mobilizatioii 
of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  by  suitable  apparatus  hsR 
resulted  in  a  distinct  relief  of  the  symptoms.  It 
is  evident  that  the  suggestion  here  offered  should 
be  fruitful  in  stimulating  other  investigatora 
in  establishing  to  their  own  satisfaction  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  point  of  view  advanced.  Prac- 
titioners in  every  department  of  medicine  have 
long  been  puzzled  by  pain  of  the  nature  of  so- 
called  lumbago,  the  satisfactory  explanation  of 
which  has  not  been  possible.  Naturally  every 
new  hypothesis,  particularly  if  it  be  of  so  radical 
a  character  as  this  of  Dr.  Goldthwait,  shouki  be 
verified  and  tested  by  many  observeis  before 
being  generally  accepted.  That  such  a  verifica- 
tion, or  disproval  of  this  theory  of  lumbar  pun 
will  soon  be  forthcoming  cannot  be  doubted, 
now  that  special  attention  is  being  directed  to 
the  subject. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

A  National  Lepbosabiuu.  —  Senator  Crane's 
bill  to  establish  a  national  leprosarium  fuled  to 
get  through  Congress  in  its  last  days.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  fare  better  with  the 
next  Congress. 

boston  and  new  bnoland. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseasbs  in  Boston.— 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon  March  8, 1905,  thoe 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  35,  scarlatina  21,  tjrphoid  fever  4, 
measles  7,  tuberculosis  49,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  for  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  March  8,  1905,  was  17.66. 

Boston  Mobtalitt  Statistics.  —  The  t  ital 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  He  1th 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  March  4,  1!05, 
was  230,  against  241  the  corresponding  wed  of 
last  year,  showing  a  decrease  of  11  deaths  tnd 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  19.53.  Of 
this  number  127  were  males  and  103  -were  fenu  les; 
221  were  white  and  9  colored;  145  were  haa  in 
the  United  States,  81  in  forngn  countries,  a*  d  4 
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unknown;  52  were  of  American  parentage,  14D 
of  forogn  parentage,  and  38  unknown.  The 
ntunber  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eaaes  reported  this  week  is  as  foUows:  Diphtheria, 
23  cases  and  2  deaths;  scarlatina,  24  cases  and 
1  death;  typhoid  fever,  9  cases  and  1  death; 
measles,  7  cases  and  no  deaths;  tuberculosis, 
59  cases  and  35  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases  and 
no  deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were 
32,  whooping  cough  1,  heut  disease  25, 
bronchitis  5,  and  marasmus  5.  There  were  9 
deaths  from  violent  causes.  The  number  of 
children  who  died  xmder  one  year  was  40;  the 
number  under  five  years  59.  The  number  of 
persons  who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  52. 
The  deaths  in  public  institutions  were  77. 

Osteopaths  and  Rbqulators  of  the  Sale 
OF  Cigarettes  have  Leave  to  Withdraw.  — 
The  Committee  on  Public  Health  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  has  given  leave  to  withdraw 
to  the  petitioners  under  House  bill  No.  494, 
defining  the  practice  of  medicine  and  regulating 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  osteopathy;  also 
to  petitioners  under  House  bill  No.  608  relative 
to  the  sale  of  cigarettes. 

Report  of  the  Butler  Hospital.  —  Accord- 
ing to  the  sixty-first  annual  report  of  the  Butler 
Hospital,  it  appears  that  this  well-known  institu- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  has  had  a 
year  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  progress. 
The  whole  number  of  patients  under  treatment 
during  the  year  was  258,  with  an  average  at  the 
hospital  of  172.  Further  statistics  show  that  95 
patients  were  discharged,  of  whom  16  had  recov- 
ered, 30  had  improved,  23  had  not  improved,  9 
were  not  insane  when  admitted,  and  17  had  died. 
Dr.  Blumer  in  his  report  calls  attention  to  the 
various  details  of  the  hospital  work  and  lays  stress 
again  as  heretofore  upon  the  necessity  of  incul- 
cating the  doctrine  that  diseases  of  the  mind 
are  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  prejudice 
against  mental  disease  among  the  laity  must  be 
eradicated. 

NBW  rORK. 

A  Smoking  Centenarian.  —  Daniel  McCarthy 
died  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  February  20,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  years.  He  is  stated  to  have 
been  an  inveterate  smoker  from  boyhood. 

Donation.  —  As  a  memorial  to  their  son, 
Frank,  who  was  recently  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  Florida,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Croker 
have  given  S5,000  to  various  charities  in  the 
city.  Among  these,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  for 
Consumptives  receives  the  sum  of  $500. 


Centenarian.  —  Miss  Rachel  Martense  died 
recently  in  Flatbush,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
reputed  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years. 

Bequest  to  Hour  for  Incurables.  —  Among 
the  charitable  bequests  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  N. 
Hunt  is  one  of  $5,000  to  the  Home  for  Licurables. 
Mrs.  Hunt  who  died  the  middle  of  February,  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  was  the  widow  of  Washington 
Hunt,  at  one  time  Governor  of  New  York. 

The  Oldest  New  York  Citizen.  —  Joseph 
McGrath,  probably  the  oldest,  man  in  New  York 
City,  died  on  February  20,  in  the  one  hundred  and 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  more  than  two 
hundred  direct  descendants,  including  children, 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  and  great- 
great-grandchildren.  His  wife,  who  was  three 
years  older  than  himself,  died  twelve  years  ago, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-eight.  He  was  bom  in  Sep- 
tember, 1796,  in  Ireland,  where  he  spent  more 
than  fifty  years  of  his  life,  and  until  a  month 
previous  to  his  death  he  is  said  to  have  been  as 
vigorous  as  a  healthy  man  of  sixty. 

The  Water  Supply.  —  On  February  20,  Gov- 
ernor Higgins  sent  to  the  legislature  a  special 
message  in  regard  to  the  water  supply  of  New 
York  in  which  he  recommended  the  passage  of 
a  bill  which  would  enable  the  mayor  of  the  city 
to  appoint  a  continuous  body  composed  of  able 
men,  selected  without  reference  to  political 
affiliations,  to  work  out  the  problem  of  furnishing 
an  adequate  supply  in  the  future.  He  also  rec- 
ommended a  state  commission,  composed  of 
members  having  proper  scientific  and  legal 
qualifications,  which  should  examine  and  pass 
upon  all  plans  for  new  sourees  of  water  supply 
or  additions  to  existing  supplies.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  both  Mayor  McClellan  and  ex-Mayor 
Low  addressed  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  at  Albany  on  behalf  of  the  city  bill  ofr 
the  $90,000,000  extention  of  the  water  supply 
recommended  by  the  Burr  Commission. 

Februart  Mortautt.  —  The  weekly  reports 
of  the  Health  Department  show  that  the  mor- 
tality in  the  city  during  the  month  of  February 
represented  an  annual  death-rate  of  20.26  as 
against  19.82  in  January,  and  22.59  in  February, 
1904.  The  corrected  death-rate,  excluding  non- 
residents and  infants  under  one  week  old,  was 
19.41.  The  changes  in  the  number  of  deaths 
from  the  several  diseases  were  comparatively 
slight.  Among  those  in  which  there  was  an 
increased  fatality  were  the  following:  The  weekly 
average  of  deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup 
increased  from  42  in  January  to  45.75  in  Febru- 
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ary;  the  weekly  average  from  whooping  cough 
increased  from  4.5  to  7.25;  from  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  from  27  to  37.5;  from  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  from  162  to  174;  from 
diarrheal  diseases,  from  36.25  to  36.5;  from 
diarrheals  xmder  two  years  of  age,  from  28.5  to 
30.25;  and  from  organic  heart  diseases,  from 
103.25  to  112.25.  Among  the  diseases  which 
showed  a  diminished  mortality  were  the  following : 
The  weekly  average  of  deaths  from  scarlet  fever 
decreased  from  16.25  to  15.75;  from  measles, 
from  7  to  6;  from -influenza,  from  23.75  to  15.5; 
from  typhoid  fever,  from  11.5  to  7;  from  pneu- 
monia, from  180.25  to  172;  from  broncho-pneu- 
monia, from  115.25  to  102.25;  from  acute  bron- 
chitis, from  39.5  to  35.75;  from  cancer,  from  55.5 
to  49.75;  and  from  Bright's  disease  and  nephritis, 
from  132.25  to  130.25. 

Epidemic  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis.  — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health  held  March  1, 
the  President,  Dr.  Darlington,  was  authorized 
to  request  a  special  appropriation  from  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  provide  for  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  subject  of  epi- 
demic cerebrospinal  meningitis,  with  a  view  to 
suggesting  measures  for  the  curtailment  and 
possible  stamping  out  of  the  disease.  In  1904, 
there  were  1,211  deaths  from  it  in  the  city,  as 
against  271  in  1903.  In  January,  1905,  there 
were  107  deaths,  as  against  25  in  January,  1904, 
and  in  February,  1905,  149  deaths,  as  against 
26  in  February,  1904. 


NEW  YORK'S    DISPENSARY  SYSTEM, 

From  advance  sheets  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Dispensaries  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities,  the  following  is  taken: 

On  Oct.  1,  1903,  there  were  123  licensed  dis- 
pensaries in  the  state.  Four  dispensaries  have 
ceased  work  since  that  date  and  no  new  licenses 
have  been  issued  during  the  year.  Since  Oct.  1 , 
1904,  licenses  have  been  issued  to  the  Italian 
Benevolent  Society  to  conduct  a  dispensary  at 
169  West  Houston  Street,  Borough  of  Manhattan. 
New  York  Citv  (license  granted  Oct.  12,  1904), 
and  to  the  Bedford  Guild,  962  Bergen  Street, 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City  (license 
granted  Dec.  21,  1904).  Of  the  123  dispensaries 
which  were  open  during  a  whole  or  part  of  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1904,  20  were  in  receipt  of 
ptiblic  money  directly  ($11,032.40  all  told),  61 
were  connected  with  other  charities  in  receipt 
of  public  appropriations  and  42  were  supported 
wholly  by  private  contributions.  The  total 
property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  81  dispen- 
saries in  receipt  of  public  funds  and  reporting 


annually  to  this  board  was  11,175,436.56  Oct.  1, 
1904;  their  total  indebtedness  on  the  same  date, 
$68,996.40;  their  total  receipts  for  the  year  end- 
ing Sept.  30,  1904,  $126,113.16:  and  their  total 
expenditures  $105,642.69. 

The  work  of  these  dispensaries  is  of  more  than 
casual  interest  and  importance  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  such  work  is  more  extensively  carried  on 
in  this  state  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
that  here  it  is  more  highly  organized  and  devel- 
oped and  that  here,  as  in  no  other  state,  dispm- 
saries  are  licensed  and  regulated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities. 

The  system  has  now  been  in  operation  for  a 
little  more  than  five  years  and  certain  features 
and  results  of  its  workings  are  set  forth  herewith. 

During  the  year  the  Inspector  of  Dispensaries 
has  made  a  special  investigation  as  to  the  extent 
of  compliance  w^ith  the  rules  of  the  board  adopted 
pursuant  to  Chapter  368  of  the  Laws  of  1899, 
affecting  the  management  of  all  licensed  dispen- 
saries. Four  out  of  the  123  licensed  dispensaries 
in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  have  been 
closed;  a  table  shows  the  extent  of  compliance 
with  the  various  provisions  of  the  rules  on  the 
part  of  119  dispensaries  remaining. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  with  24  of  the 
31  requirements  of  the  dispensary  rules,  com- 
pliance is  practically  complete,  that  in  4  of  these 
provisions  compliance  is  fairly  good  and  that  in 
three  matters,  those  requiring  an  investigation 
to  be  made  as  to  the  ability  of  doubtful  appli- 
cants to  pay  for  their  treatment,  the  filing  of 
results  of  these  investigations  and  of  making  a 
minute  showing  observance  of  the  ordinances 
and  orders  of  the  board  of  health,  compliance  is 
somewhat  lax. 

Some  of  the  showings  of  this  table  are  very 
satisfactory.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  out  of 
119  dispensaries  examined  are  keeping  reasonably 
complete  records  of  their  work.  In  54  cases  the 
examination  by  the  registrar  of  applicants  for 
treatment  is  reported  as  being  done  thoroughly, 
and  in  31  additional  cases  as  being  done  fairly 
well.  In  only  34  cases  is  the  work  reported  as 
being  done  superficially.  As  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
crucial  point  in  the  proper  administration  of  dis- 
pensaries viewed  from  the  social  standpoint,  this 
showing  is  encouraging  though  by  no  means  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

In  87  dispensaries  obviously  well-to-do  appli- 
cants are  refused  admission  by  the  registrar  after 
questioning,  but  without  further  formality,  while 
in  100  dispensaries  where  the  registrar  is  still  in 
doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  pay,  persons 
unwilling  to  sign  representation  cards  are  refused 
treatment.  In  90  out  of  119  dispensaries  doubt.- 
fid  cases  are  admitted  only  upon  signing  repre- 
sentation cards.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  doors  of  the  dispensaries  in  the  state  are 
reasonably  well  guarded  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  that  they  are  partially  protected  in  most  of 
the  remaining  instances  and  that  they  are  not 
wholly  imguarded  except  in  a  very  small  number 
of  cases. 

In  all  but  two  of  the  dispensaries  a  matron  is 
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employed,  cleanliness  and  order  are  maintained 
in  all  but  four,  and  in  only  three  cases  the  matron 
is  not  present  at  gynecological  examinations 
where  such  are  held.  In  only  three  dispensaries 
is  the  apothecary  unlicensed  or  not  a  medical 
graduate,  and  in  every  dispensary  compliance 
with  the  local  ordinances  of  the  board  of  health 
is  reported  as  complete.  All  but  10  of  the  dis- 
pensaries are  reported  as  having  suitable  equip- 
ment and  supplies  and  in  practically  all  of  them 
seats  are  provided  for  every  applicant,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  them  the  sexes  are  separated, 
both  in  the  waiting  and  in  the  treatment  rooms. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  facilities  of 
but  28  dispensaries  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  medical  instruction  and  in  none  of  these  is 
the  treatment  given  the  patient  conditional  upon 
his  vdllingness  to  submit  to  an  examination  before 
a  class.  Another  item  of  interest  is  the  fact  that 
but  12  dispensaries  are  without  an  apothecary 
as  a  regular  officer  or  employee  of  the  dispensary, 
and  that  in  only  three  cases  such  apothecary  is 
not  a  licensed  pharmacist  or  a  medical  graduate. 


DIRTY  MONEY. 


On  February  23,  Dr.  Darlington,  President  of 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  addressed 
in  Washington  a  sub-committee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banldng  and  Currency  upon  the 
danger  incurred  through  the  circulation  of  unclean 
money.  He  stated  that  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  advisory  board  of  the  Health  Department 
was  to  the  effect  that  "  it  is  desirable,  in  the 
interest  of  public  health,  that  soiled  bills  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation  as  soon  as  practicable," 
and  he  submitted  the  report  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments recently  made  by  Dr.  William  H.  Park  of 
the  bacteriological  division  of  the  department 
thus:  a  sterile  bill  was  inoculated  with  diphtheria 
bacilli  which  were  recovered  the  second  day 
later,  but  not  on  the  sixth  day.  The  experiment 
was  repeated,  and  diphtheria  bacilli  were  recov- 
ered first,  eight  days  after  the  inoculation  of  the 
bill,  then  fourteen,  then  twenty-one  days,  and 
finally  at  the  end  of  one  month.  A  number  of 
penmcs,  nickels  and  dimes  were  put  in  the  mouths 
of  children  suffering  from  diphtheria,  but  no 
diphtheria  bacilli  could  be  obtained  from  these 
corns  twenty-four  hours  afterward.  The  results 
of  the  experiments  indicated  that  the  metallic 
substances  in  coins  when  brought  in  contact 
with  bacteria  through  the  solvent  action  of 
moisture  are  deleterious  to  the  bacteria,  while  in 
paper  there  are  no  such  substances,  the  gradual 
death  of  the  bacteria  being  due  to  the  effect  of 
drying.  The  effect  of  metals  was  clearly  shown 
in  the  following  experiment:  A  spray  of  water 
containing  the  ordinary  colon  bacillus  was  thrown 
on  pieces  of  copper,  nickel  and  paper,  the  number 
of  bacteria  deposited  on  each  test  object  being 
about  1,500,000.  After  three  hours  the  test 
substances  were  washed  off  and  the  number  of 
living  bacteria  on  each  was  found  to  be  as  follows: 
Paper,   170,000;  nickel,  40,000;  copper,  none. 


These  conclusions  were  sabstantiated  by  the 
examination  of  a  number  of  coins  and  bills  taken 
from  a  cheap  jewelry  store.  There  it  was  found 
that  dirty  pennies  averaged  26  living  bacteria 
apiece;  dimes,  40;  moderately  clean  bills,  1,250, 
and  dirty  bills,  73,000. 


Cotre^ottDeticr. 

A  QUESTION  OF  PRIORITY. 

PaiLASBLPHtA,  March  2,  1905. 

Mr.  Editor:  Questions  of  priority  in  the  discovery  of 
medical  truth  are  usually  of  so  little  interest  to  the  public 
and  to  physicians  that  we  often  allow  the  wrong  person 
to  claim,  and  by  our  negligence  we  admit  the  fal^  claim, 
of  credit  for  a  discovery  belonging  to  another.  Tnere 
is  an  instance  of  this  in  your  issue  of  Feb.  28.  1905,  in  a 
paper  by  Henry  A.  Kilbum,  M.D.  He  says  this  paper  is 
only  a  resume  of  one  published  previotisly  in  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Jodhnal  of  March  24,  1904. 
Permit  me  to  relate  some  facts  in  the  appearanoe  of  the 
first  paper.  About  a  month  previous  to  March  24,  1904, 
I  wrote  Dr.  Kilbum  of  my  discovery  that  a  peculiar  axis 
of  astigmatism  might  cause  the  patient  to  tilt  the  head  to 
one  mate,  that  the  result  misht  be  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine.  I  said  I  had  had  such  a  case,  and  I  asked  for  data 
of  any  similar  cases  in  Dr.  Kilbum's  practice.  I  received 
no  reply  to  this  letter,  and  published  my  report  in  Ameri- 
can Medicine,  March  26,  1904.  But  I  was  astonished  to 
see  appear,  two  days  previously,  in  the  Boston  Mbdical 
AND  SimoiCAL  JocKNAL,  an  article  by  Dr.  Kilbum,  upon 
the  subject,  but  not  mentioning  my  letter  on  the  matter 
which  I  confided  to  him.  Luckily  two  things  prevented 
any  successful  attempt  to  take  away  any  honor  I  might 
claim.  The  first  was  that  I  said  that  the  tilted  head  was 
due  to  astigmatism  which  forced  tbe  head  to  one  side  to 
get  clearer  virion.  Dr.  Kilbum's  thought  and  report  was 
only  of  an  imbalance  of  the  external  ocular  muscles  —  an 
old  claim  (in  my  estimation  a  false  one),  and  of  which  a 
number  of  cases  had  been  reported.  The  second  was  that 
I  had  written  to  others  at  the  same  time  I  wrote  to  Dr. 
Kilbum. 

In  your  issue  of  Feb.  20,  again  designating  it  as  "  eye 
strain,"  Dr.  Kilbum  claims  priority  for  the  thought,  and 
again  fails  to  mention  or  refer  to  my  two  papers  on  the 
subject.  He  now  adds  to  the  cause  ne  had  given  of  cur- 
vature due  to  eye  strain,  the  old  and  long-exploded  cause, 
mvopia.  But,  without  reporting  an  illustrative  case,  he 
adds  these  words: 

"  My  experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that  an  oblique 
astigmatic  axis,  by  causing  the  patient  to  tilt  the  head  to 
one  side,  to  obtain  clearer  vimon  (a  fact  with  which  everv 
ophthalmolomst  is  familiar)  induces  a  faulty  attitude, 
resulting  in  lateral  curvature. 

I  by  no  means  trish  to  imply  that  this  was  posmbly  not 
thought  of  .wrought  out,  and  demonstrated  by  illustrative 
pases,  by  Dr.  Kflbum,  long  before  myself.  But  I  must 
a-sk  for  demonstration  of  it  m_  published  cases  or  publicly- 
made  announcement.  If  it  b  a  truth,  why  did  he  not 
speak  of  it  and  allow  it  in  Us  first  artide?  Why,  in  that 
first  article  did  he  not  add  the  support  bv  quoti^or  allud- 
ing to  my  case  of  which  I  had  written  him?  Why  in  the 
serond  article  does  he  still  not  adduce  illustrative  cases? 
Why  does  he  in  this  second  article  still  utterly  ignore 
reference  to  or  hint  at  my  work?  Lastly,  and  of  far  more 
importance,  where  and  by  whom  stated,  "  the  fact  with 
which  every  ophthalmologist  is  familiar  "  1  I  den^  that 
any  textbook  or  article  in  the  world  ever  stated  this  fact 
before  my  article  of  March  26,  1904.  It  is  indeed  now 
"  familiar  "  ;  but  will  Dr.  Kilbum,  on  oath,  or  even  with- 
out oath,  testify  that  it  was  familiar  to  himself  before  he 
received  my  letter  in  March,  1904,  to  which  I  have  alluded? 
I  do  not  care  a  fig  as  to  my  own  claim  to  priority,  but  I 
care  most  acutely  that  another  shall  not  establish  an 
unjust  clfum  to  it. 

Respectfully  yours, 

G«0.  W,  QOTJLP. 
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RECORD  OF  MORTALITY 
For  the  Wbkk  sNDiNa  Saturday,  Fbbroart  26, 1906. 


Cities. 


NewTork  .  . 
Chicago  .  .  . 
Pblladelpbla 
8t.Loals  .  . 
Baltimore  .  . 
Cleveland  .  . 
BaiDklo  .  .  . 
Ptttsbuig  .  . 
Cincinnati .  . 
Milwaukee  . 
Waeblngton . 
Providence  . 
Boston  .  .  . 
Worcester.  . 
FallBiTcr.  . 
Lowell  .  .  . 
Cambridge  . 
Lynn  .  .  .  . 
Lawrence  .  . 
Springfield  . 
Somerrllle  . 
Mew  Bedford 
Holyoke.  .  . 
Brockton  .  . 
Newton  .  .  . 
Haverhill  .  . 
Maiden  .  .  . 
Salem  .... 
Chelsea  .  .  . 
ntchbnrg  .  . 
Taunton .  .  . 
Everett  .  .  . 
North  Adams 
Qnlncy  .  .  . 
Olonoester  . 
Waltham  .  . 
Brookllne  .  . 
Plttsfleld  .  . 
Medford  .  . 
chicopee  .  . 
Northampton 
Reverlj  .  .  . 
Leominster  . 
Clinton  .  .  . 
Adams  .  .  . 
Attleboro  .  . 
Hyde  Park  . 
Newbnryport 
Wobom  .  .  . 
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Deaths  reported,  3,823;  under  five  years  of  afi^e,  1,027 ;  princi- 
pal iufectlous  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  cerebrospioal 
meningitis,  dipbtlieria  and  croup,  diarrheal  diseases,  whoop- 
ing cough,  e^stpelas,  fevers  and  consumption)  780;  acute 
luug  disease  814,  consumption  966,  scarlet  fever  19,  whooping 
cough  17,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  69,  smallpox  8,  erysipelas 
16,  puerperal  fever  19,  measles  9,  typhoid  fever  82,  diarrheal 
diseases  90,  diphtheria  and  croup  81. 

From  whooping  cough.  New  York  8,  Chicago  7,  Boston  1, 
Newton  1,  From  scarlet  fever.  New  York  li,  Baltimore  2, 
Worcester,  Cambridge  and  SomerviUe  1  each.  From  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  New  York  49,  Phliadelphia  1,  Baltimore  1, 
Boston  3,  SomerviUe  2,  Worcester,  Fall  River  and  Lowell  1 
each.  From  smallpox,  New  York  1,  Chicago  2.  From  erysip- 
elas, New  York  10,  Chicago  2,  Baltimore  1,  Somerville  1, 
Marlborough  1.  From  typhoid  fever,  New  York  10,  Chicago  6, 
Philadelphia  10,  Baltimore  1,  Boston  8,  Lowell  1,  Lawrence  1. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
eotlmated  population  of  16,009,377,  for  the  week  ending  Feb.  18, 
1905,  the  death-rate  was  17.3.  Deaths  reported  6,189 ;  acute  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  211,  whooping  cough 
118,  diphtheria  67,  measles  129,  smallpox  2,  scarlet  fever  44. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  7.1  in  Astor  Manor  to  35.0  in 
Rhondda;  London  16.8,  West  Ham  16.2,  Brighton  14.3, 
Southampton  17.2,  Plymouth  22.9,  Bristol  13.8,  Birmingham 


16.6,  Leicester  WJ»,  Nottingham  20.9,  Birkenhead  18.4,  Llrei^ 
pool  21.1,  Wlgan  12.6,  BoUod  16.6,  Manchester  19.0,  Salford 

17.6,  Halifax  16.9,  Bradford  16J6,  Leeds  16.6,  Hull  17.8,  Shef- 
field 17.2,  Newcastle-oD-Tyne  21.9,  Cardifl  18.9,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

24.7,  Newport  (Mon.)  23.6,  Homaey  9.8,  Stockton-on-Tees  96.9. 


METEOBOLOOICAL  RECORD. 
For  tha  week  •ndins  February  26,  In  Boston,  aeeording  to 
ohserrations  famished  by  Sergeant  J.  W,  Smith  of  tha  Cnttad 
States  Signal  Corps: 
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*0.,  elondy;  C,  dear;  F.,  fair;  G.,  fog;  H.,  hasy;  8.,  smoky; 
R.,  nln;  T.,  threatening;  N.,  snow;  — ,belowaaro.  t Indleataa trae* 
of  rainfall.    Mf  Means  for  week. 


CHANGES   IN   THE    MEDICAL  CORPS   U.   8.    NAVY 
FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  3,  1905. 

E.  C.  Taylor,  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
"  Bancroft"  and  ordered  to  the  "  Colorado." 

W.  H.  Hdntikoton,  pharmacist.  Retired,  ordered  to  Uw 
Naval  Training  Station,  Newport,  R.  I. 


SOCIETY  NOTICE. 
The  American  Laryngological,  Bhimolooicai.  ahd 
Otolooioai.  Socibty.  —  The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  tbe 
American  Laryngological,  Rhinological  and  Otological  Society 
will  be  held  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Frederic  C.  Cobb,  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  ft, 
6,7,1906. 

RECENT  DEATHS. 

Dr.  Alvah  R.  CUMMING6  of  Claremont,  N.  H.,  died  Feb. 
26, 1906,  from  cerebral  hemorrhage.  He  was  a  graduate  of  tbe 
Dartmouth  Medical  School,  class  of  1868. 

William  Bufus  Eraa,  M.D.,  M.M.S.S..  died  in 
Feb.  17, 1906,  aged  thirty-seven  years. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

•  University  of  California  Publications.  Physiology.  Tlie 
Control  of  Hellotropic  Reactions  in  Fresh  Water  Crustaceans 
hy  Chemicals,  Especially  Cd.    By  Jacques  Loeb. 

A  Lsboratorv  Manual  of  Human  Anatomy.  By  Lewellys  F. 
Barker,  M.B.  Tor.,  assisted  by  Dean  De  Witt  Lewis,  A.B., 
M.D.,  and  Daniel  Oralsberry  Bevell,  A.B.,  M.B.  Illustrated. 
Phliadelphia  and  London :  J.  B.  Lippbicott  Co.    1904. 

Hygienic  Laboratory  Bulletin  No.  19,  October,  1904.  A 
Method  for  Inoculating  Animals  with  Precise  Amounts.  By 
M.  J.  Uosenau. 

The  Aseptic  Technic  of  Abdominal  Surgery  with  the  Topo- 

fraphlcal  and  Visceral  Anatomy  of  Male  ana  Female  Abdomen. 
liustrated.    By  H.  O.  Walker,  M.D.    BeprinU 

The  History  of  Pediatrics  and  its  Relation  to  Other  Sciences 
and  Arts.    By  A.  Jacobi,  M.D.,  LL.D.    Reprint. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Brain.  A  Manual  for  Students  and 
Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  J.  F.  Burkholder,  M.D.  With 
an  introduction  by  Prof.  Henry  H.  Donaldson.  Htastraled. 
Chicago :  G.  P.  Engelhard  &  Co.    1904. 

The  Medical  Epitome  Series.  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 
A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Joseph  Darwin 
Nagel,  M.D.  Series  edited  by  Victor  Cox  Pedersen,  A.M., 
M.D.  Illustrated.  PhiUdelphla  and  New  York:  Lea  Brothers 
&Co.    1904. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver,  Gail-Bladder  and  Bile-Ducts.  By  H. 
D.  Rolleston,  M.Ay  M.D.  (Cantab.),  F.R.CJP.  Dlustrated. 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  London :  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.    1904. 
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ABUSE  OF  MEDICAL  CHARITY. 
MEDICAL    CHARITY.* 

ST  QBOBOS  V.  OAT,  Jl.U.,  H.D.,  BOaiON, 

Aativr  Smven,  Boikm  Citu  Hotpital. 

The  object  of  this  jHtper  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  follo^mng  facts:  First,  the  enormous  amoimt 
oi  gratuitous  work  now  being  done  by  the  physi- 
cians of  this  city  every  year. 

Second,  the  acknowledged  ability  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  so-called  charity  patients  to 
pay  for  services  rendered. 

Third,  the  injustice  of  requiriiig  physicians 
to  treat  well-to-do  and  rich  people  in  our  public 
hospitals  for  nothing. 

For  many  years  the  subject  of  medical  charity 
has  at  times  engaged  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  brightest  minds  in  the  profession.  It  has 
grown  to  such  enormous  proportions,  that,  esti- 
mated in  the  currency  of  the  realm,  it  amounts 
to  inillions  of  doUars  annually  in  this  raty,  and 
requires  the  services  of  a  lar^e  number  of  the 
most  accomplished  physicians  m  the  community 
to  carry  on  the  work.  Formerly,  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  reflection  upon  a  person's  financial 
standing  for  him  to  go  to  a  public  hospital.  Mod- 
em methods,  however,  have  changed  all  that, 
and  have  encouraged  people  to  flock  to  hospitals 
and  dispensaries,  both  public  and  private,  as 
never  before.  The  dread  of  these  places,  once 
so  common,  is  fast  passing  away.  Patients  now 
resort  to  them  readily,  as  they  have  been  edu- 
cated to  the  idea  that  they  are  the  best  as  well 
as  the  cheapest  places,  in  which  to  obtain  the 
services  of  the  leading  physicians  and  suigeons. 

Scientific  and  clinical  zeal  has  also  tended  to 
obscure  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  question 
to  the  detriment  of  the  profession,  and  as  a  result, 
the  community  has  come  to  feel  that  anybody 
and  everybody  are  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  of  these  charitable  institutions 
with  perfect  propriety;  in  fact  that  their,  pres- 
ence 18  desirable  for  purposes  of  study  and  in- 
struction, as  well  as  for  the  statistics  of  the  anniial 
reports. 

The  open-door  method  of  conducting  metro- 
politan hospitals  and  dispensaries  naturally 
draws  patients  from  far  and  near  to  the  detriment 
of  the  suburban  institutions  and  physicians,  and 
not  infrequently  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
patients  themselves.  Thej  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  seeking  rehef  at  a  distance,  that 
they  could  as  well  have  obtained  at  home. 

The  results  of  the  present  day  method  of  con- 
ducting some  of  our  most  important  medical 
charities  have  convinced  many  persons  of  large 
experience  that  the  work  is  not  carried  on  in  the 
best  manner  for  all  concerned ;  that  they  are  not 
managed  on  sound  business  principles;  that  too 
much  gratuitous  work  is  being  done  bjr  the  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries  and  their  physicians;  that 

*Bead  st  s  maetinc  of  tha  Uedical  Library  in  oonjunotiiai  with 
tlie  Saffouc  I>i«triet  Braneh  of  ThellBnadiuBetta  Medical  Sooiaty, 
Jan.  11, 190S. 


too  many  people,  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the 
necessary  care  and  treatment,  resort  to  the  free 
clinics;  that  in  consequence  of  this  custom  the 
intention  of  the  founders  and  supporters  of  these 
institutions  is  violated;  that  the  physicians  are 
wronged  by  being  required  to  give  their  time, 
strength  and  skill  to  those  who  can  well  afford 
to  pay  for  them;  that  the  outside  physicians  are 
being  robbed  of  legitimate  work  which  they  are 
fully  competent  to  do;  that  the  deserving  poor 
are  crowded  aside,  and  deprived  of  that  prompt 
and  eflicient  service  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled  by  the  intention  of  their  benefactors; 
and  finall}^,  that  as  this  abuse  has  become  flagrant 
in  many  instances,  and  is  increasing,  the  time 
has  come  when  an  earnest  effort  shoidd  be  made 
by  the  profession  to  correct,  in  some  measure, 
the  present  imfortunate  state  of  affairs. 

The  general  public,  and  doubtless  many  physi- 
cians, have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  gratuitous  work  done  in  this  city  every 
year  by  our  profession.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
present  a  few  details  on  the  subject,  taken  prin- 
cipally from  official  sources,  and  therefore  as- 
sumed to  be  reliable?' 

There  are  about  75  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
in  this  city  for  the  care  of  the  injured  and  ailing, 
and  apparently  more  to  come  in  the  near  future. 
Some  of  them  are  private,  and  do  no  charity 
work;  others  furnish  both  free  and  jpaid  service 
while  the  remainder  are  devoted  entuely  to  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  who  are  unable 
to  pay  for  the  services  they  need.* 

It  is  of  public  record  that  upwards  of  300,000 
persons  received  practically  free  treatment  in 
Boston  last  year  (1903),  a  number  equal  to  about 
one  half  the  entire  population  of  the  city. 

In  Philadelphia  *  with  its  60  hospitals  and  as 
many  dispensaries,  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 
population  are  annually  treated  as  charity  pa- 
tients, while  in  New  York,  which  has  about  90 
hospitals,  and  nearly  as  many  dispensaries,  one 
fourth  of  the  people  receive  practically  free 
treatment  every  year. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  one  half  of  the  actual 
residents  of  this  city  resort  to  the  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  every  year  for  free  treatment,  as 
many  of  the  patients  come  from  out  of  town. 
Yet,  after  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  this 
fact,  the  large  number  of  patients  who  apply  for 
relief  at  our  free  climes  is  a  matter  not  only  of 
surpiise,  but  for  regret.  Boston  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  cities,  per  capita,  in  the  country, 
and  yet  the  percentage  of  charity  patients  to  the 
total  population  is  apparently  larger  than  it  is 
in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

Granting  that  these  statements  are  fairly  cor- 
rect, we  must  conclude  one  of  two  things:  either 
that  there  are  m^y  more  worthy  poor  in  our 
midst  than  we  had  reason  to  suppose,  or  that  a 

>  Boston  Directory:  Annual  Report  of  Stata  Board  of  Charity  of 
Maasachuaetta,  1903.  Reports  of  Hospitals  for  1903,  eta. 

'Patients  paying  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  for  a  visit  or  a 
preaeription  are  properly  charity  patiente.  This  custom  of  charging 
a  small  fee  is  qmte  common,  and  becoming  more  so.     Some  dispen- 


sariea  are  thus  self-supporting. 

•  fVaoUin  B.  Kirkbride,  ^.; 
Problem." 


'  Some  Phaaee  of  the  Dispensary 
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conaderable  number  of  tinworthy  persons  have 
received  the  benefits  of  these  eludes,  unworthy 
by  reason  of  their  being  able  to  pay  for  that  which 
they  got  for  nothing. 

Will  you  indulge  me  in  a  few  more  statistics? 
Over  72,000  persons  (72,869)  received  treatment 
last  year  in  the  varioiis  departments  of  the  Boston 
CSty  Hospital;  about  12,162  were  house  patients, 
and  60,730  were  out  patients.  This  institution 
is  supported  by  the  city,  and  comprises  36  build- 
ings, an  equal  number  of  wards,  and  contains 
935  beds.  There  are  81  physicians  and  surgeons 
on  its  staff,  47  house  officers,  and  206  nurses 
and  orderlies.  The  appropriation  last  year  was 
$476,800. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  thotuand  eight 
hundred  and  ten  days'  board  and  medical  attend- 
ance were  furnished  the  house  patients,  and  the 
out  patients  made  134,276  visits  to  the  hospital  for 
advice  and  treatment.  Forty-two  himdred  and 
eighty-three  persons  received  attention  in  the 
accident  rooms.  Twenty-three  hundred  and  forty- 
five  operations  were  performed  upon  the  house 
patients  during  the  year  and  an  unknown  number 
of  minor  ones  upon  the  out  patients.  More 
than  1,100  fractures  and  dislocations,  nearly  200 
of  which  were  compound,  were  treated  during 
the  period  under  consideration.  And  this  by 
no  means  comprises  all  that  is  done  for  the  sick 
poor  by  the  city  every  year,  as  they  receive 
treatment  in  several  other  institutions. 

At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  more 
than  36,000  (36,601)  persons  were  treated  last 
year  (1903).  House  patients,  5,341 1  out  patients, 
31,260.  Forty-six  hundred  and  thirty-five  were 
attended  to  in  the  accident  rooms.  More  than 
3,000  (3,106)  operations  were  done  upon  the  in- 
patients, and  a  very  lai^e  number  upon  the 
out  patients.  One  hundred  and  nine  major  ampu- 
tations were  performed,  and  the  peritoneal  cavity 
was  opened  for  various  purposes  nearly  900 
times,  an  average  of  between  two  and  three  lapa- 
rotomies for  every  day  in  the  year.  For  doing 
this  and  a  great  deal  more  very  important  work 
the  staff  receives  no  direct  compensation,  no  fees 
or  salary. 

Over  40,000  patients  (40,779)  received  free 
treatment  at  the  Boston  Dispensary  last  year. 
Many  minor  operations  were  performed,  and 
about  150  cases  of  confinement  were  attended. 

At  the  Carney  Hospital  37,598  patients  were 
treated,  and  a  large  number  of  very  important 
operations  were  done.  Twelve  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  p«rBon8  received  attention 
at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital.  Thirty-four  thousand 
and  thirteen  cases  were  treated  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and 
over  6,000  (6,028)  operatiog/s  were  performed. 
.  Twenty-two  thousand  and  ninety-one  patients  are 
reported  from  the  Massachusetts  Homeopathic 
Hospital  and  Dispensary.  Seventeen  thousand 
one  himdred  and  fifty-two  from  the  Suffolk  Dis- 
pensary in  Charter  Street.  Nearly  8,000  were 
treated  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  and  the  opera^ 
tions  were  nearly  1 ,000  for  the  year.  About  6,000 
were  treated  at  the  New  England  Hospital  for 


Women  and  Children,  and  2,519  at  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital. 

To  this  large  number  of  patients  must  be  added 
those  treated  at  several  smaller  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  which  would  swell  the  grand  total 
to  300,000  or  over,  who  received  practically  free 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  profession  in  this 
city  last  year. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  above  enumeration 
makes  no  account  of  the  considerable  amount  of 
charitable  work  done  by  every  physician  in  his 
private  capacity,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  convey 
to  those  not  familiar  with  the  subject  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of  special 
work  done  in  the  wards  of  our  hospitals,  or  in  the 
numerous  special  departments,  as  gynecological, 
orthopedic,  obstetric,  eye  and  ear,  nose  and 
throat,  nervous  system  and  skin,  x-ray,  in  path- 
ology, bacteriology,  medical  chemistry,  etc. 
The  effort  to  comprehend  it  all  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  is  bewildering,  and  even  this  brief  and 
necessarily  fragmentary  narration  must  be  a 
severe  trial  to  your  endurance. 

A  pretty  careful  estimate  of  the  commercial 
value  of  this  large  amout  of  work  in  dollars  and 
cents  at  the  rates  usually  charged  for  such  services 
in  this  community  would  amount  to  between 
eight  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

For  doing  this  immense  work  the  physicians 
receive  no  direct  compensation  whatever,  in  the 
way  of  fees  or  salaries.  They  give  their  services 
faithfully  and  freely  for  the  care  of  the  deserving 
poor  without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed  or  con- 
dition. They  are  the  main  factor  in  carrying 
on  the  largest  and  most  important  charitable 
work  known  to  modem  civilization.  The  con- 
sciousness of  being  a  helper  in  this  great  woric 
affords  a  keen  satisfaction  to  the  high-minded 
physician.  It  stimulates  his  ambition,  enlarges 
his  interest  in  life  and  its  duties,  and  makes  lum 
a  broader  and  better  man. 

But  as  time  goes  on,  and  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries increase  and  multiply,  the  conviction  has 
grown  deeper  and  stronger  than  the  Profession 
is  being  imposed  upon;  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  do  altogether  too  much  work  under  the  guise 
of  charity;  that  many  of  our  so-called  charity 
patients  are  as  able  to  pay  for  professional  serv- 
ices, as  for  any  of  the  ordinary  necessities  of 
life.  By  seeking  free  treatment  the  well-to<lo 
people  impose  upon  the  institutions;  they  receive 
benefits  to  which  they  are  not  justly  entitled, 
they  filch  the  time,  strength  and  skill  of  the  medi- 
cal attendants,  and  finally  they  defraud  that 
profession  without  whose  services  there  could 
be  no  medical  charity. 

To  get  the  sense  of  the  profession  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  abuse  of  medical  charity  the  writer 
recently  sent  a  circular  letter  containing  six 
q^uestions  to  over  400  physicians,  a  lai^e  propor- 
tion of  whom  reside  in  Boston  and  vicinity.  An 
effort  was  made  to  get  the  opinion  of  phjrsicians 
of  both  sexes,  of  all  schools,  and  of  all  the  differoit 
social  and  professional  cireka. 

The  interest  manifested  in  the  subject  is  made 
evident  by  the  fact  that  replies  were  recdved 
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from  mme  than  three  quartera  of  the  corres- 
pondents, and  the  writer  begs  to  extend  his 
warmest  thanks  to  all  those  who  took  the  trouble 
to  reply  to  his  questions,  and  he  is  particularly 
gratdul  to  a  lar^  number  who  took  especial 
pains  to  give  their  experience  and  opinions  at 
length  with  a  view  to  aiding  in  the  solution  of 
the  many  difficult  points  at  issue. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  the  canvass: 

(1)  In  your  opinion  is  medical  charity  abused 
in  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  this  city? 

One  gentleman,  not  inactive  practice,  answered 
in  the  negative,  two  replied  "  not  much";  and 
302  answered  in  the  affirmative !  The  most 
emphatic  replies  came  from  the  family  physicians 
of  the  middle  cUsses,  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know  the  financial  condition  of  their  neighbors, 
that  apply  to  the  free  clinics;  from  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  do  the  work  in  the  hospitals 
and  dispensaries;  and  from  the  specialists.  The 
unanimity  of  opinion  upon  this  point  is  notice- 
able, and  must  be  accepted  as  the  settled  and 
profound  conviction  of  the  profession. 

(2)  Do  you  think  any  plan  for  the  correction 
of  such  abuse,  if  it  exists,  is  practicable? 

Eleven  tiiought  not;  16  were  doubtful,  and 
258  thought  it  feasible. 

(3)  Do  you  think  that  our  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries should  have  some  form  of  inspection 
with  a  view  to  excluding  those  patients  who 
are  able  to  pay  for  professional  services? 

Three  said  no;  5  were  imcertain,  and  304 
favored  some  form  of  inspecticm  to  prevent  the 
present  indiscriminate  treatment  of  all  who  apply 
without  regard  to  deserts  or  necessity. 

(4)  Do  you  think  that  physicians  who  give 
thdr  services  to  the  poor  should  be  required  to 
treat  the  well-to-do  and  rich  patients  in  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries  for  nothmg? 

Ten  said  yes;  two  were  doubtful;  310  said  no, 
and  most  of  them  said  it  emphatically. 

(5)  Do  you  think  that  patients  who  are  able 
to  pay  for  a  private  room  in  a  hospital  should, 
a»  a  nde,  pay  the  physician  who  takes  care  of 
them? 

Eighteen  said  no;  4  were  doubtful,  and  295 
said  yes. 

(6)  If  you  think  that  medical  charity  is  abused 
in  this  vicinity,  what  measiires  would  you  sug- 
gest for  its  correction? 

As  mi^ht  be  expected,  the  replies  to  this  ques- 
tion vaned  much  as  regards  details.  A  consider- 
able number  favored  the  plan  of  having  a  central 
clearing  house  through  the  Associated  Charities, 
as  has  been  so  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Clarence 
J.  Blake.  More  perhaps  perferred  the  method 
in  vogue  in  other  plac^  of  requiring  the  appli- 
cants to  bring  a  voucher  in  the  form  of  a  card 
or  note  from  a  clergyman,  physician,  employer 
or  some  well-known  person  or  oiganization. 

While  differing  somewhat  in  relation  to  details, 
the  opinions  of  our  correspondents  were  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  some  sort  of  inspection  or 
supervision  by  a  kindl3r,  judicious,  tactful  perscm 
emjdoyed  by  the  administration.  It  is  evident 
to  meet  of  us  that  this  work  should  form  no  part 


of  the  duties  of  the  attending^  physician;  for, 
as  a  rule,  he  has  neither  the  time,  disposition, 
nor  requisite  qualifications  to  do  it  in  a  proper 
manner.  It  belongs  to  the  admitting  physician, 
or  to  some  one  intimately  connected  with  the 
exeoutive.  The  work  should  be  done  according 
to  some  general  plan  as  thought  out  and  agreed 
upon  by  all  the  larger  institutions.  It  is  only 
in  some  such  way  as  this  that  fairly  satisfactory 
results  may  be  expected  in  this  direction. 

The  evidence  would  seem  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion beyond  all  question,  that  medical  charity 
in  this  vicinity  is  abused ;  that  the  physicians  are 
called  upon  to  do  too  much  gratuitous  work  for 
people  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it;  that  the  evil  is 
increasing  and  that  it  in  all  probability  will  con- 
tinue so  to  do,  until  some  earnest,  combined, 
persistent  efforts  are  made  by  the  profession  to 
check  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  present  day. 

Injustice  to  the  profession  comes  principally 
from  two  sources,  namely,  from  well-tcMio  people 
occupying^  private  rooms,  and  paying  nothmg 
for  professional  services;  and  secondly,  from  those 
out  patients,  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the  neces- 
sary treatment. 

1.     HOUSE   PATIENTS. 

I^ast  year  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
collected  about  $75,000  ($74,538.20)  from  patients 
treated  in  its  various  departments.  This  sum  is 
nearly  one  third  of  the  total  expense  of  carrying  on 
the  institution,  and  is  evidence  of  excellent  man- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  trustees  and  superin- 
tendent. Three  hundred  and  sixty-two  persons 
paid  from  $21  to  $35  a  week  for  board  and  nurs- 
mg,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $8,594.20. 
They  "paid  nothing  for  professional  services.  The 
physicians  and  surgeons  who  performed  this 
great  amovmt  of  srallful  and  important  work 
received  nothing.  The  staff  of  this  hospital, 
composed  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  pro- 
fession, are  not  allowed  to  collect  a  fee  from 
patients  in  private  rooms,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
institution,  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
The  hospital  is  absolutely  free,  so  far  as  the 
services  of  the  staff  are  concerned.  It  protects 
itself,  however,  by  demanding  payment  in  ad- 
vance for  board  and  nursing  of  all  who  are  able 
to  pay  even  a  small  amount.  The  rule  is,  that 
all  must  pay  something,  if  they  are  able.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  but  why  should  not  the  attend- 
ing physicians  and  sui^eons  be  paid  a  moderate 
fee  for  their  attendance  upon  these  patients? 
No  one  can  deny  for  a  moment  that  the  profes- 
sional services  are  by  far  the  most  important 
and  valuable  asset  these  patients  receive  from 
the  hospital,  and  yet  they  pay  absolutely  nothing 
for  it.  In  fact,  the  professional  service  is  their 
principal  object  in  going  to  the  hospital.  If 
these  private-room  patients  are  able  and  willing 
to  pay  the  doctor  for  his  services,  as  doubtless 
many  of  them  are,  or  should  be,  what  good  reason 
can  be  given  for  their  not  doing  so?  The  hospital 
would  lose  nothmg  thereby,  as  has  been  proven 
over  and  over  again  in  other  institutions.  In 
proper  cases  it  would  be  no  hardship  to  the 
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patients,  and  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
hospital,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  pro- 
fession. 

The  injustice  of  the  present  custom  at  this 
institution  was  well  illustrated  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  experience  of  one  of  our  most  prominent 
surgeons.  A  clergyman  from  the  coimtry  brought 
a  woman  to  the  doctor  to  have  her  breast  re- 
moved. Arrangements  were  readily  made  for 
her  to  go  to  a  hospital,  take  a  private  room,  and 
have  the  operation  performed  at  a  certain  time. 
The  fee  agreed  upon  was  satisfactory  to  both 
parties,^  and  everything  seemed  to  have  been 
harmoniously  arranged.  A  few  da}^  later  the 
minister  called  upon  the  doctor,  and  told  him 
that  having  heard  that  the  patient  could  go  to 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital  and  have  the  opera- 
tion done  for  nothing,  she  had  done  so,  and 
therefore  his  services  would  not  be  required  1 
Several  similar  cases  have  come  to  the  writer's 
notice,  showing  that  the  public  understand  the 
matter  and  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
As  human  beings  are  constituted,  these  people 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  dodging  fees  in  this 
manner,  but  what  shall  be  said  of  a  system  that 
allows  the  profession,  one  of  the  principal  bene- 
factors of  the  institution,  to  be  treated  in  this 
imgrateful  fashion? 

It  would  seem  that  people  who  can  pay  from 
three  to  five  dollars  a  day  for  a  room  should  cer- 
tainly, as  a  rule,  pay  a  moderate  fee  for  profes- 
sionfd  services.  Such  at  all  events  is  the  general 
custom  all  over  the  country,  and  the  writer  can- 
not but  think  that  many  of  these  patients  would 
be  glad  to  do  so,  if  they  but  realized  the  fact 
that  their  medical  attendant  received  no  salary 
or  other  direct  compensation  from  the  hospital, 
but  was  serving  them  upon  precisely  the  same 
terms,  that  he  did  the  poorest  and  most  degraded 
patient  in  the  common  vraxd. 

To  claim  that  the  privilege  of  collecting  a  fee 
under  proper  regulations  from  well-to-do  patients 
occupying  private  rooms  in  our  public  hospitals 
would  be  abused,  is  not  only  casting  reflection 
upon  the  members  of  the  staff,  but  also  upon 
the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  trustees 
themselves,  as  being  responsible  for  the  rules 
and  for  the  appointments.  Why  should  any 
considerable  number  of  the  most  honorable, 
upright,  conscientious  members  of  the  pro- 
fession be  made  to  suffer  from  the  misde- 
meanors of  some  one  person,  whose  methods  are 
remembered  only  to  be  condemned,  as  they  so 
richly  deserve?  We  believe  that  the  principle 
of  treating  well-to-do  people  for  nothing  is  wron§, 
and  that  the  practice  is  worse.*  And  such  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Profession  at  large  all  over  this 
country. 

For  many  years  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston 
CSty  Hospital  have  courteously  granted  the  mem- 
bers of  the  visiting  staff  the  privilege  of  treating 
private  patients  in  private  rooms  of  the  hospital 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  charging  for  serv- 
ices, as  in  their  homes  or  elsewhere.     There  is 

*  A  fomer  Trustee  of  this  hoq>itelreoentl]r  told  the  writer  that  the 
onstom  in  rogae  then  was  wronc,  and  that  it  oaghi  to  be  ohanged. 


a  definite,  tmdeistanding  as  to  the  rates  of  the 
two  parties,  and  the  hospital  charges  are  alifays 
paid  first. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows  the  plan  has  proved 
advantageous  to  all  concerned.  The  privil^e 
has  never  been  abused,  nor  would  it  be  easy  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  hospital  to  take 
undue  advantage,  were  any  one.so  disposed.  A 
^at  deal  of  money  has  in  this  way  been  turned 
mto  the  city  treasury  without  entailing  hardship 
upon  the  patients,  and  injustice  to  the  attending 
physicians  has  by  so  much  been  averted.  Having 
private  patients  in  the  hospital,  members  of  the 
staff  have  naturally  made  more  and  longer  visits, 
the  ward  patients  have  thus  received  more  atten- 
tion, and  the  interests  of  the  institution  have 
been  benefited  by  this  wise  regulation  of  the 
trustees. 

Members  of  the  viating  staff,  however,  are 
not  allowed  to  collect  a  fee  of  patients,  who  engt^ 
a  room  directly  from  the  superintendent's  office 
without  a  previous  interview  with  the  attending 
physician,  even  if  they  are  able  and  willing  to 
nu^e  such  remuneration.  While  the  abuse 
from  this  practice  is  not  flagrant,  yet  the  prin- 
ciple is  wrong,  as  it  tends  to  encourage  the  un- 
principled to  take  advantage  of  the  profession. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  this  great  institution  did  gratuitous  waik 
enough  in  taking  care  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
worthy  poor  every  year  to  justify  their  being 
excused  from  treating  the  well-to-do  for  nothing  I 
With  justice  to  all  and  hardship  to  none  thie 
question  of  remuneration  to  the  physician 
might  well  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  superin- 
tendent, as  is  done  in  other  places  with  such 
general  satisfaction. 

The  Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Ho^ital  is 
conducted  upon  correct  business  principles,  the 
physicians  sharing  with  the  hospital  in  whatever 
remimeration  the  patients  are  able  to  pay.  All 
patients  occupying  private  rooms  and  paying 
$15.00  a  week,  or  over,  must  pay  the  attending 
physician  a  reasonable  fee,  which  is  to  be  agreed 
upon  in  ^^nriting  before  entrance,  and  filed  with 
the  superintendent.  Furthermore,  any  member 
of  the  staff  may  take  a  private  patient  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  if  he  pays  over  $7.00  a  week  for  his 
board,  the  physician  is  at  liberty  to^  charge  a  fee 
for  his  services,  but  it  is  to  be  paid  only  aiVa 
the  hospital  charges  are  settled.  This  plan 
seems  just  and  right,  and  ought  to  satisfy  all 
parties.  The  patients  pay  for  what  they  receive, 
and  the  physicians  feel  that  they  are  not  b^ng 
imposed  upon  by  giving  away  services  for  which 
they  ought  to  be  remunerated. 

The  Carney  Hospital,  as  regards  private  room 
patients,  is  managed  upon  the  same  general  plui, 
as  shown  by  the  following  rules: 

"  Patients  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a  surgeon  are  expected  to  do  so,  and  they 
shall  make  arrangements  with  the  surgeon  before 
the  operation.  Those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  surgeon  for  his  services  will  receive  the  same 
free  of  charge. 

"All  patients  in  private  rooms  or  in  private 
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ward  beds  will  be  expected  to  pay  the  suigeon 
a  fee." 

As  a  rale  patients  occupying  a  private  room 
at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  are  required  to  pay 
the  attending  phyacian.  In  all  hospitals  a  pa- 
tient is  occasionally  able  to  pay  for  the  room,  or 
his  friends  can  do  it  for  him,  but  they  could  not 
do  any  more  than  that,  without  making  an  im- 
necessary  sacrifice.  No  physician  would  for  a 
moment  object  to  taking  care  of  such  patients 
without  a  fee.  Our  contention  does  not  apply 
to  this  class,  as  they  are  very  often  the  most 
deserving  of  charitable  aid,  and  are  most  appre- 
dative  of  all  that  is  done  for  them. 

Members  of  the  staff  are  allowed  to  put  patients 
into  the  private  rooms  of  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children,  and  charge  a  fee 
for  professional  services,  provided  they  pay 
$15.00  a  week  or  over  for  board  and  nursmg. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  charge  private  room 
patients  a  fee  under  any  other  circumstances. 

At  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women,  applicants 
are  required  to  fill  out  a  blank  stating  among 
other  things,  the  amount  of  property  owned, 
income  of  family,  number  of  dependents  on 
same,  rent  paid,  assistance  receiv^  from  rela- 
tives or  friends,  etc.  No  patients  able  to  pay 
even  a  moderate  fee  are  received,  as  the  Iiusti- 
tuiton  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  poor. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  what  has 
been  done  in  other  places  in  this  matter.  Per- 
sonal correspondence  with  the  superintendents  of 
several  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  reveals  the  fact  that 
patients  occupying  private  rooms  in  the  pubUc 
hospitals  in  those  cities  are  given  distinctly  to 
understand,  that  they  must  pay  the  attending 
phjrsician  for  services  rendered,  except ,  upon  inves- 
tigation, the  superintendent  decides  otherwise. 

The  rules  and  regulations  in  effect  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hospital  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
those  in  vogue  in  all  the  larger  New  York  hos- 
pitals.   They  are  as  follows: 

Upon  the  card  giving  the  "  Room  Rates  "  is 
printed  the  followmg  notice: 

"  It  is  expected  that  '  occupants  of  private 
rooms  will  pay  the  member  of  the  Visiting  Staff, 
whose  professional  services  are  given,  a  fee  to  be 
agreed  upon  before  admission,  or  upon  the  first 
visit  of  the  doctor." 

llie  following  is  copied  from  the  rules  of  the 
Trustees: 

"  The  members  of  the  attending  staff  give 
their  professional  services  to  the  hospital  without 
salary  imder  the  following  conditions: 

"(o)  They  will  not  receive  professional  fees 
under  any  cireumstances  fromany  patient  occupy- 
ing a  bed  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  neither 
will  they  expect  or  receive  such  fees  from  any 
patient  applying  directly  to  and  received  in  the 
hospital  for  accommodation  in  a  private  room, 
provided  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintend- 
ent, ability  does  not  exist  on  the  part  of  such 
patient  to  pay  for  professional  attention  given 
besides  paying  the  hospital  charges  for  board 
and  nursing. 


"  (6)  It  is  expected  and  required  that  the  mem- 
ber of  the  attending  staff,  who  recommends  a 
patient  for  admission  to  a  private  room,  shall 
make  definite  arrangements  regarding  his  pro- 
fessional fees  before  such  patient  enters  the  hos- 
latal. 

"  The  designof  the  foregoing  rules  is  to  protect 
the  hospital  authorities  and  attending  staff  from 
any  misuse  of  their  charitable  services." 

Practically  the  same  rules  are  in  foree  at  the 
Presbyterian,  the  St.  Luke's  and  the  New  York 
hospital.  Bellevue  Hospital  has  no  private 
rooms. 

Franklin  B.  IQrkbiide,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
Polyclinic  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  writes  as 
follows:  "  As  far  as  I  know,  all  hospitals  in  this 
city,  which  have  private  rooms,  permit  their 
phyracians  to  chaise  fees  for  their  services,  al- 
though there  may  be  instances  where,  owing  to 
to  special  circumstances,  the  patient  is  treated 
free."  The  rules  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
are  precisely  like  those  of  the  Roosevelt  in  New 
Yoit. 

Patients  occupying  private  rooms  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  as  well  as  the  other  large 
hospitals  in  Baltimore,  are  also  required  to  pay 
for  professional  services. 

The.  Alexander  Davidson,  Surgeon  to  St.  John's 
Hospital,  Toronto,  says  that "  patients  occupying 
private  rooms  in  our  hospitals  are  most  undoubt- 
edly expected  to  pay  for  their  {vofessioifal  serv- 
ices." Dr.  James  Bell  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital,  Montreal,  says  that  the  same  practice 
prevails  in  the  hospitals  of  that  city.  Sir  William 
Hingston  of  Montreal  also  makes  the  same  report. 
To  this  list  may  be  added  the  hospitals  in  Albany, 
Troy,  S3rracuse,  Rochester  and  Buffalo. 

Dr.  Nathan  Jacobson  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  writes 
that  they  have  in  that  city  two  general  hospitals, 
one  for  women  and  children,  and  one  homeo- 
pathic hospital.  A  few  years  ago  the  doctor  in- 
augurated the  "  Syracuse  Hospital  Association," 
composed  of  five  representatives  elected  annu- 
ally from  each  of  these  four  hospitals,  and  these 
20  persons  constitute  an  executive  board,  which 
meets  once  a  month. 

There  exists  now  in  all  the  Syracuse  hospitals, 
as  a  result  of  this  association,  the  same  classifi- 
cation of  patients,  the  same  conditions  of  admis- 
sion, and,  as  far  as  possible,  each  of  the  respec- 
tive groups  of  patients  has  the  same  privileges. 

They  have  three  classes  of  patients:  (1) 
Private  patients,  each  occupying  a  room  for 
which  he  pays  from  $15.00  to  $30.00  ^r  week. 
He  selects  has  physician  and  pa3rs  him,  as  he 
would  outside  the  hospital.  (2)  Private  ward 
patients,  who  are  placed  in  rooms  of  two  to  four 
beds.  "They  are  charged  from  $8.00  per  week 
upwards,  can  choose  any  physician  on  the  staff, 
and  must  pay  him  for  his  services.  The  only 
patients  who  receive  gratuitoiis  treatment  are 
some  of  the  general  ward  patients.  They  are 
required  to  pay  $6.00  per  week,  if  able,  or,  if  they 
have  a  legal  residence,  the  town  or  city  is  re- 
quired to  pay  this  sum.  Those  having  no  legal 
residmce  are  treated  free.    The  result  of  this 
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plan  is  that  nearly  all  of  the  hospitals  are  upon  a 
pa^g  or  self-supporting  basis,  and  all  are  well 
patronized  by  the  profession.  This  plan  seems 
to  be  a  good  one  for  the  smaller  cities,  and  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  larger  ones. 

The  writer  has  obtained  information  upon  this 
subject  of  private-room  patients  from  38  hospitals 
in  Massachusetts,  outside  of  Boston,  and  finds 
that  35,  or  all  but  3,  allow  members  of  the  staff 
and  often  other  physicians  under  certain  condi- 
tions to  have  patients  in  the  private  rooms,  and 
charge  for  services,  as  they  would  in  their  homes 
or  elsewhere.  The  following  hospitals  in  New 
England,  twelve  in  number,  also  grant  this  privi- 
lege to  the  staff,  namely.  The  Rhode  Island,  and 
St.  Joseph's  Hospitals  in  Providence,  the  Homeo- 
pathic in  New  Haven,  the  St.  Francis'  in  Hart- 
foid,  the  Nashua  Hospital,  three  hospitals  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  the  Margaret  Pillsbury  in 
Cbncord,  N.  H.j  the  Maine  General  in  Portland, 
the  EUiot  C^ty  in'Keene,  and  the  Mary  Fletcher 
Hospital  in  Burlington,  Vt. 

By  way  of  summary  it  may  be  said  that  of  52 
hospitals,  that  have  been  heard  from  in  New 
England  outside  of  Boston,  only  five  refuse  to 
allow  the  members  of  the  stafiF  to  collect  fees  for 
professional  services  from  the  occupants  of  pri- 
vate rooms  trnder  any  and  all  circumstances. 
These  hospitals  are  located  in  Cambridge,  Worces- 
ter, Lynn,  New  Haven  and  Hartford. 

The  only  general  hospital  known  to  the  writer  in 
Boston  that  refuses  to  allow  members  of  its  staff  to 
receive  compensation  for  professional  work  done  in 
the  institution  is  the  Massachusetts  Geberal  Hospi- 
tal. The  writer  cannot  but  think  that  if  these  trus- 
tees were  to  inaugurate  a  hospital  at  the  present 
time,  independently  of  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  the  past,  they  would  adopt  the  modem  methods, 
as  being  more  just  and  business-like  for  all  con- 
cerned. They  naturally  hesitate  to  make  any 
radical  departure  from  methods  hallowed  by 
long  usage,  but  it  would  seem  that  gradual 
chtmges  for  the  better  in  these  matters  could  be 
discreetly  brought  about  without  unduly  dis- 
turbing those  most  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  institution.^ 

From  these  investigations  it  is  clear  that  the 
governing  bodies  of  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
generally  recognize  the  rights  and  courtesies  due 
to  that  profession,  whose  gratuitous  labors  are 
so  indispensable  to  the  success  of  their  under- 
takings. A  reasonable  consideration  of  the 
proper  revelations  of  the  hospital  physician  and 
the  hospital  public  can  but  increase  the  interest 
and  efficiency  of  the  hospital  trustees  and  physi- 
cians and  also  conduce  to  harmony  and  a  feeling 
of  mutual  confidence  and  respect. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  physicians  that  public 
hospitals  should  have  no  private  rooms,  and 
should  receive  no  private  patients ;  that  patients 
able  to  pay  a  professional  fee  should  go  to  a 
private  hospital.  The  theory  is  all  right,  but 
the  private  rooms  are  here  and  here  to  stay. 
A  few  are  not  only  usefiil,  but  very  essential  to 
every  well-equipped,  up-to-date  hospital.  Only 
let  them  be  conducted  upon  a  fair  and  business- 


like basis,  and  no  reasonable  objection  can  be 
made  to  them. 

Private  hospitals,  open  to  all  reepeetable 
physicians,  have  become  a  necessary  factor 
of  modem  civilization.  The^  afford  an  admir- 
able refuge  for  the  well-to  do  m  time  of  need,  and 
should  be  encouraged  and  faithfully  supported 
by  the  profession  and  the  public.  They  not 
only  relieve  the  public  hospitals,  but  they  fur- 
nish better  facilities  for  the  care  of  many  affec- 
tions, especially  surgical,  than  can  be  found  in 
the  ordinary  home.  As  regards  time,  modem 
surgery  consists  largely  in  getting  ready.  The 
hospital  is  always  ready,  the  home  never.  Fur- 
thermore, in  many  instances  it  is  much  heUa 
for  all  concerned  to  remove  the  patient  to  the 
hospital,  as  can  now  be  so  easily  done  with  the 
coup4  ambulance,^  than  to  turn  the  house  upmde 
down  in  making  it  a  temporary  hospital.  Pro- 
perly conducted,  the  private  hospitals  'are  a 
blessing  to  the  community,  and  a  convenience 
to  the  profession. 

2.  out-pathntb. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  dispen- 
saries and  out-patient  departments.*  The  num- 
ber of  persons  treated  annually  in  these  clinics 
runs  into  the  hundred  thousands.  By  reason  of 
the  absence  of  any  concerted  measures  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  unworthy,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
nearly  every  one,  who  is  personally  familiar  with 
the  work  —  physicians,  superintendents,  sup^- 
visors,  nurses  and  attendants  —  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  these  patients  are  well  able  to  paj 
for  the  necessary  attendance.  Not  a  few  admit 
that  they  can  pay  a  moderate  fee,  but  for  various 
reasons  they  apply  at  the  hospital,  rather  than 
to  a  physician,  not  knowing,  perhaps,  that  they 
could  get  much  better  service  from  the  same 
physician  by  applying  at  his  office.  Very  many 
patients  apply  at  these  clinics  solely  to  avoid  a 
fee.  They  see  no  harm  in  so  doing,  as  others  do 
it  continually,  and  why  should  not  they?  Social- 
ism, hard  times,  the  temptation  to  get  something 
for  nothing,  and  many  other  influences  send 
many  persons  to  the  dispensaries,  who  have  no 
good  reason  for  depending  upon  charity.  Every 
family  physician  knows  of  patients  who  are  per- 
fectly able  to  pay  for  necessary  services,  and  yet 
depend  upon  charity  for  their  medical  treatment. 
This  ou^t  to  be  stopped,  and  it  can  be  to  a 
great  extent,  as  will  be  shown  later  in  this  paper. 
How  is  it  to  be  done? 

The  most  effectual  method  known  to  the  writer 
is  by  some  form  of  inspection.  True,  it  is  expen- 
sive, but  do  you  not  suppose  that  the  founders 
and  supporters  of  these  charities  would  rather 
a  portion  of  the  funds  should  be  expended  in 
self  protection,  in  guarding  the  benefits,  than  in 
bestowing  them  upon  the  unworthy  and  unde- 
serving? No  such  loose  methods  obtain  in  the 
management  of  house  patients,  why  should  they 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  an  unlimited  extent 
in  the  dispensaries?    It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
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profesdon  that  a  reform  in  this  matter  is  very 
essential  for  all  concerned. 

Much  has  been  done  in  other  places  to  correct 
the  "  dispensary  evil,"  and  it  is  well  worth  our 
time  and  attention  to  consider  the  methods  and 
their  results.  And  first  let  us  see  what  is  being 
done  at  home. 

The  method  of  inspecting  out-patients,  which 
has  been  in  use  for  some  time  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  is  admirable,  and  except  for 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  include  house  visitt*,  is 
probably  as  good  and  eihcient  as  can  be  expected 
at  present.  The  inspection  is  made  by  the 
assistant  superintendent,  or  some  one  repre- 
senting the  administration.  As  witne^ed  by  the 
writer  the  investigation  was  conducted  in  a  simple, 
matter-of-fact  manner,  without  friction  or  excite- 
ment, and  was  productive  of  excellent  results. 

On  entering  the  rotunda  of  the  building  each 
new  patient  was  sent  to  the  inspector,  who  asks 
the  name,  address,  occupation,  number  in  family, 
wage-earners  and  dependents,  income,  rent, 
name  of  family  physician,  and  perhaps  the  reason 
for  applying  at  the  hospital,  etc.  A  judicious 
and  experienced  inspector  can  very,  soon  decide 
as  to  the  fitness  of  the  applicant  to  receive  charity. 
The  worthy  ones  are  sent  to  another  table,  where 
the^  receive  a  card  for  the  proper  department, 
which  is  their  future  passport  to  the  hospital. 

To  those  who  were  thought  able  to  pay  for  the 
necessary  services,  the  purposes  of  the  hospital 
were  explained  in  a  few  words,  and  they  were 
kindly  advised  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  ; 
whether  to  return  to  their  own  physician,  if  they 
had  one,  to  apply  to  some  one  m  their  neighbor- 
hood, or  to  one  of  the  staff,  etc.,  as  seemed  best 
to  the  inspector. 

A  case  in  point  came  under  our  observation. 
A  commercial  traveler  from  the  western  part 
of  the  State  applied  for  the  opinion  of  an  expert 
in  regard  to  bis  enlarged  glands  in  the  neck.  As 
he  was  perfectly  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  advice, 
he  was  given  the  address  of  a  member  of  the 
staff,  and  he  went  bis  way  satisfied  at  having 
received  all  he  could  reasonably  expect,  and  all 
he  was  justly  entitled  to.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
physician  to  understand  why  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  give  his  services  to  scores  of  similar  per- 
sons for  nothing,  simply  because  he  holds  a  posi' 
tion  upon  the  staff  of  a  charitable  institution. 

The  inspection  at  this  hospital  was  conducted 
with  such  admirable  tact  and  discretion,  that 
no  one  having  the  least  claim  upon  charity  could 
find  any  pounds  whatever  for  complaint.  Every 
one  received  kind  and  considerate  attention, 
and  was  advised  what  to  do  to  obtain  relief.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  all  doubtful  cases, 
emergencies,  sudden  or  severe  illnesses,  and 
accidents  receive  prompt  and  skillful  attention. 
Humanity  is  never  lost  sight  of.  It  is  only  those 
who  are  not  worthy  of  charity  by  reason  of  being 
able  to  pay  for  treatment  that  are  affected  by 
this  safeguard.  That  the  plan  does  much  good 
is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  from  none  to  12  or  15 
persons  are  referred  elsewhere  daily,  as  not  being 
proper  objects  of  charity. 


The  trustees  of  this  most  excellent  institution 
merit  the  cordial  appreciation  of  the  whole  pro- 
fession for  inaugurating  this  efficient  S3rstem  of 
inspection  in  their  out-patient  department,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  the  rules  applying  to  their  private-room 
patients  may  be  modified  to  correspond  to  the 
best  sentiment,  as  well  as  the  best  business  prin- 
ciples, of  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Farrar  Cobb,  the  able  Superintendent  of 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary, has  developed  a  system  of  inspection,  which 
has  been  partially  effective.  The  trustees  in 
response  to  earnest  representations  of  Dr.  Cobb 
and  the  staff  are  considering  a  plan  for  making 
the  inspection  more  thorough  by  means  of  a  spe- 
cially trained  inspector  whose  sole  duty  shall  be 
to  adequately  sift  the  applicants  for  treatment 
in  a  proper  manner.  Members  of  the  staff  are 
not  {Jlowed  to  act  as  inspectors,  although  they 
may  refer  suspects  to  the  superintendent's  office 
for  further  investigation.  His  decision,  however, 
is  final,  as  it  should  be.  On  an  average  about 
20  patients  are  interviewed  daily,  and  about  a 
thousand  are  refused  treatment  annually,  as  being 
able  to  pay  for  needed  services. 

House  patients  are  required  to  pay  S6.00  a 
week,  or  such  portion  of  that  amount  as  they  are 
able.  Half  of  the  patients  are  umable  to  pay 
anything.  All  patients  able  to  pay  over  $6.00 
a  week  are  sent  elsewhere,  as  the  institution  is 
for  the  poor  only.  Members  of  the  staff  are  not 
allowed  to  charge  private  patients  a  fee  under 
any  circumstances.  Those  able  to  pay  a  reason- 
able fee,  or  otherwise  unsuitable  applicants,  are 
handed  a  list  of  the  surgeons -and  assistant  sur- 
geons with  their  addresses,  and  are  dismissed  in 
a  kindly  manner,  the  reasons  for  such  action 
having  been  carefully  explained  to  them. 

The  out-patient  clinic  at  the  Children's  Hospital 
is  very  large,  and  the  character  of  the  work  very 
important.  Patients  come  from  long  distances 
to  obtain  the  services  of  its  justly  celebrated 
staff.  A  careful  system  of  inspection  is  carried 
on  by  the  bookkeeper,  who  has  been  there  a  good 
man  y  years.  She  makes  careful  inquiry  into  the 
occupation  and  financial  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren's parents,  those  that  are  able  to  pay  for 
treatment  being  given  the  names  and  addresses 
of  two  or  more  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
staff,  and  referred  to  their  offices  for  advice  and 
treatment.  They  are  refused  treatment  at  the 
free  clinic,  which  they  are  told  is  for  the  poor  and 
destitute  only. 

The  out-patient  service  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  is  simply  enormous,  the  attendance  at 
the  surgical  clime  alone  averaging  over  200  daily. 
Last  summer  the  city  government  requested  the 
trustees  to  keep  the  out-patient  departments 
open  from  nine  to  two,  and  from  six  to  seven  in 
the  evening  I  Under  these  regulations  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  when  the  out-patient 
physicians  would  have  a  chance  to  earn  their 
bread  and  butter!  Thus  far  the  request  has  not 
been  complied  with. 

There  being  no  inspection  at  this  institution 
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the  leBtilt  is  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  staff  the 
clinic  is  abused  to  an  extent  varying  from  20 
to  25%.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  leading 
surgeons  investigated  500  patiente  in  the  surgical 
out-patient  department  as  to  their  ability  to  pay 
some  sort  of  a  fee  with  the  following  results: 
Accidents  and  emergencies,  about  10%;  worthy 
poor,  about  40%;  not  deserving  of  charity,  about 
50%.  Recently  one  of  the  physicians  to  out- 
patients interviewed  100  women  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  20% 
were  undoubtedly  able  to  pay  a  reasonable  fee 
for  needful  services;  as  many  more  were  doubtful, 
and  about  60%  were  deserving  of  charity. 

The  Boston  Dispensary  with  its  army  of  pa- 
tients has  no  system  of  inspection  or  exclusion, 
although  the  able  superintendent,  Dr.  E.  O.  Otis, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  some  general  plan,  agreed 
upon  and  adopted  by  all  the  dispensaries,  would 
do  considerable  good  in  correcting  the  evil  in 
question. 

So  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  no  other  dis- 
pensary in  the  city  has  any  system  of  inspection 
m  use  looking  to  the  exclusion  of  the  imworthy 
from  the  climes'.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  in 
other  cities  to  diminish  the  abuse  of  medical 
charity  in  the  dispensaries,  a  brief  consideration 
of  wMch  will  now  engage  our  attention  for  a  few 
moments. 

According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  for  1898,  more  than  one  milHon 
persons  received  free  treatment  at  the  New  York 
dispensaries  in  1897.  These  facts  "  show  very 
clearly  that  some  concerted  effort,  aided  by  com- 
petent legal  authority,  should  be  made  to  prevent 
too  free  distribution  of  medical  relief,  with  its 
pauperizing  tendencies,  which  are  detrimental  to 
the  State's  best  mterests."  {Fp.  18  and  19.) 

After  some  years  of  agitation  of  the  matter, 
the  present  "  Dispensary  Law  "  was  enacted  by 
the  Ne\*  York  le^lature  in  1899,  mi^dng  it  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, for  anyone  to  obtain  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  on  false  representations  from  any 
licensed  dispensary  in  the  State.  This  penalty 
is  not  only  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
reception  rooms,  but  is  printed  on  the  pass  cards, 
that  are  to  be  present^  at  the  entrance  to  the 
dispensary. 

When  the  law  had  been  in  effect  a  little  over 
three  ]rears,  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Dispensaries  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Health,  stated,  that  "  the  great 
increase  in  the  dispensary  attendance  shown  in 
the  past  years  had  been  materially  checked."* 

Mr.  W.  B.  Buck,  Superintendent  of  Inspection, 
State  Board  of  Charities,  reports  a  very  favorable 
condition  of  the  effects  of  the  law.^  The  rules 
adopted  by  this  body  require  that  every  licenseid 
dispensary  shall  haye  an  officer,  register,  as  he  is 
called,  who  shall  receive  and  examine  every 
applicant  as  to  his  ability  to  pay  for  treatment. 
If  m  doubt  the  applicant  may  be  asked  to  sign 
a  statement  as  to  his  financial  condition,  and 
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upon  his  refusal  to  do  this  be  may  be  denied  aid, 
if  not  urgent.  The  law  and  rules  are  very  well 
carried  out  according  to  the  inspector,  whose 
business  it  is  to  look  after  this  work.  The  only  one 
of  the  34  requirements  in  the  rules,  that  is  ne^ected 
to  any  extent,  is  the  one  prescribing  investiga- 
tion of  the  doubtful  applicants  between  visits.^ 

This  law,  in  charge  of  an  active  judicious  m- 
spector,  can  but  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  in 
curtailing  the  abuse  of  the  charities. 

Correspondence  with  the  superintendents  of 
five  of  the  lai^est  hospitals  in  New  York  shows 
that  they  have  a  system  of  inspection  in  use  for 
the  correction  and  prevention  of  the  "  dispensary 
evil."  Dr.  C.  Irving  Rsher  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hoepntal,  Dr.  Lathrop  of  the  Roosevelt,  Dr. 
Mabon  of  Bellevue,  Dr.  Ludlam  of  the  New  Yoik, 
and  Rev.  George  F.  Clover  of  St.  Luke's,  —  all  re- 
port that  the  out-patient  departments  in  their  re- 
spective institutions  are  inspected  more  or  leas 
carefully  by  a  representative  of  the  administra- 
tion. Those  patients  who  are  able  to  pay  are  eeoi 
to  a  phjrsician's  office.  The  doubtful  ones  are  re- 
(]^uested  to  bring  a  recommendation  from  a  respon- 
sible party,  sign  a  statement,  or  they  are  reported 
to  the  Charity  Organization  Society  for  investi- 
gation. 

Inspection  in  some  form  is  in  use  in  about  half 
of  the  dispensaries  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  the 
rule  in  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  dispensaries  and 
hospitals  in  Baltimore. 

The  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  system  of 
inspection  of  out-patients  known  to  the  writer 
is  one  that  has  been  in  use  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  in  Providence  for  six  or  seven  years, 
under  the  able  and  efficient  mana^ment  of  Dr. 
John  M.  Peters,  from  whose  admirable  paper  I 
beg  to  quote  somwhat  freely.*  Briefly  stated 
the  plan  is  as  follows: 

Displayed  prominently  opposite  the  entrance 
is  a  lai^e  placard  stating,  among  other  things, 
that  the  services  of  the  physicians  in  attendance 
are  given  free,  and  are  for  the  poor  only.  Patients 
who  are  able  to  pay  a  physician  will  not  be  treated 
in  this  department,  except  in  case  of  recent  ac<a- 
d^it^  emergency  or  sudden  illness.  All  patients 
wishmg  to  receive  treatment  should  bring  a  letter 
of  recommendation  from  some  physician  in  good 
standing,  from  the  agent  of  some  charitable 
institution,  or  from  some  person  known  to  the 
inspector.  If  the  patient  does  not  bring  such  a 
letter,  he  is  requested  to  sign  a  stateinent  that 
he  is  unable  to  pay  for  professional  services,  and 
that  he  desires  charitable  aid. 

Many  patients  leave  the  building  on  reading 
this  notice;  others  speak  to  the  officer  in  charge, 
and  are  referred  to  a  physician  in  their  vicmity. 
Each  of  those  admitted  is  taken  into  a  private 
room,  and  quietly  and  politely  questioned  as  to 
his  position  in  life,  his  business,  wages,  number 
in  family,  number  of  dependents  and  wage-earners, 
family  physician,  reason  for  applying  at  the 
hospital,  etc.  The  agent  has  the  tax  books  of 
all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  state,  and  consults 


*  Rflsulta  of  Six  Yean'  BxpeiiaiMie  in  Cheekiiis 
•t  the  Rhoda  Umnd  HcMpitaL     Nstioma  Haqntal 
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them  frequently.  He  also  consults  directories, 
employers,  physicmns,  etc.,  in  short  uses  every 
means  to  find  out  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
doubtful  applicants.  Of  course,  many  cases  are 
self-evident,  and  are  admitted  without  much 
ceremony.  If  the  answers  are  not  satisfactory, 
mid  the  case  not  urgent,  the  patient  is  asked  to 
come  again  with  a  letter  of  recommendation. 
In  the  meantime  the  agent  looks  him  up  by 
making  personal  inquiries,  visiting  his  address, 
etc.  Occasionally  he  finds  a  wrong  address,  a 
vacant  lot,  or  some  other  condition  leading  to 
the  suspicion  of  deception.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  applicant  is  not  likely  to  receive 
much  aid  at  that  mstitution. 

To  quote  from  Dr.  Peters'  paper,  "This  position 
of  agent  requires  a  man  of  patience,  knowledge 
of  himian  nature,  politeness,  firmness  and  espe- 
cially a  man  of  tact. 

"  This  system  has  been  in  vo^e  for  the  past 
six  and  one-half  years,  and  while  at  first  there 
was  some  criticism  from  employers  and  from 
friends  of  patients,  yet  when  the  nature  and 
justice  of  the  system  was  explained  to  them,  and 
since  the  knowledge  of  it  has  spread^  abroad, 
there  has  been  practically  no  compUdnt  from 
any  soilrce.  In  all  cases  our  agent  is  obliged  to 
give  the  patients  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  at  least 
for  the  first  treatment.  This  system  has  been  fol- 
lowed out  practically  as  described,  and  we  think 
we  have  corrected  to  a  large  degree  what  we 
started  out  to  do.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
what  the  abuse  has  been  lessened.  Complaints 
from  physicians  not  connected  with  the  hospital 
are  few  m  number;  our  own  staff  are  content  in 
that  they  are  not  asked  to  question  patients, 
and  are  not  obliged  to  treat  patients  evidently 
able  to  pay.  The  worthy  poor  receive  better 
and  more  prompt  attention  with  the  decrease 
of  the  size  of  the  clinic.  We  are  not  helping  to 
pauperiae." 

Such  in  brief  is  the  plan,  as  described  in  Dr. 
Peters'  most  interesting  paper.  Now  what  are 
the  results?  During  the  six  and  a  half  years 
under  this  system  35,742  patients  passed  through 
the  hands  of  this  agent.  Six  hundred  and  four 
were  rejected  because  they  owned  real  estate  of  an 
assessed  valuation  of  of  $2,247,128,  or  an  average 
of  nearly  $4,000  each.  Three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  married  men  were  rejected,  whose  average 
weekly  wages  were  $18.13.  Seven  himdred  and 
fifty-three  were  rejected  because  in  the  opinion 
of  the  agent  their  wages  were  sufficient  to  allow 
them  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  physician. 
During  the  first  six  months  the  system  was  in 
use  the  applicants  fell  .off  40%.  "  The  knowl- 
edge that  the  applicant  will  be  subjected  to  a 
rigid  questioning  imdoubtedly  keeps  inany  im- 
worthy  ones  away.  _  The  moral  effect  is  good." 
During  the  second  six  months  of  the  system  the 
number  of  worthy  applicants  remained  about 
the  same  as  previously,  while  the  rejected  had 
fallen  off  50%,  as  the  plan  became  better  known. 

Allow  me  to  conclude  this  extended  abstract 
in  Dr.  Peters'  own  words:  "I  firmly  believe 
that  if  representatives  of  all  such  institutions  in 


any  city  could  come  together  and  agree  on  this 
or  some  other  system,  and  have  it  conscientiously 
carried  out  by  men  of  tact,  this  abuse  can  be 
checked  or  controlled  even  in  the  large  medical 
centers." 

In  the  light  of  all  this  evidence  the  writer  can 
but  conclude  that  the  profession  has  it  in  its 
power  to  bring  about  an  improved  condition  of 
affairs  in  this  city,  as  has  been  done  in  other 
places,  if  we  set  about  it  in  the  right  way  and 
persist  in  our  efforts. 

The  trustees  and  managers  of  our_  medical 
charities  invite  the  profession  to  assist  them 
in  carrying  on  the  largest  and  most  important 
charitable  work  in  the  world.  Without  our 
assistance  it  could  not  go  on  for  a  single  day. 
We  are  asked  to  perform  this  enormous  amount 
of  labor  for  nothing,  t.  e.,  for  no  direct  compen- 
sation in  the  way  of  fees  or  salaries.  Aside  from 
the  satisfaction  of  relieving  pain  and  saving  life, 
our  sole  recompense  comes  m  the  form  of  enlarged 
experience  and  reputation.  While  these  are 
valuable  considerations,  I  submit  that  they  do 
not  justify  unlimited  neglect  or  defiance  of  the 
ordinary  economic  laws  that  obtain  in  all  other 
occupations. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  we  must  look  to 
three  sources  for  relief  in  the  matter  in  hand, 
namely,  to  the  public;  to  the  trustees  and  man- 
agers of  our  medical  charities,  and  to  the  profes- 
sion at  large. 

1.    THX   PUBLIC. 

The  public  should  be  educated  to  the  following 
facts:  These  institutions  are  designed  and  sup- 
ported for  the  poor  and  destitute,  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  the  necessary  treatment.  _  The 
profession  give  their  services  freely  and  willingly, 
and  without  pay,  to  this  class  of  patients.  They 
are  treated  lundly,  faithfully,  skillfully  and 
with  due  consideration,  as  is  usually  shown  our 
private  patients.  The  hospital  physician  gives 
the  best  part  of  his  time,  strength  and  skill  to 
his  charity  patients.  He  is  subject  to  their 
calls  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night.  He  may 
get  some  one  to  respond  to  his  private  patients, 
but  he  is  expected  to  do  his  hospital  work  him- 
self. He  alone  is  held  responsible  for  its  proper 
performance.  He  constantly  exposes  himself 
to  the  risks  of  contagion,  blood  poisoning,  and 
all  the  accidents  incident  to  his  profession,  not 
even  excepting  suits  at  law  for  malpractice! 

By  takmg  the  time  and  strength  of  the  hospital 
physician  the  well-to-do  people  are  not  only 
wronging  him,  but  they  are  depriving  the  worthy 
poor  of  that  prompt  and  efficient  service  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled.  Paying  taxes  no  more 
entitles  one  to  free  medical  treatment  than  to 
free  water,  gas  or  any  other  ordinary  commodity. 
In  short,  getting  something  for  nothing  demor- 
alizes the  individual,  and  encourages  deceit, 
laziness  and  pauperism. 

2,  THS  TBU8TBB8. 

The  trustees  of  our  medical  charities  can  do  a 
great  deal  towards  checking  abuse  by  making 
and   enforcing   two   general   rules,   as   follows: 
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(1)  All  patients  cocupying  private  rooms  in  our 
hospitals  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  attending 
physician  a  fee  for  professional  services,  imless 
excused  from  so  doing  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  by  the  superintendent,  or  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  administration. 

(2)  Out-patients  shall  be  inspected  and  re- 
quired to  show  in  some  way  that  they  are  worthy 
objects  of  charity.  That  those  patients  who 
are  able  to  pay  something,  even  a  small  fee,  shall 
be  refused  free  treatment  imder  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, but  shall  be  directed  and  advised 
as  to  the  best  course  to  take  to  get  relief.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  accidents,  emergencies,  etc., 
are  to  receive  prompt  and  humane  care  without 
question  until  the  stress  is  over.  Common 
humanily  is  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  any 
set  rules  or  restrictions.  We  are  only  attacking 
flagrant  and  immistakable  abuse  and  imposi- 
tion, and  are  in  favor  of  giving  the  patient  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  in  all  cases. 

In  view  of  the  facts,  as  herein  set  forth,  is  it 
presumptuous  on  our  part  to  ask  the  trustees 
of  these  institutions  to  protect  the  hospital  physi- 
cian from  wasting  his  time,  strength  and  skill, 
his  capital  in  life,  upon  those  who  have  no  right 
to  them,  and  hence  do  not  deserve  them?  And 
furthermore,  to  ask  them  to  show  due  considera- 
tion for  the  outside  or  family  physician  by  refus- 
ing to  allow  the  well-to-do  people  to  obtain  free 
treatment  at  the  instituti<His  under  their  charge? 
We  ask  for  no  more.  How  can  they  in  reason 
and  justice  grant  us  less? 

3.   THB   PROFB88ION. 

And  finally,  as  the  profession  is  more  or  less 
responsible  for  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and 
as  no  marked  improvement  is  to  be  expected 
without  strenuous  efforts  on  our  part,  it  behooves 
us  to  consider  the  matter  pretty  carefully,  that 
we  may  get  at  the  causes,  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  act  intelligently  to  secure  an  improvement. 

Patients  able  to  pay  a  fee  ap|)ly  for  advice  and 
treatment  at  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  va- 
rious reasons.  Many  are  ignorant  of  the  objects 
of  the  institutions,  or  are  thoughtless  of  the  fact, 
that  they  are  intended  for  the  poor  only.  Some 
are  strangers,  and  naturally  thmk  that  they  will 
find  the  best  talent  at  these  public  institutions. 
Others  think  that  they  wDl  receive  more  skillful 
treatment,  than  they  would  expect  from  a  private 
physician.  Not  a  few  wishing  the  services  of  a 
specialist,  and  thiokin^  that  they  cannot  pay 
lus  fees,  resort  to  the  dispensary,  not  being  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  specialists,  like  all  physi- 
cians, have  a  sliding  scale  of  fees,  a  custom  that 
is  as  old  as  the  profession  itself. 

The  patients  may  have  got  tired  of  their  physi- 
cian, or  he  may  have  got  tired  of  them,  or  from 
the  nature  of  their  disease  they  may  not  be 
making  the  progress  that  is  desirable,  and  instead 
of  seeking  help  in  the  proper  manner,  they  go 
or  are  sent  to  the  charity.  It  is  a  common 
impression  that  the  hospital  doctor  receives  a 
large  salary,  and  is  therefore  indifferent  as  to 

hom  he  treats.    This  is  particularly  true  as 


regards  municipal  institution.  No  other  large 
class  works  for  the  city  for  nothing,  and  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  cannot  understand  why  the_  doctors 
should.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  and  it  should 
be  made  known  in  justification  of  this  movement 
for  reform. 

A  good  many  patients  from  outside  the  city 
apply  for  advice  through  ignorance  and  thought- 
lessness (?);  as  was  shown  in  the  experience  of 
one  of  our  leading  oculists  some  years  ago.  • 
Upon  a  certain  day  he  noticed  that  a  number  of 
apparently  well-to-do  people  from  an  adjoining 
state  appeared  at  his  clinic  at  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary.  Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that 
these  pople  had  taken  advantage  of  a  cheap 
excursion  to  get  free  advice  in  regard  to  their  eyes 
in  response  to  the  suggestion  of  an  enterprising 
tourist  agent.  The  wnter  has  recently  been  told 
of  a  woman  who  came  all  the  way  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  get  advice  as  to  the  necessity  of  under- 
going a  Uparotomy.  She  traveled  about  3,000 
miles,  applied  at  one  of  our  largest  dispensaries 
and  got  an  opini(m  that  probably  cost  her  just 
ten  cents. 

The  methods  ot  seeking  medical  advice  are 
often  contai^ous.  A  person  goes  to  a  hoBiHtal 
or  dispensary  and  gets  relief.  He  straightway 
tells  the  neighbors  of  his  good  fortime,  and  away 
they  all  go  to  the  same  place  to  get  that  for  whidi 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  pay. 

finally,  we  have  a  class  of  patients  who  delib- 
erately and  witih  malice  aforethought  resort  to 
chwity  to  avoid  paying  the  doctor,  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  They  dress  up  in  oW  ck)thes, 
soil  th^  hands,  give  fabe  names  and  addresses, 
and  are  frauds  and  pretenders  from  first  to  last. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  not  a  lai^  class,  but 
that  it  exists  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove. 
Now  none  of  the  forgoing  people  are  proper 
objects  of  charity,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  making  them  so.  They  need  to  be  informed, 
educated,  directed  and  advised  as  to  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  and  told  the  best  course  to  take 
to  procure  the  necessary  services  in  a  proper 
manner.  A  khidly  interest,  tact  and  discretion 
will  satisfy  the  better  class,  and  the  others  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  in  reason.  ^  With  a  little 
patience  and  forethought  the  hospital  physician 
can  do  much  to  strengthen  or  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  have  become  dissatisfi»l 
with  their  medical  attendant.  Any  open  criti- 
cism of  the  latter  by  the  former  is  of  course  never 
made  by  the  judicious  and  kindly  dispoeed. 
Any  suggestions  in  r^ard  to  dia^oeis  and 
treatment  are  better  given  in  a  pnvate  note, 
rather  than  through  the  patient.  Nothing  is 
ever  lost,  but  much  trouble  sometimes  saved  by 
a  little  forethought  in  dealing  with  patients  who 
are  disposed  to  criticize  their  physician.  Such 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters  is  very  apt  to  return 
in  the  form  of  future  Messings. 

In  sending  the  worthy  poor  to  the  hospit&l  the 
outside  physician  could  aid  the  cause  by  ^ving 
them  a  card  or  note,  as  a  voucher  of  their  needs. 

•Dr.  Hmcket  Dert>y:  BovroK  Mrdicai.  and  SoamCAl.  JoTTmnAL, 

Sav.  12. 1885. 
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Patients  able  to  pay  even  a  moderate  fee  should 
be  salt,  not  to  we  olinie,  but  to  the  physician's 
office  with  a  note  stating  the  oircumstances,  and 
suggesting  such  consideration  in  the  fee  as  he 
is  able  to  pay.  Should  the  consultant  not  care 
to  take  the  case,  let  him  recommend  some  com- 
petent physician,  of  whom  there  are  usually 
plenty,  w1m>  would  be  ^lad  to  imdertake  it. 

If  the  consultant  is  wise,  he  will  not  only  kindly 
explain  matters  to  the  patient,  but  will  say 
something  ISce  the  following:  "  Go  and  see  Dr. 
A.,  and  if  things  don't  go  right,  let  me  know,  and 
I  will  help  you  out."  He  will  thus  establish  a 
feelmg  of  confidence  and  esteem  amonjs  all  parties. 
The  patient  will  feel  that  he  is  receiving  proper 
attention  for  which  he  is  to  pay  a  reasonable  fee; 
the  young  physician  will  be  encouraged  to  merit 
the  confidence  placed  in  him,  and  the  consultant 
will  thereby  enlarg[e  his  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the 
direction  most  satisfactory  to  any  ambitious  man. 
Phjrsicians  in  private  practice  need  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  an  expert 
in  their  charity  cases  without  sending  them  to  a 
hospital.  The  consultants  are  few  who  are  un 
wiUmg  to  accommodate  a  fellow  jiractitioner  by 
seeing  his  poor  patients  along  with  the  better 
class.  "  So  lon^  as  I  am  your  consultant.  Doctor, 
I  will  help  you  m  any  way  possible  regardless  of 
the  financial  condition  of  your  patient."  The 
phyadan  who  would  take  aidvantage  of  this  sort 
of  a  consultant  by  sending  him  only  his  impecu- 
nious pati^tts  would  be  very  inconsiderate,  to 
say  the  leastj  and  would  probably  be  little  influ- 
enced by  any  rules  or  regulations  that  might  be 
made  for  his  guidance. 

The  fundamental  rule  for  all  physicians  to  ob- 
serve is  to  encourage  no  patient  who  can  pay  a 
fee,  to  apply  at  a  free  clinic,  and  thus  be  made 
an  object  of  charity.  They  should  be  urged  to 
pay  for  medical  services,  as  they  would  expect 
to  do  for  any  others  that  come  within  their  means. 
Their  manhood  should  be  stimulated,  and  not 
narcotised.  The  deliberate  frauds  should  be 
black-listed,  and  put  on  record  for  easy  reference. 
The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  well- 
to-do  patients  make  an  adequate  return  for  what 
they  receive  at  the  free  clinics  by  serving  as 
material  for  study  and  observation.  We  hardly 
think  this  argument  would  be  accepted  in  any 
other  profession  or  calling,  and  we  do  not  thutk 
that  it  is  dther  sound  or  reasonable  when  applied 
to  oniB.  Very  many  respectable  physicians  feel 
that  they  are  now  being  deprived  of  their  legiti- 
mate work  to  an  unwarrantable  extent  by  the 
numerous  free  clinics,  and  that  if  they  continue 
to  increase  it  will  soon  be  even  more_  difficult  to 
earn  an  honest  living  at  their  profession  than  it 
is  at  present.  For  the  same  reason  more  desirable 
men  will  be  deterred  from  entering  the  profession, 
than  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  surest  a  scheme  more 
demoralizing  to  the  business  sense  of  the  commu- 
nity thui  this  one  would  be  if  adopted  to  any 
extent.  Properly  used  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
Worthy  poor  of  our  large  cities  might  furnish 
sufficient  clinical  material  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 


demands.  At  all  events  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  good  reason  for  increasing  our  indigent 
classes.  They  are  already  too  numerous,  and 
our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  diminishing, 
rather  than  to  increasing,  their  numbers. 

The  criticism  may  be  made  that  this  paper  is 
too  commereial,  is  on  too  low  a  plane  to  be  brought 
before  this  audience.  In  reply  the  writer  would 
remind  his  hearers  that  the  time  may  come  in 
the  lives  of  any  of  us,  when  an  honest  dollar  will 
be  the  best  friend  we  can  have.  Too  many 
physicians  in  the  past  have  been  defrauded  of 
their  just  deserts  by  this  promiscuous  and  un- 
limited medical  chanty,  and  as  the  custom  seems 
to  be  on  the  increase,  it  would  seem  time  to  soimd 
a  note  of  warning  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
too  mercenary.  Would  that  the  pen  were  an 
abler  one  than  mine. 

We  believe  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
even  though  he  be  a  physician.  We  believe  that 
the  doctor  should  receive  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  taking  care  of  those  able  to  pay  for  his 
services,  wherever  they  may  be  rendered.  We 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  our 
medical  charities  to  protect  the  physicians,  the 
public  and  themselves  from  this  wide-spread  and 
mcreatdng  abuse  of  these  services.  The  trustees 
of  these  institutions  are  honorable,  upright,  intel- 
ligent men,  thoroughly  conversant  with  soimd 
business  principles,  and  we  believe  that  they 
will  agree  in  the  right  and  justice  of  our  claims. 
We  also  believe  that  they  will  welcome  any  reason- 
able plan  that  bids  fair  to  correct  the  wrong. 

We  do  not  counsel  strikes,  lockouts  or  boycotts. 
The  matter  at  issue  rests  with  gentlemen,  and 
should  receive  calm,  careful  and  rational  contider- 
ation,  as  becomes  the  importance  of  the  cause,  and 
the  character  and  dignity  of  the  parties  interested. 
It  should  be  settled  right,  for  until  that  is  done, 
it  will  never  be  permanently  settled. 

Judicious,  harmonious  and  persistent  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  profession  are  essential  to  our 
success.  The  reform  has  been  satisfactorily 
accomplished  in  other  places,  wh^  can  it  not  be 
done  here?  The  writer  believes  it  can  be,  if  we 
insist  upon  it.    How  shall  we  set  about  it? 

Unless  some  one  can  propose  a^better  plan,  the 
writer  would  suggest  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed at  this  meeting  to  take  the  matter  m 
hand.  Said  committee  to  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, to  have  full  powers  to  add  to  its  numbers, 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  desired  results.^" 

SOME  ABUSES  OF  MEDICAL  CHARTrY,* 

BT  BJUKST  DBKBT,  M.D.,  BOaTON. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  an  einphatic 
protest  should  be  made  by  the  profession,  in 
regard  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
rule  concerning  private  patients. 

Assuming  that  a  hospital  exists,  primarily, 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  destitute  humanity, 
and  in  the  second  place  for  the  improvement  of 

**  Sooh  •  oommittee  was  •ppointed. 

*The  followiiif  pwon  irara  raad  in  diaoiunon  o(  Dr.  Gao.  W, 
Gay's  paper  on  Hadieal  Charity,  at  i] 
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professional  knowledge  and  the  instruction  of 
students,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  either  of  these 
purposes  is  fulfilled  by  the  gratuitous  treatment 
of  the  rich.  And,  going  a  step  farther,  it  would 
seem  that  such  a  system  can  only  be  character- 
ized as  a  deliberate  robbery  of  the  profession,  es- 
pecially when  we  hear  the  claim  calmly  advanced 
by  one  high  in  authority,  that  in  such  cases  a 
full  fee  should  be  charged  for  the  operation  and 
covered  into  the  treasury  of  the  hospital.  It 
is  of  course  but  right  that  its  private  rooms 
should  be  a  source  of  income  to  an  institution 
and  contribute  directly  to  its  maintenance.  It 
was  thus  that  the  Carney  Hospital  was  enabled 
to  struggle  into  existence.  But  why  should  the 
surgeon  be  not  only  invited,  but  required,  at  the 
bidding  of  a  board  of  lay  trusetes,  to  expend  his 
services  on  those  amply  able  to  pay  for  them, 
without  a  particle  of  compensation?  An  Astor, 
a  Vanderbilt,  nay,  even  a  Thomas  W.  I^awson, 
may  thus  be  foimd  the  occupant  of  a  private 
room,  the  guest  of  the  hospital,  the  master  of 
the  8ui]geon.  His  treatment  of  the  millionaire 
may  bring  him  an  approving  conscience,  but  will 
not  help  pay  his  rent  or  taxes.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  seK-respecting  members  of  our  profes- 
sion can  submit  longer  to  this  iniquitous  rule. 

The  only  other  point  in  Dr.  Gay's  excellent 
paper  on  which  I  desire  to  comment  is  as  to  the 
proper  means  of  discriminating  between  the  fit 
and  unfit  who  throng  the  waiting  rooms  of 
all  our  large  institutions.  Stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  questions  to  be  asked,  which  are  indeed 
both  right  and  proper.  But  too  little  has  been 
said  about  the  man  who  is  to  ask  them.  There 
is  required  a  degree  of  tact,  experience  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  which  is  rarely  pos- 
sessed b^  a  superintendent's  assistant.  The 
examinations  made  by  this  individual  are  but 
too  apt  to  be  perfimctory  and  often  futUe.  I 
•have  always  maintained  that  the  casting  vote 
should  be  thrown  by  the  suigeon  himself.  Such 
was  the  rule  at  the  Eye  Infirmary,  during  my 
own  thirty  years  of  service.  I  never  treated  a 
patient  whom  I  personally  regarded  as  unfit, 
and  I  am  sure  that  these  gentry  were  pretty 
effectually  weeded  out.  But  the  present  excel- 
lent and  efficient  superintendent  has  abrogated 
this  privilege,  and  now  denies  the  surgeon  any 
voice  in  the  matter.  The  result  has  been,  and 
in  making  the  statement  that  follows  I  voice  the 
opinion  of  all  my  colleagues  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted, that  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  has 
simply  become  notorious  for  its  laxity  in  treating 
patients  able  to  apply  elsewhere,  and  that  no 
institution  in  our  city  finds  its  rules  more  easily 
or  constantly  evaded. 

Let  his  ancient  privilege  of  rejection  be  restored 
to  the  surgeon,  and  we  shall  see  a  desirable  return 
to  the  old  order  of  things. 

ABUSE     OF     MEDICAL     CHARITY     IN     BOSTO.»J. 

BT  J.  W.  SLUOT,  M.D.,  BOWroN. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  great  abuse  of  medical  charity  in  Boston. 
Everybody  is  familiar  with  instances.    Not  long 


ago  the  newspapers  reported  that  a  lady  had  had 
her  pocket  picked  on  an  electric  car.  She  was 
interviewed  as  to  how  much  she  had  lost  and 
blandly  told  the  reporter  that  she  had  just  been 
to  the  bank  to  draw  (30,  and  was  on  her  way  to 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  for  treatment. 

Hospital  managers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  have  no  right  to  use  the  funds  on  well- 
to-do  patients,  thereby  crowding  out  the  sick 
poor.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  their  plain  duty  to  go 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  finding  out  who 
is  deserving  of  medical  charity  and  who  is  not. 
It  also  seems  unfair  and  unnecessary  to  pauperize 
a  portion  of  the  community  for  the  purpoees  of 
medical  education.  It  is  probable  that  this  evil 
will  continue  to  grow  if  it  is  not  checked,  as  in 
London,  where  hospitals  have  existed  for  a  much 
longer  time  and  have  become  too  numerous,  the 
formation  of  a  central  hospital  board  is  being 
agitated,  which  shall  supervise  hospital  manage- 
ments and  prevent  their  pauperizing  influence. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  has 
already  a  system  of  questioning  patients  as  to 
thdr  ability  to  pay.  In  1904  there  were  106,175 
visits  made  to  the  Out-Patient  Department.  To 
these  patients  3,307  free  passee  were  given,  the 
rest  paid  a  fee  of  ten  cents  for  each  visit.  This 
system  probably  prevents  a  certain  amount  of 
abuse,  but  it  clearly  does  not  go  far  enough,  as 
many  of  the  applicants  do  not  tell  the  truth. 
The  ten-cent  charge  has  the  great  disadvantage 
of  giving  imposters  a  better  standing.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  rid  the  managers  of  the  duty  of 
lookmg  up  the  doubtful  cases  at  their  homes. 

In  regard  to  private  rooms,  the  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  states  that  in 
1903  69  patients  paid  $35  per  week,  and  that 
362  patients  paid  $21  or  more,  and  that  the 
amount  received  from  patients  was  $74,538.  1 
believe  it  would  be  better  for  general  hospitals 
to  abolish  all  luxurious  private  rooms  and  not  to 
admit  patients  who  can  pay  over  $20  per  week. 
Such  patients  should  be  referred  to  members  of 
of  the  hospital  staff  and  sent  to  a  private  hospital. 

The  question  of  allowing  hospital  physicians 
to  chaise  a  proper  fee  for  attending  rich  patients 
who  are  admitted  to  their  wards  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  well  settled  here  in  Boston  by  the 
establishment  of  several  excellent  private  hoq)i- 
tals,  where  well-to-do  patients  can  be  made  much 
more  comfortable  and  treated  with  decidedly 
better  results  than  can  be  obtained  at  the  general 
hospitals.  Yet  I  think  it  is  a  proper  courtes}' 
for  hospital  managers  to  allow  the  hospital  staff 
to  chaige  rich  patiaits  for  services  rendered  at 
the  hospital. 

THE     PRIVATE     AKD     PUBLIC     HOSPITAL. 

BT  AUBBD    WOROBSTBB,  U.D.,  WALTRAM. 

My  own  experience  has  been  only  in  a  small 
hospital  in  a  small  city,  where  the  two  ver>' 
different  fimctions  of  a  public  and  of  a  private 
hospital  are  necessarily  combined  in  one  institu- 
tion, and  where  it  is  possible  for  the  administra- 
tion to  decide  fairly  well  who  are  entitled  to  free 
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bods  and  who  shall  have  the  privil^es  of  private 
rooms  and  of  pa^g  for  their  medical  attendance. 
But  in  large  cities  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
any  officer  of  the  hospital  administration  can 
proi)erly  decide  such  ciuestions.  And  as  for 
having  it  to  the  physicians  to  decide,  I  for  one 
would  protest  that  physicians  already  have 
trouble  enough  in  having  to  estimate  m  their 
private  practice  the  paying  ability  of  their  pa- 
tients. 

The  whole  trouble,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  due  to 
this  mistake  of  combining  in  one  large  institu- 
tion the  private  and  the  public  hospital.  In 
London  no  such  mistake  is  made.  The  public 
hospitals  are  for  the  poor  only.  And  the  physi- 
rians  there  protest  against  charging  even  the 
price  of  the  empty  bottle  to  out-patients  of  the 
hospital.  This,  of  course,  is  too  extreme.  Our 
American  practice  of  charging  the  cost  of  hospital 
care  to  all  who  can  pay  for  it  is  a  better  way, 
in  that  patients  so  are  not  pauperized  and  the 
charity  of  the  hospital  is  not  overstrained.  But 
it  is  no  longer  the  proper  function  of  large  hospi- 
tals, supported  either  by  charitable  endowments 
or  by  public  taxation,  to  compete  with  private 
hospitals  by  catering  to  the  rich. 

Formerly,  before  the  era  of  asepsis,  such  pro- 
vision for  the  wealthy  was  necessary  for  their 
protection.  Now  such  patients  can  be  at  least 
as  safely  cared  for  in  the  small  private  hospitals. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  never  come 
by  considering  only  the  pecuniary  advantage 
and  disadvantage  of  physicians.  In  my  opinion 
the  reader  made  of  too  little  accoimt'the  pro- 
fessional advantage  of  a  luge  hospital  service. 
The  experience  and  prestige  so  gained  is  of  great 
value  to  physicians  and  still  greater  to  surgeons. 
No  one  is  obliged  to  accept  or  retain  hospital 
appointments. 

The  right  solution  of  the  question  can  eoihe 
only  by  considering  the  c^uestion  from  the  pa- 
tients' standpoint.  And  if  in  large  hospitals, 
like  the  Massachusetts  General,  the  private  rooms 
were  used  as  they  should  be,  only  for  patients 
whose  critical  condition  demands  the  advantages 
of  retirement  and  of  extra  care,  and  never  given 
to  patients  simply  because  of  their  financial 
abihty,  there  would  then  be  no  danger  of  rich 
impostors  upon  medical  charity.  Patients  able 
to  pay  for  luxuries  would  go  where  they  should 
go,  to  the  private  hospitals.  Were  such  a  policy 
adopted,  there  would  also  soon  be  an  end  to  the 
present  fashion  of  building  luxurious  palaces 
out  of  charitable  endowments  and  public  funds. 

THE  RBOULATION  OF  MEDICAL  CHARITY. 

BT  FABBAB  OOBB,  ILD.,  BOnON. 

The  subject  of  the  proper  regulation  of  medical 
charity  has  been  one  of  great  interest  to  me 
during  the  past  ten  years.  As  supeiintendent 
of  our  largest  special  hospital,  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  and  as  a  member  of  the  out-patient  sur- 
gical staff  of  different  hospitals  during  this  time, 
I  have  gained  more  than  a  little  practical  experi- 
ence, and  have  been  led  to  study  the  questions 
under  discussion  with  more  than  ordinary  care. 


Soon  after  I  became  superintendent  of  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  it  was  established  as  a 
piindple  of  that  institution,  at  my  suggestion, 
that  the  questioning  of  patients  as  to  their  fitness 
or  unfitness  was  the  function  of  the  managers  or 
trustees,  and  not  the  function  of  the  physicians 
or  surgeons.  Since  then  an  increasing  number 
of  supposedly  unfit  cases  have  been  questioned 
by  some  salaried  officer  of  the  institiuton.  For 
the  first  five  years  most  of  these  cases  were  ques- 
tioned by  myself;  since  then  this  questioning 
has  been  done  by  my  first  assistant,  an  executive 
officer  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  Patients 
suspected  by  the  registering  cleite  m  the  wait- 
ing rooms,  or  by  the  sui^eons  on  duty,  as  being 
unfit  for  charitable  treatment  have  been  sent  to 
the  executive  office  for  questioning.  These  cases 
have  been  asked  a  formal  printed  Est  of  questions 
and  the  decision  in  regud  to  their  fitness  has 
been  made  accordingly.  This  system  has  accom- 
plished much,  but  not  enough.  During  the  last 
two  years  it  has  been  evident  that  further  and 
more  severe  measures  to  control  the  abuse  of 
medical  charity  in  the  out-patient  department, 
especially  in  a  certiUn  class  of  cases,  should  be 
made.  The  ophthalmic  staff,  after  conferences 
with  me  and  with  my  heartiest  approval,  have 
recommended  to  the  board  of  managers  that  a 
more  rigid  system  is  greatly  neieded,  and  that  the 
board  of  managers  permit  the  appointment  of 
a  salaried  officer,  a  man  skilled  in  dealing  with 
the  poor,  who  shall  have  no  other  duty  but  the 
proper  regulation  of  and  investigation  of  the 
out-patient  abuse.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  in  all  probabiBty  willing  to  see  this  plan 
given  a  thorough  trial  for  a  year.  I  am  hopeful 
as  to  its  success.  I  think  it  will  succeed  at  the 
Infirmary  without  the  co-operation  of  the  out- 
patient departments  of  the  general  hospitals, 
because  of  the  special  nature  of  the  work  of  the 
Infirmary  and  its  relation  to  this  community. 
I  recognize,  however,  that  this  co-operation  will 
he  very  desirable  if  it  can  be  obtained. 

The  limits  of  this  discussion  will  not  allow  me 
time  to  take  up  the  subjectat  length  or  in  detail. 
From  my  intimate,  practical  contact  with  this 
question  in  an  executive  way;  from  questioning 
thousands  of  individuals;  and  from  a  study  of 
other  hospitals,  I  have  formed  some  very  definite 
opinions  on  this  subject,  which  opinions  I  can 
only  summarize  as  concisely  as  possible.  Abuse 
of  medical  charity  at  our  hospitals  exists  in  the 
out-patient  departments  and  in  the  in-door 
departments.  While  the  dispensary,  or  out- 
patient, abuse  needs  correction,  the  correction  of 
the  abuse  among  house  patients  is  equally  neces- 
sary, and,  if  anything,  more  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  educating  the  community  and 
securing  the  proper  public  opinion  to  assist  us. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  proper  regulation 
apply  to  all  departments  of  a  hospital. 

In  regard  to  the  out-patient  department, 
the  majority  of  out-patients  who  need  succes- 
sive treatments  requiring  more  than  two  or  three 
visits  are  worthy  objects  of  charity.    A  large 
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number  of  the  cases  needing  a  single  examination, 
involving  the  giving  of  an  opinion  or  a  prescrip- 
tion, whether  for  medicine,  a  surgical  appliance, 
or  spectacles,  can  afford  to  j)ay  a  moderate  fee 
for  the  service.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
this  number  is  as  large  as  many  members  of  our 
profession  suppose.  Of  the  latter  class  a  sm^ 
number  are  sent  by  or  broi^ht  by  physicians  for 
no  other  purpose  than  an  o^mion  m  consultation; 
most  of  these  cases  are  decidedly  tmfit. 

Just  what  the  most  successful  system  of  regu- 
lation may  be  is  still  in^  doubt.  I  believe  that 
the  system  in  every  institution  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  salaried  officer  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  that  the  physicians  and  surgeons  should 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  This 
officer  should  be  a  man  experienced  in  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  public  chanties  and  the  poor  of 
our  large  cities  and  smaller  towns;  he  should  be 
a  man  of  tact,  kindly  and  responsible.  The 
questions  asked  by  him  and  his  powers  should 
be  defined  by  rules  of  the  Trustees;  he  should 
serve  imder  the  direction  of  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  institution.  A  number  of  men  of 
high  standiDg  in  our  profession  think  that  hard 
and  fast  rules,  based  on  the  occupation  and 
circumstances  of  individuals,  can  be  made;  they 
would  have  servants,  wom^i  clerks  uid  stenog- 
raphers decided  against  almost  invariably.  No 
such  rules  can  be  laid  down.  My  experience 
has  taught  me  that  in  a  great  many  in«tances 
these  classes  are  worthy  objects  of  charity.  Most 
of  them  have  others  dependent  upon  them  and 
the  payment  of  a  single  fee  for  examination  and 
treatment  would  be  a  decided  hardship.  Whoever 
questions  and  investigates  cases  should  alwajrs 
err  on  the  side  of  leniency.  A  charitable  insti- 
tution always  should  ^ve  a  patient  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  Whether  it  is  best  to  prove  the  an- 
swers of  suspicious  cases  by  subsequent  visits  to 
their  homes,  or  by  any  method  of  detective  in- 
vestigation, or  whether  these  cases  should  be 
directed  to  return  at  a  later  day  bringing  with 
them  a  statement  in  writing  from  some  reliable 
person^  overseer  of  the  poor,  priest,  reputable 
physician,  etc.,  is  a  matter  for  future  decision. 
Whatever  system  is  adopted  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  drive  away  cases  needing  treatment 
immediately.  Any  system  carried  out  rigidly  will 
undoubtedly  bring  hardship  upon  a  small  but 
definite  percentage  of  persons;  those  refined  and 
sensitive  people  who  have  seen  better  days  will 
always  choose  suffering  with  lack  of  medical  and 
surreal  care  rather  than  present  themselves  as 
certified  objects  of  charity  at  any  institution; 
yet  this  class  of  patients  is  one  of  the  worthiest 
that  applies  for  charitable  treatment,  and  in  my 
experience  none  too  small. 

No  system  can  be  carried  on  successfully  by 
any  one  of  the  general  hospitals  or  dispensaries 
in  this  city  without  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
others.  I  am  strongly  of  the  oelief  that  medical 
charity  is  more  abused  in  this  community  than 
in  any  other  city  in  this  country.  This  is  because 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts    have    been 


educated  to  expect  it  as  their  right  to  lecdve 
medical  and  surgical  care  for  nothing  while  bring 
boarded  practically  as  private  patients  in  the 
in-door  departments  of  cert^n  hospitals.  I 
believe  that  any  system  to  regulate  medical 
charity  will  fail  ultimately,  no  matter  how  ener- 
getic the  efforts  to  turn  away  patients  from  our 
out-patient  clinics,  unless  the  in-door  abuse  at 
all  the  hospitals  is  properly  corrected.  This 
community,  more  than  any  other  in  which  I  have 
studied  hospital  systems,  needs  education  on  this 
question.  The  trustees  of  our  hospitals,  our 
representative  citizens,  and  the  members  of  our 
own  profession  need  this  education.  Just  so 
long  as  people  have  reason  to  believe,  as  they 
have  had  ample  reason  in  the  past,  that  those 
of  moderate  and  even  large  incomes  can  be  taken 
to  a  hospital  and  be  cared  for  in  rooms  and  only 
pay  a  moderate  fee  for  board,  lodging  and  nurs- 
ing, and  not  a  cent  for  medical  and  surgical  care, 
just  so  long  will  the  public  in  the  end  ddeat  any 
attempt  to  consistentiy  regulate  medical  charity. 
In-door  patients  in  our  la^  hospitals  should  be 
graded;  charity  cases  should  be  charity  eases, 
private  patients  should  be  treated  as  private 
patients.  The  establishment  of  private  pavilions 
or  wards  with  proper  regulation  of  charges,  as  in 
most  of  our  large  cities,  is  necessary.  The  i»oper 
place  for  a  private  hospital  is  under  the  wing  of 
a  large  charitable  hospital. 

A  POSSIBLE  BEHEDY. 

BT  JOHK  O.  MUHBO,  K.D.,  BOBIOH. 

One  of  the  fundamental  obstacles  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  abuse  of  medical  charity  is  the 
system  at  present  in  vogue  in  our  larger  hospitals. 
Ilie  medical  and  surgical  staffs  are  composed  of 
men  belonging  to  one  of  three  general  types: 
First,  those  who  make  the  hospital  work  a  side 
issue,  often  accomplishing  excellent  results  spas- 
modically, rarely  grasping  the  full  meaning  of 
the  work  necessary  to  put  the  hospital  in  the 
front  rank.  Such  men  may  be  classed  as  dilet- 
tanti. Second,  those  who  make  a  commercial 
use  of  their  position  on  the  staff  to  further  their 
individual  advancement,  rarely  contributing  any- 
thing of  value  to  the  art  of  medicine  or  to  the 
hospital.  Such  men  may  be  classed  as  commer- 
cial. They  are,  fortunately,  in  the  minority. 
Third,  those  who  have  scientific  and  humani- 
tarian ideals,  who  willingly  devote  their  time  and 
money  to  the  work  of  the  hospital  for  the  sake 
of  the  work  itself;  who  ask  for  a  responsible  oppot- 
tunity  to  work  in  the  furtherance  of  thdr  ideals, 
and  are  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  reconqienae 
therefor.  To  define  this  class  is  difficult;  the 
members  belong  to  the  majority.  With  these 
three  typea  there  is  no  definitely  respcHisible 
head  in  either  the  medical  or  surgical  departnuents. 
What  is  the  result?  The  dilettanU  will  not 
actively  interest  themselves  to  enforce  the  re- 
forms which  must  come  from  the  staff  first  of  alL 
The  commercial  class  is  more  interested  in  its 
business  ventiues  outside  the  hospital,  while 
the  third  class  cannot  carry  through  a  reform  of 
this  magnitude  without  the  oo-operation  of  all 
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their  colleaguee.  The  remedy  consists  in  reduc- 
ing the  sise  of  the  stafib,  in  placing  responsible 
heads  in  the  departments  who  shall  be  on  duty 
throughout  the  entire  year,  who  shall  not  only 
be  allowed  to  make  a  living  from  the  wealth  of 
material  ^hich  flows  through  the  larger  hospitals, 
but  who  shall  be  aided  and  encouraged  by  the 
trustees  to  that  end.  Until  some  such  change 
is  made,  it  is  useless  to  {dan  other  and  ine£Fective 
solutions  to  the  problem.  The  suigical  and 
medical  chiefs  must  be  put  in  change  of  their 
wards  on  as  definite  a  business  basis  as  though 
they  were  in  charge  of  a  large  commercial  enter- 
I»ise.  They  should  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  treat,  for  just  recompense,  patients  who  are 
rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  It  should  be  the  business 
of  the  trustees  to  investigate  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  any  or  all  patients.  This  need  have  no 
deten^it  effect  on  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
indigent  poor,  nor  ought  it  to  be  construed  as  so 
inteneiing  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner.  Thus 
we  should  have  patients  charged  just  fees  com- 
mensurate with  their  income.  We  should  hear 
less  of  the  exorbitantly  large  and  the  ridiculously 
small  fees  that  do  so  much  to  hurt  our  profession. 
This  {dan  would  place  a  few  individufds  in  posi- 
tions of  great  responsibility.  It  would  also 
deprive  certain  and  undeserving  men  of  their 
hospital  prestige.  It  would  encourage  first-class 
work  in  younger  aspirants  who  should  be  allowed, 
under  certain  restrictions,  a  share  in  the  legiti- 
mate proceeds  coming  through  their  hospital  work. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken  it  is  some  system  similar  to 
this  that  has  made  world-famous  the  clinics  of 
BiUioth,  Kochor,  Mikulicz,  Robeon,  MacEwen, 
Murphy,  Matas,  Mayo,  McBumey  and  many  other 
othms. 

The  scientific  consideration,  more  important 
by  far,  does  not  concern  us  toni^t  and  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon.  I  would  extend  the  system 
even  further  to  cover  our  out-lying  hospitals. 
One  or  two  local  physiciuis  and  surgeons  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  the  advance  work  in  their 
districts  for  which  they  should  receive  suitable 
recompense,  aided  and  abetted  by  their  fellow 
piactitioners.  In  this  way  a  few  men,  sufiicient 
in  number,  would  be  doing  the  skilled  work  of 
their  dktriet  and  would  be  receiving  just  com- 
pensation, instead,  as  is  the  case  now,  of  a  lot 
of  half-trained  surgeons  and  physicians,  exacting 
unjust  fees  for  skilled  work  improperly  done. 
Furthermore,  as  soon  as  the  people  know  that 
they  ean  receive  first-class  work  for  legitimate 
chftfges  from  men  who  have  certain  professional 
seals  of  approval,  the  people,  speaking  in  a  broad 
sense,  wiU  be  wUling  to  pay.  It  is  the  lack  of 
lesponsibility,  the  varying  results  of  medical  and 
suigical  work,  the  unreasonable  charges,  both 
too  laige  and  too  smaU,  that  have  done  as  much 
as  anything  to  put  the  people  in  the  position,  so 
to  speak,  of  working  our  profession.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  trustees  of  otir  hospitals  on  the  ques- 
tion of  recompense  for  the  staff  is,  in  the  main, 
as  bad  as  it  can  be.  It  is  not  business-like;  it 
is  not  humane;  it  is  not  truly  charitable;  but  in 
their  defence  it  must  be  said  that  so  long  as  the 


present  system  of  large,  irresponsible,  short- 
service  staffs  prevails,  the  problem  of  adjusting 
the  pay  to  the  work  of  the  staff  is  a  most  difficult 
one. 

MEDICAL  CHABITT  AT  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
QENESAL  HOSFirAL. 

BT  nJIDKUC  A.  WASBaUBH,  JB.,  U.D.,  BOWTON, 

AtitUml  Bttidtnt  Pkvtician,  Mauadtutit*  Oeneml  Hospital. 

Just  a  word  about  the  methods  employed  to 
correct  abuse  of  charity  at  the  Out-patient  De- 
partment of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
and  then  I  will  defend  what  is  very  evidently 
the  impopular  side  of  to-night's  question. 

Among  applicants  for  treatment  at  an  out- 
patient department  there  are  four  distinct  classes 
which  demand  consideration  here: 

(1)  Patients  sent  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment by  physicians  for  diagnostic  purposes  in 
order  to  save  their  patients  the  consultant's  fee. 
This  is  met  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
by  refusing  to  admit  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment for  consultation.  The  out-patient  staff  is 
not  expected  to  furnish  opinions  or  diagnoses  to 
outside  doctors.  The  doctor  must  transfer  the 
case  to  the  hospital  for  treatment  stating  that 
the  patient  is  unable  to  pay. 

(2)  Patients  who  apply  for  treatment  in  ig- 
norance of  the  conditions,  expecting  to  pay. 
These  patients  have  applied  to  the  hospital 
because  of  its  reputation  and  to  keep  out  of  the 
hands  of  quacks.  They  are  given  the  cards  of 
the  out-patient  staff  on  duty  at  that  time  in  the 
department  to  which  they  would  naturally  go. 
They  are  told  that  they  can  go  to  one  of  these 
men  or  to  any  reputable  doctor. 

(3)  Patients  who  need  treatment  by  a  special- 
ist, but  cannot  pay  the  large  fees  ordmarily 
charged.  It  is  imderstood  by  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  special  departments  that  if 
a  patient  comes  to  the  o£Eice  of  one  of  them  with 
a  card  from  the  hospital  and  states  that  he  is 
able  to  pay  a  moderate  fee  only,  the  physician  is 
to  treat  him  for  such  moderate  fee,  or,  if  he  does 
not  care  to  do  so,  notify  the  physician  in  charge 
of  the  out-patient  department  to  that  effect  so 
that  cases  need  not  be  referred  to  him.  The 
younger  men  in  the  special  departments  are 
usually  glad  to  take  such  cases.  If  it  is,  for 
instance,  a  throat  or  nose  case  and  an  operation 
is  required,  for  which  the  patient  cannot  pay,  he 
is  referred  back  to  the  hospital  and  admitted  to 
the  out-patient  department  or  house  as  is  indi- 
cated. 

(4)  People  who  are  able  to.pay  for  a  physician's 
services  trying  to  get  free  treatment.  An  appli- 
cant who  doesn't  show  at  once  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  charity  of  the  hospital  is  questioned  as 
to  when  he  has  been  treated  in  the  past  and  by 
whom.  If  he  gives  the  name  of  his  physician 
and  does  not  produce  a  letter  of  reference  from 
him,  he  is  sent  back  for  it  and  told  that  this  letter 
must  state  distinctly  that  he  is  unable  to  employ 
a  doctor.  Sometimes  a  patient  will  reply  that 
it  is  not  his  intention  to  return  to  his  doctor  under 
any  circumstances,  or  that  he  has  never  had  a 
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doctor  in  this  locality ;  in  such  a  case  he  is  told  to 
go  to  any  good  doctor,  preferably  in  his  own  town, 
or  if  he  desires  he  can  have  the  cards  of  oiir  men. 
Other  cases  of  doubt,  where  it  seems  too  much 
of  a  hardship  to  turn  them  away  for  a  letter,  are 
questioned  and  admitted  or  refused  according  to 
their  answers.  Undoubtedly  in  this  last  dass 
there  is  a  small  but  recognizable  body  made  up 
principally  from  the  Hebrews  of  the  West  End 
who  are  well  to  do  and  put  on  rags  for  out-patient 
purposes  only.  These  people  are  occasionally 
detected,  but  on  the  whole  they  know  the  lies 
to  be  told  and  the  appearances  to  put  on  to  gain 
admission.  Such  rogues  we  cannot  hope  to 
detect.  Tax  books  help  some,  but  these  would 
only  show  real  estate  held,  for  a  man  who  would 
lie  to  get  free  medical  treatment  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  lie  about  personal  property. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  having 
all  applicants  handled  by  a  physician  and  a  man 
of  patience  and  tact. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Peters'  able  article  on 
"  Experience  in  checking  Dispensary  Abuse  in 
the  Rhode  Island  Hospital,"  for  the  sub-divisions 
used.  He  makes  use  of  three  others  which  I 
have  omitted  as  they  do  not  apply  to  our  clinic. 

CASKS   ADMITTED  TO  THB   HOBPTTAI.. 

No  physician  or  surgeon  can  charge  patients  for 
his  services  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

All  patients,  except  accident  cases,  are  recom- 
mended for  admission  by  physicians  either  from 
their  private  practice  or  from  the  out-patient 
department.  I  have  endeavored  to  state  briefly 
how  we  have  reformed  our  out-patient  depart- 
ment, and  now  I  want  to  ask  the  aid  of  this  society 
in  reforming  its  own  members.  We  are  to  a  great 
extent  dependent  upon  the  good'  judgment  of 
fthysicians  outside  in  recommending  for  admis- 
sion only  such  patients  as  require  free  medical 
treatment,  that  is,  those  who  are  unable  without 
hardship  to  go  to  a  private  hospital'  or  to  have 
the  necessary  nursing  and  attendtoibe  at  home. 
When  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  best  fitted  to 
know  your  patients'  circumstances,  refuse  to 
recommend  to  a  general  hospital  those  who  can 
afford  to  have  the  necessary  attention  at  a  i>ri- 
vate  hospital  or  at  home,  then  the  abuse  of  which 
you  complain  stops  of  itself.  So  much  for  such 
abuse  as  does  exist,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  very 
inconsiderable  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

C^e  word  as  to  the  great  pita  of  time  and  serv- 
ices which  physicians  give  the  hospital.  While 
I  am  among  the  first  to  admit  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  hospital  is  dependent  upon  the  repu- 
tation of  its  staff,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  physicians  and  surgeons  in  any 
great  hospital  receive  as  much  from  the  hospital 
as  they  give  to  it,  both  in  reputation  and  the 
chance  they  have  of  improving  themselves  in 
its  wards. 

The  suggestion  which  has  been  made  here  to- 
night that  the  staff  of  our  large  hospitals  be  al- 
lowed to  charge  patients  in  private  rooms  is,  in 
my  opinion  wrong  and  would  leave  the  phymcians 


imconnected  with  such  institutions  in  a  worse 
position  than  they  are  now.  If  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  were  to  admit  private 
patients  who  were  allowed  to  pay  fees  to  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  this  fact  would  soon  be  noiised 
through  New  England  and  the  prestige  of  the 
hospital  would  bring  to  it  many  patients  who 
are  now  kept  away  because  they  know  they  can- 
not come  here  and  pay  the  surgeons  their  fees. 
The  result  would  be  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  build  a  large  private  ward  building,  perhaps 
like  that  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  the 
position  of  surgeon  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  would  have  a  direct  financial  value. 
It  would  most  certainly  cause  a  loss  to  surgeons 
in  Boston  unconnected  with  this  hospital. 

The  better  remedy  is  the  multiplication  of 
private  hospitals  where  patients  can  have  the 
advantages  which  they  now  enjoy  at  a  general 
hospital  and  where  they  can  be  received  at  a 
moderate  expense. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  has  three 
rates  of  board:  $10.50  per  week  in  the  open  ward, 
$21  in  a  small  private  room  and  $35  per  week 
in  the  Jackson  ward,  a  ward  of  8  rooms  only. 

There  is  a  distinct  class  of  cases  for  each  of  these 
rates.  The  open  ward,  maximum  rate  $10.50 
I>er  week:  Here  are  admitted  free  patients,  pa- 
tients who  pay  in  part  and  patients  who  pay  the 
full  rate.  Every  one  is  expected  to  i»y  what 
he  can.  There  is  a  certain  discrimination  used 
in  admitting  free  cases.  The  young  man  who 
is  recommended,  for  examjile,  for  a  varicooele  ot 
a  hernia  which  does  not  disable,  is  expected  to 
earn  enough  to  pay  at  least  a  part  of  his  board 
before  he  is  admitted,  where  the  father  of  a 
family  with  a  similar  condition  would  be  admitted 
free.  Men  earning  from  $15  to  $20  a  week  are 
expected  to  pay  the  full  rate  as  a  rule. 

The  small  private  rooms  at  $21  per  week  meet 
the  needs  of  another  class:  school  teachers,  min- 
isters and  men  and  women  of  refinement  who 
are  on  small  salaries.  For  these,  if  necessary, 
a  reduction  is  sometimes  made  to  $14  per  week. 

The  8  rooms  for  which  the  hospitaJ  cbai^ges 
$35  per  week  accommodate  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  patients  yearly.  They  are  utilized  to  a 
great  extent  by  patients  recommended  by  the 
staff  of  the  hospital  and  by  members  of  our  own 
staff  or  graduate  or  present  house  officers  who 
are  ill.  One  great  object  of  this  ward  is  to  have 
a  place  where  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those 
in  private  nursing  for  the  instruction  of  pupils 
of  the  training  school.  Last  year  63  patients 
only  paid  as  large  a  sum  as  $35  per  week.  The 
hospital  intends  to  care  for  all  accidents  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  old  and  acute  emei^geneies. 
A  millionaire  may  meet  with  an  accident  and  be 
brought  to  the  hospital.  Such  a  case  would  not 
be  turned  away.  When  able  to  go  out,  he  would, 
of  course,  be  expected  to  go  elsewhere  for  sub- 
sequent treatment. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  repeat  that  in  my  o|Hni(m 
there  is  not  at  the  present  time  any  considerable 
abuse  of  hospital  charity  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 
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THE     PHTBICIAN     AND     THB     HOSPITAL     PRIVATE 
PATIENT. 

BT  B.  W.  OOSHUIO,  M.D.,  KWTOIf. 

We  have  listened  to  an  admirable  exposition 
of  the  abuses  of  medical  charity,  which  seems  to 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all  present  with  one 
exception.  There  is  one  point,  however,  which 
was  not  brought  out  by  the  reader  and  to 
which  I  should  like  to  refer.  That  is,  that  in 
various  hospitals,  and  among  them  those  of 
New  Hampshire,  members  of  the  staff  are  per- 
mitted tocharge  for  services  to  patients  in 
private  rooms. 

NoWj  in  all  the  hospitals  of  New  Hampshire 
this  privilege  is  not  confined  to  members  of  the 
staff,  but  any  physician  who  sends  a  patient  to 
a  private  room  may  attend  him  and  charge  for 
his  services.  Ck>nvenely,  any  patient  taking  and 
paying  for  a  private  room  may  select  his  own 
physician  or  surgeon.  This  privilege  or  right 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  crux  of  the  whole 
(question.  I  refrain  from  suggesting  its  applica- 
tion to  the  great  hospitids  of  Boston,  lest  I  seem 
too  heretical  and  revolutionary.  I  had  the  honor 
of  reai&ig  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the 
New  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  after  Dr.  Gor- 
don had  first  brought  to  notice  the  abuse  of 
charity  in  the  Maine  General  Hospital,  which 
throughout  Maine  has  corrupted  the  conscience 
of  the  public,  and  injured  the  practice  of  medicine, 
as  far  as  remimeration  is  concerned,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  has 
done  in  this  state.  (I  permit  myself  to  mention 
the  institution  by  name  since  it  has  been  brought 
mto  discussion  by  the  reader  of  the  paper.)  Be- 
fore the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  I  took 
the  ^und  that  in  so  far  as  the  trustees  of  a  public 
hosfatal  have  to  provide  medical  and  surgical 
service  for  the  poor  they  are  bound  to  select  the 
best  professional  skill  which  in  their  judgment 
is  available;  but  in  so  far  as  they  wish  to  earn 
an  honest  dollar  for  the  hospital  by  conducting 
a  mediciJ  boarding-house,  or  private  hospital, 
for  private  patients  who  pay  their  board,  they 
have  no  right  to  interfere  between  physicians 
and  their  patients  by  excluding  any  responsible 
physician. 

'I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  principle  has  pre- 
vuled  in  all  the  hospitals  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
I  rejoice  that  the  reform  is  spreading  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  evident  that  if  the  staff  physi- 
cians alone  have  the  right  to  charge  for  services 
to  private  patients  they  have  an  undue  advan- 
tage over  outside  physicians,  and  in  smaller 
hospitals,  at  least,  where  all  the  members  of  the 
staff  are  in  general  practice,  this  discrimination 
is  bitterly  resented  by  the  profession  at  large,  who 
are  apt  to  lose  not  only  the  subsequent  treatment 
of  the  patient,  but  of  the  whole  family  if  the  pa- 
tient has  been  in  the  hospital.  So  grave  an  evil 
has  this  become  that  in  various  cities  the  outside 
physicians  have  banded  together  to  establish 
opposition  hospitals  rather  than  lose  the  con- 
tinuity of  care  of  their  patients.  As  matters 
stand  at  present,  however,  the  members  of  the 
staffs  of  hospitals  are  not  in  a  position  to  insist 


on  changing  the  system,  even  if  they  are  disposed 
to  do  so.  The  trustees  of  hospitus  are  shrewd 
business  men,  and  are  selected  for  that  reason. 
They  have  little  regard  for  the  rights  of  physicians 
or  for  their  relations  to  each  other.  They  have 
little  faith  in  the  part  which  charity  or  benevo- 
lence has  in  leading  physicians  to  serve  in  hos- 
pitals. They  want  to  get  medical  services  gratis 
and  find  that  they  can  do  so  by  continuing  the 
system  of  paying  the  staff  not  in  money,  but  in 
opportunity,  reputation  and  in  advantages  over 
other  physicians. 

Business  men  have  little  regard  or  respect  for 
the  practical  good  sense  of  a  profession  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  willing  to  give  their  services 
gratis  to  well-to-do  patients.  They  consider 
them  deficient  in  business  ability  and  take  advan- 
tage of  them  accordingly.  When  they  have 
seen  how  easy  it  is  to  make  money  for  the  hospi- 
tal by  robbing  the  profession  they  are  not  easily 
deterred,  as  Horace  says: 

"  Ut  canis  a  corio  nunquam  absterrtbitur  uncto." 

It  has  been  asserted  here  on  behalf  of  the 
system  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
which  is  the  head  and  front  of  this  offence  for 
all  New  England,  that  it  really  does  little  damage 
to  the  profession,  because  the  rooms  at  $35  per 
week  are  seldom  more  than  half  filled,  and  not 
always  with  well-to-do  patients.  Also  that  most 
of  the  patients  in  the  $21  rooms  are  in  such  cir- 
cumstances that  they  could  not  well  afford  to 
pay  anything  for  medical  services,  and  that 
therefore  there  is  no  substantial  abuse  in  the 
present  system.  I  beg  to  submit  that  this  reason- 
ing is  entirely  fallacious.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
the  gross  amount  that  is  lost  to  the  profession 
by  the  fact  that  certain  patients  in  private  sooms 
in  hospitals  receive  professional  services  gratis. 
The  injury  to  the  profession  is  in  the  fact  that 
as  long  as  such  free  services  are  offered  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  patients  are 
unwilling  to  pay  for  treatment  or  operations 
elsewhere,  and  use  the  well-known  fact  that  they 
can  get  professional  services  free  to  beat  down 
prices.  In  fact  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital has  deliberately  educated  the  public  to  feel 
that  money  spent  on  doctors  is  wasted.  People 
are  willing  to  pay  $35  per  week  for  board  in 
private  hospitals  because  they  think  that  board 
and  muring  are  necessary  and  proper  expenses, 
but  they  sorely  grudge  fees  to  physicians  and 
surgeons  simjdy  because  they  know  that  they 
can  get  such  services  for  nothing. 

The  only  remedy  is  for  the  organized  profes- 
sion to  declare  that  it  is  tmprofessional  to  render 
professional  services  gratis  to  people  able  to  pay 
for  them,  whether  in  hospitals  or  elsewhere.  If 
this  can  be  established  as  the  rule  of  the  profes- 
sion, the  members  of  hospital  staffs  will  be  able 
to  insist  on  the  desired  reforms,  and  the  profes- 
sion can  require  them  to  do  so. 

Moreover,  the  profession  should  insist  that 
whenever  a  patient  pays  for  a  private  room 
in  a  hospital  he  should  have  the  right  to  receive 
there  the  services  of  whatever  physician  he  may 
select. 
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CEBTAIN  FAULTS  IN  MEDICAL  CHARITIES. 

■T  ■AMUCI.  CaOWmX,  M.!*.,  DOBCBiarEB,  MAW. 

The  medical  charities,  admitting  all  patients 
free,  without  some  inquiry  into  their  financial 
condition,  do  an  injustice  to  those  who  support 
these  institutions. 

The  principle  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  the 
smaller  hospitals,  where  earnest,  kind-hearted 
women,  by  their  strenuous  efforts,  struggle  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  their  pet  charity ;  the  larger, 
institutions,  endowed  by  the  lavish  thousands 
of  philanthitjpic  donors;  or  those  supported  by 
the  taxes  of  the  people. 

When  a  person,  amply  able  to  pay,  is  admitted, 
cared  for,  nursed,  or  operated  upon,  the  money 
given  for  the  support  of  that  hospital  has  been 
misappropriated.  The  neglect  to  discriminate, 
on  the  psut  of  the  authorities  having  the  power 
to  admit,  is  taken  advantage  of. 

The  donors  have  the  right  to  ask  of  the  trustees 
or  board  of  directors,  "  How  are  you  using  our 
money? "  "  Why  are  people  in  good  circum- 
stances occupying  the  beds  we  intend  for  the 
poor?  " 

While  a  "  well-to-do  "  taxpayer  may  claim  the 
right,  as  such,  to  be  a  patient  in  a  municipal 
hospital,  he  is  there  at  the  expense  of  other  tax- 
payers and  occupies  the  bed  intended  for  the 
poor  and  needy.  Several  years  ago  a  patient 
entered  the  Woman's  Charity  Club  Hospital,  from 
Newport,  to  be  operated  upon  for  fibroid  tumor 
of  the  uterus.  On  the  morning  of  the  operation, 
shortly  before  ether  was  to  be  administered,  it 
was  learned  that  the  patient  owned  a  block  of 
three  or  four  houses,  and  was  in  good  financial 
condition.  She  had  gained  admission  under 
false  pretences  by  signing  a  paper  saying  she 
was  unable  to  pay  for  an  operation.  At  that 
time  all  patients  were  admitted  to  this  hospital 
free  of  charge.  The  operating  surgeon  declined 
to  operate  and  let  the  patient  leave  the  hospital 
on  the  ground  that  the  ladies  who  were  working 
so  hard  to  support  this  charity  did  not  appeal  to 
their  friends  and  the  public  for  money  to  benefit 
this  class.  She  was  not  a  charity  patient  and 
that  some  surgeon,  who  should  expend  his  skill, 
nerve  and  time  upon  her,  was  entitled  to  remuner- 
ation. 

Another  practice  of  medical  charities  which 
is  doing  incalculable  harm  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  the  members  of 
hospital  staffs,  is  the  admitting  of  patients  who 
pay  for  beds,  private  rooms,  special  nurses  and 
the  like;  patients  who  are  financially  sound, 
even  rich.  They  are  surrounded  there  with  all 
the  comforts  of  home  and  even  more,  but  the 
governing  boards  will  not  allow  the  phjrsicians 
and  surgeons  who  safely  guide  these  patients 
back  to  health  the  right  to  charge  or  to  receive 
any  compensation  for  their  services. 

One  may  well  ask  what  justice,  there  is  in 
refusing  to  the  medicd  attendant  the  same 
privilege  to  charge  which  the  hospitals  exercise 
in  addmg  to  their  income  and  support. 

Arrangements  were  about  completed  to  oper- 
ate on  a  man  in  good  circumstances  for  ra<£cal 


cure  for  hernia  at  a  private  hospital.  He  was  to 
call  and  make  final  arrangements.  He  appeared, 
however,  three  months  later,  saying:  "  I  suppose 
you  wonder  where  I  have  been?  Well,  I  have 
a  cousin,  a  physician,  who  vrrote  me  saying  I 
was  a  fool  to  pay  your  price  when  I  could  go  to 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  have 
it  done  for  little  or  nothing.  So  I  went  there." 
He  might  have  gone  to  the  Boston  City  Hoe{ntal, 
as  others  have  done;  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same.  In  admitting  this  patient  to  either 
institution  is  it  just  to  the  surgeon?  Is  it  just 
to  the  tax  payers  of  Boston?  Is  it  just  to  the 
one  who  operates?  No,  the  whole  profession 
sustains  an  injury  by  the  loss  of  patients  who  go 
where  they  can  be  attended  the  cheap^t.  The 
hospital  staffs  are  treated  unfairly  by  being  com- 
pelled to  do  a  greater  amount  of  work,  and  upon 
patients  that  are  not  to  be  classed  as  charity. 

A  bank  clerk  agreed  to  be  operated  upon  at 
a  private  hospital  for  the  removal  of  his  appendix 
between  attacks.  The  fee  and  hospital  charges 
had  been  agreed  upon,  when  he  returned  to  say 
a  clerk  in  the  bank  with  him  had  the  same  opera- 
tion at  the  Massachusetts  General  HospitiJ  for 
just  the  price  of  the  room,  and  he  thought  of 
going  there  himself.  He  was  asked  if  he  or  his 
Mend  were  objects  of  medical  charity.  He 
seemed  surprised  at  the  question  and  said,  "  No." 
He  admitted  on  fiuiher  talk  that  the  sui^geon 
was  entitled  to  some  remimeration  and  when  it 
was  shown  that  no  matter  how  large  a  sum  he 
paid  to  the  hospital  he  was  still  imder  obligation 
to  the  surgeon,  he  retiuned  to  his  first  plan,  and 
the  surgeon  compromised  on  the  fee.  Let  me 
further  add  that  a  year  later  when  his  positi<m 
in  the  bank  was  advanced  and  his  salary  raised, 
the  surgeon  was  greatly  surprised  one  morning 
on  receiving  an  additional  check  of  $50.  This 
is  such  an  imusual  case  that  I  consider  it  worthy 
of  mention. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  a  similar 
instance,  and  patients  slip  through  the  physicians' 
hands. 

The  key  to  the  situation  is  here:  the  splendidly 
equipped  hospitals  of  to-day  are  sought  out  by 
patients  from  every  walk  of  life, — the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor. 

Conditions  have  changed  from  the  originally 
conceived  idea  of  the  purposes  of  a  hospital 
With  this  change,  the  methods  of  admitting 
patients  should  ^o  change. 

The  poor  should  be  welcomed  as  of  old.  A 
discrimination  should  be  made  according  to  the 
financial  standing  of  the  patients,  who  shouM 
pay  according  to  their  circumstances,  not  only 
the  hospital  but  the  surgeon  as  well. 

ABUSE   OF    medical   CHARITY   IN   THE    SUBURBAN 
DISTRICTS. 

ar  0HARLE8  H.  OOOK,  U.D.,  HATICK,  MAaa. 

Perhaps  I  may  best  illustrate  one  of  the  chief 
ways  in  which  medical  charity  is  abused  in  the 
suburban  districts  by  reporting  three  cases  out 
of  the  many  of  which  I  have  personal  knoTriedge. 
I  advised  a  lady  to  consult  a  Boston  oculist;  a 
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few  days  later  she  informed  me  that  a  friend  had 
recommended  her  to  go  to  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  because  she  could  probably  see  the 
same  oculist  there  without  expense.  "  But, 
my  dear  madam,"  said  I,  "  you  do  not  wish  to 
class  yourself  as  an  object  of  charity,  do  you?  " 
"  No,  indeed  I  "  was  her  reply.  I  then  explained 
the  situation  and  she  quickly  decided  to  follow 
my  advice,  which  she  could  well  afford  to  do,  for 
her  husband  was  receiving  an  annual  salary  of 
$5,000  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

A  young  man,  single,  a  college  graduate,  re- 
ceiving an  annual  salary  of  $1,200,  deliberately 
went  to  the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  because  he  could 
get  his  examination  and  prescription  free. 

I  advised  a  mother  to  take  her  son,  who  needed 
lenses  for  astigmatism,  to  a  Boston  oculist.  Her 
husband  earns  good  wages,  and  owns  a  horse, 
an  open  buggy  and  a  top  buggy,  both  rubber 
tired.  She  told  me  that  she  was  able  to  pay  a 
fee  of  five  dollars,  and  promised  to  call  at  my 
office  for  a  letter  of  introduction,  which  would 
abo  specify  the  fee.  She  did  not  call.  Some 
weeks  later  I  met  the  boy,  wearing  gold-bowed 
spectacles.  The  mother  sud  that  she  went  to 
the  Infirmary  because  by  so  doing  she  could  save 
the  five  doliars. 

I  have  repeatedly  known  patients  to  go  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  because  they 
could  thus  avoid  paying  for  pnrofeasional  attend- 
ance either  at  home  or  in  the  city. 

No  doubt  suburban  physicians  are  often  re- 
sponsible for  instances  like  those  just  mentioned, 
because  either  through  thoughtlessness  or  indiffer- 
ence they  advise  patients  of  limited  means  to  go 
to. the  out-patient  departments,  when  they  might 
send  them  with  letters  of  introduction  to  special- 
ists who  would  willingly  see  them  for  a  limited 
fee.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  my  experience. 
Neither  is  there  any  doubt  but  what  there  are 
specialists,  I  hope  the  number  is  sinall,  who  have 
hdped  on  the  abuse  of  medical  charity  by  de- 
clining to  make  any  abatement  of  charges  in  the 
eases  of  poor  persons  who  would  gladly  pay  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability. 

Cottage  hospitals  have  brought  home  the  sub- 
ject of  medical  charity  to  many  suburban  physi- 
cians. In  my  own  town,  about  six  years  ago, 
seven  trustees  had  the  responsibility  of  preparing 
rules  and  regulatimis  for  the  government  of  a 
hospital.  There  was  unanimous  agreement  that 
no  ward  patients  should  pay  for  medical  services. 
Four  of  the  trustees  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  physician  in  attendance  on  ward  patients 
should  be  required,  during  his  service,  to  attend, 
gratis,  any  patients  in  private  rooms  who  might 
choose  to  have  him,  no  matter  whether  he,  or 
some  other  physician,  reeonmiended  them  for 
admission.  The  minority  of  three  hdd  that  such 
a  rule  would  be  unjust,  not  only  to  the  phjmician 
on  duty,  but  also  to  jdiysicians  having  private 
patients  in  the  hospital,  since  it  would  offer 
inducement  to  ehai^  to  the  ward  physician  in 
order  to  avoid  paying  for  medical  services. 

I  believe  the  views  held  by  the  majority  of 


the  trustees  when  they  began  the  study  of  this 
question  represent  the  views  of  the  general  public. 
Stated  in  brief  they  were  as  follows:  That  it  is 
not  the  business  of  trustees  to  inquire  into  the 
financial  condition  of  an  occupant  of  a  private 
room  and  determine  whether  he  is  able  to  pay 
the  doctor  a  proper  fee,  although  such  a  course 
might  be  just  to  the  doctor;  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  trustees  —  or  hospitals  —  to  furnish  patients 
with  medical  services  gratis,  and  if  the  patient 
is  not  satisfied  with  what  the  hospital  provides, 
he  must  make  his  own  terms  with  the  doctor  he 
selects;  that  while  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  rule  is  hard  on  the  doctors,  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  clear  and  straightforward.  It 
is  a  very  generally  accepted  belief  that  hospitals 
"furnish  patients  with  medical  service  gratis." 
I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  hospital  that  furnishes 
medical  service.  Those  in  authority  inArite 
physicians  to  assist  in  the  charitable  work  of  the 
institution  by  giving  their  services.  The  physi- 
cians accept  the  invitation,  and  it  is  they,  and 
not  the  truttees,  who  furnish  medical  service  gratis. 

After  several  weeks  of  careful  and  candid  study 
of  the  matter,  the  tniste<«  voted  unanimously 
to  adopt  this  rule,  viz.: 

"  The  price  of  a  private  room  does  not  include 
professional  attendance.  A  patient  paying  for 
a  private  room  may  select  as  professional  attend- 
ant any  one  of  the  physicians  connected  with 
the  hospital,  and  must  arrange  with  him  in  regard 
to  his  compensation  before  admission  to  the 
hospital  or  on  his  first  visit  thereafter." 

Tlie  practical  results  of  this  rule,  during  nearly 
six  years,  have  been  very  satisfactory.  In  secur- 
ing its  adoption  the  trustees  are  under  great 
obligation  to.Dr.  Edward  Cowles,  who  gave  much 
time  and  thought  to  the  study  and  investigation 
of  the  question  at  issue.  With  his  permission 
I  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  him,  the  best 
and  clearest  statement  of  the  principle  involved 
that  I  have  seen: 

"  What  is  wanted,"  says  Dr.  Cowles,  "  is  an 
adjustment  of  apparently  conflicting  rights  and 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  managing  board 
and  the  attending  staff.  The  board  miiat  have 
control  and  must  not  yield  it  at  any  point  by 
delegating  their  responsibility  to  others.  Being 
in  control,  they  must  protect  the  rights  of  the 
gentlemen  they  invite  to  aid  them  in  doing  their 
beneficiary  work.  They  ought  not  to  give  the 
right  to  the  attending  physician  to  come  to  the 
hospital  and  dictate  terms  of  attendance  to 
patients  whom  he  may  find  in  private  rooms, 
and  they  ought  not  to  put  the  doctor  in  such  a 
position  as  to  compel  him  to  do  that  in  order  to 
assert  his  rights.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  for 
the  trustees  to  do  by  grace  what  they  ought  to 
protect  the  rij^ts  of  the  phjrsicians  by  requiring 
•previous  arrangements  to  be  made  and  leaving 
them  to  be  settled  according  to  the  law  of  custom 
in  such  cases." 

We  have  in  our  town  a  District  Nurse  Associa- 
tion which  is  doing  a  good  work,  organized  about 
the  same  time  our  hospital  was  opened  for  pa- 
tients.    If  the  physicians  and  surgeons  who  have 
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cared  for  the  ward  patients  had  been  paid  for 
their  services  at  local  rates,  which  are  very  mod- 
erate, and  had  turned  the  fees  thus  obtained  over 
to  the  Nursing  Association,  the  physicians  would 
have  been  no  poorer  than  they  are  now,  and  the 
Association  would  have  been  supplied  with  funds 
sufficient  to  support  it  for  at  least  twenty-five 
years,  and  yet  I  have  recently  been  solicited  for 
a  cash  contribution  to  the  above  association. 
I  state  this  to  illustrate  how  little  the  pubUc 
realizes  the  amount  of  gratuitous  services  ren- 
dered by  physicians. 

May  I  venture  to  suggest  some  possible  reme- 
dies for  the  abuses  of  medical  charity?  I  would 
name  first,  the  favorite  remedy  of  our  strenuous 
President,  "  Publicity,"  not  simply  in  medical 
journals,  which  never  reach  the  eye  of  the  general 
public,  but  by  carefully  prepared  statements  in 
the  newspapers,  those  potent  molders  of  public 
opinion.  Second,  united  effort  among  the  mem- 
bers of  our  profession.  The  daily  life  of  the 
physician,  so  far  as  relates  to  his  professional 
brothers,  is  an  isolated  one  and  stands  in  the 
way  of  attaining  what  our  profession  deserves, 
viz.:  "  not  more  power  but  more  influence." 
It  tends,  also,  to  hinder  us  from  making  our 
contribution  not  of  money  but  of  thought  toward 
the  solution  of  questions  of  common  interest  and 
common  weal.  Third,  impress  upon  the  public 
that  in  the  evolution  of  hospitals  which,  if  I  am 
correct,  were  at  first  purely  charitable,  having 
no  paying  patients,  the  idea  of  paying  for 
professional  attendance  has  not  developed  in 
the  same  ratio  as  has  the  idea  of  paying  for  what 
the  modem  hospital  provides  in  nursii^;  and  care. 
Hospitals  were  formerly  the  opprobrium  of  the 
poor;  now  they  are  the  boon  of  the  rich. 

The  question  of  the  abuse  of  medical  charity 
will  not  be  settled  permanently  until  it  is  settled 
on  the  basis  of  justice,  and  Emerson  says  that, 
"  Justice  is  the  fairest  thing  all  round." 


REPORT  ON  DERMATOLOGY. 

BT  JOHN  T.    BOWCN,  II.I>.,  BOaiON. 

(Concluded  from  No.  10,  p.  287.) 
BENIGN  CYSTIC  EPITHEUOMA.' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  Oxford  in  July,  1904,  Hartzell  presented 
a  communication  on  this  subject  dealing  with  its 
relationship  to  so-called  syringocystadenoma, 
syringo-cystoma  and  hemangio-endothelioma. 
In  the  cases  that  have  been  reported  the  number 
of  lesions  was  considerable,  sometimes  as  many 
as  one  himdred,  but  occasionally  the  number  was 
quite  small.  The  lesions  were  hempseed  or 
pea  sized,  yellowish  or  bluish  tumors  seated 
sometimes  upon  the  forehead,  nose  and  cheeks, 
at  other  times  more  or  less  limited  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  tiie  upper  two  thirds  of  the  trunk. 
They  appeared  usually  in  youth  or  early  adult 
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life  and  increased  slowly  as  the  patient  grew  up. 
The  course  was  extremely  chronic,  but  in  most 
cases  they  ceased  to  grow  after  reaching  a  certain 
size.  In  a  few  cases  ulceration  occurred  after 
some  years.  While  these  cases  were  much  alike 
clinically,  microscopically  there  was  enough  varia- 
tion to  lead  to  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  reporters.  Histologically  they  could 
be  divided  into  two  groups,  one  where  the  tumors 
were  composed  of  roimded  or  irregular  masses  of 
columnar-celled  epithelium  in  which  cystic  cavi- 
ties tended  to  form.  The  origin  of  the  new 
growth  could  usually  be  traced  to  the  lowest  layer 
of  rete  cells  or  to  those  of  the  hiur  follicleB. 
Hartzell  regards  these  as  the  cases  described  by 
himself,  Fordyce,  Bruch  and  Jarisch,  and  that 
probably  some  of  the  cases  described  as  adenoma 
sebaceum  also  belonged  in  this  category.  In 
most  cases  the  lesions  were  found  on  some  por- 
tion of  the  face. 

In  the  second  group  of  cases,  the  lesions  were 
usually  found  on  the  trunk  on  its  anterior  sur- 
face, and  histologically  were  made  up  of  long, 
frequently  branching  tracts  of  spindle-ahap^ 
epithelial  cells,  these  tracts  being,  as  a  rule,  only 
a  few  rows  of  cells  wide  and  frequently,  terminate 
ing  in  cysts.  He  includes  in  this  category  the 
cases  of  Darier,  Jacquet,  also  Torok,  Phillipeoi 
and  others  who  have  given  them  a  large  variety 
of  different  names,  such  as  Hydradenome  £ruptif, 
syringocystedenoma,  Nsevi  cystepitheliomatosL 
It  is  agreed  that  the  affection  described  under  so 
many  names  is  identical  with  Kaposi's  lymphan- 
gioma tuberosum  multiplex. 

There  seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  ad 
to  the  first  group  of  cases,  it  being  agreed  that 
they  are  bemgn  epithelial  neoplasms  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  lower  cells  of  the  rete.  With 
regard  to  the  second  group,  as  is  evidoit  from 
the  names,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion, 
some  regarding  them  as  epithelial  growths  which 
originate  in  the  excretory  duct  of  the  sweat 
glands  or  endothelial  growths  from  the  blood 
vessels. 

Hartzell  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  of  fourteen 
who  presented  upon  the  chin  a  small,  firm  nodule 
with  concave  siuHTaoe,  in  which  a  smijl  number  d 
whitish  bodies  resembling  milia  were  embedded. 
It  had  existed  about,  four  years  and  was  steadily, 
although  slowly,  enlarging.  It  was  excised,  and 
the  microscopical  examination  showed  a  struct- 
ure consisting  of  numerous  epithelial  cells  with 
many  round  and  oval  cysts  with  epithelial  walk. 
The  tracts  of  epithelium  were  quite  long,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  rows  of  cells  wide,  and 
presented  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  excre- 
tory ducts  of  the  coil  glands,  but  no  connectim 
with  any  part  of  the  sweat  apparatiis  could  be 
demonstrated,  nor  any  central  lumen.  The  hair 
follicles  often  showed  an  abnormal  growth,  long, 
slender  epithelial  branches  extending  from  the 
sides  of  the  follicles,  and  many  of  tiie  follidea 
contained  cystic  cavities.  Therefore  it  was  very 
evident  that  the  new  growth  originated  in  the 
disturbed  growth  of  the  hair  follicles. 

The  question  arises  in  which  of  the  two  groups 
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above  mentioned  shoiild  this  case  be  placed. 
Hartzell  considers  that  even  a  supwficial  examina- 
tion of  the  sections  shows  that  the  new  growth  is 
identical  in  structure  with  the  second  much- 
named  group,  although  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a 
growth  originating  from  the  hair  follicles  and 
that  it  has  no  connection  with  either  sweat  glands, 
sweat  ducts,  or  blood  vessels. 

In  conclusion,  as  to  the  relationship  of  these 
two  groups  of  cases,  clinically,  they  can  scarcely 
if  at  all  be  distinguished  from  one  another;  his- 
tologically both  are  composed  of  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium, both  undeigo  cystic  degeneration,  both 
have  their  origin  in  the  hair  follicles,  and  both  are 
chronic  benign  growths  of  indefinite  duration. 
He,  therefore,  r^ards  all  these  cases,  which  have 
received  so  many  differ^it  names,  as  varieties  of 
one  and  the  same  affection  to  which  the  name 
benign  cystic  epithelioma  is  quite  appropriate. 

RASIO-THERAPEUnCS  IN  CUTANEOUS  AFFECTIONS.' 

Belot,  working  in  Brocq's  laboratory  at  the 
Broca-Pascal  Hospital  in  Paris,  publishes  an 
elaborate  review  of  the  position  of  this  subject 
up  to  the  present  time.  He  regards  it  as  abso- 
lutely settled  that  the  only  active  agents  in  this 
method  are  the  Roentgen  rays  themselves.  He 
considers  that  an  estimation  of  the  quantity  of 
the  rays  absorbed  by  the  skin  is  necessary,  and 
describes  an  ingenious  instrument,  that  of  Holz- 
knecht,  which  he  usee  for  this  purpose.  He  then 
describes  at  length  the  technique  oi  the  treat- 
ment, and  then  discusses  its  application  to  various 
cutaneous  affections. 

With  r^ard  to  the  acti<»i  of  the  x-rays  as  a 
depilatory,  the  writer  admits  that  most  practi- 
tioners have  little  faith  in  this  method  in  cases  of 
hypertrichosis,  and  consider  that  it  is  far  from 
taking  the  place  of  electrolysis.  He  declares  that 
it  is  only  in  the  very  severe  cases  that  it  is  proper 
to  employ  it,  eases  in  which  electrolysis  is  almost 
impracticable.  It  is  necessary,  siter  a  total 
epilation  has  been  produced,  to  continue  a  short 
sitting  every  two  months,  more  or  less  often 
according  to  the  cases.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  a  definite  result  at  the  end  of  one  or  two 
years.  He  admits,  however,  that  almost  alwajrs 
the  final  result  is  imperfect. 

With  regard  to  tinea  trichophytina,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  this  affection,  also,  to  get  rid  of  the  hairs. 
Epilation  with  the  forceps  is  difficult  on  account 
of  the  brittleness  of  the  hair;  it  breaks  off  when 
traction  is  made.  For  this  reason  the  x-rays 
would  seem  to  be  especially  indicated.  Belot 
thmks  that  it  is  probable  that  a  cure  ordinarily 
follows  the  complete  fall  of  all  the  hairs  affected. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  producing  this  alopecia. 
One  can  never  be  certain  that  it  will  be  total, 
that  certain  individual  infected  hairs  will  not 
remain,  which  may  infect  new  hairs.  Neverthe- 
less, this  method  is  much  in  advance  of  all  those 
that  have  preceded  it,  by  the  rapidity  of  applica- 
tion and  by  the  absence  of  painful  svmptoms. 

Favua.  —  Much  the  same  applies  to  favus  as  to 
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ringworm;  but  in  this  affection  the  hairs  are  not 
brittle  and  can  be  removed  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  epilation.  It  has  not  been  shown  that 
the  x-rays  have  any  favorable  action  on  the 
cutaneous  lesions  themselves,  nor  do  they  have 
any  bacteriocidal  property.  The  author  sum- 
marizes the  results  of  otheis^who  have  tried  this 
method  and  who  have  not,  as  a  rule,  attributed 
great  value  to  it.  No  personal  experiences  are 
related. 

Sycoais.  —  Several  cases  of  sycosis  of  the 
beard  were  treated  by  this  method,  and  the  results 
were  satisfactory  and  certainly  quicker  than  by 
the  usual  methods.  The  exposures  were  con- 
ducted so  as  to  obtain  a  complete  epilation,  with- 
out, however,  producing  a  dermatitis.  As  a 
rule,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  hairs  begin  to 
fall,  and  this  is  often  premled  by  an  erythema. 
When  the  hairs  begin  to  fall,  the  pustules  become 
modified.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  action  of  the 
rays  in  sycosis  is  the  production  of  a  relatively 
perfect  epilation,  and  that  it  produces  also  a 
favorable  influence  on  the  cutaneous  lesions. 

Alopecias.  —  At  first  it  seems  paradoxical  that 
an  agent  capable  of  causing  the  hair  to  fall  should 
be  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  favorably  influence 
its  reproduction.  All  depends,  according  to  the 
writer,  on  the  quantity  of  the  rays  absorbed  and 
the  inflammatory  le-actions  which  follow.  At 
first  it  was  thought  that  favorable' action  of  the 
x-rays  in  alopecia  areata  could  be  explained  by 
its  bacteriocidal  property.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  in  the  hyperemia  produced  that 
the  causes  of  healing  must  be  searched  for.  The 
usual  treatment  of  alopecia  areata  is  by  the  use 
of  more  or  less  irritating  applications,  which  are 
supposed  to  stimulate  the  functions  of  the  papilla. 
It  is  logical  to  suppose  that  the  x-rays  act  in  a 
similar  manner.  If  the  quantity  of  rajrs  is  small, 
in  place  of  destroying  the  papilla,  they  stimulate 
it.  Experience  shows  that  results  vary  very 
much  according  to  the  individual.  It  is  probable 
that  the  duration  of  the  alopecia  is  a  factor  to  be 
considered,  the  recent  cases  yielding  more  easily 
than  those  which  have  existed  for  some  time. 
He  concludes  that  in  this. affection,  radio-thera- 
peutics are  a  method  to  be  used  in  exceptional 
cases,  especially  in  the  rebellious  ones,  and  will 
sometimes  produce  notable  benefit  where  other 
methods  have  failed. 

Acne.  —  After  a  review  of  the  literature,  which 
has  now  become  considerable,  on  the  treatment  of 
acne  by  the  x-rays,  Belot  concludes  that  it  is 
only  the  rebellious  cases  which  should  be  sub- 
jected to  this  treatment,  and  only  when  other 
methods  have  failed.  The  published  accounts 
have  been  so  much  at  variance  with  one  another, 
that  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  exact  position  of  this  method  of  treatment. 

Psoriasis.  —  Much  the  same  position  is  taken 
with  regard  to  this  affection.  Cases  treated  were 
rebellious  ones  in  which  almost  all  applications 
had  failed.  The  patients  were  healed  with  mod- 
erate rapidity;  but  the  writer  is  far  from  pro- 
posing radio-therapeutics  as  an  habitual  treat- 
ment for  psoriasis.    Here    too,   it   should  be 
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reeerved  for  the  severe  cases.  His  experience 
does  not  yet  extend  over  a  sufficient  time  to 
determine  the  question  of  its  action,  if  any,  upon 
recurrences. 

Four  oases  of  keloids  were  treated  with  favor- 
able result,  and  the  method  was  not  piished  to 
the  point  of  causing  a  violent  irritation. 

In  two  cases  of  scleroderma  much  improve- 
ment was  recorded. 

The  author  agrees  with  preceding  writers  as  to 
the  favorable  effect  of  the  rays  in  pruritic  affec- 
tions. 

In  eczema  his  experience  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  large.  Acute,  easily  irritable  eczemas  are 
not,  according  to  him,  suited  for  this  method. 

The  subject  of  lui>us  is  exhaustively  treated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  literature.  He 
concludes  that  the  x-ray  treatment  has  not  so 
far  shown  sufficiently  good  results  to  allow  its 
preference  to  other  therapeutic  measures.  In 
lupus  erythematosus  his  experience  has  not  been 
more  Favorable  than  that  of  most  other  writers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  the  x-rays 
thus  far  noted  has  been  the  effect  upon  certain 
cases  of  mycosis  fungoides.  Two  cases  are  cited, 
which  were  greatly  improved  by  this  method. 

Nothing  especially  new  is  offered  by  the  writer 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  malignant  new 
growths,  except  the  statement  that  sarcoma,  or  at 
least  certain  forms  of  sarcoma,  are  more  quickly 
Influenced  by  this  treatment  than  epitheliomata 
in  the  same  region  and  situated  at  the  same  depth. 

As  regards  other  cutaneous  affections,  a  case  of 
vascular  nevus,  of  the  type  of  port  wine  mark, 
was  very  greatly  improved  by  causing  a  violent 
inflammation  with  the  rays;  also  in  several 
instances  verrucse  were  made  to  disappear. 


^rcntt  %iutgtmt. 

Enlargement  of  the  Prostate.  Its  Treament  and 
Radical  Cure.  ByC.  MansbllMoullin,  M.D., 
Oxon.,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery  at  the  London  Hospital,  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Ck>llege  of  Surgeons, 
Examiner  in  Surgery  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  etc.,  etc.  Third  Edition.  Phila- 
delphia:   P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.     1904. 

This  book  now  appears  in  its  third  edition 
which  it  certainly  deserves  to  have  reached. 

We  have  reviewed  the  former  editions  of  this 
work  in  these  columns  and  are  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reaffirm  what  was  then  said  with  regard 
to  its  excellent  qualities. 

The  anatomy  of  the  gland  is  very  fully  treated 
and  the  descriptions  are  clearly  presented.  Mr. 
Moullin  in  speaking  of  the  sphincter  at  the 
vesical  outlet  says, "  Nothing  deserving  the  name 
of  a  sphincter  is  to  be  f  oimd  in  this  situation  in  the 
healthy  bladder  of  a  young  adult." 

Mr.  Moullin  remains  firm  in  his  conviction  as 
to  the  evils  produced  by  the  catheter  and  of  the 


inferiority  of  the  method  of  treatment  by  the 
catheter  to  that  of  radical  operation.  In  the 
preface  to  this  edition  of  his  work  he  says  with 
reference  to  this  point:  "  It  can  no  longer  be 
doubted  that  enlargement  of  the  prostate  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  instances  is  perfectiy 
capable  of  being  ciu%d,  without  undue  risk,  if 
only  the  consequences  that  follow  from  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  catheters  have  not  already 
infficted  irreparable  injury  upon  the  patient's 
bladder  and  kidneys."  This  opinion  which  was 
held  to  be  a  very  radical  doctrine  when  it  was 
originally  expressed  by  Mr.  Moullin  finds  to-day 
not  a  few  supporters  both  in  England  and  in  thid 
country  as  wdl. 

The  writer  is,  as  are  most  English  surgeons, 
an  advocate  of  the  suprapubic  in  preference  to 
the  perineal  radical  opwations,  irrespective  of  the 
special  conditions  met  with  in  different  cases. 
In  this  position,  they  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
majority  of  operators  of  France  and  America  nor 
does  the  mortality  of  the  high  operation,  whether 
taken  in  general  or  regarded 'from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  best  records  that  have  been  _8hown 
by  the  most  successful  of  those  who  habitually 
practice  it,  show  so  low  a  death-rate  as  that 
which  attends  the  perineal  operations  when  re- 
garded from  the  same  grounds.  The  technical 
measures  introduced  of  late  years,  whereby  the 
gland  is  made  more  accessible  in  the  performance 
of  the  perineal  operations,  do  not  seem  to  have 
impressed  the  English  operators  as  favorably 
as  they  have  done  many  of  their  confreres  of  the 
two  countries  above  mentioned,  with  whom 
they  have  been  an  important  factor  in  connection 
with  the  perineal  operation. 

Under  the  influences  of  such  works  as  this  and 
the  essay  of  Mr.  Richardson  the  fiuther  and  more 
confident  advance  in  and  adoption  of  the  radical 
operative  treatment  of  prostatic  hypertrophy  may 
be  predicted,  and  among  the  many  recent  writ- 
ings of  great  excellence  that  have  been,  issued, 
they  are  both  deserving  of  a  high  place. 

New  Mahods  of  Treatment.  By  Dr.  Lauhonieb. 
Translated  and  edited  from  the  second  revised 
and  enlarged  French  edition  by  H.  W.  Syers, 
M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Physician  to  Out-Pa- 
tients.  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital, 
Chicago:  pp.  316.  W.  T.  Keener  &  Co.  1904. 

This  book  occupies  a  somewhat  unique  place 
in  its  description  of  new  drugs  and  metiiods  of 
treatment.  The  author  has  attempted  to  include 
in  the  book  only  those  methods  which  have 
gained  an  established  reputation.  Many  of 
them,  unfortunately,  have  only  an  empirical 
standing.  The  book  places  on  record  in  an  acces- 
sible form  methods  some  of  which  have  not  found 
their  way  into  the  text-books.  Its  value  would 
be  increased  if  the  literature  were  more  com- 
pletely reviewed  and  more  references  given  to 
the  works  quoted. 

New  matter  has  been  added  to  the  first  edition 
of  the  work,  including  articles  devoted  to  adren- 
aline, salicylate  of  methyl,  ulmarene,  quino- 
f<Mrmine,  collargol  and  the  colloid  metals. 
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Effect*  of  Tropical  Light  on  White  Men.  By  Maior 
Chabi<B8  E.  Woodbupt,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Suigeon 
U.  S.  Army.  New  York:  Rebman  Co.  1906. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Munich  in  1896  von  Schmaedel  pro- 
pounded the  proposition  that  skin  pigmentation 
of  man  was  evolved  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
the  dangerous  actinic  or  short  rays  of  light  which 
destroy  living  protoplasm.  Hence  the  reasons 
for  the  evolution  of  nigrescence  and  blondncss, 
the  reasons  why  Europeans  have  always  failed 
to  colonize  in  the  tropics  and  why  blonds  dis- 
appear when  they  migrate  from  the  north. 
Major  Woodsuff  was  struck  with  the  theory  and 
instituted  systematic  search  for  data.  A  synop- 
sis of  his  results  he  presented  in  a  paper  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Manila  Medical  Society  in  March, 
1904.  He  has  continued  to  follow  the  matter 
up  and  his  paper  has  grown  into  the  present 
smaU  octavo  of  367  pages,  wMeh  the  author 
considers  offer  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  theory. 

Recent  periodical  scientific  and  medical  litera- 
ture has  been  freely  drawn  upon.  The  last  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  practical  rules  for  white  men  m 
the  tropics,  based  on  the  supposition  that  accli- 
matization is  impossible.  On  page  91,  we  find 
reference  to  William  Rollins,  and  on  page  126  he 
is  called  William  Rolling. 

Normal  Histology  and  Mieroaeopie  Anatomy.  By 
J.  S.  Feboubon,  Cornell  Medical  College.  8vo., 
pp.  738,  with  462  illustrations.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Ck>.  1906. 
Dr.  Ferguson's  new  manual  of  histology  is  one 
to  be  welcomed  and  seriously  considerMi,  for  it 
is  a  compilation  made  with  much  care.  The 
judgments  that  be  expresses  are  based  upon 
competent  knowledge,  and  the  presentation  of 
his  material  is  foimdeid  upon  his  large  practical 
experience  as  a  teacher.  The  book  is  accom- 
panied by  an  excellent  bibliography,  which  offers 
admirable  selections  of  the  more  important  recent 
articles,  all  grouped  according  to  the  chapters 
into  which  the  book  is  divided,  and  the  text  of 
the  volume  shows  that  this  bibliography  has 
been  extensively  studied  by  the  author.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous;  a  goodly  number  of 
them  are  original  and  here  published  for  the 
first  time.  Others  represent  a  good  selection 
from  previous  authors.  Many  of  the  new  figures 
are  half-tone  engravings  from  photographs  of 
actual  sections.  These  constitute  the  least 
vfduable  and  successful  part  of  the  book  and 
seem  to  the  reviewer  far  inferior  in  value  to  the 
figures  based  upon  actual  drawinp.  Only  a 
few  of  the  photographic  illustrations  made  with 
a  low  power  appear  well.  The  others,  we  think, 
might  be  advantageously  withdrawn  in  a  future 
edition.  The  mechanical  appearance  of  the 
book  is  excellent,  and  the  impressions  of  the 
engravings  given  us  by  the  printers  are  on  the 
whole  satisfactory.  The  paper  used  is  rather 
thick,  and  the  volume  in  consequence  is  a  very 
heavy  one.  A  lighter  p^r  might  be  substituted 
to   great   advantage,    llie  index  is  unusually 


full,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  it,  accurate 
and  convenient.  A  special  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  fullness  with  which  the  microscopic  anat- 
omy, as  distioguished  from  histology,  is  treated. 
This  feature  is  especially  valuable  in  the  chapters 
on  the  Nervous  Sjrstem,  which  form  what  is  per- 
haps on  the  whole  the  most  useful  and  novel 
part  of  the  new  textbook. 

In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  Dr.  Ferguson's 
manual  ranks  among  the  b^t  we  have,  and  is, 
in  my  opinion,  unquestionably  the  best  of  its 
kind  of  American  authorship. 

In  way  of  criticism,  a  wish  may  be  expressed 
that  the  genetic,  or  embryological,  presentation 
of  the  subject  had  been  adopted,  so  Uiat  the 
student  shotdd  be  familiarized  with  the  develop- 
ment of  tissues.  The  classification  adopted  of 
epithelia  is  one  not  likely  to  commend  itself  to 
histologists;  thus,  for  example,  a  spheroidal 
epithelium  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  because 
Sf^eres  cannot  be  put  together  closely  with 
contact  of  their  surfaces  by  large  areas,  and  yet 
that  contact  of  epithelial  cells  by  large  surface 
areas  is  one  of  the  fundamental  and  never-absent 
peculiarities  of  the  tissue.  Neither  is  the  classi- 
fication of  the  various  forms  of  connective  tissue 
felicitous,  for  it  does  not  seem  either  to  accord 
with  our  present  knowledge  or  to  be  likely  to  lead 
the  student  to  form  correct  notions  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  group  of  connective  tissues.  In 
speaking  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  he  describes  it 
as  consisting  of  separate  cells  joined  together, 
a  d^cription  which  the  researches  of  Haidenhain 
render  no  longer  possible.  The  red  corpuscles  are 
still  erroneously  described  as  biconcave  discs. 

So  one  might  go  on  through  the  successive 
chapters,  pointing  out  here  and  there  blemishes, 
but  even  after  the  completion  of  all  this  ungra- 
cious criticism,  the  manual  would  still  remain 
one  of  substantial  merit,  and  would  still  deserve 
a  cordial  welcome. 

Aejuanimitaa:  With  other  Addreaaea  to  Medical 
Studenta,  Nuraea  and  Practitionera  of  Medicine. 
By  WiLUAM  OsLBR,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Sons.     1904. 

The  address  which  gives  the  titlepage  to  this 
volume  is  a  short  one  of  nine  pages  delivered  as  a 
valedictory  in  1889  when  Dr.  Oder  was  about  to 
sever  his  connection  with  the  Medical  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  go  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  in  Baltimore.  We  find  nothing 
in  it  calculated  to  arouse  antagonism,  or  animosity, 
and  both  title  and  precepto  must  have  come 
home  to  the  writer  since  the  delivery  of  his  most 
recent  address,  sixteen  years  later,  also  a  vale- 
dictory. This  address  is  followed  by  seventeen 
others  delivered  upon  a  variety  of  topics  at  vari- 
ous times  and  places.  The  last  address  has  for 
a  title  "  The  Master  Word  in  Medicine,"  and  was 
given  at  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1903,  where 
Dr.  Osier  entered  as  a  student  thirty-five  years 
before,  and  from  whence  he  set  out  on  those 
Wanderjahre  which  have  lasted  with  intermissions 
ever  since. 
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PANAMA  CANAL   SANITATION. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  L.  Reed,  Chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  has  returned  froip  a  visit  of  inspec- 
tion lasting  fifteen  days  to  the  canal  zone  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Immediately  on  his  return* 
March  1,  he  filed  by  request  with  the  Secretary 
of  War  at  Washington  a  report  submitting  his 
observations  relative  to  the  status  of  sanitation 
and  of  the  sanitary  department  in  the  canal  zone 
and  in  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama.  This 
report,  a  lengthy  one,  is  published  in  full  in  the 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  for  March  11.  When  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Canal  Commission  was  under  consid- 
eration last  winter  Dr.  Reed  was  active  with 
others  in  urging  upon  the  President  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  medical  member,  and  Colonel  Gorgas 
of  the  army  was  suggested  for  the  position.  No 
medical  man  was  named  on  the  commission,  but 
Colonel  Gorgas  was  appointed  chief  sanitary 
officer  under  the  commission  with  Major  de  la 
Garde,  Lieutenant  Lyster  and  Dr.  Carter  as 
associates  —  most  competent  men.  It  was  pretty 
generally  recognized  that  sanitation  was  the 
primary  and  fundamental  problem  to  be  solved- 

The  President  on  the  formal  installation  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  said  to  that  body* 

"  There  is  one  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  ask 
your  special  attention  —  the  question  of  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene.  You  will  take  measures  to 
secure  the  best  medical  experts  for  this  purpose 
whom  you  can  obtain,  and  you  will,  of  course, 
make  the  contractors  submit  as  implicitly  as  your 
own  employees  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  medical  department  under  you.  I  presume 
you  will  find  it  best  to  have  one  head  for  this 
medical  department,  but  that  I  shall  leave  to 
your  own  judgment." 


According  to  Dr.  Reed,  the  President  sub- 
sequently said  to  him,  "  that  by  having  Colonel 
Gorgas  placed  in  full  charge  of  the  sanitary  work 
instead  of  on  the  commission  itself,  as  had  been 
urged  by  the  medical  profession  of  the  United 
States,  he  would  be  imtrammeled  with  extraneous 
duties  and  would  consequently  have  better 
opportunity  to  make  his  work  effective  than  if 
he  were  actually  a  member  of  the  executive 
board." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  commission  subse- 
quently, as  stated  by  Dr.  Reed,  "  provided  for 
the  creation  of  a  board  of  health  with  power 
to  formulate  regulations  which  would  become 
effective  only  aitet  approval  by  the  commission, 
or,  in  eases  of  emergency,  only  on  the  approval 
of  the  governor  of  the  canal  zone.  Thus  the 
chief  sanitary  officer  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
zone  to  clear  it  up  and  to  make  it  ready  for  the 
actual  work  of  the  engineers  had  his  discretion 
limited  to  the  enforcement  of  regulations  that 
had  first  been  adopted  by  the  commission  or 
by  a  board  of  health;  in  which  latter  event  it 
had  to  be  sent  generally  to  Washington  to  be 
endorsed  by  the  commission,  or,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  it  could  be  approved  or  rejected  by 
the  governor  of  the  zone. 

"  It  thus  came  about  that  the  chief  sanitary 
officer,  whom  and  whose  department  the  medical 
profession  had  asked  to  be  made  largely  au- 
tonomous, whom  and  which  the  President  him- 
self had  obviously  intended  should  be  largely 
autonomous,  was,  by  the  action  of  the  com- 
mission, more  especially  Mr.  Grunsky,  subordi- 
nated to  the  governor  of  the  zone;  to  the  chief 
disbursing  officer;  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
material  and  supplies;  to  Mr.  Grunsky;  to  the 
commission;  to  the  Secretary  of  War;  to  the 
President;  subordinated,  in  fact,  in  the  seventh 
degree  from  the  original  source  of  authority. 
And  this  is  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Isthmus 
to-day.  One  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  anomalous  condition  by  which  a  man  of 
Colonel  Gorgas'  distinction,  the  foremost  author- 
ity in  the  world  in  solving  the  peculiar  problems 
that  are  coimected  with  sanitation  on  the  Isthmus, 
has  been  made  subordinate  of  a  whole  series  of 
other  subordinates  who  arc  confessedly  ignorant 
of  the  very  questions  with  which  he  is  most 
familiar." 

Dr.  Reed  follows  this  general  statement  with 
a  detailed  account  of  how  this  machine  does  not 
work,  and  of  the  commission's  petty  antagomsms 
to  the  sanitary  department. 

In  another  portion  of  hk  report  Dr.  Reed 
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discusses  the  question:  Why  is  there  yellow  fever 
in  Panama?  He  concludes,  in  the  light  of  the 
facta  which  he  adduces  and  remembering  the 
results  achieved  by  Colonel  Gorgas  in  Havana, 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  present  existence 
of  yellow  fever  on  the  Isthmus  and  for  its  ap- 
parent increase  can  be  placed  nowhere  else  than 
on  the  Canal  Commission.  Again,  in  reference 
to  malaria,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  more 
serious  isthmian  pest  than  yellow  fever,  the 
campaign  against  it  has  been  thwarted  by  the 
Canal  Commission. 

In  view  of  the  facts  which  he  has  presented, 
and  of  others  which  might  be  presented.  Dr. 
Reed  urges,  in  closing  his  report,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  ask  for  the  resignation  of  the  com- 
mission. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL. 

The  ninety-first  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  appears 
in  its  usual  form.  The  changes  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  year  are  not  so  great 
as  in  several  preceding  years.  Nevertheless, 
the  work  of  the  hospital,  as  shown  in  this  report, 
has  been  maintained  at  its  usual  high  standard 
and  has  in  certain  respects  been  rendered  more 
efficient.  No  new  buildings  have  been  completed 
during  the  year,  either  at  the  General  Hospital 
in  Boston  or  at  the  McLean  Hospital  in  Waverley. 
The  chief  needs  at  the  present  time  are  an  addi- 
tional woman's  building  at  the  McLean  Hospital 
and  a  house  for  nurses  at  the  same  institution. 
Fifty  cases  have  been  refused  treatment  during 
the  year  for  want  of  hospital  space,  and  the 
nurses  are  living  and  working  under  certain  dis-^ 
advantages  because  of  the  lack  of  a  separate 
building. 

The  most  significant  innovations  during  the 
year  have  been  the  installation  of  a  Zander  appa- 
ratus under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Max  Boehm,  and 
the  addition  to  the  services  of  the  out-patient 
department  of  an  orthopedic  department  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Goldthwait  and  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Osgood.  The  Zander  apparatus  has 
been  widely  used,  both  for  the  benefit  of  patients 
resident  in  the  hospital  and  for  out-patients,  and 
also  for  certain  private  patients  sent  to  the 
hospital  for  special  treatment.  The  work  in 
this  department  has  been  ably  managed  and  has 
begun  to  show  results  of  importance,  although 
a  longer  time  must  naturally  elapse  before  definite 
statements  may  be  made  regarding  its  efficiency 
in  special   classes  of  disease.    The   orthopedic 


department  has  long  been  a  definite  want. 
Through  its  agency,  many  conditions  may  now 
be  treated  at  the  hospital  which  previously  were 
of  necessity  transferred  to  other  institutions. 
The  year  has  also  been  notable  in  the  fact  that 
the  new  out-patient  building  has  completed  its 
first  twelve  months  of  service.  The  building  has 
proved  entirely  adequate  to  the  demands  made 
upon  it,  and  the  work  has  been  conducted  with 
far  more  satisfaction  to  the  physicians  than  ever 
before.  The  facilities  for  teaching  have  also  been 
very  greatly  enhanced  by  the  conveniences 
of  this  new  building. 

Credit  has  been  brought  to  the  city,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Massachusetts  Hospital,  by  the 
award  of  the  Samuel  D.  Gross  prize  to  Dr.  J.  H. 
Wright,  director  of  the  clinico-pathological  lab- 
oratory, for  a  thesis  on  "The  Biology  of  the 
Micro-organism  of  Actinomycosis,"  the  work 
being  done  at  the  hospital  laboratory. 

It  appears  from  the  report  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  patients  treated  during  the  year  was 
5,486  as  against  6,341  in  1903,  the  number  of 
paying  patients  in  whole  or  in  part  being  2,053. 
In  the  out-patient  department  the  new  cases 
numbered  25,082  as  against  27,865  in  1903.  The 
donations  during  the  year  were  greater  than  in 
1903.  One  of  the  donations  of  $5,000  has  been 
invested  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  for  scientific  research. 
A  certain  sum  of  money  has  also  been  appro- 
priated for  the  publication  of  the  results  of  deserv- 
ing medical  and  surgical  work  done  at  the  General 
Hospital.  Owing  to  the  establishment  of  the 
new  and  somewhat  elaborate  system  of  records 
the  medical  and  surgical  statistics,  particularly 
for  the  out-patient  department,  are  far  superior 
to  any  hitherto  published. 

In  general,  the  report  gives  evidence  of  the 
careful  and  progressive  administration  of  a  great 

charity. 

♦ 

A  MISSIONARY  DOCTOR. 
We  have  previously  commented  upon  the  work 
of  Dr.  Wilfred  F.  Grenfell  among  the  deep  sea 
fishermen  off  the  coast  of  Labrador.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  generally  known  that  Dr.  Grenfall,  in 
addition  to  being  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  is  also  a  physician,  and  that  his  work 
in  Christianizing  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
regions  is  combined  with  a  very  liberal  share  of 
attention  to  their  bodily  wants.  The  result  of 
this  practical  type  of  Christianity,  according  to 
reports  which  he  has  recently  been  muking  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  has  been  most  gratifying. 
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Recognizing,  as  he  has,  the  practical  impossibility 
as  well  as  undesirability  of  appealing  purely  to 
the  religious  instinct  which  is  supposed  to  be 
latent  in  men,  he  has  begun  his  work  of  reforma- 
tion by  establishing  hospitals,  encouraging  saving, 
forming  co-operative  stores,  and  ministering 
primarily  to  the  serious  illnesses,  both  surgical 
and  medical,  to  which  this  class  of  men  is  pecu- 
liarly exposed,  owing  to  the  highly  dangerous 
character  of  their  calling. 

*  For  six  months  of  the  year  the  territory  covered 
by  the  mission  is  entirely  frozen  in  so  that  navi- 
gation is  prohibited.  During  this  period  much 
work  is  done  on  shore  through  the  agency  of  dogs 
and  sledges  in  visiting  distant  hamlets  and  in 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  During 
the  summer  months  cruises  extending  over  a 
distance  of  three  thousand  miles  are  made  by  the 
boats  of  the  mission  which  now  number  upwards 
of  a  dozen. 

Judging  from  Dr.  Grenfell's  personal  statement 
of  his  work,  which  he  does  not  color  highly  in  the 
narration,  it  appears  that  an  element  has  been 
introduced  into  the  lives  of  the  fishermen  which 
is  likely  to  have  a  wide  influence  upon  their 
character  in  future  generations.  Dr.  Grenfell 
insists  upon  the  necessity  of  as  good  medical 
treatment  for  his  patients  as  may  be  had  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  This  ideal  he  has  been 
able  to  realize  in  very  considerable  degree  through 
the  work  of  physicians  who  are  associated  with 
him.  Two  physicians  from  Boston,  versed  in 
special  branches  of  medicine,  have  agreed  to 
accompany  him  in  his  coming  cruise,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that,  as  the  work  is  now  organ- 
ized, there  should  be  no  dearth  of  men  willing  at 
least  to  go  for  short  periods  of  time.  No  doubt 
such  work  as  Dr.  Grenfell  is  doing  among  the 
fishermen  is  possible  elsewhere,  but  we  imagine 
relatively  few  men  are  so  capable  as  he,  of  combin- 
ing in  a  common  sense  fashion  the  religious  and 
purely  practical  elements  of  their  calling.  It  is 
hardly  be  doubted  that  Dr.  Grenfell  will  receive 
the  aid  and  encouragement  which  he  is  soliciting. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  MEDICAL  CHARITY. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Journal,  we  publish  a 
series  of  investigations  and  opinions  on  the 
general  subject  of  medical  charity.  A  perusal 
of  these  papers  must  indicate  to  the  reader  that 
we  have  before  us  in  this  matter  a  problem  which 
is  widely  recognized  and  of  serious  import.  It  is 
no  less  evident  that,  however  general  the  feeling 
may  be  regarding  the  abuse  of  privileges  by 


patients  able  to  pay  for  medical  services,  opinions 
must  differ  regarding  a  feasible  means  of  correc- 
tion of  the  evil.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole 
development  of  our  hospital  system,  which  must 
be  regarded  from  one  point  of  view  as  a  distinct 
medical  advance  during  the  past  fifty  years,  is 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  individtial  physi- 
cian. For  many  years  we  have  been  striving  by 
all  means  in  our  power  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
against  hospitals  on  the  part  of  the  common 
people;  now  that  this  prejudice  has  in  great  meas- 
ure been  allayed  we  are  seeing,  in  the  increasing 
abuses  to  which  the  hospital  system  is  exposed, 
a  natural  result  of  our  endeavors.  Evidently 
a  compromise  of  some  sort  must  be  made  if  our 
hospitals  are  to  continue  and  develop  on  the  one 
hand,  and  if  on  the  other  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual physician  are  to  be  maintained.  It  is 
also  clear  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  can 
be  brought  about  only  through  long  experience 
and  testing  of  methods,  with  such  discussion 
from  time  to  time  as  the  varying  aspects  of  the 
question  may  demand.  We  believe  that  the 
papers  presented  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  issue 
express  adequately  the  present  opinion  of  think- 
ing men  on  this  question.  That  some  of  these 
opinions  will  be  modified  as  further  experience 
accumulates  is  not 'to  be  doubted.  In  the  mean- 
time it  behooves  the  medical  profession  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  hospital  authorities  on  the 
other  to  endeavor  by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  minimize  the  evil  which  exists  and  which,  to 
our  mind,  must  exist  in  greater  or  less  degree 
under  present   hospital  arrangements. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

DiNN£R  TO  Dk.  William  Osler.  —  A  dinner 
will  be  given  to  Dr.  William  Osier  preliminary' 
to  his  departure  for  England  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  in  New  York  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
May  2. 

Appointmknt  of  Professor  Paul  Ehruch. 
—  It  is  announced  that  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich  has  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  professor  at  Gottingen. 
For  some  years  past.  Dr.  Ehrlich  has  been  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Experimental  Therapeutics 
at  Frankfort. 

Centenarians.  —  Mrs.  Charity  Cotter  has 
recently  died  at  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  at  the  re- 
puted age  of  one  hundred  and  seven  years.  She 
is  said  to  have  remembered  distinctly  the  War 
of  1812  and  to  have  seen  Lafayette  when  he 
visited  America  in  1824. 
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A  Seminole  Indian,  known  generally  aa  "  Old 
Fish,"  has  also  recently  died  at  Shawnee,  Okl., 
at  the  stated  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
years.  He  fought  against  the  country  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  also  in  the  Seminole  wars. 
He  served  as  a  volunteer  soldier  during  the 
Civil  War  with  distinction.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  particularly  known  among  the  Indians 
as  a  doctor. 

PiiAGUE.  —  It  is  reported  from  Calcutta  that 
there  were  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  deaths 
from  plague  last  week.  The  number  of  deaths 
from  this  disease  in  India  was  over  800,000  in 
1903.  The  disease  is  almost  always  fatal  and  is 
apparently  spreading.  Naturally  the  Indian 
government  is  making  every  effort  to  eradicate 
the  disease. 

boston  and  new  england. 

Acute  Infectioxxb  Diseasbs  in  Boston. — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon  March  15, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases : 
Diphtheria  25,  scarlatina  30,  typhoid  fever  8, 
measles  9,  tuberculosis  65,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  for  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  March  15,  1905,  was  18.34. 

Boston  Mobtalitt  Statistics,  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  March  11,  1905, 
was  214,  against  247  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  showing  a  decrease  of  33  deaths  and 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  18.17.  Of 
this  number  97  were  males  and  117  were  females; 
208  were  white  and  6  colored;  123  were  bom  in 
the  United  States,  88  in  foreign  countries,  and  3 
imknown;  47  were  of  American  parentage,  134 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  33  unknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  follows :  Diphtheria, 
38  oases  and  2  deaths;  scarlatina,  25  cases  and 
1  death;  tjrphoid  fever,  3  cases  and  1  death; 
measles,  10  cases  and  no  deaths;  tuberculosis, 
45  cases  and  32  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases  and 
no  deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were 
38,  whooping  cough  0,  heart  disease  24, 
bronchitis  4,  and  marasmus  1.  There  were  9 
deaths  from  violent  causes.  The  number  of 
children  who  died  under  one  year  was  27;  the 
number  under  five  years  40.  The  number  of 
persons  who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  60. 
The  deaths  in  public  institutions  were  67. 

The  Question  of  Water  for  Soldiers.  — 
Dr.  Charles  Harrington,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  has  recently  read  a  paper*before 


the  medical  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  Volim- 
teer  Militia  on  the  subject  of  "  Choice,  Examina- 
tion and  Protection  of  the  Water  Supply  for 
Military  Camps."    The  meeting  was  a  large  one. 

Rb-ippointment  of  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott. 
—  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott  has  been  reappointed 
a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewer- 
age Board. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Draper  resigns  as  Medical 
Examiner.  —  Dr.  F.  W.  Draper,  who  has  served 
with  much  credit  and  distinction  for  twenty- 
eight  years  as  a  medical  examiner  of  Suffolk 
County,  has  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts his  resignation  of  this  office  to  take  effect 
at  the  expiration  of  the  current  term,  June  30 
next.  Dr.  Draper  was  one  of  the  ori^nal  ap- 
pointees under  the  Medical  Examiner  Law  when 
it  first  went  into  operation. 

The  Lynn  Hospital.  —  The  twentieth  annual 
report  of  the  Lynn  Hospital  for  the  year  1904 
shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  service  it  is  ren- 
dering the  public.  During  the  year  1904  1,441 
patients  were  admitted  as  contrasted  with  1,253 
for  1903  and  772  for  1898.  The  number  of 
cases  treated  in  the  out-patient  department  was 
4,801,  and  85  were  cared  for  in  the  maternity 
ward.  It  is  stated  that  an  increasing  number 
of  patients  are  paying  for  their  care  and  treat- 
ment at  the  hospital. 

Bequest  to  Peabody  Home  for  Crippled 
Children.  —  By  the  will  of  the  late  W.  H. 
Williams  the  Peabody  Home  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren in  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  receives  $5,000. 

Deaths  from  Strychnlv.  —  Several  cases 
have  of  late  been  reported  in  the  daily  press  of 
deaths  in  children  resulting  from  strychnia 
poisoning  through  eating  tablets.  Another  case 
is  now  reported  from  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  a 
child  of  two  ate  strychnia  tablets  in  sufficient 
number  to  cause  immediate  convulsions  and 
death.  Dr.  E.  S.  Boland  called  attention  to  this 
danger  in  a  letter  published  in  this  Journal, 
Feb.  16. 

NEW    YORK. 

VERDicrr  FOR  MansIjAUGHter.  —  On  March  8, 
Judge  Vail  in  the  Union  County  Court  sentenced 
to  one  year  in  the  state  prison,  Mrs.  Mary  Hart, 
the  former  matron  of  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Day 
Nursery,  who  was  recently  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter in  causing  the  death,  by  scalding  in  a 
bathtub,  of  a  four  years'  old  child  in  the  insti- 
tution. 
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Deaths  fbom  Cebebbospinal  Meningitis.  — 
The  Boaid  of  Health  of  Hudson  C!ounty,  N.  J., 
reports  that  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February  there  were  30  deaths  from  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  This  is  more  than  half  as 
many  as  occurred  during  the  entire  year  1904, 
and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  epidemic  of 
the  disease  prevailing  in  New  York  had  extended 
across  the  Hudson  River. 

Comparative  Mortality  of  New  York  and 
London.  —  Dr.  Darlington  recently  gave  out  a 
comparative  statement  in  regard  to  the  death- 
rates  of  New  York  and  London.  In  1904  there 
were  77,985  deaths  in  New  York,  as  against  77,- 
094  in  London.  As  the  estimated  population 
of  the  two  cities  is  respectively  3,666,000  and 
4,684,000,  the  death-rate  per  thousand  in  T^ondon 
was,  therefore,  16.6  and  in  New  York,  20.23. 
In  1903,  however,  the  death-rate  in  New  York 
was  18.8.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
higher  death-rate  in  New  York  is,  no  doubt,  the 
prevalence  of  diarrheal  diseases  among  the 
infants  and  yoimg  children  of  the  crowded  tene- 
ment-house population  during  the  warmer  months 
of  the  year.  In  1905,  when  the  summer  infant 
mortality  was  considerably  smaller  than  in  many 
other  years,  there  were  5,636  deaths  of  children 
under  two  years  of  age,  as  against  4,801  in  Lon- 
don. As  regards  smallpox,  the  conditions  were 
much  better  than  in  I^ondon,  while  there  were 
more  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria 
than  there.  In  New  York  there  were  6,175 
deaths  from  accident,  as  against  4,801  in  London, 
but  the  "Slocum"  steamboat  disaster  added 
nearly  1,000  to  t"he  number. 

The  Bureau  of  Charities  and  Tuberculo- 
sis. —  A  committee  is  being'organized  in  Brook- 
lyn, under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities, 
for  the  control  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 
It  is  to  consist  of  about  thirty  prominent  physi- 
cians, representing  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
and  others  interested  in  the  subject,  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
Ra}inond,  for  many  years  head  of  the  Brooklyn 
Health  Department,  has  been  chosen  temporary 
chairman.  The  general  aims  of  the  committee 
are  to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of 
Health,  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  education 
among  the  ignorant  by  means  of  lectiu*es  and 
information  leaflets,  to  aid  in  establishing  a 
special  mimicipal  dispensary  and  to  secure  addi- 
tional facilities  for  the  care  of  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients at  existing  institutions.  In  this  work  the 
committee  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  efficient 
district  musing  service  already  established  by  the 


Bureau  of  Charities.  Under  the  Red  Groa 
instruction  and  district  nursing  committee  of 
the  bureau  there  are  at  present  six  trained  nurses 
engaged  in  systematically  visiting  the  homes  of 
the  poor. 


TREATMENT  OF  SNAKE  BITE  BY  PERMAN- 
GANATE OF  POTASH. 

In  the  Indian  Medical  Otuette  for  February, 
1905,  Dr.  Leonard  Rogers  describes  five  cases 
of  snake  bite  successfvdly  treated  by  the  local 
application  of  permanganate  of  potash.  The 
patients  were  bitten  by  highly  poisonous  snakes, 
and  the  wounds  were  in  several  cases  primarily 
treated  by  a  tightly  applied  ligature.  The  cases 
in  addition  were  treated  by  incision  with  a  local 
application  of  permanganate  of  potash  with 
resulting  recovery.  In  commenting  on  this 
treatment  Dr.  Rogers  alludes  to  a  series  of 
experiments  which  he  has  been  making  on 
methods  of  treating  snake  bites.  He  believes 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  amount 
of  poison  injected  into  the  wound  by  a  cobra  is 
quite  sufficient  to  be  fatal.  Ordinarily  the 
amount  of  poison  obtained  from  freshly  caught 
cobras  is  equal  to  ten  times  a  fatal  dose. 

The  treatment  consists  essentially  in  a  free 
incision  at  the  site  of  the  wound,  followed  by  an 
application  of  a  small  amount  of  crystals  of 
permanganate  of  potash  moistened  with  water. 
Undoubtedly  the  rapidity  with  which  such  treat- 
ment may  be  applied  after  the  receipt  of  the 
injury  is  the  important  element  in  its  success. 
In  the  cases  reported  the  dissemination  of  the 
poison  was  prevented  by  ligatures  in  several 
instances,  and  the  radical  surgical  treatment 
applied  very  shortly  thereafter.  The  importance 
of  an  efficient  treatment  of  snake  bite  in  India 
is  apparent,  when  one  considers  the  great  number 
of  deaths  resulting  yearly  from  this  cause. 


EPIZOOTIC  PLAGUE  IN  SYDNEY. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  on  a  third  outbreak  of  epi- 
zootic league  at  Sydney  is  in  our  hands,  the 
report  being  dated  the  seventh  of  December,  1904 
The  outbreak  described  began  on  the  twelfth  of 
May,  1903,  and  was  eradicated  on  the  fifteenth  of 
August  of  the  same  year.  The  method  pursued 
in  combating  the  disease  was  by  means  of  an 
elaborate  st^  of  rat  catchers  whose  duty  it  was 
to  exterminate  the  rats  and  mice  now  recognised 
as  conveyers  of  the  disease.  During  six  months 
46,472  rats  and  22,814  mice  were  paid  for  by  the 
authorities.  The  entire  number  of  animals 
killed  amounted  to  88,829.  In  spite  of  this  fact 
the  rat  tribe  as  a  whole  was  not  materially 
affected.  This  wholesale  destruction  of  rats  has 
given  place  only  to  those  frequenting  plague 
infected  premises,  with  the  result  that  the   dis- 
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ease  is  adequately  controlled.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  infection  is  not  widely  carried  from 
certain  definite  spots.  It  is  of  interest  that 
during  this  epizootic  plague  among  animals  but 
two  cases  occurred  in  man. 


Cocct^|iOid}ftitc» 

THE  GENERALIZATIONS  OF  DR.  OSLER. 

RsAOiNO,  Mass.,  March  10, 1905. 
Mb.  Editor:    The  genenlisations  of  Dr.  Osier  in  his 
farewell  addiess,  wtdch  have  excited  so  much  comment, 
both  in  the  medical  and  lay  press,  ought  to  be  tested  by 
<?f(Mre  they  are  allowed  to  influence  too  many  of  ua 
■ow  up  me  sponge  "  (or  resort  to  it).    Theee  facts 
•en  brought  up  in  great  numbers  in  instances  from 
il  and  political  life  where  usefulness  and  success 
■een  preserved  long  beyond  his  limit.    The  dis- 
ced lecturer  would  no  doubt  correctly  reject  many 
'■  as  being  instances,  not  of  late  activity,  but  merely 
publicity,  the  real  work  havinc  been  done  much 
but  there  are  others  not  so  eaoly  disposed  of  and 
of  them  to  call  for  more  than  a  brief  admission 
liere  may  be  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule.    As  to 
-uished  fame  a  jpreat  deal  depends  upon  opportimity. 
■urage  and  dash  iA  Farragut  were  probably  as  great 
ae  was  a  midshipman  on  the  "  Essex  "  as  when  he 
the  forte  at  New  Orleans  or  Mobile,  but  if  he  had 
etired  at  mxty,  he  would  never  have  been  known 
>y  name  to  the  present  generation, 
of  his  most  illustrious  successors  would  have  been 
\-  unknown  if  Dr.  Osier  had  his  way,    He  escaped 
y  a  few  months  the  two  years  more  liberal  Umted 
law  which  came  very  near  preventing  the  first 
ant  of  the  "  Mississippi "  from  becoming  the  victor 
lila.    The  mar^  of  the  rival  claimants  of  the  victory 
itiago  was  a  httle  larger. 

Mdtice  was  well  over  sixty  when  he  was  made  chief 

{ist  in  the  war  against  Denmark  and  the  Austro- 

m  war,  before  which  he  would  have  been  unknown 

worid  outside  of  the  Berlin  war  bureau.    He  was 

than  seventy  in  the  Franco-Pru8«an  war.    These 

ntellectual  achievements  of  a  high  rank,  whatever 

lilanthropist  may  say  of  them  from  the  ethical  side, 

owever  much  we  may  wish  to  minify  the  claim  of 

Idier  to  the  universal  admiration  of  the  world. 

tliere  is  a  case  more  to  the  point  in  our  profession 

I  a  branch  of  it  which  should  have  l)een  specially 

ered  by  one  who  thinks  that  the  worst  pamtings, 

>r8t  novels  and  the  worst  poems  are  the  productions 

n  over  axty.    He  certainly  could  not  have  said  it 

rks  on  patholc^cal  anatomy. 

vanni  Battista  Morgagni  was  an  extremely  brilliant 

man.    He  acquired  fame  and  fortune  long  before 

s  forty,  and  he  devoted  himself  not  only  to  practice, 

1  medical  research  for  many  years  after.    It  was 

he  was  fifty-tight  years  old,  while  he  was  taking  a 

on  after  emtinc  the  works  of  his  teacher  Valsalva, 

t  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  embody  his 

bservations  in  a  permanent  form.    This  was  done 

eiies  of  letters,  afterwards  collected  and  published 

'ematic  form  as  the  monumental  work  "  De  SedHms 

ns  moriontm  per  AnaU/mem  indagatia,"  completed 

tis^tieth  year,  reprinted  and  translated  several 

be&re  his  death  ten  years  later.    This  was  not  a 

'1  com|H]ation  like  its  only  predecessor  in  the  same 

he  "  Sepulchntum  "  of  Bonelus.  but  an  epoch-making 

jf  oiijpnaUty,  generally  regarcied  as  the  foundation 

idem   patholc^cal   anatomy,    based   upon  careful 

ation  of  his  own  dissections  with  clinical  notes  and 

ents. 

.,     brilliant  cmafrtre  has  two  more  years  to  prepare  to 

begin  a  rival  work,  and  after  that  more  than  two  decades 

to  pring  it  to  completion,  and  after  that  again  another  in 

which  to  revise  the  new  editions  which  wul  undoubtedly 

be  called  for. 

He  need  not  have  gone  far  beyond  the  city  where  his 
address  was  deUverea  to  find  men  of  his  own  profession 


doing  excellent  work  in  their  respective  lines,  five,  ten,  or 
twenty  years  beyond  his  limit.  To  say  that  this  is  not 
their  best  work  is  a  remark  only  important  with  reference 
to  their  former,  and  may  or  may  not  be  true;  while  the 
estimate  that  it  could  be  done  better  by  younger  men  is 
simply  beg^g  a  question  which  should  be  decided  only 
by  observation  and  not  by  surmise.  They  have  a  right 
to  be  judged  by  what  they  actually  do  and  not  by  what 
one  t^nks  somebody  else  might  do  in  their  places. 

There  is  more  apparent  justification  for  Dr.  Osier's 
views  in  looking  at  the  higpest  grades  of  talent  than  at 
those  which  welower  and  consequently  more  numerously 
filled  but  still  distinctly  above  the  average.  But  although 
the  contrasts  between  the  young  and  the  old  are  moi-e 
striking  in  this  way  the  difference  in  principle  is  not  great. 
The  men  of  extreme  talent,  the  geniuses,  the  epoch-makers 
are  rare  at  any  age.  The  really  new  ideas  are  not  bom 
into  the  world  with  any  bewildering  rapidity  at  the  coU^e 
commencement  season,  either  among  the  A.B.'s  or  the 
LL.D.'s.  But  we  are  overwhelmed  with  new  facts,  new 
combinations,  new  appUcations. 

The  man  who  has  in  him  the  material  for  headmg  a 
distinct  advance  in  art  or  science  or  morals  will  undoubt- 
edly have  given  tokens  of  it  to  the  world,  or  to  his  part  of 
it,  before  he  is  forty,  but  he  is  too  exceptional,  too  rare  a 
specimen  to  make  a  rule  for  the  termination  of  his  own 
career.  After  he  has  got  to  be  sixty  the  worid  will  have 
become  acustomed  to  him  from  his  own  teachings  or  those 
of  his  followers,  and  will  be  less  given  to  admiration  and 
astonishment  at  his  views  although  they  may  be  just 
as  forcibly  urged.  He  will  be  less  in  advance,  not  liecause 
he  has  gone  tmckward,  but  because  others  have  caught  up, 
because  tiie  ideas  wMch  were  once  pecuhar  to  him  are  now 
common  property. 

The  startling  utterances  of  the  prophet  of  thirty,  the 
heretical  epigrams  of  "  the  live  man  m  the  milpit  "  become, 
as  the  worW  moves  on  with  him  —  and  pemMW  on  account 
of  him  —  the  commonplaces  of  the  staid  and  conservative 
pastor  at  sixty.  ,, .  ^    c 

It  was  a  startling  innovation,  much  more  so  thurty-fave 
years  ago  than  it  would  be  considered  now,  when  tlie 
corporation  of  Harvard  recognized  a  young  layman  as 
fit  to  be  the  new  president,  and  the  first  six  years  of  his 
administration  which  were  needed  to  bring  him  up  to 
the  maximum  of  eflSciency,  wrought  striking  changes  in 
tlie  universtiy  not  merely  in  detail,  hut  much  more  in 
spirit  and  tendency,  as  we  of  the  profesdonal  schools 
knew  as  wdl  as  any.  Can  any  one  say  that  the  later 
years  which  have  now  carried  him  far  beyond  the  dead  line) 
have  not  been  equally  fruitful,  or  suppose  that  any  younger 
man  in  his  place  could  have  made  the  last  decade  more 
profitable  to  the  coUe«e  or  the  educational  worid  in  more 
directions  of  sane  ana  beneficent  activity? 

Among  the  many  suggestions  often  used  in  literature, 
from  the  popular  adage  to  the  witty  essay  or  ponderous 
sermon,  based  upon  uialogies  between  vegetable  growth 
and  the  development  of  human  character,  there  is  none 
more  apposite  ttian  that  which  compares  the  latter  to  the 
ripening  of  fruite  in  different  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
The  apple  which  is  delicious  in  September  is  insipid  or 
rotten  in  March.  Another  growing  on  a  tree  which  cannot 
be  distmguirfied  from  the  first  except  by  the  expert,  needs 
the  time  and  cold  of  winter  to  develop  ito  full  flavor. 

The  gen\i8  homo,  species  sapiens,  has  many  varieties 
which  cannot  possibly  be  covered  by  any  such  strict  and 
narrow  averages  as  have  been  laid  down  by  our  colleague, 
who  bids  fair  to  furnish  the  most  complete  refutation  of 
Us  own  dicta.  ^• 

DR.  OSLER'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

RoxBURT,  March  9,  1905. 
Mr  Editor:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  your 
editorial  (March  2)  on  Dr.  Osier's  Farewell  Address. 
That  you  may  have  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Iwty  in  their  estimation  of  the  address, 
and  of  the  great  man,  as  he  really  is,  when  rated  by  it  I 
would  refer  you  to  Ecclesiasticus,  Chap,  x,  verse  I.* 
Very  truly  yours. 

An  Obsessor. 

*  A  win  Judge  will  initruat  hia  people;  uul  tbe  goverament  of  a 
(HudsDt  man  is  well  ordered. 
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EECOBD  OF  HOBTALITT 
For  tbm  Wbbk  bndino  Satdbdat,  Mabcii  4, 190S. 
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Deaths  reported,  8,78S;  under  Ave  years  of  a^e,  901 ;  princi- 
pal infectious  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  dipbtheria  and  croup,  diarrheal  diseases,  whoop- 
ing cough,  errslpalas,  fevers  and  consumption)  818;  acute 
lung  disease  761,  consumpdou  456,  scariet  fever  28,  whooping 
cough  19,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  72,  smallpox  8,  ervslpebs 
17,  puerperal  fever  18,  measles  9,  typhoid  fever  28,  diarrheal 
diseases  86,  diphtheria  and  croup  66. 

From  whooping  cough,  New  Tork  fi,  Chicago  7,  Philadelphia 
2,  Baltimore  8,  Boston  1,  Worcester  1.  From  scarlet  fever. 
New  York  22,  Chl<»gol8,  Pblbdelphia  1,  Boston  1.  Taunton  1. 
From  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  New  York  60,  Philadelphia  1, 
Baltimore  1,  Boston  4,  Worcester  2,  Lowell  2,  Hulyoke  1, 
Newburvport  1.  From  smallpox,  Chicago  3.  From  enrslp- 
elas,  Chicago  8,  Philadelphia  6,  Providence  I,  Boston  2.  From 
typhoid  fever.  New  York  10,  Chicago  8,  Philadelphia  11,  Boh- 
ton,  Lowell,  Holyoke  and  Brockton,  1  each. 

In  the  serentV'iix  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  16,609,877,  for  the  week  ending  Feb.  26, 
1906,  the  death-rate  was  16.7.  Deaths  reported  4,704;  acote  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  175,  whooping  cough 
1(^  dlfrfitheria  61,  measles  110,  smallpox  — ,  scarlet  fever  %. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  8.7  In  Hornsev  to  29.8  In  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees; LottdMi  16.0,  West  Ham  14.0,  BrtehtOn  11.9, 
Southampton  16.8,  Plymouth  14.8,  Bristol  14.7,  Birmingham 


14.4,  lieicester  13.3,  Nottingham  18.9,  Birkenhead  13.6,  Liver 
pool  16.6,  Wlgan  24.7,  Bolton  13.8,  Manchester  17.9,  Salford 
13.3,  Halifax  13.9,  Bradford  16.2,  Leeds  18.1,  Hall  14.7,  SlMf- 
fleld  14.2,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  17.7,  Cardia  IS.O,  MeithyrTydll 
19.8,  Rhondda  20.0,  Astor  Manor  12.2. 


lOTCOBOLOOICAL  BKOOBO. 

For  the  weak  aiidlng  Maroh  4,  In  Boston,  aeeordteg  to 
obsarratloDS  furnished  by  Sergeant  J.  W.  Smith  of  tba  Datt*d 
Stetaa  Signal  Corps : 
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*0.,  eloBdy;  C,  elear;  r.,  fair;  G.,  tog;  H.,  hasy;  8.,  smaky; 
B., lala; T.,  threataolag;  N.,  snow;  —,helow aero,  t  ladloataattaes 
ofralninil.   4v  Means  for  week. 


CHANGES   IN   THE    MEDICAL  CORPS   U.   8.    NAVY 
FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  11,  190i. 

F.  L.  Bbnton,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Ordered  to  tha 
Naval  Becraitlng  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  H.  DbLancy,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  fron 
the  "  Petrel "  and  ordered  to  the  <■  Marblehead." 

D.  B.  Kirk,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Detaelied  fraw  the 
"  Buffalo  "  and  ordered  to  the  "  Boston." 

J.  D.  Hanchkstbr,  assistant  sunteon.  Detached  from  the 
"  Marblehead  "  and  ordered  to  the  "  Petrel." 

J.  Miller,  Jr.,  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
"  Boston"  and  ordered  to  the  "  Bunalo." 

O.  H.  CoOKB,  medical  director.  Retired,  detached  from  tha 
Naval  Recruiting  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  etc,  and  ordered 
home, 

S.  S.  Rodman,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from 
the  "  Pensacola  "  and  ordered  to  the  "  Ranger."    March  28. 

Cable  from  Commander-in-Chief.^Asiatic  Fleet,  Oavite,  P.I., 
March  9. 

R.  A.  Bachmann,  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
"  Wilmington  "  and  ordered  to  the  "  Villalobo*." 

R.  H.  MiCHELS,  assistant  surseon.  Detached  from  the 
"  Villalobos"  and  ordered  to  the  "Wilmington." 


SOCIETY  NOTICES. 

Boston  Socibty  for  Medical  Improvxhknt.  —  There 
will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  Sprague  Hall,  Medical 
Librarv  Building,  on  Monday,  March  20,  at  8.16  p.  k.  Sahjeet : 
Some  Prevalent  Parasitic  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Dr.  J.  8.  Howe, 
Scabien:  Its  Prevalence,  Becognition  and  Its  Treatment 
Dr.  J.  T.  Bowen,  Impetigo  Contagiosa:  Cutaneous  AlMcesses 
Caused  by  Pvogenlc  Micro-organisms.  Dr.  C.  J.  White,  Vege- 
table Parasites  of  the  Skin  &  Modem  Methods  of  Culture.  Dr. 
F.  S.  Bums,  Treatment  of  Parasitic  Skin  Diseases  by  Modem 
Methods,  Especially  the  X-rays.  To  be  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides.  The  medical  profession  is  invited  to  attend  this 
meeting.  Arthur  K.  Stonb,  M.D.,  /Seeretarf. 

Charlks  M.  Grken,  M.D.,  Pre»i4ent. 

Boston  Medical  Library  Xkbtimgs.  —  The  Boston 
Medical  Library  Meetings  in  conjunction  with  the  Suffolk  Dis- 
trict Branch  of  The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  Program 
of  Meeting  of  Section  for  Medicine  on  March  22, 1906:  A  Study 
of  the  Objective  Methods  of  Diagnosit  of  tlie  Stomach  la  a 
Medico-Surgical  Clinic,  with  Report  of  Cases:  Dr.  H.  F. 
Hewes.  The  Recent  Suigical  ConoepUons  of  Non-nudVcnant 
Disease :  Dr.  J.  G.  Mumford.  Discussion,  Dr.  F.  Pfaff,  Dr. 
J.  C.  Munro,  Dr.  F.  B.  Lund,  Dr.  E.  P.  Joslln  and  Dr.  C.  L. 
Scudder. 

GBO.  O.  Skars.  C3t«irman. 
E.  A.  LooKB,  S«eMtmn' 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  APPENDICITIS.* 

CAN     WE     WAIT     FOR     LOCALIZATION    WHEN    THE 
GENERAL   PERITONEAL   CAVITY  IS  INVOLVKD? 

BT  C.  A.  POItTBK,  M.D.,  BOSTOH. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  advisa- 
bility of  operation  in  acute  appendicitis,  seen 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  onset,  meets  at 
last  with  general  approval.  The  proper  treat- 
ment of  circumscribed  infection  has  long  been 
clearly  established.  The  treatment  of  the  inter- 
mediat«  stages,  t,  e.,  spreading  or  generalized 
peritonitis,  however,  is  most  unsettled,  though 
accumulated  experience  is  enormous  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject  hard  to  exaggerate. 
Some  individual  surgeons  have  arrived  at  con- 
clusions sufficiently  definite  to  guide  them  clearly 
in  practice,  yet  these  conclusions  are  inhai^ 
monious,  if  not  opposite. 

Murphy'  of  Chicago  states  emphatically  that 
in  advancing  or  general  peritonitis  he  always 
operates  imless  the  patient  appears  moribimd; 
neVer  flushes  or  sponges  the  general  cavity; 
avoids  breaking  adhesions;  contents  himself  with 
local  drainage  of  the  infection;  and  reports  16 
consecutive  cases,  without  mortality,  as  a  result 
of  such  treatment.  Joseph  Blake,*  in  1903, 
reported  10  cases  of  spreading  infection  without 
mortality;  7  of  general  infection  with  57% 
mortality.  Hotchkiss,*  in  1904,  reported  15 
cases  of  advancing  peritonitis  without  mor- 
tality. Both  Blake  and  Hotchkiss  always 
operated,  invariably  irrigated,  and  only  drained 
the  peritoneal  cavity  when  necrotic  exudate 
was  present.  In  81  cases  of  general  peritonitis, 
operated  on  by  many  surgeons,  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  from  1S99  to  1904,  the 
mortality  was  67%.  In  28  personal  cases  the 
mortality  for  the  same  period  was  58%.  Ochs- 
ner  and  others  have  become  convinced  that  the 
conservative  treatment  later  to  be  described  is 
safer  than  operation.  In  his  hands  33  cases  of 
diffuse  infection  showed  a  mortality  of  30%. 
Necessarily,  without  operation,  the  diagnosis 
rested  upon  clinical  evidence  alone. 

While  it  is  probable  that  a  series  of  similar 
cases  of  spreading  infection  might  recover 
under  Ochsner's  treatment,  local  operation,  or 
general  saline  irrigation,  and  while  another  group 
of  general  infections  would  die,  whatever  treat- 
ment be  employed,  it  is  an  obvious  truism 
that  in  each  case  ideal  treatment  would  give 
the  best  chance  of  recovery  and  would  clearly 
point  to  one  of  these  three  methods  of  treatment. 
One  is  bewildered,  in  attempting  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  statistics,  by  the  many  different  factors 
which  mast  be  considered  before  conclusions  can 
be  drawn.  Few  cases  are  alike,  though  certain 
groups   are   easily    made.     One   must   consider 

*Tlie  ioUowins  paiwn  mre  raad  at  a  maetinc  of  die  Section  for 
Surgary,  Suffolk  Dirtriet  Medical  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Borikm  MadieBl  Libnry,  January  4,  1905,  and  abo  in  part  at  an 


>  Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  SoL,  Aug.,  1904    *  Annals  of  Surgery. 
*N.  T.  Mad.  Nmn.  Izzxv,  July.  1904. 


the  age  of  the  patient,  the  duration  and  extent 
of  the  process,  the  variety  and  virulence  of  the 
infection,  the  natural  resistance,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  adhesions,  obesity,  marked  distension, 
general  complications,  anesthesia,  rapidity  of 
operation,  skUlfulness  of  assistants,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  determining  without  operation 
whether  generalized  infection  is  actually  present. 
Even  with  general  operation  doubt  often  arises 
as  to  the  universal  ir^ectiousness  of  the  exudate. 

Judged  by  the  mortality  only,  some  of  the 
above-quoted  statistics  may  be  used  to  argue 
for  or  against  general  irrigation,  for  or  against 
local  operation,  or  that  either  method  may 
be  employed  to  equal  advantage.  Ochsner's  re- 
sults, without  operation,  are  twice  as  good  as 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  statistics, 
though  in  the  latter  a  general  peritonitis  was 
proved  to  be  present  by  operation. 

Neither  Murphy  nor  Hotchkiss,  though  they 
report  consecutive  cases,  claim  that  such  results 
in  a  larger  series  could  be  equalled,  for  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  diffuse  peritonitis,  however  treated, 
must  result  in  some  mortality.  If  I  interpret 
their  views  correctly,  Murphy  attributes  his 
success  to  the  fact  that  by  rapid  local  operation 
he  causes  the  least  possible  shock,  does  not  in- 
crease absorption  by  rupture  of  adhesions,  or 
injury  to  the  peritoneum,  and  simply  removes 
pus  under  tension.  Hotchkiss,  Blake  and  Fowler,* 
on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  irrigation  throu^ 
a  small  incision,  with  proper  technic  causes  little 
shock,  and  that  the  increased  absorption  brought 
about  by  general  interference  is  compensated 
by  the  removal  of  exudates  which  under  the 
local  operation  would  continue  to  be  absorbed. 
Certainly  they  have  demonstrated  that  general 
irrigation  is  not  the  unjustifiable  procedure  which 
some  would  have  us  believe. 

An  analysis  of  the  81  cases,  from  1899  to  1904, 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  shows, 
chiefly  in  the  earlier  operations,  that  the  surgeon 
was  influenced  in  his  methods  by  the  apparent 
importance  of  removing  and  draining  ail  infec- 
tious exudates,  without  adequate  resJisation  of 
the  condition  to  which  such  interference  often 
reduced  the  patient,  through  shock  at  operation 
and  subsequent  toxic  absorption.  Many  of  the 
operations  were  prolonged,  with  large  or  multiple 
incisions,  evisceration,  general  irrigation  or  spong- 
ing; numerous  gauze  and  tube  drains  were  in- 
serted among  the  intestines.  There  were  57 
deaths  in  this  series  and  of  these  57,  two  thirds 
died  within  two  weeks,  one  third  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  operation.  Though  the  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  cases  at  admission  was 
desperate,  and  some  were  actually  moribund, 
such  a  mortality  —  especially  such  a  high  imme- 
diate mortality  —  demands  careful  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  methods  and  technic  employed, 
and  the  selection  of  cases  for  operation,  and 
may  properly,  I  think,  arouse  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  operation  as  performed  did  not  dimin- 
ish instead  nf  increase  the  patient's  chance  of 
recovery. 


<  N.  r.  Med.  News,  Ixxxiv,  May,  1904. 
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There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  cases  of  diffuse 
peritoneal  infection  recovered  long  before  opera- 
tions were  performed  for  this  condition.  The 
clinical  histories  of  such  cases  are  clear  and  are 
occasionally  confirmed  by  subsequent  operation 
or  post-mortem  examination,  at  which  universal 
peritoneal  adhesions  with  an  obliterated  appendix 
have  been  found.  While  many,  if  not  most,  of 
these  cases  died  under  Alonzo  Clark's  opium 
treatment,  some  recovered.  Absolute  starva- 
tion, opium  and  hot  fomentations  was  the  routine 
treatment  which  some  physicians  preached  and 
successfully  practiced  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Then  came  the  operative  period,  when  surgical 
interference,  limited  at  first  to  evacuation  of  the 
abscess  or  removal  of  the  appendix,  soon  extended 
its  scope  and  attempted,  by  sponging  and  general 
irrigation  through  long  incisions,  to  clean  the 
general  cavity.  Evisceration  and  immersion  in 
hot  saline  baths  —  barbarous  as  such  treatment 
now  appears  —  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  past. 
Attempts  have  also  been  made,  through  large 
glass  tubes  in  the  pelvis  and  loin,  to  carry  on 
continuous  saline  irrigation.  Opium  was  con- 
denmed  before  operation  as  it  masked  symptoms, 
after  operation  as  it  stopped  peristalsis  and 
caused  constipation  and  distention,  for  side  by 
side  with  the  heroic  operating  period  there  devel- 
oped the  purgative  treatment  of  peritonitis, 
especially  with  saline  hydragogue  cathartics. 
This  was  justified  by  the  hope  that  thorough 
emptying  of  the  large  intestine  would  relieve 
congestion  and  thereby  favor  drainage  of  the 
contents  of  the  appendix  into  the  cecum,  and  that 
copious  watery  discharges  would  drain  the  fluid 
exudates  formed  by  the  inflamed  peritoneum  and 
favor  absorption  of  the  remainder.  Distention, 
nausea,  vomiting  of  foul  material  which  regur- 
gitated from  the  intestines,  seemed  to  indicate 
such  treatment.  As  a  survival  of  these  ideas, 
or  in  view  of  the  general  maxim  that  thorough 
cleaning  out  of  the  bowels  is  of  value  at  the 
beginning  of  any  disease,  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon experience  that  almost  all  cases  of  appen- 
dicitis, whether  in  the  perforating  stage  or  not, 
which  come  to  hospital  or  are  seen  in  practice, 
have  been  given  purgatives. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  appendix  peritonitis  has  undergone 
some  changes  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  The  results  of  the  very  extensive  opera- 
tions have  been  most  unsatisfactory. 

(2)  The  temporary  efficiency  of  all  drainage 
in  the  abdomen  and  its  inhibitory  action  on 
peristalsis  and  natural  absorption  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  valuable  experimental 
work  of  Clark  and  many  others,  who  have  also 
shown  the  wonderful  power  of  the  peritoneum 
to  absorb  and  overeome,  through  leucocytes  and 
antitoxins,  lai^e  doses  of  bacteria. 

(3)  The  results  which  were  obtained  under 
the  long-forgotten  starvation  and  opium  treat- 
ment are  recalled. 

(4)  Moszkowic2 '  has  recently  shown  that  the 
natwal    peritoneal    resistance    to    infection    is 

*  LangSDbeok'8  Arobiv.,  Ixzii,  H.  4. 


markedly  increased  when  the  peritoneum  has 
been  previously  irritated  by  toxins,  slowly  dif- 
fused from  the  primary  focus.  Such  experimen- 
tal evidence  is  clinically  confirmed  by  the  cases 
which  have  recovered  without  operation  or, 
having  passed  through  a  stage  of  diffuse  infection 
with  eventual  localization,  show  at  operation  an 
abscess  securely  shut  in  by  adherent  intestines 
and  omentum. 

As  many  surgeors,  even  in  cases  of  spreading 
or  diffuse  peritonitis,  limit  their  interference  to 
local  operation  and  leave  to  natural  resistance 
the  remainder  of  the  infectious  exudate,  it  is 
clear  that,  in  all  the  cases  which  recover,  the 
peritoneum  has  been  equal  to  its  task.  In  view 
of  the  considerable  mortality  which  still  occurs, 
in  spite  of  modem  conservative  operation,  some 
surgeons  have  pushed  their  conservatism  so  far 
as  to  advise  no  operation  at  all,  until  the  diffuse 
infection  has  become  localized. 

Roux  of  Lausanne  states  that  since  practition- 
ers in  his  neighborhood  have  entirely  abandoned 
cathartics  from  the  onset  of  the  attack  and  have 
starved  their  patients,  95%  of  the  acute  appendix 
cases  subside  or  develop  a  local  abscess. 

Ochsner  of  Chicago  has  done  most  to  advance 
the  so-called  conservative  treatment  of  spreading 
peritonitis,  •  which  he  has  practiced  for  years. 
He  believes  in  immediate  operation  when  the 
patient  is  seen  within  thirty-six  hours  of  the  on- 
set, or  when  signs  and  symptoms  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  infection  is  still  limited  to  the 
appendix.  In  all  patients  who  show  evidence 
that  infection  is  spreading  or  has  spread  to  neigh- 
boring parts,  he  advises 'the  treatment  later  to  be 
outlined.  His  past  experience  with  operation 
in  such  conditions,  contrasted  with  the  results 
which  he  now  obtains,  has  apparently  convinced 
him  that  cases  thus  treated,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
plications which  may  develop  through  further 
extension  of  infection,  have  a  better  ultimate 
chance  of  recovery  than  if  immediate  operation 
be  performed.  Such,  a  return  to  ancient  practice 
and  such  extreme  reliance  upon  natural  perito- 
neal resistance  must  be  supported,  before  such 
a  radical  change  in  treatment  is  justifiable,  by 
results  which  are  unquestionably  better  than 
those  which  modem  conservative  operators  can 
offer.  Let  us  carefully  examine  the  treatment 
and  the  cases  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 

From  admission  absolutely  nothing  is  given  by 
mouth,  —  no  water,  no  cathartics.  The  stomach 
is  washed  out,  thereby  overcoming  the  nausea, 
vomiting  and  distention,  and  the  patient  is  put 
in  an  exaggerated  Fowler  posture.  Water  is 
freely  supplied  by  rectum  or  saline  infusions  under 
the  skin,  and  small  nutrient  enemata  are  given 
every  four  hours.  Lai^  enemata  are  not  given 
from  fear  of  rupturing  adhesions.  Hot  or  cold 
applications  to  the  abdomen  are  made  and  the 
treatment  is  kept  up  until  the  diffuse  process  has 
become  localized  or  the  patient  has  died. 

This  treatment  is  planned  in  accordance  with 
Ochsner's  belief  that  intestinal  peristalsis  is 
the  most  important  means  by  which  infection 
is  spread.    As  such  peristalsis  is  a  result  of  at< 
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tempta  on  the  part  of  the  bowel  to  pass  aloog  its 
contents,  or  may  be  excited  by  cathartics,  he 
interdicts  cathartics  and  ^1  fluids  by  mouth,  and 
employs  gastric  lavage  not  only  to  control  nausea 
and  vomiting,  but  to  keep  the  stomach  absolutely 
empty  and  free  from  the  intestinal  contents, 
which  are  continually  regurgitated  into  it.  Under 
such  treatment  he  claims  that  not  only  will  the 
intestine  be  kept  quiet  by  the  absence  of  any 
stimulants  to  peristalsis,  but  that  gradually 
through  regurgitation  of  their  contents  they  will 
become  emptied,  and  as  nothing  is  given  which 
could  ferment,  the  distention  will  diminish  or 
disappear. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  treatment  which  is 
remarkable  or  unusual.  With  the  exception  of 
gastric  lavage  and  saline  infusion,  both  modern 
improvements,  it  is  the  starvation  treatment 
previously  mentioned  as  practiced  by  some  physi- 
cians many  years  ago.  But  the  importance  of 
Ochsner's  position  in  reahty  is  not  due  to  the 
treatment  advised,  which  may  aid  natural  resist- 
ance in  some  degree,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
willing  to  trust  to  non-operative  treatment  all 
cases  which  show  evidence  of  infection  outside 
the  appendix  itself.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Tri-State  Medical  Society,  Oct.  17,  1904,  he  re- 
ports his  results  in  460  cases  of  acute  appendi- 
citis, in  which  he  operated  at  once  in  57%  and 
delayed  operation  in  43%.  He  divides  these 
cases  into  4  groups,  as  follows: 

No.  of  Cases.  Deaths.  Mortality. 

I.  Acute  appendicitis    200       Inunediate 

without    perforation.  operation.   5         2}% 

(6  cases  entered  with-    55       D^ay.  0  0% 

in  36  hoiin  of  onset.)    255 

II.  Acute  appendicitis,    21 
perforated  or  gangre- 
nous, without  abscess.  34 
(5  entered  within  48 
hotirs  of  attack.)  55 


Inunediate 

operation.  0 
Delay.  0 


Immediate 

operation.  1 
Delay.  2 


2i% 
2i% 


III.  Acute  appendicitis  *38 
with  peritonitis  and 
abscess.  78 
(All  entered  after  3 
days  frcMn  onset.)          116 

IV.  Acute  appendicitis 
with    diffuse    perito- 

tonitis.  33      Delay  in  all.  10        30% 

Though  I  have  given,  for  comparison,  in  this 
table  an  analysis  of  all  of  his  cases  of  acute  appen- 
dicitis, I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  those 
in  which  operation  was  delayed  "  until  their  con- 
dition seemed  sufficiently  improved  to  make  the 
operation  appear  safe. "  In  Groups  I  and  II  imme- 
diate operation  in  221  cases  resulted  in  5  deaths. 
No  death  from  extension  of  infection  or  subsequent 
operation  occurred  in  the  89  cases  selected  for 
delay.  Immediate  operation  in  all  cases  might 
have  given  equally  good,  but  not  better,  results. 
The  mortality  of  the  310  cases,  under  operative 
and  conservative  treatment  combined,  was  1§%. 
After  delay  operation  was  without  mortality. 

Oroup  III.  Acute  perforative  or  gangrenous 
appendicitis  with  peritonitis  and  abscess,  116 
cases.     "All  of  these  patients  entered  the  hos- 

*A  case  of  feoal  fistula,  which  died  after  operation,  has  been 
catcloded  iw  H  was  not  a  ease  of  aeqte  ^>pei)<lieitis. 


{Htal  after  the  third  day  from  the  beginning  of 
the  attack."  "  Many  of  these  patients  were 
received  in  desperate  condition,  with  what  seemed 
at  first  to  be  diffuse  peritonitis,  severe  distention, 
tense  abdomen,  vomiting,  bad  facial  expression, 
apparent  shock,  etc."  Though  Oschner  does 
not  state  how  many  cases  entered  the  hospital 
with  a  circumscribed  abscess,  compared  with 
the  number  who  showed  evidence  of  peritonims 
or  early  peritonitis,  it  is  fur  to  assume  that,  at 
the  time  of  examination,  a  majority  showed  signs 
and  symptoms  of  advancing  infection,  for  imme- 
diate operation  was  performed  in  only  one  third 
of  the  cases,  while  conservative  treatment  was 
advised  in  the  remaining  two  thirds.  In  the 
38  cases  operated  upon  at  once,  one  death  oc- 
curred. In  the  78  cases  in  which  operation  was 
delayed,  he  had  2  deaths  following  subsequent 
operation. 

Case  I.  Boy,  fourteen,  entered  twelve  days  after 
onset.  Temperature  102.2,  pulse  100.  Boy  appeared 
very  weak  and  ill;  abdomen  distended.  After  delay 
infection  became  localized  in  ri^t  iliac  region, 
reaching  beyond  median  line  to  left.  Operation 
seventeen  days  from  onset;  circumscribed  abscess;  re- 
moval of  appendix.  Drainage.  Death  in  two  days, 
from  peritomtis,  as  a  result  of  bad  technic. 

Case  IL  Boy  of  six,  entered  on  the  seventh  day 
after  onset.  Apparently  mild  attack.  Mass  in  appen- 
dix region;  muscular  rigidity  without  distention. 
Routine  treatment  for  forty-eigbt  hours,  with  marked 
improvement.  Operation  ninth  day  from  onset; 
circumscribed  abscess;  appendix  removed.  Drainage. 
Normid  recovery  until  sudden  death  at  end  of  twenty- 
fotu:  hours.    No  autopsy. 

Though  at  first  it  might  be  claimed  if  opera- 
tion had  been  performed  at  entrance  that  neither 
of  the  cases  would  have  died,  I  think  a  more  care- 
ful examination  of  the  histories  shows  that,  as 
both  patients  were  improved  by  routine  treat- 
ment, the  deaths  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to 
delayed  operation.  Including  these  two  cases, 
however,  the  mortality  with  operation  postponed 
was  2^%,  in  no  instance  due  to  delay.  If  we 
consider  in  these  78  cases  that  exactly  the  indi- 
cations (spreading  infection)  which  would  lead 
most  sui^eons  to  operate  at  once  were  interpret^ 
by  Ochsner  as  indications  for  delay,  and  also 
that  "  many  of  these  patients  were  received  in 
desperate  condition,"  etc.,  I  think  these  statis- 
tics, so  far  as  they  go,  must  convince  the  surgeon 
who  advocates  immediate  operation  that  at  least 
there  may  be  two  sides  to  the  question,  if  they 
do  not  justify  Ochsner's  contentions.  Adding . 
the  78  cases  in  Group  III  to  the  89  in  Groups  I  and 
II,  we  have  167  in  which  operation  was  deferred, 
with  a  total  mortality  of  1.2%.  Stated  in  another 
way,  if  the  2  fatal  cases  in  Group  III  did  not  die 
from  complications  due  to  delay  (and  it  seems 
fair  to  conclude  that  they  did  not),  we  can  say 
that  not  a  single  case  died  from  causes  which 
could  have  been  prevented  by  immediate  opera- 
tion. As  all  the  cases  in  which  routine  treatment 
was  advised  showed  signs  and  symptoms  of  more 
extensive  or  advancing  infection,  as  compared 
with  the  cases  of  circumscribed  abscess  which 
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were  at  once  operated  upon,  the  results  are  still 
more  in  favor  of  delay  as  compared  with  the 
immediate  operation.  Immediate  operation  in 
259  circumscribed  cases  gave  a  mortality  of  2.3%. 

Group  IV.  Unfortunately  Ochsner  gives  no 
details  of  the  cases  in  this  last  and  most  interest- 
ing group.  Thirty-three  cases  were  admitted 
with  the  clinical  diagnosis,  —  diffuse  peritonitis, 
7  were  in  "  a  dying  condition  "  at  entrance  and 
failed  to  improve  sufficiently  "  to  justify  opera- 
tion." Twenty-eix  cases  presumably  did  im- 
prove after  routine  treatment  as  all  were  operated 
upon,  with  3  deaths  —  total  mortality  30%.  No 
statement  is  made  as  to  the  clinical  difference 
between  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  cases  placed 
in  Group  IV — diffuse  peritonitis  — and  those  pre- 
sented by  the  sicker  cases  in  Group  III  "  classed 
by  Mynter  as  beginning  diffuse  peritonitis." 

In  all  probability,  without  careful  examination 
at  operation,  no  such  distinction  can  be  made, 
and  the  same  objection  applies  to  the  statistics  of 
surgeons  who  perform  only  a  right-sided  opera- 
tion, and  on  finding  free  pus,  classify  the  case  as 
one  of  diffuse  peritonitis,  using  the  adjective  to 
mean  diffused  throughout  the  abdomen.  The 
words  advancing,  spreading,  diffuse,  or  general 
peritonitis  are  often  loosely  used  by  surgeons. 
Even  after  examination  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  abdomen  by  gauze  swabs  or  irrigation,  though 
the  presence  of  turbid  serum  and  fibrin  may  show 
that  the  process  is  general,  unless  pus  is  present  or 
organisms  are  demonstrated  by  smear  or  culture, 
the  case  may  properly  be  considered  one  of  general 
toxic  peritonitis,  but  not  one  of  general  infectious 
peritonitis.  Though  I  entirely  agree  that  for 
clinical  purposes  the  distinction  "spreading  and 
diffuse  peritonitis  "  is  all  that  we  can  determine  at 
operation,  it  is  obvious  that  for  pathological 
reasons  such  a  classification  is  inexact.  On  this 
account  we  have  statistics  of  cases  of  peritonitis 
which  has  spread  beyond  the  appendix  re^on, 
the  value  of  which  is  directly  proportionate  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  method  by  which  they 
were  obtained.  The  methods  of  obtaining  such 
data  fall  under  the  following  heads: 

(a)  Through  general  operation  oi^anisms  are 
demonstrated,  by  smear  or  culture,  to  be  present, 
with  swabs  from  the  splenic  region,  hepatic 
region,  central  coils,  left  loin  and  pelvis. 

(fr)  Through  general  operation,  by  irrigation, 
actual  pus  or  very  turbid  serum  has  been  washed 
back  from  all  the  regions  mentioned. 

(c)  Through  local  operation,  with  pus  among 
the  central  coils,  and  clinical  evidence  of  a  gener^ 
process,  as  judged  by  marked  tenderness,  rigidity, 
free  fluid  in  left  loin. 

id)   No  operation ;  clinical  evidence  alone. 

Though  the  clinical  evidence  without  operation, 
or  even  with  local  operation,  may  be  sufficient  to 
render  a  diagnosis  of  diffuse  peritonitis  extremely 
probable,  the  results  obtained  by  those  who  have 
confirmed  the  condition  present  by  examination 
and  have  not  relied  upon  their  interpretation  of 
the  clinical  evidence,  are  naturally  most  to  be 
relied  upon.  Even  though  organisms  be  present 
throughout  the  cavity,  their  variety,  and  viru- 


lence as  compared  with  the  vital  resistance,  may 
still  remain  unknown.  In  Ochsner 's  Group  IV, 
7  cases  entered  moribund  and  died  in  spite  of 
treatment.  The  26  cases  not  moribund  at  en- 
trance improved  under  treatment  and  were  later 
operated  upon,  with  3  deaths,  lli%  mortality. 
It  is  evidently  impossible  to  compare  the  results 
of  delay  in  this  group  with  immediate  operation 
as  no  immediate  operation  was  done.  What 
might  have  happened  had  delay  not  been  used 
is  purely  a  matter  of  speculation. 

Using,  for  comparison,  the  statistics  of  other 
surgeons,  who,  however  desperate  the  condition 
at  entrance,  have  performed  some  sort  of  an 
operation,  when  it  seemed  that  the  patient 
would"  survive  it,  we  have  the  following  results: 


Hotchkiss, 

Murphy, 

Hawkes, 

Deaver, 

Fowler, 

Trendelenburg, 

Massachusetts 


15  cases. 

1«  ,. 

11  .. 

86  ., 

100  „ 

80  ., 
16t  „     diffuse. 

81  undoubted  general. 


MorUUtjr. 
0% 


General  Hospital  ) 

Although  such  different  results  without  further 
analysis  are  useless  for  exact  comparison,  on 
closer  examination,  however,  the  following  factors 
appear: 

(1)  "  Moribund  cases  "  almost  never  survived 
general  irrigation. 

(2)  "  Moribund  cases  "  rarely  recovered  even 
with  simply  local  drainage. 

As  would  be  expected,  recovery  was  in  general 
influenced  by  the  duration  of  the  diffuse  infection 
previous  to  operation  and  the  duration  and  mag- 
nitude, etc.,  of  the  operative  interference;  show- 
ing a  distinct  tendency  to  improve  in  recent 
years,  with  more  conservative  operation,  for 
example: 


Massachusetts       ) 
General  Hospital ) 


1899    25  cases.     Recovery  28% 
1903    33     „  „        48% 


The  use  of  Fowler's  position  after  operation 
has  been  proved  to  be  most  valuable.  Fowler 
states  that,  though  with  older  methods  his  m<Nr- 
tality  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  75%,  in  his  last 
100  cases  of  diffuse  peritonitis,  all  of  which  were 
operated  upon  —  the  mortality  was  33%.  The 
most  favorable  claim,  then,  that  can  be  made 
is  that  a  large  series  of  cases,  treated  by  general 
irrigation,  will  probably  show  an  average  mor- 
tality  of   about    33+%. 

Whether  local  operation,  as  advocated  by 
Murphy,  will  in  an  equaJly  large  series  iMX>ve 
superior  to  general  irrigation  is  a  question  for 
future  experience  to  determine.  As  all  ac^owl- 
edge  the  difficulties  of  general,  or  even  local, 
operation  on  these  advanced  cases  —  diflUculties 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  (vomiting, 
distention,  perhaps  obesity,  or  inadequate  assist- 
ance, and  the  possible  post-operative  comfdica- 
tions  which  may  develop)  —  it  is  evident  that 
Ochsner's  mortality,  30%,  compares  well  with 
that  of  immediate  operaHon.  Adding .  together 
the  cases  in  these  4  groups  —  200  cases  in  all,  in 
which  operation  was  delayed  —  the  results  are 
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so  favorite  that  his  method  demands  careful 
consideratioii. 

First,  because,  if  he  is  right,  the  advantages 
of  his  method  should  be  considered,  even  if  not 
adopted,  in  Classes  III  and  IV,  to  a  less  degree 
in  Classes  II  and  I. 

Second,  if  he  is  wrong  (as  most  surgeons  of 
equal  or  greater  experience  believe)  and  the 
conclusions  which  he  draws  are  incorrect,  though 
apparently  supported  by  his  petsond  experience 
and  the  reported  experiences  of  some  other  sur- 
geons with  his  method,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  errors  in  his  deductions  should  be  found 
out  through  a  larger  experience,  and  the  limita- 
tions of  his  method  defined. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  decision  may  be,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Ochsner's  teaching9  have  been 
of  distinct  vdue: 

(1)  They  have  emphasized  the  nattural  power 
of  the  peritoneum  to  resist  and  circumscribe 
peri-appendicular  infection,  when  purgatives  are 
not  given  and  starvation,  etc.,  is  sjrstematically 
carried  out. 

(2)  They  have  shown  that  certain  cases  of 
spreading  or  diffuse  infection,  when  the  condition 
of  the  patient  or  unfavorable  surroundings  make 
operation  unusually  hazardous,  may  be  brought, 
through  his  treatment,  to  a  condition  more  favor- 
able for  later  operation. 

(3)  That  immediate  operation,  therefore,  does 
not  offer  to  all  cases  the  only  reasonable  chance 
of  recovery. 

(4)  That  the  possible  or  probable  advantages 
of  hu  treatment,  compared  with  results  of  imme- 
diate operation,  must  be  carefully  weighed  when- 
ever the  patient  lives  in  a  locality  where  a  good 
twrgeon  cannot  be  olatained.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
qtiestioned  whether  the  mortality  of  all  cases  in 
Group  IV  and  the  sicker  cases  in  Group  III  would 
not  be  less  under  his  treatment,  when  a  very^good 
gurgeon  could  not  be  obtained. 

(5)  The  question  may  be  raised,  as  a  result  of 
his  teachings  whether  cases  in  Class  IV  and  Class 
-III,  when  no  good  siugeon  can  be  obtained, 
would  not  do  better  under  conservative  treat- 
ment than  if  transported  long  distances  to  hos- 
pital. 

Although  this  much  is  granted  by  those  who 
advocate  immediate  operation,  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  Ochsner  does  not  limit  his  treat- 
ment only  to  oases  which  are  unfavorable  for 
immediate  operation,  but  that  he  believes  it 
should  be  api^ied  to  all  cases  with  infection 
outside  the  appendix,  though  operation  be  done 
by  the  best  surgeons,  under  the  most  favor^ 
able  conditions.  It  is  with  this  general  appli- 
cation of  conservative  treatment  to  all  cases 
of  pen'-appendicular  infection  and  delay  for 
locajization,  that  most  surgeons  take  issue,  for 
th^  fear  that  serious  harm  may  result,  should 
such  treatment  be  adopted  as  a  routine  practice. 

Thoiwh  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  hold  a  method 
responsu>le  for  bad  results,  when  such  a  method 
is  misapidied  or  misimdentood,  some  of  Ochsner's 
own  statements  and  the  impression  conveyed  by 
his  statistics  may  not  unjustly  be  held  respon- 


sible for  a  belief  which  I  think  is  gaining  ground 
among  the  general  practitioners,  not  only  in  the 
middle  West,  but  in  regions  farther  distant,  that 
delay  with  his  treatment  is  safer  than  immediate 
operation  in  almost  all  cases  of  acute  appendicitis. 

He  says:  (1)  "  In  my  personal  experience  no 
case  of  acute  appendicitis  has  died  in  which 
absolutely  no  food  of  any  kind,  and  no  cathartics, 
were  given  by  mouth  from  the  beginning  of  the 
attack." 

(2)  "  With  the  evidences  of  extra-appendicu- 
lar  infection  the  routine  treatment  should  be  em- 
ployed until  the  patient's  condition  makes  oper- 
ative interference  safe." 

Such  statements  give  the  impression  that 
under  his  treatment  the  patient  vcill  improve. 
When,  added  to  these  and  other  similar  state- 
ments, we  find  on  examining  statistics  of  the 
200  cases  (except  the  7  in  Group  IV,  who  entered 
moribund)  that  not  a  single  case  failed  to  im- 
prove under  routine  treatment,  the  conclusion  is 
not  unnatural  that  Ochsner  believes  that  no 
case  properly  treated  from  the  onset  will  die,  and 
that  all  cases  of  infection  beyond  the  appendix 
will,  by  delay,  be  brought  to  a  better  condi- 
tion for  subsequent  operation. 

The  improvement  which  followed  his  routine 
treatment  with  such  uninterrupted  regularity  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  unexpected  things 
in  this  paper.  No  case  with  spreading  infection 
at  entrance  developed  a  diffuse  peritonitis ;  no 
mention  is  made  of  left  iliac  abscesses  or  residual 
infections  among  the  intestines;  no  fatal  pneu- 
monia, metastatic  process,  or  intestinad  obstruc- 
tion occurred.  Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that 
such  complications  are  more  likely  to  occur  the 
longer  pus  remains  under  tension  within  the 
abdomen.  Ochsner  was  fortunate  in  this  series 
of  cases,  and  without  in  the  least  doubting  his 
statements,  these  questions  may  not  unnaturally 
arise: 

(1)  To  how  many  cases  does  his  first  statement 
apply? 

(2)  Is  not  the  impression  conveyed  much  too 
favorable  to  the  probable  results  which  will 
occur  with  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  other 
surgeons,  or  in  another  equally  large  series  of  his 
own  cases? 

(3)  Though  Ochsner  advises  operation  within 
thirty-six  hotus  to  forty-eight  hours  of  the  onset, 
in  the  fatal  cases  in  which  immediate  operation 
was  done,  does  he  not  state  that  if  in  these  delay 
had  been  instituted  recovery  would  probably 
have  occurred?  As  many  general  practitioners 
do  not  see  their  cases  until  thirty-six  or  more 
hours  after  the  onset,  at  which  time  many  cases 
already  show  signs  of  general  peritoneal  irritation 
or  peritonism,  though  infection  ia  still  limited  to 
the  right  iliac  fossa,  if  not  to  the  appendix  itself, 
the  whole  tenor  of  Ochsner's  advice  is  against 
immediate  operation  and  in  favor  of  delay,  and 
there  are  some  physicians  who,  though  they  have 
grasped  the  main  objects  of  his  method,  apply  it 
to  early  cases  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned. 
There  are  many  practitioners  who  only  need  such 
conservative  teaching  to  lead  them  to  throw  their 
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influence  agunst  immediate  operation,  and  the 
laity,  brought  with  much  difficulty  to  connect 
the  idea  of  immediate  operation  with  acute 
appendicitis,  will  not  be  slow  in  taking  up  the 
conservative  Ariew. 

I  feel  convinced  that  the  tendencies  which 
may  result  from  Ochsner's  teachings  are  not 
fanciful  imaginings,  but  represent  dangerous  pos- 
sibilities. Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  surgeons  who  continue  to  believe  in 
inunediate  operation  in  almost  all  cases  of 
appendicitis,  in  all  stages,  decry  Ochsner's 
method  and  through  fear  of  the  indirect,  if  not 
direct,  influence  of  his  published  opinions,  demand 
further  proof  and  substantiation  of  the  soundness 
of  his  views,  even  undervaluing  the  good  points 
of  his  treatment.  Such  objections  arise  from  the 
harm  which  may  result  if,  owing  to  the  general 
impression  conveyed  by  Ochsner's  statements 
and  statistics,  the  general  practitioner  misapplies 
his  treatment  to  eariy  acute  appendicitis,  or  in 
cases  further  advanced  decides,  without  consul- 
tation, against  operation. 

What  objections  can  be  raised  by  the  advocates 
of  immediate  operation  to  the  employment  of 
Ochsner's  treatment  in  the  class  of  cases  defined 
by  him  as  reaUy  suitable  for  delay,  i.  e.,  those 
which  show,  after  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours 
from  onset,  clinical  evidence  of  infection  beyond 
the   appendix? 

(1)  Immediate  operation  is  in  the  position  of 
the  defendant ;  by  it  the  mortality  of  appendicitis 
has  been  reduced  to  its  present  low  rate;  through 
bitter  experience  with  the  results  of  too  radical 
operations  in  imsuitable  cases,  the  surgeon  has 
finally  come  to- a  clearer  knowledge  of  wfuit  should 
and  rohat  should  not  be  attempted.  Though 
some  surgeons  have  tried  Ochsner's  treatment 
and  agree  with  his  point  of  view,  other  surgeons 
have  tried  it  in  apparently  suitable  cases,  and 
improvement  did  not  follow,  but  the  patient  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  majority  of  surgeons  do 
not  feel  justified  in  refusing  modem  conservative 
operation,  and  trusting  to  natural  resistance,  until 
the  advantages  of  conservative  treatment  have 
been  demonstrated  by  a  very  much  larger  ex- 
perience. 

(2)  Though  a  surgeon  of  Ochsner's  large  ex- 
perience, in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  may 
diagnose  the  true  condition  within  the  abdomen, 
errors  are  bound  to  occur,  increasing  in  number 
with  the  relative  inexperience  of  the  observer  and 
the  contradictory  diagnostic  evidence  which  cer- 
tain cases  present.  Thus  gastro-int^stinal  per- 
forations, internal  strangulations,  etc.,  all  of 
which  demand  immediate  operation,  may  simu- 
late appendicitis;  or  the  presence  of  the  signs  of 
peritonism,  or  more  or  less  general  peritoneal 
irritation  may  determine  the  decision  against 
operation,  though  the  infection  in  reality  is  limited 
to  the  appendix,  and  operation  could  safely 
be  performed.  Circumscribed  pelvic  infections, 
owing  to  the  resulting  obstructive  symptoms, 
are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  serious  diffuse 
peritonitis.  Though  improvement  may  follow 
starvation,  gastric  lavage,  etc.,  and  spontaneous 


evacuation  of  the  abscess  take  place,  delay,  with 
the  attendant  dangers  of  septic  phlebitis  or  rup- 
ture into  the  general  cavity,  would  be  more 
dangerous  than  immediate  operation. 

(3)  If  at  operation  the  surgeon  finds  a  gangre- 
nous or  perforated  appendix,  with  free  pus  among 
the  adjacent  intestinal  coils  and  in  the  pelvis,  he 
can  claim,  with  fairness,  I  believe,  that  by  the 
early  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  infection  more 
patients  will  be  saved  from  a  diffuse  peritonitis 
than  will  develop  such  a  process  as  a  result  of 
operation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  at  operation 
the  appendix  is  found  wrapped  up  in  onoentum 
or  the  infection  is  limited  by  adhesions,  however 
delicate,  with  only  a  little  fibrin  or  slightly  turbid 
serum  in  the  neighborhood,  it  is  probable  that 
under  Ochsner's  treatment,  localization  would 
have  occurred.  Here  the  operator's  responsi- 
bility increases,  for  the  residt  will  depend  upon 
his  skill  and  technic.  Ochsner's  treatment  is 
disthictly  less  dangerous  than  bad  surgery. 

(4)  It  is  possible  that  part,  at  least,  of  Ochsner's 
success  with  subsequent  operation  after  delay 
is  due  to  his  knowledge  and  experience  in  select- 
ing the  proper  time  for  interference,  results  which 
could  not  be  obtained  by  other  surgeons  without 
equal  experience  with  delayed  operation. 

(5)  When  at  the  time  of  examination  infection 
is  found  to  have  spread  beyond  the  appendix 
region,  it  implies  a  sudden  entrance  into  the 
general  cavity  of  infectious  material,  bad  treat- 
ment by  purgatives,  etc.,  or  inability  of  the  natu- 
ral peritoneal  resistance,  through  adhesions, 
phagocytosis,  antitoxins,  etc.,  to  react  against 
the  infection.  Such  failure  to  react  may  be 
temporary  or  permanent.  Though  Ochsner  be- 
lieves that  conservative  treatment  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  ultimately  smaller  mortality  than 
if  immediate  operation  be  done,  the  objections 
to  such  treatment  will  be  ^better  understood  if 
the  claims  of  those  who  advocate  immediate 
local  operation  or  general  irrigation  be  next 
considered. 

a.  Local  Operation.  —  The  cause  of  the  infec- 
tion (the  appendix)  is  removed,  if  easily  accom- 
plished; the  pelvis  is  drained,  with  Fowler's 
position,  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-sLx  hours; 
any  exudate,  which  is  free  in  the  general  cavity, 
gravitating  towards  the  pelvis  and  away  from 
the  upper  and  more  absorbing  regions,  tends  to 
escape  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  through  the 
drain;  operation  is  rapid,  with  relatively  little 
shock;  danger  of  evisceration  is  slight,  incision  is 
small,  operation  requires  not  more  than  one 
third  of  the  time  n^ed  for  general  operation; 
the  diffuse  infection,  though  indirectly  and  tem- 
porarily influenced  by  dependent  drainage,  is 
left  to  natural  resistance;  phagocytosis  and  the 
antitoxic  action  of  the  peritoneal  serum,  etp.,  is 
not  interfered  with  by  irrigation.  Such  local 
operation,  with  all  its  advantages,  when  com- 
pared with  general  irrigation,  fails  to  meet  the 
indications  in  one  important  particular:  the 
removal  of  the  infectious  and  toxie  exudates  from 
the  general  cavity,  which  should  obviourfy  be 
removed,  provided  this  oould  be  aeoompiisbed 
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without  more  harm  to  the  i>atient  than  would 
result  were  they  left  behind. 

b.   Genercd  Irrigation,  or  Sponging. 

(1)  Sponging  has  this  one  advantage,  and  this 
only,  that  the  chances  of  spreading  infection 
thereby  are  less  than  with  irrigation  and  the 
possible  unfavorable  results  from  absorption  of 
saline  fluid  and  toxins  are  not  present.  Sponging 
is  slower,  and  causes  more  injury  to  the  perito- 
neum than  would  result  from  irrigation,  which 
is  mechanically  the  best  and  most  rapid  method 
of  removing  fluid  exudates. 

(2)  General  irrigation  with  Tait  or  Blake  tube 
with  normal  saline  solution  at  temperature  of 
110°  to  116°  F. 

TBCHNIC. 

(1)  Patient  raised  to  angle  of  20°  to  30°.  Comr 
plele  muscular  relaxation  neceaaary. 

(2)  Short  right  rectus  or  median  incision. 

a.  Appendix  abscess  (if  present)  evacuated 
and  appendix  removed.  Then  general  irrigation 
(Hotchkiss)  or  right  iliac  fossa  and  pelvis  widled 
off.  Irrigation  with  long  retractor  to  splenic 
region  first  carried  out,  especial  care  being  given 
to  provide  adequate  exit  for  fluid,  by  proper 
retraction  of  margin  of  wound,  otherwise  forced 
evisceration,  due  to  accumulation  of  fluid  in  de- 
pendent parts,  will  be  liable  to  occur. 

Blake's  tube  is  valuable,  provided  return  flow 
is  not  interfered  with  by  omentum  or  intestines 
blocking  holes.  Such  accidents  lead  one  to  prefer 
Tait's  tube  in  the  long  run. 

Next,  right  hypochondrium,  central  coils,  etc., 
washed  clean,  general  cavity  walled  off,  pelvis 
flushed  and  druned. 

Finally,  peri-appendiculat  infection  evacuated 
and  drained,  and  if  deemed  expedient,  appendix 
may  be  removed.  The  intention  of  such  a  gen- 
eral irrigation  is  to  cleanse,  first,  the  parts  least 
or  most  recently  infected,  to  wall  off  such  tem- 
porarily cleaned  areas,  and  then  to  remove  or 
drain  the  original  focus  of  infection.  The  peri- 
toneum is  closed,  except  for  drainage  area,  and 
patient  put  in  Fowler's  position. 

Advantages.  — a.  The  peritoneal  cavity  is  freed 
from  the  major  portion  of  the  infectious  and  toxic 
exudates,  with  the  least  possible  trauma,  and 
may  thereby  be  put  into  condition  to  overcome 
the  few  remaining  organisms. 

b.  The  danger  from  toxic  absorption,  through 
dependent  drainage,  is,  for  a  time,  at  least, 
diminished. 

c.  The  hot  saline  solution  acts  as  a  stimulant. 

d.  Such  thorough  irrigation  diminishes  the 
chances  of  subdiaphragmatic  abscesses  or  resid- 
ual infections  among  intestinal  coils,  as  com- 
pared with  local  operation  or  no  operation  at  all. 
Cases  after  such  general  irrigation  usually  show 
evidence  of  marked  improvement  by  the  next 
day,  or,  failing  to  react,  die  more  quickly  than 
after  local  operation  or  conservative  treatment. 
Occasionally  high  temperature  and  pulse  (prob- 
ably due  to  shock,  trauma  and  increased  atnorp- 
tion)  follow  such  extensive  interference,  with 
subsequent   fall  towards    normal  and  convales- 


cence. At  autopsy  the  general  cavity  is,  as  a 
rule,  surprisingly  free  from  signs  of  infection. 
Absorption  of  exudates,  seen  at  operation,  has 
often  occurred. 

The  advantages  of  irrigation  as  contrasted 
with  local  operation  are  particularly  favorable 
in  the  cases  of  very  recent  general  infection  with 
relatively  little  evidence  of  injury  to  the  serosa, 
especially  in  the  rarer  cases  when  a  circumscribed 
infectious  area  has  suddenly  discharged  its  con- 
tents into  the  general  cavity,  previously  unirri- 
tated  by  gradual  toxic  absorption.  The  bad 
results  which  follow  conservative  treatment  or 
local  operation  in  such  cases  are  well  recognized. 

Disadvantages.  —  Thorough  irrigation  of  the 
general  peritoneal  cavity  is  a  major  operation, 
not  to  be  undertaken  without  skilled  assistance 
and  favorable  siuroundings,  nor  with  poor  general 
condition  of  patient,  very  marked  distention, 
obesity,  etc.  In  infections  which  have  been 
apparently  generalized  for  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  the  rupture  of  adhesions  with  increased 
absorption  is  so  frequently  followed  by  fatal 
toxic  absorption,  as  to  make  general  irrigation 
inadvisable.  With  general  irrigation,  operation 
is  prolonged,  the  danger  of  evisceration  and  shock 
is  increased.  Unless  the  patient's  condition  after 
operation  is  such  that  Fowler's  position  may  be 
assumed,  serious  toxic  absorption  may  occur. 
The  dilution  of  the  liquid  exudates  with  saline 
infusion,  and  the  mechanical  removal  of  phago- 
cytes, etc.,  may  interfere  with  natural  resistance 
and  leave  some  organisms  in  the  general  cavity, 
which  will  multiply  before  natural  inhibition  can 
again  become  active.  As  compared  with  local 
operation  and  drainage,  general  operation  appears 
to  have  more  disadvantages  than  advantages, 
yet,  since  the  extensive  operations  of  the  past  with 
multiple  incisions,  etc.,  have  been  abandoned, 
and  surgeons  have  come  to  realize  more  and  more 
that  general  irrigation  in  diffuse  peritonitis  must 
be  limited  to  the  shortest  possible  duration  and 
the  least  possible  trauma  (guided  more  by  the 
condition  of  the  patient  than  the  amount  of  the 
exudate),  the  results  of  general  irrigation,  thus 
employed,  justify  its  further  use. 

When  dpubt  exists,  on  opening  the  abdomen, 
as  to  the  advisability  of  general  irrigation  or 
local  operation  with  drainage,  local  operation 
should  be  preferred.  In  cases  with  history  and 
symptoms  of  a  diffuse  infection  of  some  days' 
duration,  with  much  evidence  of  local  infection, 
general  operation  is  contra-indicated  and  local 
operation  has  little  to  offer  when  compared  with 
conservative  treatment;  on  the  other  hand,  with 
evidence  of  a  local  process  with  toxic  absorption, 
more  marked  than  that  of  peritonitis,  local 
operation  with  drainage  is  indicated  rather  than 
general  operation  or  conservative  treatment,  etc. 

The  objections  to  the  general  adoption  of 
Ochsner's  conservative  treatment  of  peritoneal 
infection  from  appendicitis  arise,  therefore,  from 
two  entirely  different  causes,  which  have  been 
analyzed  above. 

a.  The  harm  which  may  result  from  some  of 
his  statements  and  a  too  favorable  interpreta- 
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tion    of  his   results,   or   misapplication  of  his 
methods  to  early  appendicitis. 

6.  Objections  raised,  with  thorough  under- 
standing of  his  position  and  point  of  view. 

I.  A  natural  hesitation  to  adopt  such  a  radical 
change  in  treatment,  imtil  Ochsner's  results  are 
confinned  by  other  surgeons  or  in  a  much  larger 
series  of  his  own  cases. 

II.  Belief  that  the  invariable  improvement 
which  follows  delay  in  his  193  cases  (7  moribund 
at  entrance  excepted)  was  unusually  fortunate, 
and  not  to  be  expected  in  another  similar  series. 

III.  Fear  of  delay  in  some  cases  which  may  be 
erroneously  diagnosed  as  appendicitis,  though 
in  reality  requiring  immediate  operation. 

IV.  Experience  with  cases  operated  upon  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  which  show  no  evidence 
of  limitation  of  process,  and  the  impossibility  of 
diagnosing  such  cases  without  operation. 

V.  Belief  that  the  results  of  conservative  treat- 
ment, if  applied  to  all  cases  of  apparent  infection 
beyond  the  appendix,  will  in  the  future  prove 
inferior  to  the  results  of  proper  immediate  opera- 
tion in  suitable  cases,  especially  as  the  harm 
caused  by  too  extensive  operations  and  the  limi- 
tations of  what  can,  through  it,  be  accomplished 
are  more  and  more  recognized. 

VI.  Though  the  results  of  conservative  treat- 
ment at  Ochsner's  hands  in  Group  I  and  II  (89 
cases  without  mortality)  could  not  be  improved 
upon,  it  is  very  probable  that  delay  in  such  cases, 
if  carried  out  as  a  routine  practice  by  general 
practitioners  and  surgeons,  would  result  in  more 
deaths  than  would  follow  immediate  operation. 

In  Group  IV,  though  a  mortality  of  30%  in  33 
cases  clinically  diagnosed  as  diffuse  peritonitis, 
is  less  than  the  average  mortality  of  cases  proved, 
through  operation,  to  have  a  general  peritonitis. 
The  actual  existence  of  a  diffuse  infection  in  some 
of  these  cases  may  be  questioned.  Fowler's 
results  with  general  irrigation  —  33%  mortality 
in  100  cases  —  is  almost  as  good;  and  in  46  con- 
secutive cases  at  the  Brooklyn  Hospital  he  had 
a  mortality  of  only  18J%.  Murphy's  16  consecu- 
tive cases  without  mortality  and  Hawkes'  11 
with  18%  show  statistics  in  favor  of  inmiediate 
operation.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
in  comparing  the  results  of  operation  by  such 
skilled  surgeons  with  conservative  treatment, 
that  the  latter  has  this  very  great  advantage, 
that  it  can  be  thoroughly  carried  out  by  any  good 
general  practitioner,  and  is  applicable  to  some 
cases  which  would  be  unfavorable  for  operation. 
In  Group  III,  78  cases  with  abscess  and  clinical 
evidence  which  at  first  suggested  a  beginning 
diffuse  infection,  the  mortality  of  operation  after 
delay  was  only  2\%.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Fowler,  for  example,  would  have  classed  some 
of  the  sicker  cases  in  this  group  as  cases  of  diffuse 
infection,  yet,  under  conservative  treatment,  in 
all  of  these  78  cases  the  process  became  localized. 
Here  agun,  though  the  results  of  Hotchkiss  and 
Blake  in  25  cases  of  advancing  infection  show  no 
mortality,  the  average  mortality  with  immedi- 
ate operation  would  probably  be  from  5%  to  15%, 
for  in  this  group,  particularly,  errors  of  commis- 


sion are  most  liable  to  occur,  infection  may  be 
spread  by  irr^ation  or  bad  technic,  etc.  In  spite 
of- Ochsner's  results,  however,  the  majority  of 
surgeons  fear  to  trust  such  cases  to  the  uncer- 
tainties of  natural  resistance,  and  believe  that, 
with  good  technic  and  a  selection  of  cases,  more 
good  than  harm  will  result  from  immediate  opera<- 
tion.  As  in  Group  IV  when  conditions  for  opera- 
tion are  unfavorable  or  a  skilled  surgeon  cannot 
be  obtained,  conservative  treatment  should  be 
advised. 

The  influence  of  Ochsner's  teachings,  then, 
combined  with  the  bad  results  of  too  radical 
operations  in  the  past,  and  greater  confidence  in 
natural  peritoneal  resistance,  has  resulted  in  an 
increasing  tendency  towards  conservatism, 
though  some  surgeons  still  advise  immediate 
operation,  in  most  cases,  such  operation  is  less 
radical  than  of  yore.  Though  general  irrigation 
is  still  employed  by  many  surgeons  and  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  recently  diffused  infections, 
the  tendency  on  the  whole  is  towards  local  opera- 
tion, pelvic  drainage  and  Fowler's  position. 
Year  by  year,  more  consideration  is  given  to  the 
general  condition  'of  the  patient,  the  stage  and 
progress  of  the  infection,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  distention,  obesity,  adequate  assistance,  and 
especially  to  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  operat- 
ing surgeon,  as  factors  which,  more  perhaps  than 
the  existence  of  the  appendix  peritonitis,  should 
determine  the  decision  for  general  operation, 
local  operation,  or  no  operation  at  all  (conser- 
vative treatment).  The  belief  that  appendix 
peritonitis  demands  immediate  operation,  with- 
out regard  to  the  skill  of  the  operator,  etc.,  is,  I 
think,  no  less  erroneous  than  the  position  taken 
by  Ochsner,  that  alJ-such  cases  should  be  treated 
conservatively  and  operation  delayed.  Ochsner's 
conservative  treatment  is  distinctly  safer  than 
poor  or  bad  surgery ;  may  ultimately  prove  to  be 
safer  than  good  surgery  with  poor  assistance  and 
unfavorable  surroundings,  etc. ;  is  probably  safer 
than  general  or  even  local  operation  in  the  "  bor- 
derland cases,"  which  present  indications  and 
contra-indications  to  operation  so  evenly  bal- 
anced that  decision  is  difficult. 

Before  drawing  final  conclusions,  the  question 
of  treatment  of  appendicitis  by  delay  or  opera- 
tion will  be  influenced  by  the  following  considera- 
tions: 

(1)  More  reliance  will  be  placed  upon  the  natu- 
ural  resistance  of  the  peritoneum  to  infection 
than  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past. 

(2)  Drainage  of  the  general  cavity  by  any 
method  is  only  temporary  —  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours.  Drainage  within  the  general 
cavity  unfavorably  influences  natural  absorption 
and  hinders  peristalsis  and  favors  secondary 
infection,  in  the  following  order:  gauze  rubber 
tubes,  glass  tubes,  cigarette  wicks.  Ita^inage 
should  therefore  be  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
both  in  amount  and  duration,  which  is  compatible 
with  avoidance  of  absorption  from  the  local  septic 
area  which  is  drained.  Gauze  drainage  especially 
favors  the  subsequent  development  of  intestinal 
obstruction. 
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(3)  Distention  and  vomiting,  thoiigh  both  are 
bad  symptoms  and  are  due  to  a  common  cause 
—  inhibition  of  peristalsis  through  infection, 
or  rough  manipulation  at  operation  —  and  to 
the  presence  of  fermentable  substances  in  the 
stomach  or  intestine,  may  have  also  a  favorable 
influence. 

For  distention,  unless  extreme,  makes  the 
spread  of  infection  more  difficult,  and  diminishes 
septic  absorption.  Vomiting,  unless  it  is  too  ex- 
hausting or  a  purposeless  retching,  may  also 
be  beneficial,  for  by  it  the  toxic  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine  are  evacuated.  So  long 
as  vomiting  is  efficient  and  removes  such  regurgi- 
tation, it  should  not  be  checked,  though  the 
the  same  result  can  often  be  obtained  with  greater 
thoroughness  and  less  fatigue  by  gastric  lavage. 
The  fact  that  the  patient  suffers  from  the  toxic 
substances  within  as  well  as  outside  of  the  intes- 
tine should  never  be  forgotten. 

(4)  Though  movements  of  the  bowels  and  the 
discharge  of  flatus,  as  a  result  of  cathartics  or 
enemata,  are  favorable  signs,  the  danger  of  spread- 
ing infection  thereby  should  contra-indicate  the 
use  of  any  cathartic  in  the  early  stages  of  appen- 
dicitis when  no  operation  is  to  be  done,  before  or 
after  operation  until  infection  is  circumscribed 
by  adhesions.  In  the  later  stages  of  diffuse  infec- 
tion with  marked  distention  from  paraljrsis,  the 
above  objections  do  not  apply.  Cathartics  are 
rarely  efficient,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps 
epeom  salts  placed  in  the  bowel  at  operation,  as 
advocated  by  McGosh.  When  no  peristalsis  can  be 
heard  by  stethoscope,  purgatives  infrequently  pro- 
voke it.  Enemata  may  be  of  value,  but  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  subsequent  management  of  these 
sick  patients  not  to  exhaust  them  by  frequent 
and  meddlesome  attempts  to  procure  evacuations, 
which  attempts  are  often  fruitless.  The  rectal 
tube  and  turpentine  stupes  are  of  value.  The 
administration  of  morphia  as  a  routine  should  be 
avoided,  and  when  given  limited  to  small  doses, 
repeated  as  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
convinced  that  morphia  in  large  doses  has  saved 
some  cases  which  would  otherwise  have  died. 
During  the  acute  stage  of  infection,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  water  and  liquid  nourishment 
should  not  be  given  by  mouth  for  water  is  only 
in  small  degree  absorbed  from  the  stomach  and 
rarely  reaches  the  intestine,  owing  to  the  regurgi- 
tation of  its  contents;  alcohol  which  is  absorbed 
in  the  stomach,  may  be  given  if  necessary.  It  is 
probable  that  the  whole  intestinal  tube  is  con- 
verted into  a  secreting,  rather  than  an  absorbing, 
organ,  and  frequent  examinations,  not  only  of 
black  vomitus,  but  of  all  vomitus  in  the  early 
stages  of  peritonitis,  show  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  all  the  digestive  ferments.  In  some 
cases  ,where  gastric  lavage  is  not  possible  or  is  badly 
borne  by  the  patient,  large  amounts  of  hot  water 
may  be  given  to  induce  vomiting  and  empty  the 
stomach.  With  these  exceptions  we  concur  in 
the  starvation  treatment  of  Ochsner.  We  think 
that  with  nutritive  enemata  also,  absorption 
in  the  presence  of  a  gen«^  peritonitis  has 
been  overestimated,  for  a  part  at  least  of  such 


enemata  is  absorbed  from  the  higher  bowel 
where  it  is  normally  carried  by  antiperistalsis. 
In  the  existence  of  a  peritonitis,  however,  this 
antiperistalsis  is  absent.  We  are  perforce  limited 
for  a  brief  period,  then,  to  the  subcutaneous  in- 
jection of  5%  glucose  solution  and  the  free 
administration  of  water  by  rectum  or  subcutan- 
eously,  rarely  intravenously.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  large  amounts  of  fluid  thus  given  is 
very  marked. 

(5)  The  advantages  of  Fowler's,  or  an  exag- 
gerated Fowler's,  position  after  operation  is  in 
our  opinion  very  great.  With  the  head  of  the 
bed  or  the  patient's  body  elevated  to  an  angle 
of  30  or  more  degrees,  the  saline  solution  (if  irri- 
gation has  been  used)  or  fluid,  exudes,  cannot 
accumulat«  in  the  loin  gutters,  but  must  gravi- 
tate towards  the  pelvis,  away  from  the  diaphrag- 
matic region,  where  absorption  is  most  active, 
and  escape  through  the  pelvic  drain.  Lateral 
drainage  is  unnecessary.  Respiration  is  made 
easier,  especially  when  the  patient  is  fat  or  dis- 
tention is  extreme.  Unless  contra-indicated  by 
cardiac  weakness,  this  postture  should  be  main- 
tained for  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours;  when 
adhesions  have  formed  and  drainage  ceases  the 
angle  may  be  decreased  to  20°.  The  only  objec- 
tions to  it  are  the  discomfort  to  some  patients  of 
the  swathe  for  support,  and  the  fact  that  rectal 
enemata  are  hard  to  retain. 

(6)  Delay  before  operation  —  when  the  patient 
is  exhausted  by  long  travel  —  for  rest,  8timulant« 
or  saline  infusion,  is  dictated  by  common  sense 
and  need  not  be  a  part  of  Ochsner's  treatment. 

CONCXU8ION8. 

(1)  Purgatives  should  never  be  given  in  acute 
appendicitis,  before  operation. 

(2)  Ochsner's  treatment  is  the  best  treatment 
to  adopt  from  the  onset  of  an  attack  of  appendi- 
citis, and  to  cany  out  when  operation  is  refused. 

(3)  Ochsner's  treatment  is  the  best  treatment 
to  employ  in  almost  all  cases  of  appendicitis; 
after  operation. 

(4)  A  careful  examination  of  Ochsner's  sta- 
tistics shows  results  after  delayed  operation 
superior  to  those  obtained  by  immediate  opera- 
tion. 

(5)  Should  his  results  be  confirmed  by  a  larger 
experience  in  the  hands  of  other  surgeons,  the 
advantages  of  delay,  with  evidence  of  infection 
beyond  the  appendix,  contrasted  with  immediate 
operation,  must  be  granted. 

(6)  Until  the  superiority  of  conservative  treat- 
ment has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  imme- 
diate operation  will  be  urged  by  the  majority  of 
surgeons  in  most  cases  of  acute  appendicitis  in 
all  stages. 

(7)  The  harm  which  may  result  from  an  exag- 
geration of  the  advantages  of  delay,  and  the 
misapplication  of  Ochsner's  treatment  to  early 
acute  appendicitis,  is  obvious  and  important. 

(8)  Owing  to  the  bad  results  of  operation  in 
desperate  cases,  and  the  improvement  which 
Ochsner  claims  may  occur  under  his  treatment, 
the  present   tendency  of  surgery  is  becoming 
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more  and  more  conservative;  borderland  cases, 
in  which  general  irrigation,  etc.,  was  advised  in 
the  past,  are  now  drained  locally,  or  no  operation 
is  advised.  In  consequence,  operation  will  no 
longer  be  the  scapegoat,  blamed  for  a  death  in 
rewty  due  to  ignorance  or  delay. 
•  (9)  Conservative  treatment  may  be  advised 
in  certain  cases  of  acute  appendicitis,  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  rapid  septic  absorption  (peri- 
toneal sepsis)  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
evidences  of  peritonitis.  Such  cases  are  usually 
caused  by  a  streptococcal  retroperitoneal  lym- 
phangitis or  diffuse  intraperitoneal  infection. 
The  results  of  operation  are  most  unsatisfactory. 

(10)  When  there  is  evidence  of  recent  improve- 
ment, or  the  condition  of  the  patient,  obesity,  etc., 
or  the  surroimdings  are  particularly  unfavorable 
for  operation. 

(11)  Ochsner's  treatment  should  be  advised 
in  most  cases  of  spreading  or  diffuse  peritonitis 
when  a  reasonably  good  surgeon  cannot  be 
obtained.  Under  such  circumstances  the  results 
of  his  teaching  have  probably  accomplished  their 
greatest  good. 

(12)  Irrigation  of  the  general  peritoneal  cavity 
is  a  major  operation,  not  to  be  undertaken  unless 
the  conditions  are  such  that  it  can  be  thoroughly 
performed.  It  is  especially  difficult  when  dis- 
tention is  extreme,  and  almost  impossible  unless 
anesthesia  is  profound.  It  is  indicated  in  recently 
diffused  processes,  particularly  if  the  previously 
unirritated  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  suddenly 
infected  through  rupture  of  an  abscess.  It  may 
be  used  in  some  cases  of  spreading  infections 
without  adhesions,  though  local  operation  is 
probably  preferable.  General  irrigation  should 
not  be  employed  in  cases  of  general  peritonitis 
of  several  days'  duration,  with  circumscribed 
collections  of  pus  among  the  intestines. 

(13)  After  irrigation  the  danger  of  increased 
absorption  is  best  prevented  by  a  tube  or  cigarette 
drain  to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis,  or,  in  women, 
va^nal  drainage,  with  exaggerated  Fowler's 
position  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 

(14)  Local  operation  with  pelvic  drainage 
and  Fowler's  position,  without  regard  to  the 
degree  of  peritoneal  infection,  is  preferred  by 
many,  if  not  most,  surgeons,  to  general  irrigation, 
and,  on  the  whole,  is  tending  to  supplant  the  latter. 
The  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  performed 
makes  it  the  method  of  choice  in  very  sick  cases, 
in  those  with  marked  distention,  and  particularly 
in  operations  outside  of  hospitals.  There  are 
certain  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  inferior  to 
general  irrigation. 

(15)  On  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  some 
operators  in  appendix  peritonitis,  though  the 
methods  of  operation  (local  or  general  irrigation) 
and  the  minor  details  of  technic  may  vary,  the 
results  are  often  found  to  be  approximately  the 
same.  I  think  the  conclusion  is,  therefore, 
justified  that  natural  peritoneal  resistance  is, 
a  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  factor  in  over- 
coming infection,  provided  the  abscess  and  the 
pelvis  are  drained  or  the  appendix  removed  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  with  the  least  amount 


of  trauma  and  without  spreading  infection.  The 
question  whether  the  operation  should  stop  at 
this  point  or  be  followed  by  a  general  saline  irri- 
gation appears  to  be  one  of  secondary  importance; 
it  may  be  that  the  one  advantage  of  irrigation  is 
neutralized   by   its   disadvantages. 

(16)  In  the  post-operative  treatment  of  these 
cases  too  much  attention  has  been  given,  I  think, 
to  the  condition  of  the  bowels.  When  the  intes- 
tinal walls  are  paralyzed,  and  distention  is  ex- 
treme, enterotomy  or  colotomy  may  be  occasion- 
ally beneficial;^  enemata  or  the  rectal  tube  may 
be  of  use  in  relieving  the  large  intestine  from  gas, 
but  as  the  distention  is  chiefiy  due  to  paralysis  of 
the  small  intestines,  the  effect  is  usually  slight. 
Cathartics  by  mouth  are  always  almost  ineffectual ; 
calomel,  with  obstipation,  may  be  positively 
dangerous.  Many  patients  are  exhausted  by 
repeated  and  vain  attempts  to  move  the  bowels. 
Ochsner's  routine  with  turpentine  stupes  to  the 
abdomen  is  the  best  treatment  for  the  first  forty- 
eight  hours  after  operation.  When  intestinal 
movements  cannot  be  heard,  cathartics  very 
rarely  induce  peristalsis.  When  the  paralysis 
has  passed  away  and  intestinal  sounds  can  again 
be  heard,  then  cathartics  should  be  given  and 
will  be  found  efficient. 

REMARKS  ON  APPENDICITIS. 

BT  UATIRICi:  H.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  BOSTON. 

In  discussing  the  questions  appointed  for  this 
evening,  I  can  best  express  my  views  by  giving  my 
own  methods  of  procedure.  I  am  influenced  in 
my  daily  work  by  indications  for  operation  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  which,  therefore, 
seem  to  me  best.  I  have  adopted  technical 
methods  which  also  have  proved  satisfactory'. 
A  brief  description,  therefore,  of  my  method  of 
incision,  of  indications  for  peritoneal  drainage, 
of  indications  for  or  against  operation  (early  or 
late),  of  the  circumstances  under  which  I  delay 
operation  —  a  brief  description  of  these  things  will 
show  better  than  anything  else  what  the  results 
of  my  experience  are.  For  my  methods  of  operat- 
ing I  do  not  claim  any  originality.  The  methods 
that  I  now  use  might  be  regarded  as  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  —  a  gradual  evolution  of  technic 
since  1886,  through  what  I  have  myself  done, 
what  I  have  seen  done,  and  what  I  have  found  on 
the  whole  to  be  the  best,  the  most  productive 
of  good  results. 

I  will  first  consider  the  indications  for  opera- 
tion in  appendicitis.  It  has  taken  me  fifteen 
years  or  more  to  adopt  fully  the  principles  first 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Worcester  as  to  the  indications 
for  operation.  The  question  of  immediate  opera- 
tion versiis  delay  in  appendicitis  admits,  in  my 
experience,  of  very  little  discussion.  The  earlier 
a  case  of  appendicitis  is  operated  on,  the  surer 
the  patient  is  of  recovery.  The  mortality  of 
abdominal  surgery  to-day  and  of  general  sur- 
gery to-day,  is  the  mortality  of  abdominal  emer- 
gencies and  is  the  mortality  of  delay.  My 
practice  is  now  to  operate  upon  all  severe 
cases  of  appendicitis,  almost)[without  exception, 
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as  early  as  possible  after  the  first  symptom.  I 
have  become  fully  convinced  that  the  dangers 
of  delay  are  greater  than  the  dangers  of  operation, 
lius  is  proved,  to  my  mind,  by  the  results.  The 
deaths  are  almost  alwa3r8  owing  to  lateness  of 
operation,  and  not  to  faidty  technique.  I  am 
sure  that  the  operation  for  acute  appendicitis,  as 
I  now  perform  it,  is  one  which  by  itself  endan- 
gers life  as  little  as  any  abdominal  operation  can 
possibly  endanger  it.  This  is  proved  by  the  small 
mortality  of  the  operation  of  simple  appendec- 
tomy, from  which  I  have  now  had  nearly  a 
thousand  consecutive  recoveries.  And  yet,  brief 
and  safe  as  is  the  operation  of  removing  an  appen- 
dix in  the  period  of  quiescence,  this  appendectomy 
in  the  period  of  acute  infection,  no  matter  how 
brief  it  may  be  or  how  successful,  may,  through 
the  anesthesia,  add  a  weight  under  which  the 
patient,  already  overburdened  by  sepsis,  suc- 
cumbs. 

Deaths  in  acute  appendicitis  are,  as  a  rule, 
caused  by  our  failure  to  remove  the  nidus  of  in- 
fection before  it  has  had  a  chance  to  do  irreparable 
damage.  In  some  rare  instances  death  is  undoubt- 
edly hastened  by  unwise  intervention.  By 
tmtn8«  intervention  I  mean  an  operation  per- 
formed when  the  patient  is  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  the  least  shock,  even  a  brief  anesthesia, 
being  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance  against 
him. 

Although  I  am  convinced  that  the  rule  should 
be  operation  in  every  case,  that  rule  admits  of 
certun  exceptions.  A  pneumonia,  a  severe  bron- 
chitis, serious  affectioius  of  the  heart  or  kidneys  or 
other  organs ,  furnish  some  of  the  exceptions  to  this 
rule;  but  the  discussion  of  these  exceptions  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  evening's  program. 
So,  too,  perhaps,  are  questions  of  diagnosis.  Al- 
though it  is  assumed  that  the  diagnosis  of  appen- 
dicitis ia  clear,  yet  I  feel  obliged  to  say  that  many 
of  the  disasters  in  the  surgical  treatment  of 
appendicitis  are  caused  by  inaccuracy  of  diagno- 
sis—  inaccuracy  in  the  data  and  inaccuracy  in 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  data.  I  have 
seen  so  many  mistakes  in  diagnosis  that  I  cannot 
but  insist  upon  careful  study  even  of  apparently 
unmistakable  forms  of  appendicular  disease. 
Acute  thoracic  disease,  acute  infections  of  the 
biliary  tract,  typhoid  fever,  acute  peritoneal 
tuberculosis,  acute  salpingitis,  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy, ovarian  torsion,  retroperitoneal  collec- 
tions of  pus  from  other  sources,  pyonephrosis, 
renal  calculus,  perforations  of  stomach  and  intes- 
tine, intussusception,  mesenteric  embolism  and 
thrombosis,  Meckel's  diverticulum,  gonococcal, 
streptococcal,  and  pneumococcal  peritomtis  from 
sources  other  than  the  appendix,  undescended 
testicle  and  mumps,  gonococcal  adenitis,  — ^"these 
and  doubtless  many  other  conditions  have  been 
confounded  with  appendicitis.  Many  of  these 
lesions,  it  is  true,  demand  operation  even  more 
urgently  than  appendicitis,  but  in  many  of  them 
surgery  adds  a  useless  and  grave  danger.  But, 
after  idl,  the  basis  of  my  decision  to  adhere  to  the 
rule  that  every  acute  case  should,  when  the  S3nnp- 
toms  are  increamng  in  severity,  be  operated  upon. 


rests  upon  the  splendid  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed a  reasonable,  though  not  invariable,  de- 
pendence upon  this  rule. 

The  only  objection  to  operative  treatment 
seemed  at  first  to  be  the  apparently  unavoidable 
extension  of  infection, — the  breaking  up  of 
adhesions  and  the  spreading  of  septic  fluids 
throughout  the  peritoneum,  —  the  churning  up, 
as  it  were,  of  pus  and  soiall  intestines  in  the 
depths  of  the  abdomen.  That  objection  exists 
to-day,  and  the  evils  of  such  a  procedure  are  fully 
as  great  as  they  ever  were.  The  improvement 
in  operative  technic  has  fortimately  reduced  to 
a  minimum  this  danger,  and  has  made  it  far  less 
than  the  danger  of  non-operative  treatment. 
The  only  alternative  in  cases  of  this  kind  was 
either  the  operative  drainage  of  abscesses  limited 
by  these  adhesions,  or  their  spontaneous  evacua- 
tion through  the  intestine,  through  the  abdominal 
wall,  or,  as  too  frequently  occurred,  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  itself. 

I  was  soon  convinced  that,  with  the  present 
methods  of  operative  technic,  the  dangers  of 
spreading  infection  in  a  localized  peritonitis  were 
overestimated.  The  results  of  operations  in  acute 
cases  became  more  and  more  satisfactory.  Deaths 
were  less  frequent,  even  in  cases  apparently  of  the 
gravest  sort.  In  cases  of  beginning  general  peri- 
tonitis recoveries  were  by  no  means  infrequent, 
provided  operation  was  performed  before  the 
intestinal  peritoneum  itself  showed  marked 
changes,  and  before  the  infection  had  destroyed 
the  power  of  intestinal  peristalsis.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fatal  results  after  delayed  operations 
were  deplorably  frequent.  In  many  cases  the 
patients  were  with  hopefulness  watched  until 
operation  became  clearly  imperative,  were 
watched  during  a  period  of  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  when  in  far  too  many  cases  the  only 
time  for  successful  operation  had  been  allowed 
to  slip  away.  Patients  then  had  to  undergo 
the  same  dangers  that  were  feared  earlier,  and 
with  less  power  of  successfully  withstanding 
them,  the  same  dangers  of  spreading  infection, 
the  same  dangers  of  constitutional  absorption. 
Indeed,  in  many  cases  the  peritonitis  had  already 
spread  far  beyond  the  limits  within  which  it  was 
possible  successfully  to  cope  with  it.  I  was 
forced  to  admit,  time  and  again,  that  I  ought  to 
have  operated  instead  of  waiting.  One  cannot 
express  this  bitter  regret  very  often  without 
trying  in  the  future  to  avoid  the  occasion  for  it. 
I  began  to  operate  on  these  cases  earlier;  when, 
fortunately,  I  was  called  earlier  to  them;  and  I 
very  soon  found  myself  saying,  "  How  ^ad  I  am 
that  I  did  not  wait  I  "  Finidly,  I  realized  with 
satisfaction  that,  though  I  had  many  times  in 
my  life  been  sorry  that  I  had  operated  too  late, 
I  could  recall  hardly  an  instance  in  which  I  had 
been  sorry  that  I  had  operated  too  soon.  "^ 

There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  there  are 
probably  exceptions  in  my  own  practice  to  the 
rule  of  operating  in  all  cases  of  appendicitis. 
There  is  the  hope  that  one  may  be  able  to  tide 
a  man  over  an  acute  attack,  so  that  he  can  be 
operated  on  in  the  interval,  when  the  danger  is 
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lees,  when  the  incision  is  small  and  the  liability 
to  hernia  slight.  Indeed,  we  must,  \mder  cer- 
tfun  circumstances  rely  wholly  upon  this  hope, 
slender  though  it  may  be.  When  the  general, 
condition  is  distinctly  unfavorable,  as  shown  by 
disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  kidneys,  we  must 
take  chances  of  delay  which  we  cannot  take  when 
the  general  condition  is  good.  It  would  be  ob- 
viously absurd  to  open  the  abdomen  during  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  so  severe  as  to  forbid  even 
the  briefest  anesthesia.  So  in  cases  of  cardiac 
insufhciency ;  so,  too,  in  the  course  of  sharp  attacks 
of  grippe,  influenza,  and  other  acute  infections 
of  the  respiratory  tract,  one  is  obliged  to  rely  upon 
the  patient's  power  of  rallying  from  an  undoubted 
acute  appendicitis.  I  have  been  through  all  these 
distressing  complications  of  appendicitis  —  pneu- 
monia, bronchitis,  grippe,  pleurisy  and  empyema, 
typhoid  fever,  and  numerous  other  infections. 
The  {>atient's  chances  are  always  better  if  we 
trust  to  medical  and  palliative  treatment  than 
if  we  impose  upon  the  already-existing  burden 
the  load  of  anesthesia  and  laparotomy.  And 
yet,  even  under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot 
but  regret  after  a  fatal  peritonitis  that  we  have 
not  tried  the  operative  methods. 

In  many  cases  of  recurring  appendicitis,  how- 
ever, the  operation  may  be  performed  quite  as 
safely  during  the  attack;  for  there  is  no  infection 
outside  the  appendix.  Moreover,  the  incision 
may  be  just  as  short,  and  the  wound  may  be 
closed  at  once.  In  sharp  attacks  of  appendicitis, 
with  pain,  tenderness,  tumor,  fever  and  leuco- 
cytosis,  there  is  always  perforation,  larger  or 
smaller,  of  the  appendix.  Immediate  operation 
requires  a  long  incision  and  drainage.  Moreover, 
the  interval  operation,  unless  it  is  postponed  for 
several  months,  is  quite  likely  to  demand  drain- 
age. On  the  whole,  it  is  desirable  to  postpone 
operation  until  after  the  subsidence  of  the  attack, 
but  only  when  the  attack  is  an  extremely  mild 
one,  and  one  of  a  series  of  similar  mild  attacks. 
I  have  known  of  many  cases  of  acute  appendicitis 
in  which  the  desire  for  the  interval  operation  has 
subjected  the  patient  to  the  gravest  risks.  I 
therefore  operate  at  once,  unless  the  patient  is 
unquestionably  convalescing  from  the  acute 
attack. 

The  trouble  is  that  even  the  man  who  has  had 
an  experience  of  thousands  of  cases  cannot  in  any 
case  predict  with  certainty  the  result.  I  will 
say,  at  least,  that  there  is  one  man  who,  after  such 
an  experience,  cannot  predict  with  certainty  the 
prognosis  in  any  acute  case,  no  matter  how 
mild  the  symptoms  may  be.  I  have  recently 
found  myself  delaying  in  cases  in  which  opera- 
tion proved  to  be  of  the  gravest  sort,  deceived 
by  the  apparent  mildness  of  the  attack  as  Ulus- 
trated  by  the  triviality  of  pain  and  of  local  and 
constitutional  signs.  I  have  watched  during  a 
whole  night  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient  who 
presented  symptoms  of  the  mildest  sort,  hop- 
ing —  indeed,  confidently  expecting  —  rapid  sub- 
sidence of  the  few  signs  that  did  exist,  only  to 
find  in  the  morning,  at  an  operation  made  imper- 
ative by  my  evident  inability  to  determine  the 


existing  pathological  condition  of  the  appendix, 
a  large,  totally  gangrenous  appendix,  distended 
almost  to  the  point  of  bursting.  Now  if  a 
man  of  large  experience  and  average  intelli- 
gence can  thus  fail  to  interpret  the  symptoms 
of  so  serious  a  form  of  appendicitis,  what  is 
to  be  said  when  men  of  the  same  intelligence 
and  of  practically  no  experience  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  gravity  of  a  case?  Those  of  us  who  are 
brought  in  contact  with  large  numbers  of  acute 
abdominal  emergencies  learn  to  interpret  histo- 
ries and  physical  signs  with  considerable  accuracy. 
Indeed,  in  almost  all  cases  of  acute  appendicitis 
we  are  able  to  tell  the  condition  of  the  appendix, 
the  probable  course  of  the  disease,  and  whether 
or  not  operation  is  necessary.  But  if  we  can,  by 
this  large  experience,  come  to  a  correct  conclu- 
sion for  ourselves,  is  it  reasonable  to  say  that  we 
can  transmit  to  others  the  same  power  of  genenJly 
correct  observation?  He  must,  indeed,  be  an 
inexperienced  man  who  cannot,  in  a  large  per- 
centage of  cases,  make  true  observations  and 
draw  correct  conclusions  from  these  observations. 
With  increasing  experience  he  will  find  himself 
right  in  an  increasing  proportion  of  cases;  and  yet 
he  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  a  deplorable  number 
of  mistakes,  especially  when  he  attempts,  from 
any  combination  of  circumstances,  to  predict 
the  probable  course  of  events.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  man  of  small  experience  must  rely  upon 
his  reading  for  guidance;  and  he,  relying  for 
guidance  upon  rules  laid  down  by  men  of  larger 
experience,  will  make  many  mistakes.  His 
mistakes,  however,  will  be,  not  in  making  incor- 
rect deductions  from  facts,  but  in  incorrect  obser- 
vation' of  the  facts  thenoselves.  He  will  find 
his  observations  of  appendicitis  —  as  I  have  occa- 
sionally foimd  mine  —  woefully  mistaken.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  teachers  of  surgery  may  do  harm. 
The  beginner,  seeing  the  ease  with  which  appen- 
dicitis is  diagnosticated,  the  rapidity  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  the  appendix  is  removed,  the 
almost  universal  success  of  the  operation,  or, 
in  case  of  palliation,  the  almost  invariable  success 
of  palliation,  is  liable  to  errors  in  three  directions: 
he  Mnll  err  in  his  interpretation  of  symptoms; 
in  the  prognosis  based  upon  these  symptoms; 
and  in  the  performance  of  his  operation.  Instead 
of  teaching  that  the  diagnosis  of  appendidtis  is 
always  easy,  we  should  teach  that  it  may  be 
extremely  difficult;  instead  of  saying  that  the 
prognosis  may  be  clearly  made,  we  should  say  that 
it  can  never  be  positively  made;  and  that  the  oper- 
ation, though  often  easy,  is  more  often  difficult. 
Illustrations  of  these  facts  are  seen  in  the  expe- 
rience of  every  consulting  surgeon.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  efforts  in  the  past  to  lay  down 
rules  for  guidance  in  acute  appendicitis  have  done 
a  certain  amount  of  harm  —  perhaps  more  harm 
than  good;  for  a  man  of  small  experience,  relying 
upon  his  incorrect  interpretation  of  symptoms 
and  an  incorrect  prognosis,  would  nece^aiily 
fail  to  apply  the  proper  remedy.  Even  to-day 
shall  we  advise  inexperienced  men  to  follow  axuAx 
a  rule  as  I  have  laid  down  for  my  own  guidance? 
Assuming  that  the  disease  is  coneotly  diagnoeti- 
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cated,  will  not  the  patient's  chance  be  better  on 
the  whole  if,  for  such  a  man,  the  rule  of  medical 
treatment  in  all  cases  be  followed  rather  than  the 
rule  of  surgical  treatment  in  all  cases?  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  under  these  conditions  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  would  be 
insured  by  a  policy  of  universal  medical  treat- 
ment rather  than  by  a  policy  of  universal  opera- 
tion; for  would  not  a  slow,  clumsy  and  inefficient 
operation  be  of  greater  injury  to  a  patient  than 
the  possible  complications  of  the  case  left  to  follow 
its  natural  course?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  rule 
which  prevails  in  modem  warfare  in  connection 
with  gunshot  woimds  of  the  abdomen  would 
be  a  good  rule  to  follow  in  appendicitis:  namely, 
that  on  the  field  of  battle  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  abdomen  do  better  left  to  themselves  than 
operated  upon  under  the  adverse  conditions  of 
active  warfare  and  the  field  hospital.  On  the 
other  hand,  are  there  not  grave  objections 
to  the  delay  made  necessary  by  sending  to  a  dis- 
tance for  surgeons  of  experience?  This  delay 
has  undoubtedly  proved  fatal  in  not  a  few  cases. 

I  once  traveled  into  the  Maine  woods  to  operate 
in  a  case  of  appendicitis.  The  progress  of  the 
disease  had  been  extremely  rapid,  and  the  gen- 
eral peritonitis  was  far  advanced  when  I  arrived. 
The  operation  was  of  no  avail;  the  patient  died 
within  a  few  hours.  Had  there  been  in  that  com- 
munity a  surgeon  of  even  moderate  experience, 
the  boy's  life  might  have  been  saved. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have 
seen  the  development  of  surgeons  in  compara- 
tively small  commtmities,  and  the  development 
of  the  suburbfui  hospital.  The  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  indiscriminate  operating  by  inexperienced 
men  lies  in  the  education  in  each  community 
of  one  or  two  sui^eons.  In  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  there  is  enough  surgery  to  give  to  one 
or  two  men  a  large  experience;  and  these  men 
should  have  in  their  hands  all  the  major  sur- 
gery. In  that  way  alone  can  the  evil  results 
of  indiscriminate  operating  be  provided  against; 
and  in  that  way  alone  can  the  disasters  follow- 
ing delay  in  sending  to  a  distance  be  pre- 
vented. As  it  is,  almost  every  practitioner  in 
the  lees  populous  communities  is  ambitious  to  do 
siugery.  As  long  as  this  ambition  is  realized, 
experience  sufficient  to  enable  men  to  become 
good  surgeons  will  be  lacking,  and  the  same 
deplorable  results  in  the  emergencies  of  abdominal 
surgery  will  occur.  Not  that  surgeons  even  of 
the  largest  experience  can  expect  a  low  mortality 
in  these  cases,  but  the  greater  the  surgeon's 
experience,  the  less  high  will  that  mortality  be. 

Acute  appendicitis  of  the  severe  type,  then, 
presents  no  worthy  indications  for  delay,  except 
as  embodied  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  The  rule 
should  be  to  operate.  In  my  practice  I  follow  this 
rule. 

Can  we  voait  for  localization  in  cases  in  v)hich 
the  general  peritoneal  cavity  is  involved?  To  the 
solution  of  this  question  I  can  add  nothing  except 
to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  cannot  thus  wait. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  do  when  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity  is  involved  by  an  infection,  and 


that  is  to  operate  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  find 
the  cause  of  the  infection,  and  to  remove  it. 

This  rule  admits  of  an  exception  in  cases  of 
doubtful  infections  in  which  complications  in 
other  viscera,  or  peculiarities  of  the  patient's 
general  condition,  make  the  briefest  operative 
intervention  out  of  the  question.  In  such  cases 
there  is  always  the  hope  that  the  peritoneum  may 
be  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  in  this  hope  lies 
the  patient's  only  chance.  To  rely  upon  the 
possibilities  of  localization  in  a  strong  and  other- 
wise healthy  patient,  is  to  choose  deliberately  the 
more  dangerous  coimse.  To  choose  this  more 
dangerous  course,  to  avoid  the  greater  evils  of 
complicating  conditions,  is,  however,  but  common 
sense. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  experience  on  which  my 
remarks  are  based.  In  the  beginning  my  cases 
were  all  acute  ones,  and  usually  of  several  days' 
duration.  Operations  were  the  last,  not  the  first, 
resort.  Drainage  of  abscesses  was  the  only 
operation  that  was  almost  sure  to  be  successful. 
Practically  all  cases  in  which  the  appendix  was 
isolated  and  removed  proved  fatal.  As  appen- 
dicitis '  has  become  generally  recognized  as  a 
surgical  disease,  it  has  rightly  been  classed  as  an 
emergency;  and  both  in  the  community  and  at 
the  hospital  the  operation  is  performed  as  soon 
as  possible.  At  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospitd  the  patient  on  admission  is  prepared 
for  operation,  and  the  surgeon  sent  for.  The 
result  is  that  the  proportion  of  fatalities  to  the 
total  number  of  operations  for  appendicitis  has 
been  greatly  diminished. 

In  the  past  year,  out  of  112  operations  for 
appendicitis,  I  had  three  deaths.  Two  of  these 
were  in  private,  and  one  was  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  Of  the  total  number,  a  large 
majority  were  interval  operations,  in  which  I  have 
had  as  yet  no  deaths,  although  the  total  number 
is  nearly  a  thousand.  My  total  mortality  for  the 
past  year,  between  five  and  six  hundred  opera- 
tions of  till  kinds,  was  17.  The  other  14  deaths 
were  mostly  abdominal  emergencies  of  one  kind 
or  another,  for  which  the  same  old  cause,  delay, 
was  chiefly  responsible. 

Comparing  the  mortality  of  appendicitis  to-day 
with  that  of  ten  years  ago,  as  illustrated  in  my 
practice,  I  see  an  extraordinary  improvement 
in  the  results.  This  improvement  relates  wholly 
to  acute  cases,  and  is  dependent  upon  improve- 
ment in  technic  and  early  operations.  But  the 
improvement  in  technic  would  have  but  little 
effect  were  it  not  for  the  timeliness  of  intervention. 
I  am  influenced  in  my  present  practice,  therefore, 
by  ray  personal  experience,  as  well  as  by  what  I 
have  observed  in  the  work  of  my  colleagues  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Taking  my 
own  cases  and  the  cases  at  the  Massachusette 
General  Hospital  since  Dr.  Fitz's  splendid  work 
called  attention  to  the  surgical  aspects  of  the 
disease  and  gave  it  its  name,  I  have  had  every 
opportunity  to  see  the  formation  and  the  gradual 
changing  of  opinions  —  opinions  based  first  upon 
a  very  few  cases,  and  now  upon  thousands.  I 
have  watched  the  treatment  of  appendicitis  from 
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the  time  when  the  ph3r8ician  at  the  hospital  told 
his  house  officer  to  send  for  the  surgeon  only  when 
the  patient  was  in  collapse,  up  to  the  present 
time  when  the  patient  on  admission  is  prepared 
immediately  for  operation,  the  surgeon  is  sent 
for,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  the  ap- 
pendix is  at  once  removed.  I  have  seen  the 
practice  of  surgery  in  appendicitis  from  the  time 
when  every  case  in  which  the  appendix  waS 
perforated  was  fatd,  to  the  time  when  every 
case  in  which  the  appendix  is  perforated  and 
gangrenous,  if  operated  upon  within  a  reason- 
able time,  is  successful. 

During  these  years  the  one  observation  that 
has  surpassed  all  others  in  importance  has  been 
that  early  operations  for  appendicitis  have  been 
almost  invariably  successful.  Late  operations, 
though  owing  to  improved  technic  not  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  they  formerly  were,  still  have  a  deplor- 
able mortality.  General  peritonitis,  unless  con- 
trolled In  the  very  beginning  of  the  infection,  is 
as  hopeless  as  it  ever  has  been. 

Having  thus  been  forced  by  circumstances  to 
the  belief  which  I  have  just  expressed,  I  will 
speak  of  some  of  the  technics  methods  by  which 
the  great  success  of  modem  operations  is,  in  my 
opinion,  achieved. 

As  to  the  incision,  there  are  two:  One  for  acute 
appendicitis  and  one  for  chronic.  Under  chronic 
I  mean  to  include  every  case  not  acute,  whether 
the  appendix  be  inflamed  externally  or  internally, 
whether  it  be  simply  the  subject  of  some  constric- 
tion of  the  lumen,  of  some  faulty  position  affect- 
ing its  drainage,  or  of  some  peculiarity  in  shape 
and  nutrition. 

For  chronic  appendicitis  the  best  incision  is  the 
muscle-splitting  one  of  McBumey.  The  only 
variation  from  that  incision  which  I  make  is 
when,  in  women,  I  think  there  may  be  trouble 
with  the  pelvic  organs.  To  extend  the  McBiuney 
incision  makes  a  ragged  and  unsatisfactory  one. 
When,  therefore,  I  think  I  am  likely  to  need  a 
long  incision  I  always  select  the  outer  border  of 
the  rectus,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  motor  nerves.  In  acute  appen- 
dicitis I  never  use  the  McBumey  incision  if  there 
is  any  reason  to  think  that  drainage  will  be 
required.  Not  that  satisfactory  drainage  may 
not  be  established  through  the  McBumey  incision 
if  the  infection  is  moderate;  but  it  seems  to  me 
extremely  desirable  to  have  a  free  opening  in 
order  to  permit  the  satisfactory  use  of  gauze  and 
a  clear  view  of  every  step  of  the  operation. 

In  acute  appendicitis  I  make  an  incision  of 
sufficient  length  through  the  outer  border  of  the 
rectus,  with  especial  reference  to  the  tumor  or 
other  signs  of  a  localized  or  localizing  peritonitis. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  carry  out  Dr. 
Harrington's  method  of  opening  the  abdominal 
cavity  weU  within  the  area  of  infection.  The 
moment  the  peritoneum  is  nicked,  I  can  tell 
whether  there  is  a  general  infection  or  not.  If 
the  intestines  are  unchanged  and  if  little  or  no 
fluid  is  present,  there  is  no  general  infection.  If, 
when  the  peritoneum  is  nicked,  turbid  serum 
spurts  out    under    pressure,    there    is,    fJmost 


without  a  doubt,  a  beginning  general  infection. 
One  cannot  always  be  sure  of  this,  however.  If  the 
fluid  under  pressure  is  turbid  and  has  a  bad  odor, 
you  surely  have  an  infection  of  greater  or  less 
extent.  The  next  step  consists  in  cutting 
through  the  peritoneum  the  full  length  of  the 
external  cut.  Then  the  abdominal  walls  are 
lifted,  so  that  great  masses  of  gauze  can  be  used 
to  protect  the  intestines  in  all  directions,  radiating 
from  the  nidus  of  infection  —  the  appendix. 
^Whenever  possible  I  use  the  Trendelenbuig 
table,  giving  a  slight  inclination  downward  of 
the  head  and  trunk.  By  the  exercise  of  care, 
the  gauze  masses  can  be  so  placed  during  the 
manipulations  of  taking  out  the  appendix  that 
they  will  become  heavy  with  exudate.  Gauze  can 
be  used  in  sufficient  quantities  to  absorb  all  the 
fluid  so  that  when  it  is  removed  the  peritonei^ 
cavity  wiU  be  dry.  Furthermore,  the  operator 
can  see  the  exact  situation  of  the  appendix  — 
can  see  what  its  attachments  are  and  how  far 
along  the  suppuration  is;  and  he  will  perform 
intelligently  an  operation  which  in  former  days 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  stirring  together 
of  small  intestines,  gangrenous  appendix,  and 
putrid  exudations  —  an  operation  which  it  seems 
to  me  now  a  wonder  that  anybody  survived. 

When  the  appendix  has  beien  isolated  and  tied, 
before  the  soggy  masses  of  gauze  are  removed, 
the  permanent  wicks  are  placed  —  usually  one 
protected  cigarette  drain  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pelvis  and  an  unprotected  wick  to  the  base 
of  the  appendix.  The  gauze  masses  are  carefully 
withdrawn  from  all  sides,  the  intestines  fall  back 
into  their  natural  position.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  peritoneum  will  take  care  of  whatever 
infection  is  left.  No  wiping  and  no  irrigation 
are  necessary.  For  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours  the  wicks  pour  into  the  dressing  enormous 
amounts  of  bloody  senim.  Then  the  track  of 
the  wick  becomes  isolated,  and  no  further  drain- 
age from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  takes 
place.  I  remove  the  wicks  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  days,  replacing  them  by  a  shorter  one. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  all  drains  are 
removed.  Backing  up  of  pus  or  secondary 
abscess  seldom  occurs.  I  never  use  drainage  tuba 
for  fear  of  pressure  upon  the  intestine  tmd  fecal 
fistula. 

This  is  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  to 
which  I  have  gradually  been  brought  during  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

In  chronic  appendicitis  I  use  the  McBumey 
incision  unless  there  is  a  strong  probabiUty.  that 
removal  of  a  tube  or  an  ovary  will  be  necessary. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  extremely  desirable 
to  do  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  the  abdominal 
wall,  especially  in  the  young,  on  account  of  the 
great  liability  to  hernia.  We  must  remember 
that  operations  for  appendicitis  have  not  been 
performed  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  tell  just 
what  the  liability  to  hernia  is.  I  do  not  feel 
that  a  patient  is  ever  safe  from  hernia  when  the 
incision  has  been  made  at  right  angles  to  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  —  no 
matter  how  firm  the  scar  may  in  the  beginning 
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seem.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  incision  may 
be  absurdly  small.  With  the  patient  in  the 
Trendelenburg  position,  an  incision  in  a  thin 
abdominal  wall  need  not  be  longer  than  an  inch. 
After  healing  I  have  found  repeatedly  that  the 
scar  could  be  covered  by  the  tip  of  my  little  ^ger, 
and  almost  always  by  the  thumb.  I  have  re- 
moved many  an  appendix  through  an  opening 
in  the  abdominal  wtJl  so  small  that  I  could  not 
get  my  forefinger  into  it.  There  is  not  the  least 
objection  to  a  short  incision  if  one  is  ready  to 
enkirge  that  incision  whenever  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  finding  the  appendix.  It  is  obviously 
unnecessary  to  have  a  large  incision  when  between 
the  narrow  retractors  one  can  see  and  grasp  the 
appendix  with  forceps.  Nothing  can  be  easier 
than  the  manipulations  of  the  operation  when 
the  appendix  can  be  seized  and  drawn  put 
with  its  mesentery  and  with  enough  of  the  cecum 
to  permit  proper  treatment  of  the  pedicle.  There 
is  not  only  less  danger  of  hernia  with  these  small 
incisions,  but  there  is  less  danger  of  infection.  I 
cannot  but  regard  that  operation  as  defective 
which  permits  the  escape  from  the  abdomen  of 
intestinal  coils.  The  larger  the  wound,  the  greater 
the  exposure  of  the  intestinal  coils;  the  greater 
the  exposure  of  the  intsstinal  coils,  the  greater 
the  danger  of  infection  and  the  greater  the  liabil- 
ity to  hernia.  The  whole  must  be  greater  than 
one  of  its  parts.  It  cannot  be  that  the  danger 
of  hernia  is  as  great  with  a  small  incision  as  with 
a  large  incision;  or  that  the  danger  of  infection 
is  as  great  after  small  exposure  of  the  peritoneum 
as  after  large  exposure.  Furthermore,  the  danger 
of  adhesion-formation  must  be  less  when  the  inci- 
sion is  small  than  when  it  is  large.  There  is 
everything  to  conunend  the  small  incision  in 
appendicitis,  and  there  is  nothing  to  condemn  it. 
I  am  surprised  to  see  every  day  the  long  incisions 
made  in  chronic  appendicitis.  Nothing  is  easier 
in  case  of  difficulty  than  to  enlarge  the  incision  — 
to  make,  in  the  end,  an  incision  large  which  in 
the  beginning  was  small,  but  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  make  an  incision  small  in  the  end 
which  was  in  the  beginning  large. 

Dr.  Murphy's  account  of  his  experiments  on  the 
dog  have  interested  me  very  much  and  go  to  prove 
the  deductions  made  from  operations  on  human 
beings  —  that  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  places  to  drain,  owing  to  the  great 
rapidity  with  which  peritoneal  adhesions  form. 
I  have  tried  a  great  variety  of  methods  in  cases 
of  general  peritonitis.  I  have  never  washed  out 
the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  localized  forms  unless 
there  has  been  reason  to  suspect  a  spreading 
peritonitis,  but  I  have  used,  as  one  step  in  the 
operation  just  described,  wiping  with  gauze 
wrung  out  in  dilute  corrosive  sublimate.  I  have 
filled  the  area  isolated  by  the  big  gauzes  with 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  without  seeing  any  bene- 
ficial result.  I  have  tried  irrigation  in  all  forms; 
my  emergency  bag  always  contained  canulse  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  for  washing  out  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  I  have  opened  in  the  middle,  on 
both  sides,  and  in  both  flanks,  as  well  as  in  front. 
I  became  fully  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of 


these  incisions,  as  well  as  of  the  uselessness  of 
irrigation  and  of  enterostomies,  and  the  worse 
than  uselessness  of  evisceration  and  the  wiping 
off  of  every  speck  of  fibrin.  I  believe  that  all 
that  human  art  can  do  in  general  peritonitis  is 
to  remove  as  large  an  amoimt  of  infecting 
fluid  as  possible,  with  the  least  shock  possible, 
trusting  to  the  absorptive  power  of  the  peri- 
toneum and  the  strength  of  the  patient  to  do  the 
rest. 

I  have  been  through,  also,  the  performance  of 
enterostomies  for  the  relief  of  peritonitis  with 
paralyzed  intestinal  coils.  This  is  never  satis- 
factory, for  when  the  intestine  is  distended  and 
paralyzed  it  is  impossible  to  empty  any  but  the 
nearest  coil,  and  not  enough  is  gained  in  the 
relief  of  distention  to  justify  the  disadvantages 
of  the  operation.  In  desperate  cases  I  have 
opened  up  the  intestine  secondarily,  always  with- 
out benefit. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  address  so  large 
an  audience  on  this  subject.  To  many  it  may 
have  seemed  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said 
of  appendicitis;  that  the  disease  audits  treatment 
are  no  longer  of  any  special  interest.  For  myself, 
it  seems  to  me  now  —  and  it  always  has  seeimed  to 
me  —  by  far  the  most  important  of  surgical 
diseases  to  which  those  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
strength  are  subject;  a  disease  which,  from  the 
onset  of  pain,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  possible 
if  not  a  probable  source  of  death.  It  is  a  disease 
of  which  we  know  a  good  deal,  but  about  which 
much  remains  to  be  learned. 

However  much  we  may  have  learned  in  pre- 
dicting a  favorable  issue  under  palliative  treat- 
ment, I  for  one  cannot  but  feel  that  all  such 
predictions  are  hazardous.  I  have  learned  to 
dread  the  future  in  acute  appendicitis,  even  when 
that  future  has  been  confidently  predicted  by 
the  most  experienced.  No  call  for  my  service 
fills  me  with  greater  apprehension  than  the  call 
to  the  young  and  strong  on  the  second  or  third 
day  after  an  attack  of  abdominal  pain  —  in  which 
everything  has  tended  to  show  that  the  attack 
would  be  mild  and  brief,  but  in  which  increasing 
pain,  tenderness,  rigidity  and  vomiting  have 
already  shown  the  folly  of  prediction. 

SOME    OBSERVATIONS   ON  APPENDICITIS. 

BT  B.  H.  FITX,  H.D.,  BOVTON. 

In  the  list  of  subjects  offered  for  discussion, 
that  which  especially  concerns  the  physician  is 
the  question  of  immediate  operation  versus  delay. 
Before  expressing  an  opinion  on  this  important 
matter  it  seems  fitting  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
development  of  the  surgical  treatment  of  appen- 
dicitis, more  especially  that  the  contributions 
of  some  of  the  surgeons  in  this  vicinity  may  be 
brought  to  mind. 

In  the  progress  of  our  understanding  of  this 
disease,  exact  knowledge  at  first  was  based  ex- 
clusively on  the  evidence  controlled  by  post- 
mortem examinations.  The  unquestionable 
cases  of  appendicitis  were  those  in  which  it  was 
known  that  gangrene  or  perforation  had  taken 
place.     It  then  was  made  probable  that  the 
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so-called  perityphlitic  abscesses  were  almost 
invariably  of  appendicular  origin.  The  indica- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  perforating  appen- 
dicitis thus  became  sharply  defined.  Urgent 
symptoms  demanded  immediate  exposure  of 
the  perforated  appendix,  after  recovery  from  the 
shock,  and  its  treatment  according  to  surgical 
principles. 

If  after  the  first -twenty-four  hours  from  the 
onset  of  the  severe  pain,  the  peritonitis  was  evi- 
dently spreading  and  the  condition  of  the  patient 
was  grave,  the  question  was  entertained  of  an 
immolate  operation  for  exposing  the  appendix 
and  determining  its  condition  with  reference  to 
its  removal. 

If  delay  seemed  warranted,  the  resulting  ab- 
scess was  to  be  incised  as  soon  as  it  became  evi- 
dent. This  was  usually  on  the  third  day  after 
the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  At  this  period  it  had  to  be 
learned  by  experience  what  were  sufficiently 
urgent  symptoms  or  what  was  a  grave  enough 
condition  to  demand  immediate  exposure  of  the 
diseased  appendix. 

It  was  known  that  the  drainage  of  abscesses 
in  the  region  of  the  cecum  was  followed  often  by 
recovery,  and  it  was  learned  in  the  course  of 
time  that  with  apparently  similar  symptoms  pa- 
tients might  recover  with  or  without  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess,  or  might  die  from  the  effects 
of  perforation  or  gangrene. 

At  first,  therefore,  surgeons  preferred  to  wait, 
with  the  hope  of  finding  an  abscess  which  might 
be  drained  successfully  from  behind  the  peri- 
toneum, separated  for  this  purpose  from  the 
wall  of  the  right  iliac  fossa. 

The  clinical  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  was  first 
definitely  made  in  January,  1886,  upon  a  patient 
of  Dr.  Charles  P.  Putnam  of  Boston.  The  attack 
was  mild,  the  third  within  a  year,  and  surgical 
treatment  was  considered  unnecessary.  Dr. 
Putnam  informs  me  that  this  patient  has  had 
no  recurrence  since  that  time.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  first  operation  upon  a  case  diagnos- 
ticated as  appendicitis  was  performed  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Warren  upon  a  patient  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Ayer.' 
Death  occurred,  and  the  supposed  appendicular 
abscess  proved  to  be  of  hepatic  origin.  Three 
days  later  Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford  operated  upon  a 
patient  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Blake,  the  diagnosis  of 
appendicitis  having  been  made.  A  fibrino-fierous 
exudation  around  the  cecum  was  incised  and  the 
patient  recovered.  Although  the  appendix  was 
not  exposed,  this  may  fairly  be  considered  the 
first  operation  upon  a  patient  with  the  diagnosis 
of  appendicitis  in  whom,  with  all  probability,  the 
appendix  was  the  source  of  the  disease. 

In  January,  1886,  several  months  before  the 
subject  of  appendicitis  had  become  clearly  imder- 
stood,  Dr.  John  Homans '  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  surgical  treatment  of  deep- 
seated  abdominal  abscesses.  He  showed  that 
the  normal  peritoneal  cavity  could  safely  be 
crossed  in  the  search  for  encapsulated  pus  in  the 

<  Boston  Hedicai,  and  Suhoical  Jocbhal,  1887,  oxvi,  S78. 
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right  iliac  fossa,  the  presence  of  which  was  sus- 
pected from  rational  signs  in  the  absence  of 
an  appreciable  tumor.  The  adherent  intestines 
were  separated  and  the  abscess  drained.  Dr. 
Homans  gave  especial  credit  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Greene 
of  Dorchester  whose  patient  was  thus  operated 
upon. 

The  perforated  appendix  had  been  removed 
unsuccessfully  by  Kronlein  in  1884 '  from  a  pa- 
tient supposed  to  have  acute  obstruction  or  a 
perforated  appendix.  Dr.  R.  J.  HaU,*  in  May, 
1886,  removed  the  perforated  appendix  during 
an  operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  and  the 
patient  recovered.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  J.  D. 
Bryant'  removed  the  perforated  appendix  in  a 
fatal  case  of  peritonitis,  which  proved  to  be  due 
to  the  above  cause.  It  remained,  however,  for 
Dr.  R.  F.  Weir,  April  21,  1887,  to  be  the  first  in 
a  recognized  case  of  appendicitis  to  cross  the 
normal  peritoneal  cavity,  and  after  opening  the 
appendicular  abscess,  to  remove  the  diseased 
appendix,  although  the  patient  died.*  A  few 
days  later,  April  26,  1887,  Dr.  F.  J.  Morton' 
removed  successfully  the  perforated  appendix 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  abscess.  Thus  it 
was  demonstrated  that  the  normal  peritoneal 
cavity  could  successfully  be  explored  in  the 
search  for  a  suspected  perityphlitic  abscess;  that 
the  latter  could  be  drained  through  the  normal 
peritoneal  cavity  and  the  patient  survive; 
finally,  that  at  the  same  time  the  perforated 
appendix  could  be  removed  and  the  patient  live. 

The  conditions  were  now  ripe  for  the  removal 
of  the  diseased  appendix  without  waiting  for  the 
evidence  of  an  abscess  by  advancing  the  date  of 
the  operation. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  from  any  published  state- 
ment. Dr.  E.  R.  Cutler  of  Waltham  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  movement.  His  successful  opera- 
tion was  performed  Dec.  21,  1887,  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  onset  of  the  symptoms.*  The 
credit  of  the  first  publication  of  a  successful  case 
of  removal  of  the  appendix  forty-«ight  hours 
after  the  initial  symptoms  belongs  to  the  late 
Dr.  H.  B.  Sands  of  New  York.*  He  operated 
Dec.  30,  1887,  and  his  communication  was  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
question.  Dr.  Homans,  May  27,  1889,  was  the 
first  to  operate  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
beginning  of  the  disease  in  a  case  in  which  I  was 
the  consultant.  He  considered  it  inadvisable 
to  directly  examine  the  appendix  and  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  was  drained.  The  patient  died  on 
the  sixth  day  from  general  peritonitis,  and  the 
appendix  was  found  perforated. 

Nevertheless,  the  chief  credit  in  promotinjg 
the  early  removal  of  the  diseased  appendix  is 
due  to  Dr.  Charles  McBumey  of  New  York, 
whose   communications "  attracted  widespread 
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attention.  His  example  was  speedily  followed 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  with  an  in- 
creasing tendency  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  to 
operate  in  all  cases  of  acute  appendicitis  as 
soon  as  the  diagnosis  was  made.  One  of  the 
eariiest  most  energetic  and  persistent  advocates 
of  this  doctrine  was  Dr.  Alfred  Worcester  of 
Waltham.** 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  most  important 
contribution  to  the  surgery  of  appendicitis  had 
been  miade  by  Mr.  Treves  of  London."  He 
advocated  the  removal  of  the  diseased  appen- 
dix during  the  quiescent  period  following  an 
attack.  'Hiis  operation  was  performed  at  first 
in  the  treatment  of  relapsing  appendicitis,  but 
later  it  was  recommended  after  recovery  from 
the  primary  attack. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  exclusive, 
immediate  surgical  treatment  of  acute  appen- 
dicitis has  been  so  earnestly  advocated  and 
pursued  in  many  localities  thAt  the  experience 
of  the  individual  surgeon  has  been  measured 
by  thousands  of  operations.  Many  physicians 
and  surgeons  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  a  mild  attack  of  appendicitis,  so 
ready  are  the  former  to  be  reheved  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  latter  to  secure  for  the  pa- 
tient a  TniniTniim  of  risk  by  an  operation  at  the 
eariiest  possible  moment.  Yet  it  is  recognized 
that  patients  with  acute  appendicitis  can  recover 
without  an  operation,  and  that  recurrences  are 
inconstant.  There  is  no  lack  of  anatomical 
evidence  on  the  former  point,  and  the  collective 
inquiry  of  Sahli  shows  that  out  of  nearly  seven 
thousand  cases  of  appendicitis  treated  medically, 
nine  tenths  can  recover  without  an  operation. 
The  absolute  frequency  of  recurrences  is  un- 
known, but  from  evidence  already  obtained 
it  is  estimated  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent.  Of 
one  thousand  patients  operated  upon  by 
Ochsner,  more  than  one  half  had  chronic  appen- 
dicitis or  were  operated  upon  diuing  a  quies- 
cent period. 

Even  if  the  percentage  of  cases  ending  in 
spontaneous  recovery  were  considerably  less  and 
recurrent  attacks  more  frequent,  it  is  evident 
that  the  question  of  immediate  operation  verav* 
delay  is  one  of  extreme  importance  to  the  family 
physician  who  usually  sees  the  patient  with 
appendicitis  before  the  aid  of  the  surgeon  is 
sought.  In  accordance  with  his  interpretation 
of  uie  term  "  immediate,"  an  unnecessary  opera- 
tion may  be  performed  in  one  half  of  the  cases, 
perhaps  to  the  greater  or  less  disadvantage  of 
the  patient,  since  Ochsner  records  a  mortality 
of  neariy  two  per  cent.  The  remote  issue  also 
is  uncertain,  for  adhesions  or  hernia  may  follow. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  necessary  operation  may 
be  imduly  delayed  with  a  corresponding  risk  to 
the  patient's  welfare  or  life. 

It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  consider  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  "  inmiediate  "  operation.  It 
is  conceivable  that  a  different  meaning  may  be 
attached  to  it  by  the  surgeon  and  by  the  phy- 

u  BonoH  MaDi<ui<  uxd  Subgioai.  JomwAi.,  1800,  oxzii,  07. 
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sician.  The  former  is  accustomed  to  see  the 
patient  at  a  time  when  the  symptoms  are  sufS- 
ciently  pronounced  to  demand  operation  at  once. 
It  may  be  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  has 
advanced  so  far  that  any  operation  seems  almost 
hopeless,  whereas  an  immediate  operation  at  any 
earlier  period  would  have  been  hopeful.  Imme- 
diate operation  to  him  is  early,  timely,  as 
soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made,  therefore  at  a 
stage  when  only  incipient  gangrene  or  begin- 
ning ulceration  is  the  worst  feature  to  be 
encountered.  Such  operations  often  are  stated 
to  be  performed  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
onset  of  the  dkeaae,  although  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  production  of  the  stated  lesions 
demands  a  considerably  longer  period  than  a 
few  hours. 

The  physician,  on  the  contrary,  is  called  upon 
to  see  the  patient  in  consequence  of  abdominal 
pain.  This  may  result  from  various  causes,  one 
of  which  is  the  onset  of  an  attack  of  acute  appen- 
dicitis, which  at  such  a  visit  should  always  be 
in  mind.  There  may  be  neither  elevated  tem- 
perature nor  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
localized  tenderness  be  slight  or  absent.  Even 
if  the  last  condition  is  present,  the  physician 
knows  that  there  are  instances  of  appendicitis 
so  mild  that  no  anxiety  is  aroused,  and  that 
recovery  or  a  change  for  the  better  may  take 
place  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  patient 
requires  watching  merely,  and  at  this  stage  should 
be  given  a  chance  of  recovery  without  an  imme- 
diate operation.  If,  however,  the  pain  persists, 
the  tenderness  increases  with  a  sharp  limitation 
to  the  region  of  the  appendix,  with  or  without  a 
tense,  guarding  muscle,  and  the  temperature 
rises,  longer  delay  is  undesirable.  An  imme- 
diate operation  then  is  called  for,  and  may  be 
performed  by  ian  experienced  surgeon  with  but 
little  risk.  But  if  the  physician  first  sees  the 
patient  when  the  latter  is  suddenly  attacked 
with  intense  abdominal  pain  and  there  is  ex- 
quisite tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  appendix, 
it  is  probable  that  perforation  or  gangrene  is 
threatening  or  has  taken  place,  and  an  immediate 
operation  is  demanded.  In  chronic  appendi- 
citis, on  the  contrary,  delay  is  warranted  till  a 
convenient  period  is  reached.  Recurrent  appen- 
dicitis should  be  regarded  as  a  primary  attack, 
and  delay  be  encouraged,  if  possible,  until  a  well- 
established,  quiescent  period  is  reached,  when 
the  appendix  may  be  removed  at  a  time  when 
the  mortality,  according  to  Ochsner,  is  only  one 
half  of  one  per  cent. 

The  question  of  immediate  operation  versus 
delay  may  be  answered  as  follows: 

The  physician  is  justified  in  delay  until  the 
conditions  call  for  an  immediate  operation. 
These  may  be  present  at  his  first  visit  or  may 
not  appear  till  a  later  period.  If  after  twenty- 
four  hours  there  is  no  improvement,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  fever  increases,  an  immediate  opera- 
tion is  preferable  to  further  delay.  The  surgeon 
may  be  expected  to  perform  an  immediate 
operation  upon  his  arrival  under  the  above  cir- 
cumstances. 
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CHOICK    OF    METHOD    OF    OPBNINQ   THE    ABDOMEN 
IN  APPENDICITIS. 

BT  FRANCIS  B.  HARRINGTON,  M.D.,  BOSTON. 

The  appendix  has  been  reached  by  many  in- 
cisions: from  the  middle  line,  from  the  rectus 
muscle,  from  the  semilunar  line,  from  the  kidney 
region,  from  below  the  appendix,  from  above  the 
appendix  and  from  over  the  appendix. 

There  are  certain  points  which  we  should  con- 
sider in  approaching  the  appendix.  First,  the 
safety  of  the  patient  as  regards  life  both  at  time 
of  operation  and  during  the  period  of  convales- 
cence. Under  this  heading  would  come  the 
question  of  ease  of  removal  both  of  the  appendix 
and  of  septic  and  purulent  collections  and  the 
best  position  for  placing  the  drainage  material. 
In  inserting  drainage  material  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  to  the  outside  of  the  coils  of  intestines, 
in  other  words,  not  to  enter  between  them,  but 
if  possible  to  have  the  parietal  peritoneum  form 
one  wall  of  the  drainage  canal.  If  the  opening 
in  the  abdominal  wall  be  toward  the  outside, 
i.  e.,  at  McBurney's  point,  we  can  drain  the  right 
iliac  region,  the  pelvis  and  the  right  lumbar 
region  without  penetrating  intestin^  coils.  If 
there  are  separate  collections  in  other  regions  of 
the  abdomen  it  is  better  to  make  other  openings 
with  this  point  in  view. 

In  regard  to  the  removal  of  purulent  and 
septic  collections,  I  do  not  believe  in  flushing 
out  the  abdomen  except  in  the  most  pronounced 
and  general  infection,  and  I  am  doubtful  of  its 
utility  even  here.  The  danger  of  washing  septic 
material  into  unaffected  areas  is  great,  and  I 
question  if  toxins  diluted  with  saline  solutions 
are  not  more  readily  absorbed.  I  depend  almost 
entirely  on  sponging  out  and  the  drainage  which 
follows  in  the  first  few  hours. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  abdominal  wall  subsequent  to 
operation  in  reference  to  hernia  and  to  the  mus- 
cular strength  of  the  wall,  and  finally  the  appear- 
ance of  the  scar.  Different  conditions  of  appen- 
dicitis call  for  different  incisions.  When  the 
appendix  is  not  inflamed  and  when  the  abdom- 
inal wound  can  be  tightly  closed,  it  makes  com- 
paratively little  difference  what  incision  is  used, 
provided  the  peritoneum,  muscles  and  fascia  are 
at  once  approximated  in  layers  and  there  is  no 
subsequent  sepsis.  It  can  be  stated  as  a  general 
truth  that  the  smaller  the  incision,  the  smaller 
the  amoimt  of  overhauling  of  viscera  and  the 
smaller  the  amount  of  drainage  material  used 
compatible  with  safety,  the  better  the  result. 

It  is  my  belief  that  hernia  and  abdominal 
bulging  do  not  result  so  much  from  section  of 
the  nerves  and  from  muscle  paralysis  as  from 
cross-cut  muscle  fibers  and  aponeuroses,  which 
are  pulled  apart  by  muscular  contraction,  or 
separated  by  drainage  tubes  and  wicks,  which 
on  removal  leave  a  gap  to  be  filled  by  granulation 
tissue.  It  is  a  good  rule  never  to  cross-cut  a 
muscle  or  aponeurosis  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The 
nearer  the  incision  to  the  middle  line  and  the 
lower  in  the  abdominal  wall,  the  greater  the 
tendency  to  hernia. 


Drainage  wicks  and  tubes  should  be  lessened 
in  size  and  removed  entirely  as  soon  as  safety 
will  permit.  If  the  muscle-splitting  incision  be 
used  in  septic  cases,  moderate  muscular  move- 
ments should  be  encouraged  as  soon  as  the 
drainage  is  removed,  for  suitable  muscular  move- 
ments tend  to  approximate  the  split  muscular 
and  tendinous  fibers. 

The  attitude  of  the  surgeon  toward  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  resulting  from  appendicitis 
will  modify  his  abdominal  incision.  The  surgeon 
who  believes  in  heroic  measures  in  all  cases  which 
have  advanced  beyond  purely  local  inflamma- 
tion, in  flooding  the  abdominal  cavity  and  scour- 
ing the  intestines,  will  need  more  room  than  the 
one  who  i^  content  with  less  vigorous  measures. 

McBurney's  gridiron  incision  is  ideal  for  a 
large  majority  of  the  "  interval  operations." 
The  scar  may  not  measure  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  though  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  attempting 
to  make  extremely  small  openings. 

This  incision  will  be  suflicient  and  satisfactory 
also  in  a  large  number  of  early  acute  cases.  I 
have  used  it  for  the  past  seven  years  in  a  great 
many  cases  of  a(!ute  appendicitis  with  drainage. 
The  resulting  condition  of  the  abdominal  wall 
has  been  excellent,  and  superior  to  that  which 
follows  the  cross-cutting  of  the  muscles  and 
tendons  when  drainage  is  used.  If  more  room 
is  needed,  it  is  possible  to  enlarge  the  usual  Mc- 
Bumey  incision  so  that  an  opening  extending 
from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  nearly  to  the  linea  alba 
can  be  obtained.  Through  this  incision  the 
larger  part  of  the  cases  of  acute  appendicitis  can 
be  satisfactorily  treated.  This  opening  I  have 
called  an  "  extended  McBumey  incision."  There 
is  no  cross-cutting  of  muscular  or  tendinous 
fibers.  The  contraction  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles tends  to  close  the  wound  rather  than  to  open 
it.  These  incisipns  I  have  xised  since  1897  and 
in  a  large  majority  of  my  cases.  In  the  woimds 
with  drainage,  hernia  and  bulging  are  only  excep- 
tional. 

^ix  years  ago,'  I  found  in  an  examination  of 
236  patients  operated  on  by  various  suiegons, 
including  some  of  my  own,  that  there  was  a 
marked  bulging  of  the  abdominal  wall  in  45  per 
cent,  and  true  hernias  in  16  per  cent,  of  the 
drained  cases. 

The  cases  dated  from  the  earliest  period  of 
operative  interference  in  appendicitis,  when  it 
was  the  custom  to  make  large  incisions,  to  cross- 
cut muscles  and  tendons  and  to  use  large  amounts 
of  drainage  material. 

In  1899  I  described  the  "  Extended  McBumey 
Incision "  in  a  paper  on  "  Hernia  following 
Operation  for  Appendicitis,"  ^  as  follows : 

"  Make  an  incision  in  the  skin  four  to  five 
inches  long  in  a  line  with  the  fibers  of  the  external 
rectus  muscles,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  an- 
terior superior  spine  of  the  ilium  as  is  desirable. 
Separate  the  muscle  and  its  tendon  without  cut- 
ting for  a  like  distance,  then  insert  retractors 

'  Boston  Msoical  and  Subqicai.  Jovknai.,  Auk.  3, 1890.  Trau- 
sotioiu  of  the  Amerioan  Surgical  AnoeUtion,  1890. 
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one  and  one-half  inches  broad  at  either  end. 
The  middle  of  the  incision  should  correspond  to 
the  usual  position  of  the  base  of  the  appendix. 
At  this  point  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  muscles  run  nearly  parallel  and  hori- 
zontal. These  muscles  Bhoidd  be  separated, 
without  cutting  down  to  the  transversalis  fascia, 
and  from  the  ilium  to  the  linea  semilunaris.  If 
this  does  not  give  sufficient  room,  the  sheath  of 
the  recttis  may  be  separated  in  front  and  behind 
the  muscle  in  a  line  continuous  with  the  separa- 
tion of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscle. 

"  The  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  is  formed 
by  the  aponeuroses  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis  muscles.  The  direction  of  the  fibers 
of  the  sheath  is  horizontal,  being  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  muscular  fibres  of  the  rectus.  At 
the  semilimaris  line  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
the  knife  or  scissors,  since  at  this  point  the  luiion 
of  the  various  aponeuroses  is  very  compact.  The 
rectus  muscle  can  then  be  drawn  toward  the  linea 
alba  and  considerable  room  obtained. 

"  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  deep 
epigastric  artery  which  at  this  point  lies  inside 
the  rectus  sheath  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
muscle.  If  necessary,  it  may  be  tied.  Two  re- 
tractors, each  about  two  inches  broad,  should  be 
inserted,  one  at  either  end  of  the  deep  incision; 
the  retractors  which  have  been  used  for  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  can  now  be  dispensed  with." 

"  To  approach  the  appendix  in  cases  of  acute 
inflammation,  with  or  without  suppuration,  I 
make  it  a  point  to  enter  the  general  abdominal 
cavity  beyond  the  region  of  the  appendicular 
mass.  The  inflammatory  mass  is  not  attacked 
until  its  extent  and  outline  have  been  deter-' 
mined  and  it  has  been  isolated  by  a  wall  of  gauze. 
This  method  gives  good  results.  Having  cut 
through  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  peri- 
toneum in  a  line  with  the  deep  incision,  we  have 
an  opening  into  the  abdominal  cavity  two  inches 
wide  and  from  two  to  foxir  or  more  inches  long. 
This  is  sufficient  for  nearly  all  operations  on  the 
appendix.  No  portion  of  the  tissues  essential  to 
the  integrity  of  the  abdominal  wall  has  been  cut 
through,  except  for  a  slight  incision  at  the  semi- 
lunar line." 

"  The  opening  of  the  rectal  sheath  is  frequently 
found  to  be  imnecessary.  When  the  retractors 
are  removed,  the  muscular  layers  come  together 
and  even  Avithout  sutures  present  a  firm  obstruc- 
tion to  the  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  contents. 
If  the  rectus  sheath  has  been  opened  it  should  be 
closed  with  sutures."  [In  septic  cases  these 
sutiues  shoxild  be  of  chromic  catgut.]  "  A  su- 
ture should  be  used  to  unite  the  edges  of  the 
linea  semilunaris.  Other  sutures  should  be  used 
as  far  as  drainage  will  permit.  If  drainage  can 
be  avoided,  then  the  separated  layers  of  muscles 
shoxild  be  closed  carefiilly. 

"  All  drainage  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
safety  will  permit.  When  the  wound  has  healed 
and  the  stitches  have  been  removed,  the  patient 
should  be  taught  to  make  gradual  and  careful 
use  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  order  to  restore 


them  to  their  normal  tone.  For  a  month  after 
healing,  a  simple  supporting  swathe  may  be  used, 
but  the  prolonged  use  of  the  abdominal  belts  or 
trusses  seems  to  me  imdesirable." 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  can  be 
stripped  from  that  of  the  internal  oblique  usually 
half  way  across  the  rectus  sheath  and  often  to 
the  middle  line.  The  fibers  of  the  external  oblique 
cross  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  sheath  at  an  acute 
angle.  Thus  we  have,  by  the  splitting  incision 
over  the  rectus,  a  gridiron  arrangement  of  three 
layers.  The  nerves  can  be  drawn  to  one  side 
and  the  deep  epigastric  artery  can  be  drawn  over 
with  the  rectus  muscle.  Through  the  incision 
the  hand  can  be  inserted  into  the  pelvis  and  the 
right  tube  and  ovary  can  be  examined  and  re- 
moved if  desirable.  This  incision  if  of  full  size 
admits  of  exploration  of  the  gall  bladder.  In 
case  of  severe  symptoms  in  which  there  is  doubt 
whether  the  disease  was  of  the  gall  bladder,  duo- 
denum pylorus,  or  appendix,  I  should  use  a 
rectus  incision  for  exploration  at  about  the  level 
of  the  umbilicus.  If  the  doubt  lay  between  the 
appendix  and  the  pelvic  organs,  the  median  in- 
cision, and  if  the  symptoms  did  not  point  to  any 
particular  region  of  the  abdomen,  a  median  in- 
cision, which  might  be  midway,  low  or  high,  the 
one  running  into  the  other  if  necessary. 

In  nearly,  every  case  of  appendicitis  I  make 
it  a  rule  to  enter  the  free  abdominal  cavity  be- 
yond the  appendix  and  the  inflammatory  mass  in 
order  to  examine  for  secondary  abscesses  and  to  de- 
termine the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  abdomen. 

If  the  appendix  mass  extend  beyond  the  semi- 
lunar line,  it  is  better  to  open  the  abdomen  by  a 
vertical  incision  through  the  rectus  sheath  and 
separate  the  rectus  muscle  or  retract  it.  If  it  ex- 
tend to  the  middle  line  or  beyond,  I  open  in  the 
middle  line. 

Weir  of  New  York  described  "  Another  Modi- 
fication of  the  Operation  for  Acute  or  Chronic 
Appendicitis  with  Preservation  of  the  Integrity 
of  the  Abdominal  Wall,"'  which  he  had  used 
for  a  number  of  years  and  with  marked  success. 
The  principle  is  similar  to  that  which  I  have 
described  above. 

The  rectus  incision  for  the  "  interval  "  opera- 
tion is  a  good  one,  but  has  the  objection  that 
if  drainage  is  found  to  be  necessary,  the  oblique 
and  transversalis  muscles  when  they  contract 
tend  to  spread  the  opening  in  the  rectus  muscle 
and  sheath.  This  incision  has  the  advantage 
of  easy  extension  up  and  down  the  abdomen. 

There  is  sometimes  a  condition  in  which  no 
thought  can  be  given  to  the  subsequent  integ- 
rity of  the  abdominal  wall,  in  which  the  whole 
thought  must  be  given  to  the  saving  of  the  pa- 
tient's life.    Such  cases  are  rare,  however. 

SUBPHRENIC    ABSCESS    AS    A    COMPUCATION    OF 
APPENDICITIS. 

BT  HSRBBRT  L.  BTJRRELL,  M.D.,     BOSTON. 

YouK  secretary.  Dr.  Codman,  has  asked  me 
to  speak  of  subphrenic  abscesses  caused  by  ap- 

'xiii  Congri*  International  de  M&lecuie.     Paris,  1900,  Section 
de  Chirurgie  0&>£rale.    Ccanptes  Rendus,  p.  801. 
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pendicitis.  A  subphrenic  abscess  may  be  defined 
as  one  that  lies  in  contiguity  with  the  diaphragm. 
Its  anatomical  limitations  are  varied.  It  may  lie 
in  the  right  or  the  left  hypochondriac  region;  it 
may  be  entirely  below  the  diaphragm;  it  may 
perforate  the  diaphragm,  or  it  may  be  connected 
with  a  pyothorax.  Its  inferior  limitations  de- 
pend upon  the  origin  of  the  infection,  the  size  of 
the  abscess,  and  the  barriers  and  adhesions  that 
prevent  its  extension.  The  lateral  limitations 
of  the  abscess  are  largely  controlled  by  the  falsi- 
form  ligament  which  may  exceptionally  be 
perforated. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  subphrenic  abscess 
is  infection,  a  perforated  gastric  ulcer  or  gall 
bladder.  Next  to  this  in  frequency  comes  ex- 
tension from  a  pyo-pneumothorax,  either  by 
extension  through  the  lymphatics  or  by  perfo- 
ration. What  concerns  us,  however,  is  the  fre- 
quency of  this  abscess  as  a  complication  of 
appendicitis.  Christian  and  Lehr,  in  1902,  pub- 
lished in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reports  of 
the  BofBton  City  Hospital,  volume  13,  a  paper 
on  "  Subphrenic  Abscesses  as  a  Complication  of 
Appendicitis."  In  a  series  of  4,028  autopsies, 
they  found  86  cases  where  death  was  due,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  acute  appendicitis.  Subphrenic 
abscesses  occurred  in  eight  and  a  fraction  per 
cent  of  these  cases,  so  that  in  fatal  cases  of 
appendicitis,  a  subphrenic  abscess  may  exist  in 
from  8%  to  10%.  They  found  that  the  infec- 
tion extended  to  the  under  surface  of  the  dia- 
phragm, through  the  retro-peritoneal  tissues,  by 
the  intra-peritoneal  route  or  through  the  lymph- 
atics. 

Dr.  Crandon  has  been  good  enough  to  examine 
the  records  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  and 
found  that  there  had  been  only  6  cases  of  abscess 
under  the  diaphragm  which  came  to  operation. 
None  of  these  followed  general  peritonitis.  One 
followed  necrosis  of  the  ribs,  1  came  from  em- 
pyema perforation,  1  was  connected  with  a 
perinephric  abscess,  and  3  followed  perforative 
purulent  appendicitis.  This  collection  does  not 
include  the  multiple  abscesses  of  the  liver  fol- 
lowing appendicitis.  I  can  add  to  these  3  cases; 
1,  at  the  time  a  most  celebrated  ease,  of  Dr. 
William  H.  Thorndike,  and  2  cases  of  my  own. 

The  detailed  description  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  cases  would  be  rather  tedious,  but  there 
is  enough  similarity  in  the  signs  and  symptoms 
to  make  a  general  description,  perhaps,  of  value. 
All  the  cases  were  of  relatively  slow  develop- 
ment, being  respectively  two,  four,  eight,  ten 
and  fourteen  weeks;  the  one  which  perforated 
the  diaphragm  was  fatal  in  a  week.  The  tem- 
perature, pulse  and  respirations  were  markedly 
increased.  Leucocytosis  was  present  in  all  cases, 
varying  from  16,000  to  29,500.  Of  the  9  cases, 
8  were  on  the  right  side.  The  one  on  the  left 
side  had  perforated  the  fdsiform  ligament  of 
the  liver.  In  all  these  cases  the, patients  were 
obviously  critically  ill.  In  Dr.  Thomdike's 
case,  however,  the  patient  was  about  for  weeks 
without  being  obviously  ill. 

The  characteristic  symptoms   of  subphrenic 


abscess  are  the  involvement  of  the  diaphragm 
and  the  pleura.  The  upper  abdomen  seems  full 
and  the  ribs  are  fixed.  The  physical  evidence  of 
increased  liver  dullness,  the  x-ray  examination 
showing  increased  opacity,  the  top  line  being 
similar  to  the  normal  dome  of  the  diaphragm, 
is  rather  characteristic.  Metallic  tinkling  may 
be  recognized  in  certain  cases.  The  pus  in  all 
cases  was  thin,  dark  brown  or  gray,  with  a  foul 
odor.  The  incision,  with  or  without  anesthesia, 
was  made  between  the  eighth  and  tenth  ribs  in 
the  right  mid-axillary  line,  but  in  one  case  an 
incision  1^  inches  long  was  made  to  the  left 
edge  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  drainage 
should  be  free.  Irrigation  apparently  added  to 
the  shock  df  the  operation. 

Of  the  6  cases  operated  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  3  were  practically  moribund;  4  in  aU 
died  shortly  after  operation,  and  2  got  well. 
Dr.  Thomdike's  case  recovered;  both  of  my 
cases  died. 

IMMEDIATE      OPERATION      V8.      DELAY     IN      ACUTE 
APPENDICITIS. 

BY  Q.  W.  W.  BBBWariB,  H.D.,  BORON, 

Surgeon  to  Out-Patienia,  Mtuiadauelti  OeiMrat  Ho*pilaL 

In  the  following  remarks,  the  term  "inunediate  " 
operation  refers  to  a  time  when  the  case  is  first 
seen  by  the  surgeon,  and  the  question  is  decided 
whether  an  operation  shall  be  performed.  It 
is  intended  to  show  that,  in  the  experience  of 
the  writer,  the  operation  should  be  performed  as 
soon  as  the  case  is  presented  except  in  those 
in  which  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  recovery 
without  operation.  In  this  sense  many  of  the 
subsequent  cases  are  spoken  of  as  having  an 
immediate  operation  in  which  it  was  many 
days  after  the  onset.  The  term  "delay"  is 
used  to  signify  a  period  of  time  that  the  surgeon 
deliberately  postpones  the  operation,  waiting 
for  a  more  favorable  time  to  operate.  It  does 
not  refer  to  a  waiting  period,  ufter  a  diagnosis 
of  acute  appendicitis  has  been  made,  because  of 
a  doubt  whether  an  operation  is  indicated  or  not, 
but  is  used  entirely  in  connection  with  the 
surgical  treatment. 

All  statistics  show  that  operations  performed 
during  the  interval  give  the  lowest  mortality, 
less  than  1%.  Therefore,  this  is  the  ideal  time 
for  operation,  and  the  ideal  treatment  in  all  cases 
must  be  to  wait  until  the  acute  attack  has  sub- 
sided. That  so  many  operations  are  performed 
during  the  interval  shows  that  an  equal  number 
of  individuals  have  passed  through  one  or  more 
attacks  safely.  Added  to  this  number,  there  are 
those  who  have  survived  one  or  more  attacks  and 
have  had  no  further  trouble.  All  these  cases  go 
to  show  that  appendicitis  in  its  mildest  form  may 
be  successfully  treated  by  an  operation  after  a 
period  of  delay. 

The  results  of  operations  performed  during 
the  acute  attack,  before  the  process  has  extended 
beyond  the  region  of  the  appendix,  gives  almost 
as  low  mortality  as  intervsJ  operations.  In  any 
of  the  acute  cases,  of  greater  severity  than  those 
in  which  operation  is  not  deemed  necessary,  but 
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in  which  there  is  doubt  whether  there  will  be 
improvement  or  not  without  operation,  imme- 
diate operation  can  be  advised  with  the  assur- 
ance that  there  is  slightly  more  risk  than  if 
performed  in  the  interval.  At  the  same  time 
the  risk  of  a  possible  bad  result  from  a  delayed 
operation  will  be  eliminated. 

When  we  realize  that  almost  all  the  fatal  cases 
are  due  to  the  desire  to  have  an  operation  per- 
formed in  the  interval,  and  that  the  acute  attack 
has  grown  worse  instead  of  subsiding,  and  neces- 
sitated an  operation  at  a  time  when  the  risk  has 
changed  from  almost  nothing,to  perhaps  a  certain 
death;  then  the  great  responsibility  of  advising 
against  an  immediate  operation  will  be  realized. 
After  a  case  has  been  watched  until  it  can  no 
longer  be  operated  during  the  early  hours,  then 
the  fatal  result  may  rest  on  the  one  advising 
this  delay.  I  believe  that  the  greater  one's  ex- 
perience becomes,  the  less  willing  he  is  to  advise 
against  an  inmiediate  operation  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  about  the  severity. 
Whenever  well-marked  local  symptoms  persist 
for  more  than  a  few  hours  after  the  first  signs 
of  appendicitis,  I  believe  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  how  far  the  process  has  gone  in  the 
appendix  except  by  operation.  I  have,  time  and 
again,  found  a  gangrenous  appendix  in  cases  in 
which  there  had  been  a  doubt  as  to  the  necessity 
of  an  immediate  operation  because  of  the  mild 
symptoms. 

Is  it  better  to  operate  immediately  or  to  delay 
until  the  inflammatory  process  has  become  lo- 
calized, in  those  cases  of  acute  appendicitis 
which  have  progressed  beyond  the  stage  of  either 
the  possibility  of  recovery  without  operation,  or 
the  time  when  it  can  be  done  with  slight  risk? 
In  the  face  of  symptoms  becoming  steadily  worse, 
I  have  never  felt  that  I  could  be  certain  that 
there  would  be  an  improvement  bj'  delay,  in  fact 
I  have  felt  that  it  was  imperative  to  operate  im- 
mediately. The  successful  restilt  of  operating 
in  a  n\imber  of  cases  in  which  it  seemed  so  evi- 
dent that  there  was  a  general  infection,  that  a 
bad  prognosis  was  given,  makes  me  feel  that  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  before  the  abdomen 
is  open  whether  there  is  a  hopeless  condition  or 
not.  It  is  this  lack  of  absolute  knowledge  which 
justifies  the  position  of  operating  on  some  cases 
which  might  have  recovered,  either  from  a  de- 
layed operation  or  without  operation  at  all. 

It  is  only  in  the  severer  cases  then,  in  which 
there  is  thought  to  be  a  spreading  infection,  that 
the  question  arises  whether  an  immediate  opera- 
tion or  one  after  a  period  of  delay  offers  the  best 
chance  of  a  successful  result.  On  the  one  hand, 
Ochsner  has  stated  that  he  has  reduced  the  mor- 
tality of  appendicitis  by  operating  after  a  period 
of  delay  in  these  coses,  and  that  the  mortality 
of  acute  appendicitis  should  be  4%  or  less.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  many  surgeons 
who  have  written  on  this  subject  is  that  it  is 
safer  to  operate  without  delay. 

In  studying  the  results  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  operations,  the  total  number  I  have  per- 
formed up  to  the  present  time,  at  the  Massa- 


chusetts General  Hospital  and  in  private  cases, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  that 
delay  was  indicated  in  any  of  the  severer  acute 
cases. 

Total  Orxtunotm. 

Ouea.  Daatlu. 

Interval 85  0 

Acute 144  6           4.1% 

General  Peritonitis 11  11          100% 

Total,  240  17  7% 

Opbrations  in  1M4. 

Cues.  DmUis. 

Interval 22  0 

Acute 49  1              2% 

General  Peritonitis 4  4          100% 

Total,  82  5  6% 

In  the  group  of  144  acute  cases,  I  have  included 
all  in  which  I  did  not  establish  a  diagnosis  of 
general  peritonitis  at  the  operation.  They  in- 
clude the  cases  without  perforation  of  the  appen- 
dix; those  with  perforation  and  gangrene,  with 
and  without  abscess;  and  those  with  no  evidence 
of  walling  off,  with  free  turbid  fluid  in  the  pelvis 
and  the  right  side.  The  operations  were  per- 
formed at  intervals  varying  from  seven  hours  to 
fourteen  days  from  the  onset  of  the  symptoms. 
There  were  21  of  these  cases  in  which  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms  and  the  physical  signs  pointed 
to  diffuse  peritonitis.  All  were  operated  upon 
without  a  period  of  delay  and  all  recovered.  If 
these  were  classed  with  the  cases  I  demonstrated 
to  be  general  peritonitis  at  the  operation,  there 
would  be  32  cases  of  acute  appendicitis  with 
diffuse  peritonitis,  with  11  deaths,  a  mortality 
of  34%. 

Of  the  6  fatal  cases  in  the  group  of  144  acute 
cases,  2  deaths  occurred  in  cases  of  two  weeks' 
duration  with  well  localized  abscesses.  One 
death  w^as  probably  due  to  heat  prostration,  as 
no  acute  process  was  found  in  the  appendix,  and 
there  were  signs  pointing  to  the  former  diagnosis. 
One  death  was  due  to  intestinal  obstruction, 
which  occurred  six  days  after  the  removal  of  a 
gangrenous  appendix.  The  second  operation 
was  delayed  too  long.  Thus  there  are  only  t2 
cases  out  of  the  144  (1.3%)  in  which  the  question 
could  be  raised  about  the  possible  result,  if  the 
operation  had  been  performed  after  a  period  of 
delay.  There  were  at  least  5  cases  in  which  I 
believe  delay  would  have  resulted  in  death. 

The  1 1  cases  classed  as  general  peritonitis  were 
operated  upon  either  by  a  median  incision  or 
by  multiple  incisions,  and  pus  was  demonstrated 
throughout  the  abdominal  cavity.  Six  belonged 
to  the  evidently  moribimd  type,  and  would 
probably  have  died  whether  they  were  operated 
upon    or   not. 

The  method  of  operation  in  all  the  cases  in 
which  there  was  not  a  general  purulent  peri- 
tonitis, provided  for  the  prevention  of  spreading 
infection  by  a  carefully  placed  barrier  of  gauze 
around  the  region  of  the  appendix,  the  removal 
of  the  appendix,  the  cleansing  of  the  infected 
area,  and  the  placing  of  drainage  for  this  region. 
There  was  a  minimum  amount  of  manipulation 
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in  the  abdomen,  and  the  whole  operation  was 
accomplished  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 
Basing  my  deductions  upon  the  experience 
derived  from  my  own  operations,  I  believe  that 
the  following  conclusions  are  warranted: 

(1)  Delay  is  indicated  in  mild  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  recovery  without 
operation. 

(2)  Immediate  operation  is  indicated  in  all 
other  cases  of  acute  appendicitis. 

THE     BACTEBIOLOOT     OF     OENEBAL     PERITONITIS. 

BT  THO>Ua  1.  MAMAHAM,  M,D.,  BOSTON. 

From  the  Clinico-Patholooieal  Labomtory  of  <A«  MauaehvtetU 
Oeneral  HotpHal,  Boston. 

The  bacteriology  of  general  peritonitis  is  per- 
haps best  approached  by  studjdng  the  sources 
of  the  peritonitis  and  the  organisms  found  at 
autopsy.  The  following  represents  a  study  of 
the  bacteriology  of  the  fatal  cases  of  general 
peritonitis  which  came  to  autopsy  in  the  clinico- 
pathological  laboratory  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  during  the  past  eight  years. 
In  this  period  1,000  autopsies  were  performed, 
and  out  of  this  number  110  cases  presented  the 
lesions  of  general  peritonitis. 

The  facts  obtained  are  of  special  value  as  they 
represent  the  observations  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Wright 
and  Dr.  Oscar  Richardson,  and  to  them  I  am 
greatly  indebted  for  the  iise  of  their  material. 
Furthermore,  there  can  be  no  question  in  these 
cases  in  regard  to  the  degree  or  the  extent  of 
the  peritonitis.  Only  those  cases  have  been 
included  where  the  entire  cavity  was  involved 
and  an  inflammatory  exudate  of  the  general 
peritoneum  was  present. 

The  data  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  these 
cases  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

I  have  classified  the  facts  obtained  from  these 
eases  to  indicate: 

(1)  The  source  of  infection. 

(2)  The  presence  or  absence  of  septicemia. 

(3)  As  to  whether  the  infection  is  pure  or  mixed. 

(4)  The  organism  or  group  of  organisms  causing  general 
peritonitis. 

The  sources  of  infection  causing  the  general 
peritonitis  in  this  group  of  cases  were  as  follows: 

Perforated  appendix,  24  cases. 

Perforated  appendix  with  abscess  formation,  9  cases, 
making  a  total  of  33  cases  of  appendicitis  causing  general 
peritonitis. 

PeritonitiB  developing  subsequent  to  laparotomy  for 
otiier  than  suppurative  conditions,  15  cases. 

Perforation  of  the  large  intestine  including  the  rectum, 
8  cases. 

Where  the  source  of  the  infection  was  not  found,  0  oases. 

Salpingectomy  for  pus  tubes,  7  cases. 

Qastric  ulcer  with  operation  for  perforation,  6  cases. 

Typhoid  perforation,  6  cases. 

The  extension  of  adjacent  suppuration  into  the  perito- 
neal cavity,  4  cases. 

Extension  of  suppurative  process  from  pleural  cavity, 
4  cases. 

Following   colotomy,  4  cases. 

Perforation  of  small  intestine,  3  cases. 

Hemorrhage  pancreatitis,  1  case. 

Extrar-utenne  pregnancy,  2  cases. 

Ulcerative  cholecystitis,  1  case. 

Pylephlebitis,  1  case. 

Intestinal  obstruction,  1  case. 


Septicemia.  —  The  presence  of  septicemia  in 
the  fatal  cases  of  general  peritonitis  is  frequent. 

1  found  that  29%  of  all  the  cases  showed  a  sep- 
ticemia. The  organisms  causing  the  septicemia 
are  as  follows: 

Streptococcus  pyogenes,  24  cases. 
Pneumococcus,  5  cases. 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  2  cases. 
Bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus,  1  case 

In  the  9  cases  of  idiopathic  peritonitis,  septi- 
cemia was  present  in  7  cases,  in  the  following 
proportion: 

Streptococcus  septicemia,  4  cases. 
Pneumococcus  septicemia,  3  cases. 

Bacteria  Causing  the  Peritonitis.  —  Cases  In 
which  the  peritoneal  infection  was  pure: 

Streptococcus,  20  cases. 

Bacillus  coli  communis,  12  cases. 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  6  cases. 

Pneumococcus,  7  cases. 

Bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus,  7  cases. 

Cases  in  which  the  peritoneal  infection  was 
mixed: 

Streptococcus  and  Colon  bacillus,  28  cases. 
Streptococcus  and  Bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus,  3  cases. 
Staphylococcus  and  Colon  bacillus.  2  cases. 
Streptococcus,  Colon  bacillus  and  Mucosus  capsulatus, 

2  cases. 

Streptococcus  and  Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus,  1  case. 
Pneumococcus  and  Colon  bacillus,  1  case. 

The  cases  where  the  number  of  organisms  were 
innumerable: 

One  case  and  in  21  cases  the  bacteriological  examination 

is  not  stated. 

From  these  observations  it  is  to  be  concluded 
that  the  streptococcus,  both  in  pure  and  mixed 
infections,  is  the  organism  causing  the  lesions  in 
43%  of  the  cases.  In  the  other  47%  of  the  cases 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  table  where  the 
relative  frequency  can  be  seen  in  the  column  of 
totals. 

The  bacteriology  of  the  fibrinous  exudate 
found  in  acute  septic  peritonitis  is  also  of  im- 
portance, and  I  will  recall  to  you  the  observa- 
tions made  in  nineteen  cases  which  I  presented 
in  a  paper  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical 
Sciences  in  April.* 

Material  was  collected  from  19  cases  of  acute 
peritonitis.  In  17  of  these  cases  bacteria  was 
found  in  the  fibrin.  In  2  cases  organisms  were 
present  in  coverglass  and  culture,  but  could  not 
be  identified  in  the  fibrin. 

It  is  to  be  concluded  from  the  observations  in 
these  nineteen  cases  that  in  most  cases  of  acute 
peritonitis  with  fibrinous  exudation,  bacteria 
are  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  fibrin. 

THE  BESUI/re  OF  OPERATIVE  TREATMENT  OF  GEN- 
ERAL PERITONITIS  POLIiOWINQ  APPENDICTTIS, 
AT  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL, 
DURING  THE   PAST  FIVE   TEARS. 

BT  WnjJAM  C.  QUIMBT,  M.D.,  BOSTON. 

To  draw  statistical  deductions  from  the  records 
of  such  a  class  of  eases  as  that  of  general  peri- 

I  JounudTof  MsdieaQRsnareb,  Jum  ,1903,  vol.  ix.  p.  44S. 
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tonitis  following  appendicitis  must  involve  a 
certain  amount  of  error.  The  conceptions  and 
definitions  of  what  constitutes  a  general  peri- 
tonitis are  so  infinitely  varied  that  at  first  sight 
it  might  seem  that  any  such  numerical  expression 
of  results  would  be  absolutely  invalidated. 
While  from  the  point  of  view  of  absolute  accu- 
racy this  is  true,  nevertheless,  generd  conclu- 
sions approximating  the  truth  can  doubtless  be 
drawn.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  hope  of  general 
rather  than  specific  accuracy  that  the  following 
results  are  offered. 

In  the  records  are  found  classed  as  general 
peritonitis  all  grades  of  cases,  from  those  of 
appendix  abscess  with  a  certain  amount  of  clear 
fluid  free  about  it,  to  those  cases  where  the 
appendix,  sloughing  and  gangrenous,  has  not 
become  walled  off,  and  pus  is  found  in  literally 
every  region  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  imme- 
diately becomes  evident  that  some  definition  of 
general  peritonitis  must  be  devised  according 
to  which  the  cases  may  be  classified. 

Since  the  formation  of  pus  is  the  latest  stage 
of  such  inflammatory  conditions  as  this  of  which 
we  treat,  and  since  there  is  in  every  case,  the 
greatest  probability  of  its  containing  infectious 
organisms,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  consider 
a  case  one  of  undoubted  general  peritonitis  where 
at  operation  it  was  demonstrated  that  pus  was 
situated  throughout  the  cavity,  and  to  consider 
as  doubtful  those  cases  where  it  was  localized 
in  the  flank  or  pelvis,  and  so  on. 

This  classification  is  necessarily  arbitrary,  and 
at  the  most  can  only  succeed  in  separating  the 
cases  into  two  groups,  the  first  of  which  includes 
those  casesin  which  the  process  is  spreading,  while 
the  second  concerns  orJy  those  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  already  general,  as  judged 
by  the  diffuse  localization  of  pus. 

As  types  of  these  two  groups,  the  following 
brief  cases  may  serve  to  make  the  distinction 
somewhat  clearer.: 

GROUP  1.    SFBEADINO  PBIUT0NITI9. 

Man,  thirty  years.  Sick  two  days.  Marked  spasm 
and  tenderness  of  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen; 
none  on  the  left.  No  shifting  dullness.  Temperature 
102°,  pulse  108,  respiration  30,  whites  17,000.  Opera- 
tion showed  pus  in  the  pelvis  and  cecal  region,  with  a 
slight  amount  of  turbid  fluid  in  the  right  flank. 
Appendix  gangrenous.  The  culture  showed  colon 
bacilli. 

GROUP  2.      OBNBRAIi  PBRTTONITIS. 

Man,  twenty-three  years.  Sick  two  days.  Pale, 
peritoneal  facies.  Abdomen  sli^tly  distended  and 
especially  tender  in  the  right  lower  quadrant.  Dull 
in  both  flanks,  and  above  the  pubes,  the  dullness 
shifting  with  change  of  position.  Temperature,  100.4°, 
pulse  100,  respiration  34,  whites  16,(XK),  iodine  reac- 
tion positive. 

Operation  showed  a  large  amount  of  cloudy  fluid, 
on  entering  the  cavity.  Thick  pus  was  found  about 
the  appendix,  and  in  the  pelvis,  while  the  epigastrium, 
hypogastrium,  left  flank  and  splenic  regions  contained 
a  turbid  sero-purulent  fluid,  appendix  perforated  and 
gangrenous.  Culture  from  hypogastrium  showed 
streptococci. 


In  collecting  the  following  figures,  only  the 
operated  cases  have  been  considered. 

Taking  the  cases  as  found,  the  following  can 
be  deduced: 

Whole  number  of  cases,  161.  Lived  55    34% 

Died  106      66% 
Average  age  23  years;  Males  72%,  Females  28% 

18    72% 

8  23% 

27  77% 

15  35% 

28  65% 

9  36% 

16  64% 

16  48% 

17  52% 

Excluding  all  cases  except  those  which  fall 
within  the  reqirements  of  our  second  group,  we 
find  the  following: 


By  year. 

Number  of  eaaw. 

1899 

25 

Lived 
Died 

1900 

35 

Lived 
Died 

1901 

43 

Lived 
Died 

1902 

25 

Lived 
Died 

1903 

33 

Lived 
Died 

Number  of  cases  of  undoubted 
general  peritonitis,  81, 


Lived  24 
Died   57 


30% 
70% 


Of  the  above  57  fatal  cases,  the  various  times 
of  death  after  operation  may  be  summed  up  thus: 

Within  the  first  24  hours  after  operation,  17  or  30%  died. 

On  the  2d  day  after  operation,  7  or  12%  died. 

On  the  3d  day  after  operation,  8  or  14%  died. 

On  the  4th  day  after  operation,  3  or  5%  died. 

On  the  5th  day  after  operation,  4  or  7%  died. 

On  the  6th  day  after  operation,  3  or  5%  died. 

On  the  7th  day  after  operation,  3  or  5%  died. 

During  the  2d  weelc,  after  op>eration,  7  or  12%  died. 

Over  two  weeks  after  operation,  5  or  9%  died. 

Of  these  fatal  cases,  those  which  were  ill  the 
shortest  time  before  operation  seem  in  general 
to  be  those  which  survived  it  the  longest,  though 
the  data  are  too  inconclusive  to  express  this 
point  numerically. 

As  to  the  results  following  different  methods 
of  operation,  such  as  washing  versus  wiping,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  draw  conclusions,  since 
in  practically  all  cases  the  abdomen  was  more 
or  less  thoroughly  washed  with  salt  solution  at 
some  period  of  the  operation. 

So,  too,  the  reports  of  cultures  as  they  stand 
in  the  records  do  not  suflUce  to  deduce  anything 
as  regards  the  relative  toxicity  of  the  various 
bacteria  found. 

A  secondary  operation  for  the  condition  of 
peritonitis,  following  the  primary  one,  seems 
from  our  cases  to  be  almost  invariably  fatal, 
only  one  case  having  survived. 


1itpott0  of  ^ctttte^. 

SUFFOLK    DISTRICT   MEDICAL   SOCIETY,    IN 

CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE  BOSTON 

MEDICAL    LIBRARY. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Section  for  Surgery  was  held  at 
the  Boston  Medical  Library  on  Jan.  4, 1905,  Dr.  F.  B. 
Harrinoton  b  the  chair.  The  subject  for  tine  evening 
was 
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THK  TBBATMBNT  OT  AFFUNDICITIS. 
DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Houbr  Gagb,  Worcester:  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  for  your  kind  invitation  to  share  in  this 
discussion,  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  thank 
you,  and  the  officers  of  these  meetings,  for  the  very 
attractive  program  which  you  have  arranged  for  this 
winter,  and  for  the  very  cordial  invitation  to  be  present, 
■  iriiich  you  have  extended  to  us  who  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  live  here. 

The  papers  and  the  discussion  this  evening  have 
been  very  interesting  and  very  profitable.  It  is  cer- 
tainly important  that  we  should  arrive,  if  possible,  at 
some  definite  and  easily  comprehended  rules  for  action 
in  so  common  an  affection  as  i^pendidtis.  But  the 
larger  my  eroerience,  the  less  able  I  feel  to  formulate 
any  simple,  definite  rule,  by  which  I  am  led  to  decide 
for  or  against  operation  in  these  cases.  The  personal 
equation  of  one  s  judgment,  training  and  temperament 
enters  so  largely  mto  the  decision,  that  it  makes  the 
attempt  to  formulate  any  rule  which  coidd  be  safely 
followed  by  the  profession  at  large  se«a  well-nigh 
hopeless.  There  are,  however,  oertiun  general  prin- 
ciples which  may  properly,  and  do  to  a  large  extent, 
iniSuence  all  of  us. 

In  a  ]}erfectly  typical  case  of  acute  appendicitis  I 
ean  see  little  reason  for  postponing  interference.  I 
can  say  now,  more  strongly  even  than  I  have  before, 
that  I  have  never  regretted  an  early  operation,  but 
have  often  regretted  being  obliged  to  do  a  late  one, 
eiliier  through  my  own   or  another's  procrastination. 

If  it  were  true  that  a  localized  inflammation  would 
remain  localized,  and  meanwhile  the  protection  of  the 
p«ritoneal  cavity  would  become  stronger  and  more 
complete,  there  would  be  some  excuse  for  delay.  But 
how  often  we  find  an  isolated  abscess  with  its  walls 
covered  with  coagulated  lymph,  and  this  same  Ijrmph 
extending  into  the  protective  wall  of  the  abscess,  be- 
tween the  adherent  coils  of  intestines,  indicating  an 
extension  of  the  infection;  and  on  carefully  separating 
these  coils  and  following  the  path  of  the  lymph,  come 
upon  a  second  abscess,  and  in  later  cases,  upon  even 
more  generally  diffused  suppuration.  If  there  has  been 
no  such  extension,  it  seems  to  me  that  with  a  profier 
and  careful  technique,  the  danger  of  extending  the 
firid  of  infection  by  operation  is  practically  noUiing, 
iriiile  if  the  infection  be  of  the  active,  progressive  type, 
interference  can  never  be  too  early. 

Of  course  there  are  cases  which,  when  first  seen,  have 
progressed  so  far  that  etherization  and  operation  are 
out  of  the  question;  and  others  which  are  so  mild  that 
haste  seems  wholly  unnecessary.  The  selection  of 
tiiese  must  always  be  left  to  each  individual  suigeon's 
judgment  and  surgical  sense;  they  can  never  be  decided 
by  rule.  But  in  the  average  case,  when  the  picture  is 
complete,  and  the  diagnosis  only  too  apparent,  it  can 
be  safely  said,  I  thii^,  that  prompt  and  immediate 
operations  are  almost  always  best. 

The  problem  is  much  more  difficult  and  complex 
in  the  milder  atjrpical  forms,  when  the  process  is  sub- 
acute, the  picture  incomplete,  and  many  of  the  usual 
symptoms  lacking,  when  the  (hagnosis,  though  it  seems 
probable,  is  by  no  means  certain,  cases  ^ere  the  ten- 
derness and  muscular  resistance  are  often  wholly 
wanting,  or  where  pain  and  tenderness,  though  defi- 
mtdy  localized,  are  present  only  for  a  very  few  hours. 
Tbsx  are  the  cases  which  come  to  the  surgeon  between 
the  attacks,  present  no  physical  signs,  and  must  be 
judged  wholly  from  the  patient's  or  attending  physi- 
cian's story.  Some  of  them  are  real,  some  of  them  are 
not.  SoBae  of  them  are  among  the  most  brilliant  of 
our  operative  successes,  judged  from  the  permanent 


improvement    in   general   health    whidi  sometimes 
follows. 

But  not  all  of  them  are  retdly  appendicitis,  and  not 
all  of  them  are  proper  subjects  for  operation.  The 
temptation  to  operate  is  strong,  because  the  danger 
is  nothing,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  avoidance  of 
unnecessary  mutilation  is  demanded  of  surgery  now 
more  than  ever,  because  it  is  so  easy  and  so  safe.  Hie 
ability  to  recognize,  and  the  courage  to  maintain  the 
wrong  time  for  operation,  as  well  as  the  right,  is  quite 
as  necessary  to  the  possession  of  the  highest  surgical 
skill,  as  manual  dexterity,  and  this  class  of  cases  de- 
mands that  ability  in  the  bluest  d^ree.  Dday  in 
these  cases  is  not  only  permissible  but  obligatory,  until 
the  rAle  of  the  appeiiujix,  as  a  causative  factor,  shall 
have  been  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

I  am  unable  to  see  that  Sir  WiUiam  Maeewen,  in  his 
recent  lecture,  has  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  function  of  the  fu>pendix,  or  given  any  sufficient 
reason  for  supponng  that  its  removal  interferes  with 
the  normal  functions  of  the  body;  but  necessary  or 
unnecessary,  the  removal  of  normal  appendices  on 
mere  suspicion  seems  to  me  much  to  be  ^plored. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Burrkll:  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  as 
the  subject  of  ^pendicitis  has  been  very  well  summar- 
ized by  the  various  speakers.  Ochsner's  treatment 
of  appendicitis  has  been  alluded  to  and  no  one  has 
spoken  of  practical  experience  with  this  method  of 
of  treatment.  I  have  used  Ochsner's  treatment  in 
selected  cases.  When  I  see  a  patient  who  has  an  acute 
appendicitis  which  has  been  going  on  four  or  five  days 
with  symptoms  that  indicate  that  the  process  about 
the  appendix  is  not  walled  off  —  if  there  is  srane  good 
and  sufficient  reason  for  not  op»«ting,  for  example, 
an  intercurrent  affection,  such  as  pregnancy,  severe 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia  —  I  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
Ochsner's  treatment  to  assist  nature  in  walling  off 
the  process  of  inflammation  about  the  appendix. 

Ochsner's  treatment  as  I  have  carried  it  out  consists 
of  the  following  measures:  gastric  lavage,  in  cases  of 
nausea  and  vomiting;  no  food  by  mouth;  the  patient's 
strength  to  be  supported  by  pre-cugested,  non-irritating, 
nutrient  enemata,  four  ounces  at  a  time,  every  four 
to  six  hours;  water  may  be  given  by  mouth  and,  when 
necessary,  morphia  is  given  hypodennically  to  control 
the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine.  In  several 
instances  I  have  used  the  Ochsner  treatment  where  the 
patient  for  some  reason  has  been  violently  shaken 
up,  for  example,  in  transportation.  But  I  wish  it 
clearly  understood  that  I  only  use  Ochsner's  treatment 
long  enough  to  wall  off  the  inflammatory  process  about 
the  appendix.  I  then  operate  and  remove  the  appen- 
dix. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the 
Ochsner  treatment  as  applicable  to  all  cases  of  appen- 
dicitis. I  entirely  agree  with  the  position  taken  by 
Dr.  Richardson,  that  the  sooner  an  acutely  inflamed 
appendix  is  removed  the  better.  The  difficulty  in 
applying  Ochsner's  treatment  to  appendicitis  is  that 
personally  I  do  not  possess  sufficient  diagnostic  skill 
to  assert  that  in  an  individual  case  the  appendix  is 
or  is  not  seriously  inflamed.  An  inflamed  appendix, 
unfortunatdy,  does  not  necessarily  manifest  itself  by 
sufficientiy  conspicuous  symptoms  to  warrant  our 
stating  whether  it  is  mildly  inflamed  or  whether  it  is 
gangrenous.  Repeatedly,  in  my  own  experience  and 
in  that  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  seen  cases  that  were 
supposed  to  be  mild  cases  of  appendicitis  operated 
upon,  and  a  gangrenous  appendix  found  and  removed. 
Ochsner's  treatment  is  logically  a  capital  method  of 
assisting  nature  in  walling  off  an  inflamed  process. 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Smith  has  been  kind  enough  to  look 
up  cases  of  appendicitis  that  I  have  treated  by  the 
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Ochsner  metiiod  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  In 
addition  to  these  I  have  looked  over  my  own  records 
and  tlioae  of  the  Children's  Hospital  where  I  have 
used  Ochsner's  treatment.  I  find  that  in  all  there  are 
twenty-three  cases.  An  analysis  of  these  cases,  as  to 
whether  Ochsner's  treatment  was  a  valuable  measure  or 
not,  makes  it  clear  to  me  that  in  selected  cases  it  is  a 
measure  of  distinct  benefit.  In  only  one  case  of  this 
series  have  I  any  question  as  to  uie  advisability  of 
having  adopted  wis  method  of  treatment.  There  can 
be  but  little  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  Odisner's 
method  of  treatment  in  any  case  that  for  good  and 
sufficient  reason  cannot  be  operated  upon  at  once. 

Db.  Wm.  N.  Swift,  New  Bedford:  Every  attack  of 
appendicitis  indicates  operation,  in  my  opinion,  unless 
something  in  the  patient's  condition  prohibits  it,  — 
immediate  operation,  except  in  very  mild  cases,  and 
subsequent  removal  of  the  appendix  in  such  cases. 
By  immediate  operation,  I  mean  that  the  operation 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  clear  and 
the  preparations  can  be  made.  A  delay  of  a  few  hours 
may  nutke  a  vast  difference  in  the  prognosis,  if  the 
appendix  be  gangrenous  or  ruptured  or  on  the  point  of 
rupture.  If  the  onset  is  mild,  the  temperature  and 
piuse  fall  to  nearly  normal  and  the  local  signs  diminish 
about  the  time  we  are  able  to  make  a  diagnosis,  we 
are  justified  in  waiting,  but  if  the  tenderness  over  the 
appendix  persists  for  several  days  and  does  not  grow 
less  from  day  to  day,  I  believe  that  delay  is  dangerous 
and  operation  should  be  done.  In  such  cases  there 
will,  in  my  esqperienoe,  be  found  a  constriction  or  ob- 
struction at  some  point  in  the  appendix  wil^  distention 
of  the  distal  portion. 

When  the  case  is  not  seen  before  a  mass  can  be  felt 
in  the  appendix  region,  operation  is  always  indicated 
with  as  fittle  delay  as  possible.  The  subjective  symp- 
toms in  such  cases  ^ve  very  little  indication  of  the 
character  or  the  extent  of  the  process  that  may  be 
going  on.  Such  conditions  may  clear  up  spontane- 
ously, but  usually  there  is  too  much  pus  to  be  absorbed, 
and,  while  we  are  waiting  for  it  to  be  more  securely 
walled  ofif  from  the.  abdominal  cavity,  serious  mischief 
may  be  caused  by  the  burrowing,  or  it  may  be  on  the 
point  of  discharging  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  into 
the  intestines.  As  I  have  said,  the  subjective  symp- 
toms cannot  be  relied  on  to  indicate  the  condition, 
for  when  the  patient  seems  to  be  doing  well,  he  may 
be  on  the  verge  of  a  fatal  accident.  It  is  always  of 
immense  advantage  to  remove  the  appendix  itself,  and 
the  longer  the  delay  the  more  difficult  this  is  made. 
When  an  appendix  abscess  is  simply  opened  and  drained 
the  case  may  do  well,  but  often  secondary  operations 
are  necessary  and  these  are  always  complicated. 

I  have  never  seen  general  peritonitis  caused  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  wall  of  an  appendix  abscess.  I 
have  broken  up  the  wall  of  such  an  abscess  in  a  great 
many  cases,  of  course  using  as  much  care  as  possible 
against  infection.  The  removal  of  a  mass  of  inflam- 
matory exudation  and  infiltrated  omentum,  usually 
forming  a  part  of  the  abscess  wall  and  often  studded 
with  miliary  abscesses,  is  important.  When  the  case 
has  gone  on  for  ten  days  or  more,  the  inflammatory 
exudation  has  become  so  much  organized  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  remove  the  appendix  without  too 
much  violence. 

I  believe  that  operation  should  be  done  in  every 
case  unless  the  patient's  condition  is  so  desperate  that 
any  interference  is  dangerous.  When  the  patient's 
condition  is  not  good,  there  should  be  very  little 
manipulation.  The  time  of  operation  should  always 
be  short.  In  pus  cases  the  incision  should  be  large 
enough  to  give  a  clear  view  and  free  drainage. 

In  regard  to  incision,  I  think  there  is  always  an 


advantage  in  the  muscle-splitting  method  throu^ 
the  oblique  muscles,  except  in  general  peritonitis.  I 
always  make  my  skin  cut  well  out  towards  the  iliac 
spine.  The  greatest  advantage  is,  that  one  comes 
directly  on  the  appendix,  or  the  appendix  abfloen. 
If  the  case  be  a  clean  one,  the  results  by  the  method 
are  perfectly  satisfactory  by  closing  the  wound  with 
catgut  in  layers.  If  more  room  be  needed,  the  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis  may  be  cut,  either  above  fx 
below,  the  intestines  pushed  ofif  with  gauze  and  the 
drain  from  the  infected  area  be  brought  out  along  the 
side  of  the  pelvis.  This  metliod  of  drainage  is  eai>e- 
cially  important  where  there  is  pus  deep  in  the  pelvis. 
With  the  patient  well  over  on  the  ri^t  side,  this  makes 
a  very  perfect  gravity  drain.  In  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  stump,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  tie  off 
with  catgut,  burn  the  appendix  oB  and  bury  the  stump. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  better  to  simply  cauteriie 
the  stump  without  burying  it.  This  I  have  dooB  in 
my  last  cases.  I  suppose  everyone  who  has  operated 
on  a  number  of  cases  of  chronic  i^pendicitis  must  be 
impressed  by  the  reflex  symptoms  caused  by  a  diaeaaed 
appendix.  The  digestive  and  gjeneral  nervous  dis- 
turbances caused  by  such  a  condition  are  very  marked. 
The  improvement  in  the  nervous  system  and  in  the 
general  health  of  the  patient,  after  operation,  is  often 
surpriang.  It  aoema  to  me  that  not  enough  emphaos 
has  been  put  on  reflex  symptoms  caused  by  conmic 
appendicitis. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  last  100  cases  of 
acute  appendicitis,  no  interval  cases  included,  oper- 
ated on  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  New  Bedford.  E^^t 
died,  six  general  peritonitis.  In  each  case  the  genosl 
peritonitis  preceded  the  operation.  Two  geonsl 
septicemia.  Appendix  removed  in  89  cases.  In  11 
cases  not  removed.  In  37  cases  wound  closed  at 
once  without  drainage.  Last  50  cases  of  acute  appen- 
dicitis operated  on.  One  death.  Patient  sixty,  poor 
condition,  gangrenous  appendix,  general  septioonia. 
No  general  peritomtis  as  shown  by  autopsy.  In  43 
cases  the  appendix  was  removed.  In  7  cases  not  re- 
moved. In  24  cases  the  wound  was  closed  at  onoe 
without  drainage.  Of  these  24  cases  6  were  opwated 
on  the  first  day  of  the  disease,  7  on  the  second  day,  5 
on  the  third  day  and  in  6  the  duration  of  the  disease 
was  unknown. 

Dr.  John  C.  Munro:  I  have  to-day  carefully  re- 
viewed aU  my  cases  of  operation  for  appendicitis  and 
I  am  growing  more  and  more  sceptical  of  the  diagnosis 
of  acute  general  peritonitis.  I  find  that  I  have  cata^ 
logued  only  13  cases  as  acute  general  peritonitis,  and  d 
these  I  should  to-day  reject  6  as  not  coming  witlun  that 
category  according  to  my  present  ideas.  Of  the  re- 
maining 7  cases  a  few  are  doubtful. 

The  more  I  see  of  these  severe,  diffuse  typea,  emu- 
lating or  diagnosticated  as  general  infectious  p«'itonitis, 
the  less  do  I  meddle  with  them  at  ofteration.  I  have 
found  in  my  own  experience  and  I  also  find  in  analysing 
the  published  repnirts  of  surgeons  who  are  advocates 
of  extensive  irrigation  that  although  the  cases  tempo- 
rarily improve,  that  is,  those  that  do  not  die  at  onoe 
from  the  mechanical  shock  that  irrigation  is  bound  to 
produce,  they  are  very  liable  to  suddenly  collapse  and 
die  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  so.  In  other  'words,  I 
believe  that  a  peritonitis  apparently  general,  but  leaUy 
quite  localized  so  far  as  infectious  quality  goes,  is  made 
a  bona  fide  general  peritonitis  by  indiscriminate  irriga- 
tion. I  am  positive  that  my  results  are  better  now 
that  I  am  content  with  free  local  drainage  without 
disturbance  of  the  intestines  more  than  is  abeolut^ 
necessary. 

Furthermore,  in  cases  seen  after  forty-^^t  hours 
from  onset,  where  the  clinical  evidence  goes  to  show  s 
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general  abdominal  infection,  I  am  more  and  more  in- 
clined to  reeort  to  the  so-called  Ochsner  treatment, 
watching  the  patient  closely  from  hour  to  hour,  and  if 
after  twelve  hours  there  is  no  gain  or  the  treatment  is 
ai^Mvently  inf4)plicable  then  I  operate,  but  ordinarily, 
they  do  quiet  down  at  once,  and  within  a  few  days  they 
are  cases  of  local  and  not  general  or  diffuse  infection, 
they  have  made  antitoxin  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
be  of  great  help  and  an  <q)eration  is  easily  and  safely 
done. 

The  cases  that  I  dread  most  and  that  I  hesitate  to 
use  this  form  of  treatment  in,  are  those  where  the 
family  physician  has  administered  large  doses  of 
cathwtics  so  that  the  peristaltic  action  b  not  liable  to 
subside  under  starvation.  It  is  then  safer  to  open  and 
drain  rather  than  wait.  If  this  section  can  do  no  more 
than  to  impress  on  the  general  practitioner  that  the 
worst  possible  treatment  of  an  appendicitis  in  the 
early  stages  is  the  administration  of  cathartics  it  will 
not  have  lived  in  vain.  It  is  this  method  of  treatment 
t^t  makes  general  peritonitis  in  cases  that  should 
remain  locally  infected. 

Dr.  Buriell  has  spoken  about  subphrenic  abscesses. 
From  a  number  of  observations  at  operation  and  au- 
topsy, I  believe  that  a  larger  proportion  than  the  books 
recognize  are  direct  extensions  from  hepatic  abscesses. 
In  other  words,  the  late  cases  of  which  he  makes  men- 
tion are  liable  to  follow  such  abscesses  which  are  the 
results  of  portal  pylephlebitis,  a  type  of  infection 
generally  slow  and  insidious,  whereas  the  subphrenic 
abscesses  that  come  early  are  apt  to  be  direct  exten- 
sions of  the  infection  through  the  inter-peritoneal 
lymphatics.  In  the  former  class  I  believe  that  access 
is  best  gained  directly  through  the  abdomen,  evacuat- 
ing the  hepatic  sources  at  the  same  time. 

A  word  with  regard  to  enterostomy.  I  have  only 
made  use  of  it  for  distention  of  the  small  gut  coming 
after  operation  on  the  appendix.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  indicated  elsewhere  and  I  prefer  to  use  a  rubber 
catheter  raliier  than  the  rigid  Mixter  tube. 

I  cannot  indorse  Dr.  Stevens'  description  of  general 
peritonitis  because  I  have  seen  too  manv  cases  with 
a  localized  infection,  some  of  them  fatal,  that  would  be 
classed  under  general  peritonitis  according  to  his  ar- 
rangement; whSe  on  the  otiier  hand  I  have  seen  genu- 
ine purulent  peritonitis  with  normal  pulse  and 
temperature. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Cushino:  To  have  a  clear  xmderstanding 
of  the  frequency  with  which  death  follows  appendicitis, 
when  complicated  by  general  peritonitis,  it  is  requisite 
that  the  term  "  general  peritonitis "  be  accurately 
defined.  We  may  assume  that  general  septic  perito- 
nitis is  meant  and  not  merely  an  adhesion  of  peritoneal 
surfaces,  such  as  may  arise  from  various  causes  which 
are  not  dangerous.  Those  of  us  who  did  much  abdomi- 
nal work  before  surgical  technic  was  worked  up  to  a 
satisfactory  condition  have  a  grim  remembrance  of 
geno'al  peritonitis  as  a  condition  in  which  all  patients 
used  to  die,  and  neither  drainage  nor  irrigation  nor 
anything  else  could  save  them.  There  was  not  much 
pus  but  a  well-marked  condition  of  the  intestines  with 
injection  of  the  vessds,  loss  of  polish,  and  exudation  of 
lymph  and  a  seropurulent  fluid.  Ilie  mere  fact  that 
there  is  free  fluid  in  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  even 
if  it  is  frankly  purulent,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
there  is  general  peritonitis,  and  I  think  that  it  is  fair 
to  assimie  that  in  the  cases  which  recovered  the  vital 
resistance  of  the  patient  was  such  that  the  peritonitis 
remained  localized  in  the  nei^borhood  of  the  appendix, 
whUe  the  rest  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  although  bathed 
in  the  purulent  .fluid,  withstood  the  infection. 

The  ages  of  the  patients  are  not  given  in  the  tables 
before  us,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the 


relation  of  age  was  to  mortality.  Qiildren  and  young 
persons  seem  to  have  a  greater  power  of  reabtanoe  and 
therefore  leas  mortality.  It  would  appear  tiiat  even 
during  the  short  period  of  inflammation  before  the 
api>endix  is  perforated  the  system  of  the  patient  is 
developing  its  powers  of  resistance,  so  that  when  rup- 
ture occurs,  even  although  pus  or  serum  is  quite  free  m 
the  abdomen,  yet  if  drainage  is  furnished  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cases  recover.  We  observe  an  analogous 
process  in  inflammationB  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  for  if 
the  pus  has  been  confined  to  the  tube  for  a  fortni^t 
or  so,  even  if  it  is  spilled  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
during  operation,  the  patient  seems  protected  from 
generalperitonitis  by  an  acquired  immunity. 

Dr.  Fred  T.  Murpbt:  I  wish  to  report  the  results 
of  some  experiments  on  the  drainage  of  the  general 
abdominal  cavity  of  cats.  I  have  u>und  that  gauze 
wicks  and  cigarette  drains  are  walled  off  from  tiie  gen- 
eral abdominal  cavity  in  about  eighteen  hours,  and 
glass  tubes  and  rubber-tissue  drains  in  about  seventy- 
two  hours.  In  my  opinion  these  figures  represent  the 
maximum  interval  during  which  it  is  posable  to 
drain  the  general  abdominal  cavity  with  the  materials 
used,  except  in  the  case  of  a  general  purulent  perito- 
nitis. The  graieral  purulent  peritonitis  may  be  (frained 
for  a  longer  time  because  the  peritoneum  has  lost  ^e 
power  to  form  adhesions,  but  in  this  type  of  case  drain- 
age of  the  general  septic  cavity  has  been  found  to  be 
without  value.  Where  the  peritoneum  has  been 
irritated  and  has  begun  to  form  adhesions,  as  in  the 
ordinary  case  of  intra-abdominal  infection,  the  drains 
are  probably  walled  off  much  more  speedOy. 

Ikund  ftitnature* 

A  Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
Embracing  the  Entire  Range  of  Science  and 
Practical   Medicine  and  Allied  Science.    By 
various  writers.    A  new  edition,  completely 
revised  and  rewritten.    Edited  by  Albert  H. 
Buck,  M.D.,    Illustrated.    New  York:    Wil- 
liam   Wood  &  Company.     1904. 
The  final  volumes  of  this  handbook,  it  is  hardly 
necessary   to   say,   maintain   the   exceptionally 
high  standard  set  by  the  earlier  volumes.    In 
bringing  this  work  to  a  succeesful  conclusion, 
with  the  various  complications  which  must  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  its  preparation.  Dr.  Buck 
deserves  the  highest  degree  of  credit.    In  his 
final  editorial  note  he  acknowledges  his  indebted- 
ness to  the  various  contributors,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  however  essential  the  indi- 
vidual contributions  may  be,  the  work  of  arrange- 
ment is  even  greater.    In  general,  as  we  have 
looked  over  each  succeeding  volume,  we  have 
been  impressed  with  the  evident  care  which  the 
individual  writers  have  taken  in  the  preparation 
of   their   respective   articles.    The   illustrations 
have  often  been  by  elaborate  processes  and  much 
more  numerous  than  in  previous  editions,  colored 
plates  and  heliotypes  being  used  where  necessary. 
The  book  as  a  whole  will  no  doubt  stand  as  the 
best  epitome  of  medicine  in  the  English  language. 
That  a  new  edition  will  be  called  for  as  the  prog- 
ress of  medical  science  demands  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted.    We  commend  the  work  as  a  most 
valuable  book  of  reference.    The  final  volume 
is  concluded  by  an  admirable  index  which  adds 
much  to  the  general  usefulness  of  the  books. 
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THE   PRESENT  STATUS  OF  CANCER 
INVESTIGATION. 

We  have  recently  received  the  third  annual 
report  of  the  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Cancer  Com- 
mission of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  the 
fifth  annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  Cancer 
Laboratory  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health.  As  our  readers  are  no  doubt  generally 
aware,  vigorous  and  painstaking  study  has  been 
prosecuted  for  several  years  at  these  two  labora- 
tories on  the  question  of  cancer  etiology.  It  is 
also  generally  known  that  the  investigators  of 
the  two  laboratories  have  arrived  at  very  different 
conclusions  on  many  phases  of  the  subject.  On 
the  whole,  the  attitude  of  the  Harvard  investi- 
gators has  been  one  of  increasing  discouragement 
in  relation  to  the  protozoon  origin  of  the  disease, 
whereas  in  Buffalo  the  question  is  still  exciting 
much  interest  and  hope  that  through  further 
investigation  a  solution  of  the  problem  may  be 
reached.  We  naturally  cannot  at  the  present 
time  determine  which  body  of  workers  is  in  the 
right  or  how  far  their  conclusions  may  be  modi- 
fied by  the  investigations  of  the  next  few  years. 
It  is,  however,  of  importance  to  note  the  prelim- 
inary conclusions  which  students  of  various 
aspects  of  the  subject  have  reached. 

In  the  Harvard  report  five  authors  contribute 
communications.  Dr.  F.  B.  Mallory  offers  a 
contribution  to  the  classification  of  tumors  based 
in  part  on  his  latest  investigations  of  certain 
fibrils  revealed  by  recent  methods  of  staining. 
This  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  rational 
classification,  but  it  does  not  particularly  con- 
cern the  cancer  question.  Dr.  R.  B.  Greenough 
discusses  the  nature  of  the  cell  inclusions  of  cancer, 
a  subject  upon  which  he  has  previously  worked, 
and  among  others  reaches  the  following  conclu- 
sions: That  typical  cell  inclusions  are  practically 


constant  in  cancer  of  glandular  origin;  that  these 
inclusions  are  presumably  vacuoles;  that  the 
vacuoles  are  chiefly  a  phenomenon  of  cell  secre- 
tion, and  that,  in  general,  no  reason  exists  for 
the  interpretation  of  these  appearances  as  of 
parasitic  origin.  Drs.  Vose  and  Howe  have 
studied  the  effects  of  the  Rontgen  rays  upon 
cancer,  and  conclude  that  the  x-ray  cannot  be 
used  strongly  enough  to  effect  destruction  of  any 
but  the  shallowest  tiunors  without  the  production 
of  a  probably  non-healable  bum.  Surgery  should 
not  be  replaced  by  the  use  of  the  x-ray  even  in 
superficial  conditions.  Dr.  £.  H.  Nichols'  con- 
tribution to  this  report  contains  the  results  of 
his  work  on  the  implantation  of  tissue  and  its 
relation  to  cancer.     His  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Certain  types  of  epithelium  (epidermis),  both 
adult  and  fetal,  can  be  experimentally  removed  from 
their  normal  poaition  and  implanted  into  another  part 
of  the  same  animal,  and  under  those  circumstances 
can  maintain  their  "potentiality  of  growth,"  retain 
their  own  peculiar  charactw,  and  produce  nodules 
analogous  to  dermoid  cysts  or  more  complicated  tera- 
tomata. 

(2)  In  no  case  has  any  epithelium  of  a  hif^y 
differentiated  function  been  seen  to  mainttun  its  power 
of  growth  or  to  proliferate. 

(3)  The  "  potentiality  of  growth  "  is  greater  in  the 
case  of  fetal  than  it  is  in  that  of  adult  tissues. 

(4)  In  no  case  has  any  infiltration  of  surrounding 
tissue  of  the  tranq>lanted  epithelium  been  seen,  nor 
any  tendency  to  epithelial  metastases. 

(5)  Certain  fetal  connective  tissues  (cartilage)  can 
be  transplanted  in  the  same  way  as  epithelial  tissues, 
and  retain  their  "  potentiality  of  growth." 

(6)  Transplsinted  fetal  tissues  do  not  reproduce  the 
stage  of  development  at  which  they  are  transplanted, 
but  tend  to  reproduce  the  ultimate  stage  of  their  normal 
development. 

In  general,  therefore,  it  may  be  seen  that  at 
present  the  opinion  of  the  Cancer  Commission 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  is  one  of  extreme 
skepticism  regarding  the  recent  claims  made  by 
certain  students  of  the  subject.  The  work 
leading  to  these  conclusions  has  been  most  care- 
fully done  and  must  unquestionably  be  given 
much  weight  in  a  final  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  of  great  interest  to  turn 
to  the  report  of  the  Buffalo  Laboratory,  which 
takes  a  much  more  optimistic  view  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  work  in  the  future  along  lines  already 
laid  down. 

The  most  significant  article  in  this  report  is 
one  on  "  Cell  Inclusions  in  Careinoma"  by  G.  N. 
Calkins,  Ph.D.,  who  a  year  or  more  ago  was 
appointed  consulting  biologist  to  the  laboratory. 
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It  will  not  be  queetioned  that  Dr.  Calkins  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  render  an  opinion  upon  the  mor- 
pholc^cal  appearances  observed  in  cells.  He 
writes  the  most  important  contribution  to  the 
general  subject,  with  careful  analysis  of  his  find- 
ings in  a  study  of  various  growths.  He  finds,  in 
general,  that  there  are  two  main  groups  of  inclu- 
sions in  carcinoma,  encapsulated  and  without 
capsules.  Of  the  encapsulated  inclusions  he  finds 
several  forms  which  have  been  variously  and 
erroneously  interpreted  as  stages  in  the  life  history 
of  protossoon  parasites.  The  non-encapsulated 
inclusions,  he  thinks,  must  be  correctly  inter- 
preted before  any  hypothesLs  is  advanced.  Finally, 
he  entertains  the  possibility  at  least  that,  even 
though  few,  the  activity  of  parasites  may  be 
causative  of  tumor  growth.  This  article  is 
written  in  a  most  judicial  spirit  and  without 
dogmatism.  It  apparently  admits  that  the 
question  is  not  yet  wholly  closed  regarding  the 
parasitic  origin  of  cancer. 

Dr.  Gaylord  publishes  a  paper  on  the  analogy 
between  smallpox  and  cancer,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses Councilman's  work  and  compares  it  with 
the  appearances  in  cancer.  Other  papers,  many 
of  them  of  a  chemical  nature,  follow  in  this  report 
showing  evidence  of  much  painstaking  work, 
which  may  in  the  future  lead  to  results  the  im- 
portance of  which  are  not  yet  evident.  Dr. 
Roswell  Park  apparently  sees  much  reason  for 
continuing  investigations  already  begun  at  the 
laboratory,  and  points  out  the  advisability  of 
phjrBico-ohemical  study  and  work  on  practical 
questions  looking  toward  immunity  against  the 
disease.  As  one  looks  over  these  two  reports, 
different  as  they  are  in  their  general  attitude 
toward  the  problem,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  comparatively  little  has  been  done, 
except  in  a  negative  way,  toward  the  final  solu- 
tion of  the  questions  at  issue. 


SURGERY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  subject  of  surgery  of  the  nervous  S3rstem 
has  had  fewer  painstaking  students  than  its  im- 
portance warrants.  This  has,  no  doubt,  been  due 
partly  to  the  relative  lack  of  material  in  divided 
hospital  services,  and  partly  to  the  less  favorable 
outcome  than  pertains  in  other  departments  of 
operative  surgery.  It  is,  in  general,  leaving  out 
the  peripheral  system,  a  somewhat  discouraging 
field  from  a  purely  surgical  standpoint. 

As  is  generally  known,  owing  to  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  it  has  been 
possible  for  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing  to  control  the 


neurological  material  coming  to  that  institution 
and  thereby  to  gain  an  experience  in  surgery 
of  the  nervous  system  which  has  been  possible  to 
few  others.  Dr.  Gushing's  contributions  to  the 
general  subject  have  unquestionably  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  in  attracting  renewed 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  surgery  in  this 
part  of  the  body.  In  a  recent  article,  published 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  HospHai, 
Dr.  Cushing  summarizes  his  views  formed  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  makes  many  suggestions 
which  are  worthy  of  wide  publicity.  In  the  first 
place  he  insists  that  the  man  who  operates  should 
have  an  actual  interest  in  the  neurological  aspects 
of  the  case  beyond  the  mere  operative  procedure 
required.  He  sees  no  reason  why  the  same 
knowledge  should  not  be  expected  of  the  operator 
on  the  nervous  system  as  is  expected  of  the 
operator  on  an  abdominal  tumor.  We  have  no 
question  that  herein  is  expressed  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  exciting  general  interest  in  this 
department  of  surgery.  In  the  observations 
which  follow  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
Dr.  Cushing  takes  a  somewhat  radical  view  of 
the  possibilities  of  surgical  interference  in  a  great 
variety  of  affections.  He  is  in  favor  of  operation 
upon  gummata  of  the  brain  which  give  rise  to 
focal  symptoms  before  too  prolonged  a  use  of 
mercury  and  iodine.  He  suggests  the  possibility 
also  of  operations  on  various  forms  of  hemor- 
rhage, both  extra-  and  intra-cerebral  which  have 
usually  been  regarded  as  beyond  surgical  aid. 
Particularly  in  infants  he  thinks  that  birth 
hemorrhages  should  receive  operative  attention 
in  view  of  the  serious  results  of  such  lesions  later 
in  life.  His  experience  in  cases  of  apoplexy  has 
hitherto  been  unfortunate,  but  he  has  hopes  of 
relief  even  in  these  cases.  In  operations  done 
for  purely  palliative  reasons  in  cerebral  tumor  the 
wise  suggestion  is  made  that  a  silent  area  of  the 
brain  may  better  be  chosen  as  the  site  for  the 
trephine  than  the  motor  cortex,  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  paralyses.  In  cases  of  traumatic 
injury  of  the  spinal  cord  operation  is  favored, 
except  in  those  instances  where  there  is  evidence 
of  complete  transverse  lesion  of  which  he  says, 
"  In  these,  operation  can  do  no  harm,  but  it  is 
an  unjustifiable  ordeal  for  both  patient  and  opera- 
tor." The  interesting  work  on  the  peripheral 
nerves  which  has  lately  appeared  is  also  summar- 
ized in  an  entertaining  fashion. 

We  call  our  readers'  attention  to  this  article 
as  the  best  recent  summary  of  the  surgery  of  the 
nervous  system  as  viewed  by  a  special  student 
of  the  subject  who  brings  to  his*  work,  not  only 
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much  surgical  skill,  but  also  a  corresponding 
neurological  knowledge.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  experience,  tempered  by  judgment,  will 
render  possible  far  more  satisfactory  surgical 
results  in  the  central  nervous  system  than  have 
heretofore  been  obtained.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  others  should  not  be  given  the  same  oppor- 
tunity which  Dr.  Gushing  has  had  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital. 


COUNTRY   BRANCH    OF   THE  NEW    YORK 
ORTHOPEDIC  DISPENSARY  AND 
HOSPITAL. 

The  feature  of  most  interest  in  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Year  Book  of  the  New  York  Orthopedic 
Dispensary  and  Hospital,  just  issued,  is  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  new  country  branch  of  the 
institution.  This  is  located  at  White  Plains, 
Westchester  County,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  the  building  and  improvements  had  cost 
$1 17,767.  To  the  original  endowment  of  $260,000, 
the  donor  of  the  branch.  Miss  Watson,  added  dur- 
ing the  year  a  gift  of  $35,000;  and  since  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  she-  has  made  a  further  gift  of 
$54,000  to  the  endowment  fund,  besides  $10,000 
to  cover  the  overdraft  on  the  building  fund.  The 
building  (the  present  capacity  of  which  is  50)  was 
opened  on  July  5,  and  now  has  39  patients  in  its 
wards.  The  same  care  is  observed  at  the  country 
branch  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  each  patient 
as  at  the  city  hospital.  This  is  rendered  possible 
by  having  a  staff  of  nurses  and  a  resident  surgeon, 
and  by  frequent  visits  from  the  surgeon-in-chief. 
Dr.  Russell  A.  Hibbs.  In  his  annual  report.  Dr. 
Hibbe  states  that  the  addition  of  this  hospital 
to  the  working  equipment  of  the  institution 
makes  it  possible  —  in  so  far  as  its  capacity  will 
allow  —  to  have  under  continued  observation  an 
individual  cripple  from  the  beginning  of  treat- 
ment all  through  the  years  necessary  to  a  cure; 
the  child  starting  first  in  the  city  hospital  and 
upon  reaching  convalescence  going  to  the  country 
branch,  to  remain  until  cured.  Here  the  impor- 
tant influence  of  pure  air,  sunshine  and  good  food, 
in  conjunction  with  appropriate  surgical  treat- 
ment, will,  it  is  confidently  expected,  hasten  the 
recovery  of  patients  and  make  their  cures  more 
secure  against  relapses.  Two  teachers  have 
already  been  engaged,  and  the  work  along  the 
lines  of  the  public  school  8)rstem  of  education  has 
been  begun,  while  it  is  purposed  to  establish  at 
an  early  date  a  system  of  individual  training, 
so  that  each  child,  on  leaving  the  institution,  will 
have  regained  his  health  and,  besides,  acquired 


sufficient  knowledge  of  some  useful  occupation 
to  make  him  self-supporting.  Dr.  Hibbs  thinks 
that  the  education  of  a  crippled  child  should  be 
accomplished  under  the  supervision  of  the  sur- 
geon, and  that  this  may  be  done  without  in  any 
way  sacrificing  the  success  of  his  work.  The 
two,  surgeon  and  educator,  should  work  together, 
the  former  always  guiding  the  latter  in  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  demands  made  upon  the 
child  in  the  promotion  of  his  education.  As  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  treated  in  ortho- 
pedic hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  those  suffer- 
ing from  joint  tuberculosis,  the  strain  upon  the 
resources  of  the  city  institution  will  be  relieved 
by  the  removal  of  such  patients  to  the  country 
branch,  where  the  surroundings  are  such  as  to 
facilitate  their  recovery.  In  this  way  it  will  be 
possible  to  give  proper  care  to  those  cases  suffer- 
ing from  non-tuberculous  conditions,  whose  neces- 
sities are  great  and  will  respond  rapidly  to  more 
thorough  methods  of  treatment.  Although  the 
country  branch  has  been  opened  for  a  short  time 
only,  the  patients  who  have  been  treated  there 
for  the  longest  period  show  marked  improvement, 
and  this  new  departure  would  seem  to  represent 
a  distinct  and  important  advance  in  the  realm  of 
orthopedics. 

4 

DR.    DRAPER'S    RETIREMENT   AS    MEDICAL 
EXAMINER. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Draper's  retirement  from  the  posi- 
tion of  medical  examiner  of  Suffolk  County,  after 
an  arduous  service  of  twenty-eight  years,  delves 
the  city  of  one  of  its  most  valued  officials.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  fill  his  place,  but  Dr.  Draper 
has  had  the  wise  foresight  to  announce  his  inten- 
tion thus  early,  although  his  actual  service  does 
not  expire  until  June  30,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  sufficient  time  for  a  deliberate  choice  of  his 
successor.  In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the 
governor.  Dr.  Draper  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

"  After  tw6nty-eight  years  of  activity  in  a 
responsible  and  exacting  line  of  official  duty,  I 
desire  the  relief  which  a  change  of  service  would 
bring,  and  I  have  long  anticipated  the  leisure 
which  a  resignation  at  this  time  would  effect.  I 
have  postponed  the  time  when  the  change  shall 
go  into  effect,  in  order  that  your  Exoellenoy  may 
have  adequate  time  for  deliberate  choice  of  my 
successor  among  available  and  desirable  can- 
didates." 

There  will  be  no  question  that  the  leisure 
which  Dr.  Draper  anticipates  has  been  well  earned. 
The  type  of  public  service  which  he  has  rendered 
is  peculiarly  exacting  and  for  its  beet  performance 
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demands  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, together  with  much  technical  skill.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware  there  has  never  been  the 
faintest  criticism  of  his.work  from  any  source,  and 
he  now  retiree  with  the  consciousness  that  he  has 
done  his  difficult  task  to  the  eminent  satisfac- 
tion of  the  public  whom  he  has  disinterestedly 
served.  It  is  fitting  that  on  the  eve  of  his  retire- 
ment he  has  published  a  book,  embodying  his 
wide  experience  of  medico-legal  matters,  which 
should  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  his  colleagues  and 
successor. 

That  a  competent  man  will  be  found  to  carry 
on  his  work  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Such  a  man 
should  be  well  versed  in  the  technic  of  post- 
mortem examinations  and,  furthermore,  should 
have  those  qualities  of  judgment  and  character, 
which  alone  can  lend  dignity  to  the  office. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Death  op  a  Physician  from  MENiNorris.  — 
Another  instance  of  direct  infection  from  patient 
to  physician  has  occurred  in  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
A.  B.  Craig,  while  attending  a  fatal  case  of  cere- 
brospinal meningitis,  contracted  the  disease  in  a 
highly  malignant  form,  from  which  he  died,  after 
a  brief  illness,  on  March  11.  Dr.  Craig  was  an 
assistant  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  and  a  man  of  much 
promise.  He  was  thirty-three  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death  and  had  been  married  but  six 
months. 

boston  and  new  england. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases  in  Boston.  — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon,  March  22, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  23,  scarlatina  33,  typhoid  fever  3, 
measles  9,  tuberculosis  44,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  of  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  March  22,  1905,  was  19.61. 

BoaTON  MoRTAUTT  STATISTICS.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  March  18,  1905, 
was  233,  against  253  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  showing  a  decrease  of  20  deaths,  and 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  19.78.  Of 
this  number  128  were  males  and  105  were  females; 
226  were  white  and  7  colored;  148  were  born  in 
the  United  States,  84  in  foreign  countries,  and  1 
imknown;  63  were  of  American  parentage,  147 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  33  unknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  follows:  Diphtheria, 
19  cases  and  6  deaths;  scarlatina,  24  cases  and  2 


deaths;  tjrphoid  fever,  6  cases  and  2  deaths; 
measles,  9  cases  and  1  death;  tuberculosis,  50 
cases  and  24  deaths;  smallpox,  0  cases  and  no 
deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were  37, 
whooping  cough,  none,  heart  disease  25,  bron- 
chitis 6,  and  marasmus  1.  There  were  7  deaths 
from  violent  causes.  The  number  of  children 
who  died  under  one  year  was  32;  the  number 
under  five  years  53.  The  number  of  persons 
who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  62.  The 
deaths  in  public  institutions  were  66. 

Death  of  Elmer  H.  Capbn,  LL.D.  —  We 
regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Elmer  H.  Capen, 
LL.D.,  President  of  Tufts  College,  which  occurred 
March  22,  from  pneumonia. 

Db.  Osler's  Successor.  —  We  are  informed 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  circulated 
in  the  daily  press  that  Dr.  William  T.  Council- 
man is  to  succeed  Dr.  Osier  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School. 

Brigham  Will  Sustained.  —  The  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  sustained  the 
validity  of  the  Brigham  will,  amounting  to  a  fund 
of  approximately  six  million  dollars.  The  will 
provides  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  The  plainti£fs  in  the  action  maintain 
that  the  use  of  the  entire  fund  for  this  purpose 
was  not  authorized.  This  bill  is  now  dismissed 
through  order  of  the  court. 

Appointment  of  Medical  Examiner  for 
Middlesex.  —  Governor  Douglas  has  appointed 
Dr.  George  L.  West  of  Newton  Centre,  a  Repub- 
lican in  politics,  medical  examiner  for  the  Seventh 
Middlesex  (Mass.)  District.  Dr.  West  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  He  has 
practiced  medicine  in  Newton  and  is  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Newton  Hospital. 

Antivivisectionists  have  Leave  to  With- 
draw. —  It  is  announced  that  the  petitioners 
for  the  bill  recently  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  control  of  animal  experimentation 
in  Massachusetts  have  been  given  leave  by  the 
legislative  committee  to  withdraw. 

NEW    YORK. 

A  Free  Public  University  in  Brooklyn.  — 
Before  a  gathering  of  thirty  of  the  most  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Brooklyn,  invited  to  hear  his 
views.  Controller  Grout  recently  advocated  the 
establishment  in  Brooklyn  of  a  free  public  imi- 
versity.  In  such  a  project  he  would  have  as  a 
nucleus  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  the  site,  buildings 
and  maintenance  of  which  are  provided  by  the 
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city.  In  his  plan  there  would  be  included  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library  and,  if  possible,  such 
private  institutions  as  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  the  Packer  Institute,  the  Adelphi 
College,  the  Pratt  Institute,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic. 

Bequest  to  Aural  Clinic.  —  Mr.  Frank 
Tilford,  -who  was  recently  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Manhattan  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital,  has  given  $25,000  for  an  aural 
clinic  in  the  new  building  which  is  to  be  erected 
for  that  institution. 

Census  of  Horses  and  Cows.  —  The  Health 
Department  has  commenced  taking  a  census 
of  the  horses  and  cows  in  the  Borough  of  Queens, 
the  work  to  include  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  all  stables.  Eighteen  in- 
spectors have  been  detailed  for  the  purpose,  but 
as  the  borough  has  a  territory  of  147  square  miles, 
it  will  probably  take  a  number  of  months  to  com- 
plete their  labor. 

Difficulty  at  the  Ltinq-In  Hospital.  — 
An-  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  exists  at  the 
Lying-in  Hospital,  which  was  built  through  the 
liberality  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  at  a  cost  of  over 
$1,000,000.  On  account,  it  is  said,  of  friction 
with  the  medical  director,  Dr.  James  W.  Markoe, 
the  entire  visiting  staff,  eleven  in  number,  has 
resigned  in  a  body.  The  institution  is  credited 
with  nearly  7,000  confinements  annually. 

A  Dinner  to  Dr.  Osler.  —  On  March  11,  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  Dr.  William  Osier  was  given 
at  the  University  Club  by  the  Charaka  Club,  a 
small  organization  of  prominent  representatives 
of  medicine,  art  and  literature  in  different  cities, 
of  which  Dr.  Osier  has  long  been  a  member. 
Dr.  8.  Weir  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia  read  a  poem 
composed  for  the  occasion,  and  a  medal  from  the 
club  was  presented  to  the  guest  of  honor.  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Dana,  the  president  of  the  club,  acted 
as  toast-master,  and  among  the  speakers  were 
Drs.  George  L.  Walton  of  Boston  and  William  H. 
Welch  of  Baltimore. 

Punishment  for  Sale  of  Adulterated 
Milk.  —  A  man  convicted  in  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions  of  selling  adulterated  milk  was  recently 
sentenced  by  Justice  Denel  to  ten  days'  imprison- 
ment, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
thus  set  will  have  more  effect  in  deterring  such 
offenders  than  the  fines  which  have  been  hitherto 
imposed.  An  important  departure  has  also  been 
made  by  Justice  Denel  in  arraigning  and  fining 


a  member  of  a  firm  of  dealers  whose  employee 
was  found  guilty  of  selling  adulterated  milk. 
The  ground  was  taken  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
milk  dealer  to  see  that  the  ordinance  is  not  vio- 
lated by  his  agent,  and  if  the  prohibited  act  is 
done  by  the  agent  in  the  course  of  employment, 
the  principal  is  criminally  liable. 

First  Pavilion  of  New  Bellevue  HosprrAL. 
—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  held  March  16,  an  appropriation 
of  $850,000  was  made  for  the  construction  of  the 
first  pavilion  of  the  new  Bellevue  Hospital.  This 
is  to  be  located  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
grounds  on  the  river  front,  and  work  upon  it  will 
be  pushed,  so  that  it  may  be  completed  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible.  As  it  will  have  a  capac- 
ity of  350  beds,  it  will  serve  to  relieve  greatly 
the  present  congested  condition  of  the  hospital. 
The  various  parts  of  the  splendid  new  structure, 
the  designs  for  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  prepared  by  the  architectural  firm  of  McKim, 
Mead  &  White,  will  be  built  in  sections.  The 
total  cost  will  be  nearly  ten  miUion  dollars,  and 
when  completed  the  hospital  will  accommodate 
over  two  thousand  patients. 

Epidemic  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis.  —  On 
March  16,  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  special  commission  on 
epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  proposed  by 
President  Darlington  of  the  Health  Department, 
and  the  latter  has  appointed  the  commission  as 
follows:  Dr.  William  M.  Polk,  Dean  of  Cornell 
Medical  College,  Chairman;  Dr.  Walter  B.  James. 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  Columbia  University; 
Dr.  William  P.  Northrup,  Professor  of  Diseases 
of  Children  in  the  University  and  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College;  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  Director 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute;  Dr.  Edward  K. 
Dunham  of  the  Carnegie;  Dr.  Joshua  M.  Van 
Cott,  Pathologist  to  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  and  Dr.  William  K.  Draper,  Physician 
to  Bellevue  and  the  Scarlet  Fever  and  Diphtheria 
hospitals.  On  March  17, 119  cases  of  the  disease, 
which  seems  to  be  still  on  the  increase,  were 
reported  to  be  under  treatment  at  11  hospitals 
in  the  city.  Of  eight  patients  at  St.  Mary's  Free 
Hospital  for  Children,  four  were  from  a  single 
family. 

Bureaus  op  Food  Analyses.  —  Dr.  H.  D. 
Bigelow,  assistant  to  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Department,  has  arrived  in  New 
York  to  make  an  examination  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Food  Analyses,  preparatory  to  the  probable 
establishment  of  similar  laboratories  in  Boston, 
New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco.  The  New  York 
bureau  was  started  about  six  months  ago  as  an 
experiment,  and  in  consequence  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  it  importers  receive  their  goods  two 
or  three  days  earUer  than  under  the  old  system, 
when  they  were  sent  to  Washington  for  analysis. 


THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  NITRO- 
GLYCERIN AS  A  THERAPEUTIC  AGENT. 

H.  P.  LooMis  has  tested  the  effect  of  this  drug 
on  arterial  pressure  in  patients  by  means  of  the 
sphygmanometer,  and  also  in  animals,  and  finds 
that  high  arterial  pressure  in  man  is  not- percep- 
tibly affected  by  it  nor  is  dilatation  of  the  blood 
vessels  apparent.  Some  of  the  conclusions 
reached  are  as  follows:  The  usual  dose  of  nitro- 
glycerin of  1-100  gr.  is  too  small  to  produce 
any  effect  in  pathological  conditions;  1-50  gr. 
is  a  minimum  dose.  It  is  a  perfectly  safe  drug 
to  use.  Even  in  large  and  repeated  doses  the 
author  has  never  seen  any  ill  effects.  Its  effects 
are  very  transient,  as  shown  by  the  experiments 
on  the  dogs,  and  the  ordinary  dose  of  1-100  gr. 
every  four  hours  could  not  possibly  have  any 
effect  on  the  arteries.  Nitroglycerin  is  said  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  urine  in  chronic  Bright's 
disease,  but  after  keeping  accurate  records  of  the 
daily  amount  of  urine  passed,  the  author  was 
never  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  any  increase 
seen  was  due  to  this  drug.  In  conditions  due  to 
arterial  spasms,  so-called,  such  as  angina  pectoris, 
migraine,  asthma,  nitroglycerin  may  be  of  benefit, 
in  full  doses  often  repeated,  but  not  in  arterial 
scleroris  where  the  arteries  themselves  are  more 
or  less  changed.  —  Medical  Record,  March  18, 
1905. 


Sect.  3.  Section  17,  Chapter  35,  of  the  revised 
laws  shall  not  apply  to  records  kept  as  above 
provided. 


HOSPITAL  RECORDS. 

The  Amended  Massachusetts  Senate  Bill  No. 
182,  accompanying  the  petition  of  Francis  D. 
Donoghue  for  legislation  to  require  the  keeping 
of  records  in  certain  hospitals,  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Hospitals  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  contributions  from  the  State  or  any 
municipality,  and  incorporated  hospitals  offering 
treatment  to  patients  free  of  charge,  and  incor- 
porated hospitals  conducted  as  public  charities, 
shall  keep  records  of  the  cases  under  their  care 
and  the  history  of  the  same  in  books  kept  for  that 
purpose. 

Seci'.  2.  Such  record  shall  be  in  the  custody 
of  the  person  in  charge  of  such  hospitals  or  insti- 
tutions, and  shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  in 
the  Courts  of  the  Commonwealth  as  to  all  matters 
therein  contained. 


<o(re^otititiue. 


EYE  STRAIN  AND  SCOLIOSIS:  A  REJOINDER. 

Boston,  March  17,  1905. 

Mr.  Editor.  In  vour  issue  of  March  9.  there  is  a  letter 
from  Dr.  George  M.  Gould  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he 
attacks  certain  statements  made  by  me  in  regard  to  eye 
strain  regarded  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  scoliosis. 
I  greatly  dislike  anything  which  smacks  of  medical  con- 
troversy; but  in  justice  to  myself,  I  cannot  allow  this 
letter  to  remain  unanswered. 

Dr.  Gould  says  that  he  received  no  reply  to  his  letter 
written  "  about  a  month  previous  to  March  24,  1904." 
Although  Dr.  Gould  did  not  receive  a  reply,  I  wrote  and 
mailed  one.  In  this  reply,  I  told  Dr.  Gould  the  substance 
of  my  observations,  and  also  told  him  that  I  was  at  that 
very'  time  writing  a  preliminary  commtmication  on  this 
subject,  and  that  I  had  been  working  on  the  subject  for 
several  years.  I  told  him  that  I  was  to  read  my  paper 
before  uie  New  England  Ophthalmological  Society  on 
March  8  (1904).  I  read  the  paper  on  this  date,  and  it 
was  published  in  your  issue  of  March  24,  1904.  A  few 
days  after  the  latter  date,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  bear 
that  Dr.  Gould  had  received  no  reply  to  hia  letter.  -I  at 
once  wrote  to  him,  teUing  him  that  I  had  written  to  him, 
and  told  him  rvhat  I  had  written  to  him  in  the  first  letter. 
I  received  a  very  pleasant  reply  from  Dr.  Gould,  in  which 
he  kindly  offered  to  give  any  assistance  he  could  in  Uie 
collection  of  cases. 

In  my  paper  of  Dec.  5,  IfljM,  I  said,  "  My  experience 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  an  oblique  astigmatic  axis,  by 
causing  the  patient  to  tilt  the  head  to  one  side,  to  obtain 
clearer  vision  (a  fact  with  which  everv  ophthalmologist 
is  familiar),  induces  a  faulty  attitude,  etc.  Dr.  Gould 
quotes  this,  but  adds  the  words,  "  resulting  in  a  lateral 
curvature."  It  is  evident  to  me  that  he  did  not  see  what 
I  meant.  I  meant  that  it  was  a  familiar  fact  that  patients 
with  an  oblique  axis  tilted  the  head  to  one  side,  but  I  did 
not  intend  to  imply  that  it  was  a  familiar  fact  that  this 
tilting  might  nve  nse  to  a  spinal  curvature.  If  Dr.  Gould 
so  understood  me,  I  cannot  wonder  that  he  demurred  at 
my  statement. 

It  is  true  that,  in  my  first  paper,  I  did  not  state  cate- 
gorically that  an  oblique  astigmatic  axis  may  induce  lateral 
curvature,  but  I  supposed  that  I  implied  the  statement; 
for  the  paper  begins  as  follows:  "  Ever^  ophthalmologist 
is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  astigmatic  patients,  when 
one  or  both  axes  are  obli<^ue,  and  patients  having  vertical 
heterophoria,  are  apt  to  tilt  the  head  to  one  side  in  order 
to  obtain  clearer  \'ision."  I  meant  to  imply  that  anything 
which  caused  a  tilting  of  the  head  might  De  a  predisposing 
cause  of  scoliosis.  The  idea  that  an  oblique  axis  might 
thus  act  was  in  my  mind  long  before  Dr.  Gould  wrote  his 
letter. 

I  did  not  quote  Dr.  Gould  in  my  first  paper  because  the 
case  he  had  described  was  a  case' of  lorticollia  plus  lateral 
curvature.  All  the  cases  on  which  I  had  baaed  my  theory 
were  of  lateral  curvature  alone.  I  did  not  "  adduce 
illustrative  cases  "  in  my  second  paper  because  it  was 
necessary  to  present  a  paper  which  could  be  read  in  less 
than  ten  minutes.  Hence  there  was  no  time  to  do  any- 
thing but  outline  my  theory. 

I  beg  to  assure  Dr.  Gould  that  I  have  acted  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  that  I  have  had  no  intention  of  treating 
him  with  any  unfairness  or  discourtesy.  I  have  no  desire 
to  claim  a  priority  to  which  I  do  not  think  myself  entitled, 
and  I  greatly  regret  that  I  should  have  seemed  to  Dr. 
Gould  to  desire  such  priority. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Henry  W.  Kilburn 
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Deaths  reported,  3,T3S;  under  five  years  of  af;e,  1,039;  princi- 
pal Infectious  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  diphtheria  and  croup,  diarrheal  diseases,  whoop- 
ing cough,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consumption)  84S;  acute 
lung  diseases  797,  coDsuraptioii  458,  scarlet  fever  84,  whooping 
cough  16,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  83,  smallpox  8,  ervsipelas 
16,  puerperal  fever  20,  measles  23,  typhoid  fever  34,  diarrheal 
diseases  93,  diphtheria  and  croup  46. 

From  whooping  cough,  New  York  6,  Chicago  6,  Philadelphia 
3,  Providence  1,  Lowell  1.  Prom  scarlet  fever,  New  York  19, 
Chicago  1,  Pbiladeiphta  1,  Baltimore  1,  Boston  I.Melrose  1. 
From  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  New  York  76,  Philadelphia  1 , 
Boston  2,  M'orcester  8,  Lowell  1.  From  Hmallpo.Y,  Chicago 
8.  From  erysipelas.  New  York  6,  Chicago  I.Philadelphia  1. 
Baltimore  1,  Boston  2,  and  Worcester,  Hulyoke.  Chicopee  and 
Marlboro,  I  each.  From  typhoid  fever.  New  York  9, 
Chicago  8,  Philadelphia  12,  Baltimore  2,  Providence  1,  Boston 
1,  Everett  1. 

Id  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  16,009,877,  for  the  week  ending  March  4, 
1906,  the  death-rate  was  17.1.  Deaths  reported  5,138;  acute  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  204,  whooping  congh 
106,  diphtheria  86,  measles  190,  smallpox  1,  scarlet  fever  34. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  8.4  In  Grimsby  to  29.7  in 
Mertbyr  Tydfll;  London  17.1,  West  Ham  16.8,  Brighton  16.2, 


Southampton  18.6,  Plymouth  18.4,  Bristol  16.9,  BlrmindiMn 
16.3,  Leicester  17.4,  Nottingham  23.4,  Birkenhead  13.9,  Liver- 
pool 22.0,  Wigan  18.1,  Bolton  14.1,  Manchester  1«.4,  Salford 
18.7,  Halifax  12.6,  Bradford  17.6,  Leeds  14.6,  Hull  16.6,  Shef- 
field 15.6,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  19.3,  Cardiff  16.0,  IUiondda3l.3, 
Hornsey  10.6,  Stockton-on-Tees  21.9. 

METEOROLOGICAL  RECORD. 

For  the  week  ending  March  11,  In  Boaton,  ■eoordlng  to 
obserratloni  f  umtahed  by  Sergwnt  J.  W.  Smith  oi  th*  Unltad 
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SOCIETY  NOTICE. 

Boston  Medical  Libkary  Mektingb.  —  Boston  Medical 
Library  Meetings  in  conjunction  with  the  Suffolk  District 
Branch  of  The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  Program  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Section  for  Surgery  to  be  held  Wednesday, 
April  6, 1905,  at  8.13  P.  M.,  at  the  Library,  8,  the  Fenway.  John 
Ware  Hall.  Results  in  Non-traumatic  Surgery  of  the  Brain 
and  Spinal  Cord.  This  subject  will  Include  exploratory,  palli- 
ative and  radical  operations  for  intra-cronlal  and  intrs-splnal 
lesions,  either  objective  or  functional.  Especial  efforts  will  be 
made  to  collect  the  results  of  cases  operated  on  for  abscesses. 
cysts,  tumors,  dural  adhesions  and  for  epilepsy  (either  the  so- 
called  idiopathic  epilepsy  or  post-traumatic.)  Operations  for 
the  immeaiate  results  of  trauma,  for  meningitis,  for  hydro- 
cephalus and  encephaloceles,  etc.,  will  be  excluded.  Observa- 
tions on  the  actual  results  obtained  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  up  to  the  present  time :  James  J.  Putnam.  H. 
D.,  and  £.  A.  Codman,  M.D.  The  ResulU  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital :  Wm.  N.  Bullard,  M.D.,  and  F.  B.  Lund,  M.D. 
Three  cases  of  Intra-spinal  Tumors  operated  on  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Warren.  Reported  by  W.  B.  Odiome,  M.D.  The  Findings  at 
Autopsy  in  Cases  of  Brain  Tumor  and  their  Bearing  on  tbe 
Selection  of  Operable  Cases:  O.  L.  Walton,  M.D.  Discus- 
sion, Dr.  J.  C.  Muuro  et  al. 


APPOINTMENT. 

George  V.  N.  Dearborn,  A.M.  (Harvard),  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
(Columbia),  bas  been  elocted  Professor  of  Physiology  iu  the 

Ttifts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RBCBIVBD. 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  General  Pathologic  Histology.  Ry 
Docent  Dr.  Hermann  Dttrck,  Authorized  Translation  from  tbe 
German,  Edited  by  Ludwig  Hektoen,  M.D.  Illustrate«i. 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  London  :  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.    1904. 

Gall-stones  and  Their  Surgical  Treatment.  Bv  B.  Q.  A. 
Moynihan,  M.S.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.8.  Illustrated.  Philadelpbia, 
New  York,  I.«ndon :  W.  B.  Saunders  t  Co.  1904. 
•  A  Manual  of  Personal  Hygiene.  Proper  Livingupon  a  Physio- 
logic Basis.  Bv  American  Authors,  edited  by  Walter  L.  Pvle. 
ATM.,  M.D.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Pbiladcl- 
pliia,  New  York,  London :  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.    1904. 

Suggestions  as  to  Postmydriatio  Retraction  Teats.  By  George 
M.Gould,  A.M.,  M.D.    Reprint. 

Taine's  III  Health.    By  George  M.  Gould,  M.D.    Reprint. 

The  Life  Tragedy  of  John  Addlngton  Symonds.  By  George 
M.  Gould,  M.D.    Reprint. 

Evestrain  and  Civilization.  By  George  M.  Gould,  A.M., 
M.D.    Reprint. 
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THE  RESULTS  OF  MEDICAL  TREATBIENT  OP 

PEPTIC  ULCER   AT  THE   BOSTON    CITY 

HOSPITAL. 

BT  OBOBOB  a.  mBAsa,  m-d.,  BoaroH, 

ViiiHi>g  PkytMtn,  Axton  C«(v  Hatpilat:    AuilaiU  Proft—or  of 

Clmieal  Mtdiciu,  Harvard  Uniiernig. 

A  RBASON  for  presenting  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
cases  which  have  been  under  medical  treatment 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  is  in  part  foimd  in 
the  special  interest  at  present  accorded  to  the 
subject,  and  in  part  in  a  desire  to  supplement 
the  papers  by  Greenough  and  Joslin  on  gastric 
ulcer  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,' 
and  by  Limd,  Joelin  and  Murphy  on  the  results 
of  operation  upon  benign  diseases  of  the  stomach 
there  and  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.' 

According  to  the  former,  187  cases  of  gastric 
ulcer  were  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  Hos- 
pital between  1888  and  1898,  while  at  the  City 
Hospital  only  174  were  found  who  had  been  under 
medical  treatment  since  1876  in  spite  of  the 
much  larger  service  at  the  latter  institution. 
By  adding  10  others  in  whom  an  open  peptic 
ulcer  was  an  accidental  autopsy  finding,  no  sus- 
picion of  its  presence  having  aiisen  during  life, 
the  total  is  raised  to  184  cases.  This  marked 
difference  in  numbers  is  to  a  slight  degree  ac- 
counted for  by  the  probability,  since  the  general 
index  of  the  latter  institution  is  several  years  in 
arrears,  that  a  number  of  cases  were  overlooked  in 
the  wearisome  search  through  the  individual 
record  books,  but  it  may  also  be  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  recognized  but  unaccountable  pecu- 
liarity of  geographical  distribution  of  the  disease, 
since  one  hospital  is  open  to  patients  who  are 
not  residents  of  Boston,  while  the  other  receives 
but  few  who  live  outside  the  city  limits. 

The  records  of  the  patholo^cal  department 
also  show  that  it  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease 
at  the  C^ty  Hospital,  as  but  29  instances  (1.3%) 
were  formd  among  2,127  autopsies  done  since 
1896,  and  of  these  12  (40%)  were  located  in  the 
duodenum. 

At  the  Massachusetts  157  of  the  patients  were 
females  and  30  were  males,  while  at  the  City 
32  were  males  and  152  females.  Both  give  a 
smaller  proportion  of  males  than  appears  to  be 
present  elsewhere.  Twenty-five  (80%)  of  the 
30  males  at  the  City  Hospital  in  whom  the  age 
was  given,  were  over  thirty,  while  only  46  (30%) 
of  the  151  females  exceeded  it,  as  compared  with 
63  and  30%  respectively  at  the  Massachusetts. 
Ninety  (59%)  of  the  females  were  between  twenty 
and  thirty.  The  youngest  patient  was  three 
months,  the  oldest  seventy  years,  both  were 
females. 

A  statistical  summary  of  the  symptoms  pre- 
sented by  the  cases  would  add  notling  to  our 
present  kaowledge  of  the  disease,  but  it  may  be 
recorded  that  in  several  instances  the  most  serious 
accidents,  hemorrhage  and  perforation,  occurred 
without  preliminary  symptoms  which  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  patient.     Previous 


attacks,  typical  of  ulcer,  were  noted  in  35  cases, 
sometimes  m  repeated  instances. 

The  results  of  treatment  were  as  follows: 
Discharged  well,  42;  relieved,  105;  not  relieved, 
9;  not  treated,  1;  dead,  27.  Only  13  of  the  latter 
could  be  justly  attributed  to  the  disease;  the 
others  succumbed  to  some  acute  or  chronic 
affection  having  no  connection  with  it,  and 
should  not  fairly  be  classed  among  the  unsuccess- 
ful cases.  Fifteen  of  those  discharged  well  or 
relieved  are  known  to  have  been  readmitted  with 
recurrent  trouble,  of  whom  one  returned  begging 
for  operative  relief  owing  to  the  severity  of  her 
sufferings,  and  four  came  back  with  perforation, 
one  of  whom  recovered  after  laparotomy.  Com- 
bining those  who  returned  with  more  or  less 
serious  symptoms  with  those  discharged  not 
relieved  or  dead,  37  cases  (21%)  are  foimd  in 
which  medical  treatment  is  known  to  have  failed, 
at  least  in  the  first  attempt,  a  proportion  which 
would  have  been  undoubtedly  much  increased 
if  the  present  condition  of  all  the  patients  were 
known.  Hemorrhage  was  responsible  for  6 
deaths  (3.3%),  4  occurring  in  women  and  2 
in  men.  The  age  was  not  given  in  one,  but 
among  the  remaining  5  only  1,  a  woman  of 
twenty-two,  was  under  thirty-three.  Death  from 
perforation  occurred  in  4  cases  (2.2%). 

The  following  statistics  are  quoted  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison.  Of  187  cases  reported 
by  Greenough  and  Joslin,  82%  were  discharged 
cured  or  relieved,  8%  dead,  and  9%  under  other 
headings;  3.7%  died  of  hemorrhage,  and  2.7% 
of  perforation.  Only  40%  remained  well  for 
an  average  period  of  five  years.  Bramwell* 
gives  the  mortality  among  156  cases  in  hospital 
and  private  practice  as  6.2%,  1.2%  dying  from 
hemorrhage.  Eight  cases  died  from  perforation, 
but  as  seven  when  first  seen  were  moribund,  the 
mortality  from  that  cause  while  under  treatment 
was  less  than  1%.  Eighty-five  were  subse- 
quently heard  from,  some  after  a  lapse  of  several 
j^ears.  Sixty-five  were  well,  15  were  still  suffer- 
mg,  one  was  still  under  treatment,  and  four  had 
died,  but  only  one  from  ulcer.  Relapse  occurred 
in  37%. 

Schidz'  gives  the  combined  results  in  291 
cases  from  the  Breslau  Clinic  and  the  New  Ham- 
burg General  Hospital:  89.4%  were  discharged 
cured  or  relieved;  5.1%  were  imrelieved,  and 
5.4%  died,  giving  a  total  of  10.5%  of  unsuc- 
cessful cases.  Three  per  cent  had  died  from 
peritonitis,  general  or  local,  and  2%  from  hemor- 
rhage. One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were  fol- 
lowed from  six  months  after  mscharge  to  many 
years.  At  the  time  of  inquiry  53.5%  were  well, 
23.5%  were  suffering  from  slight  symptoms,  and 
15.4%  from  severe,  7.6%  had  died.  Seventeen 
per  cent  of  those  who  reported  themselves  as 
well,  or  as  having  but  slight  symptom^,  had  had 
relapses. 

Russell*  traced  the  after  histories  of  47  women 
who  had  been  treated  at  the  Birmingham  Hos- 
pital, aU  but  17  having  been  followed  for  four 
years  or  more.  Two  had  died,  but  only  one  from 
ulcer;  42.6%  were  well,  but  about  one  third  of 
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them  had  had  relapses.  One  patient  recovered 
after  operation.  Forty-four  and  seven-tenths 
per  cent  were  still  suffering,  either  from  repeated 
attacks  with  intervals  of  freedom,  or  from  con- 
tinued pain.  The  condition  of  6.4%  was  doubt- 
ful, but  they  were  still  dyspeptic. 

Wagner '  followed  25  cases  for  varying  periods, 
but  only  12  for  as  long  as  a  year.  He  found 
that  18  (72%)  remained  well  after  intervals  of 
six  to  twenty-seven  months. 

Such  statistics  are  of  much  greater  value  in 
estimating  the  results  of  medical  treatment  than 
those  which  deal  only  with  its  immediate  effect, 
and  point  to  a  gradually  increasing  proportion 
of  failures  the  longer  the  cases  are  followed, 
which  at  the  end  of  five  years  may  rise  to  even 
60%.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
surgeon,  relying  on  the  safety  with  which  abdomi- 
nal operations  may  be  done,  and  encouraged  by 
the  results  obtained  in  other  diseases,  which  until 
recently  were  the  exclusive  property  of  the  physi- 
cian, should  attempt  to  secure  the  success  in 
this  field  which  has  been  denied  to  purely  medical 
means. 

He  has  proposed  operation  as  a  direct  means 
of  cure,  to  check  hemorrhage,  to  prevent  cancer- 
ous transformation,  to  relieve  the  effects  of  per- 
foration, and  to  overcome  the  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion due  to  scar  tissue,  either  inside  or  outside 
the  stomach,  produced  by  the  ulcer.  The  last 
two  considerations  lie  unquestionably  within  the 
province  of  the  surgeon  alone  and  admit  of  no 
discussion,  but  regarding  the  others  opinion  is 
still  divided. 

Medicine  has  little  to  boast  of  when  only  about 
one  half  of  the  cases  are  well  after  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  while  sui^ery  is  justly  proud  of 
its  technical  skill,  since  its  immediate  results 
in  competent  hands  are  almost  indentical  with 
the  medical,  its  true  value  cannot  be  fixed  until 
it  is  known  whether  it  brings  a  larger  percentage 
of  permanent  cures. 

A  search  through  all  the  available  literature  of 
the  past  few  years  furnished  no  evidence  on  the 
post-operative  history  which  can  be  compared 
in  statistical  form  with  the  post-medical,  as  the 
surgeons,  in  most  instances,  seemed  more  inter- 
ested in  the  technique  of  the  operation  and  in 
promptly  recording  their  c^ses  than  in  supplying 
the  only  point  which  would  make  operation 
justifiable,  the  freedom  of  the  patient  from  a 
recurrence  of  symptoms,  insufficient  time  having 
elapsed  before  the  cases  were  published.  WhUe 
success  attended  some  cases  for  a  number  of 
months  or  even  years,  reports  were  found  of 
repeated  operations,  as  many  as  five  on  the  same 
patient  in  a  few  instances,  done  by  capable 
surgeons  without  benefit  or  even  with  positive 
harm,  and  of  relapses  which  have  occurred  under 
conditions  apparently  the  most  favorable  for 
cure,  while  the  formation  of  a  new  ulcer  in  the 
jejimum,  near  the  point  of  anastomosis,  has 
been  recorded  in  at  least  18  cases  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  operation.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  failure  have  been  eliminated  by  improve- 
ments in  technique,  but  until  the  best  method 


of  operating,  which  is  still  under  discussion, 
has  been  determined,  and  until  more  complete 
statistics  have  accumulated,  it  is  possible  to  take 
only  'a  very  conservative  view. 

Loiyestigations  regarding  the  effect  of  short 
cireuiting  on  the  functions  of  the  stomach  have 
given  varying  results.  In  cases  of  not  too  long 
standing  dilatation  has  been  reduced  and  the 
fistula  seems  to  have  acquired  valve-like  proper- 
ties, but  hypersecretion  and  hyperacidity  luive 
not  always  diminished.  A  persistence  or  recur- 
rence of  previous  conditions  seems  to  have  con- 
tributed to  failure  after  operation,  as  they  have 
done  when  cases  were  medically  treated,  while 
the  recurrence  of  relapse,  even  fatal,  when  the 
operation  was  apparently  technically  perfect  as 
shown  by  autopsy  in  some  cases,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  new  ulcers,  e.  g.,  those  near  the  site  of 
anastomosis,  in  spite  of  a  normal  or  subnormal 
acidityi  point  to  the  presence  of  conditions  which 
the  surgeon  may  not  be  able  to  reach. 

Surgical  reports  show  that  gastro-enteroetomy, 
per  se,  is  not  a  universal  panacea  for  peptic  ulcer, 
and  the  wide  difference  between  the  mortality 
rate  of  general  hospitals,  where  each  member  of 
the  staff  contributes  a  small  number  of  cases,  and 
that  of  single  suj^eons  does  not  encourage  an 
indiscriminate  resort  to  operation.  They  show 
further,  from  the  inclusion  among  them  of  in- 
stances where  operation  was  not  only  needless, 
as  no  lesion  was  foimd,  but  even  added  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  patient,  that  careful  dif^osis 
is  as  essential  a  preliminary  to  successful  surgical, 
as  to  successful  medical,  treatment  of  gastric 
affections,  unless  it  is  held  that  chronic  dyspeptic 
symptoms  are  a  certain  indication  for  the  use  of 
the  knife,  a  proposition  which  these  cases  are 
sufficient  to  refute. 

While  hemorrhage  is  reckoned  among  surgical 
accidents,  the  difficulty  of  locating  the  bleeSing 
point  or  of  employing  any  direct  method  of 
checking  it,  and  the  rarity  with  which  it  fails 
to  respond  to  purely  medical  means,  make  it  a 
matter  of  great  practical  moment  when,  if  at  all, 
active  interference  should  be  resorted  to.  Sur- 
gical statistics  thus  far  show  a  high  mortality 
rate  in  operations  done  for  this  cause,  Rodman 
giving  37.5%  and  Robson  60%,  but  in  view  of 
the  desperate  condition  of  most  of  the  patients 
it  was,  perhaps,  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, yet  even  where  the  patient  successfully 
survived  operation  it  has  frequently  proved 
ineffectual,  either  in  checking  the  bleeding  or  in 
preventing  its  recurrence,  often  with  a  fatal 
issue. 

Korte  reports  a  case  where  a  bleeding  ulcer 
was  tied  in  which  death  took  place  nine  daj's  later 
from  cutting  through  of  the  ligature  and  renewal 
of  the  bleeding,  and  a  second  which  died  from 
hemorrhage  on  the  twelfth  day  after  a  gastro- 
enterostomy done  to  cure  an  ulcer  which  had  not 
bled  for  several  months.  The  bleeding  came 
from  an  Eroded  branch  of  the  left  coronary  artery. 
The  operative  result,  as  shown  by  autopsy,  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Kronlein,  at  the 
Thirty-first  Ckjngress  of  German  Surgeons,  re- 
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ported  two  cases  who  died  of  continued  bleeding 
after  operation.  In.  a  patient  of  Imredy's '  in 
whom  operation  was  performed  for  a  narrowed 
pylorus,  a  severe  hemorrhage  took  place  twenty- 
one  months  later,  either  from  the  old  or  a  new 
ulcer,  and  a  similar  accident  in  a  case  reported 
by  Riis*  occurred  within  three  months,  though 
the  general  condition  and  digestive  capacity  had 
improved.  Kocher  lost  two  cases,  two  and 
twentjr-fotir  dajrs  after  operation,  and  Kappeler ' 
one,  SIX  days  after  operation.  A  gastro-enteroe- 
tomy,  either  anterior  or  posterior,  was  done  in 
these  cases.  Moullin  ^^  reports  two  similar  cases 
and  speaks  of  a  third,  and  concluded  that  gastro- 
jejunostomy will  not  stop  hemorrhage.  Rydy- 
^er  "^  m^es  excision  of  the  ulcer  owing  to  the 
liability  of  the  patient  to  even  fatal  hemorrhage 
after  the  performance  of  gastro-enterostomy. 
Moynihan,  m  an  address  before  the  American 
Surgical  Association,  makes  the  rather  conserva- 
tive statement  that  in  a  few  cases  of  hemorrhage, 
which  may  be  both  copious  and  recmring  and 
threaten  the  life  of  the  patient,  operation  may 
be  advised,  if  so,  gastro-enterostomy  is  the  surest 
means.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  him  that  any 
of  the  surgical  procedures  (styptics,  cautery, 
ligaturing  of  a  villous  patch)  has  had  the  smallest 
effect  for  good,  and  m  some  the  bleeding  has 
recurred  after  the  operation  and  has  determined 
the  fatal  result.  A  search  for  a  bleeding  point 
is  futile,  harmful  and,  in  his  judgment,  unneces- 
sary. In  another  place  he  says  that  it  is  difHcult 
to  convince  himself  that  surgical  interference  in 
some  of  the  successful  cases  has  not  been  a  com- 
plication in  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an 
uneventful  recovery,  but  the  last  word  has  not 
yet  been  spoken.  Some  of  the  German  surgeons 
say  that  operation  is  not  indicated  during  or 
immediately  after  a  hemorrhage. 

While  the  condition  of  all  the  ten  cases  reported 
by  Lund,  Joslin  and  Murphy,  in  whom  an  opera- 
tion for  gastric  hemorrhage  was  done  at  the 
Boston  City  and  Massachusetts  General  Hospitals, 
was  desperate  and  recovery  was  hardly  to  be  hoped 
for,  the  death  of  seven  from  subsequent  hemor- 
rhage does  not  furnish  encouraging  evidence  as 
to  the  value  of  surgical  intervention  in  checking 
it.  When  the  bleei^g  comes  from  so  large  a 
vessel,  as  occurred  in  two  of  the  cases  in  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  series,  a  gastro-enterostomy 
would  have  been  useless  imless  the  bleeding  point 
had  been  secured,  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  it 
was  so  situated  that  it  was  not  found  at  autopsy 
tintil  the  stomach  was  removed  from  the  body. 
In  cases  where  operation  has  shown  a  weeping 
STirface  without  actual  localized  points  the  rest 
given  to  the  stomach  by  short  circuiting  might 
be  of  value,  but  the  chances  of  spontaneous  cure 
under  proper  medical  treatment  would  seem 
excellent.  It  is  a  different  problem  when  life 
is  threatened  by  repeated  small  hemorrhages, 
which  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  symptom  of  an 
ulcer  which  refuses  to  heal,  and  aftev  medical 
means  have  failed  an  appeal  to  surgical  aid  seems 
the  only  justifiable  course. 

While  cancer  shows  a  special  predilection  for 


the  stomach,  the  importaiice  of  the  part  played 
by  ulcer  in  its  etiology  is  variously  estimated. 
KoUmar,  after  a  critical  review  of  the  literature, 
found  but  14  cases  which  he  considered  authen- 
tic instances  of  cancerous  defeneration,  and  calls 
it  a  very  exceptional  circumstance,  while 
Zenker  beheves  that  almost  all  carcinomata  are 
secondary  to  ulcer.  The  proportion  beginning 
in  that  way  is  reckoned  at  3%  by  Haberlin," 
Fen  wick,  Plange  and  Berthold;  4%  by  WoUmans; 
6%  by  Rosenheim  and  Hauser;  9%  by  Lebert 
and  14%  by  Sonicksen.  Moynihan  considers  an 
estimate  of  10%  as  the  limit  which  an  examina- 
tion of  between  60  and  70  cases  in  Leeds  would 
allow.  He  has  personally  seen  but  one  in  which 
there  was  undoubted  microscopic  evidence  of  it. 
Mayo  says  that  there  was  a  history  of  ulcer  in 
60%  of  their  malignant  cases,  but  the  malignant 
degeneration  may  have  developed  years  after  the 
ulcer  had  healed.  Since  operation  without  exci- 
sion of  the  ulcer,  or  the  more  extensive  procedure 
proposed  by  Rodman,  cannot  eradicate  the  scar 
which  in  such  cases  as  Mayo's  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  the  starting  pomt,  and  smce  the  com- 
plication is  apparently  not  common,  the  avoidance 
of  this  danger  can  only  exert  a  secondary  influ- 
ence in  determining  operation. 

The  following  conclusions,  for  whose  general 
character  our  present  limited  knowledge  of  the 
end  results  of  surgical  treatment  must  be  the 
excuse,  may  be  formulated: 

(1)  That  the  strongest  argument  so  far  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  the  surgical  over  the  medical 
treatment  of  peptic  ulcer  is  the  failure  of  the 
latter. 

(2)  That  the  danger  to  the  patient  from  opera- 
tion in  skilled  hands  is  not  greatly  increased,  the 
immediate  results  of  both  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  being  about  the  same. 

(3)  That  the  future  interest  to  the  clinician 
lies,  not  in  hearing  of  the  prowess  of  the  surgeon, 
recorded  in  long  series  of  successful  operations, 
but  in  learning  their  end  results.  Until  they  are 
known  conservatism  seems  the  proper  course, 
but  when  medical  treatment  has  failed,  as  shown 
by  the  recurrence  of  repeated  small  hemorrhages, 
or  the  persistence  of  other  symptoms,  a  resort  to 
operation  is  legitimate  and  justifiable. 

(4)  That  the  surgical  treatment  of  hemorrhage 
is  of  questionable  utility,  since  in  many  cases  it 
has  continued,  or  first  appeared,  after  operation, 
and  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  successful  ones  it  is 
doubtful  if  operation  had  any  influence  for 
good. 

(5)  That  the  interests  of  the  patient  will  be 
best  served,  when  doubt  arises  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  operation,  if  the  decision  is  not  left  to 
the  phjrsician  or  surgeon  alone.  Only  by  their 
co-operation  will  it  be  possible  to  avoid  either  the 
sacrifice  of  life  from  unnecessary  delay,  or  the 
performance  of  useless  or  even  harmful  opera- 


tions. 
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ANGIO-NEUROTIC    EDEMA:     REPORT    OF    A 

CASE  OPERATED  UPON  DURING  AN 

ABDOMINAL  CRISIS  * 

BT   TBANOIS   B.    HABBINQTON,    U.D.,  BOnON, 

Yititing  Surgton  to  the  Mauadnueitt  OenenU  Hotpital. 

Definition.  —  Angio-neurotic  edema  is  a  disease 
which  is  characterized  by  local  edematous  swell- 
ings, more  or  less  limited  in  extent,  and  of  tran- 
sient duration.  These  swellings  appear  upon 
various  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  face,  hands, 
arms,  legs,  genitals,  buttocks  and  throat.  In 
several  instances  patients  have  died  of  edema  of 
the  glottis. 

Ai^ociated  with  the  superficial  edema  are  nearly 
always  seen  gastric  disturbances,  —  colic,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  sometimes  diarrhea. 

There  is  a  strongly  marked  hereditary  tendency. 
Several  instances  of  this  have  been  reported,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  of  Osier  who 
traced  the  disease  to  five  successive  generations 
of  the  same  family.  The  disease  begins  in  early 
childhood  and  recurs  only  at  rare  intervals  during 
the  first  few  years.  As  the  patient  grows  older 
the  recurrences  grow  more  frequent  until  attacks 
are  suffered  nearly  every  week.  In  brief,  the 
above  is  a  rough  picture  of  the  disease  as  described 
by  Osier  and  other  writers. 

Etiology.  —  It  is  closely  allied  with  several 
other  neurotic  disturbances,  such  as  urticaria, 
purpura,  erythema,  etc.  In  fact,  in  certain 
patients,  the  neurosis  seems  to  show  itself  under 
various  manifestations  which  are  classed  as  sepa- 
rate diseases,  as  they  appear,  according  to  the 
symptoms  complex.* 

Angio-neurotic  edema  is  the  term  which  applies 
in  those  cases  where  edema  is  present.  This 
edema  is  of  sudden  onset  and  usually  shows  a 
constant  tendency  to  attack  special  parts  of  the 
body.  In  some  individuals  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  disease  to  start  in  the  fingers,  and  in  others 
in  an  eyelid,  etc. 

The  precipitating  causes  of  an  attack  may 
include  any  temporary  disturbance  of  the  organ- 
ism, as  indiscretions  in  diet,  exposure  to  cold, 
or  exertion.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that 
the  disease  has  a  proclivity  to  return  at  definite 
intervals  of  less  and  less  duration,  whether  or  not 
excited  by  outside  influences.  Matas  has  reported 
a  well-known  case  in  which  this  periodic  occur- 
rence was  of  such  regularity  that  it  simulated 
malaria. 

Pathology.  —  The  pathology  of  the  disease  ia 
apparently  simple.  There  is  supposed  to  be  a 
sudden  great  increase  in  the  permeability  of  the 
vessels  allowing  serum  to  exude  into  the  tissues. 
There  has  been  but  one  thorough  study  of  the 

,  *  Reported  at  the  Clinical  Heeting,  Maasachusetta  General  Hoa- 
pitsl.  Deo.  2,  1004. 
>  Oaler,  Am.  Jour.  Hed.  Soiencea,  1804,  vol.  127,  p.  I, 


visceral  lesions,  which  was  made  by  R.  S.  Morris.* 
In  one  of  his  cases  the  stomach  tube,  which  was 
used  to  relieve  intractable  vomiting,  brou^t  up 
a  good-sized  piece  of  the  stomach  mucosa.  Micro- 
scopical section  of  this  tissue  showed  a  marked 
infiltration  of  all  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane 
with  edema.  There  are  three  previous  cases 
with  severe  abdominal  disturbance  in  which 
laparotomies  have  been  performed  in  angio- 
neurotic edema,  —  by  Sutherland,  Burrows  and 
MacRae,  respectively.  In  the  first  two,  limited 
areas  were  discovered  in  the  small  intestine  which 
were  the  seat  of  moderate-sized  extravasations 
of  blood  and  edema. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  types:  the  superficial  skin  mani- 
festations and  the  various  visceral  disturbances. 
The  earliest  attacks  are  mild  and  are  limited  to 
swelling  of  the  skin  in  various  regions.  A  typical 
attack  may  begin  with  itching  and  redness  at  the 
point  where  the  swelling  is  about  to  appear.  A 
finger  will  then  suddenly  begin  to  swdl  until  it 
is  so  surrounded  by  splint-like  support  of  edema 
that  it  ]b  impossible  to  flex  the  joints.  The  edema 
may  last  for  a  few  hours  and  then  subside,  or 
it  may  extend  to  the  forearm  and  reach  even  to 
the  elbow.  At  its  height  the  swelling  is  firm  uid 
elastic  to  the  touch,  and  only  when  it  begins  to 
subside  can  pitting  be  obtained  upon  pressure. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  manifestations  are 
limited  to  the  skin,  when  gradually  abdominal 
symptoms  become  prominent.  The  abdomimd 
symptoms  may  be  due  either  to  gastric  or  to 
intestinal  lesions,  or  to  both.  Colic,  vomiting, 
diarrhea  and  occasional  passage  of  blood  are  the 
usual  symptoms.  The  pain  ordinarily  begins  in 
the  epigastrium  and  spreads  over  the  abdomen. 
It  is  a  generalized  pain  and  does  not  radiate  to 
the  shoulder  blade  or  other  diagnostic  localities. 
At  first  the  painful  attacks  may  show  themselves 
once  a  month  and  disappear  after  a  few  hours  and 
without  further  disturbances,  but  later  in  the 
disease,  nausea  and  vomiting  supervene  in  each 
attack.  The  pain  is  probably  due  to  inter- 
ference with  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  by  the  edematous  deposit. 

Beside  the  two  broad  classes  of  symptoms  just 
mentioned,  there  are  various  deviations  from  the 
common  type,  when  more  vital  organs  become 
affected  by  the  edema.  The  brain,  kidneys, 
heart  may  each  undergo  such  an  exudation  with 
the  serious  resulting  symptoms  which  accompany 
the  derangement  of  vital  organs. 

The  idea  of  this  report,  however,  is  not  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  angio-neurotic  edema,  but 
to  describe  a  case  which  was  operated  upon  during 
an  abdominal  crisis. 

REPORT  OF  CASE. 

M.  O.,  age  twenty-six;  single ;  factory  girl.  She  had 
been  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  four  times, 
twice  in  the  surgical  and  twice  in  the  medical  Bervioes. 

The  first  cfymptoms  which  brought  her  in  were 
strongly  suggestive  of  gallstones,  but  her  subsequent 
story  ^ows  that  undoubtedly  the  condition  was  an 
abdominal  crisis  in  angio-neurotic  edema. 

'  Am.  Jour,  of  Hed.  Solenoea,  NoTamber,  1004. 
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The  family  history  is  defective  as  yet,  but  no  other 
case  of  edema  can  be  discovered  among  her  relatives. 

Previous  history.  —  The  first  attack  came  on  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  swelling  came  in  the  hands  and  the 
feet  where  it  was  closely  confined.  As  usual  no  pain 
accompanied  the  skin  lesions.  She  has  been  having 
these  attacks  ever  since  at  decreasing  intervals,  the 
longest  periods  of  freedom  being  three  months.  During 
the  last  few  years,  however,  she  has  never  passed  more 
than  two  weeks  without  undergoing  an  attack.  At 
present  the  swellings  are  no  longer  confined  to  the 
hands,  but  extend  up  to  the  elbows,  though  in  the  feet 
the  edema  never  reaches  above  the  ankle.  Her  face  is 
less  frequently  affected,  but  now  and  then  is  deeply 
edematous  from  the  eyes  downward,  even  to  the  clavi- 
cle. The  face  looks  round  at  such  times,  the  lips  are 
large,  and  eating  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  while 
swidlowing  liquids  causes  nausea.  She  has  never  yet 
been  dyapneic.  The  head  swelling  reaches  its  height 
in  about  one  day,  the  lips  puff  up  quickly  and  remain 
so  for  four  or  five  days.  In  this  diseikse  the  edema  acts 
exactly  as  it  does  under  other  circumstances,  i.  e.,  the 
exudation  comes  rapidly  in  tissues,  which  are  loosely 
constructed,  as  the  bps,  while  in  denser  tissues  like  the 
fingers  and  the  toes,  the  swelling  has  a  comparatively 
gradual  onset  and  a  more  rapid  subsidence. 

Besides  the  regions  mentioned  above,  the  patient  has 
noted  swelling  over  the  scapuls,  buttocks,  and  in  the 
breasts.  The  abdominal  pain  is  not  well  defined,  but 
extends  across  the  lower  half  of  the  abdomen  without 
radiating  into  the  back  or  the  shoulder.  Such  attacks 
usually  persist  for  twenty-four  hours  and  are  also 
markeid  by  nausea,  vomiting  and  headaches.  The 
vomit  is  liquid  and  green,  never  bloody,  and  one  to  two 
quarts  at  a  time.  She  has  never  been  jaundiced,  but 
is  constantly  troubled  with  gas  and  distress  after  meals. 
Her  bowels  are  regular,  never  bloody. 

The  urine  during  an  abdominal  attack  shows  the 
following: 

Color,  normal;  reaction;  acid;  sp.  gr.,  1,022;  alb., 
sli^t  trace;  sediment,  rare  hyaline  cast. 

The  stomach  contents  after  test  meal : 

Free  hydrochloric  acid,  .01%;  total  acidity,  .018%; 
no  lactic  acid,  few  Boas  bacilli  and  yeast  spores; 
stomach  capacity,  44  02.    * 

After  consiiltation  with  Dr.  H.  F.  Vickery,  who 
had  made  a  diagnosis  of  angio-neurotic  edema,  it  was 
decided  that  exploratory  operation  was  justifiable 
because  of  the  duration  and  the  severity  of  the  abdomi- 
nal symptoms.  The  patient  was  informed  that  no 
definite  lesion  might  be  found  as  no  definite  diagnosis 
of  the  abdominal  symptoms  had  been  made.  She 
gladly  accepted  the  suggestion  of  abdominal  explora- 
tion. 

On  Oct.  28,  1904,  the  patient  was  operated  upon  by 
me  during  an  attack  of  abdominal  colic.  The  stomach 
walls  and  each  abdominal  organ  were  carefully  exam- 
ined, but  nothing  explanatory  could  be  discovered, 
except  the  intestinal  condition.  There  was  a  good 
amount  of  clear  free  fluid  among  the  intestines  and 
filling  the  pelvis.  The  intestines  themselves  were 
engorged  with  blood,  and  so  red  that  a  mild  peritonitis 
was  at  first  suspected.  There  were  no  hemorrhagic 
areas  in  the  intestinal  walls,  but  at  a  point  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  ileo-cecal  valve,  a  cylindrical 
enlargement  of  the  ileum  2^  inches  long  was  brought 
to  li^t  which  entirely  surrounded  the  gut,  increasing 
the  Dowd  drciunference  to  twice  its  ordinary  size. 
The  swelling  was  evidently  in  the  bowd  wall,  elastic 
to  touch  and  did  not  pit  upon  pressure.  It  can  be 
easily  imderstood  how  such  an  Infiltration  could  derange 
peristdtic  action  of  the  intestine.  The  lower  border 
of  the  stomach  was  about  half  an  inch  below  the  umbil- 


icus, and  the  pylorus  admitted  the  tip  of  the  index 
finger.  The  appendix  seemed  somewhat  thickened  and 
was  removed,  but  at  examination  it  was  found  to  be 
normal.  The  engorgement  of  the  intestines  and  the 
free  fluid  were  explained  by  the  violent  peristalsis 
brought  on  in  the  effort  to  force  down  the  lesion  which 
was  actually  in  the  intestinal  wall.  There  was  no 
distention  above  the  lesion  since  the  finger  could  be 
easily  passed  into  the  swelling  at  either  end. 

She  had  a  comfortable  convalescence,  though  some 
colic  attended  the  first  movement  of  the  bowels  after 
operation.  An  attack  of  skin  swelling  came  on  before 
her  discharge,  but  otherwise  she  has  not  suffered  any 
unpleasant  sequdse. 

Osier  has  written  most  instructively  on  this 
subject.  In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  May,  1904,  "  On  the  Surgical  Importance 
of  the  Visceral  Crises  in  the  Erythema  Group  of 
the  Skin  Diseases,"  he  says,  "  The  possibility  of 
mistaking  these  visceral  crises  for  appendicitis 
or  intussception  or  obstruction  of  the  bowel,  and 
handing  the  patient  over  to  the  surgeon  for  opera- 
tion, is  by  no  means  remote."  He  relates  three 
cases  which  were  operated  upon,  and  says  "  The 
practical  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  these  three 
cases  in  which  laparotomy  was  performed  are 
first,  that  with  children  with  colic  th^  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  to  get  a  full  history,  which 
may  bring  out  the  fact  of  previous  attaclm,  either 
of  the  skin  lesions,  of  arthritis,  or  of  intestinal 
crises;  and  secondly,  to  make  the  most  careful 
inspection  of  the  skin  for  angio-neurotic  edema, 
purpura,  or  erythema." 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  PNEUMONIA  WITH  A 
REPORT  OF  TWO  FATAL  CASES  OF  EXTRA- 
PULMONARY SUPPURATION.  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  TREATMENT.* 

BT  DAHISL  ■.   KBBFS,   H.D.,  ■PBINOniSLD, 

Yititino  Phytieian  to  Menu  HotpiUU,  Bpringfield,  Mat*. 

As  tending  to  illustrate  some  of  the  complica- 
tions of  pneumonia,  I  present  a  very  brief  report 
of  the  two  following  cases: 

W.  W.,  age  fortj'-eight,  married,  of  slight  build  and 
nervous  temperament,  oom  in  England ;  a  house  painter. 
Was  admitted  to  my  service  at  Mercy  Hospital  Feb. 
17,  1903.  History  negative,  urine  negative.  Illness 
began  four  days  previously  with  chill;  pain  in  nipple 
region,  right  side.  On  examination  he  was  found  to 
be  suffering  with  pneumonia  of  the  lower  lobe,  which 
ended  by  crisis  six  days  later.  About  this  time  a 
discharge  from  both  ears  was  noticed,  most  profuse  on 
right  side;  complained  of  pain  on  pressure  over  the 
mastoid  and  soon  became  delirious,  thoiigh  from  crisis 
he  had  been  perfectly  clear  and  normal  in  his  mentality. 
I  called  attention  of  specialists,  who  attended  him 
daily,  but  on  account  of  free  drainage  thought  no 
operative  interference  indicated.  His  condition  prew 
steadily  worse  and  three  days  before  death  a  painful 
swelling  appeared  over  the  stemo-cleidomastoid  on 
right  side.  Death  occurred  March  19,  or  one  month 
and  two  days  after  his  admission.  Autopsy  performed 
by  Dr.  E.  H.  Guild  eight  hours  after  death.  The  mas- 
toid cells  were  infiltrated  with  pus,  the  dura  imme- 
diately superjacent  was  intensely  congested  and  oozing 

*  Read  before  the  Hampden  Diatrict  Medical  Soeiety,  Ootober, 
10O4. 
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blood,  the  stemomastoid  in  the  middle  third  was 
reduced  to  almost  a  bag  of  pus,  and  from  the  abscess 
the  pus  had  burrowed  a  paasage  through  the  center  of 
the  muscle  to  its  points  of  attachment.  The  only, 
micro-organism  isolated  from  the  pus  was  the  staphy- 
lococcus. 

Cabb  U.  T.  J.,  age  fifty-one,  single,  born  in  England, 
actor.  Admitted  to  Mercy  Hospital,  March  19,  1902, 
with  lobar  pneumonia.  Father  died  of  tuberculosis; 
mother  of  fever.  He  had  nervous  prostration  and 
indigestion  three  years  previously.  Illness  was  ushered 
in  by  chill  on  the  14th  of  March,  which  was  repeated 
on  the  15th  and  16th.  Cough,  expectoration  of  "  brick 
dust  sputum  ";  pain  on  right  side,  temperature  on 
admission  101°  F.,  pulse  110,  respirations  30  per  minute. 
On  fifth  morning  after  admission  temperature  101.5°  F., 
pulse  120,  respirations  50.  On  the  evening  of  this 
day  occurred  the  crisis,  temperature  going  below  a 
hundred,  pulse  100,  respirations  to  30,  and  he  seemed 
assured  of  .a  speedy  and  happy  convalescence.  He 
began  to  complain  of  pain  over  parotid  gland,  which 
became  red  and  swollen,  and  three  days  later  fiuctua^ 
tion  being  discovered  an  opening  was  made  by  Dr. 
L.  A.  Prefontaine  for  the  evacuation  of  the  pus.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  free  stimulation  he  died.  No 
autopsy  obtainable.  C.  J.  Aldrich,  J.  E.  Tally  and 
T.  C.  Morris  have  each  reported  one  case,  that  of  the 
last  being  fatal.  Dr.  J.  M.  Miller  reported  two  cases 
ending  in. death.  These,  with  the  one  here  reported 
make  six  cases  of  parotitis  complicating  pneumonia, 
four  of  which  were  fatal. 

To  any  reflecting  physician  the  question  must 
frequently  occur.  What  is  pneumonia?  Is  it, 
like  smallpox,  malaria  or  syphilis,  a  definite  entity 
or  a  complexus  of  symptoms,  ever  varying  with 
its  etiological  factors,  their  kind,  quantity  and 
virulence,  as  well  as  the  organic  resistance  of  the 
individual?  In  other  words,  is  pneumonia  a 
general  fever  with  local  lesions  in  the  lungs,  or  a 
local  inflammation,  having  a  symptomatic  or 
inflammatory  fever,  —  the  lung  fever  of  the  older 
writers?  Is  it  invariably  the  result  of  diplococcic 
infection,  or  may  it  result  from  infection  by  one 
or  more  other  micro-organisms?  The  pendulum 
of  medical  opinion  has,  of  late  years,  swung 
towards  the  idea  that  it  is  a  general  disease. 
There  are,  however,  many  of  our  most  careful 
and  accurate  observers  who  do  not  subscribe  to 
this  belief.  On  the  contrary,  they,  like  L.  Becho 
and  others,  stoutly  maintain  that  pneumonia  is 
usually  a  local  disease.     Like  many  other  local 

Erocesses,  it  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
ecome  a  general  bacillemia,  or  septicemia,  or 
remain,  as  it  frequently  does,  to  the  end,  a  local 
disease.  Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
it  is  usually  a  general  infection,  it  seems  pertinent 
to  ask  what  of  the  atypical  cases?  What  of  the 
typhoid  fevers  with  consolidated  lungs  or  a  pleu- 
ritis?  Of  the  pneumonias  having  other  causation 
than  Frankel's  pneumococcus;  of  the  pneumonias 
without  lung  consolidation,  and  having  as  lesions 
a  septicemia,  an  endo-  or  peri-carditis,  a  suppurat- 
ing knee  joint,  or  a  terminal  meningitis?  What 
of  the  traumatic  pneumonias,  cases  of  which  have 
been  reported  by  Bloch,  Aufrecht,  Pezerat,  and 
others,  and  where  we  have  no  way  of  explaining 
their  existence,  but  by  reduced  resistance  and 
latent    microbism?    You   will    remember    how 


important  was  the  r61e  assigned  by  the  older 
writers  to  cold  in  the  causation  of  pneumonia. 
In  this,  as  in  many  things,  we  may  profitably 
emulate  the  astuteness  of  oiir  predecessors,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  discovery  of  the  etiological 
relations  of  the  micrococcus  lanceolatus,  cold 
still  maintains  an  intimate  and  important  rela- 
tionship causal  to  pneumonia.  This  it  accom- 
plishes in  the  same  manner  as  does  traumatism, 
namely,  by  reducing  the  organic  resistance, 
local  or  general,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  to 
the  micro-organisms  leading  a  latent  and  harm- 
less existence  in  the  upper  air  passages,  to  extend 
the  field  of  their  activities  unmolested  by  organic 
resistance.  Wells  thinks  cold  acts  by  causing 
a  paretic  state  of  the  laryngeal  and  bronchial 
reflexes,  permitting  aspiration  of  pneumococcus- 
laden  particles  of  mucus  and  other  fluids  from 
the  upper  respiratory  passages  to  the  lungs, — 
another  way  of  expressing  the  same  idea.  A 
study  of  large  numbers  of  autopsy  records  would, 
undoubtedly,  establish  the  fact  that  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  pneumonia  is  a  general  fever, 
caused  by  the  micrococcus  of  Frankel.  In  a 
respectable  minority,  however,  it  is,  from  the 
begiiming  to  the  end,  a  local  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  of  varying  causation.  These  local  eases 
are  more  frequently  met  with  than  nmy  be  sup- 
posed, for  they  do  not  usually  come  to  autopsy. 
To  make  these  facts  more  impressive,  let  me 
remind  you  that  cases  of  pneumonia  have  been 
reported,  having  for  their  causation  one  or  more 
of  the  following  micro-organisms,  singly  or 
in  association:  pneumococcus,  pneumobacillus, 
Klebs,  Loeffler,  Pfeiflers  influenza,  typhoid,  the 
colon  bacilli  and  the  strepto-  and  Btaphylo-<K)Ccus. 
Per  contra,  the  diplococcus  has  figured  in  the 
causation  of  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  pleuritis, 
peritonitis,  appendicitis,  endo-  and  peri-KMurditis, 
keratitis,  cellutitis,  meningitis,  arthritis  and 
others.  I  may  mention  in  passing,  that  "six 
or  more  papers  have  been  published  on  micro- 
coccic  arthritis  during  the  past  eighteen  months." 
These  infectious  joint  lesions,  whether  resulting 
from  the  diplococcus,  influenza  bacillus,  tyjdioid 
bacillus  or  the  pus  cocci,  would  seem  to  mark  the 
passing  of  inflanunatory  rheumatism  as  an  entity, 
and  also  of  uric  acid  and  Uthemia,  as  its  prime 
etiologic  factors.  Do  not  understand  me  as  inti- 
mating that  all  this  formidable  list  of  diseases 
were  primary,  for,  indeed,  they  were  mostly  sec- 
ondary, though  Cole  has  reported  a  case  of  pri- 
mary pneumococcic  arthritis,  no  pulmonary  in- 
flammation being  present.  Others  have  made 
similar  reports  on  this,  and  other  diseases,  but 
space  would  not  permit  of  their  reproduction  here. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  failure  to  find  other 
organisms  in  any  case  constitutes  only  negative 
evidence  of  their  non-existence,  for  they  may 
have  been  present  at  some  other  period  of  the 
disease.  We  are  assured,  however,  that  careful 
search  was  made,  and  none  others  found  than 
those  reported  That  it  may  be  more  readily 
apparent  how  pneumonia  may  in  the  one  ease 
remain  to  the  end  a  local  disease,  and  in  the  other 
become  a  general  infection  of  varying  intoisity, 
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I  shall  mention  briefly  a  few  points  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  lung.  The  lung  consists  of  an  aggregation 
of  lobules,  each  being  a  miniature  lung,  having 
its  own  artery  and  vein.  These  vessels  have  no 
anastomosis,  and  the  lobules  have  no  communi- 
cation with  each  other.  These  lobules  consist  of 
microscopic  air  cells  and  intercellular  passages 
or  air  sacs,  having  a  diameter  of  1-200  to  1-70 
of  an  inch.  They  are  connected  with  the  air  by 
means  of  bronchioles,  having  a  diameter  of  1-50 
to  1-30  of  an  inch.  They  are  boimd  together 
by  a  very  delicate  cellular  membrane,  the  inter- 
vesicular  and  intercellular  membrane.  The  pul- 
monary capillaries  ramify  upon  the  walls  of  the 
air  cells  and  intercellular  passages,  under  the 
epithelium  or  mucous  membrane  of  which  are 
lymph  vessels,  communicating  with  glands  and 
with  the  pleura.  This  isolation  of  the  lobules 
makes  it  easy  for  one  or  more  of  them  to  be  shut 
off  from  the  air  on  the  one  side  and  the  circulation 
on  the  other.  For  example,  a  dose  of  virulent 
micro-organisms  is  inhaled,  and  finds  lodgement 
in  one  or  more  adjacent  lobules,  an  inflammation 
is  lighted  up,  the  irritated  bronchi  pour  out  an 
extra  quantity  of  mucus,  fibrin  and  cells.  The 
nature  of  the  infection,  the  fever,  the  more  easy 
absorption  of  the  more  liquid  portion,  or  some 
unknown  agency,  causes  an  increase  in  the  vis- 
cidity of  the  exudate  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
cannot  be  expectorated,  and  the  lumen  of  the 
tube  is  occluded.  As  a  consequence  of  this  all 
air,  and  with  it  all  danger  of  additional  infection 
from  the  upper  air  passages,  are  excluded.  Going 
pari  passu  with  this,  an  exudation  is  being 
poured  out  by  the  blood  vessels  into  the  vesicular 
and  intervesicular  portion  of  the  lobules  of  fibrin, 
red  and  white  cells,  and  liquor  puris.  This  exu- 
dation augmented  by  the  exfoliated  epithelial 
cells  of  the  parts  distends  the  air  cells  and  alveo- 
lar passages  to  such  an  extent  that  they  in  turn 
press  upon  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels,  causing 
stasis  and  ending  with  more  or  less  clotting  of 
the  contained  blood.  Resulting  from  these 
processses,  this  portion  of  the  lung  is  completely 
shut  off  from  the  circulation  on  the  one  side  and 
from  the  air  on  the  other. 

The  contained  micro-organisms  cannot  receive 
fresh  accessions  from  without,  and  cannot  them- 
selves escape  into  the  blood,  so  we  have,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  local  inflammation,  pure 
and  simple.  Such  are  our  light,  our  abortive 
pneumonias.  When  the  inflammation  has  sub- 
sided we  usually  find  the  micro-organisms  dead 
and  the  exudate  sterile.  When  this  imprison- 
ment does  not  take  place  with  suflBcient  prompt- 
ness and  completeness,  some  escape  by  way  of 
the  blood  vessels  or  lymphatics,  and  indeed  this 
is  what  usually  obtains.  We  have  then  an 
extension  of  the  inflammation,  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  toxemia,  a  more  prolonged  illness,  in 
short,  a  general  disease.  In  still  other  cases, 
where  either  by  reason  of  the  more  complete 
failure  of  imprisonment,  larger  dosage,  excessive 
virulence  or  low  resisting  power  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  one  or  all,  the  infection  becomes  so 
rapidly  disseminated  and  so  overwhelming  that 


we  have  a  severe  and,  probably,  fatal  toxemia. 
It  frequently  happens  in  such  cases,  that  the 
infecting  micro-organisms  escape  into  the  cir- 
culation so  rapidly  that,  in  their  passage  through 
the  lungs,  they  inflict  no  injury,  but  exert  their 
work  of  destruction  upon  the  blood  and  upon 
any  organ  or  part  where  they  find  lessened  local 
resistance.  Thus  may  be  rationally  explained 
the  variations  in  the  intensity,  extent  and  dura- 
tion of  pneumonia.  Thus,  also,  is  shown  the 
fallacy  of  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  results 
of  any  plan  of  treatment  in  a  limited  number  of 
cases. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  ability  to 
treat  it  successfully  has  not  kept  pace  with  our 
greater  knowledge  of  its  etiology,  and  our  better 
conception  of  its  pathology.  However,  the 
reasons  for  this  are  neither  so  far  to  seek,  nor  so 
strange  as  they  might  seem  at  first  thought.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  all  the  micro-organ- 
isms entering  into  causal  relations  with  pneu- 
monia produce,  as  the  result  of  their  activities, 
the  same  toxemia,  the  same  septic  conditions, 
and  the  same  serous,  purulent  or  fibrinous  exu- 
dates. Finally,  they  attack  the  same  organs 
and  parts,  giving  us  by  their  symptomology  but 
little  ground  for  their  differentiation. 

A  few  words  on  the  presence  of  the  pneumococ- 
cus  in  the  blood,  and  its  significance  in  pneumonia 
in  this  connection  may  prove  interesting.  In 
a  study  of  229  cases,  by  various  observers,  it 
was  found  that  99  times,  being  43+%  several 
others  have  obtained  the  pneumococcus  in  the 
blood  in  lobar  pneumonia,  some  like  Prochaska 
in  nearly  all  cases;  most  like  Cole  in  30%  of 
cases.  All  of  the  nine  out  of  the  30  cases  in 
which  Cole  found  the  pneumococcus  ended  fatally, 
and  the  micro-organism  was  found  only  diuring 
short  periods  before  death,  —  three  days  to  seven 
hours.  Sylvestrini,  Sertoli  and  Baiduel  have 
frequently  found  this  micro-organism  in  the 
blood,  and  are  in  substantial  agreement  that,  if 
numerous,  they  indicate  a  grave  infection,  and 
frequently  a  fatal  termination.  Pani  thinks 
their  presence  an  indication  of  the  imminence 
of  death.  F.  W.  White  considers  their  presence 
in  the  blood,  in  most  cases,  gives  a  very  unfavor- 
able prognosis.  On  the  other  hand,  Berghius 
finds  them  inconstant  in  the  blood,  but  when 
found  they  do  not  add  to  the  gravity  of  the  prog- 
nosis. 

Without  going  more  deeply  into  this  subject, 
but  having  due  regard  for  the  authors  quoted, 
as  well  as  many  others  consulted,  and  also  as  the 
result  of  my  own  reflections  on  the  subject,  I 
feel  justified  in  concluding  that  the  presence  of 
the  diplococcus  in  the  blood  gives  evidence. of 
the  failure  of  their  isolation  in  the  lungs.  Had 
their  imprisonment  been  successful,  they  would 
not  have  escaped  into  the  blood,  at  least  not  in 
large  numbers.  So,  too,  as  the  first  battle  of  the 
leucocytes  takes  place  principally  in  the  infected 
lung,  the  appearance  of  the  pneumococci  in  the 
blood  indicates  that  the  leucocytes  were  worsted, 
and  hence  we  are  not  to  have  an  abortive  pneu- 
monia, but  an  illness  of  some  duration  and  grav- 
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ity.  Their  appearance  also  is  evidence  of  an  indi 
vidual  resistance  not  of  the  highest  order.  If 
they  appear  in  large  numbers,  and  of  great  viru- 
lence, especially,  if  late  in  the  disease,  we  may 
expect  an  overwhelming  toxemia,  and  probably 
a  fatal  ending,  as  there  is  either  a  new  accession, 
or  the  complete  breakdown  of  organic  resistance. 
If  finding  more  than  one  kind  of  germ  at  the 
same  time,  symbiosis,  the  one  frequently  increases 
the  virulence  of  the  other,  and  increases  the  grav- 
ity of  the  prognosis. 

Leucocytosis.  —  Its  importance  in  the  prognosis 
of  pneumonia:  Leucocytosis  may  be  taken  as 
the  measure  of  the  resistance  which  the  healthy 
organism  offers  to  a  recent  attack,  or  invasion 
of  micro-organisms,  and  also  as  an  expression  of 
the  disturbance  caused  by  their  activities,  which 
activities  are  represented  usually  by  the  height 
of  the,  fever.  In  pneumonia,  leucocytosis  is 
present  in  all  but  very  slight  attacks,  virtually 
local  ones,  where,  as  in  the  aged,  the  debilitated 
and  those  suffering  from  chronic  disease,  the 
resistance  is  very  feeble  and  inefficient.  It  may 
be  absent  in  certain  blood  states,  aa  leukemia, 
and  in  cases  where  a  leucocytosis  has  been  but 
recently  present,  and  where,  by  reason  of  an 
overwhelming  dose  and  virulence  of  the  attack, 
the  organic  resistance  is  paralyzed.  It  seems 
unnecessary  for  me  to  cite  any  authorities  on  this 
subject,  for  all  concede  the  presence  of  this  phe- 
nomenon in  pneumonia.  So  true  is  this,  that 
taken  with  the  diminishing  chlorides  in  the  urine 
one  could  almost  diagnose  pneumonia  without 
seeing  the  patient.  Therefore,  the  only  question 
for  discussion  is  its  proper  interpretation.  Lim- 
beck first  noted  the  fall  in  the  number  of  leuco- 
cytes at  or  just  before  the  crisis,  and  the  absence 
of  this  phenomenon  in  pseudo-crisis.  He  drew 
the  important  deduction  that  leucocytes  precedes 
and  is  part  of  the  inflammatory  exudate,  whether 
interstitial  or  pleuritic,  and  that  non-exudative 
diseases  are  not  accompanied  by  this  phenomenon. 
It  appears  very  early  in  the  course  of  pneumonia, 
simultaneously  with  the  chill,  having  been  re- 
peatedly observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  disease. 
Indeed,  25,000  have  been  counted  within  four 
hours  after  the  chill.  The  maximum  increase  is, 
according  to  Hayem,  Klein  and  Biegansky,  found 
just  before  the  crisis.  In  fatal  cases  there  is  often 
a  continuous  increase,  but  this  must  be  due  in 
my  opinion  to  new  accessions  of  the  infecting 
germs.  It  is  on  this  principle  I  wovdd  explain 
the  fatal  cases  with  high  leucocytosis  reported 
by  Dr.  C.  F.  Withington.  Sometimes  they  are 
high  at  first,  but  steadily  diminish  as  the  patient 
grows  worse.  In  many  fatal  cases  there  is  no 
leucocytosis.  Rapid  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, by  involving  more  lung  tissue,  complica- 
tions and  amount  of  the  exudation  also  contribute 
to  the  variations  in  leucocytosis.  We  may  con- 
clude, therefore,  as  follows: 

(1)  Cases  of  low  leucocytic  count  ending  in 
recovery  may  be  explained  by  assuming  the 
imprisonment  of  the  micro-organisms  as  before 
mentioned,  the  disease  remaining  virtually  a 
local  process. 


(2)  Absence  of  leucocytosis  In  the  early  period 
of  a  severe  attack  speaks  for  large  doenge  of 
virulent  micrococci  overwhelming  the  resistance 
or,  of  vitiated  constitution,  lowered  resistance, 
and  is  of  unfavorable  prognosis. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  a  few 
remarks  on  treatment,  premising  that  I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to  enter  into  the 
details  nor  to  discuss  all  the  methods  proposed. 

On  perusal  of  most  of  the  recent  papers  on 
lobar  pneumonia  the  surprising  thing  to  me  is 
that  so  little  attention  is  given  to  the  treatment 
of  the  congestive  stage.  For  it  is  in  this  stage, 
if  in  any,  that  we  may  hope  to  accomplish  results. 
From  the  old  reducing  or  anti-phlogistic  treat- 
ment of  tartar  emetic,  mercury  and  bleeding,  I 
fear  we  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
digitalis,  ammonia  and  whiskey, — one  fully  as 
pernicious  as  the  other;  and  regarding  the  firat 
or  congestive  stage,  the  latter  is  much  more 
reprehensible.  What  physician  here  on  being 
called  to  a  case  of  congestion  of  any  kind,  unless 
it  be  the  passive  congestion  of  old  age  or  debility, 
would  ignore  counterirritation  and  depressants? 
But  this  is  actually  what  most  are  doing  with 
reference  to  pneumonia.  In  this  matter  of 
counterirritation  in  pneumonia  the  textbooks 
are  sadly  out  of  tune,  one  advising  their  viae  in 
the  stage  of  resolution  and  thinking  them  of  no 
use  in  the  primary  stage.  The  other  recommend- 
ing them  for  the  pleuritic  pain  only,  whereas, 
their  rational  use  is  like  cupping  and  leeching  for 
their  derivative  effect,  to  draw  blood  to  the 
superficial  arterioles  and  capiUaries,  the  object 
being  relief  to  the  over-filled  pulmonary  capil- 
laries. Be  it  remembered  that  the  congestion 
of  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia  is  very  different 
from  the  congestion  accompanying  the  edema 
usually  present  in  the  two  remaining  stages, — 
the  one  being  the  active  congestion  that  precedes 
and  accompanies  all  inflammations;  the  other 
is  passive  and  due  to  obstruction  to  the  return 
blood  to  an  over-full  heart,  and  to  loss  of  the 
propelling  power  of  the  lung  by  reason  of  its  loss 
of  elasticity.  Whatever  justification  there  may 
be  for  stimvdation  in  the  latter  condition  it  is 
perfectly  indefensible  in  the  former.  Let  me 
impress  upon  you,  then,  with  all  the  earnestness  I 
posesss,  do  not  use  digitalis  or  stimulants  in  the 
first  stage  of  pneumonia.  I  say  this  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  and  notwithstanding  the  methods 
and  claims  of  Petresco  and  his  foUowers,  and  of 
the  supposed  germicidal  effects  on  the  pneumococ- 
cus  ascribed  to  digitalis  by  Maragliano.  The 
first  stage  is  where  our  closest  attention  and  active 
treatment  are  not  only  justifiable,  but  demanded. 

Appreciating  the  lowered  arterial  tension  in 
pneumonia,  a  choice  of  two  methods  of  treatment 
presents  itself.  The  one  homeopathic  to  the  ex- 
isting vascular  condition,  and  consisting  of  vera- 
trium,  aconite,  and  I  may  include  the  too  fre- 
quently discarded  blood  letting,  tartar  emetic  and 
merciuy ;  for  the  last  three,  though  the  old  stand- 
ard remedies  of  the  so-called  allopaths  are  really 
homeopathic  to  the  existing  condition,  for  they 
still  further  reduce  the  vascular  tension.    On  tie 
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other  hand,  treating  it  allopathically,  we  have 
digitalis,  alcohol  and  ammonia  which  increase 
arterial  tension.  My  preference  is  most  decid- 
edly for  the  former.  Taking,  then,  into  consid- 
eration, the  condition,  habits  and  age  of  our 
patient,  and  assuming  that  we  are  called  at  a 
sufficiently  early  period  of  the  attack,  our  treat- 
ment should  be  as  follows: 

NEW  METHOD  OP  TREATMENT. 

During  my  service  at  the  hospital  it  has  for 
some  years  been  my  custom  in  treating  unilateral 
pneumonias  to  give  virtually  no  medicine.  The 
patients  are  instructed  to  lie,  not  on  the  affected 
side  as  they  are  prone  to  do,  but  by  means  of 
pillows  they  are  supported,  and  kept  on  the  side 
of  the  sound  lung,  thus  favoring  the  emptying  of 
the  vessels  of  the  lung  by  means  of  gravitation, 
while  ice  is  applied  to  the  affected  side.  This 
idea  is  original  with  myself,  and  the  results  seem 
to  justify  its  adoption,  though  the  number  of 
eases  is  too  small  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  posi- 
tive conclusions.*  The  medicinal  treatment,  es- 
pecially the  first  stage,  should  consist  of:  (1)  One 
active  pni^;  (2)  wet  or  dry  cups  or  leeches;  (3) 
free  use,  all  over  affected  lung,  of  as  strong  counter- 
irritants  as  can  be  comfortably  borne;  (4)  vera- 
trum  viride  to  bleed  the  lungs  into  the  abdominal 
and  genial  capillaries,  or  the  direct  abstraction 
of  Uood  from  a  vein  followed,  if  need  be,  by  infu- 
si<m.  For  the  remainder  of  the  disease  we  are 
virtually  powerless. 

There  may  be  a  moment  when  a  dose  of  digi- 
talis, ammtmia  or  whiskey  may  do  good,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  it,  and  most  assuredly 
it  is  not  before  the  latter  part  of  the  second  or 
third  stage;  a  few  doses  of  mo^hine  may  be 
indispensable  in  pleuro-pneumonia.  Plenty  of 
fresh  air  should  be  admitted,  but  the  body  cover- 
ing should  be  sufficient  to  promote  perspiration 
and  dilatation  of  the  supei^cial  capillaries. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  there  is  one  thing  we 
owe  to  oiirselves,  to  our  profession,  and  our  par 
tient,  that,  after  adopting  a  plan  of  treatment  we 
puiBTie  it  feariessly  to  the  end,  so  that  our  obser- 
vations will  have  some  value  in  teaching  us  to 
ezereise  charity  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
results  of  our  confreres,  and  that  we  ourselves  and 
our  professional  brethren  may  profit  by  the  results 
of  our  good  work. 


ECLAMPSIA. 

BT  WAKRBM  B.  OIUIJIN,  M.D,,  WOBCBaTBB,  MAM. 

Eclampsia  does  not  occur  often,  —  about  once 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases,  —  but  it 
is  so  serious  and  dangerous  a  complication  that 
discussion  of  its  cause  is  always  in  order.  This 
has  been  an  interesting  field  for  speculation  and 
scientific  investigation  for  many  years;  and, 
while  we  have  a  clearer  view  of  the  matter  than 
was  possible  twenty  years  a^o,  we  are  still  far 
from  a  complete  understandmg  of  it._  I  wish 
to  review  briefly  the  prominent  theories  as  to 
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the  causation  of  eclampsia  which  have  been  held 
in,  the  past,  and  to  stute  what  seems  to  be  the 
best  working  theory  at  the  present  time. 

The  pathological  chan^  which  take  place  are 
now  quite  clearly  recognized  and  we  are  able  to 
state  what  is  likely  to  be  foimd  at  the  post- 
mortem examination  of  any  case  of  eclampsia. 
The  prominent  and  almost  constant  findings  are 
as  follows:  Changes  in  the  kidneys  varying  be- 
tween an  acute  nephritis  with  necrosis  of  renal 
epithelium,  and  a  moderate  parenchymatous 
degeneration.  In  the  liver,  multiple  hemor- 
rhages, small  areas  of  necrosis  and  thrombi  in 
the  portal  veins.  In  the  heart,  parenchymatous 
degeneration.  In  the  brain,  punctate  hemor- 
rhages and  points  of  necrosis  about  thrombi  in 
the  vessels. 

The  symptoms  of  eclampsia  and  the  results  of 
urinary  analysis  very  naturally  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  disease  was  an  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidneys;  and  for  many  years  this  was 
the  accepted  belief.  When  important  and  con- 
stant changes  in  other  organs  were  demonstrated, 
it  became  evident  that  the  disease  was  something 
more  than  a  nephritis,  and  that  the  changes  in 
the  kidneys  were  only  a  ^art  of  its  manifestations. 

The  areas  of  ncrcosis  in  the  liver  are  found  so 
constantly  that  it  is  plain  they  also  are  a  part 
of  the  morbid  process.  These  hepatic  lesions 
are  not  found  in  ordinary  cases  of  nephritis; 
indeed,  they  are  so  characteristic  of  eclampsia 
that  many  observers  have  believed  them  to  be  the 
cause  of  eclampsia.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
look  upon  the  changes  both  in  liver  and  kidneys 
as  the  manifestations  of  a  disease  whose  actual 
cause  is  not  yet  demonstrated. 

Convulsions,  which  are  the  most  prominent 
symptom  of  eclampsia,  have  sugg^ted  that  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  some  affection  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that 
the  nervous  system  of  the  pregnant  woman  is 
much  more  irritable  or  unstable  than  normal. 
This  is  also  true  of  many  animals,  having  been 
demonstrated  by  experiment.  Anemia  of  the 
bram  was  at  one  time  su^^ted  as  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  but  this  condition  is  not  often  found 
at  autopsy.  Helm*  thinks  the  disease  the  result 
of  an  increased  cerebrosimial  tension.  He  cites 
one  case  which  recovered  after  the  removal  of  a 
small  amount  of  fluid  by  lumbar  puncture. 
Henkel '  used  lumbar  puncture  in  sixteen  cases. 
Four  cases  died.  There  are  well-marked  and 
quite  constant  changes  in  the  brain;  but  no 
affection  of  the  nervous  system  would  also  ac- 
count for  the  changes  found  in  the  liver,  kidneys 
and  heart. 

The  observation  that  eclampsia  occurs  more 
frequently  in  oases  of  hydramnios  and  multiple 
pregnancy  suggested  the  theory  that  the  disease 
was  caused  by  pressure  upon  the  kidneys  and 
ureters.  The  pathological  changes  do  not  sup- 
port this  theory,  however;  and  the  pressure 
symptoms  noted  in  other  kinds  of  intra-abdominal 
tumors  do  notresemble  the  symptomsof  eclampsia. 


>  British  Medical  Journal,  May,  1903. 

'  Zentralblatt  far  Qynaeoologie,  Not.  12, 1904. 
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When  it  was  proved  that  bacteria  played  an 
important  rdle  in  the  caiisation  of  many  diseas.es, 
their  relation  to  eclampsia  was  investigated  with 
great  care,  and  it  was  hoped  that  at  last  the  real 
cause  of  the  disease  was  to  be  demonstrated.  It 
was  suggested  that  there  was  an  infection  origi- 
nating in  the  uterus;  that  bacteria  gained  ad- 
mission to  the  uterus  and  thence  invaded  the 
system.  The  pressure  of  the  growing  ovum  upon 
the  uterine  wall  facilitated  absorption  of  the 
bacteria;  when  the  uterus  was  emptied  and  pres- 
sure removed,  absorption  no  longer  took  place. 
Careful  work  by  competent  men  who  have  tried 
to  demonstrate  bacteria  in  the  blood,  urine  and 
tissues  of  eclamptics  has  been  negative  in  result 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Recent  work  shows  that  the  freezing  point  of 
the  blood  and  luine  of  eclamptics  is  the  same  as 
that  of  normal  women.  It  has  also  been  proved 
that  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  more  readily 
than  normal;  this  refutes  the  theory  that  the 
thrombi  found  in  various  organs  are  due  to 
increased  coagulability  of  the  blood. 

The  theory  that  eclampsia  is  caused  by  a 
poison  generated  within  the  body  was  first 
advanced  about  1888.  Experiment  upon  ani- 
mals seemed  to  show  that  the  blood  and  urine 
of  eclamptics  were  poisonous;  and  the  theory 
of  auto-intoxication  was  strongly  supported.  It 
was  claimed  finally  that  the  blood  of  an  eclamptic 
was  much  more  poisonous  than  the  luine,  because 
of  the  retention  of  the  poison  in  the  blood.  In 
normal  pregnancy,  the  poison  being  excreted  in 
the  urine,  it  was  found  that  the  urine  was  more 
toxic  than  the  blood.  Investigations  continued 
through  a  number  of  years  raised  doubts  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  early  concliision,  and  the  results 
of  experiments  did  not  agree.  Within  a  few 
years  Stewart  and  others  have  shown  that  the 
toxic  effect  produced  by  the  injection  of  urine 
and  blood  is  due  to  bacteria  wmch  gain  admis- 
sion at  some  step  of  the  experiment.  They  find 
that  sterile  urine  and  blood  may  be  injected  with 
impunity.  Various  products  of  metabolism  — 
urea,  ammonia,  carbamic  acid,  acetone  —  have 
been  held  to  be  the  cause  of  eclampsia.  Each 
one  in  turn  has  been  investigated,  and  the  ver- 
dict is  that  no  single  one  of  them  is  the  sole  cause 
Zweifel,*  in  recent  investigation  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, concludes  that  the  cause  of  eclampsia  is 
some  organic  acid  capable  of  oxygenation  and 
readily  changeable  into  various  compounds.  He 
GnAs  lactic  acid  to  be  poisonous,  and  says  it  is 
not  formed  in  the  metabolism  of  a  healthy  person. 
He  thinks  the  infrequency  of  eclampsia  in  certain 
parts  of  Germany  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  these  districts  the  people  drink  freely  of 
wines  containing  tartrate  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium, which  prevent  the  formation  of  lactic  acid. 
We  know  that  lactic  acid  is  often  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  patients  suffering  from  a  well-defined 
variety  of  dj^spepsia.  It  is  not  a  product  of 
normal  digestion  or  metabolism,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
eclampsia  of  pregnancy. 

*  Reported  in  American  Journal  Medical  Sciences,  Auguat,  1904. 


Removal  or  death  of  the  fetus  has  a  favorable, 
often  a  curative,  effect  upon  eclampsia.  Id  view 
of  this  fact,  many  men  have  sought  the  cause  of 
eclampsia  in  the  placenta  and  fetus.  The  syn- 
cytial cells  which  are  often  found  in  the  pul- 
monary and  hepatic  capillaries  were  regarded  as 
a  possible  factor.  But  these  cells  are  found  also 
in  normal  cases,  and  for  that  reason  are  probably 
of  no  significance.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  toxemia  results  from  the  inability  of  the 
mother  to  eliminate  the  products  of  metabolism, 
both  of  her  own  organism  and  of  the  fetus. 
Some  writers  have  claimed  that  the  intoxication 
begins  in  the  fetus  and  secondarily  affects  the 
mother.  Pathological  changes  in  the  fetal  organs, 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  mother,  have  been 
demonstrated  frequently.  These  observations 
seem  to  show  that  both  mother  and  fetus  suffer 
from  the  same  disease,  but  prove  nothing  as  to 
its  cause  or  origin.  Bandler  advances  the  theory 
that  the  placenta  is  a  gland  which  throws  out  a 
poison  through  the  syncytial  cells.  The  effect 
of  the  poison  is  inhibited  by  the  action  of  the 
ovaries.  When,  for  any  reason,  the  ovaries  are 
incompetent,  the  poison  takes  effect  and  pro- 
duces eclampsia. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  function  of  the 
thyroid  gland  in  relation  to  pregnancy  has  been 
under  careful  observation.  It  has  been  known 
for  many  years  that  the  gland  enlarges  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases  during  pregnancy,  and 
statements  to  that  effect  are  found  in  textbooks. 
Now  that  it  is  suspected  that  the  functional 
activity  of  the  gland  may  play  an  important  r61e 
in  maintaining  health  dunng  pregnancy,  we  find 
it  stated  that  the  gland  is  usuaUy  enlarged  at 
this  time  and  that  its  activity  is  increased.  We 
know  that  cretinism  and  myxedema  result  from 
loss  of  function  of  the  gland,  and  that  siaular 
conditions  sometimes  follow  destructive  opera- 
tions on  the  gland.  The  fact  that  the  gland 
takes  on  an  increased  activity  during  pregnancy 
is  looked  upon  as  an  indication  that  an  increaaed 
amount  of  iodothyrin  is  needed  at  this  time  to 
maintain  health.  A  few  experiments  on  cats 
seem  to  show  that  destruction  of  the  gland  is 
followed  by  eclampsia  when  pregnancy  occurs. 
Helfgott  has  reported  a  case  of  labor  with  eclamp- 
sia in  a  cretin. 

Nicholson  says:  "  It  is  evident  that  the  real 
sigoificance  of  the  pre-eclamptic  stage  is  that  it 
points  to  a  breakdown  of  some  part  of  the  defen- 
sive mechanism.  Furthermore,  this  breakdown 
is  the  result  of  some  inadequacy  of  the  thynad 
gland  or  parathyroid  glands  whereby  the  pro- 
cess of  nitrogenous  metabolism,  instead  of  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  urea,  ceases  with  the  pro- 
duction of  intermediate  substances  which,  when 
absorbed,  excite  the  symptoms  of  toxemia.  In 
this  way  the  degree  of  toxemia^  of  pregnancy 
comes  to  be  dependent  directly  or  indirectly  upcm 
the  qualit]^  or  quantity  of  its  thyroid  secretion. 
The  thyroid  gland  may,  therefore,  be  ^ven  a 
primary  r61e  in  the  causation  of  eclampsia."  In 
twenty-five  cases  of  eclampsia,  Lang  finds  no 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  in  twenty.    Linn 
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remits  two  cases  of  threatened  eclampeia  treated 
with  thyroid  extract.  In  one  case  there  was  an 
increase  of  mine  and  urea,  with  no  convulsions. 
In  the  other  case  no  improvement  was  noted. 
Stunner  had  a  mortality  of  12^  in  41  cases  of 
eclam]}Bia  treated  with  thyroid  extract;  the 
mortality  in  369  cases  not  treated  with  the 
extract  was  28%.  Since  he  also  used  morphia 
and  saline  infusions  in  the  series  of  41  cases,  we 
cannot  feel  sure  that  the  good  result  was  due 
entirely  to  the  thyroid  extract.  Hergott  grants 
that  thyroid  inefficiency  may  be  the  cause  of 
eclampsia  in  some  cases.  Thomson  *  suggests 
that  the  parathyroids  may  be  the  important  part 
of  the  gland,  and  that  they,  rather  than  the 
thyroid  itself,  secrete  an  antitoxin  for  poisons 
generated  in  the  gastro-intestinal  canal.  Gley 
suggests  that  the  parathyroids  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  thyroid  proper  in  relation  to 
eclampsia. 

The  theory  that  an  increased  activity  of  the 
thyroid  gland  is  needed  in  pregnancy  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  some  toxin 
in  the  circulation  whose  action  is  to  be  inhibited. 
Although  we  are  unable  to  name  the  specific 
cause  of  eclampsia,  it  is  plain  that  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  past  twenty  years  have  cleared  up 
the  matter  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  we  are 
able  to  say  that  eclampsia  is  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  body  of  substances  resulting  from  faulty 
nitrogenous  metabolism.  The  elimmative  organs 
are  imable  to  dispose  of  them,  and  the  ductless 
glands,  whose  secretions  may  be  to  some  extent 
an  antitoxin,  are  also  unequal  to  the  increased 
demand  upon  their  activity.  It  is  plain  that  a 
less  pronoimced  degree  of  toxemia  exists  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  which  never  reach  the 
eclamptic  stage.  In  these  cases  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  eliminative  organs  and  the  duct- 
less glands  h^ve  been  able  to  counteract  in  some 
degree  the  toxic  substances.  The  matter  of 
nitrogenous  metabolism  has  been  studied  by 
Chittenden;  and  the  results 'of  his  experiments 
upon  healthy  men  which  he  has  recently  pub- 
lished are  of  great  value.  Fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates, when  oxidized  in  the  body,  form  prod- 
ucts which  are  harmless  and  easily  eliminated. 
The  amoimt  of  nitrogenous  food  eaten  by  the 
average  man  or  woman  is  far  in  excess  of  what  is 
needed.  The  result  is  incomplete  metabolism 
and  auto-intoxication  by  the  halfway  products 
like  ammonium  carbamate.  The  pregnant 
woman  is  apparently^  more  easily  affected  by 
these  poisons,  and  it  is  probable,  also,  that  the 
ability  to  com{)letely  digest  nitrogenous  food  is 
somewhat  impaired. 

The  question  which  most  interests  the  practic- 
ing physician  is  how  to  recognize  toxemia  early 
and  prevent  its  development  into  eclampsia. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  single  symptom  or 
test  which  may  be  relied  upon.  Careful  obser- 
vation of  the  patient's  health  and  examination 
of  the  mine  during  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy 
are  necessary  if  he  wishes  complete  assurance  of 
safety.    The  subjective  symptoms  —  indigestion, 

«Naw  York  VedioJ  Jonnul,  Nor.  10, 1904. 


headache,  nausea,  disturbance  of  vision,  mental 
lassitude  —  are  of  the  greatest  importance  as  signs 
of  toxemia.  Zeal  in  making  tests  of  the  unne 
should  never  lead  one  to  omit  the  older  and 
equaUy  important  matter  of  keeping  these  symp- 
toms under  observation.  It  may  be  possible, 
but  it  rarely  happens,  that  a  patient  actually 
comes  to  the  eclamptic  stage  without  giving  warn- 
ing through  such  symptoms. 

The.  condition  of  the  urine  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  indications  of  how  thoroughly  nitro- 
genous metabolism  is  being  carried  outj  but 
there  is  some  uncertainty  among  practitioners 
as  to  what  sort  of  an  examination  of  the  urine 
is  demanded,  and  how  often  it  should  be  made, 
little*  says  that  reports  of  many  writers  show 
that  eclampsia  sometimes  occurs  when  albumin 
has  not  been  foimd  in  the  urine;  and  also  that 
albumin  is  present  in  many  cases  which  never 
develop  any  symptoms  of  eclampsia.  He,  him- 
self, finds  albumin  in  40%  of  all  pregnant  women. 
This  is  in  agreement  with  observations  of  other 
men;  and  it  ia  certain  that  the  mere  presence  of 
albumin,  especially  in  small  amoimt,  is  not  an 
indication  that  eclampeia  is  imminent.  It  may 
well  be  an  indication  of  a  slight  degree  of  toxemia. 
It  is  not  safe  to  conclude  that  eclampsia  cannot 
occur  because  no  albumin  is  foimd,  and  again, 
one  need  not  expect  eclampeia  whenever  a  small 
amount  is  foimd.  But  I  believe  that  the  presence 
of  a  considerable  amoimt  is  always  a  sign  of 
danger.  There  is  no  doubt  that  eclampsia  some- 
times occurs  when  the  urine  has  been  free  from 
albumin  up  to  a  few  days  before  the  attack;  but 
it  is  my  impression  that  albumin  is  always  present 
at  the  time  convulsions  occur. 

The  results  of  urinary  analysis  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  show  that  the  excretion  of  urea  is 
diminished,  as  a  rule,  in  eclampsia;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  degree  of  toxemia 
corresponds  with  the  diminution  of  urea  excreted 
in  twenty-four  hours.  If  we  accept  the  theory 
that  the  toxemia  of  pregnancy  is  the  result  of 
faulty  nitit^enous  metabolism^  we  expect  to 
find  a  diminution  of  urea.  This  expectation  is 
realized  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  and  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  quantitative 
test  for  urea  is  of  great  importance.  John  Cooke 
Hirst  •  dissents  from  the  popular  belief  in  the 
great  importance  of  the  urea  test.  He  thinks 
the  amount  of  albumin  present  in  the  urine  a 
better  ^de.  He  says  he  has  many  times  seen 
eclampsia  develop  when  the  amoimt  Of  urea  was 
not  in  the  least  diminished,  and  has  seen  women 
whose  excretion  of  urea  was  far  below  the  normal 
mark  go  through  a  normal  pregnancy  and  labor. 
Edsall^  says  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  in 
normal  cases  varies  very  much.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  considering  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  ingested,  before  drawing  conclusions. 
Chittenden's  experiments  prove  the  wisdom  of 
this  observation.  Zweifel  finds  albumin  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  urea.  The 
large  majority  of  men  believe  that  the  diminu- 


•  Journal  of  Obstetrios,  September,  1904. 

*  Amarioan  Medicine,  Hay  3,  1903. 
I  Journal  of  Obetetrioa,  July,  1903. 
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tion  of  \irea  is  a  sign  of  danger  and  is  closely 
related  to  the  cause  of  eclampsia.  Granting  that 
neither  the  test  for  albumin  nor  the  quantitative 
test  for  urea  is,  by  itself,  a  safe  guide,  we  can  say 
that  both  tests,  together  with  the  subjective 
symptoms  of  the  woman,  enable  us  to  tell  whether 
toxemia  is  present;  and,  if  present,  to  estimate 
quite  accurately  its  severity.  Beside  these  im- 
portant tests  there  are  two  others,  each  of  which 
may  give  a  little  additional  information  as  to  the 
patient's  condition. 

The  blood  pressure  rises  as  the  toxemia  in- 
creases, and  is  high  in  all  cases  of  threatened 
eclampsia. 

Lobenstine  •  finds  an  average  leucocyte  count 
of  10,600  in  fifty  normal  cases  m  the  ninth  month 
of  pregnancy.  In  fourteen  cases  of  eclampsia, 
the  count  varied  between  16,000  and  60,000  on 
day  of  delivery.  He  believes  the  leucocytosis  is 
caused  by  the  toxemia  and  is  more  marked  as 
eclampsia  threatens. 

In  a  hospital  ward  it  is  possible  to  make  fre- 
quent examinations  of  the  uiinej  and  to  observe 
symptoDM;  but  in  private  practice  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  every  patient  such  careful  attention. 
The  man  who  has  a  large  obstetric  practice  among 
women  who  pay  small  fees  has  a  difficult  problem 
to  solve.  Fortimate,  indeed,  it  is  that  eclampsia 
occurs  in  so  small  a  number  of  cases.  The  im- 
portance of  furnishing  a  specimen  of  urine  for 
examination,  and  of  reporting  symptoms  at 
stated  times  should  be  impressed  upon  every 
patient;  then  the  patient  who  fails  to  report 
herself  as  directed  is  responsible  for  the  physi- 
cian's ignorance  of  her  condition. 

The  specimen  of  urine  sent  for  examination 
should  be  accompanied  bjr  a  statement  of  the 
amoimt  of  urine  passed  m  twenty-four  hours. 
The  albumin  test  is  simple  and  satisfactory. 
The  quantitative  test  for  urea  is  not  simple  and 
is  not  made  as  a  routine  practice  by  most  men. 
I  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  so  made.  I  believe  that 
an  estimate  of  the  total  solids  excreted  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  fully  as  valuable  as  the  urea  test, 
and  may  be  substituted  for  it.  The  total  amoimt 
of  solids  excreted  may  be  found  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  oimces  of  urine  passed  in  twenty- 
four  hours  by  the  last  two  figures  of  the  specific 
gravity,  and  adding  10%  of  the  result.  This 
gives  the  amount  of  solids  in  grains.  We  may 
expect  a  woman  to  excrete  about  nine  hundred 
grains  of  solids  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  amoimt  of  urea  or  the  total  solids  excreted 
is  not  an  exact  measure  of  nitrogenous  meta- 
bolism; but  it  is  the  best  at  our  command.  By 
using  this  simple  test  for  the  total  solids  we  are 
able  to  make  a  very  satisfactory  examination  of 
the  urine  in  a  few  minutes. 

Each  physician  must  decide  for  himself  just 
how  much  attention  he  ought  to  give  his  patients; 
but  he  must  not  forget  that  eclampsia  can  be 
prevented  in  nearly  all  cases  if  he  keeps  himself 
mformed  as  to  the  subjective  symptoms  and 
makes  a  proper  examination  of  the  unne  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary. 

*  Amerisao  JoonuU  Hediesl  Soiancas,  Ausust,  1904. 


Clinical  a>epartinettt. 

A   CASE  OF  NEUROFIBROMA.    (DISEASE  OF 
RECKLINGHAUSEN.) 

BT  SDITH  B.  UBEK,    1I.D.,  BOVIOM. 

Thb  patient  first  presented  herself  for  treatment  at 
the  Skin  Clinic  of  the  Pope  Dispensary  in  November, 
1903.  She  is  a  Jewess,  bom  in  En^and,  forty  years 
of  age. 

On  the  left  shoulder  are  three  tumors,  dumb-bell- 
like in  shape,  joined  together  and  measuring  in  length 
6^  inches.  Scattered  over  back,  buttocks,  thif^, 
breasts,  and  legs  are  nodules  varying  in  size  from 
French  pea  to  the  size  of  an  English  walnut  and  even 
larger;  some  are  single,  others  grouped.  Ilie  color  of 
the  skin  over  the  nodules  is  of  different  shades;  over 
some  it  is  light  pink;  over  others,  of  a  purplish  hue. 
The  growths  in  all  number  44. 

The  consistency  of  the  tumors  varies;  the  smaUer 
ones,  when  taken  between  the  fingers,  feel  like  a  raisin; 
the  larger  ones  are  harder.  Scattered  over  the  skin 
surface  are  numerous  small  pin-head-sized  pigmenta- 
tions. On  the  inner  surface  of  the  right  arm  can  be 
felt  a  number  of  small  sub-cutaneous  nodules;  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  adipose  tissue  which  the  patient 
has,  it  is  impossible  to  learn  much  by  palpation. 

Extending  almost  around  the  head  is  a  band  varjnng 
in  width  from  2  to  2^  inches,  where  there  is  almost  an 
entire  absence  of  hair;  the  hair  just  over  the  center  of 
the  forehead  and  at  the  back  of  the  neck  is  present. 


For  the  eye  conditions  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  EUa 
Dexter.  The  patient  shows  choroiditb,  be^nning 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  internal  strabismus. 
Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Blanche  Denig,  I  am  able 
to  report  that  in  the  right  vaginal  wall  there  are  two 
small  roimd  tumors. 
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The  patient  complains  of  severe,  paroxysmal,  radiat- 
ing pain  in  the  nodules  and  extending  down  right  arm. 
T£js  condition  is  aggravated  by  exposure  to  cold, 
mental  emotion  or  movement.  Intense  pain  is  the 
disturbing  feature  of  the  disease.  She  sdso  compltdns 
of  severe  pjun  in  right  side,  cramps  in  arms  and  legs, 
and  failing  sight.  She  is  of  a  highly  neurasthenic 
tei|q>erament. 

lue  patient  gives  the  following  lustory:  She  was 
manied  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  the  first  nodule  appeared 
on  the  right  shoulder  during  her  first  pregnancy,  and 
steadily  inijreased  in  size. 

During  each  succeeding  pregnancy  (but  never  in  the 
intoim)  new  growths  appeared;  the  pr^nancies  were 
ten,  occurring  in  the  foUowing  order : 

First  pregnancy :  Child,  a  boy,  bom  at  the  seventh 
month,  is  now  a  comparatively  strong,  healthy  man. 
Second  pregnancy:  Miscarriage  at  fourteen  weeks. 
Third  pregnancy:  Three  and  one  half  years  later,  boy 
born;  patient  claims  child  weighed  twenty  pounds; 
ailing  from  birth;  died  third  week  of  convulsions. 
Fo^urth  pregnancy:  One  year  later,  dau^ter  born; 
child  healthy.  Fifth  pregnancy:  Miscarriage  at 
eleventh  week.  Sixth  pregnancy:  Three  years,  five 
months  later,  boy  born;  child  healthy.  Seventh 
pregnancy:  Twenty-two  months  later,  boy  bom;  child 
healthy.  Eighth  pregnancy:  Two  years,  two  months 
later,  ^1  bom;  mild  is  not  of  average  intelligence. 
Ninth  pregnancy:  Two  years  later,  boy  bom;  child 
feeble-minded.  Tenth  pregnancy:  Two  years  later, 
boy  bom;  child  in  good  health. 

At  first  the  patient  suffered  no  discomfort  from  the 
growths,  but  as  they  increased  in  »ze  they  became 
very  painful  until  at  time  of  appearance  at  clinic  the 
patient  was  almost  entirely  deprived  of  the  use  of  her 
right  arm. 

Family  history:  It  was  possible  to  examine  the 
mother  of  the  patient  and  two  daughters.  TTie  mother 
showed,  scattered  over  the  entire  body  surface  of  the 
skin,  small  pigmented  spots.  The  mother  is  of  a  neu- 
rasthenic temperament.  Scattered  over  the  skin  of 
ihe  daughter's  body  were  a  number  of  pigmented  spots 
nearly  as  large  as  a  French  pea.  The  ctuld  also  shows 
internal  strabismus.  She  is  not  of  average  intelligence. 
Another  daughter,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  was  examined. 
The  skin  is  normial  in  appearance.  She  complained 
of  nervousnras,  saying  that  at  times  she  could  hardly 
restrain  herself  from  screaming.  One  of  her  sons  has 
been  sent  to  a  home  for  the  feeble-minded. 

A  specimen  of  one  of  the  growths  was  excised  and 
sent  to  Dr.  T.  J.  Leary  of  Tufts  Medical  School,  for 
examination.  The  following  report  was  returned: 
"  Tumor  consists  of  irregularly  arranged  bundles  of 
fibrous  connective  tissue  and  occupies  the  sub-cuta- 
neous tissue  invading  the  corium.  In  most  situations 
the  upper  portion  of  the  corium  can  be  differentiated 
as  a  less  dense  and  more  faintly  staining  layer.  The 
tissues  of  the  new  growth  are,  as  a  whole,  more  cellular 
than  in  a  fibroma  durum,  but  in  places  the  fibriUar 
masses  are  thick,  with  few  cells.  In  some  foci  the 
strands  show  marked  hyaline  changes.  The  new 
growth  is  traversed  by  capillaries  whose  course  is 
marked  out  by  small  cell  (lymphoid  and  plasma)  infil- 
tration, together  with  epitheloid  cell  formation.  ITie 
growth  is  in  parts  arranged  about  nerve  fibers  whose 
course  is  outlmed  by  a  cellular  sheath  and  round  cell 
infiltration.  In  places  the  deeper  portions  of  the  hair 
follicles  have  been  cut  off  from  their  continuity,  giving 
rise  to  very  cellular  epithelial  nests.  The  variation  in 
the  character  of  the  tissues  of  the  growth,  the  infiltra^ 
tion  of  the  peri-vascular  tissues  with  small  round  cells, 
and  the  cutting  off  of  portions  of  the  hair  follicles  by 


constriction,  all  suggest  an  inflammatory  origin.  The 
ceU  masses  appear  in  places  to  be  arranged  alwut  nerve 
fibers.  The  growth  should  probably  be  classed  as  a 
neurofibroma. 

Adrian  in  his  article,  "Die  Multiple  Neuro- 
fibrimatose," '  gives  three  groups;  of  these  he 
says:  "  These  three  groups  belong  to  one  disease 
and  are  only  modifications  of  one  and  the  same 
process."  The  following  are  the  three  groups 
which  he  gives:  (1)  The  multiple  soft  fibroma  of 
the  skin,  the  size  of  which  may  be  from  micm- 
scopical  to  the  size  of  a  head. 

(2)  This  §roup  may  appear  simultaneously 
with  the  multiple  skin  fibroma,  or  independently, 
as  tumors  in  the  deeply-situated  nerve  branches; 
they  may  be  distributed  upon  the  trunk  itself,  or 
upon  all  the  branches  of  the  plexus;  or,  finaUy, 
may  appear  upon  all  the  different  nerves  of  the 
body,  spinal,  cerebral,  and  sympathetic. 

(3)  Plexiform  neuroma,  so  called  by  von  Ver- 
neuil,  or  Rankenneuroma,  by  von  Bruns.  New 
formations  appear  upon  the  smaller  or  larger 
parts  of  the  trunk;  sometimes  soA'eral  plexi  are 
mvolved;  sometimes  the  fibrous  process  appears 
upon  central  and  peripheral  branches;  so  thaf 
we  have  the  picture  of  a  diffuse  neurofibroma, 
or  an  elephantiasis  neuroma. 

He  says  further  that  the  histogenetic  unity  of 
the  different  forms  has  been  emphasized  and 
their  origin  from  the  nerve  connective  tissue 
proven  in  the  work  of  v.  Recklinghausen,  and 
that  the  name  of  "  Disease  of  Recklinghausen  " 
is  much  preferable  to  any  of  the  following:  "Neu- 
rofibromatose  g6n6ralis6e,"  "  Fibromatose  pig- 
mentaire,"  "  Neurofibromatose  pigmentaire," 
"  Dermofibromatose  bi-pigmentaire  "  (Feindel), 
"Dermofibromatose  pigmentaire"  (Chauffard).  '' 

Feindel  gives  the  following  di^^8ion  of  symp- 
toms : 

(1)  Skin  tumors.  (2)  Nerve  tumors.  (3)  Pm- 
head  pigmentations.    (4)  Placque  pigmentations. 

If  one  or  more  of  the  symptoms  faU  there  is 
naturally  a  different  clinical  picture  shown,  and 
these  cases  which  have  been  studied  by  Femdel, 
Oppenheim  and  Thibierge,  are  given  the  name  of 
"  Formes  incompletes  ou  frustes  de  la  Maladie 
Recklinghausen ." 

Thibierge  mcludes  even  cases  without  skin  and 
nerve  tumors,  and  bases  his  dia^osis  solely  on 
the  skin  pigmentation  and  a  series  of  psychical 
disturbances;  he  says  the  term  "  Neurofibroma  " 
should  not  be  used;  that  "  Maladie  de  Reckling- 
hausen "  is  preferable,  and  gives,  as  his  reason, 
that  the  name  "  Neurofibroma  "  is  not  correct, 
since  it  makes  of  one  element  of  the  disease 
an  element  which  might  occasionally  fail,  its 
characteristic  feature.  It  is  also  incorrect  for 
another  reason,  the  possible  absence  of  nerve 
fibers  in  the  tumors.  Under  these  conditions. 
It  would  be  right  to  give  a  name  to  the  disease, 
which  would  not  be  based  upon  anatomical 
characteristics  which  might  not  be  present,  but 
to  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  author  who  has  con- 
tributed most  to  the  knowledge  of  the  disease. 

I  BedklinahaBnn'aclw  Krankheit. 
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GhaufFard  and  von  Jehl  consider  two  different 
forms  under  the  name  of  fibromatose  pigmen- 
taire,  which  name  includes  two  of  the  cardinal 
symptoms  and  distinguishes  two  different  ana- 
tomical varieties. 

(1)  "  Neurofibromatose  pigmentaire,"  in  which 
the  fibroma  proceeds  from  the  perineurium  and 
is  accompanied  by  many  nerve  fibers. 

(2)  "  Dermatofibromatose  pigmenture,"  Id 
which  the  fibroma  is  exclusively  cutaneous  and 
of  doubtful  origin. 

According  to  Feindel,  these  three  factors  are 
concerned  in  its  etiology:  (1)  Congenital  factor. 
(2)  Hereditary  factor.  (3)  Family  factor.  He 
says:  "  The  congenital  factor  is  always  present, 
the  hereditary  frequently,  and  the  family  here 
and  there.  The  congenital  factor,  though  ac- 
cepted by  most  authors  as  one  always  present, 
cannot  always  be  proved  with  certainty.  Not 
every  congenital  disease  has  symptoms  neces- 
sarily at  birth.  Different  cases  show  different 
phases  of  evolution  of  the  disease  at  different 
periods  of  life;  one  tumor  may  be  congenital,  and 
other  tumors  and  symptoms  appear  in  later 
periods  of  life.  It  is  accepta'ble  to  think  that 
there  is  a  congenital  predisposition,  and  that 
after  birth  unknown  causes  mfluenoe  the  con- 
genital factor  and  promote  the  formation  of 
pigmented  spots;  that  the  congenital  cause 
remained  latent  until  some  new  influence  came  to 
its  aid,  and  in  this  way  a  fibroma  appeared." 

In  case  reported  by  Feindel  the  first  nodule 
appeared  after  a  pregnancy;  the  patient  was 
■  seventeen;  in  the  following  sixteen  years  no  new 
tumors  appeared;  two  later  pregnancies  produced 
each  time  new  fibroma.  From  this  interesting 
observation  Feindel  concluded  that  pregnancy 
favors  the  production  of  the  new  growths.  And 
this  is  proved  in  a  case  of  W.  Wolff;  the  tumors 
became  much  more  numerous  during  pregnancy, 
and  the  color  of  the  tumors  was  deeper. 

The  causes  given  which  influence  the  congenital 
factor  are:  (1)  Trauma.  (2)  Influence  of  ex- 
treme cold.  (3)  Chronic  irritation  of  the  skin. 
(4)  Psychical  influences.  (5)  Overwork.  (6) 
Puberty.  (7)  Menapause.  (8)  Pregnancy.  (9) 
Influence  of  alcohol.     (10)    Infectious  diseases. 

STMPrOMS. 

Two  groups  of  symptoms  are  given  by  Land- 
owski:  (o)  Cutaneous  tumors,  (b)  Nerve 
tumors,    (c)  Skin  pigmentation. 

Functional  symptoms  of  secondaiy  importance : 
Painful  cramps,  vague  disturbances  of  sensibility, 
progressive  impairment  of  intelligence. 

Landowski  claims  that  the  cardmal  symptoms 
are:  (o)  Tumors  of  the  skin.  (6)  Tumors  of 
the  nerves,    (c)    Skin  pi^entation. 

Feindel  says  the  most  important  symptom  is 
the  skin  pigmentation,  which  may  occur  as  pin- 
head  or  placque  pigmentation. 

Cases  of  disturbance  of  the  sight  caused  by  brain 
pressure  have  been  reported  by  many  authors. 
Adrian  reports  a  case  of  absolute  blindness 
occurring  m  boy  of  thirteen. 

Henneberg  and  Kock  report  two  cases;  first 


case,  neuritis  optica  of  both  sides;  second  case, 
atrophy  of  nerves  with  complete  blindness. 

Concerning  the  diagnosis,  Adrian  says:  "  In 
most  cases  it  is  easy,  but  it  may  also  be  very 
difficult;  if  the  cardinal  symptoms  fail,  one  would 
scarcely  think  of  making  a  diagnosis  from  the 
secondary  symptoms,  such  as  fimctional,  psychi- 
cal, trophic  or  vasomotor  disturbances,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  were  very  pronounced; 
but  if  these  existed  with  a  cardinal  symptom, 
such  as  skin  pigmentation,  even  if  there  were  a 
complete  absence  of  skin  and  nerve  tumors, 
this  diagnosis  would  be  made.  These  cases  are 
the  "  formes  incomplete  ou  frustes "  of  the 
disease  of  Recklinghausen. 

The  case  imder  consideration  presented  almost 
a  perfect  clinical  picture:  Skin  tumors,  possibly 
nerve  tumors  of  right  arm,  tumors  of  yag^ial 
wall,  pin-head  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  disturb- 
ances of  sight,  cramps  of  arms  and  legs,  and 
severe  pain  in  right  side. 

The  family  history  is  also  of  importance.  The 
highly  neurasthenic  temperament  of  entire  family; 
the  pm-head  pigmentation  on  the  mother's  body, 
the  large,  pigme>ited  spots  on  the  daughter's 
body;  a&o  the  affected  eye  muscles,  and  impaired 
intellect  of  child;  finally,  the  fact  that  one  son 
is  confined  in  a  home  for  the  feeble-minded. 


PROGRESS  IN  PATHOLOGY. 

REVIEW    OF  'recent    WORK    ON    THE  PATHOLOOT 

OF  ARTERIAL  DISEASE. 

BT  JOSaPa  H.  PSATT,  H.D.,  BOSION. 

Sypmus  is  generally  recognized  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  production  of  ordinary  arterio- 
sclerosis, but  it  has  been  maintained  by  most 
pathologists  that  there  is  no  distinct  and  definite 
form  of  syphilitic  aortitis  which  can  be  distin- 
guished either  macroscopically  or  microecopally 
from  ordinary  arteriosclerosis. 

Relatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  in 
England  or  America  to  the  relation  of  syphilis 
to  aortic  disease,  but  it  has  been  much  studied 
of  recent  years  in  Germany.  Osier,  was  the 
first  American  to  note  the  existence  of  a 
definite  type  of  sclerosis,  localized  and  nodular, 
occurring  in  syphilitics.  In  1898,  two  cases  of 
localized  aortic  sclerosis  "  of  probable  syphilitic 
origin  "  were  reported  from  his  clinic  by  Pen- 
rose.' Microscopical  examination  revealed  severe 
mesarteritis  in  both  cases. 

The  occurrence  of  undoubted  gummata  in  the 
walls  of  the  aorta  is  very  rare.  Gummata  of  the 
pulmonary  and  cerebral  arteries  were  described 
many  years  ago,  but  the  existence  of  gummata 
of  the  aorta  was  assumed  per  analogiam  until  re- 
cently, when,  according  to  Chiari,  imdoubted  cases 
have  been  observed  by  Kalind^ro  and  Babes,  and 
Fabris.  Chiari  *  has  recently  written  an  admir- 
able account  of  the  development  of  knowledge 
in  regard  to  syphilitic  disease  of  the  aorta  which 
is  here  presented  in  abstract. 
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Contrary  to  the  teachiiig  of  moet  pathologists 
Heller  of  Kiel  has  for  nearly  twenty  years  main- 
tained that  the  form  of  aortitis  produced  by 
syphilis  is  quite  different  from  ordinary  endar- 
teritis chronica  deformans,  with  which  it  has  been 
confounded.  Syphilitic  aortitis  is  claimed  by 
Heller  to  have  gross  and  microscopic  characteris- 
tics which  distinguish  it.  The  first  paper  on 
tlus  subject  by  the  Kiel  school  was  published  in 
1885.  It  was  a  study  of  peculiar  lesions  in  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  occiuring  in  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five.  There  were  pronounced  syphilitic 
alterations  in  various  organs.  Ten  years  later 
the  same  author,  Doehle,  reported  two  addi- 
tional cases  of  syphilitic  aortitis.  Macroscopi- 
cally  the  ascending  arch  of  the  aorta  was  thick- 
ened and  the  inner  surface  furrowed.  There  was 
no  calcification  and  no  tilceration.  In  the  first 
case  he  found  foci  of  round  cells  and  granulation 
tissue  in  the  media.  A  similar  histological  pic- 
ture was  found  in  the  cases  reported  in  the  second 
paper.  Near  the  areas  of  granulation  tissue  the 
media  was  in  part  necrotic;  here  and  there  giant 
cells  were  seen.  Corresponding  to  the  furrows 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  aorta  were  bands  of 
scar  tissue  extending  from  the  adventitia  to  the 
intima.  The  intima  was  unequally  thickened. 
The  adventitia  showed  evidence  of  severe  inflam- 
mation. Its  vessels  were  surrounded  by  granu- 
lation tissue  containing  giant  cells.  The  vasa 
vasarum  were  in  part  closed  by  thickening  of 
their  intima.  Doehle  stated  that  a  syphilitic 
aortitis  could  be  recognized  macroscopically  by 
the  stellate,  puckered  scars  and  the  grooves  on  the 
inner  surface.  Philips  found  that  out  of  59 
sjrphilitics  autopsied  in  the  Kiel  Institute  from 
1885  to  1892,  mesarteritis  syphilitica  of  the  aorta 
was  present  in  16,  or  27%.  Backhaus  in  1897 
reported  seven  cases  of  mesarteritis  syphilitica 
of  the  aorta  occurring  in  men  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and  fifty-seven  years.  He  em- 
phasized, as  had  Doehle,  the  diagnostic  importance 
of  macroscopically  demonstrable  furrows  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  aorta.  In  the  media  he  found 
circumscribed  areas  of  necrosis  with  foci  of  leu- 
cocjrtes  and  connective  tissue  proliferation.  On 
account  of  the  central  necrosis  present  in  some  of 
these  areas  he  regarded  them  as  gummata.  He 
looked  upon  the  changes  in  the  media  as  charac- 
teristic of  syphilitic  aortitis.  The  thickening  of 
the  intima  which  was  often  present  he  held  to  be 
secondary  to  the  lesion  in  thie  media.  Two 
additional  cases  of  mesarteritis  syphilitica  of  the 
aorta,  both  complicated  with  endaortitis  chronica 
deformans,  were  published  from  Heller's  labora- 
tory by  Moll  and  Isenberg. 

Heller,  in  1899,  presented  the  result  of  his 
observation  and  study  of  syphilitic  aortitis  before 
the  Deutsche  Fathologischen  Gesellschaft.  He 
stated  that  the  degenerative  and  proliferative 
changes  in  the  media  are  primary.  Later  scar 
tissue  is  formed  which  leads  to  a  furrowing  and 
puckering  of  the  intima.  The  thickening  of  the 
intima  is  secondary.  There  is  no  tendency  to 
atheromatous  ulceration  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
arterioscderosis  of  the  aorta.    The  vasa  nutritia 


may  be  completely  obliterated  by  sclerosis  of  the 
adventitia.  Luetic  aortitis  is  frequently  com- 
bined with  primary  endarteritis  chronica  defor- 
mans, but  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  two 
types  is  quite  different.  Heller  maintained  that 
syphilitic  aortitis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  aneu- 
risms. 

Simon,  another  pupil  of  Heller,  reported,  in 
1900,  a  case  of  severe  syphilitic  aortitis  with 
many  areas  of  round-cell  infiltration,  giant  cells, 
and  circumscribed  necrosis  in  the  medda. 

Crooke  observed  in  a  syphilitic,  aged  thirty 
years,  a  girdle-shaped  area  of  fresh  endaortitis 
which  occluded  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  artery. 
There  was  no  tendency  to  atheromatous  degener- 
ation. Microscopically  a  marked  inflammatory 
infiltration  of  the  media  was  found.  Belfanti 
reported  a  somewhat  similar  case.  The  mouths 
of  the  coronary  arteries  were  partly  occluded  by  a 
sub-acute  aortitis.  The  subject  was  a  thirty- 
seven-year  old  syphilitic.  Marked  alterations  in 
all  three  coats  of  the  aorta  distinguished  the 
process  from  common  endarteritis. 

Abramow  observed  an  inflammatory  infiltra- 
tion of  the  media  with  thickening  of  the  intima 
in  a  case  of  aortitis  associated  with  a  cylindrical 
aneurism  of  the  arch  occurring  in  a  luetic  indivi- 
dual. Heiberg  of  Christiania,  as  early  as  1876, 
asserted  his  belief  in  the  intimate  relationship 
between  lues  and  aortic  aneurisims,  and  in  the 
existence  of  syphilitic  arteriosclerosis.  In  1892, 
he  pointed  out  that  syphilitic  aortitis  is  limited 
to  certain  portions  of  the  aorta  and  that  the 
affected  areas  are  quite  sharply  localized.  All 
the  coats  of  the  aorta  are  involved,  but  the 
media  suffers  most.  Puppe  of  Berlin  described, 
in  1894,  cases  of  severe  mesarteritis  which  he 
thought  were  probably  syphilitic  in  origin. 

The  description  of  syphilitic  aortitis  by  Rasch 
conforms  closely  to  that  given  by  Heller.  Irreg- 
ular wrinkling  and  furrowing  of  the  internal 
surface  is  a  characteristic  feature.  The  intima 
is  white  or  dirty  gray  in  color.  Calcification  may 
take  place  if  the  disease  occur  in  old  people. 
Microscopically  a  productive  mesarteritis  is 
found.     Rasch  calls  the  condition  fibrous  aortitis. 

Straub  reported,  in  1899,  that  he  had  found 
syphilitic  aortitis  in  69  out  of  84  cases  of  general 
paresis.  Among  71  subjects  who  did  not  have 
paresis,  the  condition  was  present  in  7,  and  these 
seven  were  all  syphilitics. 

Still  more  recently  Benenati  and  Heine  have 
observed  cases  of  pronounced  syphilitic  aortitis. 
All  were  characterized  microscopically  by  de- 
struction of  the  media.  Heine  described  areas 
in  the  media  which  he' regarded  on  histological 
grounds  as  gummata.  Cmari  notes  that  Bollin- 
ger and  Kaufmann  express  themselves  in  favor 
of  Heller's  views  in  the  new  editions  of  their 
textbooks. 

Chiari  found  syphilitic  aortitis  in  more  than 
half  of  the  leutic  subjects  he  examined  and  in 
47%  of  all  the  cases  of  paralysis  progressiva, 
31  in  number.  As  is  well  known,  syphilis  is  the 
important  factor  in  the  etiology  of  general 
paresis.    Syphiliidc    aortitis    forms    a    defiinite 
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pathological  picture,  quite  different  from  ordinary 
endaortitis.  As  indicative  of  the  character  of 
the  disease  process  and  its  primary  involvement 
of  the  media,  Chiari  proposes  the  name  of  "  pro- 
ductive mesaortitis."  The  specific  form  of  arte- 
rial disease  differs  both  in  gross  and  microscopic 
appearance  from  ordinary  arteriosclerosis  of  the 
aorta,  with  which  it  is  certainly  frequently  com- 
bined in  the  same  individual. 

Common  arteriosclerosis  is  due  to  a  variety  of 
toxins  of  which  probably  the  syphilitic  poison 
is  one.  The  complete  scientific  demonstration 
that  mesaortitis  productiva  is  of  syphilitic  origin 
cannot,  of  course,  be  given  until  the  virus  of 
syphilis  is  discovered.  Chiari  does  not  deny  that 
an  aortitis  with  the  same  anatomical  picture  may 
occasionally  be  due  to  causes  other  than  lues, 
and  cites  the  experimental  studies  of  Lewaschew, 
who  produced  an  arteritis  of  similar  anatomical 
character  in  the  legs  of  dogs  by  long  continued 
stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  When  mesaortitis 
productiva  is  present  one  is  always  right,  how- 
ever, in  regarding  lues  as  the  most  probable 
cause.  In  mesaortitis  productiva  there  is  less 
tendency  for  the  diseased  intima  to  undergo 
degeneration  than  in  ordinary  arteriosclerosis. 
The  thickening  of  the  intima  compared  with  that 
of  the  media  and  adventitia  often  appears  sur- 
prisingly slight  and  in  early  stages  of  the  disease 
may  be  entirely  absent.  Furrows  and  small 
depressions  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  aorta 
give  a  characteristic  appearance.  The  process 
regularly  involves  the  ascending  arch  of  the  aorta.. 
By  extension  it  may  involve  the  aortic  valves  or 
the  transverse  and  descending  arch  of  the  aorta. 
The  abdominal  aorta  is  rarely  affected.  Micro- 
scopically the  changes  in  the  media  are  the  most 
striking.  Throughout  the  media  are  inflamma- 
tory foci  consisting  of  rotmd  cells,  granulation 
tissue  or  connective  tissue.  In  the  affected  areas 
the  blood  vessels  are  greatly  increased.  Giant 
cells  are  also  present;  some  resemble  Langhans's 
giant  cells,  others  have  more  the  character  of 
foreign  body  giant  cells.  Here  and  there  in  the 
media  are  evidences  of  necrosis.  In  the  adven- 
titia around  the  vasa  vasorum  are  foci  of  round 
cells  and  granulation  tissue,  or  thick  fibrous 
tissue.  Endarteritis  proliferans  of  the  vasa 
vasorum  frequently  exists. 

Chiari  does  not  employ  the  designation  "  gum- 
matous aortitis,"  because  in  none  of  his  cases  was 
there  pronounced  caseation  in  the  inflammatory 
areas  of  the  aortic  wall. 

An  advanced  stage  of  mesaortitis  productiva 
may  be  found  in  young  individuals.  More  of 
Chiari's  cases  occurred  in  the  fourth  decade  than 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth.  It  is  an  important  affection 
as  it  leads  to  aneurism  formation  and  may  cause 
death  directly  by  closure  or  narrowing  of  the 
orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

The  relation  of  syphilis  to  arterial  disease  has 
been  carefully  and  critically  studied  by  Benda.' 
He  concludes  that  the  small  and  medium-sized 
arteries  as  well  as  the  aorta  are  frequently  the 
seat  of  tertiary  syphilitic  processes.  The  abdom- 
inal portion  of  the   aorta  is  almost  immune. 


Lesions  of  the  main  arterial  trunks  are  most  fre- 
quent at  their  points  of  origin  from  the  aorta. 
Syphilitic  disease  of  the  small  and  middle-sized 
arteries  stands  in  intimate  connection  with  syphi' 
loma  of  the  surrounding  organs,  from  which  the 
process  involves  the  arterial  wall  by  extension. 
The  adventitia  and  media  become  gummatous, 
while  the  reaction  of  the  intima  to  the  luetic 
process  results  in  a  true  obliterating  endarteritis. 
The  gummatous  infiltration  rarely  invades  the 
intima.  The  infiltration  consists  of  leucocytes, 
lymphocytes,  epithelioid  and  giant  cells.  It 
tends  to  undergo  necrosis.  The  disease  of  the 
aorta  thoracica  described  by  Doehle  as  sjrphilitic 
aortitis  and  by  Malmsten  as  sclerogummous 
aortitis  is  of  luetic  origin.  It  is,  however,  no 
florid  syphilitic  inflammatory  process,  but  is 
essentially  a  scar  formation.  It  is  the  remains  of 
a  syphilitic  process  combined  with  non-syphilitic 
inflammations  and  nutritional  disturbances  of 
the  vessel  wall.  Syphilitic  aortic  sclerosis  is  the 
name  applied  by  Benda  to  this  condition.  The 
process,  leading  to  the  scar  formation,  consists 
in  the  development  of  granulomata,  wldch  vary 
in  size  from  some  visible  only  with  the  micro- 
scope to  others  as  large  as  a  pea.  The  disease  is 
an  actual  gummatous  process. 

Syphilis  of  the  smaller  arteries  does  not  lead  to 
the  formation  of  aneurisms.  The  obliterating 
endarteritis  which  regularly  develops  tends  to 
prevent  it.  For  this  reason  the  snudl  aneurisms 
which  form  on  the  arteries  of  the  muscles  and 
viscera  (periarteritis  nodosa)  are  probably  not  of 
syphilitic  origin  as  has  been  claimed. 

Benda  asserts  that  the  sclerotic  stage  of  aortic 
syphilis  is  of  no  greater  importance  in  the  produc- 
tion of  aneurisms  than  ordinary  arteriosclerosis. 
Both  conditions  by  increasing  the  rigidity  of  the 
aorta  enhance  the  danger  of  rupture.  The  stage 
of  gummous  inflammation,  however,  is  highly 
favorable  to  the  formation  of  aneurisms.  The 
inflammatory  infiltration  and  necrosis  weakens 
the  wall  of  the  aorta  so  that  it  is  dilated  and  torn 
by  the  blood  pressure.  According  to  the  extent 
of  gummatous  destruction,  circumscribed  or 
diffuse  aneurisms  result.  In  rare  instances  im- 
mediate rupture  occurs.  Luetic  aneurisms  in 
which  the  specific  process  has  reached  an  inactive 
stage  can  be  transformed  by  sudden  inflamma- 
tion or  traumatism  into  chronic  progressive  aneu- 
risms which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
aneurisms  of  non-syphilitic  origin.  Benda  be- 
lieves that  syphilis  plays  an  important  rdle  in  the 
etiology  of  aneurisms.  Statistical  studies  have 
had  great  influence  in  spreading  the  theory  of  the 
syphilitic  origin  of  aneurism.  Welch  found  that 
66%  of  the  cases  of  aneurism  studied  by  him 
were  in  syphilitic  individuals.  Malmsten  gives 
80%;  Heller,  85%;  Pansini,  84%;  Rasch,  82%; 
Etienne,  69%;  C.  Gierhardt,  53%;  Lichtenstein, 
39%;  A.  Fraenkel,  36%;  v.  Hansemann,  18.76%. 

STFHIUS  AND   ANEUBISM. 

Marchand  *  disputes  the  assertions  of  Heller 
that  ordinary  arteriosclerosis  plays  no  part  in 
the  origin  of  aneurisms,  and  that  while  arterio- 
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Bcleroeis  is  a  disease  of  old  age,  aneurism  occurs 
most  freqeuntly  in  earlier  life.  Marchand  points 
out  that  the  majority  of  the  28  cases  of  aortic 
aneurism  which  came  to  section  in  his  pathologi- 
cal institute  at  Leipsic  between  the  years  1900 
and  1903,  occurred  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  decen- 
nia.  Only  3  of  the  28  cases  were  undoubtedly 
syphilitic;  four  of  the  other  cases  probably  had 
lues.  Marchand  recognizes  two  chief  types  of 
aortic  sclerosis.  One  corresponds  to  the  picture 
of  ordinary  arteriosclerosis,  while  the  other  has 
a  more  callous  quality.  This  he  designates  the 
callous  (schwielige)  form  of  arteriosclerosis.  It 
corresponds  in  its  general  gross  and  microscopical 
features  with  HeUer's  syphilitic  aortitis.  Mar- 
chand denies  that  the  disease  is  a  specific  process 
histologically.  He  regards  ordinary  arterioscle- 
rosis as  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  aneurisms. 
He  admits  that  the  so-called  callous  form  of 
arteriosclerosis  is  particularly  favorable  to  the 
production  of  aneurisms,  and  that  this  form  in 
noany  cases  is  due  to  syphilis. 

Heller*  states  that  all  statistical  studies  show 
that  aortic  aneurisms  occur  during  the  prime  of 
life.  Marchand's  conclusion  that  aneurism  is  a 
disease  of  old  age  is  based  on  far  too  small  a  num- 
ber of  cases.  Benda  is  mistaken  in  his  opinion 
that  syphilitic  aortitis  of  the  type  described  by 
Doehle,  is  a  stationary  condition.  It  is  not  the 
end  result  of  syphilitic  inflammation,  but  a  chronic 
progressive  syphilitic  disease.  The  furrows  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  aorta  are  due  to  the 
action  of  blood  pressure  as  well  as  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  scar  tissue. 

Marchand  *  sajrs  in  a  later  paper  that  he  does 
not  doubt  that  the  localized  disease  of  the  thoracic 
aorta  which  recently  has  been  so  sharply  sepa- 
rated from  ordinary  arterioclerosis  and  regarded 
as  a  luetic  affection  is  a  definite  disease  quite 
distinct  from  ordinary  arteriosclerosis.  Owing  to 
danger  of  sudden  death  through  occlusion  of  the 
coronary  arteries  or  the  production  of  severe 
myocardial  disease  by  partial  obstruction  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  thiis  recently  recognized  form 
of  aortic  sclerosis  possesses  peculiar  interest  to 
clinicians.  The  clinical  features  have  been  well 
described  by  Curschmann.  Marchand  has  ex- 
amined many  cases  without  finding  pronounced 
caseation.  Since  seeing  Benda's  specimens,  how- 
ever, he  admits  the  existence  of  gummous  aortitis. 
He  concius  with  Chiari  that  the  callous  form  is  also 
luetic.  The  inflammatory  changes  are  so  marked 
that  the  term  "  aortitis  "  should  be  employed. 

Marchand  holds  that  "primary"  fatty  or  athero- 
matous degeneration  is  intimately  linked  with 
the  sclerosing  processes;  hence  the  term  "  arterio- 
sclerosis "  is  not  sufficiently  inclusive.  He  sug- 
gests in  its  stead  "  atherosclerosis,"  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, "  sclero-atherosis." 

After  an  extensive  critical  study  of  the  litera- 
ture. Bonnet^  concludes  that  syphilis  is  the  usual 
cause  of  aortic  aneurism.  It  alters  profoundly 
all  three  tunics  of  the  aorta. 

Amsperger*  analyzed  the  cases  of  aneurism 
in  Erb's  clinic.  Only  two  of  the  37  cases  were  in 
women.     No  less  than  65.7%  of  these  presented 


evidence  of  syphilis,  and  in  48.6%  undoubted 
syphilis  existed.  Luetic  antecedents  were  pres- 
ent in  95%  of  the  sacculated  aneiuisms,  and  in 
only  26.6%  of  the  diffuse  aneurisms.  Seven  of 
the  individuals  were  in  the  fourth  decade,  thir- 
teen in  the  fifth,  twelve  in  the  sixth  and  only 
three  in  the  seventh.  Amsperger  concludes  that 
lues  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  etiology 
and  pathogenesis  of  aortic  aneurism. 

Abramow  •  has  studied  five  cases  of  "  so- 
called  "  syphilitic  aortitis  analogous  to  those 
described  by  Doehle,  Backhaus  and  Chiari.  He 
does  not  regard  the  process  as  specific  for  lues. 
In  none  of  his  cases  were  gummata  present  in  the 
aortic  walls. 

V.  During '"  recently  published  an  excellent 
summary  of  recent  studies  on  syphilitic  diseases 
of  the  circulatory  organs.  Luetic  lesions  of  the 
vessels  occur  in  all  stages  of  syphilis.  Brisiadecki 
concludes  from  his  investigations  that  all  syphi- 
litic processes  take  their  point  of  departure  from 
the  vessels.  Rieder  and  Hoffman  have  described 
changes  in  the  veins.  Ehrmann's  studies  of  the 
lesions  in  the  lymph  vessels  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted. An  obliterating  phlebitis  occurs  in 
syphilis  as  Greiff  and  Nonne  have  shown,  and 
a  meso-  and  periphlebitis  as  Rieder  has  pointed 
out. 

Numerous  communications  in  the  literature  bear 
witness  to  the  value  of  iodine  in  cardiac  insuffici- 
ency, arteriosclerosis,  angina  pectoris  and  aneur- 
isms. The  favorable  results  are  explained  by 
the  fact  that  these  conditions  are  so  frequently 
syphilitic.  It  has  been  so  convincingly  shown 
by  Heller  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  aneurism 
occurring  in  Kiel  are  of  luetic  origin  that  Quincke, 
director  of  the  medical  clinic  in  the  university  of 
that  city,  employs  a  mercurial  and  iodine  therapy 
in  cases  of  aneurism  even  when  the  anamnesis  does 
not  point  clearly  to  a  pre-existing  syphilis.  This 
practice  has  frequently  been  attended  with  success. 

V.  During  uses  the  term  "aortitis  syphilitica" 
in  preference  to  the  synonyms  employed  by 
Chiari  and  others. 

When  an  aorta,  the  seat  of  aortitis  syphilitica, 
is  held  to  the  light  the  grooves  and  other  depres- 
sions on  the  inner  surface  are  seen  to  be  aneurisms 
in  der  Ardcuge.  Microscopical  study  shows  that 
the  media  over  these  thinned  areas  are  deficient; 
and  it  is  the  media  that  gives  strength  to  the 
aortic  wall. 

Runeberg  "  is  convinced  by  his  studies  that 
luetic  lesions  of  the  heart  are  more  common  than 
has  been  taught. 
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MEDICAL    SOCIETY    OF    THE    STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

Stated  Mebtino  Heu>  Jan.  31,  Feb.  1  and  2, 1905. 

The  President,  Db.  Hamii/ton  D.  Wet,  in  the  Chair. 

FiBST  Dat,  Jan.  31, 1905. 

pbesident's  addbess. 

Db.  Hamilton  D.  Wet,  Elmira,  said  that  one  year 
ago  it  had  been  expected  that  by  this  time  the  existing 
differences  in  the  medical  profession  would  have  been 
obliterated,  and  he  urged  upon  the  profession  of  the 
the  State  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Conference  representing  the  Medical 
Association  and  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  present  meet- 
ing to  correct  the  legal  errors  of  procedure  so  that  in 
the  future  they  would  stand  on  firm  legal  ground.  He 
spoke  of  the  valuable  results  obtained  in  the  treat- 
ment of  indpient  tuberculosis  at  the  State  Hospital  at 
Raybrook  for  the  treatment  of  incipient  tuberculosis, 
and  said  that  these  results  ought  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  importance  of  early  treatment  in 
this  disease.  He  said  that  as  the  next  meeting  would 
be  the  centennial  meeting  of  the  society  he  thought  it 
should  be  celebrated  in  some  appropriate  manner. 
He  recommended  that  local  amUated  societies  be 
strengthened  as  far  as  possible  and  some  effort  be 
made  to  secure  representation  from  the  eight  counties 
which  were  not  affiliated.  He  also  reconmiended  the 
abolition  of  the  delegate  system  and  eligibility  of  all 
members  in  good  standing  in  t^e  county  societies. 

bbpobt  of  committee  on  confebencb. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Elsneb,  Syracuse,  the  chairman  of  the 
conunittee,  after  reviewing  the  history  of  the  work  of 
amalgamation,  said  that  were  were  6,655  members  of 
county  medical  societies  and  694  members  of  county 
medical  associations  desirous  of  having  the  amidga- 
mation  effected.  There  were  but  77  members  of  the 
association  who  failed  to  ratify  the  agreement.  The 
committee  endorsed  the  suggestion  of  the  President 
regarding  the  abolition  of  the  delegate  system. 

Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Rooba  offered  a  resolution  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  com- 
mittee on  consolidation  be  continued  in  service.  This 
committee  consisted  of  Drs.  Henry  L.  Eisner,  AbrahaiA 
Jacobi,  Albert  Vanderveer,  George  Ryerson  Fowler, 
and  Frank  Van  Fleet. 

bepobt  of  committee  on  htoiene. 

Db.  John  L.  Heffbon,  Syracuse,  as  chairman,  said 
that  this  committee  recommended  a  national  law  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  pure  food,  that  the  use  of  wood 
alcohol  in  beverages  ^ould  be  forbidden  by  law,  and 
in  case  of  violation  the  offense  should  be  punishable 
as  manslaughter,  that  the  governor  should  appoint  a 
committee  to  see  that  proper  sanitary  methods  were 
used  by  railways  in  cleaning  cars  at  both  ends  of  runs, 

BEPOBT  OF  COMMnTEE   OF  STATE   BOABD  OF  MEDICAL 
EXAMINEBS. 

Db.  Lewi,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  reported  that  since 
the  board  had  been  established  there  had  been  in  all 
8,583  candidates,  of  whom  6,828  were  successful  and 
1,755  unsuccessful.  There  had  appeared  before  the 
Homeopathic  Board  23,  21  of  whom  were  successful 
and  2  unsuccessful.  Tliere  had  appeared  before  the 
Eclectic  Board  21  candidates,  of  whom  9  were  unsuc- 


cessful. Dr.  William  Warren  Potter  was  elected  to 
serve  as  president  of  the  board  until  Aug.  1, 1906,  and 
Dr.  M.  J.  Lewi  as  secretary. 

DEBMATinS    SEBOBBHOICA   AND    ITS   HEI<ATION  TO 
ALOPECIA  AND  OTHXB  CONDITIONS. 

Db.  L.  Duncan  Bulklet,  New  York,  related  his 
clinical  experience  with  this  disease.  He  gave  an 
analysis  of  755  cases  of  dermatitis  seborrhoica  and  608 
cases  of  alopecia.  He  said  that  although  the  micro- 
oiganism  causing  alopecia  had  not  yet  been  agreed 
upon  he  thought  the  disease  to  be  of  parasitic  origin. 
He  spoke  of  the  many  variations  in  the  local  treatment 
of  dermatitis  seborrhoica  and  thought  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  diet  and  internal  treatment 
as  was  done  in  cases  of  eczema.  For  the  scalp  he  rec- 
ommended a  lotion  of  resorcin,  alcohol,  glycerin  and 
rose  water,  though  in  some  cases  resorcin  and  chloral 
hydrate  in  equal  parts  gave  better  results.  He  stated 
that  10%  of  all  cases  who  consulted  dermatologists 
were  dermatitis  seborrhoica  and  referred  to  the  other 
affections  with  which  it  might  be  confounded. 

Db.  Ralph  A.  McDonnell,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
said  that  the  fund  of  clinical  material  which  Dr.  Bulkley 
had  at  his  disposal  entitled  his  views  to  first  considera- 
tion, and  that  his  ability  as  a  prescriber  was  well  known. 
He  was  impressed  by  two  features  of  the  paper,  —  the 
small  attention  paid  to  the  internal  treatinent  of  the 
condition  and  the  relatively  large  importance  accorded 
to  the  treatment  of  the  falling  of  the  hair.  There  was 
an  unbroken  sequence  of  dise^es  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  disturbed  conditions  of  the  gastro-intestiiuil 
tract,  as  seborrhea,  acne  vulgaris,  eczema  seborrhoicum, 
acne  rosea,  etc.  He  believed  it  was  an  utter  impos- 
sibUity  to  cure  cases  of  acne  rosea  or  vulgaris  without 
some  attention  to  the  dietary.  He  called  attention  to 
the  large  number  of  cases  of  falling  hair  treated  by 
good  men  by  external  remedies  without  good  results. 
He  thought  that  advances  in  the  treatment  of  this 
condition  should  be  along  the  line  of  internal  medi- 
cine. Various  germicides  had  been  rubbed  into  the 
skin  since  the  earliest  days,  but  nothing  had  been  done 
towards  getting  to  tiie  bottom  of  the  difficulty,  i.  e., 
attention  to  intestinal  fermentation. 

TO    WHAT    EXTENT    ABE    CTCLOPLEGICS   NECE88ABT    IN 
DETEBMININQ  THE  BEFBACTION    OF  THE  ETE   AND 
IN  THE  PBB8CBIBINO  OF  LENSES. 

Db.  Fbank  Van  Fleet,  New  York,  in  his  paper  said 
that  he  confined  himself  to  the  refraction  of  the  eye, 
including  the  ciliary  muscle,  upon  which  he  believed 
the  determination  of  the  entire  subject  depended.  If 
the  ciliary  muscle  was  paralyzed  while  attempts  were 
being  made  to  correct  defects  of  vision  one  was  working 
on  an  erroneous  basis,  as  the  eye  was  in  an  abnonnal 
condition.  The  fact  that  symptoms  which  seemed 
referable  to  defects  of  the  eye  did  not  cease  when  lenses 
were  fitted  was  not  proof  positive  that  the  lenses  were 
not  properly  fitted.  He  did  not  think  that  cycloplegics 
were  necessary  in  making  ophthalmic  examinations. 
Cocaine  mi^t  be  used  if  it  was  desirable  to  dilate  the 
pupil.  The  dilatation  of  the  iris  and  relaxation  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  following  the  first  contraction  caused 
by  the  bright  light  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  was 
usually  sufficient  to  permit  one  to  estimate  the  amotut 
of  error.  In  cases  of  hypermetropia  with  asthenopic 
symptoms  he  corrected  the  amount  of  manifest  error 
and  increased  the  strength  of  the  lens  as  circumstance 
required.  The  correction  of  manifest  hypermetropia  in 
a  person  with  asthenia  who  has  never  worn  passes 
gave  relief  and  comfort.  If,  however,  relief  was  not 
obtained  a  (T^clopl^c  should  be  resorted  to.  In  simple 
myopic  astigmatism  a  glass  which  r^resented  the 
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full  amount  of  the  error  usually  proved  satisfactory.  In 
simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism  this  might  or  might 
not  be  the  case.  He  said  that  he  used  atropine  in 
mixed  astigmatism  quite  frequently.  In  children  he 
paralyzed  the  accommodation  with  atropine  in  cases 
of  myopia  at  least  every  six  months,  protecting  the 
eye  with  colored  ^ass  until  the  disease  no  longer  mani- 
fested a  tendency  to  increase.  Ck>od  results  were 
obtained  by  the  use  of  atropine  in  intermittent  stra- 
bismus convergence.  In  eases  of  eye  strain  in  older 
persons  atropine  accomplished  much  by  enforcing  rest. 
He  thought  that  the  occasions  for  the  use  of  eydople- 
gics  in  me  refraction  room  were  rare. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Lambert,  New  York,  said  that  recently 
a  man  who  had  given  much  time  to  the  study  of  this 
matter  had  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  estimate 
the  error  of  refraction  in  any  one  case  without  the  use 
of  some  cydoplq^c.  Many  present  at  the  reading  of 
that  paper  htid  disagreed  witii  the  view  taken.  Dr. 
Lambert  said  that  he  believed  in  the  use  of  cycloplegics 
when  they  were  indicated,  but  thoroughly  disapproved 
of  their  abuse,  eq>ecially  in  the  case  of  drugs  which 
were  dangerous.  He  spoke  of  the  dangers  of  atropine 
and  cocaine.  The  fact  that  glaucoma  could  be  caused 
by  these  drugs  was  sufficient  reason  for  avoiding  them. 
Again,  one  should  not  forget  the  discomfort  to  the  pa- 
tient caused  by  their  use.  He  did  not  think  that  Dr. 
Van  Fleet  had  sufficiently  emphasised  the  eiiadow  test 
in  determining  errors  of  refraction;  he  considered  this 
test  to  be  most  reliable  and  valuable  if  properly  under- 
stood. Astigmatism  was  shown  by  the  shadow  test 
and  it  would  indicate  what  cylinder  the  patient  would 
take.  It  was  very  important  in  cases  of  refraction  to 
-determine  accurately  the  amount  of  astigmatism.  He 
said  that  the  optometry  bill  that  was  before  the  legis- 
lature made  it  evident  that  the  dangers  attendant  upon 
the  use  of  atropine  and  other  cycloplegics  and  the 
prescribing  of  glasses  should  be  made  known  in  their 
endeavor  to  defeat  that  bill.  He  spoke  of  two  cases 
that  he  had  seen,  one  in  which  an  optician  prescribed 
glasses  telling  the  patient  that  he  had  three  lesions 
when  no  such  lesions  existed,  but  the  patient  had  opac- 
ity of  the  cornea.  A  second  patient  had  glasses  fitted 
for  presbyopia  when  he  was  suffering  from  neuro- 
retinitis  and  hemorrhages. 

Dr.  Lucien  Howe,  Buffalo,  pointed  out  that  we 
were  becomiiig  more  conservative  and  that  it  was 
not  now  considered  necessary  to  use  atropine,  although 
in  certain  cases  it  was  good.  Atropine  coiild  not  be 
relied  upon  as  one  never  knew  just  how  much  be  was 
puttii^  into  the  eye.  He  believed  the  discs  should  be 
used.  When  a  oertiun  amount  of  atropine  had  been 
introduced  into  tiie  eye  we  did  not  know  what  kind  of 
an  eye  or  what  kind  of  a  ciliary  muscle  we  had  to  deal 
with.  He  said  that  we  should  work  on  a  physiological 
basis,  and  when  atropine  was  introduced  into  the  eye 
there  could  not  be  normal  vision.  He  related  some 
eaqmiments  that  he  had  made  on  soldiers  at  Fort 
Porter  ^ich  convinced  him  that  strong  solutions  were 
not  necessary  in  order  to  note  the  behavior  of  the 
dliary  muscles.  The'  tablets  of  atropine  made  by 
Wyeth  he  said  were  exceedin^y  useful.  He  empha- 
mied  the  fact  that  even  when  die  minimum  dose  was 
introduced  into  the  eye  we  were  not  dealing  with  a 
normal  eye,  altiio^db  accommodation  did  relax  as  in 
the  normal  eye.  "nie  condition  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
was  to  be  learqed  and  this  must  be  worked  out,  as  he 
believed  it  would  be  in  time. 

Db.  D.  B.  St.  John  Rooba  of  New  York  believed 
that,  in  this  countiy,  we  were  trying  to  be  too  exact 
in  the  adjustment  of  glasses.  Nature  did  not  make 
two  trees  exactly  alike,  nor  did  she  make  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  like  those  of  its  fellow.    He  did  not  believe 


that  this  exactness  in  determining  the  power  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  was  at  all  needed.  A  man  wanted  glasses 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  see.  Many  men  came  to  the  • 
oculist  simply  to  be  sure  that  the  glasses  had  been 
properly  adjusted,  and  this  was  the  reason  Dr.  Soosa 
had  come  from  one  extreme  of  the  pendulum  to  the 
other.  Formerly  it  was  taught  that  accommodation 
must  be  complet-ely  paralyzed,  but  a  reasoning  sense 
now  was  shown  in  this  matter  of  the  adjustment  of 
glasses.  After  referring  to  the  use  of  the  ophthal* 
mometer  and  retinoscope,  he  said  that  many  thought 
atropine  to  be  necessary  in  determining  errors  of  re- 
fraction, and  he  was  glad  to  leam  that  level  common 
sense  was  now  being  displayed  in  adjusting  dasses, 
and  that  it  was  now  being  realized  that  Nature  did  not 
require  or  expect  such  perfect  organs. 

Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi  of  New  York  said  that  the 
use  of  atropine  had  been  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
internal  strabismus;  if  internal  strabismus  occurring 
in  children  was  referred  to  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  misfor- 
tune, for  one  should  wait  a  few  months  before  resorting 
to  the  use  of  atropine  in  these  cases  until  this  disparity 
between  the  eyes  corrected  itself,  as  it  would  do  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  It  would  occur  in  the  same  way 
that  the  disparity  between  the  flexors  and  extensors 
of  the  lower  extremity  would  in  the  course  of  time. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  this  disparity 
between  the  internal  and  the  external  rectus  muscles  in 
young  babies  would  equalize  within  a  few  months.  He 
asked  Dr.  Van  Fleet  if  atropine  was  recommended  for 
the  puipose  of  correcting  internal  strabismus  in  babies. 

Dr.  Frank  Van  Fleet  replied  that  young  children 
were  referred  to  and  not  young  babies. 

RHEUMATISM  AND  THE  ETE  MUSCLEB. 

Db.  Francis  Valk^  New  York,  stated  in  his  paper 
that  the  uric  acid  diathesis  mi^t  affect  the  ocular 
muscles,  not  a  paresis,  producing  certain  symptoms 
similar  to  those  of  muscular  asthenopia.  These  symp- 
toms coiUd  be  shown  by  the  findings  of  the  tests  for  the 
muscular  rotation  of  the  eyeballs  imder  fusion  and  ver- 
sion. In  the  uric  acid  diathesis  one  or  both  lids 
mi^t  be  restricted  in  f^  directions  of  rotation  of  the 
eye.  The  treatment  of  these  conditions  should  be  more 
general  than  local,  and  it  was  important  not  to  regard 
the  manifestations  as  local. 

Dr.  a.  Edward  Davis  of  New  York  said  he  was  very 
much  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  hear  the  paper 
which  was  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary.  He  said  he 
had  not  recognized  these  cases  except  in  few  instances 
where  ihNe  was  a  limited  motion  of  the  eye  and  di- 
plopia, etc.  He  reported  one  case  in  which  nothing 
beuing  on  the  cause  could  be  learned  except  that  the 
patient  bad  been  subjected  to  severe  fn^t.  This 
patient  had  a  divergent  squint  and  well-marked  facial 
paralysis  on  the  left  side.  After  being  examined  very 
carefully  she  was  referred  to  the  throat  clinic,  but  no 
paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  was  found.  Then  she  was 
examined  by  the  nose  specialist  and  nothing  abnormal 
found  there.  Then  she  was  sent  to  the  nerve  specialist 
and  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  the  child  was 
somewhat  hysterical.  The  patient  was  now  in  the 
hosi)ital  and  under  no  treatment  whatever.  Inside  of 
one  week  the  diplopia  disappeared,  the  facial  paraly^ 
disappeared  and  the  child  was  to-day  practically  well. 
The  only  thing  in  the  history  was  the  fright.  This 
case  he  thought  might  possibly  be  included  among  the 
cases  Dr.  Valk  spoke  of,  although  he  was  inclined  to 
believe  it  was  truly  a  hysterical  manifestation.  With 
regard  to  the  contraction  of  the  visual  field  he  could 
not  account  for  it  unless  the  optic  nerve  was  at  fault. 
Where  there  was  a  manifest  diplopia  he  believed  the 
field  of  vision  should  be  taken. 
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TBB  SIMULATION  OF  APPENDICITIS  BY  CHOLELITHIASIS. 

Dr.  Gbosub  G.  Lempr,  Albany,  reported  a  case  in 
which  almost  classical  8}miptoms  of  appendicitis  were 
presented  and  all  the  manifestations  seemed  to  be  in 
the  right  lower  quadrant  of  the  abdomen.  At  opera- 
tion the  appendix  was  found  to  be  nonnal  but  a  large 
number  of  gallstones  were  found  in  the  rip^t  upper 
quadrant.  It  seemed  impossible  in  some  cases  to  make 
a  differential  diagnosis,  but  as  operation  was  necessary 
in  either  event  the  decision  had  to  be  made  by  explor- 
atory laparotomy. 

ARTERIO-SCLBROSIS  AND  THE  NERVOUS  SYSI-EM. 

Dr.  B.  0.  Ix)VELAND,  Syracuse,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of 
arterio-sclerosis  revealed  themselves  in  the  nervous 
system  and  if  discovered  the  progress  of  the  disease 
might  be  retarded.  When  such  symptoms  were  noted 
there  should  be  a  readjustment  of  diet,  and  an  avoid- 
ance of  excessive  physical  or  mental  effort.  Stimulants 
seemed  to  predispose  to  the  condition.  If  high  arterial 
tension  was  present  the  amount  of  water  ingested 
should  be  limited,  otherwise  a  liberal  amount  of  water 
should  be  insisted  upon.  The  iodides  should  be  admin- 
istered, especially  the  yellow  iodide  of  mercury  in  J  to 
\  gr.  which  was  least  likely  to  cause  stomach  disturb- 
ance. Aconite  and  the  nitrites  might  be  given  for 
months  to  keep  the  arterial  tension  low. 

LOSS  OF  VISION  FROM  DISUSE  OF  THE  ETE,  AMBLYOPIA 
EX  ANOPSIA. 

Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  New  York,  said  that  this 
loss  of  vision  from  disuse  often  occurred  in  cases  of 
squint,  where  one  eye  was  not  equal  to  the  other  in 
visual  power.  The  image  became  gradually  neglected 
and  the  eye  consequently  lost  its  power  of  seeing.  It 
was  quite  commonly  believed  that  vision  was  never 
fully  recovered  in  these  ca.ses.  Dr.  Roosa,  however, 
related  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  lost  vision  in  his 
right  eye  and  used  his  left  for  all  seeing  purposes,  when 
an  accident  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  the  left  eye. 
He  gradually  regained  the  use  of  the  right  eye  although 
he  bad  been  practically  blind  since  his  childhood. 
There  were  a  few  such  instances  in  literature. 

Dr.  Frank  Van  Fleet  of  New  York  said  that  it 
wa«  less  strange  perhaps  than  it  seemed  on  the  face  of 
it  that  two  minds  working  along  the  same  channel 
should  have  the  same  thoughts.  The  trite  saying  that 
"there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  he  said,  was 
exemplified  in  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Roosa. 
He  had  never  been  able  to  convince  himself  that  ambly- 
opia was  necessarily  the  result  of  disase  of  the  eyes. 
When  one  looked  at  an  object  two  images  were  formed 
and  the  perception  of  these  took  place  in  the  brain. 
If  two  images  were  formed  in  the  brain,  as  well  as  in 
the  eyes,  he  thought  it  naturally  followed  that  there 
must  be  some  force  in  the  brain  which  caused  vision 
of  these  two  objects  and,  therefore,  amblopia  was  not 
a  correct  term  to  use  in  speaking  of  the  condition  as 
applied  to  the  eye,  but  the  amblyopia  was  the  result 
of  some  cerebral  condition.  He  believed  it  possible 
for  some  people  to  develop  visual  centers  in  the  brain 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  developed.  In  his 
early  youth  Dr.  Van  Fleet  was  left  handed,  but  by 
education  he  acquired  the  use  of  his  right  hand  until 
he  forgot  how  to  write  with  the  left  hand.  This  was 
to  him  a  very  peculiar  thing  and,  in  his  work,  he  some- 
times forgot  wnether  he  was  using  the  ri^t  or  the  left 
hand.  This  applied  to  the  brain  in  vision  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  He  said  he  believed  it 
was  possible  not  to  develop  this  center.  He  could 
conceive  how  a  condition  might  exist  wherein  it  was 
impossible  to  overcome  amblyopia,  whether  it  existed 


from  birth  or  was  acquired.  He  bad  seen  cases,  he 
bad  no  doubt,  in  which  he  knew  that  such  developnieirt 
was  impossitje. 

Dr.  LuaEN  Hows  of  Buffalo  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  comparatively  little  was  positively  known  leffttA- 
ing  this  subject.  Those  cases  which  were  (rf  central 
origin  were  seen  in  which  vision  could  not  be  improved. 
He  reported  a  case  similar  to  the  one  Dr.  Roosa  i«- 
portea.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  str^iamus 
he  said  that  while  the  general  impresaon  was  that 
division  of  the  muscles  was  the  proper  thing  to  do 
followed  by  the  education  of  the  other  eye  afterwards, 
the  first  was  easy  but  the  second  was  not.  The  stere- 
oscope offered  an  advantage  in  which  the  \'ision  of  the 
good  eye  was  made  less  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
patient  could  not  help  using  the  bad  eye.  Ther^ore, 
he  believed  that  the  treatment  of  strabismus  became 
an  important  point  and  should  not  be  underestimated. 

Dr.  Francis  Valk  of  New  York  said  the  p^)er 
brought  up  the  question  as  to  whether  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  congenital  amblyopia.  He  believed  there 
was.  in  other  words  there  were  certain  people  bom 
with  a  degree  of  blindness  which  could  not  be  recovered 
from.  He  said  he  had  seen  a  numb«'  of  such  cases. 
The  case  reported  by  Dr.  Roosa  was  unusual  because 
it  occurred  under  certain  conditions  in  which  one  eye 
vision  was  completely  lost.  He  recently  had  seen  a 
case  that  was  unquestionably  amblyopic  in  both  eyes. 
The  patient  had  always  used  both  eyes,  alwaya  able 
to  fix  them  upon  the  object  and,  so  far  as  he  remem- 
bered, always  with  the  same  vision.  Examination  of 
the  eyes  some  eight  years  before  showed  vLuon  as  it 
was  to-day.  Yet  this  patient  was  a  barber  and  per- 
formed his  work  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Unquestion- 
ably this  was  a  case  of  loss  of  vision,  without  squint 
or  conception  of  the  image,  the  patient  not  bdng  al^ 
to  see  at  all.  He  believed  this  was  a  case  of  cmigenital 
amblyopia. 

Dr.  a.  Edw.ird  Davis  of  New  York  sud  he  had 
examined  the  patient  reported  by  Dr.  Roosa.  He  said 
he  had  under  his  care  a  patient,  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  who  only  used  one  eye  and  who  had  binocular 
single  vision.  Another  case  he  had  that  had  beea 
operated  upon  when  a  child  and  whose  eyes  were  not 
perfectly  straight.  He  saw  bim  twenty  years  after 
the  first  operation.  After  the  use  of  the  stereoaccme, 
he  got  the  use  of  botb  eyes  again.  He  was  out  of  his 
care  for  three  years  when  he  was  foimd  to  be  in  his 
original  condition. 

BILIARY  drainage  IN  OPERATIONS  ON   TBB  GAIX 
BLADDER  AND  BILIARY  DtTCTS. 

Dr.  Eugene  A.  Smith  of  Buffalo  related  in  detail 
some  twenty-five  cases  of  biliary  disease  that  he  had 
operated  upon  during  the  past  two  years,  wherc  draim- 
age  of  the  biliary  region  had  ^ven  most  satisfactory 
rraults.  He  thought  that  drainage  lessened  the  ten- 
dency to  relapse  and  to  persistence  of  low  grade  aym^ 
toms.  In  some  cases  the  discharge  of  bile  was  exces- 
sive, reachini^  16  to  30  ox.  in  twenty-four  hours.  Deaver 
held  that  biliary  cirrhosiB  was  due  to  biliary  obstruc- 
tion, and  if  this  was  true  drainage  served  to  prevent 
damace  to  liver  tissue  and  enablM  the  oigan  to  throw 
off  offending  substances.  He  preferred  diolecystoa- 
tomy  to  chmecystectomy;  in  the  latta:  the  mortality 
was  6%  while  in  the  former  only  2%.  In  his  aeries 
of  25  cases  there  had  been  but  two  dearths. 

BBFORT  OF  A  CASE  OF  VASO-MOTOR  DISTURBAMCai  CAUSED 
BY  EXPOSURE  TO  SUNUOHT. 

Dr.  Samuel  B.  Ward  of  Albany  reported  a  case  of 
erythema  and  urticaria,  witb  a  condition  resembling 
neurotic  edema  caused  by  exposure  to  the  sun.    There 
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was  a  histoiy  of  muscular  rheumatism.  There  was  no 
purpura  and  no  nephritis,  digestive  disturbance  with 
much  formation  of  gas,  but  no  colic. 

Dr.  Amiaham  Jacobi  of  New  York  spoke  of  a  pa^ 
tient  whom  he  had  kept  on  nitrate  of  soda  for  months; 
she  could  not  take  nitro-glycerin.  Ho  gave  her 
1-200  gr.  of  nitrite  of  soda  which  she  could  take 
and  with  relief. 

Dk.  E.  Wood  Rugolgs  of  Rochester  reported  the 
case  of  a  young  girl  who  was  in  apparent  good  health 
except  that  she  was  constipated  and  she  had  irregular 
menstruation.  During  the  past  two  years  when  in 
the  cold  air  an  eruption  similar  to  urticaria  appeared, 
but  was  confined  to  the  face  which  became  slightly 
flushed.  This  condition  would  last  so  long  as  she  was 
exposed  to  the  open  ait.  When  she  returned  to  a  warm 
room  the  condition  gradually  disappeared.  Some 
authorities  had  stated  that  the  condition  was  not 
^mmetrical,  but  in  the  patient  it  was  symmetrical. 
He  regarded  it  as  a  vasomotor  neurosis. 

Dr.  B.  O.  Kinnxar  of  Clifton  Springs  said  that  the 
condition  might  be  central  in  origin.  In  many  cases 
by  applying  cold  water  over  the  spine  one  could  over- 
come the  excitement  of  terminal  ptoints  of  nerves.  In 
some  cases  the  actinic  rays  caused  an  erythema  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  nerve  centers  were  hyperemic. 
Slight  exidtement  would  induce  a  hyperemia,  then  a 
congestion,  changing  to  eczema,  etc.,  in  various  cases. 
He  suggested  that  perhaps  such  remedies  like  ergot, 
or  bromide  of  potassium  mi^t  possibly  be  of  benefit 
in  these  cases. 

Dr.  Frederic  C.  Curtis  of  Albany  believed  that 
these  cases  were  cases  of  idiosjmcrasy.  One  of  the 
most  curious  things  that  occurred  in  one's  medical 
experience  he  thought  to  be  concerning  urticaria  result- 
ing from  some  local  irritation;  some  believed  it  was 
a  neurosis  and  some  did  not.  Some  were  affected 
by  mosquitos,  some  by  fleas,  and  some  by  sleeping 
between  sheets.  There  was  but  one  remedy  and  that 
was  "  Avoid  the  cause." 

SYMPOSIUM    ON   CEREBROSPINAL  MENINOITI8. 

PATHOLOOT   AND   BACTERIOLOGY   OF   CEREBROSPINAL 
UENINGITIS. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Councilman  of  Soston  said  that  this 
disease  deserved  this  the  name  of  meningo-encephaUtis 
on  account  of  the  connection  of  blood  vessels  and 
lymphatics.  Hie  inflammation  involved  not  only 
the  serous  membranes  of  the  brain^  but  also  the  brain 
itself.  The  way  in  which  infectious  agents  gained 
access  was  not  definitely  known.  Infection  mi^t 
take  place  by  the  blood  or  by  extension  from  some 
other  organ.  AH  of  the  cor^  and  brain  might  be 
affected,  but  usually  the  cord  was  more  affected. 
Bacteria  of  pyogenic  nature,  as  diplococcus  intracel- 
lularis  meningitidis,  pneumococcus  and  streptococcus 
mig^t  produce  acute  meningitis.  In  acute  cases  the 
first  of  these  was  found  to'  be  present  in  every  instance, 
but  it  was  rarely  found  in  cases  of  a  chronic  nature. 
There  had  been  four  epidemics  of  cerebrospinal  menin- 
eitis  in  Massachusetts  since  1S09,  the  mortaUty  ranging 
from  20%  to  75%.  In  the  Boston  City  and  Massa- 
chusetts General  hospitals  there  had  been  61  autopsies 
since  1898,  in  13  the  diplococcus  meningitidis  was 
foimd;  in  8  the  disease  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  same 
cause  although  cultures  did  not  show  the  presence  of 
this  organism.  The  diplococcus  had  a  feeble  \'itality 
and  was  difficult  to  study.  Statistics  showed  a  gradual 
dedine  in  the  number  of  cases  in  recent  years.  He 
thought  the  diplococcus  intracellularis  to  be  respon- 
sible for  primary  cases.  According  to  statistics  every 
case  in  which  the  pneumococcus  or  streptococcus  was 
found  by  spinal  puncture  had  been  fatal.    It  seemed 


evident  that  these  micro-organisms  were  more  severe 
on  the  tissues  of  the  central  nervous  system  than  the 
diplococcus  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Epidemics 
seem  to  occur  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  alttiou^ 
sporadic  cases  were  constancy  occurring.  During 
epidemics  the  disease  seemed  to  be  especially  virulent. 
The  micro-organism  has  a  tendency  to  die  out  quickly 
on  any  kind  of  a  culture  medium.  In  the  laboratory 
it  is  very  difficult  to  grow  the  organism  successfully. 
As  a  rule  it  has  but  little  effect  on  the  ordinary  labora- 
tory animals. 

STMPTOBIATOLOGT  AND  DIAGNOSIS. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Elsner,  Syracuse,  said  the  cerebrospinal 
meningitis  was  endemic  in  his  locality.  There  had 
been  175  deaths  from  this  disease  in  Syracuse  during 
the  past  eleven  years  and  499  had  been  reported  as  due 
to  meningitis.  There  had  been  an  epidemic  within 
the  last  two  years,  and  curiously  no  cases  were  admitted 
to  the  hospital  during  the  epidemic,  while  at  other 
times  an  occasional  case  turned  up.  While  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  usually  occurred  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor  it  was  also  found  under  favorable  sanitary  con- 
ditions. It  very  rarely  affected  adults.  Some  ten 
years  ago  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  occurred  on  board 
the  U.  S.  S.  Minneapolis  and,  although  there  were 
1,450  men  on  board  the  vessel,  which  was  supposed 
to  accommodate  only  500,  only  23  men  became  infected 
and  of  these  only  6  died.  It  rarely  attacks  those  over 
forty  years  of  age  and  one  attack  is  supposed  to  give 
immunity.  It  frequently  happened  that  other  infec- 
tive diseases  ran  their  course  alongside  of  cerebrospinal 
meningitis  and  seemed  to  bear  some  relation  to  it,  as 
acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  Landry's  paralysis,  etc. 
Mental  worry  and  fatigue  seemed  to  be  a  predisposing 
cause  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  it  was  not  confined 
to  the  central  nervous  system,  but  produced  metastatic 
lesions,  especially  in  the  joints.  The  pneumococcus 
has  been  found  in  the  joints  in  many  instances.  Ker- 
nig's  sign  was  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  though 
he  did  not  regard  it  as  pathognomic.  He  thought  that 
its  early  presence  taken  in  conjunction  with  certain 
brain  symptoms  might  permit  an  early  diagnosis. 
Lumbar  puncture  was  an  important  diagnostic  help. 
It  used  to  be  considered  that  the  appearance  of  the 
fluid  gave  important  information,  but  it  was  now  known 
that  this  was  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  finding  of 
the  diplococcus  intracellularis  demonstrated  the  diag- 
nosis without  a  doubt. 

(T«6««aiiMaiMii.) 


Utemt  Xtterature* 


First   Principles   of   Otology.    A   Textbook   for 
Medical  Students.    By  Albert  H.  Buck,  M.D., 
New  York  City,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases 
of  the  Ear,  CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Medical  Department  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York;  Consulting  Aural  Surgeon,  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital.    Second  edition.    New  York: 
Wm.  Wood  &  Co.     1903. 
Undergraduate  medical  students    require    a 
book  which  shall  give  them  in  small  space  the 
essentials  of  otology,  and  the  present  volume 
seems  to  fill  this  demand.      Designed  primarily 
for  the  use  of  the  author's  students,  it  has  met 
with  such  favor  that  it  has  seemed  desirable  that 
the  students  of  other  medical  schools  should  also 
have  the  privilege  of  using  this  second  edition. 
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THE  OCCUPATION  OF  NURSING. 

Ox  Friday  of  this  week  a  conference  is  to  be 
held  in  this  city  to  consider  the  question  of  form- 
ing an  association  of  those  interested  and  actively 
engaged  in  advancing  the  cause  of  nursings  It 
is  hoped  that  through  the  formation  of  such  an 
association  more  uniform  methods  of  training, 
higher  standards  of  education,  more  effective 
cooperation  between  the  medical  profession  and 
nursing  and  more  serviceable  relations  between 
nurses  and  those  needing  their  services  may  be 
brought  about.  It  is  announced  that  Dr.  R.  C. 
Cabot  will  deliver  an  address  upon  "  The  possible 
uses  and  benefits  of  the  proposed  association." 
A  long  list  of  representative  names,  headed  by 
President  C.  W.  Eliot,  is  appended  to  the  circular 
which  announces  the  aims  of  the  meeting. 

If  this  meeting  fulfils  even  a  part  of  the  object 
which  it  has  set  itself  of  fundamentally  improving 
the  art  of  nursing  it  will  have  justified  the  efforts 
of  its  promoters.  The  tendency  of  the  past  few 
years  has  been  toward  greater  cooperation  among 
nurses,  and  completer  organization.  With  this 
has  naturally  come  an  increasing  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  calling,  until  it  is  now  insisted  in 
some  quarters  that  nursing  must  hereafter  be 
termed  a  profession.  Whatever  our  personal 
opinion  may  be  regarding  the  justification  for 
this  change  of  attitude,  we  are  convinced  that 
whatever  tends  to  improve  nursing  as  an  art  is 
to  be  encouraged,  and  whatever  on  the  other 
hand  tends  to  obscure  this  element  should  meet 
with  the  warmest  condemnation.  It  is  a  matter 
of  small  consequence  whether  a  body  of  women 
band  themselves  together  as  a  profession,  or 
under  some  humbler  title,  provided  they  do  not 


lose  sight  of  the  object  for  which  they  exist, 
namely,  simple  nursing  of  the  sick. 

Just  in  so  far  as  the  organization  which  meets 
this  week  insists  upon  this  practical  matter  as 
the  corner  stone  of  its  work,  it  will  be  of  benefit. 
If  it  can  succeed  in  still  further  impressing  upon 
nurses  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  the  calling 
they  have  chosen,  and  the  high  qualities  of  mind 
and  character  demanded  for  its  successful  accom- 
plishment, it  will  be  welcomed  and  encouraged 
by  the  medical  profession.  If,  however,  and  here 
we  see  a  positive  danger,  the  main  issue  is 
lost  sight  of  in  organization  and  theory  and  insist- 
ence on  more  training,  when  more  training  is  not 
needed,  we  cannot  see  in  it  a  source  of  progress. 
What  physicians  wish  is  good  nurses,  and 
if  nursing  is  to  be  a  profession  it  must  supply 
good  nurses.  If  this  can  be  better  done  by 
organization,  no  one  can  possibly  object;  if  organi- 
zation tends  towards  a  neglect  of  the  individual 
patient,  let  us  return  to  the  simpler  methods. 
These  are  matters  for  the  nurses  themselves  to 
decide. 

The  problem  is  a  simple  one  to  state.  How 
are  we  to  secure  trustworthy,  tactful,  sufficiently 
trained  nurses?  How  is  the  physician  to  be 
protected,  and  to  protect  his  patient  against  bad 
temper,  lack  of  judgment,  carelessness,  and 
tactlessness  or  worse,  on  the  part  of  the  nurse? 
Are  we  to  expect  from  the  nurses'  organization  a 
censorship  which  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
possibility  of  entrance  to  their  calling  of  women 
unfitted  by  education  and  temperament  for  the 
exacting  work  which  it  entails?  or  are  these 
fundamentals  to  be  forgotten  in  the  broader 
questions  which  now  seem  to  be  pushing  toward 
the  front?  If  our  doubts  grow  insistent  at  times, 
it  is  not  without  reason.  Nursing  is  drudgery, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  always  will  be.  If  the 
drudgery  can  be  lightened,  so  much  the  better, 
but  women  undertaking  nursing  should  fully 
appreciate  the  facts  as  they  are  before  they  have 
injured  both  themselves  and  their  calling  by 
failure  when  the  actual  test  comes.  The  modem 
nurse  is  often  sufficiently  well  trained  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  her  art,  when  she  falls  lament- 
ably short  of  the  qualities  which  render  her 
possible  in  a  sick  room.  What  we  now  need  is 
tact,  and  willingness  to  work,  and  common  sense, 
perhaps  difficult  qualities  to  instil,  but  none  the 
less  essential.  We  trust,  if  the  association  to 
which  we  have  alluded  is  formed,  that  it  will 
give  a  share  of  its  attention  to  these  prosaic  mat- 
ters, and  recognize  the  pitfalls  into  which  it  may 
easily  fall  under  the  present  policy  of  expansion. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CRAIG   COLONY    FOR 
EPILEPTICS. 

We  have  for  several  years  looked  to  the  Craig 
Colony  as  an  example  of  the  best  and  most  pro- 
gressive work  in  the  colony  treatment  of  the 
epileptic  in  this  country.  The  eleventh  annual 
report  of  this  colony  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1904,  is  in  our  hands,  and  bears  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  spirit  of  research  as  well  as  the  im- 
proved methods  of  care  for  the  bodily  wants  of 
the  inmates.  The  population  has  naturally 
changed  more  or  less  from  year  to  year.  The 
year  under  consideration  showed  a  total  of  893 
with  a  preponderance  of  males  over  females  of 
upward  of  one  hundred.  In  spite  of  this  large 
number  who  were  resident  at  the  institution  in 
September  of  last  year,  there  were  nearly  seven 
hundred  seeking  admission,  a  commentary  both 
on  the  increasing  popularity  of  this  method  of 
care  and  of  the  deplorable  need  of  increased  ac- 
commodation. A  protest  is,  however,  entered 
against  the  treatment  of  idiot  and  imbecile  epilep- 
tics at  the  colony.  It  is  maintained  that  for  this 
class  the  system  is  not  desirable  and  that  other 
provision  in  a  separate  institution  should  be  made 
for  this  most  helpless  portion  of  the  epileptic 
population.  "  The  colony  system  should  stand 
only  for  epileptics  capable  of  enjoying  and  deriv- 
ing benefit  from  its  many  advantages,"  is  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  management. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  appropriation 
granted  by  the  state  has  been  insufficient  to  ac- 
complish needed  improvements.  For  the  past 
two  or  three  years  the  appropriations  have  been 
cut  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  reaching  last 
year  the  smallest  in  the  history  of  the  colony, 
$13,000.  The  report  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Spratling, 
Medical  Superintendent,  ia  of  great  interest  as 
showing  what  may  be  done  under  decided  dis- 
advantages toward  the  development  of  a  great 
charity.  During  the  eight  and  a  half  years  of 
the  existence  of  the  colony  fifty-seven  houses, 
capable  of  accommodating  a  thousand  patients, 
have  been  constructed,  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  done  toward  improvement  of  the  land 
and  development  of  the  farms.  Dr.  Spratling 
takes  a  somewhat  more  hopeful  view  than  that 
ordinarily  entertained  regarding  the  treatment 
and  possible  cure  of  the  epileptic.  He  states, 
in  spite  of  the  chronic  character  of  the  disease  as 
it  usually  appears  at  the  colony,  that  5i%  of  all 
epileptics  admitted  have  been  cured.  He  men- 
tions one  case  entering  the  colony  after  having 
been  an  epileptic  for  sixteen  years,  during  which 
he  had  had  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand 


seizures,  who  was  discharged  recovered  in  1898, 
after  two  and  a  half  years'  treatment.  This 
patient  has  remained  perfectly  well  up  to  the 
present  time.  Dr.  Spratling  dogmatically  states 
that  epilepsy  belongs  to  the  curable  diseases,  and 
he  speaks  from  an  experience  which  few  others 
have  had.  This  is  encouraging,  and  in  itself  justi- 
fies what  is  being  attempted  .for  the  relief  of 
this  class  of  patients. 

A  portion  of  the  general  report,  to  which  many 
will  turn  with  interest,  is  that  of  the  resident 
pathologist.  Dr.  B.  Onuf.  When  Dr.  Onuf  under- 
took the  pathological  work  at  the  colony,  the 
laboratory  and  its  equipment  was  insufficient. 
This  has  in  great  measure  been  rectified,  and, 
although  more  room  is  still  needed,  facilities  are 
adequate  for  the  detailed  study  which  Dr.  Onuf 
has  set  himself  to  carry  out.  Naturally,  small 
results  have  as  yet  been  obtained,  but  it  is  clear 
from  a  perusal  of  this  report  th^at  no  pains  are  to 
be  spared  in  making  the  most  thorough-going 
pathological  investigations  of  the  material  at 
his  disposal.  We  shall  look  with  interest  to 
future  reports  for  the  progress  of  this  work,  which, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  nowhere  in  this  country 
being  undertaken  in  so  painstaking  a  fashion  as 
at  the  Craig  Colony. 

The  work  being  done  at  this  institution,  as  well 
as  at  the  colony  in  Massachusetts,  is  sure  to  be 
productive  of  most  valuable  results.  These 
results  have  already  begun  to  show  themselves 
in  the  increased  interest  which  the  study  of 
epilepsy  is  arousing,  and  in  the  clinical  and,  to 
a  less  degree,  pathological  conclusions  which 
have  already  been  reached. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  ADDRESS  AT  THE 
UNITED  STATES  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
President  Roosevew  has  entered  a  somewhat 
new  r6Ie  in  addressing  the  graduates  of  the 
United  States  Medical  School  at  Washington  on 
matters  pertaining  to  their  profession.  The 
address  is  characteristic  and  reiterates  many 
matters  which  are  of  much  importance  to  the 
profession  of  medicine.  After  eulogizing  the 
family  doctor,  the  President  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  physicians  entering  the  navy  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  tropical  disease 
denied  to  their  stay-at-home  brothers.  A  matter 
which  no  doubt  struck  an  answering  chord  among 
his  hearers  was  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  Government  to  provide  adequate 
means  for  the  prosecution  of  this  and  other 
medical  work  in  the  army  and  navy.     He  con- 
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demned  in  no  uncertain  words  the  tendency  to 
complain  of  results  and  yet  fail  to  provide  ade- 
quate means  of  obviating  such  results.  The 
responsibility  of  providing  for  a  satisfactory 
medical  service  rests  with  the  people,  and  their 
representatives,  and  to  the  people  and  those 
representing  them  should  be  given  the  blame  when 
failure  comes,  if  such  provision  be  not  made.  Evi- 
dently the  President  spoke  feelingly,  and  with  a 
keen  remembrance  of  the  miserable  failures  in  the 
medical  service  following  and  during  the  Spanish 
war.  It  is  also  clear  that  he  places  the  blame 
where  it  justly  belongs,  not  upon  the  medical  men 
themselves,  but  upon  the  system  of  which  they 
were  the  victims.  Within  a  few  days,  we  have 
received  from  the  War  Department  two  large 
volumes  on  the  "  Origin  and  Spread  of  Typhoid 
Fever  in  United  States  Military  Camps  during 
the  Spanish  War  of  1898,"  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Surgeon-Greneral  of  the  United 
States  Army  by  Drs.  Walter  Reed,  Victor  C. 
Vaughan  and  Edward  O.  Shakespeare.  No 
doubt  this  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  typhoid  fever,  but  it  offers  a  somewhat  melan- 
choly commentary  on  the  President's  words  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded.  The  address  in 
general  should  have  proved  most  stimulating  to 
those  about  to  enter  on  their  medical  work,  appeal- 
ing as  it  did  not  only  to  the  medical  side  of  their 
calling,  but  also  to  their  larger  relations  to  the 
Government. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Dr.  Rudolph  Matas.  —  The  colleagues  and 
students  of  Dr.  Rudolph  Matas,  professor  of 
surgery  at  Tulane  Medical  School,  New  Orleans, 
celebrated  Sunday,  March  19,  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  graduation  from  that  school , 
by  the  presentation  of  a  handsome  silver  service. 

boston  and  new  england. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases  in  Boston.  — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon,  March  29, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  23,  scarlatina  32,  typhoid  fever  5, 
measles  10,  tuberculosis  47,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  of  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  March  29, 1905,  was  18.9. 

Boston  Mortautt  Statistics.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  March  26,  1906, 
was  209,  against  237  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  showing  a  decrease  of  28  deaths,  and 


making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  17.75.  Of 
this  number  106  were  males  and  103  were  females; 
200  were  white  and  9  colored;  119  were  bom  in 
the  United  States,  89  in  foreign  countries,  and  1 
unknown;  39  were  of  American  parentage,  140 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  30  unknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  follows:  Diphtheria, 
26  cases  and  4  deaths;  scariatina,  41  cases  and  no 
deaths;  typhoid  fever,  3  cases  and  1  death; 
measles,  10  cases  and  no  deaths;  tuberculosis,  47 
cases  and  27  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases  and  no 
deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were  36, 
whooping  cough,  none,  heart  disease  23,  bron- 
chitis 6,  and  marasmus  1.  There  were  5  deaths 
from  violent  causes.  The  number  of  children 
who  died  under  one  year  was  32;  the  ntunber 
under  five  years  44.  The  number  of  persons 
who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  64.  The 
deaths  in  public  institutions  were  62. 

New  Medical  School  fob  Dartmouth.  —  It 
is  announced  that  a  new  medical  school  for 
Dartmouth  College  is  to  be  constructed  in  place 
of  the  one  now  in  use,  which  dates  back  upwards 
of  one  hundred  years.  It  is  said  that  the  cost 
of  the  new  building  will  be  $30,000,  much  of 
which  has  already  been  raised  among  the  alumni. 

NEW   YORK. 

Death  of  a  Nurse.  —  Miss  Blauvelt,  for  the 
past  six  months  a  nurse  in  the  Harlem  Hospital, 
died  on  March  20,  from  cerebrospinal  meningitis, 
contracted  apparently  from  patients  suffering 
from  the  disease  whom,  she  had  been  nursing  in 
the  hospital. 

Crowding  of  Bellevue  Hospital.  —  On 
March  20,  there  were  1,041  patients  in  Bellevue 
Hospital,  the  largest  number  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  The  congestion  at 
the  hospital  has  been  in  a  measure  relieved  by 
the  four  tent-covered  pavilions  recently  placed 
on  the  grounds.  These  accommodate  112  pa- 
tients, and  the  total  capacity  at  Bellevue  is  now 
1,100  beds. 

New  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  — 
Ground  for  the  new  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital  in  East  64th  Street  was  broken  on 
March  23  with  public  exercises.  Mrs.  Agnew, 
the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Cornelius  R.  Agnew, 
to  whom  the  institution  owed  its  existence,  re- 
moved the  first  shovelful  of  earth,  and  Dr.  Andrew 
H.  Smith  made  an  address  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  hospital.    The  ground  for  the 
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new  building  cost  $125,000,  and  the  estimated 
expense  for  the  building,  fully  furnished  and 
equipped,  is  1600,000.  There  are  to  be  sixty 
rooms  for  private  patients  and  accommodations 
for  150  ward  patients,  in  addition  to  large  out- 
patient departments. 

Cbhebrospinal  MENiNoms  Commission.  — 
The  cerebrospinal  meningitis  commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Darlington  met  at  the 
Health  Department  building  on  March  21  and 
organized.  A  second  meeting  was  held  on  the 
24th,  at  which  clinical  reports  were  received. 
The  bacteriological  work  of  the  commission  is 
being  carried  on  at  the  Carnegie  Laboratory, 
the  laboratories  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  and 
the  Long  Island  College  Hospital.  Prof.  T. 
Mitchell  Prudden  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  has  been  appointed  constiltant  to 
the  Commission. 

Abhest  of  a  Fraudulent  Practitionek.  — 
Dr.  R.  N.  Mayfield  has  been  arrested  and  held 
in  $2,500  bail  on  the  charge  of  practicing  medi- 
cine under  an  assumed  name,  that  of  Prof.  Robert 
Koch  of  Berlin.  The  arrest  was  caused  by  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York, 
acting  through  its  counsel,  who  accused  him  of 
having  signed  the  name  of  Dr.  Koch  to  a  letter 
given  to  a  woman  detective  employed  by  the 
society.  In  an  affidavit  the  latter  states  than  on 
Feb.  3,  she  called  at  the  office  of  Mayfield,  who 
said  he  was  Professor  Koch.  He  pronoimced 
her  in  the  first  stages  of  consumption  and  stated 
that  the  charge  for  treatment  would  be  $15  a 
month,  in  advance.  She  paid  $2  down  and  said 
she  would  return  later  in  the  month  to  pay  the 
balance. 

Conviction  of  an  Abortionist.  —  The  Appel- 
late Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
has  imanimously  approved  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Edward  E.- Conrad,  the  advertising  abortionist 
who  was  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  perform  a 
criminal  operation.  Conrad,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  tried  before  Recorder  Goff,  and  was 
sentenced  to  state  prison  for  not  less  than  one 
year  nor  more  than  two.  The  case  was  instituted 
by  the  County  Medical  Society,  and  the  conviction 
was  brought  about  by  means  of  a  trap  which  had 
been  arranged  by  its  counsel,  detectives  being 
present  in  the  apartment  where  the  operation 
was  to  be  performed.  The  defense  was  that  as 
the  defendant  had  been  lured  into  the  commission 
of  the  alleged  overt  acts  he  could  not  be  punished 
therefor. 


ai^ceQaitp* 

THE  AGE  LIMIT  AGAIN, 

JuDQiNO  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Brituh 
Medical  Journal,  our  contemporary  and  the  IBng- 
lish  people  in  general  have  taken  the  Osier  epi- 
sode with  calmness,  if  not  with  an  entire  agreement 
in  the  conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Osier.  We 
append  a  part  of  our  contemporary's  comments: 

Our  American  couains,  who  are  obsessed  by  the  fixed 
idea  that  the  Bntisher  is  impervious  to  humor,  seem 
to  have  taken  the  matter  too  seriously;  if  the  English 
novelist  could  have  foreseen  what  was  to  happen,  he 
would  doubtless  have  followed  the  considerate  example 
of  Artemus  Ward  and  guarded  against  misunderetand- 
ing  by  adding,  "  This  is  a  goak." 

On  the  general  question  we  agree  with  Dr.  Osier  that 
in  the  case  of  physicians  and  surgeons  to  hospitals, 
military  and  naval  officers,  heads  of  administrative 
departments  and  officials  of  all  kinds,  a  limit  of  age  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  beneficial.  If  we  consider  only  the 
individual,  nothing  is  more  pathetic  than  the  veteran 
who  lags  superfluous  on  the  stage;  but  regarded  from 
the  wider  outlook  of  the  public  interest,  nothing  can 
be  more  mischievous  than  the  retention  of  positions  of 
authority  by  men  whose  minds  have  become -fixed  by 
long  habit  in  a^nold  of  routine  and  tradition.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  example  of  the  French  professor 
who  preferred  to  leave  his  chair  rather  than  fall  out  of 
it  were  more  widely  followed.  But  if  the  arbitrary 
limit  fixed  by  Professor  Osier  were  adopted  as  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  of  public  life  the  realm  of  intellectual 
achievement  would  be  incalculably  the  poorer.  The 
world,  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  political  spheres, 
is  largely  governed  by  men  who,  under  Professor  Osier's 
rule,  should  have  been  compulsorily  retired  long  ago, 
and  in  all  departments  of  Uterature,  art  and  science, 
work  of  the  highest  value  has  been  and  is  being  done 
by  men  whose  tale  of  years  exceeds  threescore. 

Professor  Osier's  statement  that  all  the  best  intellec- 
tual work  is  done  by  men  under  forty  is  not  by  any 
means  borne  out  by  facts.  Goethe,  indeed,  said  that 
no  man  got  a  new  idea  after  forty,- but  this  hard  saying 
is  absolutely  contradicted  by  experience.  To  Dr. 
Osier's  dogmatic  assertion  we  oppose  an  equally  positive 
statement  by  an  oracle  of  at  least  equal  authority.  In 
his  speech  on  copyright  deUvered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1841,  Macaulay  said:  "  It  is  the  law  of  our 
nature  that  the  mind  shall  attain  its  full  power  by  slow 
degrees ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  most  vigorous 
minds.  Young  men,  no  doubt,  have  often  produced 
works  of  great  merit;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
name  any  writer  of  the  first  order  whose  juvenile  per- 
formances were  his  best.  That  all  the  most  viduable 
books  of  history,  of  philology,  of  physical  and  meta- 
physical science,  of  divinity,  of  political  economy, 
have  been  produced  by  men  of  mature  years,  will 
hardly  be  disputed,  llie  case  may  not  be  quite  so 
clear  as  respects  works  of  the  imagination.  And  yet 
I  know  no  work  of  the  imagination  of  the  very  highest 
class  that  was  ever,  in  any  age  or  country,  produced 
by  a  man  under  thirty-five.  Whatever  powers  a  youth 
may  have  received  from  nature,  it  is  impossible  that 
his  taste  and  judgment  can  be  ripe,  that  his  mind  can 
be  richly  stored  with  images,  that  he  can  have  observed 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  that  he  can  have  studied  the 
nicer  shades  of  character.  How,  as  Marmontd  very 
sensibly  said,  is  a  person  to  paint  portraits  who  has 
never  seen  faces?  On  the  whole,  I  beUeve  that  I  may, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  affirm  this,  that  of  the 
good  books  now  extant  in  the  world  more  than  nineteen 
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twentieths  were  publiahed  after  the  writers  had  attained 
the  age  of  forty." 

This  is  in  accord  with  the  fact  —  which  can  scarcely 
be  denied  except  by  those  who  love  paradox  more  than 
sober  truth  —  that  the  intellectual  powers  do  not  reach 
the  stable  equilibrium  of  full  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment till  the  age  of  forty  or  even  later. 


DR.   WILLIAM  W.   IRELAND'S  FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY. 

Dr.  William  W.  Ireland  was  presented, 
March  4,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  medical  graduation,  with  an  illuminated 
address  and  a  pocket  book  with  a  sum  of  money. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh.  Dr. 
Playfair,  President  of  the  College,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  therffwas  a  large  attendance  of  medical 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Dr.  Clouston 
made  the  presentation. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  address : 

You  entered  your  profession  at  an  epoch  when 
modern  medicine  was  la)dng  its  foundations  on  a  scien- 
tific basis.  Your  teachers  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh were  men  of  the  highest  gifts,  and,  catching  their 
spirit,  you  have  yourself  worked  hard  for  the  advance- 
ment of  medicine  and  the  abatement  of  human  suffer- 
ing in  many  important  ways.  Severely  wounded  at 
the  outset  of  your  career  in  gallantly  doing  your  duty 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  that  wound  ever  since,  you  have  not  taken  life  easily 
or  spared  yourself  the  fatigue  of  special  brain  effort. 
In  literature,  in  science,  and  in  history  you  have  made 
your  mark  on  your  time.  You  have  opened  up  a  new 
path  in  biography  by  your  application  of  medico- 
psychology  and  studies  in  heredity  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  lives  of  men  who  have  made  history.  Showing 
how  well  you  hit  the  mark,  one  of  those  studies  of  an 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  excluded  from  circulation  in 
that  country.  These  studies  were  not  only  scientific, 
but  were  also  vivid  and  interesting  to  all  intelligent 
readers.  "  The  Blot  upon  the  Brain  "  and  "  Through 
the  Ivory  Gate  "  will,  we  feel  assured,  hand  down  your 
name  to  coming  generations. 

In  that  department  of  medicine  which  you  have  made 
especially  your  own  you  have  built  up  a  world-wide 
reputation.  Tlie  "  Mental  Affections  of  Children " 
is  our  standard  work  on  developmental  defects  of  the 
mind.  Combined  with  your  practical  work  in  this 
department  at  Larbert,  that  book  makes  the  profession 
of  medicine  and  humanity  your  debtor.  Your  original 
papers  on  mental  and  nervous  disease  and  on  many 
other  'departments  of  medicine,  scattered  in  many 
journals,  are  all  of  much  interest  and  value.  Your 
numeroas  translations  and  abstracts  of  important 
papers  in  foreign  journals  have  been  of  great  use  to 
your  readers,  and  showed  that  you  were  willing  to  under- 
take even  the  drudgery  of  science  on  their  behalf. 
Many  foreign  scientific  societies  have  shown  their 
appreciation  of  your  work  by  conferring  on  you  their 
honorary  membership. 

Your  life  has  been  one  of  steady  effort.  Your  stores 
of  knowledge,  through  your  extensive  reading,  have 
always  been  willingly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  your 
professional  brethren.  To  few  of  their  profession  could 
they  go  with  such  a  certainty  of  help  for  valuable 
references. 

Above  all  those  merits,  your  personal  character, 
combining  modesty  and  genial  humor,  earnestness  and 
truthfulness,  have  won  our  respect  and  affection.    We 


desire  most  cordially  to  express  to  you  our  wishes  for 
a  long  and  happy  life  of  still  further  usefulness.  We 
believe  that  you  will  always  enjoy  the  happiness  of  the 
man  who  "  keeps  himself  simple,  good,  sincere,  grave, 
unaffected,  a  friend  to  justice,  considerate  and  strenuous 
in  duty." 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  OBTAIN  A  USEFUL  READY- 
MADE  SHOE. 

Boston,  March  20,  1905. 

Mr.  Editou:  The  custom  of  wearing  shoes  is  so  univergal 
among  the  western  civilized  nations  that  anything  tiiat 
promises  to  make  less  prevalent  the  all  too  common  shoe 
deformities  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

As  Dr.  Bradford  said  at  a  recent  medical  meeting,  when 
shoes  were  under  consideration,  "  The  requirements  of 
modern  society  demand  different  styles  of  shoes  as  well 
as  varieties  of  clothing."  A  shoe  smtable  for  an  evening 
function  would  be  a  vicious  walking  appliance,  and  vice 
versa,  a  proper  walking  or  working  shoe  would  hardly  be 
tolerated  in  the  drawing  room.  Fashion  will  pernj^M 
always  dictate  the  evening  shoe,  but  surely  Reason  may 
have  a  voice  in  shaping  the  footwear  in  which  the  greater 
number  of  hours  are  spent,  in  which  nearly  all  the  ex- 
ercise is  token,  and  by  which  foot  deformi^es  are  most 
readily  produced. 

There  nave  always  been  sporadic  lasts  which  have  been 
less  vicious  than  the  commoner  shapes,  and  which  occa- 
sionally have  had  pomtive  merit.  They  have  usually 
been  manufactured  by  concerns  of  only  local  reputation, 
and  have  often  been  transitoiy  forms,  which,  after  a  year 
or  two  of  advertising  or  a  season  or  two  of  failure,  have 
been  given  up  by  the  manufacturer  and  unobtainaUe  by 
thepnysician. 

That  there  is  a  place,  however,  for  a  shoe  which  from 
the  manufacturer's  point  of  view  shall  not  be  so  ugly  as 
to  be  unsalable,  and  from  the  physician's  point  of  view 
shall  be  built  on  such  anatomical  lines  as  to  be  as  far  as 
possible  non-deforming,  is  undoubted. 

The  need  for  such  a  shoe  is  felt  most  keenly  in  an  ortho- 
pedic clinic,  and  the  requests  are  so  frequent  that  the 
demand  seems  unquestionable.  Custom-made  shoes  on 
^ood  lines  are  stUl  posmble  to  the  aflfluent,  though  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  obtain.  Ready-made  shoes  in  non- 
deforming  and  respectable-looking  shapes  are  neariy 
impossible  to  persons  of  limited  means.  Compromise  on 
the  more  imessential  points  on  the  part  of  the  physicians 
and  an  apparent  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  listen  to  considerations  other  than  those 
purely  mercenary  has  resulted  .in  the  production  of  a 
series  of  lasts  that  represent  a  step  toward  the  adution  of 
the  problem. 

The  number  and  the  character  of  the  men  who  h&ve 
been  interested  in  the  conferences  with  the  manufacturer 
.■uid  the  last  maker  clear  the  scheme  at  once  from  any 
suggestion  of  mercenary  profit  on  the  parlTof  any  of  ti^ 
physicians. 

The  project  had  its  inception  in  the  following  manner: 

One  of  the  members  of  the  firm  of  the  Sorosis  Shoe  Com- 
pany was  a  patient  with  a  mild  grade  of  beginning  flat 
foot.  A  light  plate  was  successful  in  relieving  annoying 
symptoms.  A  properly-made  shoe  would  probably  have 
accomplished  the  same  result,  but  no  such  shoe  was  avail- 
able. Personal  considerations  always  stimulate  more 
than  need  for  general  reform,  and  a  series  of  conferences 
with  many  of  the  orthopedic  physicians  in  Boston  was 
held.  It  was  an  attempt  to  aetermine  whether  on  the 
part  of  the  doctors  there  was  any  unanimity  of  opinion 
as  to  essential  features  of  non-deforming  shoes,  and  if  this 
was  found  to  exist,  to  discover  whether  the  manufacturer 
could  produce  such  a  shoe  and  put  it  on  the  market  at  a 
comparatively  low  price. 

A  unanimity  of  opinion  on  essential  points  was  found 
to  exist  among  the  physicians,  and  we  manufacturer 
considered  the  business  end  possible.    A  series  of  lasts 
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\ma  produced  and  submitted.  Various  changes  were 
made,  and  finally  a  shoe  resulted  that  seemed  better  than 
ordinary  ready-made  shoes.  A  circular  letter  was  now 
sent  to  most  of  the  orthopedic  physicians  in  the  eastern 
cities,  and  tbe  representative  of  the  company  given  cards 
of  introduction  to  these  men.  As  far  as  possible  the 
suggestions  made  were  incorporated,  and  while  no  endorse- 
ment was  asked  or  received,  the  attempt  seemed  to  meet 
Mnth  general  favor.  These  shoes  have  been  given  the 
practical  trial  of  constant  wear  by  some  of  the  doctors 
and  many  of  the  hospital  nurses,  and  in  the  mun  have 
proved  satisfactory. 

The  company  have  offered  to  put  this  shoe  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  what  is  of  far  greater  unportanoe  to  keep  it  on 
tiie  market  unchanged,  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
physicians  who  have  been  interested  in  planning  its  lines. 
It  is  not  yet  even  theoretically  perfect,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  future  changes  may  improve  it  as  the  demands  of  use 
make  these  evidently  desirable.  If  this  concern  keeps 
its  promise  the  wide  distribution  of  the  company's  stores 
will  put  a  useful  shoe  within  the  reach  of  many. 

The  attempt 'to  obtain  such  a  shoe  is  perhaps  worth 
.reporting  in  order  that  the  medical  public  may  know  at 
fiist  hand  how  much  or  how  little  truth  there  is  in  any 
advertising  which  this  firm  may  put  out.  The  future 
alone  wiU  tell  whether  a  want  has  been  partially  supplied 
or  whether  this  last  will  follow  most  of  the  preceding  good 
ones  and  either  be  discontinued  or  so  altered  as  to  lose 
such  good  points  as  it  possesses. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  letter  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  implies  a  criticism  of  several  other 
good  lasts  which  with  the  help  of  various  orthopedic  men 
nave  been  put  on  the  market.  Perhaps  Boston  has  been 
especially  fortunate  in  this  respect.  The  value  of  this 
attempt  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  if  it  proves 
adequate,  this  last  or  a  better  one  will  be  obtainable  at 
a  moderate  price  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
in  some  of  the  foreign  cities. 

Very  respectfully  yom^, 

Robert  B.  Osgood,  M.D. 


BECOBO  OF  HOBTAIiITT 
For  thk  Wbbk  nMDmo  Saturday,  March  18, 1900. 


THE  CLINICAL    DIAGNOSIS  OF  DIPHTHERIA 

•     IN  BOSTON. 
HsALTH  Defabtuent.  Bacteriological   Laboratory, 

Boston,  March  27,  1905. 

Mb.  Editok:  The  publication  in  the  Journal's 
columns,  Dec.  15,  1904,  paj^e  .554,  of  an  article  by  me  on 
the  average  error  in  the  clinical  diagnosis  of  diphtheria 
in  Boston  has  led  to  a  rather  widespread  misapprehen- 
sion, due  in  part  to  my  failure  to  Sf)ecifically  forestall 
that  misapplication  of  Uie  figures  given  which  I  find  has 
actually  bieen  made  by  many  persons. 

I  stated  that  our  records  showed  an  error  in  the  clini- 
cal diagnosis  of  diphtheria,  such  that  about  38  per  cent 
of' the  cases  reported  as  diphtheria  on  clinical  grounds 
alone  are  not  really  diphtheria  at  all. 

The  misapplication  of  this  innocent  statement  which 
I  have  since  totmd  commonly  made  is  to  the  effect  that 
38  per  cent  of  the  total  cases  reported  as  diphtheria  in 
Boston  are  not  really  diphtheria,  which  is  of  course  quite 
wrong. 

The  real  facts  are  that  from  70  to  80  per  cent  (vary- 
ing from  year  to  year)  of  the  total  cases  reported  as 
diphtheria  are  so  reported  on  positive  cultures  obtained 
at  the  Boston  Board  of  Health  Laboratory  or  at  the 
South  Department. 

It  is  therefore  only  the  remaining  20  to  30  per  cent 
(those  reported  on  clinical  grounds  alone)  of  the  total 
reported  cases  to  which  the  38  per  cent  discount  can  be 
applied;  and  this  38  per  cent  of  20  to  30  per  cent  is  7 
to  12  per  cent. 

Since  the  difference  between  the  right  and  the  wrong 
way  of  using  the  38  per  cent  discount  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one  third  of  the  total  cases  reported,  the  cor- 
rection of  this  misapprehension  through  your  columns 
aeems  well  worth  while. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  W.  Hill,  M.D., 
Director  of  Boston,  Bacteriological  Laboratory. 
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Deaths  reported,  3,634;  under  five  years  of  age,  1,026;  princi- 
pal infectious  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  cerebroRpinal 
meningitis,  diphtheria  and  croup,  diarrheal  digeases,  whoop- 
ing cough,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consumptioD)  863;  acute 
lung  diseases  402,  consumption  414,  scarlet  fever  37,  whooping 
cough  20,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  87,  smallpox  4,  ervsipelas 
18,  puerperal  fever  26,  measles  20,  typhoid  fever  36,  diarrheal 
diseases  121,  diphtheria  and  croup  66. 

From  whooping  cough,  New  York  S,  Chicago  11,  Philadelphia 
2,  Baltimore  1,  Lowell  1.  From  scarlet  fever.  New  York  V>, 
Chicago  2,  Philadelphia  2,  Baltimore  1,  Providence  2,  Boston 
2,  Lawrence  2,  Quiucy  1.  From  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  New 
York  72,  Philadelphia  2,  Baltimore  1,  Boston  3,  Lowell  1.  Lynn 
1,  Lawrence  1,  Springfield  1,  Somervllle  1,  Holyoke  1,  Quincy 
1,  Chlcopee  1,  Attleboro  1.  From  smallpox,  New  York  1, 
Chicago  3.  From  erysipelas,  New  York  8,  Chicago  2,  Phila- 
delphia 1,  Baltimore  1,  Boston  8,  Cambridge  1,  Haverhill  1, 
Taunton  1. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
astimated  population  of  15,609,377,  for  the  week  ending  March 
11, 1906, the  death-rate  was  17.2.  Deaths  reported  5,14S;  acute 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (liondon)  187,  whooping 
cough  133,  diphtheria  68,  measles  178,  smallpox  — ,  scarlet 
fever  37. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  7.6  in  Wallasey  to  28.9  in 
Hertbyr  Tydfll;  London  17.3,  West  Ham  16.9,  Brighton  13.9, 
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Southampton  19Ji,  PlTmonth  16.3,  Bristol  1S.7,  BIrmlwham 

16.7,  Leicester  11.9,  Nottingbsm  28.4,  Birkenhead  8.1,  Ltver- 
pool  ao.4,  Wlgan  87.7,  BoRon  17.0,  Manchester  19.0,  Salford 

17.8,  Halifax  16.4,  Bradford  14.fi,  Leeds  10.9,  Hull  20.4,  Shef- 
field 16.8,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  SO.B,  Cardlft  17.1,  Bhondda  16.7, 
Orimsby  8.4. 


XSnOBOLOOICAL  BICOBD. 

For  the  ws*k  •ndlnc  March  18,  In  Boston,  aeeordlng  to 
obserratlons  famished  bj  Sergeant  J.  W.  Smith  of  the  United 
States  a\gai\  Corps: 
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SOCIBTT  NOTICE. 

Spbciai.  Trains  for  thk  Fhtsiciaks  en  route  to 
Portland,  Orb.  —  Arrangements  have  been  completed  under 
which  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailway  will  run  three  solid  special 
trains  through  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  physicians  who  will  go 
West  early  in  July  to  attend  the  comiue  sessions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  Theflrst  special  will  run  through  from 
Chicago,  leaving  June  80  and  reaching  St.  Paul  July  1,  proceed- 
ing west  and  stopping  at  Gardiner,  Mont.,  for  a  five  and  one- 
buf  day  tour  of  the  Yellowstone  Kational  Park.  A  second  solid 
special  train  will  leave  Chicago  July  1  reaching  St.  Paul  July  2, 
and  proceeding  west  to  Oardiner  for  a  similar  tour  of  the 
Yellowstone.  A  third  special  train  will  leave  Chicago  July  6, 
running  through  to  Portland  with  stops  at  several  important 
points.  Accommodations  in  the  first  two  speciab  are  very  nearly 
exhausted.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  by  numerous 
small  parties  for  space  in  the  third  special,  and  it  is  possible 
that  additional  trains  will  be  arranged  for.  If  the  demand  for 
reservations  continues  heavy.  Bach  special  will  be  made  up  of 
standard  Pullman  equipment,  with  through  dining  cars  and 
ample  baggage  accommodati<»s.  The  thiruspecial  will  arrive 
in  Portland  the  morning  Iwfore  the  convention  opens. 


BECENT  DEATHS. 

John  Patrick  Loubard,  M.D.,  M.M.S.S.,  died  in  Dor- 
chester, March  21, 1806,  aged  forty-four  years. 

AxEXAMDBR  F.  H.  Galk,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  died  on 
March  17,  while  on  a  trip  to  Bermuda,  undertaken  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attack  of  influenza.  He  was  born  in  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  and  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  College  of  PbysiclanB  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  in 
1887,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  one  of  the  assistant 
surgeons  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Clinic. 

Amos  H.  Brundaor,  M.D.,  a  prominentphysician  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Associatlou,  died  on  March  19.  He  was  bom  at 
Benton,  Pa.,  In  18S8,  and  studied  medicine  first  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  tbe 
City  of  New  York,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in 
ISBo.  He  practiced  at  different  times  at  Ithaca  and  other  towns 
In  New  York,  and  during  the  Civil  War  served  as  Assistant 
Surgeon  of  the  Sixth  Begtinent,New  York  Cavalry.  His  son, 
Dr.  Albert  H.  Brundage,  toxioolwist  to  Bushwick  Hospital, 
was  formerly  President  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  SOCIETY  OF 

PSYC5HIATRY  AND  NEUROLOGY  FOR 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS.* 

BT   WAUniB  aHAXMIMO,   1I.O.,  BBOOKUNZ. 

It  is  said  that  nations,  like  individuals,  by 
some  mysterious  law  of  nature  are  bom  into  the 
world,  and  pass  through  various  stages  of  growth 
after  a  somewhat  similar  process  of  evolution. 
Such  is  the  case  also  with  social  institutions  like 
medical  societies,  if  such  a  term  as  social  can 
fitly  be  applied  to  them.  First  they  come  into 
the  world,  poor  little  weaklings,  fed  by  hand, 
unable  to  stand  alone,  and  liable  to  be  carried 
ofF  by  any  of  a  score  of  infantile  complaints. 
Then  they  begin  to  take  notice,  lift  up  their 
heads  and  look  about  to  see  what  is  going 
on  around  them.  Later  they  cut  a  tooth  or 
two,  stand  on  their  own  feet  as  well  as  they 
can,  and  feebly  try  to  do  something  themselves. 
Thus  puberty  is  reached  and,  if  nothing  happens, 
a  more  or  less  robust  adolescence.  Happy  and 
rate  the  society  that  attains  an  active,  happy 
and  useful  adult  life, — so  many  die  of  premature 
old  age,  and  never  reach  the  period  of  physiologi- 
cal senility.  Is  any  sight  sadder  than  that  of  a 
once  prosperous  society,  which  has  the  dry  rot 
and  is  slowly  disentegrating  and  dropping  to 
pieces  like  an  old  hulk  tied  to  a  whari?  We  can 
imagine  such  a  society  holding  occasional  meet- 
ings to  which  a  few  members  bound  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past  come  with  true  hearts  but 
doleful  coimtenances.  The  atmosphere  is  gloomy, 
the  papers  heavy,  the  discussion  drags.  The  only 
cheeriul  moment  is  like  that  at  a  funeral  —  the 
last,  when  all  is  over. 

Such,  I  rejoice  to  say,  is  not  the  status  of  this 
society;  after  twenty-five  years  of  active  exis- 
tence, it  assembles  here  to-night,  youthful  in  spirit, 
supple,  full  of  vigor  and  at  the  very  height  of  its 
career  of  usefulness. 

Perhaps  we  may  attribute  a  part  of  its  success 
to  the  forttmate  time  in  which  it  was  bom.  During 
these  twenty-five  years,  progress  in  all  branches 
of  medicine  has  been  tremendous,  and  psychiatry 
has  felt  the  impulse  of  the  wave  and  been  carried 
far  along  toward  the  attainment  of  work  of  a 
dignified  and  scientific  character.  This  has  been 
in  part  social  in  its  broad  sense,  and  in  part  medi- 
cal, for  we  must  not  forget  that  both  the  alienist 
and  neiut)logist  have  the  problem  of  the  care  of 
the  insane  to  study,  as  well  as  that  of  mental  and 
nervous  disease.  Fortunately,  the  era  of  insane 
hospital  construction,  having  reference  especially 
to  the  first  of  these  problems,  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, pretty  well  settled  in  the  earlier  years  of  our 
existence,  and  the  new  McLean  Hospital  stands 
to-day  as  a  very  practical  and  ideal  solution. 

All  honor  to  its  bmlder,  our  fellow  member, 
Dr.  Edward  Cowles. 

The  time  was  also  ripe,  in  the  general  progress 
of  medical  events,  for  the  scientific  study  and 
investigation  of  mental  diseases  in  this  part  of 

*  Read  at  the  twmty'^fth  uaaivvsary  m«etin|,  Januaiy  19, 1905- 


the  worldr  as  well  as  in  others,  and  so,  subtly 
and  unconsciously,  strong  under-currents  of 
energy  and  activity  were  at  work  to  lead  us  here, 
in  our  limited  sphere,  to  take  however  humble 
a  share  in  the  forward  movement. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Dana  of  New  York  has  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  in  a  paper  read  last  year 
before  our  society:  •  "  There  have  come  of  late 
years  much  clearer  ideas  of  the  nature  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  insanities.  The  anal3rsis  of 
symptoms  has  been  keener,  and  clinical  study 
has  been  pursued  with  scientific  methods  and 
with  an  especial  enthusiasm.  There  has  been, 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  intellectual  renaissance  in  psy- 
chiatry." 

Dr.  Hoch  has  also  said  in  regard  to  the  same 
subject:  *  "  The  new  impulse  which  is  every- 
where felt  in  the  study  of  psychiatry  depends 
largely  upon  the  fact  that  the  necessity  of  careful 
clinical  observation  has  become  more  thoroughly 
appreciated.  We  have  passed  through  a  period 
in  which  the  chief  salvation  was  sought  in  the 
study  of  anatomy  and  pathological  anatomy  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  in  which  clinical  studies 
were  more  or  less  neglected.  This  tendency 
has  now  been  overcome,  whUe  the  anatomical 
studies  are  by  no  means  lost  sight  of.  In  the 
clinical  studies  which  were  undertaken  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  accurate  analysis  soon  made  itself 
felt,  and  this  led  to  the  development  of  careful 
tests  and  of  the  adaptation  of  the  psychological 
and  physiological  experimental  methods  to  the 
special  problems  of  psychiatry." 

Coming  now  more  directly  to  the  subject  of  my 
paper,  "  The  History  of  our  Society,"  we  must 
begin  with  the  day  of  its  birth,  one  cold,  inclement 
day  in  January,  1880.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
society  was  called  by  the  writer  and  held  at  the 
house  of  that  grand  old  man  of  our  alienists. 
Dr.  George  F.  Jelly.  The  charter  members,  nine 
of  whom  were  present  at  the  first  meeting,  were 
Drs.  J.  B.  Ayer,  Walter  Channing,  Edward  Cowles, 
J.  H.  Denny,  T.  W.  Fisher,  C.  F.  Folsom,  N. 
Folsom,  George  F.  Jelly,  G.  H.  M.  Rowe,  C.  A. 
Walker,  S.  G.  Webber  and  J.  H.  Whittemore. 
The  writer  was  asked  to  state  the  objects  for 
which  the  meeting  had  been  convened,  which  he 
did  by  first  alluding  to  the  number  of  alienists 
practising  in  Boston,  and  the  need  that  existed 
of  their  getting  together  and  discussing  subjects 
which  were  of  special  interest  to  them,  but  rarely 
touched  on  at  general  meetings.  He  also  alluded 
to  the  few  opportunities  there  were  for  getting 
access  to  mental  and  neurological  journals.  It 
seemed  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  plan 
of  mutual  cooperation  whereby  those  present 
might  form  a  society  for  occasional  meetings  to 
discuss  questions  in  which  they  were  interested, 
and  take  journals  to  be  sent  around  from  house 
to  house.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
while  the  primary  object  of  the  society  was  to 
discuss  medical  subjects,  its  meetings  should  be 
informal  and  social,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  pos- 

>  The  Partial  Paaainc  of  Nenrasthcoia. 

>  A  Review  of  Some  Pssrcholngieal  and  Phyitiolo^eal  Experiment* 
done  in  Connection  with  the  Study  of  Mental  Dueasee.  Peyebo- 
logical  Bulletin,  June  15,  1904. 
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sible.  The  writer  was  and  now  is  an  advocate 
of  the  social  side  of  the  meetings,  and  attributes 
much  of  the  popularity  and  success  of  the  society 
to  the  opportunities  afforded  for  the  beneficial 
relaxation  of  social  intercourse.  Occasionally 
discussion  has  arisen  in  which  the  doing  away 
altogether  of  anything  in  the  way  of  supper  has 
b^n  advocated,  but  the  writer  is  sure  the  history 
of  this  society  proves  that  the  cockles  of  the 
heart  must  be  warmed  by  food,  as  well  as  the  cells 
of  the  brain  stimulated  by  scientific  pabulum. 
An  empty  stomach  and  full  brain  will  not  bind 
men  together  in  friendship  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  he  hopes  the  experience  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  will  have  a  potent  influence  upon  what 
may  be  done  during  the  coming  twenty-five 
years.  The  physician  must  not  only  know 
himself,  but  ha  brother  as  well  if  he  is  to  get  the 
finest  and  best  there  is  in  professional  life,  a 
truth  I  fear  we  only  half  realize  in  our  staid 
Boston  medical  societies. 

The  name  adopted  at  the  first  meeting  was 
the  "Boston  Medico-Psychological  Society." 

At  the  May  meeting  in  1880  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Drs.  Edward  Jarvis,  J.  P.  Bancroft, 
and  G.  G.  Tarbell,  all  no  longer  living,  were  elected 
honorary  members.  It  was  voted  at  this  meeting 
to  take  a  new  journal  called  the  Journal  of 
Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  and  it  was  also 
voted  that  the  journals  which  the  society  took 
should  be  deposited  at  the  Medical  Library. 

At  the  December  meeting,  1880,  an  effort  was 
made  to  amend  the  constitution  so  that  there 
should  be  a  permanent  instead  of  temporary 
chairman,  but  the  motion  was  lost;  another  one, 
that  it  was  tmdesirable  to  provide  elaborate 
suppers,  but  optional  to  furnish  simple  ones, 
was  adopted. 

At  the  meeting  in  November,  1881,  six  mem- 
bers only  were  present  and  the  society  showed 
symptoms  of  early  and  premature  death  from 
inanition.  It  was  suggested  that  it  should 
transfer  its  active  functions,  except  so  far  as  they 
related  to  its  action  as  a  book  club,  to  the  Psycho- 
logical Section  of  the  Suffolk  District  Medical 
Society,  then  just  organized.  Several  regarded 
this  proposition  with  favor,  thinking  there  would 
be  more  members  and  greater  interest,  and  it 
was  a  professional  duty  to  join  the  proposed 
section.  Accordingly,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Boston  Medico-Psychological  Society  retain  its 
organization  as  a  book  club  only,  transferring 
its  active  functions  to  the  Psychological  Section 
of  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society,  and  that 
the  succeeding  meeting  be  assigned  to  the  chang- 
ing of  the  by-laws  to  conform  to  this  vote.  At 
the  following  meeting  the  matter  of  so  doing 
came  up,  and  after  considerable  discussion  ended 
in  amending  Article  IV  of  the  by-laws  so  that 
meetings,  instead  of  being  held  the  first  Thursdays 
of  each  month  from  October  to  June  inclusive, 
should  be  held  on  the  evenings  of  the  first  Thurs- 
dajrs  in  November,  February  and  May,  or  should 
be  called  by  the  secretary  and  two  members. 
From  this  action  it  is  evident  that  though  at  the 
previous  meeting  the  society  seemed  about  to 


give  up  its  lease  of  life  and  pass  on  to  the  world 
where  defunct  medical  societies  go,  it  had  more 
vitality  than  was  supposed  and  started  in  with 
fresh  vigor.  The  Psychological  Section  of  the 
Suffolk  District  Medical  Society,  of  which  Dr. 
G.  F.  Jelly  was  secretary,  held  one  meeting  only; 
there  was  evidently  not  a  large  enough  field  for 
the  two  kindred  societies. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  this  time,  Dr.  Denny, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  speakers  that 
ever  belonged  to  the  society,  made  a  motion  that 
the  discussion  of  papers  should  occasionally  be 
continued  to  the  next  meeting,  but  this  sugges- 
tion was  negatived,  which  was  perhaps  fortunate, 
as  we  might  still  be  discussing  the  papers  of 
years  ago,  or  putting  off  the  discussion  of  others 
to  the  future. 

At  this  time  the  total  membership  was  seven- 
teen, a  number  of  new  members  having  been 
elected  and  others  having  withdrawn. 

In  September  and  November,  1883,  the  secre- 
tary said  that  while  the  society  was  on  a  sotmd 
financial  basis,  the  meetings  had  fallen  off  in 
attendance,  and  he  thought  it  expedient  to  take 
steps  to  either  infuse  new  life  into  the  society 
or  merge  it  into  the  Psychological  Section  of  the 
Suffolk  Medical  Society  as  formerly  proposed, 
or  give  it  up  altogether.  It  was  agreed  that 
more  frequent  meetings  would  be  desirable  to 
try  as  a  remedy,  and  accordingly  in  December 
it  was  voted  to  hold  meetings  monthly  as  pre- 
viously, and  this  has  been  done  from  that  time 
to  this.  What  seemed  like  a  further  decline 
was  only  temporary.  Since  then  puberty  has 
passed  and  adolescence  reached  without  any 
break  in  the  society's  steady  progress. 

At  the  February  meeting  in  1891,  it  was  thought 
the  time  had  come  to  place  the  society  on  a  firmer 
foundation  than  it  had  been  in  regard  to  its 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  therefore  a  com- 
mittee on  reorganization  was  appointed.  The 
suggested  changes  which  included  the  annual 
election  of  a  president  were  adopted  at  a  later 
meeting,  and  the  first  president  was  elected  in 
1892. 

The  first  neurologists  elected  into  the  society 
were  Drs.  Knapp  and  Putnam.  In  the  nineties 
the  number  steadily  increased  and  materially 
changed  the  character  of  the  contributions  pre- 
sented at  the  meetings,  also  producing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  clinical  nuterial.  As  a 
result  of  this  close  alliance  of  brothers-onoe- 
removed,  it  was  voted  in  1901  to  change  the 
name  of  the  society,  from  which  time  it  has 
maintained  its  present  title. 

There  is  no  question  that  increased  activity 
and  interest  have  been  aroused  by  the  acUiition 
of  such  able,  progressive  and  aggressive  men  as 
my  brother  neurologists,  and  between  the  two, 
one  twin  supplementing  the  other  so  to  speak, 
much  in  time  should  be  worked  out  of  positive 
value.  As  will  be  seen  in  another  place,  both 
sections  of  the  society  have  worked  side  by  side 
in  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  solution  of 
public  questions.  The  fact  that  the  society 
began*with  twelve  members  and  now  has  sixty 
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with  some  on  the  waiting  list,  is  an  indication  of 
how  the  society  has  grown. 

THE  NUHBEB  AND  CHARACTER  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  total  number  of  contributions  has  been 
approximately  264,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give 
the  exact  total  owing  to  the  fact  mentioned 
elsewhere  that  a  number  of  cases  reported  are 
refened  to  only  in  general  terms  as  so  many  cases 

ftresented  or  reported.  We  might  class&y  the 
ormal  contributions  presented  as  follows:  Papers 
on  psychiatry,  86;  neurdogy,  79;  medico-legal 
eases,  12;  hospital  construction,  3;  general  medi- 
cine, 5;  laws  pertaining  to  the  insane,  8;  cases 
reported,  65;  miscellaneous  minor  contributions,  6. 

A  study  of  the  contributions  of  the  society 
give  but  a  meagre  idea  of  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  work  that  has  been  done  individually 
by  its  members.  During  the  first  dozen  years 
of  its  existence  the  records  were  pretty  fully 
written  out  and  for  those  years  present  an  epit- 
ome up  to  a  certain  point  of  the  ideas  entertained 
as  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  and 
of  mental  disease  in  general.  The  writer  regrets 
that  after  this  time,  the  records  have  been  some- 
what fragmentary,  and  that  often  the  papers 
read  are  mentioned  only  by  title  and  there  is  no 
record  of  discussions,  yet  from  the  latter  much 
valuable  information  may  be  obtained.  Many 
cases  also  are  not  even  reported  by  name,  so  that 
as  has  been  said  it  is  impossiple  to  give  an  accu- 
rate list  of  all  the  contributions.  Cases  have 
been  reported  in  medical  journals  with  accom- 
panying discussions,  but  references  are  often  not 
given  in  the  records,  so  that  for  purposes  of 
historical  research,  records  as  brief  as  those  of 
recent  years  must  be  regarded  as  defective.  There 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  desirable  to  write  out  records  with  a 
fair  degree  of  completeness,  but  if  they  are  to 
have  a  genuine  historical  value,  it  seems  to  the 
writer  that  this  should  be  done. 

Naturally,  diuing  the  early  years  the  papers 
were  largely,  though  not  wholly,  of  a  psychiatric 
character.  A  considerable  number  of  medico- 
legal cases  were  reported,  which  if  they  were  pub- 
lished separately  would  make  an  interesting 
volume  in  themselves. 

Among  other  cases  presented  was  one  of  "  Apha- 
sia Ck>mplicated  with  Insanity,"  by  Dr.  C.  P. 
Bancroft;  "  Cases  Illustrating  the  Connection  of 
Insanity,  Hallucinations  and  So-called  Nervous 
Exhaustion,"  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Folsom;  "  Recovery 
of  a  Case  of  Melancholia  after  Two  and  a  Half 
Years'  Duration,"  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Ayer;  "  Case  of 
General  Paralysis  Associated  with  a  Limited 
Meningo-Encephalitis,"  by  Dr.  G.  T.  Tuttle;  "  A 
Case  of  Acute  Chorea  with  Profound  Mental 
Disturbance,"  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Stedman;  "Two 
Cases  of  Paraphasia  with  Autopsy,"  by  Dr. 
S.  G.  Webber;  "  Case  of  Monomania,"  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  Gorton;  "  Two  Cases  of  Acute  Mania,"  by 
Dr.  C.  F.  Folsom;  "  Case  of  Lead  Poisoning,"  by 
Dr.  G.  F.  Jelly;  "  Case  of  Cerebral  Injury  from 
Incised  Wound  of  the  Scalp,"  also  by  Dr.  Jelly; 
"  Case  of  Profound  Mental  Stupor,"  by  Dr.  W.  B. 


Goldsmith;  "  Cases  of  Melancholia  considered 
with  Reference  to  Prognosis,"  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Turn- 
bull;  "Two  Unique  Cases  of  Insanity,"  by  Dr. 
T.  W.  Fisher;  "  Case  of  Epilepsy  of  Forty-five 
Years'  Duration,"  by  the  writer;  "  Cases  of  Alter- 
nating Insanity,"  etc.,  by  Dr.  E,  B.  Lane. 

Views  entertained  as  to  mental  diseases  were 
indicated  by  papers  on  "  Folie  du  Doute,"  by 
Dr.  Edward  Cowles;  "Hebephrenia,"  on  which 
Dr.  Stedman  wrote  a  paper  in  1886;  "  Notes  on 
the  Classification  of  Insanity  in  1887,  being  a 
careful  study  of  the  so-called  '  Saratoga  Classi- 
fication,' "  by  Dr.  Cowles ;  "  The  Insanity  of 
Doubt,"  by  Dr.  Knapp;  "Case  of  Neurasthenia 
with  Insistent  Ideas,  Obscure  for  Some  Years, 
Leading  to  Melancholia,"  by  Dr.  Cowles;  "  Evo- 
lution of  Paranoia,"  by  the  writer  in  1890;  "  Acute 
Mania,  its  Clinical  History  and  Pathology,"  by 
Dr.  William  Noyes  in  1891;  "  Case  of  Paranoia," 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  Gorton  in  1891;  "  Hypochondriacal 
Insanity  with  Especial  Reference  to  its  Classi- 
fication," by  Dr.  E.  P.  Elliot,  m  1892, 

The  papers  of  neurologists  and  those  of  strictly 
neurological  character  became  more  frequent  in 
the  nineties;  Dr.  Putnam  read  one  in  1891  on 
"  The  Consideration  of  the  Pathology  of  Epilepsy 
with  special  reference  to  operation  in  traumatic 
cases."  Dr.  E.  G.  Brackett  the  same  year  gave 
a  paper  on  "  Neurasthenic  Spine ";  Dr.  G.  L. 
Walton,  "  Eye  Strain  as  a  Cause  of  Cephalalgia  "; 
Dr.  J.  A.  Jeffries,  "  Paraljrsis  of  the  Ocular 
Muscles";  Dr.  R.  T.  Edes,  "  Temporary  Paraly- 
ses." In  1894  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  "A  Case  of 
Hysteria  presenting  some  Unusual  Phenomena 
with  remarks  on  the  new  Theory  of  Hysteria." 
In  1895,  Dr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  "  Innervation  of  the 
Pharynx  ";  Dr.  G.  L.  Walton,  "  Multiple  Neuri- 
tis"; Dr.  E.  W.  Taylor,  "The  Significance  to 
Pathology  of  the  Neuron  Theory  " ;  Drs.  Morton 
Prince  and  Russell  Sturgis,  "  Phobopsychoses." 
In  1898  Dr.  P.  C.  Knapp  read  a  paper  entitled 
"Are  Acute  Psychoses  One  Disease."  In  1901 
Drs.  Walton  and  Paul,  "  Astereognosis  in  Cere- 
bral Disease  with  illustrative  cases."  In  1902 
Dr.  G.  L.  Walton,  "Localization  of  the  Reflex 
Mechanism."  In  1902  Dr.  H.  R.  Stedman, "  Path- 
ology of  Dementia  Precox."  In  1904  Dr.  J.  J. 
Putnam,  "  Notes  on  the  Course  and  Prognosis  of 
Certain  Psychological  Neuroses  of  Traumatic  and 
Quasi-traumatic  Origin." 

During  the  last  ten  years  many  other  valuable 
papers  have  been  read  by  both  alienists  and  neu- 
rologists. A  complete  list  of  all  contributions 
\B  appended  with  date  and  place  of  publication 
in  the  form  of  a  bibliography;  but  Is  naturally 
too  long  for  detailed  mention  in  this  place. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  papers  written 
from  a  clinico-pathological  point  of  view  which 
in  their  ways  are  models  of  clearness  and  accu- 
racy. In  1897  the  first  of  these  was  one  by  Dr. 
August  Hoch  entitled,  "  An  Acute  Case  of  Insan- 
ity with  Definite  Pathological  Changes  in  the 
Internal  Structure  of  the  Nerve  Cdls  ";  the  second 
one  was  by  the  same  author,  "  A  Study  of  Psy- 
chiatry," read  in  1900;  the  third  was  by  Dr. 
Adolph  Meyer  entitled, "  Parenchymatous  Degen- 
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eratioQS  of  Central  Nerve  Elements  or  Central 
Neuritis."  The  fourth  was  read  in  1901  by  Drs. 
Harrington  and  Worcester  entitled,  "Cerebro- 
hematrophy  in  Adults  with  Hemiplegia  and 
Aphasia."  The  fifth  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Taylor  in 
1903,  "Some  Unusual  Inflammatory  Affections 
of  the  Brain  and  Cord  with  Special  Reference  to 
Poliencephalomyelitis.  "- 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  papers  read 
by  physicians  from  other  cities  who  have  come 
on  invitation  to  present  contributions  to  the 
society.  These  in  themselves  give  some  idea  of 
the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  nervous  and 
mental  diseases.  The  firat  of  these  papers  was 
read  in  February,  1892,  by  Dr.  C.  K.  Mills  and 
was  entitled  "  Disorders  of  Pantomime  occurring 
among  Aphasics  studied  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  their  medico-legal  bearings."  In  March, 
1893,  Dr.  C.  L.  Dana  read  a  paper  entitled."  Mod- 
ern Pathology  and  Nervous  Diseases  with  Thera- 
peuticaJ  Dwiuctions."  In  March,  1895,  Prof. 
Josiah  Royce  read  a  paper  entitled,  "Some 
Observations  of  the  Anomalies  of  Self -Conscious- 
ness." In  March,  1896,  Dr.  Richard  Dewey  read 
a  paper  entitled,  "A  Comparative  Study  of 
Caserio  and  Prendergast,  the  slayers  respectively 
of  President  Camot  and  Mayor  Harrison,  with 
some  consideration  of  the  proper  disposal  to  be 
made  of  the  dangerous  crank."  In  January, 
1903,  Dr.  Joseph  CoUins  read  a  paper  on  "  Syphili- 
tic Pseudo-Tabes,  with  remarks  on  the  differen- 
tial diagnosis  of  Tabes."  In  March,  1903,  Drs. 
L.  P.  Clark  and  T.  P.  Prout  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Study  of  the  Brain  in  18  Cases  of  Epilepsy." 
In  January,  1904,  Dr.  C.  L.  Dana  read  a  paper 
on  the  "  Partial  Passing  of  Neurasthenia."  In 
March,  1904,  Dr.  B.  T.  Burley  read  a  paper  on 
"  Bilateral  Facial  Atrophy  with  report  of  a  case 
and  its  treatment  by  subcutaneous  injection  of 
paraffine."  In  October,  1904,  Dr.  Pierre  Janet 
read  a  paper  entitled  "  Les  Crises  de  Psycholep- 
sie."  In  December,  1904,  Drs.  L.  P.  Clark  and 
A.  S.  Taylor  read  a  paper  on  "  Nerve  Suture  and 
Anastomosis  in  the  Treatment  of  Peripheral 
Palsies;  facial,  obstetric  palsy  (Duchenne,  Erb)." 

At  the  December  meeting  in  1890  the  society 
showed  its  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  what  was 
being  done  in  neurology  by  arranging  with  Dr. 
H.  H.  Donaldson,  Professor  of  Neurology  in 
Clark  University,  for  a  course  of  six  lectures  on 
cerebral  localization,  to  which  the  profession 
in  general  was  invited. 

FUBUC  WORK  ACCOHPUSHED. 

If  a  medical  society  has  something  to  do  aa  weU 
as  to  say,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  not  only 
be  more  useftil,  but  will  stand  a  better  chance  of 
an  interesting  and  active  life.  Our  society  has 
been  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Composed  as  it 
has  been  largely  of  those  who  in  some  way  have 
had  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  in  their 
hands,  already  spoken  of  above,  a  certain  portion 
of  their  work  has  a  distinctly  public  side  which 
does  not,  to  the  same  degree,  characterize  that  of 
members  of  other  societies.  It  has  happened 
that  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  the  existence  I 


of  our  society,  a  number  of  important  changes 
in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  insane  have  come 
about  partly  through  its  instrumentality.  These 
have  first  been  discussed  at  our  meetings,  and 
later  committees  have  advocated  them  before 
the  legislature  with  a  view  to  passing  appropriate 
laws  for  putting  the  ideas  evolved  into  practical 
operation. 

At  the  April  meeting  in  1881  we  have  the  first 
mention  of  the  interest  of  the  society  in  l^isla- 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane.  0^  this  occa- 
sion Dr.  Rowe  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Bill 
now  Pending  before  the  Legislature  Relative  to 
the  Commitment  of  Insane  Persons  to  Lunatic 
Hospitals."  Dr.  Rowe  at  that  time  believed  in 
a  greater  degree  of  latitude  in  regard  to  sending 
patients  to  hospitals  than  he  does  at  present. 
He  said  "  The  Qty  Hospital  had  always  endeav- 
ored to  receive  as  great  a  variety  of  cases 
as  possible.  Some  cases  of  mental  disease  had 
been  received,  there  being  at  that  time  three 
cases  in  the  hospital.  Mild  cases  could  be  re- 
ceived and  it  was  contemplated  in  the  futiire  to 
possess  an  isolated  building  for  the  temporary  care 
of  cases  of  insanity,  so  that  the  City  Hospital  may 
treat  all  diseases  but  smallpox  and  y«llow  fever." 

At  the  April  meeting  in  1888  the  writer  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "  Massachusetts  Lunacy  Laws," 
and  asked  the  questions,  "  Do  our  Massachusetts 
lunacy  laws  need  revising?  Has  the  time  arrived 
for  such  revision?  Shall  a  committee  of  this  so- 
ciety be  appointed  to  prepare  a  revision  of  the 
existing  laws  and  draw  up  new  laws  establishing 
a  commission  in  lunacy  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
future  legislation? "  It  was  the  opinion  that 
these  laws  might  be  improved,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
revising  them.  At  a  later  meeting  the  committee 
presented  its  report.  It  was  stated  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed,  that  the  Board  of  Liuiacy 
could  not  be  separated  from  the  Board  of  Charity, 
and  for  various  reasons  the  report  was  laid  on  the 
table.  At  a  later  meeting  it  was  again  taken  up, 
but  in  view  of  the  appointment  of  a  medical 
inspector  no  further  action  at  that  time  was 
deemed  necessary. 

In  1895  the  subject  of  the  separation  of  the 
institutions  for  the  insane  from  the  penal  insti- 
tutions in  the  city  of  Boston  was  taken  up,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
mayor  on  the  subject.  To  the  credit  of  this 
committee  as  well  as  the  society  and  partly  as 
the  result  of  their  efforts  the  division  was  finally 
brought  about,  and  two  members  of  the  society 
were  chosen  as  members  of  the  new  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Boston  Insane  Hospital. 

In  January,  1896,  a  conmiittee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  inquiring  into  the 
present  method  of  supervising  the  interests  of 
the  insane  in  the  commonwealth;  to  petition  for 
a  committee  of  inquiry  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  make  a  study  of  the  questions  in- 
volved, and  to  report  to  the  next  legislature; 
to  petition  the  legislature  for  a  change  in  the 
present  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity  and  the 
formation  of  a  commission  in  lunacy.      A  corn- 
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misnon  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  inves- 
tigate the  questions  here  referred  to,  and  at  the 
May  meeting  of  the  society  in  1896  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  appear  before  this  commission. 

In  January,  1897,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  matter  of  medical  expert 
testimony. 

In  May,  1897,  a  conomittee  was  appointed  to 
advocate  the  views  of  the  commission,  above 
referred  to,  to  investigate  the  charitable  and 
reformatory  interests  of  institutions  in  the  com- 
monwealth, and  to  promote  the  necessary  legis- 
lation. At  a  later  meeting  the  report  of  this 
committee  was  endorsed  and  the  appointment 
of  a  state  commission  in  lunacy  recommended. 

At  the  December  meeting  in  1897,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  resolutions  of  protest 
concerning  the  methods  under  which  the  census 
of  the  insane  was  being  made  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Census  having  charge  of  these 
special  statistics. 

In  January,  1900,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  tdce  such  action  before  the  legislature  as 
would  promote  state  care  of  the  insane.  The 
committee  appointed  to  carry  out  this  proposition 

{)ut  in  much  work,  appealing  to  the  entire  pro- 
ession  in  the  state  and  getting  a  unanimous 
opinion  in  favor  of  state  care  of  the  insane  and  a 
State  Board  of  Insanity,  and  was  instrumental  in 
getting  the  necessary  legislation  to  bring  about 
these  reforms.  The  society  now  has  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing,  that  not  only  has  the  state 
had  an  admirable  board  of  insanity  with  an 
able  executive  officer  for  several  years,  but  also 
under  its  judicious  and  skiUful  management,  the 
last  insane  pauper,  in  compliance  with  the  law 
of  state  care,  has  been  removed  from  the  alms- 
houses. When  we  consider  what  an  immense 
gain  it  is  for  our  insane  to  have  hospital  treat- 
ment substituted  for  almshouse  care,  oiu'  society 
m&j  well  congratulate  itself  on  its  share  in  pro- 
moting this  change. 

At  the  May  meeting,  1902,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  governor  in  reference 
to  a  bill  relating  to  the  wor^ng  hours  of  muses. 

In  October,  1902,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  desirability  of 
separate  provision  for  the  female  criminal  insane. 

At  the  January  meeting,  1903,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  appear  at  the  State  House  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  a  bill  then  before  the 
legislature  which  was  inimical  to  the  state  care 
of  the  insane. 

At  the  November  meeting,  1903,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  hospital  observa- 
tion of  suspected  cases  of  insanity  under  arrest. 
Dunng  the  winter  the  efforts  of  this  committee 
result^  in  having  the  proposed  amendment 
made  into  a  law  whereby  persons  under  indict- 
ment for  crime  and  suspected  of  insanity  can  be 
sent  to  a  hospital  for  observation. 

At  the  December  meeting,  1904,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  of  a  recep- 
tion observation  hospitid  and  report  at  a  future 
meeting. 


That  we  have  work  to  do  of  a  public  nature 
still  before  us,  which  we  shoidd  endeavor  to 
accomplish  ere  we  reach  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf 
of  society  existence  may  well  make  us  serious, 
even  in  the  midst  of  our  self-gratulations.  We 
should  never  rest  satisfied  \mtil  we  have  a  proper 
reception  hospital  for  mental  cases  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  A  long  time  may  be  needed  to  bring 
it  about,  but  we  have  done  other  things  almost 
as  difficult.  A  still  greater  and  more  important 
duty,  and  one  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  quite 
as  much  as  to  the  public,  is  the  reform  of  medical 
expert  testimony.  This,  too,  is  a  very  hard  prob- 
lem to  deal  with,  but  I  believe  that  it  can  be  done 
successfully,  if  a  society  like  ours  attacks  it  as 
a  imit,  and  does  not  drop  it  until  it  is  an  accom- 
plished fact.  But  we  have  got  to  be  in  dead 
earnest  and  fight  the  battle  to  a  finish. 

DEATHS. 

While  the  society  has  such  a  long  list  of  active, 
able  and  progressive  members,  it  also  mourns 
the  loss  of  several  of  equal  ability.  Of  the  twelve 
mentioned  as  the  charter  members,  three  have 
died,  —  Dr.  Norton  Folsom,  Dr.  C.  A.  Walker 
and  Dr.  J.  H.  Whittemore.  Dr.  Folsom  was 
at  one  time  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Hospital.  Dr.  C.  A.  Walker  was  for  a  long  time 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  Insane  Hospital 
and  for  many  years  identified  with  the  interests 
of  the  insane  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts.  Dr. 
Whittemore,  for  some  time  superintendent  of 
the  Massachusetts  Cieneral  Hospital,  was  one  of 
the  most  active  of  the  original  members,  with 
unusual  energy  and  charm  of  manner.  His 
unselfishness  and  patience  and  courage  in  suffer- 
ing, diuing  a  long  and  fatal  disease,  made  him  a 
marked  man  in  the  society. 

At  the  December  meeting  in  1885,  resolutions 
were  passed  on  the  sudden  and  imexpected 
death  of  Dr.  John  W.  Sawyer,  superintendent 
of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  "  The  medical  profession  has 
lost  a  most  valuable  member;  the  hospital  over 
which  he  presided  a  careful,  able  and  conscientious 
officer,  and  the  insane,  an  untiring,  faithful  and 
trusted  friend." 

At  the  April  meeting,  1888,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  W.  B.  Goldsmith.  Although  this  was  seven- 
teen years  ago,  those  who  ^ere  fortunate  enough 
to  know  Dr.  Goldsmith  still  regret  his  loss  as  a 
serious  and  untimely  one.  "  Dying  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four,"  as  was  stated  in  the  resolu- 
tions, "when  it  seemed  that  a  long  life  of  useful- 
ness had  only  begim,  he  had  already  accomplished 
by  his  great  attainments  and  conscientious  work 
that  of  which  older  men  might  well  be  proud." 

In  May,  1892,  resolutions  were  recorded  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Jeffries,  a  brilliant  young  man 
of  whom  it  was  said,  "  Although  neurology  was 
only  one  of  the  studies  in  which  he  was  interested, 
he  had  already  done  work  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  his  investigations  in  bacteriology  and 
ornithology." 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  same  year 
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resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  society  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Carter. 

At  the  meeting  of  January,  1897,  resolutions  on 
tbe|death  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Eliot  were  presented  to  the 
society.  "  His^^rare  mental  .gifts,  clear  percep- 
tion, retentive  memory  and  scientific  inclinations  " 
were  spoken  of  "  as  admirably  fitting  him  for 
his  prrfession." 

At  the  May  meeting,  1899,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  early  and  fitting  recognition  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Gorton  which  had  occurred 
since  the  previous  meeting,  and  similar  action 
was  taken  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Russell  Sturgis,  Jr., 
whose  death  was  stated  to  have  occurred  the 
previous  summer.  In  the  letter  sent  to  Mrs. 
Gorton  by  the  society,  Dr.  Gorton's  "  abDity, 
his  manliness,  his  honesty  and  clearness  "  were 
spoken  of ;  "  also  the  influence  his  character  had 
in  courts  where  his  opinion  was  sought;  the  clear- 
ness of  his  judgment  and  unbiased  testimony 
had  had  much  influence.  The  self-depreciation 
which  was  one  of  his  marked  characteristics  did 
not  permit  him  to  realize  his  importance  to  the 
insane  at  large." 

"  The  clear  insight  and  genuine  thoroughness  of 
investigation,"  which  characterized  Dr.  Sturgis, 
were  spoken  of  as  "  guiding  him  in  a  field  which 
involved  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  subtle 
problems  that  were  set  a  physician.  Regretably 
short  though  his  career  was,  it  was  still  long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  contribute  by  his  labors 
to  the  general  welfare  of  humanity." 

At  the  January  meeting,  1902,  resolutions  were 
presented  on  the  death  of  Dr.  W.L.  Worcester. 
The  society  recorded  that  "  in  his  death  they  re- 
gretted the  loss  of  a  physician  and  of  a  specialist 
in  psychiatry  and  pathology,  who  gave  his  life 
devotedly  and  unselfishly  to  his  work  even  to  the 
point  of  sacrificing  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
investigations." 

PRESIDENTS. 

1892,  Walter  Channing;  1893,  T.  W..  Fisher; 
1894,  J.  J.  Putnam;  1895,  C.  F.  Folsom;  1896, 
W.  A.  Gorton;  1897,  Edward  Cowles;  1898, 
G.  F.  Jelly;  1899,  R.  T.  Edes;  1900,  H.  R.  Sted- 
man;  1901,  P.  C.  Knapp;  1902,  C.  P.  Bancroft; 
1903,  G.  L.  Walton;  1904,  G.  Alder  Blumer;  1905, 
Morton  Prince. 

SECRETARIES. 

1880-1885,  Walter  Channing;  1885-1886,  G.  T. 
Tuttle;  1886-1890,  P.  C.  Knapp;  1890-1898, 
H.  C.  Baldwin;  1898-1904,  J.  W.  Courtney;  1904-, 
W.  E.  Paul. 

THE  FUTURE. 

What  the  progress  of  the  society  will  be  during 
the  next  twenty-five  years  is  naturally  of  the 
deepest  concern  to  us  all.  The  path  which 
neurology  may  follow  has  been  well  indicated  by 
Dr.  Putnam.  He  has  said  in  a  recent  paper: ' 
"  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished, there  are  abundant  reasons  for  the  opinion 
that  the  very  successes  of  the  anatomical  prin- 

*  The  Vahie  of  the  Phjmoloanoal  Prineiple  in  the  Study  of  Neu- 
ology.    Americsn  Medioine,  fwoember  17,  1904. 


ciple  have  thrown  unduly  into  the  shade  the 
claims  of  another  mode  of  approaching  the  prob- 
lem of  disease,  without  the  aid  of  which  anatomi- 
cal research  must  prove  inadequate  to  the  task 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  it.  For  this  latter 
principle,  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
recognizing,  in  disease,  the  signs  of  more  or  less 
widespread  modifications  of  function  of  the  organ- 
ism as  a  whole,  the  designation  of  '  physiological 
principle  '   is   appropriate. 

"  The  argument  is  not  that  the  anatomical 
principle  is  faulty  because  it  has  failed  to  accom- 
plish all  that  had  been  hoped  of  it  as  regards  the 
discovery  of  the  essential  nature  of  disease,  but 
that,  under  it,  certain  local  aspects  of  the  disease 
process  are  made  the  exclusive  subjects  of  re- 
search, and  that  the  mind  is  thus  turned  aside 
from  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  an  equally 
important  object  of  study  is  the  modification  of 
functional  activity,  local  or  general,  which  marks 
the  efforts  of  readjustment  on  the  part  of  the 
organism  to  the  effects  of  the  primary  disturb- 
ance. Such  a  study  as  this  cannot  be  adequately 
made  without  a  thorough  use  of  physiological 
methods,  or  the  clinical  methods  inspired  and 
guided  by  physiological  conceptions,  the  term 
'  physiological '  being  understood  as  including  all 
means  of  research  which  throw  light  upon  the 
mechanism  of  the  processes  of  life.  Psychologi- 
cal and  chemical  investigations  belong  pre-emi- 
nently in  this  category." 

And  Dr.  Cowles,  with  his  keen  and  brilliant  sci- 
entific insight  which  penetrates  so  deep  into  the 
problems  of  psychiatry,  throws  light  from  another 
point  of  view  on  the  trend  of  things  when  he 
says:*  "In  the  study  of  disease  it  is  a  funda- 
mental proposition  that,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  pathology,  when  a  disease-form 
is  definitely  recognized,  we  must  assume  as  cor- 
responding therewith  a  definite  underlying  dis- 
ease-process. This  distinctly  implies,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  pathological  anatomist, 
structural  changes.  But  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain mental  disease-forms  and  mental  symptoms 
in  terms  of  structure  because  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  relation  between  normal  mental 
functions  and  the  anatomical  arrangements  of 
the  brain." 

He  goes  on  further  to  say:  *  "  It  is  the  disorders 
of  these  processes  of  metabolism  that  have  a  large 
part  in  the  derangements  of  nutrition  and  the 
dependent  functions  of  the  nervous  system;  and 
it  is  to  such  derangements  that  disoi^ers  of  the 
mental  functions  may  be  due  in  many  cases. 
The  methods  of  study  involve  the  application  of 
the  latest  results  in  the  remarkable  progress  that 
is  being  made  in  physiological  and  pathological 
chemistry." 

The  remarks  of  Drs.  Putnam  and  Cowles  indi- 
cate to  my  mind  the  trend  of  neurology  and 
psychiatry  in  the  coming  years.  The  more 
thorough  use  of  physiological  methods  will  result 
in  showing,  far  more  clearly  than  hitherto,  the 
course,  etiolog}'  and  outcome  of  the  neuroses  and 

<  Annual  Report  of  the  McLean  Hoepital,  1901. 
•Annual  Report  of  the  McLean  Hoq>ital,  1902. 
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psychoses,  as  well,  as  in  many  cases,  their  inter- 
dependence. 

Ultimately  I  believe  we  shall  become  one  united 
branch  of  medicine,  not  working  always  at  the 
same  'problems,  but  using  aUke  clinical  and 
expraimental  methods  of  rigid  and  scientific 
accuracy.  May  your  historian  at  our  fiftieth 
anniversary  fitly  chronicle  this  consummation 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished  fori 
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SURGICAL  TREATMENT  OF  NEPHRITIS.* 
A  Risumi. 

BT  FAUIi  THOKMDIKa,  H.D.,  BOCTOH. 

I  TAKE  it  that  my  part  in  this  evening's  pro- 
gram should  consist  of  an  outline  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  in  the  surgery  of  nephritis, 
of  a  statement  of  the  conditions  existing  in  that 
work  at  the  present  writing,  and  possibly  of  a  few 
remarks  as  to  what  those  existing  conditions 
indicate  in  the  way  of  possible  future  progress. 
In  the  few  moments  allotted  to  my  paper  such 
an  outline  must  be  a  very  brief  one,  and  we  must 
trust  that  the  many  important  details  neces- 
sarily overlooked  in  it  may  receive  proper  expres- 
sion in  the  discussion  to  follow.  It  is  only  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  diseases  of 
the  kidney  have  been  combated  consistently  by 
surgical  means,  and  up  to  the  most  recent  date 
surgeons  have  required  most  definite  and  well 
loe^zed  symptoms  [pain,  hemorrhage,  etc.], 
before  venturing  to  attack  the  kidney.  Within 
a  few  years,  however,  has  come  a  development 
which  is  possibly  changing  all  this,  and  many 
forms  of  nephritis  which  have  depended  in  the 
past  solely  upon  the  physician  for  their  pallia- 
tion or  cure  are  now  being  operated  upon  by  the 
surgeon.  This  has  come  about  something  as 
follows.  In  the  Lancet  for  Jan.  4,  1896,  Mr. 
Reginald  Harrison  published  three  cases  of 
albuminuria  which  he  had  cured  by  operation. 
His  operation  consisted  in  approaching  the 
kidney  through  the  loin  and  incising  its  paren- 
chyma. He  believed  his  success  with  these  cases 
was  due  to  the  relief  of  renal  blood  tension  afforded 
by  his  incisions.  His  operations  were  done  for 
conditions  other  than  a  nephritis,  but  none  the 
less  resulted  in  apparent  cures  of  undoubted 
nephritis  by  nephrotomy.  Harrison  incidentally 
noted  that  operations  upon  one  kidney  benefited 
the  functionating  power  of  the  other.  In  the 
same  year  Newman  published  two  cases  illus- 
trating the  beneficial  effect  of  the  nephropexy 
upon  albuminuria.  Then  in  1899  Tiffany  of 
Baltimore  reported  a  case  of  nephritis  of  the 
chronic  type  associated  with  marked  nephralgia, 
and  the  condition  was  successfully  combated  by 
incision  through  the  capsule  and  into  the  paren- 
chyma. In  the  same  year  Israel  reported  fourteen 
similar  cases  in  which  hematuria  and  nephral- 
gia were  marked  symptoms  and  were  rdieved 
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by  operation;  but  these  cases  were  operated 
upon,  not  because  of  the  nephritis  which  was 
definitely  present  in  twelve  of  them,  but  for  one 
or  the  other  or  both  of  the  two  striking  symptoms, 
pain  and  hematiuria.  Still  in  the  same  year 
Pousson  collected  and  reported  twenty-five  simi- 
lar cases  including  Harrison's  and  Israel's  and 
added  two  more  of  his  own.  Other  papers  fol- 
lowed from  Naunyn,  Ferguson,  Malherbe  and 
Legueu,  Pousson,  Mongour,  but  although  many 
of  these  articles  contain  significant  sentences  and 
hints  showing  the  trend  of  thought  which  these 
cases  were  awakening  in  the  minds  of  the  writers 
and  of  other  surgeons,  it  remained  for  Edebohls 
to  publish  series  of  cases  in  which  operations  were 
performed  with  the  sole  aim  and  object  of  im- 
proving or  curing  cases  of  chronic  nephritis. 
Whatever  the  future  shall  develop  it  is  to  the 
publications  of  Edebohls,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  April  22,  1899,  that  the  profession  owes 
its  inspiration  for  the  work  now  being  done  in 
this  direction. 

Technic.  —  Edebohls'  technic  consists  either 
of  a  nephropexy  by  his  own  method,  which 
amounts  to  a  partial  decapsulation  with  a  fixa- 
tion of  the  kidney  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  or  to  a  complete  decapsulation, 
the  kidney  being  replaced  in  its  bed  of  fat  without 
fixation  to  the  abdominal  wall.  The  writer  has 
heard  him  state  emphatically  that  he  performs 
fixation  only  in  those  cases  where  Bright's  disease 
affects  the  kidney  which  is  movable  enough  to 
present  symptoms  due  to  its  mobility,  deeming 
that  in  the  lesser  degrees  of  renal  mobility  enough 
fixation  is  furnished  by  the  infiltration  which 
takes  place  about  a  kidney  which  is  decapsulated 
and  then  replaced  in  its  bed  of  fat.  Regarding 
operations  upon  only  one  kidney,  we  can,  at 
present,  say  only  that  it  seems  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing view  that  a  true  nephritis  occurs  on  both 
sides  if  at  all.  Guiteras  examined  the  autopsy 
records  of  five  hundred  persons  who  were  said 
to  have  died  of  a  chronic  nephritis  and  in  no  case 
was  the  disease  confined  to  one  side.  Making 
all  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  operation  upon 
one  kidney  undoubtedly  influences  the  function- 
ating power  of  the  other,  it  still  seems  as  though 
the  indication  is  to  operate  on  both  sides  except 
in  such  cases  as  present  a  complication  of  renal 
symptoms  pointing  to  one  organ  or  the  other; 
or,  in  other  words,  except  in  such  cases  as  present 
something  else  than  the  mere  existence  of  a 
nephritis  as  an  operative  indication. 

ReauUs.  —  A  year  and  half  a  ago  the  Moiter 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Edebohls  speak 
of  his  work  during  the  discussion  of  Guiteras' 
paper  read  before  the  American  Association  of 
Genito-Urinary  Surgeons.  At  that  time  there 
were  fifty-nine  cases  operated  upon,  and  of  these 
eleven  could  safely  be  considered  as  complete  and 
permanent  cures.  The  standard  which  he  set 
himself  in  watching  his  cases  was  this:  The 
patients  must  be  free  from  albumin  and  casts 
for  six  months  continuously,  and  a  number  of 
his  cures  had  been  watched  for  much  longer 
periods  of  time.    He  spoke  with  a  conservatism 
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which  could  not  fail  to  make  a  favorable  impres- 
sion  upon  his  hearers.  He  said  in  effect  that  he 
realized  it  would  be  from  two  to  five  years  more 
before  we  can  know  just  what  the  operation  or 
its  modifications  can  accomplish  in  chronic 
nephritis,  and  that  he  was  making  an  honest 
effort  to  keep  down  his  enthusiasm  and  to  study 
the  progress  of  his  cases  fairly,  but  that  such 
uniform  improvement  had  followed  his  opera- 
tions, often  in  such  striking  ways,  that  it  was 
hard  to  be  moderate  in  his  estimate  of  the  great 
value  of  the  procedure.  He  said,  for  instance, 
that  sometimes  patients  who  before  operation 
were  excreting  less  than  100  gis.  of  urea  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  would  raise  this  amount  to 
500  grs.  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks  after  the 
operation.  Headaches  and  backaches  were  re- 
lieved and  the  circulation  and  heart's  action 
greatly  improved.  Guiteras,  in  his  paper  read 
at  this  same  meeting,  enumerated  from  one  hun- 
dred cases  collected,  16%  of  which  had  been 
spoken  of  as  ciured,  40%  as  improved,  11%  unim- 
proved and  33%  had  died.  Of  these  patients  the 
ones  which  Jiad  proved  most  unfavorable  for 
operation  were  those  suffering  from  a  chronic^ 
diffuse  nephritis.  Of  these  75%  had  died,  60% 
at  once  and  25%  at  varying  periods  a  little  later. 
Many  of  these,  however,  were  in  extremis  and 
were  suffering  from  a  general  anasarca  at  the 
time  operation  was  attempted. 

Ccuea  Suitable  for  Operation.  —  Cases  which 
have  been  deemed  suitable  for  this  operation 
are,  (1)  cases  with  albumin  and  casts  associated 
with  movable  kidney,  (2)  cases  of  true  nephritis 
associated  with  movable  kidney,  (3)  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis,  (4)  diffuse  nephritis.  Doubt- 
less in  many  of  the  cases  so  far  collected  the 
albumin  and  casts  were  manifestations  of  a  tem- 
porary condition  brought  about  by  tension  of  the 
renal  pedicle,  torsion  or  kink  in  the  ureter,  or 
some  similar  mechanical  condition  resulting  from 
the  renal  mobility.  In  these  cases  the  operation 
has  removed  the  cause  and  its  manifestations 
have  disappeared.  Doubtless,  also,  some  of  these 
cases  may  have  been  reported  as  cases  of  true 
nephritis,  although  the  conditions  involved  have 
not  existed  long  enough  or  continuously  enough 
to  have  brought  about  permanent  degenerative 
changes  in  the  renal  tissues.  In  others  a  true 
nephritis  doubtless  exists  associated  with  the 
renal  mobility.  Both  these  classes  of  cases  are 
fit  subjects  for  operation,  but  whether  the  indi- 
vidual patient  under  consideration  demands  a 
.  fixation  as  well  as  decapsulation  must  always  be 
a  matter,  and  often  a  difficult  matter,  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  surgeon  to  decide  at  the  moment. 
As  has  been  said.  Dr.  Edebohls  is  emphatic  in  his 
statement  that  he  tries  never  to  perform  a  ne- 
phropexy in  such  cases  unless  there  are  present 
symptoms  directly  referable  to  the  mobility  of 
the  kidney  as  distinct  from  those  due  to  the 
nephritis.  Of  the  cases  reported  where  opera- 
tions have  been  made  for  nephritis  accompanied 
by  renal  mobility  many,  if  not  most,  have  had 
something  in  the  way  of  uremic  symptoms  and 
have  had  some  degree  of  edema;  and  in  some 


there  has  been  general  anasarca.  If  there  be 
present  a  general  anasarca  accompanied  by  grave 
cardiac  disturbance  experience  so  far  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  is  distinctly  doubtful  if  opera- 
tion should  be  attempted.  If  the  patients  have 
some  uremic  symptoms  and  more  or  less  edema, 
it  would  seem  as  though  operation  might  fairiy 
be  done,  provided  proper  medical  means  have 
failed  to  benefit  essentially  the  conditions  exist- 
ing; but  so  long  as  a  patient  with  chronic  Bright's 
disease  is  comfortable  and  is  excreting  a  proper 
amount  of  solids  he  should  be  let  alone  imtil  such 
time  as,  in  spite  of  his  physician's  efforts,  his 
disease  is  making  evident  progress  and  his  heart 
is  being  gradually  called  upon  for  more  than  it 
can  accomplish.  The  same  is  true  with  cases  of 
interstitial  nephritis  as  with  the  more  diffuse 
form  of  degenerative  change,  and  results,  so  far  as 
they  go,  certainly  seem  to  indicate  that  some 
eases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  in  their  eariier 
stages  and  before  serious  damage  has  occurred 
are  amenable  to  betterment  and  sometimes  to 
cure  by  operative  means;  and  that  in  such  cases, 
carefully  selected  after  a  proper  study  of  the  con- 
ditions present,  the  operation  of  ren^  decapsula- 
tion is  attended  with  little  risk  to  life.  Such,  in 
brief,  seem  to  be  the  facts  up  to  the  present  time. 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  why  such  operations 
should  have  so  marked  an  effect  upon  diseased 
kidneys?  Edebohls'  belief  was  that  decap- 
sulation resulted  in  the  formation  of  adhesions, 
and  new  blood  vessels  which  improved  the  circu- 
lation of  the  organ  and  made  its  regeneration 
and  the  gradual  absorption  of  exudate  and  inter- 
stitial tissue  possible.  Israel  and  Pousson,  as 
has  already  been  said,  never  operate  for  a  ne- 
phritis, but  for  the  relief  of  definite  symptoms, 
such  as  pain  or  hematiuia,  and  they  believe  that 
the  benefits  accruing  from  their  operations  are 
due  to  relief  of  renal  tension.  Harrison  also 
believes  this  and  was  the  first  to  advance  this 
theory.  Edebohls'  idea  of  a  new  collateral  cir- 
culation has  inspired  a  number  of  men  to  try  to 
work  out  the  problem  experimentally,  the  ani- 
mals used  in  their  experiments  having  been  for 
the  most  part  dogs  and  rabbits. 

N.  H.  Gifford  has  recently  published  his  re- 
search work  in  this  direction  and  the  summary 
of  his  work  is  as  follows: 

Following  the  decapsulation  of  kidneys  in 
rabbits,  in  normal  dogs,  in  dogs  with  induced 
nephritis,  in  dogs  with  infarcted  kidneys,  and  in 
dogs  with  normal  kidneys  but  with  additional 
work  thrown  upon  them,  I  find  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  In  all  my  cases  of  two  dajrs  and  under  and 
in  my  controls  the  entire  thickness  of  the  capsule 
had  been  removed  over  two  thirds  of  the  surface 
by  the  operation  of  decapsulation. 

(2)  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  intracapsular 
tension  in  undecapeulated  kidneys,  normal  or 
with  nephritis,  as  shown  on  removal  of  capsule. 

(3)  There  is  an  immediate  increase  in  size  of 
decapsulated  kidneys  persisting  up  to  one  month 
at  least;  afterwards,  a  decrease  to  approximately 
normal  size  complete  at  end  of  six  months. 
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(4)  There  is  congestion,  moderate  in  degree,  most 
ZDarked  in  the  intertubular  blood  vessels  in  cortex, 
lasting  three  to  five  days  after  the  operation. 

(5)  No  histological  change  in  the  renal  epithe- 
lium follows  the  operation  of  decapsvilation  of 
kidneys. 

(6)  A  new  capsule,  very  vascular,  at  first,  two 
to  four  times'  thickness  of  old,  is  well  marked  at 
end  of  eight  days.  At  end  of  six  months  it  re- 
turns to  approximately  the  normal  thickness 
and  vascularity.  The  new  capsule  arises  chiefly 
from  the  connective  tissue  cells  of  the  intertubu- 
lar coimective  tissue,  but  in  part  from  the  retro- 
peritoneal connective  tissue  which  is  present  in 
the  new  bed  of  the  kidney. 

(7)  No  new  vessels  are  formed  which  anasto- 
mose with  those  of  the  kidney. 

(8)  The  increase  in  size  is  due  primarily  to  the 
increase  in  blood  supply,  possibly  resulting  from 
the  removal  of  the  capsule. 

Haven  Emerson  stUl  more  recently  has  pub- 
lished his  studies  upon  the  capsule  of  the  kidney 
and  gives  a  brief  rteum£  of  the  work  done  by 
others  up  to  the  time  of  his  own  writing,  conclud- 
ing with  a  description  of  his  own  work.  The  sub- 
stance of  ^e  previous  work  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows: 

Albarran  and  Bernard  conclude,  from  their 
experiments  on  animals,  that  any  relief  to  renal 
congestion  from  decapsulation  must  be  very 
transitory  as  a  new  capsule  is  so  promptly  formed 
and  is  tlucker  than  the  one  removed.  Boutsch- 
Osmolo&ki  concluded  from  their  research  that 
no  new  vessels  of  importance  were  formed,  that 
the  peripheral  renal  tissues  became  markedly 
atrophied  and  that  a  replacement  fibrosis  took 
jdace.  Johnson's  conclusions  were  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  Albarran  and  Bernard. 
Bassan  says  that  his  own  experiments  as  weU 
as  those  of  Claude  and  Balthazard  supported 
the  idea  of  the  formation  of  new  vessels.  The 
latter  gentlemen  do  claim  to  have  found  impor- 
tant venous  lymph  channels  in  the  organized 
perirenal  adhesions.  Fabris  claims  that  a  new 
capsule  is  always  formed  within  thirty  days. 
He  says  that  a  decapsulation  might  help  an  acute 
unilateral  nephritis  but  not  a  chronic  and  bilat- 
eral one.  Ferrannini  concludes  that  experi- 
mentally decapsulation  results  in  no  change  of 
clinical  importance.  Anzilotti  says  that  a  new 
capsule  is  formed  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days, 
that  several  months  later  the  new  capsule  is  still 
found  thickened,  the  tubules  of  the  kidnejrs  dis- 
torted, their  efHthelium  degenerated  and  their 
glomeruli  necrotic.  He  also  claims  that  new 
vessels  are  developed  both  in  the  capsule  and 
the  kidney  tissue.  Emerson  having  made  the 
jneeeding  r€siun6  of  the  work  of  others  draws 
the  following  conclusions  from  his  own  experi- 
ments. He  says,  "Evidence  proves,  (1)  that 
decapsulation  may  cause  an  interstititd  nephritis 
of  varying  degree;  (2)  that  there  are  usually 
foimd  some  new  vessels  between  the  kidney  and 
the  new  capsule  and  between  the  capsule  and 
the  soirounding  parts."  He  says  we  may  hope 
for  a  temporary  relief  of  pressure  and  an  in- 


creased vascular  supply  for  a  limited  period,  but 
that  we  must  face  the  certainty  of  the  formation 
of  a  quickly  forming  dense  and  contracting 
capsule;  the  probability  of  the  establishment  of 
a  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  in  the  majority 
of  cases;  and  only  a  possibility  of  any  permanent 
increase  in  the  renal  blood  supply.  Edebohls 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  kidneys 
from  a  patient  who  died  four  months  after  his 
operation  from  a  disease  in  no  way  connected 
with  it.  Sections  of  these  kidneys  were  made, 
and  dilated  blood  vessels  were  demonstrated 
passing  from  the  perirenal  fat  through  the  capsule 
and  into  the  kidney  substance.  From  the  work 
so  far  done  by  these  and  other  experimenters 
it  would  seem  that  the  bulk  of  evidence  goes  to 
prove  that  a  new  capsule  does  form  within  a  few 
weeks  after  operation,  but  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  collateral  circulation  sufficient  in 
degree  to  materially  affect  the  renal  tissues  may 
at  present  fairly  be  doubted.  Whatever  may 
prove  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  these  clinical 
facts,  it  does  seem  as  though  these'results  already 
obtained  had  demonstrated  enough  to  make 
one  sanguine  that  the  future  development  of 
renal  surgery  along  these  lines  promises  much. 
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DIET  IN  NEPHRITIS.* 

BT    HXNBT    JACKaON,    H.D.,    BOSTON. 

In  no  disease  is  it  perhaps  more  important 
than  in  disease  of  the  kidney  for  us  to  remember 
that  our  object  in  taking  care  of  patients  is  to 

•Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  Medie^  library  in  Ccnijtmo; 
tion  with  the  SuffiJk  Katrict  Branch  of  The  Haaaachuaetta  Medical 
Society,  Medical  Section,  Dec.  21,  1904. 
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render  their  lives  useful  to  others,  comfortable 
to  themselves.  In  diabetes,  for  instance,  we  must 
in  our  present  knowledge  of  the  disease  prescribe 
a  diet  that  necessarily  calls  for  much  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  patient;  but  recent  studies  of 
renal  d^ase  have  made  us  skeptical  as  to  the 
good  we  can  do  our  patients  by  restriction  of  the 
diet  to  a  degree  that  practically  causes  our  pa- 
tients to  practice  self-denial. 

Nephritis  may  for  clinical  purposes  be  divided 
into  three  great  classes, — acute,  subacute  and 
chronic. 

A  study  of  post-mortem  records  makes  us 
extremely  doubtful  as  to  our  ability  to  diagnose 
in  all  cases  even  the  existence  of  serious  kidney 
lesions,  and  definitely  shows  us  that  we  cannot 
decide  on  the  form  of  the  pathologic  process  in 
cases  where  we  recognize  the  existence  of  some 
chronic  renal  disease.  Hence,  it  is  plain  tliat 
it  is  useless  to  say  that  such  a  diet  is  indicated 
in  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  and  another 
entirely  different  diet  in  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  chronic 
kidney  disease,  as  Dr.  W.  T.  Councilman  h&a  so 
strongly  emphasized,  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
mixed  pathologic  process,  a  disease  of  the  inter- 
stitial substance,  the  chronic  diffuse  nephritis. 

Sq  far  as  acute  nephritis  is  concerned,  the 
question  of  diet  is  a  simple  one.  We  have  to 
deal  with  an  acute  disease,  probably  infectious, 
the  chief  factor  being  an  acute  process  in  the 
kidney  which  prevents  that  organ  from  carrying 
on  its  functions  as  a  secretory  organ  and  a  filter- 
ing apparatus.  The  diaeafie  itself  is  of  short 
duration,  ending  in  recovery,  death  from  faDure 
of  the  kidney,  or  in  a  subacute  or  chronic  dis- 
turbance of  the  kidney;  in  the  last  case  the  treat- 
ment is  included  in  the  management  of  chronic 
nephritis. 

In  acute  nephritis  without  doubt  the  proteids 
must  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  therefore 
all  meats  are  excluded.  It  seems  to  be  essentially 
unwise  to  give  animal  broths  which  are  known 
to  contain  a  minimum  of  nutrition,  yet  do  contain 
various  extractives  that  are  irritating  to  the  kid- 
ney. I  have  never  found  that  carbohydrates 
appeared  to  irritate  the  kidney;  they  replace  to  a 
certain  extent  the  proteids  which  must  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  diet;  they  assist,  I  believe,  in  the 
digestion  of  the  milk  in  that  they  mechanically 
aid  in  preventing  the  formation  of  large  curds; 
finally,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  factor, 
they  render  a  milk  diet  palatable.  Personally, 
I  feel  sure  that  a  cup  of  milk  eaten  with  a  spoon 
with  bread  crumbed  into  it  is  far  more  digestible 
than  a  glass  of  milk  even  when  that  milk  is 
taken  slowly.  Van  Noorden's  recent  and  very 
valuable  work  showing  that  liquids  are  excreted 
with  difficulty  by  the  acutely  diseaaed  kidney 
proves  to  us  that  the  fluids  ingested  must  be  lim- 
ited as  well  as  the  proteids.  Therefore,  in  acute 
nephritis;  no  meat,  no  eggs,  unless  needed  to 
noiu^h  the  patient;  two  to  three  pints  of  good 
milk  and  some  bread  or  cereals  as  desired  by  the 
individual.  If  there  is  much  edema  give  a  small 
amount  of  water. 


In  chronic  nephritis  we  have  a  far  different 
problem  to  deal  with.  Ginically,  I  believe  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  a  patient  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  albumin  and  numerous 
casts  in  the  sediment,  what  we  have  fair  reason 
to  consider  as  a  chronic  diffuse  nephritis,  will 
live  in  comparative  health  for  years  or  succumib 
to  an  acute  exacerbation  of  the  trouble  in  a  few 
months. 

I  watched  such  a  case  in  a  young  man  for 
years;  he  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  per- 
fectly well  so  far  as  his  feelings  went;  recently, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  acute  trouble  started 
in  the  kidney  and  he  died  in  a  few  days.  These 
I  believe  to  be  the  cases  that  require  the  greatest 
care  in  diet.  The  process  is  chronic;  the  loss  of 
albumin  is  a  drain  to  the  system ;  they  are  many 
of  them  living  an  active  life.  Such  cases  must 
be  properly  nourished.  They  must  have  a  fairiy 
abundant  proteid  diet;  the  strain  on  the  digestive 
organs  I  believe  to  be  much  less  when  the  pro- 
teids are  given  in  the  form  of  meat  and  ^gs  than 
when  the  same  amount  of  proteid  is  given  in  large 
quantities  of  milk.  Considering  the  matter 
purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  two  substances,  the  bulk  of  the  milk 
required  to  properly  nourish  the  individual  is  so 
much  greater  that  it  requires  over-distention  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  to  accomplish  the  result 
obtained  by  the  ingestion  of  a  small  amount  of 
meat. 

As  we  have  a  diseased  individual  to  care  for, 
all  strain  on  the  digestive  apparatus  must  be 
removed.  The  diet  mtist  be  devoid  of  all  irritat- 
ing substances,  as  pepper,  mustard  and  similar 
condiments;  recent  studies,  especially  by  French 
observers,  have  shown  experimentally  that  salt 
was  excreted  with  difficulty  by  the  diseaaed  kid- 
ney, and  that  its  withdrawal  often  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  amount  of  the  edema.  Rich 
meat  broths  are  to  be  eliminated  for  the  same 
reason  mentioned  in  the  case  of  acute  nephritis. 
The  kind  of  meat  chosen  is  not  of  importance, 
provided  the  variety  decided  upon  agrees  with 
the  individual.  Recent  investigation  of  Von 
Noorden  and  others  have  shown  that  chemically 
the  red  meats  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
white  meats.  The  exact  chemical  researches, 
therefore,  of  the  recent  investigators  show  the 
wisdom  of  many  clinicians  who  have  for  yeara 
advocated  the  careful  use  of  meat  in  nephritis, 
irrespective  of  the  color  of  the  meat. 

In  acute  nephritis  the  diet  must  be  cut  down 
to  the  small^t  amount  compatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  fair  degree  of  bodily  strength; 
the  patient  must  live  upon  a  diet  suitable  for  an 
acute  febrile  disease;  in  chronic  nephritis  the  diet 
must  be  limited  to  the  quantity  required  to  main- 
tain so  far  as  may  be  a  proper  equilibrium.  All 
excess  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  great  nutritive  value  of  fats  must  always 
be  remembered,  and  our  patients  induced  to  eat 
as  much  fresh  butter  and  cream  as  their  digestion 
warrants. 

In  bare  outline  a  proper  diet  may  be  suggested 
as  follows: 
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Breakfast:  Cereal  with  cream,  egg,  bread  and 
butter.  Very  weak  coffee  with  much  cream, 
fruit,  glass  of  milk.  Dinner  (preferably  in  mid- 
day): One  ladlefull  soup,  little  fish,  one  slice 
meat,  one  vegetable.  Dessert:  Essentially  fruits ; 
"simple"  cli^dren's  puddings  may  be  taken  as 
desired.  Supper:  Cold  meat,  broUed  fish,  bread 
and  butter,  milk. 

Where  the  condition  is  not  good  milk  in  the 
forenoon  and  at  bedtime  is  indicated.  Koumyss 
in  my  hands  has  rendered  very  material  service. 

It  is  my  experience  that  in  cases  of  this  class 
the  exhibition  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water, 
especially  alkaline  waters,  is  of  value.  Since  the 
publication  of  Van  Noorden's  work  on  the  sub- 
ject I  have  made  trial  of  reducing  the  fluids,  and 
my  results  have  not  been  favorable. 

We  then  have  to  consider  the  third  clinical  type, 
cases  that  are  probably  of  the  pure  interstitial 
type;  cases  that  secrete  a  large  amoimt  of  water 
and  in  which  an  occasional  cast  is  found  in  the 
sediment.  In  these  cases  we  usually  have  still 
greater  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis  than  in  the  cases 
where  we  suspect  chronic  diffuse  nephritis. 

In  young  people  the  diagnosis  is  comparatively 
easy,  but^who  can  diagnose  in  the  elderly  person 
the  condition  of  the  kidney  when  we  accidentally 
find  a  trace  of  albumin  and  a  few  casts?  Or, 
rather,  it  is  not  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  pathologic 
condition  of  the  kidney,  as  in  either  case  we  have 
essentially  changes  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  but 
the  prognosis.  One  person  lives  for  years  with- 
out untoward  symptoms  suggestive  of  kidney 
failiu«;  the  other  has  acute  disturbance  and 
death.  I  think  the  diet  may  be  expressed  in  a 
simple,  nourishing  diet,  moderate  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Avoidance  of  all  stimulating  arti- 
cles, no  wine  or  liquor.  Often  the  kidney  lesion 
is  entirel3r  in  abeyance  in  importance  to  the 
cardiac  of  other  complications  that  accompany, 
result  from  or  cause  the  renal  condition.  I  think 
the  last  sentence  is  not  too  loose  as  expressive  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  arteriosclerosis 
interstitial  disease  of  the  kidney  degeneration 
of  the  myocardium. 


SOME  FURTHER    OBSERVATIONS    ON 
LEUCOCYTOTOXINS.* 

BT    HBNHT   A.    CHBUnAN,   X.D.,  AMD  THOS.    F.    LBEN,   U.D.,   BOSTON. 

In  a  previous  paper  one  of  us  *  reported  the 
r^ults  of  some  work  on  leucocytotoxins  carried 
out  in  the  clinic  of  Professor  Krehl  at  Tubingen. 
Since  that  time  we  have  continued  the  work, 
confirmed  some  of  the  results  previously  obtained, 
and  added  some  new  observations  which  we  now 
present. 

In  this  work  we  have  used  the  Pfeiffer  warm 
chamber  as  manufactured  by  Zeiss,  and  in  it 
studied  at  body  temperature  the  action  of  blood 
sera  and  other  fluids  on  the  ameboid  motion  of 
leucocytes.    The  cessation  of  the  motion  of  the 

*  From  the  Sean  Pathologiaal  Laboratory  of  the  Harvard  Uedical 
BohooL 

<  christian :  Einigs  Beobachtungen  dber  natOrliche  und  kdmitlich 
•raeucta  Lwikotozine,  Deutaeh.  Archiv.  f.  klin.  Mfd.,  Bd.  bocx, 
IWM,  333. 


leucocytes  has  been  used  as  an  indication  of  the 
toxicity  of  the  fluid  employed.  Generally  one 
part  of  the  blood  was  mixed  with  five  parts  of 
the  serum  to  be  tested.  This  mixture  was  placed 
immediately  in  the  warm  chamber  and  observed 
for  varying  lengths  of  time  up  to  one  hour.  If 
the  leucocytes  ceased  their  ameboid  motion 
within  five  minutes  the  reaction  was  considered 
positive  and  the  fluid  in  question  was  regarded 
as  leucocytotoxic.  All  results  were  controlled 
by  preparations  of  undiluted  blood  or  a  mixture 
of  blood  and  an  inert  serum  examined  under 
the  same  conditions  of  time  and  temperature. 

For  the  study  of  acquired  leucocytotoxins 
animals  were  inoculated  with  suspensions  in  0.9% 
salt  solution  of  tissues  from  another  species  of 
animal.  Rabbits  were  inoculated  with  a  sus- 
pension of  rat  spleen.  After  several  of  these 
injections  the  blood  serum  of  the  rabbit  becomes 
toxic  for  the  leucocytes  of  the  rat  and  stops  their 
ameboid  motion  almost  instantly.  Rats  simi- 
larly injected  with  rabbit  spleen  furnish  a  serum 
toxic  for  the  leucocytes  of  the  rabbit. 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  effect  would  be 
confined  to  the  spleen  and  to  other  tissues  of  the 
hematopoietic  series.  However,  it  was  found 
that  suspensions  of  liver  or  kidney  cells  of  the 
rat  when  injected  into  the  rabbit  would  cause 
the  production  of  leucocytotoxins  and  hemoly- 
sins in  the  rabbit  serum. 

Since  all  of  these  tissues  contained  blood,  both 
blood  corpuscles  and  tissue  cells  were  injected 
simultaneously.  To  remove  the  blood  from  the 
tissues  before  using  them  for  injections  they 
were  thoroughly  irrigated  through  their  blood 
vessels  with  a  0.9%  salt  solution.  Injections  of 
a  suspension  of  kidney  so  prepared  gives  likewise 
a  leucocytotoxic  serum. 

Recently  we  have  used  the  guinea  pig  and  rab- 
bit in  our  studies.  Rabbits  have  been  inoculated 
with  suspensions  of  the  spleen  and  kidney  of  the 
guinea  pig,  the  latter  after  thorough  removal  of 
blood  as  in  the  previous  experiments.  The  serum 
from  such  rabbits  is  toxic  for  the  leucocytes  of 
the  giiinea  pig. 

To  test  the  extent  of  distribution  in  the  body  of 
receptors  capable  of  causing  the  production  of  a 
leucocytotoxic  serum,  the  cardiac  muscle  was 
tried.  By  means  of  a  canula  inserted  in  the 
aorta  of  a  guinea  pig  salt  solution  was  injected 
under  some  pressure  until  the  heart  was  quite  thor- 
oughly freed  from  blood.  The  heart  muscle  was 
then  ground  up  and  a  suspension  of  this  ia  0.9% 
salt  solution  injected  into  rabbits.  After  several 
such  injections  the  serum  of  the  rabbit  becomes 
leucocytotoxic  for  the  guinea  pig. 

In  the  fijBt  series  of  injections  when  the  rabbit 
and  the  rat  were  used  the  resultant  sera  were  in 
both  cases  leucocytotoxic  and  hemolytic.  Al- 
though rabbit's  serum  is  normally  somewhat 
hemolytic  for  the  guinea  pig  the  degree  of  hemoly- 
tic action  is  much  increased  after  injections  of 
the  spleen,  kidney  or  heart  of  the  guinea  pig. 
In  none  of  the  ways  employed  were  we  able  to 
produce  a  serum  which  was  leucocjrtotoxic,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  hemolytic. 
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Inactivation  experiments  in  the  series,  in 
which  guinea  pig  cells  had  been  injected  into 
rabbits,  failed.  The  serum  of  immunized  rabbits 
heated  to  56°,  60°,  or  65°  C.  for  one-half  hour  in 
the  water  bath,  when  subsequently  mixed  with 
guinea  pig's  blood  in  the  warm  chamber,  pro- 
duced cessation  of  the  ameboid  motion  of  the 
leucocytes  as  before  heating.  This  is  probably 
due  to  reactivation  by  means  of  the  complement 
contained  in  the  guinea  pig's  blood. 

Blood  sera  prepared  by  the  inoculation  of 
animal  tissues,  while  toxic  for  the  leucocytes  of 
species  of  animal  whose  tissues  were  used  in  the 
the  immunization,  are  relatively  inert,  with  few 
exceptions,  towards  the  leucocytes  of  other 
species.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  well-known 
action  of  the  hemolysins.  As  with  the  hemolysins 
the  specificity  of  the  leucocytotoxins  is  one  of 
receptors  rather  than  of  cells.  Cells  embryologi- 
cally,  morphologically  and  functionally  different, 
as  those  of  the  liver,  kidney  and  heart,  possess 
certain  receptors  in  common  by  which  their  in- 
jection into  another  animal  species  produces  a 
serum  at  the  same  time  leucocytotoxic  and  hemo- 
lytic for  the  blood  cells  of  the  first  species,  and 
yet  such  a  serum  has  little  or  no  action  on  the 
blood  cells  of  a  third  species  of  animals,  though 
embryologically,  morphologically  and  function- 
ally, we  cannot  differentiate  between  the  blood 
ceUs  of  these  animals.  This  relation  has  already 
been  emphasized  by  Ehrlich  and  Morgenroth  in 
their  work  on  hemolysins,  and  more  recently  by 
Pearce '  for  other  body  cells.  In  other  words  serum 
reactions  give  us  evidence  of  cell  relations,  prob- 
ably chemical  in  character,  which  hitherto  have 
escaped  our  technical  methods,  and  show  that 
cells  may  be  at  the  same  time  in  certain  respects 
closely  related,  yet  in  others  widely  different. 
The  full  significance  of  this  relation  is  probably 
as  yet  unknown. 

We  have  also  examined  bacterial  cultures  for 
the  presence  of  leucocytotoxins.  This  work  has 
been  almost  entirely  negative.  Cultures  in  bouil- 
lon of  B.  coli,  B.  typhi,  B.  dysenteriae  and  Staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes  aureus  were  used,  the  firet 
three  trfter  twelve  days'  growth  at  37°C.,  the 
last  at  the  end  of  six  weeks'  growth.  Portions 
of  these  bouillon  cultures  were  tested  in  the  warm 
chamber  as  to  their  action  on  the  ameboid  motion 
of  the  leucocytes  of  the  guinea  pig.  None  showed 
any  marked  toxicity.  None  of  these  bouillon 
cultures  were  hemolytic  for  guinea  pig  or  rabbit 
red  blood  corpuscles  in  the  proportion  of  0.1  cc. 
of  culture  to  1.0  cc.  of  a  5%  suspension  of  red 
blood  corpuscles  in  0.9%  salt  solution. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  solution  of  diphtheria 
toxin  stopped  instantly  the  ameboid  motion  of 
guinea  pig  leucocytes  in  a  dilution  which  produced 
no  hemolysis,  while  solutions  of  saponin  of  vary- 
ing strength  were  both  leucocytotoxic  and  hemo- 
lytic. 

Summary.  —  These  experiments  show  the  ease 
with  which  leucocytotoxins  can  be  produced  by 
the  injection  of  a  variety  of  somatic  cells,  as  those 

'Pearoe:  ConoerninK  th«  Speoifioityof  the  Somatogenic  Cyto- 
toxins,  Jow,  of  Hfd.  ReE^arcb,  xii,  1904,11- 


of  the  spleen,  liver,  kidney  and  cardiac  muscle. 
Leucocytotoxic  sera  so  produced  are  also  hemoly- 
tic and  the  specificity  of  such  sera  is  analogous 
to  that  of  hemolytic  sera.  Cultures  in  boxiillon 
of  various  bacteria  contained  no  substance  which 
was  cytotoxic  for  the  leucocytes  of  the  guinea 
pig  when  tested  by  this  method. 


Clinical  a^epattnunt* 

A    CASE    OF    SOMNOLENTIA.    (SLEEP 

DRUNKENNESS.)* 

BT  E.  W.  TATLOB,  U.  O.,  BoarTON. 

The  following  condition  is  unusual  in  my 
experience,  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  somnambulism,  or  as  a  manifestation 
of  a  dream  state  in  an  otherwise  normal  individual. 

The  patient  was  a  strong,  apparently  weU-balanoed 
man  of  thirty-one,  occupying  a  position  as  salesman. 
He  was  not  epileptic,  unless  one  begs  the  auestion  by 
regarding  the  manifestations  about  to  be  described  as 
such.  For  years  he  had  suffered  from  ordinary  sleep- 
walking, possibly  occurring  once  yearly,  which  is  of 
interest  in  relation  to  the  events  for  which  he  sou^t 
advice.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  visit  was  the 
following  experience :  The  previous  night,  impelled  by 
an  irresistible  impulse,  he  had  left  his  bed,  gone  to  his 
window  which  was  on  the  third  story,  unhooked  the 
wire  screen  —  it  was  in  summer  —  grasped  the  copper 
water  leader  and  slid  down  by  the  aid  of  this  fragile 
support  to  the  ground,  scraping  his  hands,  toes  uid 
knees  to  a  painful  degree  in  the  descent.  Arrived  on 
the  ground  he  immediately  realized  his  situation, 
recalled  what  he  had  done,  how  he  had  reached  his 
present  position  and  returned  quietly  to  bed.  He  was 
sure  that  his  consciousness  was  not  lost  during  any  part 
of  the  foregoing  proceeding,  although  he  felt  himself 
wholly  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  which  forced  him 
to  the  act,  which,  however,  forthwith  became  ridiculous 
on  his  complete  awakening.  Every  detail  of  his  reallv 
perilous  feat,  he  described  with  a  minuteness  wlii^ 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  memory. 

On  another  occasion,  six  months  previously,  he  had 
left  his  room  at  night,  gone  with  apparent  purpose  to 
a  neighbor's  house  which  happened  to  be  a  boarding 
house,  made  his  way  throu^  a  window,  and  found 
himself  in  a  room  in  which  a  man  was  sleeping.  Roused 
by  the  intrusion,  the  man  challenged  him,  and  forth- 
with brought  him  to  a  fuU  waking  state,  with  his 
perceptions  keenly  alert.  Realizing  fully  his  cranpro- 
mising  position,  he  at  once,  with  perfect  self-possession, 
assured  his  host  that  he  had  mistaken  the  room,  and 
withdrew  as  gracefully  as  the  circumstances  allowed. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  attired  in  a  cotton  ni^tshirt 
and  the  weather  was  cold.  His  remembrance  of  the 
event  was  perfect  as  in  the  former  instance.  Again, 
two  years  before,  he  vaulted  from  a  third-story  window, 
and  whUe  hanging  from  the  sill  was  awakened  by  his 
brother,  and  quickly  restored  to  full  waking  conscious- 
ness, so  that  he  was  able  to  get  back  into  the  room.  He 
has  had  many  similar  experiences,  but  the  foregoing 
are  typical  of  all.  When  finally  completely  awakened, 
there  is  absolutely  no  vertigo  or  confusion;  he  forth- 
with appreciates  Uie  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself, 
and  takes  immediate  and  inteUigent  measures  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  difficulty.  He  returns  to 
bed  and  quickly  and  naturally  faUs  asleep  again. 

*Read  at  •  meetins  of  the  Boston  Sodety  of  Paytbimtrr  and 
Nearola«y,  Feb.  16,  IMS. 
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P  An  attempt  to  analyze  the  cause  of  the  seizures  is 
of  interest.  Fear  appears  to  be  the  predominating 
motive  of  his  actions;  he  thinks  he  dreams.  For 
example,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  attack  described, 
a  big  man  threatened  him,  seeming  to  shut  the  door, 
barnng  exit,  leaving  as  the  only  method  of  escape 
the  window,  of  which  he  availed  himself.  At  another 
time  a  "  big  black  thing  "  came  down  on  him,  where- 
upon he  vaulted  from  the  window.  In  general  the 
sense  of  being  pursued,  accompanied  by  overmastering 
fear,  drives  him  to  an  attempt  at  escape.  On  one 
occasion,  while  working  at  the  bottom  of  an  elevator 
well,  a  plank  fell  near  him  from  above;  he  escaped 
injury,  and  was  not  especially  frightened,  but  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  event  recurred  to  him,  and  he  found 
himself  on  the  floor,  screaming  and  swearing.  He 
awoke,  and  was  agtun  asleep  m  five  minutes.  At 
times  he  lies  in  bed  and  screams. 

Physical  examination  showed  an  absolutely  normal 
man,  of  unusual  composure  and  vigor,  except  for  the 
fact  that  he  was  painfully  bruised  where  he  had  come 
in  contact  with  the  copper  pipe.  He  is  absolutely 
well  during  the  day;  he  has  had  no  convulsions  or 
"  fainting  attacks;  he  has  never  bitten  his  tongue 
or  injiu^d  himself  at  night,  except  in  his  escapades,  as 
described.  His  habits  are  sufficientiy  good  as  regards 
alcohol  and  tobacco.  He  has  had  gonorrhea,  but  not 
syphilis.  He  has  lost  some  weight  in  the  last  vears; 
he  is  unable  to  attribute  his  night  attacks  to  indiscre- 
tions in  diet,  though  he  has  given  this  possibility  con- 
siderable thought.  His  pupils  and  knee  jerks  were 
normal,  and  there  was  no  suggestion  of  hysteria.  He 
had  recentiy  successfully  passed  a  life  insurance  exam- 
ination. 

The  points  of  interest  in  the  case  are  the  pur- 
posive character  of  the  acts  done  under  the  influ- 
ence of  fear,  and  the  fact  that  the  details  of  these 
acts  are  perfectly  remembered,  although  their 
exact  exciting  cause  is  often  vague.  The  diag- 
nosis of  the  condition  is,  no  doubt,  what  has  been 
called  sleep-drunkenness  or  somnolentia.  Dana 
devotes  a  paragraph  to  it  in  his  textbook  and 
aptly  describes  the  condition  as  "  a  kind  of  active 
nightmare."  He  alsd  states  that  the  disorder 
in  its  severe  form  is  very  rare.  The  distinction 
from  other  temporary  alterations  or  modifica- 
tions of  consciousness  is  not  difficult  in  a  clearly 
marked  case,  as  the  foregoing  seems  to  be.  Axi 
ordinary  dream,  or  so-called  nightmare,  is  usually 
incoherent,  and  does  not  lead  to  definite  actions. 
Night  terror  as  seen  in  children  is  probably  an 
allied  condition,  but  is  ordinarily  a  harmless 
affection  with  good  prognosis,  not  extending 
beyond  the  early  years  of  life.  Hysterical  con- 
ditions with  reduplication  of  consciousness,  or 
the  somnambulistic  states  hardly  enter  the 
inquiry,  since  in  these  the  amnesia  is  complete; 
nor  need  we  seriously  consider  the  manifestation 
as  a  psychic  equivalent  of  epilepsy.  Dr.  Morton 
Prince  has  suggested  that  the  condition  may  be 
regarded  as  transitional  between  ordinary  som- 
nambulism and  an  hysterical  state. 

"Hie  following  case,  no  doubt,  also  belong  in  the 
cat^iory  of  somnolentia.  A  boy,  employed  in  a  pri- 
vate dwelling,  one  night  awoke  the  neighborhood  by 
cries  of  a  most  distrereed  character.  On  investigation 
by  the  police  and  others  it  was  found  that  the  house 
had  not  been  entered  by  burglars,  although  this  was 
the  definite  statement  of  the  boy.    On  gaining  entrance 


to  his  room,  he  was  found  unconscious  beside  the  bed, 
with  blood  about  his  face  and  on  the  floor,  no  doubt 
the  result  of  his  fall.  His  story  was  that  a  tluef  entered 
his  room,  that  he  was  greatiy  alarmed,  that  he  had 
reached  out  of  bed  for  his  shoe,  which  he  hurled  at  the 
intruder,  who  then  made  his  escape.  TTie  noise  of  the 
shoe  striking  the  woodwork  had  been  heard  by  persons 
in  the  house,  and  the  indentation  it  had  m»le  was 
plainly  visible.  The  boy  could  not  be  shaken  in  his 
story  which,  however,  was  manifestly  not  a  correct 
statement  of  what  had  occurred.  The  case  excited 
much  interest  at  the  time,  but  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion was  found  for  the  actions  of  the  boy  who,  both 
before  and  after,  appeared  normal. 

The  condition  was  probably  one  of  sleep- 
dnmkenness  —  a  vivid  dream,  which  led  to  a 
purposive  act  in  throwing  the  shoe,  with  a  distinct 
subsequent  remembrance,  though  false  interpre- 
tation of  the  events.  The  failure  to  recognize 
the  whole  affair  as  a  dream  the  following  day 
may  have  been  designed,  because  of  the  unex- 
pected prominence  which  he  had  brought  upon 
himself. 

It  is  evident  that  such  cases  may  have  impor- 
tant medico-legal  bearings;  in  fact  this  has  been 
recognized  by  certain  writers  on  the  subject. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  is  not  mentioned 
in  Buck's  Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  in  Peterson  and  Haines'  recent  treatise 
on  Legal  Medicine,  or  in  Draper's  very  recently 
published  textbook  on  the  same  subject.  My 
patient  was  undoubtedly  irresponsible  after 
leaving  his  bed,  until  he  was  finally  fully  awak- 
ened. He  had  never  seriously  injured  anyone, 
but  he  assured  me  that  were  he  to  be  forcibly 
prevented  from  making  his  escape  from  the 
threatened  danger,  he  would  stop  short  of  no 
degree  of  violence  to  attain  his  end.  The  delicate 
point  here  involved  is  evident.  By  way  of  treat- 
ment I  advised  my  patient  to  attach  himself  to 
a  bell  by  means  of  a  cord,  so  that  he  might  be  at 
once  aroused  on  starting  to  get  out  of  bed.  The 
result  I  have  not  heard. 


PROGRESS  IN  PATHOLOGY. 

REVIEW    OP   BECENT   WORK    ON    THE     PATHOLOQY 
OF  ARTERIAL  DISEASE. 

BT  JOSBFH  H.  PB^TT,  M.D.,  BOSTON. 

(Conclud«d  from  No.  13,  p  376.) 
ANEURISMS  OF  NON-LUETIC  ORIGIN. 

For  over  eighteen  years  Heller  and  his  pupils 
have  been  demonstrating  that  syphilitic  aortitis 
is  the  most  important  cause  of  aortic  aneurisms. 
At  the  meeting  of  German  physicians  and 
scientists  held  at  Mimich  in  1899,  only  Bollinger 
and  his  students  supported  the  teaching  of  Heller. 
At  the  1903  meeting  of  the  German  pathological 
society,  however,  the  views  of  the  Kiel  school 
were  accepted  by  many.  Heller  has  alwa3r8 
maintained  that  aneurisms  might  possibly  be 
produced   by    infectious    processes    other    than 
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syphilis,  which  weaken  the  aortic  wall.    He  re- 
ported a  case  in  which  tuberculosis  of  the  abdom- 
minal  aorta  was  the  probable  cause  of  an  aheur- 
ism,"  and  more  recently  an  instance  of  aortic 
aneurism  due  to  traumatism." 

A  man  of  thirty-seven,  after  severe  muscular 
strain,  was  seized  suddenly  with  pain  in  the  chest 
and  back.  As  the  pain  continued,  he  sought 
medical  aid.  The  physical  examination  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  aortic  insufficiency. 
Death  occurred  eleven  months  after  the  injury. 
At  the  autopsy  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending 
arch  of  the  aorta  was  found,  evidently  of  trau- 
matic origin.  Clinical  and  anatomical  study 
showed  that  the  aortic  insufficiency  was  likewise 
due  to  traumatism.  Two  days  after  the  illness 
there  was  pronounced  increase  of  cardiac  dullness 
due  to  acute  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  There 
was  loss  of  substance  in  two  cusps  of  the  aortic 
valve  without  evidence  of  endocarditis.  The 
aneurism  took  its  origin  in  a  tear  beginning  in  the 
sinuses  of  Valsalva.  Very  few  cases  of  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  have  been  reported  with  complete 
pathological,  as  well  as  clinical,  evidence  that 
traumatism  was  the  cause. 

HISTOLOOICA.Ii  DIFFEBEKCE8  BETWEEN  TRAUMATIC 
AND  SPONTANEOUS  ANEUSISMS. 

The  opinion  is  now  quite  generally  held,  says 
Chiari  **  in  his  latest  paper,  that  spontaneous 
aortic  aneurisms  are  the  result  of  a  mesaortitis, 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  which  is  syphilis. 
His  assistant,  Asahi,  has  examijied  four  cases 
of  healed  tears  of  the  aorta.  None  of  them 
showed  any  signs  of  mesaortitis  on  careful  micro- 
scopical examination.  They  were  probably  all 
the  result  of  severe  traumatism.  In  one  instance 
this  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  aneurism  the 
size  of  a  man's  fist.  Severe  mesaortitis  pro- 
ductiva  was  present  in  aU  of  the  six  cases  of 
spontaneous  aneurism  that  came  to  autopsy 
during  the  past  year  in  Chiari's  pathological 
institute. 

ABTEBI08CLEB08I8  AND  CARDIAC  HYPEKTBOPHT. 

Hasenfeld  **  working  under  Romberg  in  the 
Leipsic  medical  clinic  found  that  sclerosis  of  the 
arteries  of  the  abdominal  viscera  exerts  particular 
influence  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  heart;  while 
sclerosis  of  the  peripheral  or  cerebral  vessels  is 
without  effect.  Hirsch  **  made  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  twenty  cases,  and  he  regarded  his 
study  as  supporting  the  proposition  of  Hasenfeld, 
that "  arteriosclerosis  only  leads  to  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle  when  the  splanchnic  vessels  or 
the  thoracic  aorta  are  markedly  diseased." 

Marchand,"  however,  has  found  no  constant 
relation  between  sclerosis  of  the  splanchnic  ves- 
sels and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  He 
has  observed  a  case  of  advanced  sclerosis  of  the 
thoracic  aorta,  coeliac,  hepatic,  splenic,  renal  and 
mesenteric  arteries  without  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle.  He  concludes  that  granular  atrophy 
of  the  kidneys  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  production 
of  cardiac  hypertrophy. 


ARTERIOSCLEROSIS  IN  EARLT  LIFE. 

Seitz  stated  that  of  148  individuals  from  ten 
to  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  coming  to  autopsy 
at  the  Munich  pathological  institute,  changes  in 
the  aorta  were  present  in  17  or  nearly  11.6%. 
More  recently  v.  Simnitzky "  reports  from 
Chiari's  laboratory  that  among  138  bodies  of 
individuals  below  the  age  of  twenty-five,  sclerotic 
changes  were  found  in  the  aorta  in  38  or  27.5%. 
Excluding  all  cases  below  the  age  of  two  years, 
none  of  which  showed  changes  in  the  aorta, 
increased  the  percentage  to  48.7.  The  "  arterio- 
sclerotic "  changes  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
yellowish  flecks  in  the  intima.  Histologically 
degenerative  and  regenerative  changes  were 
found  in  the  media  as  well  as  in  the  intima.  Only 
two  cases  showed  alterations  in  the  adventitia. 

LOCALIZED  SCLEROSIS  OF  THE  COBONABT  ABTEBIES. 

Schabert "  presents  a  valuable  study  of  six 
cases  of  coronary  sclerosis  limited  to  the  orifices 
of  the  coronary  arteries.  Diffuse  sclerosis  is 
much  more  common.  Hampeln  observed  41 
pronounced  cases  among  1,410  autopsies.  In  all 
six  of  Schabert's  cases  there  was  sclerosis  of 
the  root  of  the  aorta,  and  aortic  insufficiency. 
The  localized  luetic  aortitis  was  present  in 
two  instances.  In  three  the  right  coronary 
artery  was  closed  and  in  the  other  cases  greatly 
stenosed.  The  left  coronary  was  not  affected  in 
four  and  only  narrowed  in  (me.  Two  of  the 
individuals  were  luetic,  and  two  of  the  others 
were  in  the  third  decade. 

ETIOLOGY  OF  SCLEROSIS  OF  THE  RADIAL  ARTERIES. 

Thayer  and  Brush  *"  analyzed  the  records  of 
nearly  4,000  patients  entering  the  medical  wards 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  found  that 
the  percentage  of  palpable  radial  arteries  is 
naturally  higher  among  individuals  who  g^ve  a 
history  of  hard  physical  work  and  of  the  use  of 
alcohol  than  in  the  remaining  cases.  Hard  labor 
was  the  most  important  cause.  Palpable  radiab 
were  more  frequent  in  individuals  who  had  suf- 
fered from  the  severe  infectious  diseases  than  in 
those  who  had  not.  Rheumatism  is  the  acute 
infectious  disease  that  most  frequently  leads  to 
thickened  radial  arteries,  and  next  to  rheu- 
matism is  typhoid  fever.  A  history  of  alcoholic 
indulgence  was  present  in  43.6%  during  the  second 
decade,  59.4%  during  the  thu-d  decade,  64.8% 
during  the  fourth  decade  and  70.8%  during  the 
fifth  decade.  Multiple  causal  factors,  such  as 
infectious  diseases,  hard  work  and  alcohol,  were 
present  in  the  majority  of  those  cases.  Study  of 
the  cases  in  which  only  a  single  factor  was  found 
revealed  the  fact  that  alcohol  alone  was  the 
apparent  cause  in  46.8%  of  the  cases  below  the 
age  of  fifty.  Overstrain  of  the  vascular  walls 
from  continued  or  intermittent  high-blood  tension 
is  the  main  factor  in  producing  thickening  of  the 
intima.  The  average  blood  pressure  was  higher 
in  every  decade  among  individuals  who  had  had 
typhoid  fever  than  in  control  observations  on 
healthy  persons  who  had  not  had  the  disease. 
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ABT£RI0SCL£R08IS  OF  NEPHRITIC  ORIGIN. 

Dock  *^  saya  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  assump- 
tioD,  but  Qo  actual  knowledge  in  regard  to  arterio- 
scleroeis  of  nephritic  origin,  and  pleads  for  more 
extensive  clinical  investigation  of  the  subject. 
He  reports  a  case  of  acute  nephritis  in  a  pre- 
viously healthy  boy  of  fifteen  years,  in  which, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  d^ase,  the  blood 
pressure  was  high,  ranging  from  170  to  190  mm. 
with  the  Riva-Rocci  instrument. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  Heyd- 
loff,  Filatow  and  Rachmaninow  **  have  recorded 
cases  of  arteriosclerosis  in  children,  apparently 
due  to  chronic  nephritis. 

Marchand "  asserted  in  uis  paper,  presented 
before  the  Congress  of  Internal  Medicine  held  in 
Leipeic  last  April,  that  chronic  nephritis  is  a 
common  cause  of  arteriosclerotic  changes  in 
early  life,  and  reported  two  cases.  He  attributes 
the  sclerosis  to  the  action  of  the  high  blood  pres- 
sure in  chronic  nephritis,  although  he  does  not 
doubt  that  other  injurious  factors  are  concerned 
in  the  production  of  such  severe  alterations  in 
the  vessels. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS  AND  ARTERIOSCLEROSIS. 

The  association  of  angina  pectoris  with  coro- 
nary sclerosis  is  undoubted,  and  yet,  as  Osier  " 
points  out,  there  is  some  causative  element  in 
addition  to  coronary  sclerosis  of  which  we  have 
no  knowledge.  Coronary  sclerosis  is  common, 
angina  pectoris  is  rare.  Attacks  may  occur  in 
persons  with  healthy  arteries.  Osier  has  reported 
a  case  of  angina  pectoris  in  a  yoimg  man  of 
twenty-eight  whose  coronary  arteries,  the  autopsy 
showed,  were  quite  normal. 

.   ALCOHOL  AND  ARTERIOSCLEROSIS. 

Cabot  *  does  not  think  that  alcohol  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  production  of  arteriosclero- 
sis. Only  6%  of  283  cases  of  chronic  and  exces- 
sive dcoholism  under  fifty  years  "showed  any 
evidence  of  arteriosclerosis."  Of  4a  cases  of 
arteriosclerosis,  under  fifty  years  of  age,  exam- 
ined by  Cabot  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, only  13%  gave  any  history  of  alcoholism. 
Patients  whose  arteries  were  merely  palpable  with- 
out being  tortuous,  hard,  or  rough,  were  not 
coimted  as  cases  of  arteriosclerosis.  Of  656 
autopsy  records  in  which  arteriosclerosis  formed 
a  part  of  the  pathological  diagnosis,  only  95,  or 
14.5%,  were  under  the  age  of  fifty.  Out  of  these 
95  cases  below  fifty  years  of  age  in  which  arterio- 
sclerosis was  found  post  mortem,  only  21%,  and 
if  cases  complicated  by  chronic  nephritis  are 
excluded,  only  17%,  appear  to  have  consumed 
alcohol  in  any  notable  excess. 

MERCURY  AND  ARTERIOSCLEROSIS. 

Drennen?*  maintains  that  mercury  is  as 
important  a  factor  in  the  production  of  arterio- 
sclerosis in  syphilitics  as  the  disease  itself,  but 
presents  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  posi- 
tion. 


EFFECT      OF     ARTERIOSCLEROSIS    ON    VASOMOTOR 
ACTION. 

Romberg  "  and  Mueller  investigated  by  means 
of  the  plethysmograph  the  disturbance  in  func- 
tion of  the  vasomotors  produced  by  arteriosclero- 
sis. They  foimd  that  arteriosclerosis,  even  in 
the  earliest  stage  recognizable  clinically,  injures 
the  function  of  the  affected  vessels.  Arterio- 
sclerosis rarely  influences  the  general  circulation 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  elevation  of  the 
blood  pressure  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, and  changes  in  the  blood  pressure  and  the 
size  of  the  heart  when  produced  are  generally 
sUght.  More  important  is  the  damage  caused 
by  arteriosclerosis  to  the  vasomotor  action. 
The  body  loses  thereby  more  or  less  completely 
one  of  the  best  means  of  regulating  the  circula- 
tion to  the  varying  demands  of  life;  the  damage 
is  accentuated  if  the  veins  are  also  sclerotic. 

THE    CONDITION    OF    THE    ABDOMINAL    AORTA    IN 
OLD  AGE. 

Bauer  *  concludes  from  a  systematic  examina- 
tion of  the  aortas  of  75  aged  persons,  dead  of 
various  diseases,  that  arteriosclerosis  is  more 
frequently  localized  in  the  abdominal  aorta  than 
in  the  arch  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 

THE     ELASTICITY     OF     THE     AORTA. 

Herrington  and  Wells  *  have  studied  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  the  aorta.  They  reached  the 
following  conclusions:  The  aorta  follows  the  law 
laid  down  by  Wertheim  for  the  elasticity  of  organic 
bodies.  Its  width  increases  with  age  as  the 
result  of  internal  pressure  exercised  upon  it  by 
the  natural  forces  of  the  circulation.  The  more 
it  thus  becomes  dilated,  the  less  is  it  capable  of 
being  further  stretched.  Aortas,  even  when 
dilated,  stretched  by  weights  up  to  200  gm., 
retain  the  power  of  returning  to  their  original 
volume.  Elasticity  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
media.  The  timica  media  increases  in  substance 
with  age.  This  increase  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
elastic  or  connective  tissue  or  both.  The  "  loss 
of  elasticity  "  is  due  to  changes  in  these  tissues. 
The  histological  tdterations,  other  than  simple 
increase,  are  not  sufiicient  to  accoimt  for  this 
loss. 

Another  recent  publication  dealing  with  the 
functional  changes  of  the  arteries  in  arterio- 
sclerosis is  that  by  Geigel.*"  Sclerosis  diminishes 
the  extensibility  of  the  arteries,  and  this,  he 
points  out,  is  often  mistaken  for  a  loss  of  elasticity. 
A  normal  artery  is  distensible.  Increased  blood 
pressure  separates  the  component  parts  of  the 
wall  and  thereby  the  surface  of  the  wall  is  in- 
creased, and  the  thickness  at  the  same  time 
diminishes,  in  other  words,  the  vessel  dilates. 
When  the  distending  force  ceases  to  act,  that  is 
when  the  blood  pressure  falls,  the  vessel  wall 
tends  to  return  to  its  original  form.  The  com- 
pleteness with  which  it  does  so  is  its  degree  of 
elasticity.  An  ivory  ball  has  but  little  extensi- 
bility, but  great  elasticity.  Every  elastic  body 
has  limits  to  its  elasticity.  When  a  body  is 
distorted  beyond  these  limits  it  cannot  return 
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to  its  original  form.  Sclerosis  and  atheroma 
certainly  alter  the  distensibility  of  the  vessel, 
and  it  becomes  more  "  rigid,"  and  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  say,  there  is  "  loss  of  elasticity."  This, 
however,  is  not  true.  The  "  elastica  "  is  fre- 
quently destroyed,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  such  an  artery  infiltrated  with  lime 
salts  is  less  elastic,  although  without  doubt  it  is 
less  distensible.  In  sclerosis  and  atheroma  the 
limits  of  elasticity  are  less,  and  in  fact  are  often 
exceeded  by  the  blood  pressure.  Persistent  en- 
largement of  the  vessels  results  not  only  in  cir- 
cumference but  in  length,  so  that  they  are  length- 
ened as  well  as  dilated.  The  former  change  can 
readily  be  observed  in  the  torticosity  of  the 
visible  and  palpable  arteries,  such  as  the  tem- 
poral and  radial. 

Schwyzer"  holds  that  the  elastic  tissue  of 
the  aorta  is  not  the  main  cause  of  its  disten- 
sibility, but  acts  chiefly  to  prevent  over-disten- 
tion.  The  collaginous  substance  of  the  aorta  is 
elastic  and  has  great  yielding  power. 

BLOOD   PRESSUBE  IN  ARTERIOSCLEBOSIS. 

Sawada"  reports  from  Romberg's  clinic  in 
Marburg  that  out  of  98  cases  of  arteriosclerosis 
which  showed  no  signs  of  cardiac  or  renal  vessel 
an  elevation  of  blood  pressure  was  found  in  only 
15  cases  or  12.3%.  The  pressure  in  most  of 
these  15  cases  was  between  130  mm.  to  140  mm. 
of  mercury.  The  highest  pressure  was  176  mm., 
and  in  this  case  probably  latent  renal  changes 
were  present.  The  pressure  in  healthy  men 
measured  with  v.  Recklinghausen's  modification 
of  the  Riva-Rocci  apparatus  varied  between  90 
mm.  to  120  mm.  A  pressure  above  160  mm.  and 
170  mm.  should  always  suggest  interstitial  nephri- 
tis, even  when,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  albu- 
minuria is  not  demonstrable  at  the  time  of  exami- 
nation. 

EXPERIMENTAL  ABTERIOSCLEBOSIS. 

Jostle  *•  produced  arterial  disease  in  rabbits  by 
adrenalin  injections.  In  one  instance  atheroma 
of  the  aorta  and  a  saccular  aneurism  developed  in 
three  months.  Twenty  injections  of  adrenalin 
into  the  circulation  were  given.  A  photograph 
of  the  specimen  accompanies  his  communication. 

W.  Erb "  the  younger  has  also  produced 
arterial  degeneration  in  rabbits  by  injecting 
adrenalin.  The  chief  changes  were  in  the  media. 
The  intima  overlying  the  degenerated  areas  in 
the  media  was  thickened.  There  was  no  demon- 
strable degeneration  in  the  intima.  The  thick- 
ening of  the  intima  was  due  chiefly  to  a  growth 
of  endothelium  and  elastic  fibers. 

B.  Fischer  *  has  succeeeded  in  producing  ex- 
perimentally in  rabbits  a  high  degree  of  vascular 
degeneration,  particularly  of  the  aorta.  In  one 
case  a  typical  dissecting  aneurism  formed,  which 
extended  from  the  arcus  aortse  to  the  renal  arteries 
He  believes  that  the  first  change  is  a  focal  ne- 
crosis of  the  musculature  of  the  media;  stretching 
and  tearing  of  the  elastic  fibers  follow  with  de- 
position of  lime  salts  in  the  affected  areas.  Cellu- 
lar infiltration  occurs  later,  and  not  till  then  does 


the  picture  of  a  mesarteritis  appear.  The  changes 
are  probably  not  due  to  increased  blood  pressure 
alone,  but  also  to  severe  disturbances  of  meta- 
bolism induced  by  the  adrenalin.  The  process 
differs  widely,  both  in  gross  and  microscopic 
appearance,  from  arteriosclerosis  in  man. 

HISTOLOOT  OF  ABTEBIOSCLEKOSIS. 

Jores  maintains  that  the  small  areas  of  fatty 
degeneration  in  the  intima  of  the  aorta,  and 
which  Virchow  held  to  have  no  relation  to  ather- 
oma, are  really  the  first  stage  of  the  same  process, 
and  are  associated  with  hyperplasia  of  the  under- 
lying elastic  tissue.  Jores  has  shown  that  degen- 
erations of  the  aorta  in  arteriosclerosis  begin  in 
the  longitudinal  elastic-muscular  layer  and  the 
tunic  internal  to  it  which  is  rich  in  elastic  tissue. 
The  connective  tissue  growth  in  the  intima  is 
secondary  to  the  degeneration.  It  was  formeriy 
held  that  the  degeneration  originated  in  the  new- 
formed  connective  tissue. 

Ehlers  "  has  found  that  the  pathological  his- 
tology of  arteriosclerosis  of  the  pulmonary  arteries 
is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  systemic  arteries. 

In  arteriosclerosis,  Coplin  "  finds  early  changes 
in  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  vessels.  Fragmenta- 
tion, swelling,  separation  and  curling  of  the 
fragmented  ends  constitute  the  most  common 
early  alterations.  Overstrain,  admittedly  a  factor 
in  arteriosclerosis,  produces  tension  on  the  elas- 
tica,  and  tearing  of  the  elastica  may  be  the  initial 
change  in  the  disease.  It  is  possible  that  arterio- 
sclerosis is  due  to  the  action  of  toxins  on  the 
elastica.  Eijkman  has  shown  that  certain  bacte- 
ria evolve  an  elastica-dissolving  enzyme,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  within  our  bodies  delete- 
rious suMtances  of  similar  nature  may  be  pro- 
duced. This  hypothesis  of  the  dissolving  action 
of  toxins  on  elastic  tissue  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  elastic  tissue  elsewhere  than  in  the 
vessels  frequently  suffers  in  arteriosclerosis. 
The  elastic  tissue  of  the  lung  is  reduced  in  emphy- 
sema, and  Lancereux  found  emphysema  in  34% 
of  his  cases  of  arteriosclerosis. 

HTPEBTBOPHT  OF  THE  MEDIA. 

Hypermyotrophy  is  defined  by  Savill "  as  an 
increase  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  arteries. 
The  term  was  first  used  by  him  in  1891.  Savill 
regards  the  condition  as  the  first  step  in  the 
degeneration  and  sclerosis  of  the  media.  Ad- 
vanced atheroma  and  sclerosis  of  intima  and 
adventitia  does  not  lead  to  serious  consequences 
provided  the  media  is  unaffected.  When  com- 
bined with  focal  necrosis  of  the  media  the  condi- 
tion is  most  serious,  as  the  media  is  the  func- 
tionally active  part  of  the  artery  and  the 
regulator  mechanism  of  the  body.  Arterial 
hypermyotrophy  is  probably  the  result  of  high 
arterial  tension,  induced  by  chronic  renal  disease 
or  other  cause. 

We  doubt  if  Savill's  views  wUl  gain  acceptance. 

Marchand  "  regards  muscular  hypertrophy  of 
the  arterial  wall  as  separate  and  distinct  from 
arteriosclerosis.  It  is  in  the  natm^  of  a  work 
hypertrophy,  and  occurs  in  the  smaller  arteries 
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of  the  muscular  type  when  increased  work  is 
thrown  upon  them,  as  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  resulting  from  chronic  nephritis  or 
aortic  incompetency. 

CHEMICAL  STUDY  OF  ARTEBIOSCLEROSIS. 

Analysis  of  aortas,  the  seat  of  arteriosclerosis, 
according  to  Rumpf  **  shows  an  increase  of  cal- 
cium and  fat.  Potassium  and  sodium  are  dimin- 
ished in  amount,  as  is  also  the  water  content.  In 
an  early  case  of  arteriosclerosiB  the  blood  con- 
tained an  increased  amount  of  sodium,  potas- 
sium and  soluble  calcium.  The  amount  of  cal- 
cium in  the  liver  was  greatly  increased.  In  ad- 
vanced cases  the  amount  of  water  in  the  blood 
was  decreased.  In  some  of  the  cases  of  arterio- 
sclerosis combined  with  nephritis  the  amount 
of  water  in  the  blood  was  reduced  and  the  sodium 
chloride  increased.  In  the  later  stages  of  nephri- 
tis, usually  after  edema  appeared,  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  blood  was  greatly  increased. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  .40RTA. 

Forssner  "  reports  a  case  of  chronic  tubercu- 
losis of  the  aorta  in  a  woman  of  forty  with  sec- 
ondary acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  The 
tuberc\ilous  process  was  located  in  the  wall  of 
the  descending  portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  and 
formed  an  ovsJ,  slightly  elevated,  ulcerated  area, 
about  four  cm.  in  length  and  one  in  breadth" 
Cases  of  chronic  hematogenoiis  tuberculosis  of 
the  aorta  have  previously  been  reported  by 
Sroche,  Benda,  Longcope  and  Schmorl.  In  all 
of  these  the  intima  only  was  affected,  while  all 
the  tunics  were  involved  in  Forssner's  case,  and 
the  evidence  indicates  primary  injection  of  the 
media.  There  was  no  pre-existing  endaortitis. 
The  tubercle  bacilli  were  probably  brought  into 
the  aortic  wall  through  the  vasa  vasorum. 
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BOSTON  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  IN  CONJUNCTION 
WITH  THE  SUFFOLK  DISTRICT  BRANCH 
OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  SO- 
CIETY.   MEDICAL  SECTION. 

Mebtino  of  Dec.  21,  1904,  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Sears  in 
the  Chair.    Dr.  E.  A.  Locke,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Paul  Thorndike  read  a  paper  on 

THE  surgical  TREATMENT  OF  NEPHRTriS.* 

Dr.  Franz  Pfaff  read  a  pi^)er  on 

THE  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  NEPHRITIS.' 

Dr.  Frank  Wells  apoke  on  the  subject  of 

NEPHRITIS  and  LIFE  INSURANCE. 
DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  John  Bapst  Blake:  Attuning  that  there  are 
certain  cases  of  Bright's  disease  whinh  may  be  treated 
surgically,  the  operator  has  four  alternative  methods 
of  attack.  He  may,  first,  operate  a  single  kidney,  as 
Rejmolds  and  Edebohla  have  at  times  done;  he  may 
operate  both  kidneys  at  different  times,  allowing  an 
interval  of  weeks  to  intervene(between  the  operations) ; 
he  may  operate  both  kidneys  in  succession  at  a  single 
sitting,  or  he  may,  with  a  colleague,  op>erate  both  kid- 
neys simultaneously.  The  latter  method  has  certain 
advantages  not  possessed  by  the  others.  It  obviates  a 
second  etherization  and  operation;  it  shortens  the 
double  operation  by  one  hau;  it  does  not  increase  the 
shock;  it  does  not  complicate  the  technic,  after  care, 
nor  convalescence;  it  does  not  make  the  patient  any 
less  comfortable  in  the  postoperative  period.  It  has 
been  done  six  or  seven  times  at  the  Boston  City  Hospi- 
tal, always  with  faciUty,  but  I  have  not  found  refer- 
ence to  its  performance  elsewhere.  In  its  performance, 
each  operator  has  an  assistant  at  his  side,  not  opposite 
him,  and  the  patient  lies  on  his  face.  If  both  kidneys 
are  to  be  decapsulated,  it  is  the  operation  of  choice. 

The  varying  value  of  reported  medical  cases  is 
notorious,  and  in  nothing  is  it  more  evident  thin  in 
this  subject.  In  looking  up  recent  literature,  two 
papers  appeared,  one  from  an  American,  the  other 
from  a  German.  The  American  reported  a  single  case, 
upon  which  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  had  been 
expended ;  yet  as  a  whole  the  work  was  not  available 
for  argument,  since  the  gross  appearance  of  the  kidneys 
was  omitted,  a  specimen  was  not  taken  at  the  op>era- 
tion  for  pathological  examination,  and  the  case  was 
reported  as  soon  as  the  patient  left  the  hospital;  any 
permanent  effect  of  the  operation  was  therefore  un- 
known. The  German,  however,  presented  an  admir- 
able paper,  though  it  seems  destructive  of  certain 
claims  put  forth  by  some  enthusiasts.  He  (Rosen- 
stein)  *  gives  details  of  six  cases  operated  in  Israel's 
clinic;  of  these  one  died  as  a  result  of  the  operation,  two 
were  rather  worse,  two  about  the  same  and  one  someT 
what  improved  at  periods  varying  from  five  to  fifteen 
months,  after  surgical  interference.  Rosenstein  then 
makes  a  critical  study  of  Edebohls'  statistics ;  he  states 
that  all  absolute  cures  have  occurred  in  kidneys  which 
were  also  movable,  and  which  really  did  not  have 
"true  Bright's";  he  says  no  "one-sided"  Bright's 
exists  —  the  condition  aJways  affects  both  kidneys; 
that  the  "  improved  "  cases  were  often  only  slightly 
improved;  and  that  of  the  23  cases  of  true  Bright's,  6 

<  See  p.  393. 

*  To  be  published  in  a  later  edition  of  the  Jocbnal. 

>  DeuiM&  Hed.  Wochenschrift,  JxJty  28, 1904. 
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are  dead;  none  are  cured;  8  are  unimproved;  9  are 
improved.  On  this  basis  he  summarizes  Edebohl's 
experience  with  his  own  as  being  "  exceptionally  dis- 
couraging." Rosenstein's  conclusions,  with  which  we 
infer  that  Israel  coincides,  are,  first,  decapsulation  in 
a  dangerous  operation  in  severe  Briefs.  (26%  mor- 
tality.) Secondly,  permanent  cure  of  true  Bn^t's  is 
not  reported  in  any  case.  Thirdly,  improvements  are 
reported.    In  these  conclusions  the  speaker  agrees. 

I  believe  there  is  an  indication  for  operation  in 
Bright 'b  disease,  but  within  definite  and  narrow  limits; 
to  wit,  subacute  or  early  chronic  cases,  in  individuals 
whose  constitution  is  otherwise  in  fair  condition,  and 
who  have  been  imder  efficient  medical  care  for  three 
months,  without  benefit,  or  even  with  slight  increase 
of  symptoms,  who  are  willing  to  take  a  moderate  chance 
for  the  sake  of  a  probable  improvement,  should  be 
offered  the  operation,  after  a  fair  statement  of  its  his- 
tory and  present  standing. 

Dk.  J.  W.  Elliot:  Two  years  ago  I  had  two  opera- 
tive cases  in  my  wards  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  one  being  operated  on  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Brooks. 
He  nad  seen  them  at  first  in  consultation  with  Dr. 
Cutler  in  the  medical  ward  who  desired  to  have  the 
operations  done. 

The  first  case  was  of  a  man  thirty-three  years  old 
with  acute  symptoms  during  a  chronic  nephritis  who 
had  grown  worse  under  medical  treatment  and  who 
finally  had  to  be  bled  and  etherized  on  account  of  severe 
headache  and  uremic  convulsions.  With  the  patient 
in  poor  condition  both  kidneys  were  decapsulated  at 
one  operation.  There  was  at  least  two  inches  of  edema- 
tous tissue  on  his  back,  and  as  we  cut  down  on  the 
kidneys  we  met  many  enlarged  vessels  which  bled 
profusely.  One  kidney  was  double  its  normal  size, 
imbedded  in  an  inflamed  fatty  tissue  in  which  there 
were  many  enlarged  vessels.  A  piece  of  kidney  sub- 
stance was  excised  and  pronounced  by  Dr.  Wright  to 
be  subacute  glomerulo  nephritis.  The  entire  capsule 
was  removed  from  both  ludneys.  There  was  a  great 
improvement  in  his  symptoms  after  the  operation. 
The  edema  and  headache  disappeared  and  there  were 
no  more  convulsions.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  well.  The 
improvement  began  within  two  weeks  and  continued 
for  some  time.  The  urine,  however,  did  not  clear  up 
and  he  finally  died  at  the  end  of  three  months  of  his 
nephritis.  At  the  autopsy  Dr.  Wright  found  the  kid- 
neys bound  more  ti^tly  than  usual  in  their  positions 
arid  Oie  organs  apparently  provided  with  their  usual 
capsules;  there  uxu  no  increase  in  the  Uood  supply.  The 
clinical  diagnosis  was  confirmed. 

The  second  case  was  of  chronic  nephritis  in  a  boy, 
thirteen  years  old,  who  had  been  suffering  from  the 
disease  more  or  less  ever  since  he  had  scarlet  fever  at 
the  age  of  four.  He  had  not  done  well  under  medical 
treatment,  and  came  to  the  surgical  ward  in  very  poor 
condition  with  an  excessive  amount  of  edema.  The 
urine  examination  revealed  only  a  slight  trace 
of  albumin  and  a  few  renal  cells.  Urine  contained 
1%  of  albumin.  Blood  globules,  leucocytes,  fatty  and 
renal  cells,  compound  granular  casts,  casts  with  blood 
and  oil  globules  and  renal  cells  adherent,  blood  and 
epithelial  casts.  Both  kidneys  were  decapsulated  at 
one  operation.  He  did  not  improve  at  first.  The 
edema  continued  for  several  weeks.  In  about  two 
months,  however,  his  improvement  became  marked. 
Was  seen  in  seven  months,  and  has  since  been  reported 
as  perfectly  well,  and  is  still  alive  and  well,  nearly  two 
years  since  the  operation.  The  urine  examination 
revealed  a  slight  trace  of  albumin  and  a  few  renal  cells ; 
no  casts. 

These  two  cases  are,  I  think,  about  typical  of  the 
results  reported  by  other  surgeons,  the  chronic  glome- 


rulo nephritis  bein^  decidedlv  relieved  temporarilv, 
while  the  post-scarlatina  nephritis  was  permanently 
improved  if  not  cured.  In  the  first  case  the  post  mor- 
tem showing  that  the  capsule  was  regenerated  in  three 
months  after  the  operation  without  an  increase  in  the 
blood  supply  is  in  accord  with  the  experiments  on 
animals  just  quoted  by  Dr.  Thomdike,  also  with  the 
experiments  by  J.  W.  Hall  and  G.  Herxheimer.  Tlis 
shows  clearly  EdeboUs  has  not  correctly  explained 
the  changes  resulting  from  the  op>erations,  and  will 
probably  lead  to  a  change  in  the  operation  itself,  for 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  ped  off  a  capside  that  will  so  soon 
regenerate  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of 
scar,  tissue. 

Looking  at  the  question  broadly  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  pathological  condition  of  a  kidney  shrinking  and 
loosing  its  parenchyma  from  chronic  nephritis  does 
not  offer  a  very  favorable  field  for  surgery.  Nevw- 
theless,  I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  favorable 
results  reported  from  these  operations,  especially  in 
the  cases  where  nephritis  has  been  first  discovered  at 
the  operation,  and  therefore  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease;  also  by  the  cases  reported  by  Harrison  where 
simple  incision  into  a  diseased  kidney  was  followed 
by  favorable  results. 

I  feel  sure  there  is  something  valuable  in  an  opera- 
tion on  an  inflamed  kidney.  Considering  the  fact  that 
the  capsule  is  regenerated  after  decapsulation,  I  do 
not  think  the  operation  will  be  continued  in  its  present 
form,  but  I  do  think  that  operative  treatment  of  ne- 
phritis has  come  to  stay.  The  subject  is  still  in  tlK 
experimental  stage.  It  remains  to  be  worked  out 
what  part  of  the  operation  is  essential  and  just  what 
cases  ore  most  favorably  affected  by  operation. 

For  the  present  I  would  say:  (1)  I  am  convinced 
that  painful,  movable  kidneys,  with  or  without  albumin 
and  casts,  should  be  treated  by  partial  dec^>8ulation 
and  fixation,  and  in  view  of  the  number  of  movable 
kidneys  found  affected  with  nephritis,  by  Ferguson  and 
others,  I  am  inclined  to  take  a  more  serious  view  of 
all  movable  kidneys.  (2)  It  would  seem  probable 
in  ail  acute  cases  where  there  is  great  congestion  that 
incision  or  perhaps  puncture  will  be  followed  by  good 
results.  (3)  That  as  surgery  can  at  most  only  stop 
an  inflammatory  process,  the  long-standing  diromc 
cases  will  not  prove  proper  cases  for  operation.  (4) 
That  between  the  acute  and  the  hopeless  chronic  cases 
there  will  always  remain  a  large  number  of  cases  in 
which  there  is  much  doubt  about  the  advisability  of 
an  operation. 

Da.  Edwabo  Rbtnolds:  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr. 
Thorndike's  paper  is  a  most  comprehensive  and  judicial 
one.  The  operation  is  still  sub  judice,  but  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Elliot  that  it  has  some  value.  Most  of  us  have 
bad  the  experience  which  Dr.  Thomdike  has  referred 
to  in  the  history  of  the  operation,  of  seeing  nephritis 
benefit«d  by  incision  into  the  kidney  for  other  com- 
plicating conditions. 

We  must  certainly  ascribe  to  Dr.  Edebohls  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  apply  the  operation  to  a 
large  number  of  patients  for  we  definite  purpose  of 
treating  nephritis  per  se,  and  personally  I  think  that 
Dr.  EkiebofaJs  has  made  every  effort  to  study  the  opersr- 
tion  judicially  and  to  be  fair  in  his  report  of  his  cases. 
I  think  it  has  been  a  misfortune  for  the  operation  that 
it  has  been  applied  for  the  most  part,  both  by  Dr. 
Edebohls  and  other  surgeons,  to  advanced  and  practi- 
cally hopeless  cases  with,  in  consequence,  a  large 
proportion  of  failures  and  an  enormous  death-rate. 
This  is,  however,  the  usual  history  of  the  early  trials 
of  any  new  operation. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  this  operation 
should  be  applied  to  nephritis  while  the  patient  is  still 
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in  a  state  in  whidi  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
radical  cure,  and  I  expect  that  with  this  change  the 
operation  wUl  readily  take  an  established  position,  but 
we  have  yet  to  work  out  more  thorouj^y  tirnn  we 
have  heretofore  done  the  exact  choice  of  cases  to  which 
it  should  be  i4>plied. 

I  believe  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  apply  the 
operation  to  cases  in  which  a  chronic  nephritis  is  st^ulily 
progressing  in  spite  of  medical  care  and  before  it  reaches 
the  stage  of  extensive  contraction  or  other  forms  of 
traction  of  the  kidney.  My  own  work  has  been  along 
this  line;  t.  «.,  an  exhaustive  preliminary  study  of  the 
urine  of  four  progressive  but  not  yet  advanced  cases. 
The  patients  were  all  suffering  from  definite  symptoms 
of  established  duration  persisting  in  spite  of  medical 
care.  All  were  still  out  and  about,  and  none  had  as 
yet  been  the  subjects  of  convulsions.  One  case  has 
been  lost  sight  of,  but  at  the  end  of  nearly  two  years 
was  apparently  in  an  established  convalescence.  One 
who  hiad  been  a  good  deal  of  a  wreck  has  been  in  first- 
rate  health  for  seven  years,  although  she  has  had  one 
sli^t  attack  of  disturbance  of  the  kidney  of  a  transitory 
nature.  Two  are  in  steadily  unproved  and  improving 
health  at  the  end  of  one  and  a  half  and  two  years, 
respectively.  My  results  are  therefore  very  encourag- 
ing. I  have,  however,  at  the  present  sta^  of  devd- 
opment  of  the  operation,  felt  it  necessary  m  operating 
upon  comparatively  early  cases  to  make  the  operative 
intoiference  as  light  as  possible,  and  have  in  each  case 
limited  myself  to  operation  upon  but  one  kidney, 
determining  the  choice  of  kidneys  by  previous  cathe- 
terisation  of  the  ureters  (an  easy  matter  in  women) 
and  selecting  the  worst  kidney  for  attack.  In  each 
case  I  have  planned  to  attack  the  other  kidney  subse- 
quently if  necessary,  but  in  each  case  the  reisults  of 
operation  upon  one  kidney  have  resulted  in  so  definite 
and  progressive  an  improvement  in  both  kidneys  (as 
demonstrated  in  three  cases  by  subsequent  cathetm- 
sation  of  the  ureters)  that  I  have  not  performed  the 
second  operation. 

I  may  sum  my  opinion  up  by  saying  that  although 
we  have  still  much  study  before  us  ere  we  can  feel 
that  ovir  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  comj^ete,  I  think 
we  can  already  promise  patients  a  sufficiently  fair 
prospect  of  improvement  or  cive  of  an  otherwise 
incurable  disease  to  warrant  our  advising  them  to 
submit  to  operation  so  soon  as  medical  care  fails. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Cotler:  I  wish  to  say  but  a  few  words 
and  shall  confine  those  to  the  question  of  the  operative 
treatment  of  nephritis.  We  all  know  how  little  diet 
and  ordinary  medical  treatment  can  do  in  cases  of 
advanced  cluonic  nephritis,  and  this  consideration  led 
me  to  try  decapsulation  in  five  cases,  two  of  which  have 
just  been  rqwrted  by  Dr.  Elliot.  The  third  case  was 
that  of  a  woman  who  was  also  operated  on  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  After  a  short  time 
she  was  greatly  improved  and  was  able  to  do  oonsider- 
dblework.  She,  however,  died  about  a  year  subsequent 
to  operation  from  the  complications  of  nephritis.  The 
remaining  two  cases  were  of  the  chrome  interstitial 
^|rpe,  and  were  operated  on  very  late  in  their  course 
and  only  as  a  last  resort.  One  died  within  twenty-four 
hours  while  the  other  lived  for  from  twelve  to  fiiteen 
days,  finally  dying  of  complications  not  of  nephritic 
origin.  I  fed  very  strongly  that  we  should  turn  these 
eases  over  to  the  surgeon  in  the  earlier  stages.  I 
further  believe  it  a  mistake,  as  Dr.  Reynolds  luis  said, 
to  opterate  on  the  very  advanced  chronic  types,  as 
experience  gives  us  no  encouragement  to  expect 
benefit. 

Db.  J.  L.  MoBSz:  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  nephritis  in 
children.    The  treatment  of  this  disease  in  children 


must,  of  course,  be  based  on  the  same  principles  as  in 
adults.  In  children,  however,  the  treatment  of  nephri* 
tis  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  treatment  of  acute 
nephritis,  other  forms  of  nephritis  being  very  uncom- 
mon at  this  age. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  nephri- 
tb  is  the  regulation  of  the  diet.  In  doing  this  certain 
points  must  be  remembered.  The  substances  which 
are  excreted  with  the  greatest  difficulty  by  the  kidneys 
are  urea,  creatinin,  phosphuric  acid  and,  in  certain 
conditions,  water. 

Urea  is  derived  from  the  protein  molecule.  Protein, 
as  is  well  known,  is  present  in  large  amounts  in  meat 
and  eggs.  Few  reahze,  however,  how  much  protein 
is  contained  in  milk.  Milk  in  the  quantities  in  which 
it  is  usually  given  contains  far  too  much.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  an  entirely  innocent  food.  Its  food  value  is 
much  improved  without  adding  to  the  protein  content 
by  the  substitution  of  cream  for  a  portion  of  the  milk. 
Tne  nitrogenous  equilibrium  can  be  maintained  for  a 
short  time  on  a  very  small  amount  of  protein;  for 
example,  a  boy  of  four  can  get  on  with  about  15  gm. 
of  protein  in  twenty-four  hours.  Twelve  ounces  of 
milk  will  give  this  amount  of  protein.  The  food  value 
can  be  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  cream.  Tliree  ounces  of  cream  and  twelve 
oimces  of  milk  in  twenty-four  hours,  therefore,  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a  boy  of  twelve  for 
several  daj^.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pro- 
tein of  meat  and  eggs  is  no  more  dangerous  than  that 
of  milk,  and  that  they  can  be  given  with  safety,  pro- 
viding that  the  total  protein  is  kept  down. 

Creatinin  is  derived  from  creatin.  This  is  contained 
principally  in  meat  extracts,  meat  broths  and  so  on. 
They  contain  but  little  else,  moreover,  and  are  there- 
fore very  bad  foods  for  nephritis  and  should  never  be 
used  under  any  circumstances.  Milk  and  eggs  contain 
but  little  creatinin,  vegetables  none. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  present  in  large  amounts  in  meat, 
yolks  of  eggs,  milk  and  many  vegetables.  Its  presence 
in  milk  must  be  especially  remembered.  The  addition 
of  calcic  carbonate  to  mUk  either  causes  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  acid  in  the  intestine  or  causes  it  to  be  elim- 
inated through  the  intestine,  thus  preventing  it  from 
reaching  the  kidneys. 

Water  is,  in  the  beginning  of  a  nephritis,  probably 
eliminated  with  more  difficulty  than  any  otner  sub- 
stance.  Later  it  is  eliminated  more  easily,  and  finally 
very  easily.  In  the  beginning,  therefore,  but  little 
water  should  be  given.  Later,  when  diuresis  is  free,  or 
if  it  is  free  from  the  start,  water  majr  be  given  freely. 
At  this  time  it  is  of  benefit  because  it  flukes  the  kid- 
neys and  renders  solution  easier. 

In  considering  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  nephritis 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  first  object  of  treat- 
ment is  to  spare  and  rest  the  kidneys.  In  the  acute 
stage  drugs,  such  as  digitalin,  caffein  and'diuretin  and 
so  on,  can  do  nothing  but  harm.  They  either  increase 
the  blood  pressure  or  excite  and  irritate  tiie  kidney 
unduly  and  thus  do  harm.  Alcohol  is  contra-indicated 
in  the  acute  stage.  When  uremia  is  threatening  and 
there  is  general  edema,  catliartics  and  diaphoretics  are 
of  much  use.  The  hot-air  bath  does  not  work  well, 
as  a  rule,  in  children.    The  hot  pack  is  much  better. 

The  cases  of  acute  nephritis  in  children  may  be 
divided  into  three  main  classes. 

In  the  first  dass  the  secretion  of  urine  is  very  small, 
edema  is  increasing  and  uremia  is  impendmg.  In 
these  cases  the  object  of  treatment  is  to  spare  the  kid- 
ne3rs.  They  should  be  put  on  the  lowest  possible  diet 
and  should  be  given  a  very  moderate  amount  of  water. 
Cathartics  andf  diaphoretics  should  be  used  freely. 
They  can  bear  this  low  diet  only  four  or  five  days. 
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This  is  long  enou^,  however,  because  by  that  time 
they  are  either  dead  or  the  kidneys  have  begun  to 
secrete  again. 

-  In  the  second  class  the  secretion  of  urine  is  reduced, 
the  edema  is  dight  and  uremia  is  not  threatening.  In 
these  cases  cream  and  milk  may  be  given  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  organism.  If  more  food  is  nec^sary, 
other  things  of  high  caloric  value  and  not  irritating  to 
the  kidneys  should  be  given  rather  than  more  milk. 
Such  food  are  cereals,  butter  and  sugar..  The  amount 
of  water  must  be  varied  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  urine  and  the  edema.  The  general  principle  in 
tiiese  cases  is  that  the  less  the  urine  and  the  more  the 
edema,  the  less  the  water. 

In  the  convalescing  stage  only  a  part  of  the  diet 
should  be  milk.  The  same  principles  apply  here  as  in 
the  second  class  in  the  regulation  of  the  diet.  In  these 
cases,  however,  water  should  be  pushed. 

Db.  J.  Bbkgbn  Ogden:  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  papers  of  the  evening  and  the  discus- 
sion. Cktmparatively  little  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  forms  of  nephritis  in  which  decapsulation  of  the 
kidneys  may  do  good  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
very  important  point. 

In  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal 
of  June  4,  1904,  Dr.  A.  R.  EUiott  of  Chicago  deals  with 
"  The  Medical  Aspects  of  Decapsulation  of  the  Kidneys 
for  the  Cure  of  (Suronic  Bright's  Disease,"  and  the 
results  of  his  study  are  very  instructive  and  interesting. 
He  makes  an  anaJysis  of  112  reported  cases  which  are 
divided  and  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Floating  kidney  with  albuminuria  and  cylin- 
druria,  29;  (2)  renal  calcidus  with  infected  kidney,  1 ; 
(3)  pyelonephritis,  2;  (4)  renal  sarcoma,  1 ;  (5)  sub- 
acute ^omerulonephritis,  2;  (6)  arteriosclerotic  renal 
atrophy,  1;  (7)  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  43;  (8) 
chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis,  33.  The  two 
cases  of  subacute  glomerulonephritis,  one  following 
scarlet  fever,  were  apparently  benefited  by  the  opera- 
tion. The  case  of  arteriosclerosis  renal  atrophy  re- 
covered from  the  operation  but  died  from  the  disease 
in  less  than  one  year.  Elliott  divides  the  cases  of 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis  into  early,  of  which  there 
were  13,  and  advanced,  of  which  there  were  29.  In 
the  early  cases  the  results  were  as  follows: 

Svmptomatically  improved,  10;  unimproved,  2; 
rendered  worse  by  the  operation,  1.  In  the  advanced 
cases  the  results  of  operation  were :  died,  22 ;  improved, 
4;  unimproved,  2;  rendered  worse,  1.  Tlie  results 
of  operation  in  the  cases  of  chronic  parenchymatous 
nephritis  were:  died,  13;  improved,  12;  unimproved, 
8. 

To  me  these  figures  are  significant,  and  impor- 
tant when  the  question  of  operative  interference 
arises. 

(1)  Acute  and  subacute  nephritis,  such  as  follow 
scarlet  fever,  and  mnilar  to  the  first  case  reported  by 
Dr.  £31iot  here  to^iight,  are  apparently  benefited  by 
decq>8ulation,  althot^  not  the  class  of  cases  usually 
selected  for  this  operation. 

(2)  Cases  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  early 
stage,  are  apparently  improved  by  the  oporation.  In 
the  advanced  cases  more  than  80%  die  or  show  no 
improvement. 

(3)  In  chronic  parenchymatous  n«>hritis  fully  36% 
of  the  cases  which  woe  studied  snowed  baiefidtd 
results  from  the  operation  of  decapsulation. 

It  seems  to  me  the  chance  of  recovery,  or  anything 
more  than  temporary  improvement,  is  so  exceedingly 
small  in  the  cases  of  renal  decapsulation  that  any 
advice  in  regard  to  the  operation  should  be  most 
Uioroughly  weighed,  and  encouraged  only  in  excep- 
tional cases. 
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FiBST  Day.  —  (Continued.) 

THE   HIBtOBY    OF  CBREBROSnNAL   MENINGITIS     IN 
AMERICA. 

Db.  Abraham  Jacobi  of  New  York  prepared  this 
paper  which  was  read  by  title. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  CEREBROSPINAL  MXNINOITIS. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Stockton  of  Buffalo  said  that  as  the  di»> 
ease  was  self-limited,  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  a 
form  of  treatment  that  would  prove  satisfactory. 
Again  the  various  epidemics  varied  so  much  in  the 
degree  of  virulence  that  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  the 
efiect  of  measures  employed.  The  disease  no  doubt 
occurred  as  the  result  of  overcrowding  and  unsanitary 
conditions.  The  old  treatment  of  the  disease  was  by 
blood-letting  and  liberal  doses  of  mercury.  It  was 
still  an  open  question  whether  these  methods  woidd 
have  to  be  given  up  for  newer  ones.  Among  modem 
remedies  was  the  hot  bath  as  given  by  Aufrecht,  the 
puncture  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  injection  of  various 
local  antiseptics,  injections  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  spine.  In  a  number  of  cases  the 
relief  afforded  by  the  hot  bath  has  been  very  marked. 
It  produced  a  decided  lowering  of  the  temperature 
and  was  often  conducive  to  rest  and  quiet.  Tlie 
hot  bath  had  not  been  employed  to  as  great  an  extent 
in  this  country  as  in  Europe.  Lumbar  puncture  with 
the  injection  of  a  mild  antiseptic  had  attained  some 
popularity,  but  it  could  not  be  shown  that  it  had 
lessened  the  mortality.  The  most  important  element 
of  treatment  was  that  the  patient  should  be  kept  in 
a  quiet,  dark  room  to  avoid  all  excitation  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  Hot  baths  should  be  given  and  if 
there  were  symptoms  of  pressure  puncture  of  the  cord 
should  be  undertaken  with  removal  of  the  fluid,  and 
drainage  should  be  instituted  if  necessary.  Antipyrin 
aided,  not  only  in  reducing  the  tempterature,  but  made 
the  patient  less  restless  and  relieved  headache  and 
h}rpere3the8ia.  Mercury  should  be  employed  as  a 
laxative  or  to  assist  in  stimulating  the  organs  of  elim- 
ination.  Opium  or  bromides  might  be  resorted  to  for 
the  relief  of  convulsions  and  pressure  symptcHns  gener- 
ally. Injections  might  be  employed  in  severe  cases 
as  a  dernier  risort. 

THE    EYE    BYMFTOMB    OF    CEREBROSPINAI.   MENINGITIS. 

Db.  a.  E.  Davis  of  New  York  said  that  locally  tJus 
disease  might  produce  affections  of  every  portion  of 
the  eyeball  and  of  the  norvee.  Affections  of  the  nerve 
were  mainly  reqwnsiUe  for  visual  s^ymptoms,  but 
these  might  also  be  produced  by  pressure  upon  the  hnia 
centers.  The  eye  sympt(»ns  differed  greatly  in  differ- 
ent epidemics.  Nystagmus  and  lagmththalmus  are  ai 
quite  common  occurrence.  If  corneal  ulcers  developed 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  i»otect  the  extenial 
tunics  of  the  eye  by  means  of  vasdine  and  a  protective 
bandage.  Ftcsis,  unilateral  and  bilateral,  and  optic 
atrophy  might  occur.  In  these  latter  cases  vimon 
might  be  restored  in  spite  of  the  hopeless  appearance 
of  atrophy  in  the  nerve  head.  He  related  a  case  ia 
which  the  patient  had  been  both  blind  and  deaf  and 
yet  both  senses  had  been  restored.  Certain  fcunnji  of 
eye  symptoms  might  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  One  should  be  on  guard  if  an 
equality  of  pupils  with  a  squint  was  detected.  A  con- 
junctivitis might  be  the  initial  symptom  in  a  ceartain 
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epidemic;  in  another  epidemic  pus  in  the  anterior 
chamber  might  be  characteristic.  The  destructive 
process  causing  lesions  of  the  nerve  might  progress  to 
a  remarkable  degree  before  the  usual  vision  was 
affected. 

Db.  Morris  Manqxs  of  New  York  siud  that  he  wished 
to  emphasize  with  Dr.  Councilman,  as  he  had  already 
pointed  out,  that  cerebro^inal  meningitis  was  not  sim- 
ply a  meningitis  involving  only  the  spinal  meninges  but 
tti^  cerebral  meuuigea  and  cortex  as  well,  and  if  this  fact 
was  borne  in  mind  one  could  readily  see  how  hopeless 
any  attempt  at  treatment  was.    It  was  important  to 
remember  the  variations  pointed  out,  the  variations 
in  mortality  in  different  epidemics,  and  this  certainly 
modified  enthusiasm  over  any  one  plan  of  treatment. 
If  one  could  see  that  picture  of  thick  tenacious  false 
membrane  which  covOTed  the  spinal  cord  and  base  of 
the  brain  in  many  instances  he  could  premise  the  hope- 
lessness of  any  therapeutic  agent.    Even  after  one  had 
apparency  rescued  a  case  the  danger  of  sudden  death 
^ould  be  borne  in  mind,  as  from  acute  dilatation  of 
the  ventricles,  i.  e.,  acute  hydrocephalus,  which  might 
occur  as  long  after  the  disease  as  six  wedu.    Such  a 
case  was  seen  at  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.    Lumbar 
puncture  was  of  value  in  his  opinion  if  the  foramen 
Magende  was  not  closed;  it  was  the  closure  of  this 
foramen  that  explained  liie  hopelessness  of  treatment, 
locally,  in  many  instances.    Yet  some  attempt  should 
be  made  in  local  treatment  in  every  instance.    The 
systematic  use  of  lumbar  puncture  had  been  a  great 
aid  in  diagnosis  as  well  as  in  treatment;  if 'it  did  no 
more  than  aid  in  the  differential  diagnosis  it  had  ful- 
filled a  great  and  important  object.    A  great  many 
cases  were  apparently  cured  by  lumbar  puncture,  many 
were  not  affected,  and  yet  in  no  case  had  it  been  known 
to  do  harm  when  properly  performed.    Anyone  in 
acquiring  the  proper  technic  should  be  prepared  to  get 
"  uy  tapping  "  and  this  was  not  always  due  to  faulty 
technic;  it  m^t  be  explained  by  the  thickness  of  the 
membrane,  or  by  the  closure  of  the  foramen  Magendie. 
He  said  he  was  surprised  to  leam  how  tolerant  the 
spinal  canal  was  of  antiseptics,  such  as  lyso  and  other 
foreign  substances.    Yet  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  if  the  foramen  Magendie  was  closed  no  form  of 
local  therapy  was  of  value.    Again  if  there  was  thick 
false  membrane  to  deal  with  no  local  therapv  was  of 
value.    In  those  cases  where  failure  followed  lumbar 
puncture,  or  the  injection  of  antiseptics,  such  as  lysol, 
one  could  attempt  to  drain  the  canal  by  making  a  coun- 
ter-opening above;  then  with  the  lumbar  puncture 
below  one  mig^t  get  some  good  result.    The   result 
from  the  use  of  lysol  was  better  than  Dr.  Stockton's 
pi^>er  indicated.    In  the   cases  reported  originally, 
1!^  in  niunber,  there  were  58%  of  recoveries.    Whether 
these  cases  recovered  as  the  result  of  treatment  must 
be,   of   course,   received   with   proper   reserve.    Dr. 
Morris  referred  to  a  severe  case  of  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis treated  by  Dr.  Loomis  at  Bellevue  Hospital  with 
a  solution  of  argyrol;  at  autopsy  the  silver  salt  was 
found  to  be  distributed  not  only  in  the  spinal  canal, 
but  also  over  the  cortex  and  base  of  the  brain;  there- 
fore, there  was  some  promise  of  success  by  antiseptic 
injections  when  the  foramen  of  Magendie  was  open. 
The  hot  water  treatment  he  believed  to  be  good,  but 
anyone  who  had  seen  a  severe  case  of  this  disease 
would  recognize  the  fact  ih&t  it  was  not  an  easy  thing 
to  administer  such  a  treatment.    These  patients  might 
lie  in  opisthotonos,  or  curled  up,  and  the^r  hated  to  be 
disturbed.    If  there  was  no  undue  irritability  the 
routine  use  of  hot  bathing  with  friction  applied,  as  in 
the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  patients,  was  to  be 
recommended.    But  if  there  was  much  irritability  this, 
of  course,  could  not  be  carried  out  with  benefit.    Dr. 


Manges  referred  to  a  rash  that  he  had  frequently  seen 
in  these  cases  about  the  joints,  which  might  be  best 
described  as  a  gooseskin  rash,  and  instead  of  white 
areas,  it  appeared  as  though  the  margin  of  the  epider- 
mis had  been  rubbed  off  and  a  rough  surface  left  with 
bleeding  papills.  The  occurrence  of  this  rash  about 
the  knees  and  elbows  mi^t  be  of  value  in  establishing 
a  diagnosis.  In  some  cases  difiiculty  was  experienced 
in  making  a  differential  diagnosis  between  this  disease 
and  uremic  and  diabetic  coma.  A  well-marked  nephri- 
tis with  the  characteristic  acute  nephritic  urinary  find- 
ings was  Quite  common  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis 
and  might  oe  among  the  earUest  symptoms  and  cause 
much  confusion  in  diagnosis.  The  presence  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  was  quite 
a  common  occurrence  and  might  be  misleading,  espe- 
cially at  the  onset. 

Dr.  DeliANCET  Rochestsr  of  Buffalo  said  that  what 
Dr.  Councilman  had  stated  regarding  the  encepha- 
litis was  a  very  important  point.  One  should  Dear 
in  mind,  too,  the  fact  that  all  cases  of  primary  infection 
of  serous  membranes  were  accompanied  by  a  certain 
amount  of  involvement  of  the  underlying  structures, 
i.  e.,  those  that  were  covered  by  the  serous  membrane 
in  question.  These  epidemics  he  said  occurred  at  a 
time  when  people  were  shut  up  in  their  houses,  away 
from  the  fresh  air,  and  when  the  vitality  of  the  indi- 
viduals was  lowered.  This  enabled  the  various  micro- 
organisms to  increase  and  secure  a  foothold  and  develop 
the  disease.  Too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon 
the  value  of  Kemig's  sign,  nor  upon  any  one  sign  or 
symptom;  symptoms  should  be  grouped  together  for 
(uagnosis  of  this  disease.  A  point  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  readers  he  said  was  the  persistent  leuco- 
cytosis  in  cerebrospinal  meningitis  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  Lumbar  puncture  was  of  value  in  with- 
drawing fluid  and  reheving  to  a  certain  extent  the 
pressure  within  the  spinal  canal,  but  the  injection  of 
these  irritating  substances,  such  as.  antiseptics,  was 
of  doubtful  efiScacy.  The  question  arose  in  his  mind 
whether  the  injection  of  antiseptics  into  any  serous 
sac  was  of  any  value,  or  did  more  than  act  as  an  irri- 
tant there ;  he  was  satisfied  that  such  was  the  case  when 
these  substances  were  introduced  into  the  pleura  or 
ptericardium.  In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  he  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  keeping  the  patients  quiet, 
the  room  dark  and  the  patient  away  from  any  source 
of  irritation.  His  practice  had  been  to  be  persistent 
in  the  use  of  bromides  and  antipyrin  in  combination, 
using  them  at  three  or  four  hours  intervals  and  in  con- 
siderable sized  doses.  The  persistent  use  of  these 
sedatives  enabled  one  to  move  the  patient  with  greater 
ease,  as  in  giving  the  hot  baths.  He  also  emphasized 
the  importance  of  attending  to  the  emunctories.  The 
local  treatment  was  of  value,  such  as  the  application 
of  leeches  along  the  base  of  the  skull  and  along  the 
spine. 

Dr.  E.  Libhan  of  New  York  said  that  one  of  the 
most  important  things  to  be  considered  to-day  was 
regarding  the  methods  by  which  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis spread  —  what  caused  epidemics  of  the  disease. 
Was  the  disease  due  to  the  diplococcus  of  Weichsel- 
baum  or  not?  Taking  60  cases  at  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hos- 
pital there  were  found  19  due  to  the  tubercular  bacillus, 
17  to  the  streptococcus,  7  to  the  pneumococcus,  3  to 
the  staphylococcus  aureus,  2  to  the  micrococcus  of 
Pfeiffer,  2  to  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus,  etc.  Therefore, 
no  one  organism  caused  the  disease  apparently,  or  if  it 
did,  it  was  not  yet  discovered.  He  referred  to  a  case 
of  a  child  that  had  been  treated  for  "  pink  eye  "  who 
later  developed  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  and  he  thought 
this  proved  the  possibility  of  the  entrance  of  the  micro- 
organism through  the  conjunctival  sac.    The  diplo- 
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coccus  intracellularis  meningitidis  of  Weichselbaum 
was  found  in  pure  c\ilture  in  this  case.  With  regard 
to  the  sporadic  cases  he  said  the  general  impression 
seemed  to  be  that  these  were  the  milder  cases.  He 
distinctly  remembered  the  first  case  he  ever  saw  in 
1899  in  New  York  City  in  which  the  patient  died  with- 
in twenty  hours;  this  was  a  sporadic  case,  and  the 
diplococcus  interceUularis  was  obtained  in  pure  culture. 
Therefore,  one  should  not  believe  that  sporadic  cases 
were  the  milder  ones.  The  meningococcus  had  been 
found  in  the  blood  in  a  few  instances.  He  reported 
the  case  of  a  patient  suffering  from  recurrent  attacks 
of  fever,  with  rashes  about  the  joints,  in  whom  the 
meningococcus  was  found  in  the  blood  on  two  occa^ 
sions;  after  eight  or  ten  weeks  the  patient  developed 
symptoms  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  and  then  the 
organism  was  developed  in  pure  culture.  Another 
case,  a  boy,  was  brought  into  the  hospital  after  being 
treated  for  typhoid  fever;  he  complamed  of  pains  in 
the  back  of  the  neck,  there  was  the  rash  about  the 
joints,  the  presence  of  Kemig's  sign,  and  all  which 
pointed  to  the  possibility  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis 
developing;  later  the  meningococcus  was  found  in  the 
spinal  fluid.  He  said  that  meningococcus  was  one  of 
tiie  organisms  which  caused  systemic  sepsis  independent 
of  any  meningeal  involvement,  and  that  this  organism 
should  be  included  among  tiiose  causing  general  sepsis. 

Dk.  E.  D.  Fishee  of  New  York  said  that  in  18  cases 
of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  seen  at  Bellevue  Hospital 
the  meningococci^  had  been  found  in  all  but  two ;  in 
one  case  there  was  found  the  streptococcus,  and  in  the 
other  the  pneumococcus.  The  diagnosis  was  never 
difficult  in  those  that  he  had  seen  and  lumbar  puncture 
was  not  required  in  order  to  make  a  diagnosis.  The 
regular  course  of  treatment  was  pursued.  Lumbar 
puncture  seemed  to  give  some  relief,  but  the  injection 
of  lysol  was  not  productive  of  any  good,  the  results 
not  bdng  at  all  promising.  The  Kernig's  sign  was  not 
present  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  as  related  by 
Dr.  EUsner,  and  he  did  not  place  as  much  value  on  it 
as  some.  All  he  could  learn  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
dromal symptom  was  that  many  suffered  from  general 
malaise,  headache,  suddenly  became  more  ill  and  then 
were  brought  into  the  horoital  in  a  comatose  condition. 
The  ordinary  course  of  the  disease  was  about  one  to 
five  d&yB. 

Db.  E.  S.  Thombon  of  New  York  said,  regarding  the 
eyes,  that  cases  of  conjunctivitis  and  choroiditis  might 
be  avoided  by  proper  care  of  the  eyes,  keeping  the 
patient  in  the  dark  and  using  some  simple  wash.  The 
deeper  lesions,  of  course,  were  the  most  serious.  In 
the  great  majority  of  the  cases  there  followed  a  total 
destruction  of  the  eye;  in  some  cases  the  trouble  sub- 
sided without  any  trouble  with  the  eyes.  Optic  nerve 
lesions  in  this  disease  were  usually  toxic  in  origin  and 
had  a  tendency  to  get  well.  In  optic  neuritis  of  a  veiy 
low  grade,  the  inflammation  frequently  led  to  optic 
atrophy  and  it  was  very  important  that  it  should  be 
recognized  early.  Sometimes  one  had  a  considerable 
degree  of  optic  neuritis  without  any  reduction  of  vision 
until  some  time  after.  Optic  neuritis  should  always 
be  energetically  treated  because  of  the  possibility  of 
atrophy  setting  in  during  the  convalescent  period. 

SPLENIC    ANBUIA     WITH    ACHTUA    OASTBICA. 

Dr.  I.  H.  Lbvt  of  Syracuse  related  his  exi)erience 
with  two  cases  of  this  affection  which  occurred  in  twin 
sisters. 

Tdbsdat  EvENiNa. 

Aoq^sss. 
Db.  Chablbs  Habbinqton  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts, 
outlined  the  history  of  the  laboratories  of  Massachusetts 


and  demonstrated  their  numerous  benefits  to  the  public. 
Massachusetts  stood  for  a  model  for  the  other  states, 
which  it  was  to  be  hoped  they  would  not  be  slow  to 
foUow.  Many  present  resolved  that  they  would  do 
all  that  was  possible  to  hasten  the  day  when  New  Yoric 
State  could  make  as  good  a  showing  in  this  respect. 

pbesidisnt's  addbess. 

Db.  Hamilton  D.  Wet  of  Elmira  reviewed  the  mile- 
posts  along  the  way  of  medical  progress  during  the 
past  century  from  the  performance  of  the  first  ovariot- 
omy in  1809  to  the  work  of  the  present  day.  He  said 
that  the  work  of  the  laboratory  gave  promise  of  making 
revelations  that  would  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
in  furthering  medical  progress.  They  had  already 
given  us  a  new  nomenclature  and  shown  us  the  manner 
of  propagation  and  transmission  of  many  diseases, 
and  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  many  questions 
that  were  as  yet  imsolved  would  be  elucidated  in  the 
future.  He  was  glad  of  the  privilege  of  practicing 
medicine  in  this  age.  There  was  much  sati^action  in 
successes  already  attained,  as  in  the  Roentgen  ray, 
Finsen  light,  intubation,  a  knowledge  of  the  r&Ie  of 
insects  in  spreading  disease,  the  relation  of  mosqintoes 
to  yellow  fever,  etc.  Hospitals  and  educational  facili- 
ties for  physicians  had  multiplied  to  a  wonderful  extent. 
He  spoke  of  the  European  customs  which  permitted 
the  savant  to  study  problems  affecting  the  public  wel- 
fare under  government  protection  imhampered  by 
care  in  Regard  to  everyday  necessities.  Tl^  sum  <^ 
S85,000  was  available  for  work  by  the  State  Health 
Department.  He  suggested  that  every  county  should 
have  a  laboratory  wi^  an  expert  lalioratory  worker. 
This  would  make  it  pKjesible  for  the  country  practi- 
tioner to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  would  be  of 
inestimable  service  in  combatting  disease. 

Second  dat,   Wednesday,  Feb.   1,   1905. 

the  family  physician. 

Db.  Robebt  p.  Bush  of  Horseheads  discussed  the 
relations  of  the  specialist  to  the  general  practitioner. 
He  said  that  in  spite  of  the  growUi  of  specialism,  the 
general  practitioner  must  still  be  the  main  feature  of 
medical  work.  He  set  forth  the  numerous  ways  in 
which  the  physician  could  exert  his  influence  in  the 
home  and  in  the  commvmity.  He  emphasized  his 
importance  in  protecting  the  health  of  school  children. 
He  could  make  his  influence  felt  in  the  sanitary  edu- 
cation of  the  young;  children  were  now  taught  ihe  evil 
effects  of  alcohol,  but  they  should  also  be  instructed 
how  to  avoid  bad  hygiene  in  other  r^pects  as  well, 
for  many  defects  in  (net  and  hygiene  might  be  reqwor 
able  for  a  craving  for  stimulants. 

Db.  Abbaham  Jacobi  of  New  York  tbou^t  that  it 
was  eminently  proper  that  such  a  pi^per  should  be 
read  occasionally  in  order  that  the  general  practitioDer 
mi^t  be  kept  awake  to  his  great  responsibilities.  The 
general  practitioner  was  the  guardian  of  the  patient 
against  the  fads  of  the  specialist  as  well  as  the  guardian 
of  the  pubUc  health.  It  was  also  well  to  remind  the 
specialist  occasionally  that  the  general  practitioner 
was  still  in  existence. 

(TabtetHltnittd.) 


A  Handbook  of  Surgery  for  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners. By  Fhedekic  R.  Griffiths,  M.D., 
Sui^eon  to  the  Bellevue  Dispensary,  New  York 
City;  Assistant   Surgeon   at   the   New   York 
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Polyclinic  School  and  Hospital.  12mo  volume 
of  579  pages,  containing  417  illustrations  and 
boimd  in  flexible  leather.  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.  1904. 
This  book  was  written  to  serve  as  a  working 
guide  for  the  student  and  general  practitioner; 
to  present  a  brief  outline  of  the  principles  and 
{Hractice  of  surgery  and  also  the  essentials  of  the 
subject  as  concisely  as  is  consistent  with  clearness. 
It  is  an  attractive,  well  written,  conveniently 
arranged  volume.  The  author  has  stuffed  it 
with  interesting  and  valuable  data.  He  has 
considered  not  only  the  subjects  usually  found 
in  general  and  operative  svirgery,  but  has  also 
introduced  the  specialties  of  medicine,  such  as 
diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  genito- 
urinary diseases,  diseases  of  women,  etc.,  also 
a  chapter  on  medical  jurisprudence,  a  summary 
of  the  details  of  a  medico-legal  examination  con- 
sisting of  a  table  of  the  comparative  weights  and 
measures  of  parts  and  organs,  tests  for  common 
poisons,  details  of  examination  for  life  insurance, 
rights  and  liabilities  of  physicians,  also  insanity, 
pregnancy,  infanticide,  survivorship,  rape  and 
other  subjects  which  a  medical  practitioner  might 
be  at  times  called  upon  to  consider.  The  book 
is  systematically  written.  A  lesion  is  first  defined, 
the  etiology  briefly  stated,  the  symptoms  described 
the  treatment  given,  and  last  the  prognosis. 
The  text  is  well  illustrated.  One  cannot  expect 
that  modem  surgery  can  be  condensed  into  a 
book  of  this  size  and  find  any  great  detail  of 
description.  In  fact,  the  writer  of  such  a  book 
can  often  do  no  more  than  enumerate  the  bare 
essentials  of  a  subject.  As  an  outline  or  a  manual 
it  is  a  well-written  work  and  an  excellent  book 
for  ready  reference.  There  is  a  surprisingly 
large  amount  of  information  and  data  condensed 
into  the  volume,  small  as  it  is. 

The  Practical  Application  of  the  Rihitgen  Ray$ 
in  Therapeviica  and  Diagnosis.  By  William 
Allen  Puset,  A.M.,  M.D.,  and  Eugene  Wil- 
son Caldwell,  B.S.  Second  edition,  1904. 
690  pages.  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Company. 
The  fact  that  in  one  year  a  second  edition  of 
this  work  has  been  found  necessary  is  proof  that 
the  first  has  met  with  deserved  success.  The 
present  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
enlarged  by  one  himdred  pages.  The  first  part, 
which  deals  with  apparatus,  remains  unchanged, 
but  the  chapters  of  the  second  part  which  deal 
with  the  therapeutic  appUcation  of  the  Rontgen 
rays  have  been  rearranged  and  amplified.  The 
chief  changes  are  in  those  most  important  sub- 
jects, tuberculosis  and  carcinoma.  These  chap- 
ters have  been  completely  revised,  enriched 
by  much  new  matter  and  brought  up  to  date. 
Nearly  every  other  chapter  also  shows  some 
change,  either  by  the  introduction  of  new  diseases 
in  whuch  the  R^tgen  rays  have  been  used  or  by 
the  citation  of  new  Ulustrative  cases.  For 
example,  in  the  chapter  on  Acne,  Dr.  Pusey  has 
tabulated  his  cases  showing  the  type,  duration 
of  the  disease,  length  of  treatment,  results  and 
after-history;  in  the  section  on  Blastomycosis', 


he  gives  three  cases  which  have  been  treated 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition ;  in  chap- 
ter sixteen,  eight  new  diseases  are  added.  The 
same  excellence  of  illustration  which  character- 
ized the  first  edition  is  present  in  the  second, 
while  careful  revision  and  much  important 
additional  subject  matter  makes  the  latter  far 
more  valuable  as  a  text-book. 

A  Manual  of  Personal  Hygiene:  Proper  Living 
upon  a  Physiologic  Basis.  By  American 
AuTHOBS.  Edited  by  Walter  L.  Ptle,  A.M., 
M.D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Wills  Eye 
Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Second  edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  12mo,  pp.  441,  fully 
illustrated.  Philadelphia,  New  York,  London: 
W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.     1904. 

We  commented  in  detail  and  most  favorably 
on  the  first  edition  of  this  book  which  appeared 
several  years  ago.  In  looking  over  this  second 
edition  we  see  no  reason  to  change  the  favorable 
opinion  then  formed.  The  same  method  which 
characterized  the  first  edition  has  been  continued 
in  this,  with  some  slight  enlargement  of  the  sub- 
ject matter.  There  have,  for  example,  been  added 
illustrative  chapters  on  domestic  hygiene  and 
home  gymnastics,  together  with  an  appendix 
giving  methods  of  hydrotherapy,  thermotherapy, 
mechanotherapy  and  first  aid  methods  in  emer- 
gencies. The  book  is  a  practical,  common  sense 
treatment  on  matters  with  which  the  laity  should 
be  acquainted,  written  in  a  style  entirely  intelli- 
gible to  the  lay  reader. 

Blakiaton's  Quiz-Compends.  A  Compend  of  Med- 
ical Latin.  Designed  expressly  for  Elementary 
Training  of  Medical  Students.  By  W.  T.  St. 
Claik,  A.M.  Second  edition,  revised.  Phila- 
delphia:   P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.     1904. 

This  small  volume  in  quiz-compend  form  pur- 
ports to  be  designed  expressly  for  elementary 
training  of  medical  students  in  Latin.  It  contains 
many  facts  presented  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  an  ordinary  medical  student 
could  derive  from  it  the  information  intended. 
We  fear  that  the  wretched  Latin,  already  too 
common,  will  not  be  improved  by  means  of  such 
as  this. 

Handbook  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  For  the  use  of 
Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Richabd 
Lake,  F.R.C.S.,  Eng.,  Surgeon,  Royal  Ear 
Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Practical  Otology,  Medi- 
cal Graduates  College.  With  three  colored 
plates.  New  York:  WiUiam  Wood  &  Co. 
1903. 

This  is  an  eminently  practical  handbook  of 
about  220  pages,  in  addition  containing  an  appen- 
dix of  formula  for  use  in  the  ear.  There  are  sev- 
eral illustrations,  and  three  plates  in  colors, 
showing  various  pathological  conditions  of  the 
drum.  The  work  is  very  comi^ete,  and  its  teach- 
ings may  be  safely  followed  by  the  student  or 
general  practitioner.  A  special  chapter  on  "  The 
Influence  of  Diseases  of  the  Middle  Ear  on  Life 
Assurance  "  is  included. 
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MEDICINE  AND  RELIGION. 

There  is  evidence  on  every  hand  that  the 
Church  is  coining  into  increasingly  close  relation 
with  the  general  work  of  life,  and  endeavoring 
as  never  before  to  understand  and  appreciate 
other  points  of  view  than  its  own.  An  excellent 
example  of  this  tendency  is  shown  in  the  Sunday 
evening  "  lay  sermons  "  which  are  now  being 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Old  South  Church 
in  this  city.  The  course  of  addresses  has  been 
given  the  appropriate  title  "  Vocation  and 
Religion,"  and  up  to  this  time  the  religion  of  an 
educator,  the  religion  of  a  man  of  letters,  the 
religion  of  a  jurist  and  the  religion  of  a  physician 
have  been  discussed  by  President  Tucker,  Mr. 
Mabie,  Justice  Brewer  and  Dr.  Cheever,  respect- 
ively. More  are  to  follow  in  which  the  religious 
ideals  of  other  departments  of  knowledge  will 
find  expression  from  such  men  as  Professor 
Palmer  of  Harvard,  and  Professor  Du  Bois  of 
Yale. 

It  is,  however,  to  Dr.  Cheever's  remarks  that 
we  wish  to  draw  attention  at  this  time.  In  them, 
one  could  see  the  product  of  a  ripe  experience 
in  dealing  with  men  both  sick  and  well,  and  a 
loyalty  to  his  profession,  which  few  men  have 
expressed  with  greater  terseness  and  force. 
Whatever  his  hearers  may  have  thought  of  the 
abstract  religious  conceptions  of  the  physician, 
as  exemplified  by  Dr.  Cheever's  remarks,  they 
could  have  been  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  dignity 
of  medicine  as  a  profession  and  its  ideals  of  sei> 
vice.  The  antithesis  drawn  between  the  physi- 
cian and  the  priest  was  perhaps  more  sharply 
defined  than  some  of  us  might  think  the  condi- 
tions of  life  justify,  but  Dr.  Cheever  was  spetJdng 


of  the  two  professions  in  the  abstract,  rather 
than  in  the  concrete,  and  he  drew  a  distinction 
which  it  is  always  well  to  ponder.  "The  object 
and  aim  of  medicine,"  he  said,  "  was  and  is  to 
relieve  bodily  suffering  and  to  prolong  life  — 
nothing  more.  The  object  and  aim  of  religion 
was  and  is  to  assure  the  mind  of  another  life, 
but  not  to  attach  such  importance  to  the  present 
one.  Medicine  deals  with  the  body.  Religion 
deals  with  the  soul." 

The  faults  and  shortcomings  of  the  Church 
with  reference  to  medicine  and  medical  practice 
were  adduced,  as  showing  the  natural  estrange- 
ment which  had  grown  up  between  the  two 
callings.  The  physician,  taking  nothing  for 
granted,  reasoning  deliberately,  prolonging  life 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  stands  out  in  con- 
trast to  the  priest,  whose  mind  is  bent  on  the  future 
and  who  regards  the  body  as  of  secondary  im- 
portance. Dr.  Cheever's  attitude  was  wholly 
judicial;  he  weighed  the  two  sides  fairly,  and 
while  clearly  impressed  with  the  saneness  of 
the  physician's  attitude,  he  had  no  words  of  re- 
proach for  the  other.  "  Both  professions  have 
their  mart}rrs.  The  medical  martyrs  are  not 
canonized." 

The  tendencies,  periods  and  beneficent  dis- 
coveries in  medicine  were  alluded  to  in  that 
peculiarly  epigrammatic  style,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  and  a  tribute  was  paid  to  the  indue- 
tive  method.  A  paragraph  well  worthy  of  quo- 
tation was  as  follows:  "  Every  research  of  the 
physician  is  practical  and  pursued  for  this  end, — 
to  relieve  suffering  or  to  prolong  life ;  nothing  dse. 
There  is  no  room  for  the  visionary  or  the  doubt- 
ful. It  is  know  or  not  know;  it  is  try  and  keep 
trying.  The  physician's  aims  as  compared  with 
the  priest's  may  be  contrasted  as  the  microscope 
and  the  telescope.  The  former  direct,  practical, 
giving  knowledge  of  daily  use;  expomng  disease; 
revealing  germs;  suggesting  remedies;  all  now, 
all  for  the  body.  The  telescope,  vimonary,  almost 
incomprehensible  by  its  measurements  of  time 
and  space  and  by  its  demonstration  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  solar  system,  applicable  to  our 
daily  life  and  needs,  but  in  the  stdlar  spaces. 
leading  the  mind  up  to  the  grandeur  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  smallness  of  the  individual." 

In  general  the  address  contained  much  that 
should  be  perpetuated  in  print,  and  this,  we  be- 
lieve, is  the  intention  of  the  projectors  of  these 
noteworthy  addresses,  which  are  likdy  to  throw 
many  sidelights  on  the  problems  which  the 
Church  will  be  called  upon  to  face  in  the  imme- 
diate future.    If  in  Dr.  Cheever's  final  sentoaees: 
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"  Medicine  believes  what  it  knows;  it  believes 
no  more,"  we  find  a  somewhat  arid  soil  for  the 
propagation  of  our  faith,  we  should  seek  balm 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  expressing  here  simply  a 
professional  ideal  which,  as  physicians,  we  shall 
do  well  to  follow;  it  limits  belief,  but  does  not 
exclude  hope. 


TREATMENT  OF   EPIDEMIC  CEREBROSPINAL 
MENINGITIS. 

Sporadic  cases  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal 
meningitis  are  no  doubt  of  relatively  frequent 
occurrence,  although  they  may  escape  observa- 
tion and  be  confused  with  varieties  due  to  other 
organisms  than  the  Diplococcus  intracellularis. 
The  present  newspaper  excitement  over  the 
disease  is,  however,  in  part  justified  by  the  in- 
creased frequency  of  the  cases  in  this  and  other 
communities.  New  York  has  been  a  peculiar 
sufferer  during  the  last  six  months,  and  many 
cases  have  been  reported  with  frequent  deaths. 
In  Boston  the  daUy  press  has  been  assiduously 
spreading  reports  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  the 
disease  in  this  community.  Probably  more 
cases  than  usual  are  being  observed,  but  certainly 
not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  indicate  an  epidemic. 

Much  as  we  have  learned  of  the  etiology  and 
pathological  anatomy  of  the  affection  through 
the  researches  of  Councilman,  Mallory,  Wright 
and  others,  the  treatment  has  remained  almost 
wholly  empirical.  The  general  introduction  of 
lumbar  puncture  and  the  proved  harmlessness 
of  this  operation,  if  properly  performed,  has 
unquestionably  been  of  use  in  the  treatment  of 
this  type  of  meningitis.  Many  clinicians  now 
resort  to  a  puncture  as  a  routine  measure,  with- 
drawing a  sufficient  amount  of  fluid  to  reduce  the 
intracranial  pressure.  That  this  result  is  accom- 
plished in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  patients  are  quickly  relieved  of 
certain  of  their  symptoms  and  not  infrequently 
a  continued  improvement  dates  from  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  In  those  cases 
where  there  is  no  evidence  of  intracranial  pres- 
sure, the  operation  may  well  be  omitted  until 
such  signs  occiu*  unless  it  be  desirable  to  obtain 
the  fluid  for  diagnostic  purposes.  In  general 
the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  lumbar  puncture 
has  proved  of  distinct  benefit  in  the  treatment 
of  these  cases. 

A  further  measure,  apparently  as  yet  purely 
empirical,  to  which  considerable  attention  has 
of  late  been  drawn  is  the  use  of  anti-diphtheritic 
serum,  injected  under  the  skin  in  the  same  man- 


ner as  in  diphtheria.  So  far  as  the  evidence  at 
present  available  goes,  it  appears  that  this  method 
of  treatment  is  at  least  worthy  of  extended  trial. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Medical  Record,  Dr. 
Edward  Waitzfelder  reports  the  treatment  of  a 
series  of  seventeen  cases  at  the  Grouvemeur 
Hospital  in  New  York.  Dr.  Waitzfelder  has  had 
a  large  experience  in  the  treatment  of  meningitis 
by  the  ordinary  methods,  and,  as  a  result  of  his 
recent  work,  is  convinced  that  in  lumbar  punc- 
ture and  anti-diphtheritic  serum  we  have  a  prob- 
able means  of  combating  the  disease  far  superior 
to  any  yet  attempted.  Attention  has  recently 
been  drawn  to  this  matter  through  the  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Wolff,  bacteriologist  of  the 
Hartford  Board  of  Health,  whose  results  have 
not  yet  been  made  public  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 
In  a  personal  letter  to  the  Gouvemeur  Hospital, 
Dr.  Wolff  urged  the  treatment  by  antitoxin,  with 
the  result  that  Dr.  Waitzfelder  used  it  in  the 
seventeen  cases  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Of 
these  seventeen  cases  five  completely  recovered, 
three  died,  and  nine  were  still  under  observation 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  article,  of 
whom  five,  it  was  thought,  would  recover,  four 
being  doubtful.  Such  figures  as  these,  of  course, 
mean  very  little,  but  the  personal  impressions  of 
Dr.  Waitzfelder,  who  apparently  at  the  outset 
was  in  no  way  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  treat- 
ment, should  have  weight  and  should  lead  to 
further  therapeutic  attempts  along  the  same 
lines. 

It  will  naturally  take  many  thousand  cases, 
and  a  very  careful  comparison  of  results,  to  deter- 
mine conclusively  the  efficiency  of  this  or  any 
other  form  of  treatment.  Nevertheless,  in  view 
of  what  we  know,  and  also  of  what  we  do  not 
know,  regarding  antitoxins,  it  is  a  justifiable 
use  of  empiricism  to  prescribe  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
harm  apparently  has  come  from  its  use  in  any 
of  the  reported  cases.  A  beginning  has  been 
made  in  this  city,  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital, 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  a  trial  of  the  treatment, 
but  as  yet  with  no  results  worthy  of  recording 
on  account  of  the  fewness  of  the  cases  and 
the  shortness  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  treatment  was  begun.  We  have  no 
doubt,  if  the  cases  continue  to  appear  as  they 
have  during  the  past  few  months,  that  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  for  a  further  testing 
of  the  treatment,  and,  we  hope,  of  further  thor- 
oughgoing researches  on  the  bacteriological  side 
of  the  problem.    In  the  meantime,  it  is  a  satis- 
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faction  to  have  some  method  at  our  disposal 
which,  although  empirical,  is  harmless  and  affords 
at  least  the  possibility  of  benefit. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MINIMIZING  THE  PER- 
CUSSION STROKE  IN  THE  DELIMITATION 
OF  AREAS. 

We  have  received  from  our  venerable  friend, 
Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner,  now  of  Edinburgh,  but  for- 
merly and  for  many  years  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  a  reprint  of  a  short 
article  contributed  by  him  to  the  last  November 
issue  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  on  the 
methods  of  percussion  employed  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  with  especial  reference  to  the  im- 
portance of  minimizing  the  Stroke  in  most  cases 
in  the  delimitation  of  areas.  During  the  thirty- 
eight  years  that  Dr.  Gairdner  taught  he  caused 
the  importance  of  minimizing  the  stroke  to  be 
dwelt  upon.  Since  his  removal  to  the  capital, 
his  attention  has  been  directed  to  certain  differ- 
ences in  the  methods  of  tuition  in  the  two  cities, 
and  among  these  especially  to  the  method  to  be 
employed  in  percussion  with  reference  to  the  force 
of  the  stroke,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  differentiation  of  results  in  various 
areas  in  which  delimitation  is  of  a  great  conse- 
quence. In  the  diagnosis  of  actual  practice 
this  is  by  no  means  as  small  a  matter  as  it  might 
at  first  seem  to  the  thoughtless,  and  we  the  more 
willingly  call  attention  to  Dr.  Gairdner's  conten- 
tion, apart  from  our  belief  in  its  soundness,  as, 
nomine  miUaio,  the  teaching  on  this  point  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  represents  the  teaching 
in  Boston  and  another  medical  center  in  this 
country  as  well.  Dr.  Gairdner  tells  us  that  he 
discontinued  the  habitual  use  of  Wintrich's 
hammer  prior  to  1872,  after  using  it  for  some 
years,  because  he  found  that  the  result  of  using 
it  habitually  was  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  too  strong 
and,  therefore,  inexact  percussion.  He  quotes 
part  of  an  article  contributed  by  him  to  one  of 
the  last  issues  of  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette 
(Dec.  19,  1885) ,  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract: 

"  Most  persons,  and  almost  all  beginners,  in  employ- 
ing percussion  for  the  delimitation  of  organs,  err  by 
percussing  too  hard.  The  desire  is,  naturally  enough, 
to  get  a  definite  and  recognizable  quantity  of  sound  ; 
and,  by  percussing  hard,  more  sound  is  got,  of  course, 
than  when,  as  in  the  observations  just  referred  to,  a 
carefully  minimized  stroke  is  employed.  But  in 
increasing  the  quantity  of  sound  so  as  to  make  it 
i^>parently  or  reaUy  more  easily  audible,  you  are,  in 
most  cases,  exactly  in  a  corresponding  degree  reduc- 


ing One  value  of  your  resvUs.  In  other  words,  the 
carefully  minimized  stroke  gives  you  approximately 
exact  definitions :  while  the  stronger  stroke  necea- 
sarily  g^ves  you  less  exact,  or  wholly  inexact,  limits 
of  dull  and  clear  areas  under  like  circumstances;  the 
degree  of  inexactness  or  vagueness  of  the  results 
increasing  immensely  with  every  degree  of  added 
force  employed,  so  that,  according  to  the  quite 
ordinary  mode  of  percussion  used  by  many  persons, 
and  by  almost  all  young  or  inexperienced  persons,  noth- 
ing like  exact  results  can  ever  be  obtained  at  all.  .  .  . 
For  it  is  a  physical  law  which  no  amount  of  experience 
can  evade  or  set  at  nought,  that  percussion  does  not 
operate  directly  downwards  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
impact  only;  but,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
stroke,  laterally,  diagonally,  and  in  every  possible 
direction  in  educing  sound." 

This  teaching  carries  us  back  to  that  of  Dr. 
Henry  I.  Bowditch,  forty  years  ago,  in  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  and  those  traditions  have 
been  adhered  to  in  this  community  down  to  the 
present  day. 

Two  quotations  from  an  excellent  little  book 
by  Drs.  Cutler  and  Garland,  published  in  1882, 
and  now  imfortunately  out  of  print,  put  us  again 
in  accord  with  Dr.  Gairdner.  "  According  to  our 
own  opinion  the  best  pleximeter  and  hanm]«r 
are  the  human  finger."  "  In  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  light  and  heavy  percussion,  undoubt- 
edly heavy  percussion  has  its  place  and  serves 
a  good  piirpose,  especially  over  thick  muscles 
on  the  back,  and  in  bringing  out  the  dullness  of 
deep-seated  consolidation.  In  outline  percus- 
sion, however,  on  the  lateral  and  anterior  aspects 
of  the  body,  light  percussion  alone  should  be 
employed  in  crossing  the  boundary  between  a 
resonant  and  a  non-resonant  organ,  if  our  blows 
are  heavy,  the  resonance  of  the  former  organ 
will  be  so  transmitted  over  the  latter  that  the  line 
of  demarcation  will  apparently  lie  several  centi- 
meters away  from  its  actual  position.  We  have 
found  that  best  results  are  obtained  with  ex- 
tremely light  percussion," 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 


Resignation  and  Appointment  op  Dr. 
Arthur  R.  Cubhnt.  —  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Cushny, 
formerly  professor  of  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics at  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  left 
this  country  to  accept  a  similar  chair  in  the 
University  of  Medicine  in  London. 

The  Vacancy  at  Johns  Hopkins.  —  The 
trustees  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Hospi- 
tal have  appointed  Dr.  Lewellys  F.  Barker  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
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Osier  as  Professor  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Barker  has 
been  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  more  lately  of 
Medicine  at  the  Rush  Medical  School,  Chicago; 
he  is  a  graduate  of  Toronto  Medical  School  in 
1890,  and  waa  for  some  years  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
before  going  to  Chicago.  Dr.  William  S.  Thayer, 
formerly  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
1889.  Dr.  Barker  is  thirtynseven  years  old,  and 
Dr.  Thayer  is  forty  years  old. 

Physicians  in  French  Cabinet.  —  The  new 
French  cabinet  has  two  physicians,  Dr.  A.  E. 
Gauthier,  at  the  head  of  public  works,  including 
railroads,  and  Dr.  J.  Dubief,  minister  of  com- 
merce. Dr.  Dubief  had  for  many  years  been 
connected  with  the  asylum  treatment  of  the 
insane.  The  under  secretary  of  finance,  Dr. 
Merlou,  is  likewise  a  physician. 

BOSTON  AND  NEW   ENCLAND. 

ActJTiB  Infectious  Diseases  in  Boston.  — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon,  April  5, 1905,  three 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  24,  scarlatina  40,  typhoid  fever  5, 
measles  16,  tuberculosis  56,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  of  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  April  5, 1905,  was  20.55. 

Boston  Mortauty  Statistics.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  April  1,  1905, 
was  246,  against  226  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  showing  an  increase  of  20  deaths,  and 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  20.89.  Of 
this  number  134  were  males  and  112  were  females; 
243  were  white  and  3  colored;  149  were  born  in 
the  United  States,  94  in  foreign  countries,  and  3 
unknown;  51  were  of  American  parentage,  166 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  29  unknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  follows:  Diphtheria, 
28  cases  and  3  deaths;  scarlatina,  34  cases  and  3 
deaths;  typhoid  fever,  6  cases  and  2  deaths; 
measles,  10  cases  and  no  death's;  tuberculosis,  53 
cases  and  17  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases  and  no 
deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were  40, 
whooping  cough,  none,  heart  disease  23,  bron- 
chitis 9,  and  marasmus  4.  There  were  14  deaths 
from  violent  causes.  The  number  of  children 
who  died  under  one  year  was  47;  the  number 
under  five  years  65.  The  number  of  persons 
who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  68.  The 
deaths  in  public  institutions  were  79. 


PRBCAtn'IONS    AOAINBT  CEREBROSPINAL    MjSN- 

INGITI8.  —  The  Cambridge  Board  of  Health  has 
seen  fit  to  pass  stringent  regulations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  preparation  for  burial  of  persons 
dying  with  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  The  regu- 
lations consist  in  directions  to  the  undertakers 
whereby  the  body  is  to  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet 
saturated  with  an  antiseptic  solution  and  tightly 
sealed  in  the  casket.  Undertakers  are  further- 
more required  to  furnish  the  board  of  health 
with  a  sworn  statement  that  these  regulations 
have  been  complied  with. 

Defeat  of  Bill  for  Establishment  of  Leper 
Hospital.  —  A  conunittee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  has  ruled  that  the  bill  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for  persons  af- 
flicted with  leprosy  or  other  contagious  disease 
ought  not  to  pass. 

NEW  •  YORK. 

Collection  of  Hospital  Saturday  and 
Sunday  Association.  —  Although  the  returns 
are  not  yet  entirely  complete,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced that  the  annusd  collection  of  the  Hospi- 
tal Saturday  and  Sunday  Association  will  this 
year  amount  to  over  $90,000,  as  against  $75,000 
last  year.  The  contributions  from  the  churches 
are  stated  to  be  nearly  double  those  of  last  year, 
although  the  fund  has  not  been  proportionally 
increased  by  the  gifts  from  other  sources. 

Inspection  for  New  Census.  —  Health  Com- 
missioner Darlington  has  appointed  from  the 
civil  service  lists  150  inspectors  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  new  census  of  the  city  under  the 
auspices  of  his  department.  The  census  will 
cost  approximately  $35,000  and  each  inspector 
is  to  receive  $100  a  month  while  the  service  lasts. 
It  will  include  not  merely  an  enumeration  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  also  careful  attention  to 
sanitary  conditions,  especially  in  the  crowded 
tenement  districts. 

A  "  Radium  Cure."  ~  On  March  22,  Drs.  H. 
A.  Kane  and  W.  N.  Hale,  who  were  lately  asso- 
ciated in  conducting  a  "  radium  cure "  and 
swindled  a  patient  out  of  $10,000,  pleaded  guilty 
in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  to  an  indictment 
charging  them  with  grand  larceny;  and  on  the 
day  following  they  were  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  for  four  and  eight  months 
respectively.  This  leniency  was  the  result  of 
recommendations  by  District  Attorney  Jerome 
and  by  the  counsel  for  the  County  Medical  So- 
ciety (at  whose  instance  they  were  arrested),  in 
consequence  of  their  having  returned  the  entire 
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amount  extorted  from  their  victim.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  conviction  the  prisoners  will  be 
debarred  from  ever  again  practicing  medicine 
in  New  York. 

Bequests.  —  Among  the  charitable  bequests 
in  the  will  of  the  late  William  Yogel  are  $5,000 
to  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  and  $1,000  each  to  the 
Lebanon  Hospital,  the  Sanitarium  for  Hebrew 
Children,  and  the  Montefiore  Home  and  Hospital 
for  Chronic  Invalids. 

Pbovision  fob  Hospitals.  —  Mr.  R.  Fulton 
Cutting,  President  of  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  in  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  the  delegates  at  the  recent  confer- 
ence held  under  the  auspices  of  his  society,  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  twelve  to  consider  the 
needs  of  the  hospitals  and  propose  methods  for 
securing  more  adequate  provision  for  them. 
On  the  committee  are  e»-Mayor  Low  and  other 
prominent  laymen  and  the  following  physicians: 
Drs.  Frederick  Sturges,  John  A.  Wyeth  and 
John  W.  Brannan. 

Poisoning  by  Illuminating  Gas.  —  Two  cases 
of  fatal  poisoning  by  illuminating  gas,  of  unusual 
interest,  have  recently  been  treated  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital.  A  mother  and  daughter, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Hucotis  of  White  Plains,  while 
visiting  in  New  York,  were  overcome  by  escaping 
gas  during  the  night  and  found  unconscious  in 
their  room  the  next  morning.  They  were 
promptly  removed  to  the  hospital,  but  notwith- 
standing all  treatment,  both  remained  in  a  coma- 
tose condition  until  death,  which  did  not  occur 
until  after  sixteen  days  in  the  daughter's  case, 
and  eighteen  days  in  the  mother's.  The  coma 
varied  in  intensity  at  times,  but  in  neither  in- 
stance was  consciousness  once  recovered.  There 
was  also,  as  might  be  expected,  progressive  and 
marked  emaciation.  In  both  cases  the  autopsy 
showed  an  extensive  area  of  degeneration  and 
softening  in  the  brain,'  due,  it  would  appear,  to 
interference  with  the  circulation  by  clotting. 


<l^6ititairp. 

GEORGE  F.  KEENE,  M.D. 

Db.  Geobge  F.  Keene,  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Howard,  R.  I., 
died  March  13,  1905,  of  pneumonia  and  Bright's 
disease  after  a  brief  illness.  The  deceased  was 
bom  in  Whitman,  Mass.,  Oct.  22,  1853.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1875  and  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1879.  He  was  an 
interne  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital.    In  May, 


1880,  Dr.  Keene  began  private  practice  in  Provi- 
dence. In  1884-85,  he  was  a  substitute  lecturer 
on  physiology  at  Brown  University.  In  Bfarch, 
1883,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  State 
Institutions  at  Cranston,  and  in  1886  he  became 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane.  Later,  when  the  hospital  became  a 
separate  department,  he  became  its  first  superin- 
tendent. Dr.  Keene  had  held  .numerous  posi- 
tions of  honor  in  city,  state  and  national  soci- 
eties. He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  two 
children. 

Dr.  Keene  was  a  well-informed  physician  and 
not  a  specialist  in  the  narrow  sense.  While  his 
chief  concern  was  nervous  and  mental  diseases, 
his  advice  was  frequently  sought  in  genenl 
medicine,  and  he  had  considerable  practice  as  a 
consultant.  He  was  often  engaged  as  an  expert 
witness  in  medico-legal  cases.  As  an  executant 
he  had  much  ability  and  labored  hard  and 
effectively  under  great  difficulties  to  raise  the 
standard  of  care  and  treatment  at  the  State 
Hospital  along  scientific  lines.  His  death  is 
greatly  deplored  by  the  profession  of  Rhode 
Island,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem. 


"EXCURSIONS"    AND    "SIDE"  TRIPS  FROM 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Db.  K.  a.  J.  Mackenzie,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  sends  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  outside 
attractions  which  are  offered.  It  is  very  per- 
suasive. We  learn  therefrom  that  Portland 
is  a  city  of  approximately  150,000  inhabitants. 
The  climate  in  July  is  delightful,  the  daj-B  never 
excessively  warm  and  the  nights  always  cool 
and  refreshing.  It  is  situated  on  the  beautiful 
Willamette  River,  six  miles  from  the  Columbia 
(by  trolley  line)  and  100  miles  from  the  ocean. 

From  any  of  the  elevated  points  back  of  the 
city,  easily  accessible  by  car  lines,  can  be  seen 
the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Mount  Hood,  Moimt 
St.  Helens,  Mount  Ranier,  Mount  Adams  and 
Mount  Jefferson,  ranging  from  10,000  to  14,000 
feet  in  altitude,  presenting  a  view  such  as  perhaps 
cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  city  in  the 
world. 

The  social  features  of  the  entertainment  include 
car  rides  to  these  view  points;  a  river  excursion 
up  the  river  through  the  great  gorge  of  the  Colum- 
bia, where  the  basaltic  cliffs  rise  on  either  side  to 
a  height  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet,  over  which  plunge 
the  waters  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  falls  in 
the  United  States  or  the  world;  a  raUroad  excur- 
sion to  the  Pacific  Oceim  and  a  day  on  the  beach. 

These  and  other  social  events  will  be  afforded 
delegates  and  members. 

"  Side  "  Trips.  —  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  side  trips  for  those  who  may  desire 
them,  at  reduced  rates,  to  Alaska,  Japan  and  the 
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Hawaiian  Islands!  The  following  rates  have 
been  obtained  for  a  party  of  not  less  than  twenty 
to  each  place:  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  and 
return,  $1 10;  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn, $240;  San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong  and 
return,  $270;  Seattle  or  Tacoma  to  Alaska  and 
return,  $70. 

The  trip  to  Alaska  takes  twelve  days. 

Reservations  for  the  trip  to  Honolulu,  Yoko- 
hama or  Hong  Kong  must  be  made  before  July  1. 

A  trip  to  Cloud  Cap  Inn,  at  snow  line  of  Mount 
Hood,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  of  Mount 
Hood,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet,  is  easily 
made  from  Portland  at  small  expense  of  money 
and  time.  The  trip  can  be  made  from  Portland 
to  Mount  Hood  by  daylight,  at  a  round-trip  fare 
of  $9.50.  Expense  at  the  inn,  $3  per  day.  Ascent 
■of  the  mountain  to  its  summit  can  be  made  from 
this  point  in  one  day.  The  route  is  by  rail  to 
Hood  River;  thence  twenty-seven  miles  by  stage 
to  the  Inn.  The  stage  trip  is  through  magnificent 
forests  and  amid  continuous  mountain  scenery 
unsurpassed  in  the  world. 


TREATMENT  OF  HEMOPTYSIS. 
Francis  Hare  (London,  England)  was  led  to  try 
inhalation  of  amyl  nitrite  in  hemoptysis  on  physi- 
ologic grounds.  He  argued  that  the  known 
dilative  influence  of  the  drug  upon  the  peripheral 
systemic  arterioles  would  cause  iai\  of  blood 
pressure  in  the  aorta,  left  ventricle,  left  auricle 
and  ultimately  in  the  pulmonary  arterioles. 
He  ^es  the  results  obtained  in  the  first  nine 
cases  (8  tuberculous,  1  mitral).  Sixteen  attacks 
of  hemoptysis  were  treated  by  amyl  nitrite;  in 
all  save  one,  the  bleeding  ceased  in  less  than  three 
minutes,  for  the  most  part  instantaneously;  in 
the  one  exception,  there  was  an  immediat« 
retardation,  but  cessation  did  not  occur  for  ten 
nunutes.  The  drug  does  not  interfere  with 
cough,  hence  retention  of  blood  and  subsequent 
septic  pneumonia  are  obviated.  The  treatment 
is  safe  and  easily  applied  by  the  patient  himself. 
—  American  Medicine,  April  1,  1905. 


€orre#{nmi}tiice. 

FIFTEENTH    INTERNATIONAL    MEDICAL 

CONGRESS,  LISBON,  PORTUGAL, 

APRIL  19-26,  1906. 

Mabch  30, 10a5. 
Mb.  Editor:  The  Fifteenth  Intemational  Medical  Con- 
gress will  be  held  at  Lisbon  in  April,  1906. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  American  Committee,  held 
at  St.  Louis  last  September,  officers  and  members  were 
appointed  to  represent  the  Congress. 

The  Executive  Committee  appointed  from  this  group 
were,  Frank  Billings,  M.D.,  William  Oaler,  M.D.,  Fredprirk 
C.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Abram  Jacobi,  M.D.;  and  J.  H. 
Muaser,  M.D.,  chairman. 

Any  communications  regarding  the  presentation  of 
papers  at  this  Congress  can  be  sent  to  Miguel  Bombarda, 
secretary  at  Lisbon;  or  to  Dr.  Ramon  Guiteras,  aecretarj- 
for  this  country. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Ramon  Goiteras,  M.D.,  Secretary, 

75  W.  55th  Street,  New  York. 


BBCORD  OF  MORTALITT 
For  thb  Wkkk  KNoma  Saturday,  March  2S,  1905. 
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Deaths  reported,  8,726;  under  five  yean  of  age,  1,007;  princi- 
pal Infectious  diseases  (Bmallpox,  measles,  oerebrosplnal 
meningitis,  diphtheria  and  croup,  diarrheal  diseases,  whoop- 
ing cough,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  congumption)  803;  acute 
lung  diseases  674,  consumption  441,  scarlet  fever  19,  whooping 
cough  S4,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  111,  smallpox  2,  erysipelas 
K,  puerperal  fever  28,  measles  16,  typhoid  fever  31,  diarrheal 
diseases  88,  diphtheria  and  croup  63. 

From  whooping  cough.  New  Tork  12,  Chicago  0,  Philadelphia 
3.  From  scarlet  fever,  Kew  Tork  13,  Philadelphia  1,  Balti- 
more 2,  Providence  1,  Somerville  1,  Pittsfield  1.  From  cere- 
brospinal meningitis,  \ew  York  85,  Chicago  2,  Baltimore  1, 
Providence  2,  Boston  2,  Worcester  3,  Lowell  4,  Lynn  2,  Pitts- 
field  2,  Lawrence  2,  and  Cambridge,  Brockton,  Hnverhiil, 
Chelsea,  Chicopee  and  Watertown,  1  each.  From  smsilpox, 
Chicago  2.  From  erysipelas,  New  York  10,  Chicago  1,  Bal- 
timore 2,  Boston,  Worcester  and  Holyoke,  1  each. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  16,609,377,  for  the  week  ending  March 
18, 190&,the  death-rate  was  15.8.  Deaths  reported  4,740;  acute 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  158,  whooping 
congh  106,  diphtheria  45,  measles  181,  smallpox  2,  scarlet 
fever  36. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  3.0  in  Bournemouth  to  27.4  in 
Portsmouth;  London  15.6,  West  Ham  14.3,  Brighton  15.6, 
Southampton  22.7,  Plymouth  13JS,  Bristol  15.0,  Birmingham 
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16.1,  Leiceater  12.8,  Nottingbam  19.9,  Birkenhead  13.9,  Liver- 
pool 20.3,  Wigan  15.1,  Bolton  17.3,  Manchester  14.6,  Salford 
13.5,  HaUfax  14.9,  Bradford  1S.8,  Leeds  16.9,  Hull  14.6,  Shef- 
field 18.4,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  21.7,  Cardifl  11.9,  Bbondda  21.3, 
Merthyr  Tydfll  18.4,  Wallasey  10.9. 


MKTEOIIOLOOICAL  BBCOBD. 
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BECENT  DEATHS. 

J.  OacROFT  Tamblry,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  a  specialist  in 
diseaaea  of  the  eye  and  ear,  died  on  March  25,  In  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physt- 
ciauB  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  In  1877,  and  was  formerly 
opbtbaimic  surgeon  to  the  Northeastern  Dispensary  and  other 
Institutions. 

Frkdkrick  Danmr,  M.D.,  a  well-known  phyHlclan  of  New 
York,  died  on  March  27,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  bom  In  New  York  City,  on  Feb.  12, 1837,  and  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Brown  Univenitr.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  New  York  Medical  College  In  1863  and  afterwards 
ttudled  for  a  considerable  time  in  Germany. 

Charlks  H.  B.  Zriskr,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  dietl  on  March  25, 
from  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  During  the  two  weeks  before 
his  illness  which  Insteil  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  be  is  stated 
to  have  attended  a  number  of  cases  of  meningitis. 

Richard  H.  Sullivan,  M.D.,  a  prominent  physician  of  the 
Bedfoni  district  of  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  died  on  March  27,  aged 
fiftv  years.  He  was  bom  In  Brooklyn  and  educated  at  Seton 
Hall  in  New  iJeraey.  He  was  graduated  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  In  1883. 

CHARLI8  A.  Oloott.  M.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  died  from  pneu- 
monia on  March  30,  in  the  fifty-first  vear  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
native  of  Brooklyn,  and  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Cornelius  Olcott. 
He  was  graduated  from  Bellevue  Hospital  College  In  1876,  and 
at  diflierent  times  was  surgeon  of  the  Brooklyn  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  ISth  B^ment,  New  York  State  National 
Guard.  He  was  alao  on  the  attending  ataif  of  St.  John's 
Hoapital. 

William  Bodrnhamrr,  M.D.,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
died  on  March  81,  from  pneumonia,  in  the  ninety-seventh  year 
of  bis  age.  He  practiced  at  different  times  in  New  York  City 
and  In  Washington,  and  was  the  family  pliysician  of  the  late 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  Qovernor  Curtln  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  prominent  persons.  He  was  an  authority  on  Intestinal 
diseases  and  wrote  a  book  on  rectal  medication.  He  was  also 
a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  medical  literature.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  oldest  resident  of  the  town  of  New 
Rochelle. 

Frank  H.  Bicr,  M.D.,  a  well-known  aurgeon  of  Pa.ssalc 
N.  J.,  died  on  March  28.  While  engai<e<l  in  performing  an 
operation  at  the  Passaic  General  Hospital  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  be  was  seized  with  a  sudden  faintness,  and  soon  after 
being  conveyed  to  bis  residence  he  expired.  He  was  seventy- 
five  years  okl. 


THE  DINNER  TO  DR.  OSLER. 

Those  desiring  invitations  to  subscribe  to  the  Osier  dinner 
can  obtain  the  same  by  applying  to  the  chairman.  Dr.  James 
Tyson,  1606  Sprace  St.,  PhUadelphla,  until  April  20. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  BBCEIVED. 

Ten  Lectures  on  Biochemistry  of  Moacle  and  Nerve.  Br 
W.  D.  Halliburton,  M.D.,  F.R.8.  Illustrated.  PhlladelpbU: 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.    1904. 

Pneumonia  and  Pneamococcus  Infections.  By  Robert  B. 
Preble,  A.B.,  M.D.    Illustrated.    Chicago:  Cloyd  J.  Head  A 

Co.    1905. 

A  Compend  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Daniel  E. 
Hughes,  M.D.  Seventh  Revised  Edition.  Edited,  revised  and 
in  parts  rewritten  by  Samuel  Horton  Brown,  M.D.  Illus- 
trated.   Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.    1904. 

Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  for 
Epileptics  for  the  Year  ending  September  80,  1904. 

Gibt  es  eine  Pr&disposttion  filr  Krabs  und  worin  best«lit  ale? 
Von  Max  Schailer.    Reprint. 

University  of  California  Publications.  PbysiolOKy.  On  the 
Toxicity  Of  Distilled  Water  for  the  Fresh- Water  Oammarua. 
Suppression  of  this  Toxicity  by  the  Addition  of  Small  Qnanti- 
ties  of  Sodium  Chloride.   By  O.  BuDot. 

Regarding  Hamlet's  Sanity,  and  a  Few  Quotations  tnm 
Shakspere  showing  his  Acquaintance  with  Medical  and  Other 
Sciences.    By  John  W.  Wainwright,,  M.D.    Reprint. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  L.  Har- 
rison Mettler,  A.M.,  M.D.  IHustrated.  Chicago:  Clevefauid 
Press.    1905. 

Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts.    Boston:  1901. 

Clinical  Hematology.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Examiaa- 
tlon  of  the  Blood  with  Reference  to  Diagnosis.  By  John  C. 
Da  Costa,  Jr.,  M.D.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  EBbrged. 
Illustrated.    Philadelphia :  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.    1905. 

A  Dictionary  of  New  Medical  Terras,  including  upwards  of 
38,000  words  and  many  useful  tables,  being  a  supi^ment  to 
"  An  Illustrated  Dlotlonary  of  Medicine,  B1ok>gy,  and  Allied 
Sciences."  By  George  'M.  Gould,  A.M.,  M.D.  Baaed  upon 
recent  Scientific  Literature.  Philadelphia:  P.  BtoklatoB's  Son 
&  Co.    1906. 

An  Analvtlcal  Study  of  Twenty-eldit  Cases  of  Arteritis, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Gout  and  Its  Treatmeot.  By  Cbarle* 
C.  Ransom,  M.D.    Reprints. 

University  of  California  Pgblluations.  PbysiolM^.  Furtker 
Experiments  on  Heterogeneous  Hybrldizathm  in  Sehlnoderms. 
By  Jacques  Loeb.  Influence  of  Calchim  and  Barium  on  tbe 
Secretory  Activity  of  the  Kidney.    By  John  Bruce  MacOallun. 

Note  on  the  Galvanotropic  Reactions  of  the  Medusa  Poly- 
orchis  Penicillata  A.  Agasslz.    By  Frank  W.  Bancroft. 

Bacteriology  and  the  Public  Health.  By  George  Newman, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  D.P.H.  Third  EdiUoa.  lUuatrated.  Phila- 
delphia :  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.    1904. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Publishing  (1804r-190i).  A  Brief 
Historical  Account  of  the  House  of  William  Wood  and  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    New  York :  William  Wood  ft  Co.    1904. 

Some  Statistics  of  Garbage  Disposal  for  the  Larger  American 
Cities  In  1902.    C.-E.  A.  Winslow  and  P.  Hansen.    BeprinU 

The  Sanitary  Dangers  of  Certain  Occupations.  Bv  C.-B.  A. 
Winslow,  S.M.    Reprint. 

The  Occurrence  of  the  Colon  Bacillus  on  the  Handa.    By  C- 

E.  A.  Winslow.    Reprint. 

Manual  of  Operating  Surgery.  By  John  Falrbatni  BiBoie. 
A.M.,  CM.  IMustrated.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Sob  A 
Co.    1905. 

On  Uniformity  In  Pelvic  and  Cranial  Measurementa.    Br  A. 

F.  A.  King.  M.D.    Reprint. 

The  Climatic  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  TubercukMla.  Bv  A. 
F.  A.  King,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.    Reprint. 

New  Etiology  and  Prophylaxis  of  Appendicitis.  By  A.  F.  A. 
King,  M.D.    Reprint. 

Some  Papers  on  Pneumonia.  By  Beverley  Bobinaon,  M.D. 
Reprint. 

Blakiston's  Quiz-Compends.  A  Compend  of  the  Dfaeaaea  of 
the  Bye  and  Refraction,  including  Treatment  and  Surgerv. 
By  George  M.  Gould,  A.M.,  M.D.,  and  Walter  L.  Pyle,  A.M., 
M.D.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  Iliustraled. 
Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  A  Co.    1904. 

Transactions  of  the  Twenty-aixth  Annual  Me^ng  »f  the 
American  Laryngologlcal  Association  held  at  AUantie  CUr, 
K.  J.,  June  2d,  3a  and  4th,  1904. 

The  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary  Tract,  VeneitBl 
and  Sexual  Diseases.  A  Text-book  for  Students  and  Practi- 
tioners. By  G.  Frank  Lydston,  M.D.  Revised  Edition.  Ilhis- 
trated.    Philadelphia:  F.  A.  Davis  Company.    1904. 

Text-book  of  Insanity.  Based  on  Cllaieal  OfaaerratloBs. 
For  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine.  By  Dr.  K.  von 
Kraflt-Eblng.  Authorized  translation  from  the  last  Qerman 
edition  by  Charles  Gilbert  Chaddock,  M.D.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Frederick  Peterson,  M.O.  Philadelphia:  F.  A. 
Davis  Company.    1906. 
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CANCER  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  MOUTH  * 

THB  nCPOBTANCE  OF  BABLY  DIAGNOSIS  OF  CANCEB 

IN  AND  ABOUT  THB  MOUTH. 

BT  rmmDmaa  a.  oosa,  m .d.,  bobtok. 

Eaklt  cancerous  lesions  of  the  mouth  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes:  fiist,  those  which, 
benign  in  themselves,  are  liable  to  result  by 
degeneration  in  carcinoma,  and  second,  those  in 
which  the  clinical  characteristics  of  carcinoma 
are  already  evident.  Of  the  first  class  are  leuco- 
plakia,  warts,  ulceration,  fissures  and  tubercles. 
In  the  second,  besides  the  malignant  character- 
istics above  stated,  we  find  induration  at  the  base 
of  the  lesion  with  ulceration,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  a  foul  discharge. 

We  cannot  dismiss  from  our  calculation  the 
benign  forms,  since  at  any  time  they  may  mani- 
fest malignant  characteristics.  We  cannot  always 
treat  a  benign  lesion  as  malignant  because  it  may 
require  an  extensive  operation,  which  the  danger 
caused  by  its  presence  does  not  always  justify. 
We  must  therefore  decide  in  which  cases  we 
should  operate  on  the  benign  growth  at  once, 
and  in  what  others  we  must  be  content  to  watch 
for  symptoms  of  degeneration. 

The  form  of  malignant  lesion  of  the  mouth 
which  has  the  longest  period  of  incubation,  if 
one  may  use  that  expression,  is  leucoplakia,  a 
disease  manifested  by  white  patches  in  the  mucous 
membrane.  These  patches,  which  are  smooth, 
white  and  glistening,  resemble,  and  indeed 
microecopically  are,  scar  tissue.  They  may  occur 
on  the  tongue,  on  the  inside  of  the  lips,  on  the 
gums  and  perhaps  on  the  palate.  They  fre- 
quently appear  in  the  region  where  an  irritation 
occurs,  as,  for  instance,  where  a  tooth  rubs  against 
the  tongue,  or  the  mouth-piece  of  a  pipe  touches 
the  buccal  membrane.  Constitutionally,  patches 
of  leucoplakia  are  often  due  to  syphilis,  although 
not  necessarily  so.  In  smokers  who  are  also 
syphilitica  they  seem  to  be  most  common. 
Patches  of  leucoplakia  frequently  degenerate 
into  epithelioma  after  a  variable  time.  We  have 
had  cases  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
in  which  a  period  of  twenty  years  has  elapsed 
between  the  appearance  of  the  patches  and  their 
eventuation  in  carcinoma. 

Leucoplakia  may  appear  in  single  or  multiple 
form  and  is  not  characterized  by  an  indurated 
base  or  by  ulceration.  When  carcinoma  super- 
venes, an  ulceration  appears  on  the  border  of 
the  patch  of  leucoplaloa  and  microscopical  ex- 
aminaticm  shows  the  formatioa  of  carcinoma 
about  the  ulceration.  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  mean  that  ulceration  close  to  such  a  patch  is 
diagnostic  of  the  presence  of  carcinoma,  for 
benign  ulcerations  are  also  observed.  Yet  an 
ulceration  near  a  patch  of  leucoplakia  justifies, 
in  my  opinion,  a  microscopical  examination, 
whether  induration  of  the  base  be  present  or  not. 

*Tbe  foUowins  pw«re  on  "  The  Bceulta  of  the  Treatment  of  Canoer 
ID  and  about  ine  Mouth,"  weie  read  at  a  meetins  of  the  Section 
for  Stnceiy,  SuffoUc  Diatxiet  Btanohof  Til«  Maatwcbusetts  Medical 
Sooisty,  TA.  1,  180B. 


To  be  classed  among  malignant  lesions  other 
than  leucoplakia  is  also  simple  ulceration.  This 
may  occur  on  all  portions  of  the  mouth,  tongue 
and  soft  palate.  It  is  usually  caused  either  by 
local  irritation,  as  a  bad  tooth,  or  some  irritation, 
such  as  a  pipe,  or  by  diseases,  such  as  syphiUs, 
tuberculosis  or  luptus.  Practically  lupus  and 
tuberculosis  can  be  diagnosed  by  the  wide,  shallow 
appearance  of  the  ulcer  with  ite  undermined, 
irregular  edges  and  its  lack  of  induration.  The 
general  condition  of  the  patient  and  failure  to 
find  elsewhere  evidences  of  the  disease  are  also 
points  to  be  noted.  Ulcerations  from  tubercu- 
losis and  lupus  are  far  less  frequent  than  those 
of  syphilis  or  even  those  of  traumatic  origin. 
Practically,  sjrphilis  and  trauma  (the  latter  name 
including  all  forms  of  local  irritation)  form  the 
main  classes  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

In  excluding  syphilis  we  must  remember  that, 
as  ulcers  are  caused  by  the  tertiary  form,  we 
should  look  for  all  evidences  of  this  stage  of  the 
disease.  Tertiary  ulcerations  may  occur  at  any 
point  in  the  mouth  or  on  the  tongue,  but  espe- 
cially upon  the  soft  palate.  They  may  be  mul- 
tiple and  associated  with  other  syphilitic  lesions 
in  the  mouth  or  nose.  By  careful  examination 
we  can  often  find  the  scars  of  earlier  lesions  on 
tongue,  palate  or  posterior  wall.  The  nostrils 
should  be  minutely  examined  for  past  or  present 
necrosis  of  the  septum  or  turbinates.  Perfora- 
tion of  the  bony  septum,  even  where  it  causes 
no  external  deformity  whatever,  is  often  found, 
and  when  present  is  almost  absolute  evidence 
of  pre-existing  s3rphiliB.  No  practical,  valuable 
rule  can  be  given  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  ulcer 
itself  except  the  stony  feel  of  the  induration.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  history  is  not  of  value  in 
such  cases.  Treatment  by  syphilitic  medication 
is  of  course  a  sure  test  but  is  time  consuming,  and 
the  feeling  at  present  is  that  no  delay  in  the  re- 
movfd  of  the  carcinoma  is  permissible.  Never- 
theless, when  the  diagnosis  is  doubtful  and  it 
can  be  made  in  no  other  way,  the  writer  believes 
that  anti-syphilitic  treatment  should  be  tried. 
Not  longer  than  a  week,  using  large  doses  of 
iodide,  is  necessary  to  establish  a  diagnosis,  and 
a  favorable  improvement  may  sometimes  be 
noticed  in  less  time. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  as  a  further  aid  to 
diagnosis  between  carcinomatous  and  syphilitic 
lissions,  that  the  former  are  far  more  apt  to  be 
found  in  the  middle  third  of  the  toilgue  than  else- 
where; whereas  the  specific  lesions  have  no  special 
localization. 

Traumatic  ulcerations  may,  under  careful 
examination,  almost  always  be  ^sociated  with 
their  causes.  A  sharp  tooth  near  the  site  of 
ulceration,  in  a  position  such  that  the  tongue 
in  its  movements  may  rub  against  it,  is  the  most 
common  of  these,  and  such  ulcerations  usually 
heal  with  rapidity  as  soon  as  the  cause  is  removed. 

Finally,  given  an  ulceration  the  character  of 
which  inclines  us  strongly  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
carcinomatous,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  mode 
of  procedure.  If  there  is  no  room  for  reasonable 
doubt,  the  patient  should  be  at  once  operated 
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upon  radically,  a  small  wedge  being  removed  at 
the  time  of  operation  and  examined  by  a  com- 
petent pathologist  before  proceeding  further 
with  the  operation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
rsafionable  doubt  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
growth,  the  same  procedure  —  namely,  excision  of 
a  small  wedge-sTiaped  piece,  —  may  be  practiced 
under  cocaine,  taking  care  to  cut  wide  of  the  lesion 
into  healthy  tissue,  both  to  avoid  any  danger  of 
starting  metastases  by  the  incision  and  also  to 
afford  the  pathologist  a  comparison  between  the 
healthy  and  diseased  tissue.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  are  brought  together  by  suture  and  unite 
very  quickly.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  examina- 
tion of  the  piece  so  removed,  and  if  malignant 
radical  operation  should  follow  as  soon  as  possible. 
Most  important  of  all  is  it  that  the  practitioner 
should  follow  up  suspicious  cases  until  no  doubt 
remains  in  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  growth.  Patients  constantly  present  them- 
selves to  the  clinics  with  advanced  carcinoma, 
neither  they  nor  their  physicians  having  regarded 
the  earlier  symptoms  as  of  importance. 

thk  results  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  tonsils, 
tongue,  and  jaws,  operated  on  at  the 
massachusetts  general  hospital  during 
the  eight  years  from  january  1,  1892,  to 
January  1,  1900. 

BT  FABBAB  COBB,  II.D.,  BOVTON, 

Surgem  to  (hU-PatiaiU  at  Ike  MauadmuUt  General  Hotpiial, 

AMD 
CHANNINQ  O.  BlUltOIfS,  U.D.,  BOSTON, 

For  On  Divinon  of  Surgery   of   the  Medieal  Seltool  of  Harvard 
VninrHiu. 

This  series  is  comprised  of  ninety-two  consecu- 
tive cases  of  cancer  involving  the  mouth  that 
were  observed  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  during  the  eight  years  from  Jan.  1, 
1892,  to  Jan.  1,  1900.  They  have  been  divided 
for  convenience  into  four  classes:  (1)  Cancer 
of  the  tongue,  or  floor  of  the  mouth  involving 
the  tongue.  (2)  Cancer  of  the  tonsil,  which 
includes  two  cases  of  cancer  arising  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  but  involving 
the  fauces  at  the  time  of  observation.  (3)  Can- 
cer of  the  upper  jaw,  including  those  arising  from 
the  antrum,  alveolar  process,  or  hard  palate;  and 
(4)  cancer  of  the  lower  jaw,  arising  either  from 
the  mucous  membrane  over  the  alveolar  process 
or  more  deeply  placed,  having  a  glandular  origin, 
but  soon  involving  the  bone.  Not  all  were  oper- 
ated upon;  some  being  too  far  advanced  at  the 
time  01  consultation,  while  others  refused  opera- 
tion on  being  told  the  probable  result.  In  many, 
also,  operatioiv  was  undertaken  only  as  a  last 
resort  in  the  hope  of  relieving  symptoms.  Eighty- 
three  cases  have  been  followed,  while  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  result  could  be  obtained  in  nine. 
Both  operated  and  unoperated  cases  were  followed 
to  enable  conclusions  to  be  drawn  in  comparing 
the  two  classes. 

The  results  obtained  have  been  very  interesting 
and  have  occasioned  considerable  surprise,  com- 
pletely upsetting  the  preconceived  idea  that 
QHnc^T  of  the  mouth  was  a  hopeless  disease,  and  I 


that  if  the  patient  survived  the  operation  he 
would  surely  die  in  a  short  time  from  recurrence. 

The  information  sought  from  the  cases  was 
whether  there  were  any  cures,  whether  life  was 
prolonged  and  made  more  bearable  by  operation, 
the  relative  value  of  the  palliative  and  radical 
operation,  and  the  operative  mortality.  The 
statistics  seem  to  be  fair,  but  there  is  a  possibility 
of  several  of  the  cases  not  heard  from  being  alive, 
as  the  patients  represent  the  floating  population, 
and  are  hard  to  locate  when  alive,  but  are  easily 
found  in  the  state  records  if  dead. 

The  males  were  much  more  frequently  affected 
than  the  females,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
actual  numbers  being  71  males  and  21  feniales. 
Many  of  the  histories,  unfortunately,  were  too 
vague  to  allow  any  conclusions  as  to  the  predis- 
posing cause  to  be  drawn.  Almost  all  used  alco- 
hol and  tobacco  and  many  dated  the  first  symp- 
tom from  trouble  with  the  teeth,  but  as  in  this 
class  of  patient  bad  teeth  are  the  rule,  too  much 
stress  should  not  be  laid  on  this  point. 

The  average  age  was  fifty-four  and  one  third 
years.  Taken  by  decades  that  from  fifty  to  sixty 
years  gave  the  largest  number  of  cases,  sixty  to 
seventy  years  came  next,  with  the  decade  from 
forty  to  fifty,  third.  The  extremes  in  age  were 
seventy-four  years  and  twenty-one  years,  the 
latter  being  the  youngest  case  found  in  a  super- 
ficial examination  of  the  literature.  The  opera- 
tion consisted  of  everything  from  a  simple  curett- 
ing, or  excision  of  the  tumor,  to  a  complete 
removal  of  the  tongue,  or  jaw,  with  an  elaborate 
dissection  of  the  triangles  of  the  neck.  Six  cases 
dibd  soon  after  operation,  giving  an  operative 
mortality  of  10%.  One  of  these  cases,  however, 
died  of  general  purulent  peritonitis,  as  proved 
by  autopsy,  which  was  in  no  way  brought  about 
by  the  operation.  Excluding  this  case  there  was 
a  mortality  of  8}%,  five  cases,  which,  considering 
the  age  of  the  patients  and  the  usual  severity  of 
the  operation,  does  not  seem  excessive.  One 
case  died  of  shock,  one  of  delirium  tremens,  and 
three  of  sepsis.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
was  not  a  single  death  from  pneumonia,  a  com- 
plication so  often  feared  and  upon  which  so  much 
stress  is  laid.  There  have  been  eight  cases  of 
cures  following  operation,  all  of  which  are  alive 
and  well  to-day,  the  time  from  the  date  of  opera- 
tion varying  from  four  to  thirteen  years.  A 
ninth  case,  which  should  be  regarded  as  a  cure, 
lived  four  years  after  operation  and  then  returned 
to  the  hospital  with  a  sarcoma  from  which  he 
died  four  months  later.  In  all  cases  of  cures 
there  is  a  pathological  report  with  microscoiHC 
examination  mtule  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Whitney.  (These 
cases  will  be  reported  more  in  detail  in  their 
proper  classes.) 

Nearly  all  the  cases  where  pathological  exam- 
ination was  made,  showed,  on  microscopic 
examination,  squamous  cell  carcinoma,  there 
being  one  case  each  of  adeno-carcinoma,  alve- 
olar carcinoma,  and  carcinoma  arising  from  an 
aberrant  fragment  of  the  thyroid  gland  at  the 
foramen  cecum  of  the  tongue. 

On  the  whole,  life  in  the  operated  cases  was 
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longer  than  in  those  where  no  operation  was 
performed,  thirty-three  of  the  former  living  over 
one  year  from  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms 
to  nineteen  of  the  latter.  The  figures  of  cases 
living  over  a  year  from  the  time  of  observation 
are  more  striking,  being  23  against  5.  Of 
course  some  were  too  far  advanced  at  the  time 
of  admission  and  were  refused  as  inoperable,  but 
the  greater  number  of  unoperated  caaes  refused 
operation  when  its  severity  and  the  small  hope 
of  ultimate  cure  were  explained  to  them. 

Regarded  individuaDy,  the  most  interesting 
series  of  cases,  and  the  only  one  large  enough  to 
justify  conclusions,  is,  that  of  cancers  of  the 
tongue:  Of  these  there  were  54  cases,  of  which 
34  were  operated  upon  with  an  immediate  mor- 
tality of  8^%. 

In  all  of  these  cases  where  a  pathological  ex- 
amination was  made  the  diagnosis  was  squamous 
cell  cancer,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  malig- 
nant aberrant  thyroid.  TTiere  was  only  one  case 
of  leucoplakia  which  presented  a  small  ulcerated 
nodule  near  the  base  of  the  tongue,  thought 
probably  malignant.  The  patient  refused  opera- 
tion and  died  of  cancer  of  the  tongue  eight  years 
later.  Although  leucoplakia  is  often  given  as  a 
predisposing  cause,  this  is  the  only  case  of  which 
the  records  make  any  mention.  Two  forms  of 
cancer  of  the  tongue  are  recognized,  one  where 
the  growth  starts  from  the  epidermis  and  is  first 
seen  as  a  small  ulcer,  and  the  second  where  it 
starts  from  the  mucous  glands  and  is  present  at 
an  early  stage  as  a  small  hard  nodule  ulcerating 
later,  but  at  one  time  having  a  distinct  nodular 
phase.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  differ- 
entiate these  two  variaties  from  the  involved 
stories  told  by  the  patients.  The  average  age 
was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years,  and  the  males 
more  frequently  affected,  as  naturally  would  be 
expected.  The  operations  consisted  of  every- 
thing from  the.  simple  excision  of  a  V-shaped 
piece  of  the  tongue,  including  the  growth,  to  the 
removal  of  the  entire  oi^an  and  dissection  of  the 
triangles  of  the  neck.  Strange  at  it  may  seem, 
there  were  more  cures  following  comparatively 
simple  operations  than  the  more  radical  ones,  but 
this  is  probably  explained  by  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tients. This  point  will  be  touched  upon  later 
in  the  paper.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  lym- 
phatics in  the  tongue,  infection  of  the  lymph 
nodes  undoubtedly  occurs  early,  and  it  is  said 
that  recurrence  is  in  the  cervical  lymph  nodes 
rather  than  locally.  In  this  series  of  cases, 
however,  the  reverse  has  been  true,  more  recurring 
locally  than  in  the  glands. 

Of  the  34  operated  cases,  4  are  alive  and  well 
to-day;  2  thirteen  years  after  operation,  1  six 
years  after  operation,  and  1  four  years  after 
operation.  A  fifth  case  lived  four  and  a  half 
years  and  then  died  of  sarcoma.  Including  this 
as  a  cure  of  the  original  carcinoma,  the  percentage 
of  cures  is  14.3%.  That  life  was  prolonged  by 
operation  is  imdoubted,  as  shown  by  the  figures 
on  the  chart,  being  eleven  months  longer  from 
the  first  symptoms  and  fourteen  and  seven  tenths 
months  from  the  tinoe  of  observation.  The  cures  all 


occurred  in  old  cases,  the  patients  being  seventy, 
seventy-four,  sixty-two  and  sixty-two  respec- 
tively. The  fifth  case,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
an  exception  to  this,  being  extremely  young,  but 
twenty-one  years  old.  The  detailed  history  of 
these  cases  is  as  follows: 

Casb  I:  Dr.  J.  G.  Warren.  —  Female,  seventy  years 
of  age.  Entered  hospital  Nov.  14,  1892.  Two  years 
before  entrance  a  lump  on  the  right  side  of  the  tongue 
was  removed  under  cocaine  by  her  physician.  Some 
was  left,  however,  which  for  eight  months  had  been 
increasing  rapidly  in  size.  Examination  showed  the 
whole  ri^t  Bide  of  the  tongue,  from  the  fauces  to  the 
Up,  occupied  by  a  large,  hard,  sloughing  timior  which 
in  places  crossed  the  median  line.  No  glands  could  be 
felt  in  the  neck.  The  tongue  was  drawn  out  through 
the  mouth  with  mlk  sutures  passed  through  its  body 
and  the  anterior  three  quarters  amputat«i  by  a  V- 
shaped  indsion.  The  wound  was  closed  with  silk. 
The  patient  made  a  good  recovery  and  was  discharged 
well.  In  January,  1901,  she  returned  and  a  nodule 
the  mze  of  a  walnut,  whidi  had  appeared  on  the  stump 
of  the  tongue,  was  removed  by  Dr.  Warren  by  a  simple 
operation.  Microscopic  examination  of  both  specimens 
showed  epidermoid  cancer.  The  patient  is  still  alive 
and  well,  thirteen  years  after  the  first  operation,  and 
^ows  no  fflgn  of  recurrence.  The  patient  is  now 
dghty-three  years  old,  she  talks  very  indistinctly,  but 
has  apparently  UtUe  difficulty  in  taking  food. 

Case  II:  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren.  —  Male,  seventy-four 
years  of  age.  Entered  hospital  Dec.  14,  1892.  One 
year  before  entrance,  patient  noticed  a  small  lump 
under  the  tip  of  his  tongue  which  dowly  increased  in 
size  but  caused  no  pain  and  but  little  mconvenience. 
Examination  showed  an  indurated  ulcerating  tumor 
the  fflze  of  a  lobih's  egg  under  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
No  glands  could  be  felt  in  the  neck.  At  operation  an 
incdsion  was  made  under  the  symphysis  and  carried 
wp  tiurough  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  The  tongue  was 
then  drawn  through  the  incision  and  its  antenor  half, 
including  the  tumor  and  the  siurounding  tissue,  re- 
moved by  a  V-shaped  inrasion.  The  wound  in 
the  mouth  was  dosed  with  silk  and  the  skin  with 
silkworm  gut.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery 
and  was  discharged  in  a  short  time  well.  The  patient 
was  heard  from  in  January,  1905,  thirteen  years  after 
operation.  He  is  in  perfect  health,  but  rather  feeble. 
He  is  eighty-seven  years  old. 

Case  III:  Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot.  —  Male,  tnxty-two  years 
of  age.  Entered  hospital  Feb.  25,  1899.  Seven 
months  previous  patient  had  noticed  a  small  lump 
on  the  left  side  of  the  tongue  which  had  caused  him 
no  pain  or  inconvenience.  On  examination  there  was 
found  a  nodule  on  the  left  side  of  the  tongue  about  one 
inch  from  tihe  tip,  which  was  about  the  size  of  a  filbert, 
hard  but  not  mcerated.  Several  small,  hard  glands 
could  be  felt  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  and  under  the 
angle  of  the  jaw.  At  operation  an  incision  was  first 
made  under  the  jaw  and  the  lingual  artery  tied,  the 
tongue  was  then  drawn  out  through  the  mouth,  rolit 
down  the  middle  and  the  left  half  removed.  The 
edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  were  approximated 
with  catgut  and  the  skin  wound  under  the  jaw  dosed 
with  sUlworm  gut.  No  attempt  was  made  to  remove 
the  glands.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  specimen 
showed  epidermoid  cancer.  The  patient  made  a  good 
recovery  and  was  discharged  well.  In  response  to  a 
letter  he  reported  to  the  hospital  on  Jan.  20,  1905, 
almost  fflx  years  after  operation,  in  perfect  health.  He 
spoke  distinctly  and  had  no  trouble  in  eating;  there  was 
no  sign  of  recurrence. 

QjfiM  TV:  Pi,  M,  B,  Ridwrdson,— Jilftle,  sixty-two 
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years  of  age.  Entered  hospital  January,  1897.  One 
year  before  the  patient  had  noticed  a  sore  on  the  side  of 
his  tongue  which  diminished  in  size  when  he  stopped 
smoking,  but  for  two  months  previous  to  entrance  to 
the  hospital  grew  rapidly.  Examination  showed  a 
hard,  indurated  growth  occupjring  all  the  left  eide  of 
the  tongue  from  the  fauces  to  the  tip,  foul  and  slough- 
ing. T^ere  were  many  large  lymph  nodes  in  the  left 
side  of  the  neck.  At  operation  an  incision  was  made 
imder  the  lower  jaw  on  the  left  and  carried  into  the 
mouth,  after  first  tying  the  lingual  artery.  The  tongue 
was  then  drawn  oUt  through  the  incision  and  ampu- 
tated at  a  level  with  the  circumvallate  papiUse  on  the 
left  and  half  an  inch  farther  forward  on  the  right. 
Thorough  dissection  of  the  glands  in  the  neck  was  made 
and  the  skin  wounds  dosed  with  silkworm  gut;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  being  approximated 
with  catgut.  The  pathological  examination  of  the 
specimen  showed  it  to  be  epidermoid  cancer.  The 
patient  was  discharged  well  after  a  rapid  recovery  and 
was  examined  in  1901,  fom*  years  later,  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son, at  which  time  he  was  found  to  be  in  perfect  health 
with  no  sign  of  recurrence. 

Cash  V:  Dr.  F.  B.  Harrington.  —  Male,  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  Entered  hospital  Sept.  15,  1893.  Four 
weeks  previous  the  patient  had  noticed  a  small  lump 
under  the  tip  of  the  tongue  on  the  right  side.  On 
examination  an  ulcer  the  size  of  a  ten-cent  piece  was 
found  in  that  position  over  a  small  indurated  area. 
At  operation  a  triangular  piece  of  tongue,  including 
the  growth,  was  removed  through  the  mouth  and  the 
cut  edges  of  the  tongue  approximated  with  silk  sutures. 
Microscopic  examination  of  the  specimen  showed 
typical .  epidermoid  cancer.  The  patient  remained 
perfectly  well  for  four  years,  but  returned  to  the  hospi- 
tal in  October,  1897,  with  a  liunp  the  size  of  a  walnut 
imder  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  the  ri^t,  involving  the 
base  of  the  tongue.  At  operation  a  complete  excision 
of  the  tongue  was  done  by  Kocher's  method.  The 
microscopic  examination  of  this  specimen  showed 
small,  round-cell  sarcoma.  The  patient  made  a  good 
recovery  and  was  discharged  well  but  died  four  months 
later  of  recinrence. 

Of  cancers  involving  the  tonsils  there  were 
eight  cases,  in  only  two  of  which  was  an  attempt 
made  to  remove  the  whole  growth.  All  these 
cases  have  been  traced  and  are  dead,  but  the  num- 
ber is  so  small  that  it  does  not  seem  justifiable  to 
draw  conclusions  from  them  alone,  although  they 
are  included  in  the  table,  embodying  all  the  cases. 

There  were  15  cases  of  cancer  of  the  upper 
jaw,  on  11  of  which  operations  were  performed 
without  mortality.  Most  of  these  cases  arose 
either  from  the  antrum  or  the  alveolar  process 
of  the  jaw,  six  each,  only  one  originating  on  the 
hard  palate.  Fourteen  of  these  cases  have  been 
followed  and  all  but  two  are  dead,  the  average 
length  of  life  being  in  the  operated  cases  38.75 
months.  But  two  of  the  nine  operated  cases 
followed  died  within  a  year,  one  lived  three  years, 
two  lived  four  and  a  half  years  a^d  one  is  alive 
and  well  to-day.     His  history  is  as^foUows: 

Dr.  J.  W.  Elliott.  —  Male,  eixty-six  years  of  age. 
Entered  hospital  in  June,  1897.  For  eight  wedm 
previous  to  his  entrance  he  had  noticed  some  swelling 
of  lus  left  cheek  associated  with  shooting  pains.  Ex- 
amination showed  a  tumor  of  the  left  upper  jaw  pre- 
sumably arising  from  the  antrum,  which  caused  con- 
siderable bulging  downwards  of  the  hard  palate  and 
extended  upwards  to  the  floor  of  Uie  orbit,  and  was 


seen  externally  as  a  sweUing  of  the  cihedE.  At  opet»- 
tion  a  complete  excision  of  the  iq>per  jaw  was  done, 
the  specimen  on  microscopic  examination  showing 
alveolar  carcinoma.  The  patient  made  a  good  recov- 
ery and  is  alive  and  well  t(Mlay,  ei^t  years  later.  He 
is  actively  engaged  in  his  trade,  that  of  a  blacksmitli. 

One  other  case  of  partial  excision  is  alive  and 
well  to-day,  six  years  after  operation,  that  of  a 
man  with  a  f  ungating  ulcer  of  the  cheek  involving 
the  bone,  this  case  probably  started,  however, 
as  a  rodent  ulcer. 

Of  cancer  of  the  lower  jaw  there  were  15  cases 
during  this  period  of  seven  years,  on  12  of  which 
operation  was  performed,  which  in  nearly  all 
was  complete  and  radical.  There  were  two 
deaths  following  operation,  giving  a  mortality 
of  16f%. 

All  the  cases  were  followed  and  all  but  two  are 
dead,  no  other  cases  operated  upon  living  over. 
one  year.  One  case,  however,  deemed  too  far 
advanced  for  operation,  lived  two  and  one-half 
years.  The  two  cures  were  in  the  two  most 
favorable  cases.  One  was  a  fungating  ulcer  on 
the  gum,  which  was  removed  with  a  large  por^ 
tion  of  the  alveolar  process,  a  comparatively 
minor  operation.  The  growth  on  examination 
proved  to  be  malignant  papilloma.  The  patient 
is  alive  and  well  to-day,  eight  years  after 
operation. 

The  other  case  was  a  woman  forty-five  years 
of  age  who  presented  an  ulcerating  tumor  on  the 
alveolar  process  the  size  of  an  almond.  At  opera- 
tion the  growth  with  a  portion  of  the  alveolar 
process  was  removed  and  on  pathological  exam- 
ination proved  to  be  a  squamous  cell  carcinoma. 
The  jaw  was  not  resect^  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  remove  the  glands  from  the  neck.  The 
patient  is  alive  and  well  to-day,  six  years  after 
operation. 

This  series  of  cases  shows  that  although  in 
malignant  disease  around  the  mouth  the  prog- 
nosis is  very  grave,  a  certain  percentage  of  pa- 
tients are  ciued  by  operation.  Age  seems  to  be 
a  very  important  factor,  the  malignancy  of  the 
disease  diminishing  as  age  increases,  the  two 
longest  cures,  thirteen  years,  occurring  in  old 
people,  seventy  and  seventy-four  years  respec- 
tively, at  the  time  of  operation. 

The  relief  of  symptoms  following  operation 
could  not  be  determined;  but  in  many  cases  where 
it  was  possible  to  communicate  with  friends 
there  was  alleviation  of  symptoms,  varying  in 
length  of  time,  in  all  but  one  case. 

Cancer  of  the  tonsil  is  the  least  favorable  to 
operation.  This  is  to  be  expected  as  its  anatomi- 
cal relation  is  such  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  remove  it  with  a  good  margin  of  healthy 
tissue,  if  it  is  involved  in  a  malignant  growth. 

Next  to  cancer  of  the  tonsil  that  of  the  lower 
jaw  seems  to  be  the  most  malignant,  returning 
soon  after  a  radical  operation  and  causing  death 
within  a  year.] 

Life,  in  cancers  of  the  upper  jaw,  seems  to  be 
prolonged  more  than  in  any  other  type  of  disease 
involving  the  mouth,  although  the  hope  of  ulti- 
mate cure  is  no  greater.    If  one  called  eases 
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living  three  years  without  a  recurrence  cured, 
there  would  be  in  this  series  five  cases,  or  60%, 
but  three  of  these  cases  died  after  this  length  of 
time  of  recurrence,  two  even  surviving  four  and  a 
half  years  after  operation,  but  eventually  suc- 
cumbing to  the  disease. 

In  cancer  of  the  tongue,  life  certainly  was  con- 
siderably prolonged  and  there  was  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  cures  than  is  generally 
supposed.  These  cures,  however,  bore  no  rela- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  growth  or  the  extent  of  the 
operation.  In  but  one  of  the  cures  was  a  radictd 
operation  done.  In  two  the  disease  was  appar- 
ently too  far  advanced  to  offer  any  chance  of 
cure,  half  of  the  tongue  being  involved  from  the 
tip  to  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  but  these  people 
were  of  advanced  age,  a  time  when  the  malig- 
nancy of  cancer  is  somewhat  diminished.  It 
must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  however,  that 
the  sim^de  minor  operation  is  advocated  in  this 
disease,  and  it  is  probable  that  had  as  extensive 
operation  been  done  in  all  cases  the  percentage 
of  cures  would  have  been  larger.  The  writers 
believe  that  all  operations  for  cancer  should  be 
as  radical  as  possible.  Thus  Butlin  in  199  cases, 
where  a  radical  operation  was  done,  reports  20% 
of  cures;  and  Laison,  cited  by  Yon  Bergmann, 
34%.  This  operation  as  done  in  Germany, 
however,  is  very  extensive,  the  operative  mor- 
tality varying  up  to  25%.  Both  the  above 
observers  fail  to  state  whether  their  cases  were 
selected  or  represented  a  consecutive  series. 
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20.9  mos. 
12.1  mos. 


BABCOUA. 

In  following  up  the  foregoing  cases  the  results 
of  some  of  the  sarcomas  were  aJso  inquired  into, 
and  although  the  series  of  cases  is  not  as  com- 
plete, it  seems  worthy  of  mention  for  the  sake 
of  comparison.  The  residts  on  the  whole  were 
somewhat  better  than  in  carcinoma,  but  on  analyz- 
ing the  cases  it  was  found,  as  woiild  naturally 
be  expected,  that  the  leas  malignant  types,  such 
as  the  giant  cell,  fibro-  myxo-  and  osteo-sarcoma 
recovered,  while  the  roimd-  and  spindle-cell  vari- 
ety almost  invariably  died. 

Ten  cases  of  epuUs,  giant-cell  sarcoma,  have 
been  followed,  all  of  which  are  alive  and  well, 
more  than  five  years  from  the  date  of  operation. 
Two  cases  returned  after  operation,  but  in  both 
of  these  the  growth  only  was  removed,  while  in 
the  others  a  portion  of  the  alveolar  process  was 
taken  out  with  it.  The  two  recurrences  were 
operated  upon  again  and  are  now  cured. 

Of  the  five  cases  of  sarcoma  of  the  tonsil  fol- 
lowed four  were  operated  upon.  Two  of  these, 
both  of  the  small,  round-cell  type,  lived  five  and 
six  years  from  the  time  of  operation  before  suc- 
cumbing to  the  disease.  The  third,  also  a  small, 
round-cell  sarcoma,  died  of  recurrence  in  two 
months.  The  fourth  case,  an  extensive  large 
round-cell  sarcoma,  in  which  the  operation  was 
only  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  symptoms,  took 
arsenic  internally  and  is  alive  and  well  to-day, 
thirteen  years  after  operation. 

Of  the  sarcomas  of  the  upper  jaw  five  operated 
eases  were  followed  and  two  are  alive,  one  a 
fibro-sarcoma,  six  years  after  operation.  The 
other,  a  case  of  sarcoma  hard  to  classify,  but 
of  an  endothelial  type,  is  alive  five  years  after 
the  first  operation,  but  has  had  several  recur- 
rences, and  in  fact  has  one  at  the  present  writing. 

Three  of  the  seven  cases  of  the  lower  jaw 
followed  are  alive,  an  osteo,  a  fibro-osteo,  and  a 
lymph-angio  sarcoma.  The  other  four  cases  were 
of  a  more  malignant  type  and  are  dead. 

THB    BiSULTS  OI"  TBBATMIiNT  OF  CANCER  IN  AND 

ABOUT  THE  MOT7TH  AT  THE  BOSTON 

CITr  HOSPITAL. 

BT  KOWABD  A.  LOTHBOP,  If  .D,  BOaiOS, 

Inttruetor  in  Suntry,  Harvard  Medical  School!  AniilatU  Yintine 
Surgeon,  Botton  City  HoepHal, 

JLlfD 
DA-rm  D.  SCAHmU.,  H.D.,  BOSIOK, 

Auiilant  in  Anatomy,  Harvard  Medical  School:  Auitlant  Vititino 
iSurvcon,   Botton  City  HotpiUu, 
For  the  Divieion  of  Surgery  of  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard 
Univertity. 

The  cases  upon  which  this  report  is  based  are 
taken  from  the  records  of  .the  B<»ton  City  Hospi- 
tal during  the  nine  years  from  Jan.  1,  1895,  to 
Dec.  31,  1903,  inclusive.  In  this  period,  records 
are  found  of  69  cases,  an  average  of  about  8  each 
year.  Of  the  total  of  69,  we  have  been  able 
through  various  means  to  secure  fairly  reliable 
information  regarding  60,  or  nearly  87%. 

It  has  seemed  undesirable  from  the  view  point 
of  simplicity  to  attempt  to  define  too  explicitly 
for  classification  pmposes,  the  imusual  and 
relatively  infrequent  sites  of  carcinoma  in  and 
about  the  mouth.    We  have,  therefore,  grouped 
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all  the  cases  under  four  heading:  namely,  tortgue, 
inferior  maxUXa,  auperipr  maxUla,  and  tonsil  and 
faxiees. 

Carcinoma  of  the  tongue  we  found  to  occur  in 
30  cases  (43.47%) ;  inferior  maxilla  in  22  (31.88%) ; 
superior  maxilla  in  9  (13.04%);  and  tonsil  and 
fauces  in  8  (11.59%). 

On  the  age  basis,  we  have,  as  would  be  expected, 
the  majority  occurring  in  the  period  from  forty 
•to  seventy  years:  to  be  more  exact,  thirty  to 
forty  years,  7  cases;  forty  to  fifty  years,  17  cases; 
fifty  to  sixty  years,  25  cases;  sixty  to  seventy 
years,  16  cases;  seventy  to  eighty  years,  5  cases. 

Sexually  considered,  56  were  males  and  13 
were  females,  slightly  over  four  to  one. 

Of  the  total  number  of  60  which  were  traced, 
17  were  either  considered  inoperable  or  else 
refused  operation,  leaving  43  on  whom  operation 
was  performed. 

Taking  the  cases  as  a  whole,  a  general  average 
regarding  duration  of  symptoms,  before  appli- 
cation was  made  for  treatment,  is  shown  to  be 
about  seven  months.  This  fact  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  when  later  we  come  to  speak  in  detail  of 
the  results  and  the  causes  of  failure,  the  patients 
in  most  cases  not  having  been  seen  until  the  dis- 
ease was  well  established. 

Touching  briefly  on  the  pronounced  symptom 
or  symptoms  associated  with  each  of  the  four 
parts  involved,  we  find  that  when  the  tongue  or 
inferior  maxilla  was  the  site  of  the  disease,  local 
pain  and  dysphagia  were  most  complained  of; 
in  the  case  of  the  superior  maxilla,  pain,  dys- 
phagia, excessive  salivation,  and  what  we  choose 
to  call  the  trismus  of  malignant  disease,  whereby, 
because  of  the  involvement  by  extension  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication,  or  the  invasion  of  the 
temporo-maxillary  joint,  movement  of  the  jaws 
becomes  markedly  limited  or  wholly  prevented; 
where  the  tonsils  and  fauces  were  involved,  pain 
and  dysphagia  were  again  the  prominent  symp- 
toms. 

In'general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cachexia 
and  associated  systemic  effects  of  malignant 
disease  were  not  in  evidence  in  this  type  of  case; 
so  that  one  looking  for  the  secondary  anemia, 
loss  of  weight  an4  strength,  etc.,  as  helping  in  an 
early  differential  diagn(»is,  would  be  deceived. 
It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  in  each  one  of 
these  60  cases,  the  clinical  diagnosis  was  con- 
firmed by  the  pathological  report. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  symptoms  in  carci- 
noma located  in  each  one  of  these  four  sites, 
antedating  the  time  of  the  first  observation: 
Tongue:  average  seven  months;  longest  time, 
four  years;  shortest  time,  two  weeks.  Inferior 
maxilla;  average,  seven  and  one-half  months; 
longest  time,  two  years;  shortest  time,  three 
weeks.  Superior  maxilla:  average,  six  and  one- 
half  months;  longest  time,  twenty-one  months; 
shortest  time,  five  weeks.  Tonsil  and  fauces: 
average,  seven  months;  longest  time,  eleven 
months;  shortest  time,  four  weeks. 

A  duration  of  seven  months  would  be  an  aver- 
age, therefore. 

As  to  results:  Of  these  60  traced  cases,  56  are 


dead  and  4  living,  the  latter  seven,  five  and  one- 
half,  five,  and  two  years,  respectively,  after  opera- 
tion, the  lesions  in  these  cases  occurring  in  tongue 
and  inferior  maxilla  (each  2). 

In  the  cases  recorded  as  dead,  the  average 
duration  of  life,  from  the  time  of  the  patient's 
first  seeking  help  up  to  the  time  of  death,  whether 
operated  or  not,  was  about  nine  months:  the 
longest  being  seven  years  and  the  shortest  twenty 
days.  Adding  to  this  the  average  duration  of 
symptoms  antedating  the  first  surgical  observa- 
tion, we  find  sixteen  months  to  be  the  average 
duration  of  life  from  the  time  of  the  first  symp- 
toms. 

Of  the  43  cases  operated  upon,  of  whom  39 
are  known  to  be  dead,  the  average  duration  of  life 
was  nine  and  one-half  months  or  three  and  one- 
half  months  longer  than  in  the  non-operated 
cases.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  4  of  these 
43  are  still  living,  as  previously  stated. 

The  operative  mortality  (by  this  meaning  the 
deaths  resulting  from  the  operation  itself)  was 
4,  these  varjring  in  time  from  ten  hours  to  four 
days.  In  each  case  death  resulted  from  either 
post-operative  shock  (3)  or  hemorrhage  (1); 
in  none  of  all  the  43  operated  cases  did  there 
develop  an  inhalation  pneumonia. 

Our  statistics  would  seem  to  show  that  age  had 
relatively  little  effect  on  the  time  prognosis  in 
this  class  of  case,  although  the  activity  of  the 
malignant  process  was  perhaps  a  little  less  in 
those  more  advanced  in  years.  In  all  those 
cases  terminating  fatally,  the  ultimate  cause  of 
death  was  the  malignant  process  itself,  usually 
in  the  form  of  recurrence  where  operation  had 
been  performed,  or  as  a  result  of  extension  of  the 
original  lesion  where  no  operation  had  been 
deemed  advisable. 

As  to  the  site  of  the  carcinoma  as  influencing 
tenure  of  life,  regardless  of  the  question  of  opera- 
tion (in  all  cases  dating  from  first  observation): 
In  case  of  tongue,  average  duration  was  seven 
months;  in  inferior  maxilla,  average  was  also 
seven  months;  in  superior  maxilla,  average  six 
months;  in  tonsil  and  fauces,  average  six  and  one- 
half  months. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  seven  months 
constituted  an  average,  and  that  carcinoma  of 
the  tongue  or  tonsil  brought  a  fatal  termination 
no  sooner  than  the  same  process  in  the  upper  or 
lower  jaw. 

Making  a  comparison  of  the  operated  and  non- 
operated  cases,  merely  from  the  standpoint  of 
length  of  life  (and  not  of  phjrsical  or  mental 
betterment),  according  to  the  location  of  the 
disease,  we  have  these  data: 

Of  those  operated  for  cancer  of  the  tongue,  2 
are  living,  seven  and  five  years  respectively  after 
operation,  which  in  each  case  was  partial  excision. 
A  priori,  one  would  say  that  both  of  these  cases 
must  have  been  seen  within  a  relatively  brief 
time  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  and 
yet  this  was  true  of  only  one  of  them  which  was 
operated  three  weeks  after  the  onset  of  the  first 
symptom.  The  other  case,  now  living  seven 
years  after  operation,  had  the  disease  eight  montht 
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before  seeking  relief.  Of  those  dead,  the  longest 
period  was  two  years  and  the  shortest  one  day; 
average  fourteen  and  one-half  months.  Of  those 
not  operated,  the  longest  duration  of  life  was 
fifteen  months,  and  the  shortest  fifteen  days; 
average  seven  months  or  one-half  as  long  as  the 
operated  cases. 

Inferior  maxUla:  Two  living,  five  and  one  and 
one-half  years  respectively  after  operation  which 
in  each  case  was  a  resection  of  one  half  of  the  jaw 
(in  these  2  cases,  the  duration  of  symptoms  before 
appl3ang  for  idief  had  been  six  and  eighteen 
months  respectively) .  Of  those  dead,  the  longest, 
period  was  nineteen  months  and  the  shortest  two 
weeks,  average  sixteen  months.  Of  those  not 
operated  upon,  one  lived  eight  months,  the  longest, 
and  one,  one  month,  the  shortest;  average  four 
months  or  one  fourth  as  long  as  the  operated 
cases. 

Superior  maxilla:  Average  duration  of  life 
after  operation  was  seven  and  one-half  months, 
the  longest  thirteen  months  and  the  shortest 
four  days.  We  have  records  of  only  one  case 
not  operated  upon,  and  in  this,  death  occurred 
in  thirteen  months. 

Tonsil  and  fattces:  Average  length  of  life  after 
operation  was  eight  and  one-haU  months,  the 
longest  thirteen  months,  the  shortest  two  and 
one-half  months.  The  only  case  not  operated 
lived  six  months. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  kind  of  operation 
performed  (complete  or  partial  excision)  in  length- 
ening life  or  the  reverse,  these  again  will  be  con- 
sidered according  to  location. 

ToTtffue:  Complete  excision,  7;  average  life, 
seven  months.  Partial  excision,  10;  average 
life,  twenty-three  months. 

A  disproportion  here  in  favor  of  partial  excision, 
over  3  to  1:  we  would  recall  to  mind  the  fact 
that  in  the  cases  where  the  tongue  was  involved,, 
the  average  duration  of  symptoms  was  seven 
monUis.  At  this  point  it  must  be  mentioned 
again  that  the  only  two  cases  in  this  class  living 
were  partial  excisions  of  tongue,  operated  upon 
three  weeks  and  eight  months  respectively  after 
the  lesion  was  first  noticed. 

Inferior  maxilla:  Complete  excision,  6;  aver- 
age life,  sixteen  and  one  half  months.  ■  Partial 
excision,  7;  average  life,  seven  months.  Over 
2  to  1  in  favor  of  complete  excision. 

Superior  maxilla:  Complete  excision,  5;  aver- 
age life  twelve  months.  Partial  excision,  3; 
average  life,  five  months.  Slightly  over  2  to  1 
for  complete  excision. 

Tonsil  and  fauces:  Complete  resection,  2; 
average  life,  nine  months.  Partial  excision,  3; 
avarage  life,  four  months.  Slightly  over  2  to  1 
tat  radical  operation. 

Out  of  this  total  of  43  operated  cases  only  tvx) 
stand  out  in  contrast  as  cured,  both  of  these,  as 
will  be  remembered,  being  carcinoma  of  the 
tongue  on  whom  partial  excision  was  made. 

Most  unreliaUe  are  the  statements  of  patients 
sufifering  from  malignant  disease  in  general,  when 
attempts  are  made  by  means  of  impersonal 
eireulsr  letters  to  obtain  facts  regarding  their 


condition,  and  their  unreliability  is  especially 
marked  in  those  affected  with  carcinoma  of  the 
bucc^  cavity  where  the  tendency  is  to  distort 
and  exaggerate  their  post-operative  sufferings 
as  compared  with  the  ante-operative  state. 
Nevertheless,  allowing  for  all  this,  it  is  a  fair 
statement  that  a  majority  of  those  of  whom  we 
have  been  able  to  secure  information,  either 
through  letter  or  personal  interview,  have  been 
able  to  state  voluntarily  that  the  operation  gave 
them  at  least  temporary  benefit,  certainly  enough 
to  have  justified  the  attendant  discomfort  and 
risk.  Out  of  thirty  more  or  less  satisfactory 
responsive  cases,  an  exact  statement  would  be 
that  two  considered  themselves  cured,  20  tem- 
porarily beneGted  at  least,  3  no  better  than 
before  operation,  and  6  worse. 

Another  fair  inference  from  this  list  is  that  the 
comfort  and  comparative  freedom  from  raffering 
of  those  patients  operated  upon  was  distinctly 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  non-operated, 
even  though,  according  to  these  statistics,  the 
tenure  of  lUe  was  not  much  greater.  This  feeling 
was  especially  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  at 
least  five  patients,  who,  understanding  from  the 
beginning  the  graArity  and  apparent  hopelessness 
of  their  state,  returned  again  and  again  to  the  hos- 
pital for  what  transient  relief  might  be  afforded. 
In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  these 
has  already  had  13  operations  since  the  date  of 
her  first  one  and  within  a  fortnight  has  expressed 
her  intention  of  returning  for  even  further  treat- 
ment. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

Subsequent  histories  obtained  in  60  cases: 
Number  Uving,  4;  number  dead,  66;  number 
operated,  43;  number  not  operated,  17;  average 
duration  of  symptoms  up  to  time  of  firet  obser- 
vation, generally  and  specifically  considered, 
seven  and  one-half  months;  average  diuration 
of  life  post-dating  first  observation,  whether 
operated  or  not,  nine  months;  average  duration 
of  life  from  time  of  first  symptom,  sixteen  months; 
average  duration  in  those  not  operated,  six 
montl^;  average  duration  in  those  operated, 
nine  and  one-half  months,  operative  mortality, 
4. 

In  cancer  of  tongue,  operated  cases  lived  twice 
as  long  as  non-operated  cases. 

In  cancer  of  inferior  maxilla,  operated  cases 
lived  four  times  as  long  as  non-operated. 

In  cancer  of  superior  maxilla,  and  tonsil  and 
fauces,  there  were  not  enough  non-operated  cases 
to  justify  comparison. 

Effect  of  complete  or  partial  excision  as  length- 
ening life:  Tongue,  partially  excised  cases  lived 
over  three  times  as  long  as  those  having  complete 
excision. 

Inferior  maxilla:  those  having  complete  exci- 
sion lived  over  twice  as  long  as  those  palliated. 

Superior  maxilla:  complete  excision  slightly 
more  than  doubled  duration  of  poet-operative 
life. 

Tonsil  and  fauces:  radical  treatment  resulted  in 
a  doubled  length  of  life  after  operation. 
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Of  30  casefl,  5  were  made  worse,  3  no  better 
than  before  operation,  20  temporanly  benefited, 
and  2  cured. 

CONCLUSIONB. 

(1)  The  mortality  of  cases  suffering  from  car- 
cinoma in  and  about  the  buccal  cavity  (based  on 
the  statistics  presented  in  this  report)  is  extremely 
high,  at  least  90%. 

(2)  All  unoperated  cases  die  sooner  or  later 
of  the  disease,  barring  intercurrent  affections. 

(3)  The  duration  of  life  of  operated  cases  as 
compared  with  those  not  operated  is  in  favor  of 
the  former  by  an  average  of  about  three  and  one- 
half  months. 

(4)  The  comfort  of  the  individual  is  distinctly 
added  to  (even  if  it  be  only  temporary)  by  some 
sort  of  surreal  intervention;  such  relief  may  be 
either  mental  or  physical. 

(5)  An  early  diagnosis  of  malignant  disease 
about  the  buccal  cavity  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  a  moderately  radical  excision  of  parts 
offers  the  greatest  hope  of  a  radical  cure,  com- 
mensurate with  the  comfort  of  the  patient  and 
the  immediate  risk  to  life.  We  realize  fully  and 
appreciate  the  importance  of  a  most  radical 
excision  of  parts  in  and  about  the  seat  of  malig- 
nant disease.  We  believe  that,  in  general,  such 
extremely  radical  measures  offer  the  greatest 
hope  of  permanent  cure.  The  siirgical  treatment 
of  malignant  disease  situated  in  very  many  parts 
of  the  body  should  consist  of  most  radical  exci- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  malignant  disease  may 
be  situated  in  and  about  certain  pwts  where 
extreme  radical  excision  is  attended  either  with 
great  immediate  risk  to  life  or  may  so  interfere 
with  the  fimction  of  the  parts  that  the  subsequent 
suffering  and  discomfort  of  the  patient,  provided 
he  survive  the  operation,  does  not  warrant  such 
radical  treatment,  in  view  of  the  great  probability 
of  recurrence.  There  are  instances  where  the 
patient  wishes  extreme  measures  to  be  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  recurrence,  and  under 
such  circiimstances  there  is  no  objection  to  em- 
ploying the  most  radical  measures.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  risk  and  discomfort,  together 
with  the  inability  to  offer  much  hope  of  non- 
recurrence,  following  the  complete  removal  of 
the  tongue,  the  inferior  maxilla  or  more  or  less 
of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  should  be  weighed 
and  carefully  presented  to  the  patient  before 
such  radiciil  treatment  is  undertaken. 

(6)  Where  there  is  extensive  invasion  of  the 
parts,  excision  (if  done  at  all)  should  be  under- 
taken solely  with  the  idea  of  pidliation,  without  too 
serious  interference  with  phjrsiological  function 
and  without  too  great  immediate  risk. 

THE  TJ8B  OP  THE  X-KAT  IN  THE  POST-OPEHATIVB 
TREATMENT  OF  CANCER  IN   THE  MOUTH. 

BT  a.  A,  OODIUlM,  It.  D.,  BonoN. 

Perhaps  I  might  express  all  that  I  have  to  say 
to  you  in  one  sentence.  I  have  never  seen  the 
x-ray  do  any  objective  good  for  cancer  in  the 
mouth.  This  statement  should  carry  only  as 
much  weight  with  you  as  it  is  reinforced  by  the 


amount  of  my  experience,  which  has  been  con- 
fined to  about  a  dozen  cases  at  the  hospital  and 
five  in  private  practice.  The  cases  at  the  hoe- 
pital  I  have  not  treated  personally  and  have 
not  followed  in  detail  or  with  especial  care.  There 
have  been,  however,  in  some  of  these  cases, 
distinct  evidences  of  subjective  improvement. 
These  patients  appear  to  derive  benefit  from  the 
treatment  for  a  time  and  are  oertunly  more  hope- 
ful than  if  nothing  was  being  done. 

One  of  my  private  cases  is  particulaily  instructive, 
because  I  was  able  to  do  my  veiy  best  for  him.  Hiis 
patient  was  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  on 
May  12,  1902,  for  prophylatic  x-ray  treatment.  Dr. 
Warren  had  removed  most  of  the  tongue  and  dissected 
the  neck  in  April.  The  case  seemed  unusually  h^>ef  ui 
because  the  original  ulcerations,  two  in  uumber,  -were 
of  limited  extent;  and  the  glands  removed  from  the 
neck  showed  no  evidences  of  disease.  The  wound 
united  well  by  first  intention  and  with  tiie  ezoq>tion 
of  a  small  sinus  in  the  neck,  the  padent's  general  con- 
dition was  excellent.  I  began  the  x-^ay  treatment  on 
May  12,  and  continued  it  faithfully  tim>uj^  the  summer. 
The  x-ray  was  given  not  only  on  the  outside  of  the 
neck,  but  through  a  more  or  less  elaborate  arrange- 
ment of  mouth  guards  and  specula  into  the  inside  of 
the  mouth  as  well.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to 
use  the  x-ray  thoroughly,  and  I  fdt  satisfied  that  I 
was  giving  as  large  cbses  as  could  be  given  without 
great  risk  of  ulceration.  Tlie  exposures  were  stzong 
enough  to  produce  signs  of  irritation  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  sides  of  the  neck  had  the  appearance  of  a  severe 
d^ree  of  simbum.  The  patient  was  an  extremdy 
bright,  intelligent,  cultivated,  agreeable  man,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  Dr.  Warren  and  I  both  fdt  that  if 
there  was  anything  in  the  x-ray  prophylactic  treat- 
ment, we  ou^t  to  do  our  best  m  this  case.  During 
the  middle  of  the  summer,  in  spite  of  my  best  efforts, 
recuixenoe  gradually  wpeared  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
and  in  the  neck,  and,  by  the  middle  of  S^t^nbor  had 
advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  to  continue  to  ^ve 
tiie  x-ray  seemed  a  more  nuisance.  After  the  treat- 
ment was  abandoned,  recurrence  proceeded  at  a  veiy 
rapid  rate  and  the  patient  died  during  the  f<dlowing 
winter.  The  condition  of  his  mouth  and  neck  beftxe 
his  death  was  dmplv  terrible.  The  local  prooeag 
seemed  to  advance  mum  faster  than  his  general  strength 
diminished,  so  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  tiie  ulcera- 
tion in  the  neck  had  nearly  sloughed  tiirouj^  the  entire 
neck,  and  it  seemed  a  miracle  that  his  bead  was  still 
on  lus  body.  Fortunately,  he  took  moiphuie  kindly 
and  enormous  doses  were  ^ven  him. 

I  mention  these  pitiable  facts  merely  to  illus- 
trate what  seemed  to  be  the  characteristic  feature 
of  this  case.  That  it  seemed  as  if  the  long  use 
of  the  x-ray  had  in  some  way  increased  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  local  growth  and  the 
general  resistance.  It  seemed  as  if  the  patient 
lived  longer  in  consequence  of  the  x-ray  treat- 
ment than  he  might  otherwise  be  expected  to  have 
lived,  but  such  increase  as  there  was  in  the  length 
of  his  existence  was  a  thing  not  to  be  desired.  I 
think  one  may  oftentimes  learn  more  by  a  com- 
plete case  such  as  this,  than  by  partial  obaerva- 
tion  of  many  similar  cases;  and,  naturally,  since 
having  made  the  attempt  to  prolong  life  in  sueh 
a  favorable  case  as  this  one  and  having  seea  the 
recurrence  appear  during  the  course  of  my  treat- 
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ment,  I  have  little  confidence  in  the  use  of  the 
x-ray  in  cancer  in  the  mouth. 

To  offset  this,  is  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  C.  B. 
Porter  to-night,  who  is  now  living  and  well  several 
years,  after  the  operation.  Shortly  after  the 
wound  healed  Dr.  Porter  referred  this  gentleman 
to  me  for  prophylactic  x-ray  treatment  because 
of  the  leukoplakia  which  still  existed  on  the  re- 
maining portions  of  his  tongue.  I  gave  him 
x-ray  for  a  time,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  believe 
that  it  did  good,  because  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  he  would  probably  have  remained  well  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events.  Ultimately,  the 
leucoplakia  disappeared.  Besides  these  two 
cases  I  have  seen  three  others.  One  a  patient 
with  recurrent  cancer  following  excision  of  cancer 
of  the  cheek  and  jaw  in  which  the  recurrence  was 
very  rapid  and  in  which  the  x-ray  appeared  to 
produce  no  alleviation  whatever,  either  objective 
or  subjective.  This  case  was  referred  to  me  by 
Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot.  Another  case  was  recently 
referred  to  me  by  Dr.  R.  F.  O'Neil.  The  patient 
was  evidently  in  a  very  critical  condition  and  the 
x-rays  were  merely  given  as  a  placibo.  Another 
case  of  cancer  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  was  re- 
ferred to  me  by  Dr.  Charles  0.  Thompson.  The 
patient  was  an  elderly  man  and  had  had  no 
operation  except  for  diagnosis.  The  disease 
was  so  far  advanced  that  I  considered  it  inoper- 
able, and  as  the  patient  fully  understood  the 
character  of  the  disease  and  the  probable  result, 
I  told  him  frankly -that  I  thought  the  x-ray 
would  be  merely  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 

Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  results, 
I  should  still  be  willing  to  say  to  an  inoperable, 
hopeless  patient  that  the  x-ray  is  worth  trying. 
I  should  feel  that  to  some  people  even  this  little 
chance  was  welcome,  and  I  certainly  believe  that 
while  an  effort  to  relieve  them  is  still  being  made 
the  effect  is  helpful  to  the  patient. 

We  know  that  the  x-ray  does  make  superficial 
cutaneous  cancers  disappear  in  some  cases,  and 
we  cannot  deny  that  it  may  allay  the  progress 
of  deep-seated  cancer;  therefore,  we  may  honestly 
say  that  it  might  do  good  in  certain  cases.  Hope- 
less as  it  is,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  most  hopeful 
treatment  we  have  after  operation  has  failed. 
Even  the  unfortunate  gentleman  that  I  first 
alluded  to,  believed  for  many  months,  that  he 
was  well.  However,  it  annoyed  me  excessively, 
long  after  I  knew  that  recurrence  was  well  under 
way,  to  be  congratulated  by  certain  of  his  friends 
as  having  cured  him. 

Treatment  by  the  x-ray  of  operable  cancers 
in  the  mouth  is  in  my  opinion  unjustifiable, 
unless  the  circumstances  are  extraordinary. 


THERMOTHERAPY  AS  A  PART  OF  PHYSICAL 
THERAPEUTICS. 

BT    OCTAVE    ROZCNBAAD,  II.D.,    BERLIN, 

tote  Medioal  Amitlani   in  the   Wcabit   HotvOal,   Berlin. 

"  Ubi  stimultu,  ibi  affiuxua." 

The  European  physician  is  to  be  congratulated 

in  that  during  the  last  few  years  new  resources 

have  been  given  to  him  in  the  use  of  physical 


therapeutics,  as  they  have  been  applied  with 
greatest  success  in  large  sanatoria,  such  as  almost 
every  German  city  now  enjoys.  Hydrotherapy, 
gymnastics  with  Zander  apparatus,  open-air 
treatment,  sun  baths,  electricity,  vibrations, 
massage  and  thermotherapy  form  the  promi- 
nent part. 

Thermotherapy,  one  of  the  so-called  phy»i- 
kaliahdidteliache  Heilmethoden,  is  the  treatment 
by  heat.  Such  may  be  derived  from  our  natural 
resources.  The  sun  and  the  heat  of  the  earth 
are  the  best  and  the  most  effective.  We  know 
that  with  the  rays  of  heat  combined  there  are 
other  rays  or  so-called  "  ions  "  which  have  a 
therapeutic  influence,  and  the  radioactivity, 
recently  found  in  German  springs,  Baden-Baden, 
Carlsbad,  etc.,  has  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent  as  well.  The  enormous  quantities 
of  heat  which  the  sun  sends  out,  two  millions  of 
calories  per  minute,  are  practically  not  made  use 
of  at  all. 

Sun  baths  were  used  in  ancient  times.  The 
Greeks,  probably  through  thteir  relations  with 
the  Phenicians  gave  a  prominent  position  in 
their  mythology  to  Helios.  Herodotus  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  thera- 
peutic effect  of  the  sun  rays.  He  and  Antillys 
recommended  it  in  fiuor  aibua,  dropsy  and  ner- 
vous affections,  especially  hysteria.  The  Romans 
who  had  a  mlarium,  a  roof  garden,  where  they 
took  these  baths,  highly  appreciated  their  value. 

It  is  only  however,  in  modem  times  that  sun 
baths  have  been  scientifically  employed.  Through 
the  special  analysis  we  know  the  difference 
between  the  chemical  and  heating  rays. 

Sun  baths  have  been  successfully  used  in  Ger- 
many and  these  "  Luftbdder"  have  been  applied 
in  nervous  condition,  such  as  neurasthenia, 
insomnia,  etc.  Special  attention  is  given  to  them 
in  the  Sanatoria  of  the  Black  Forest.' 

Sorgo,  head  physician  of  a  sanatorium  for 
consumptives  in  Austria  has  recently  employed 
the  sun  rays  in  phthisis  laryngis.  The  mucous 
membrane  shows  greater  sensibility  to  the  sun 
rays  than  the  epidermis.  He  reports  a  case 
in  the  Wiener  klinische  Wochenachrift,  1904,  suc- 
cessfully treated.  He  treated  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx  with  double  reflected 
sunlight. 

The  effect  of  the  sun  rays  is  bactericidal  as  well 
as  thermodynamic.  Roux  of  the  Paris  Institute 
Pasteur,  reported  this  year  at  the  Congress  of 
Climatotherapeutics  held  at  Nice,  that  the  sun 
rays,  especially  those  of  the  southern  climate, 
destroy  bacteria,  tubercle  as  well  as  tetanus 
bacilli,  within  ten  minutes.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  formation  of  ozone,  a  strong  disinfectant. 
Whether  heat  or  cold  is  advisable  in  disease  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  discussion  among  scien- 
tists. To  the  layman  it  is  certainly  incompre- 
hensible that  the  physician  should  order  an  ice- 
bag  to  be  applied  one  day,  and  warm  compresses 
the  next.  The  fact  is  that  the  physiological 
effect  remains  the  same,  for  it  is  the  nerve  fibers 
that  communicate  this  irritation  to  the  cerebrum. 

>  Zetarmann  van  Cordt:   ZeitMhrUt  L  phys.  Tharapie,  1904. 
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At  two  millimeters  below  the  surface  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  tissues  can  be  made. 

Heat  is  applied  to  the  body  through  cataplasms, 
fango,  hot  sand,  hot  water,  thermophores  or 
hot  air.  Hot  air  has  the  advanttige  over  the 
other  measures  that  the  heat  may  be  applied  to 
a  higher  degree  than  by  other  means,  and  causes 
greater  active  hyperemia.  Turkish  baths  were 
long  since  introduced  into  therapeutics  in  the 
treatment  of  different  forms  of  disease,  such 
as  rheumatism,  sciatica,  etc.  Attention  ought, 
though,  to  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  to 
be  used  at  the  whim  of  the  patient,  as  baths  of 
too  long  duration  may  cause  a  collapse. 

A  great  number  of  hot  air  apparatus  exist. 
They  are  generally  based  on  the  same  principle. 
The  limb  is  placed  in  a  cylinder,  made  of  double 
copper,  the  limb  is  prevented,  through  a  board 
padded  with  asbestos,  from  coming  into  contact 
with  the  cylinder  itself.  A  thermometer  is  placed 
inside.  The  heat  is  produced  through  numerous 
Bunsen  burners  or  alcohol  lamps  placed  imder 
it.  The  free  sweating  prevents  the  limb  from 
being  burnt. 

The  absorption  of  heat  by  the  body,  accord- 
ing to  Landois,  depends  upon  the  surrounding 
medium.  Heat  will  be  better  felt  the  denser 
the  medium;  water  is  therefore  a  stronger  me- 
dium than  air.  Water  above  a  temperature  of 
50°  Celsius  becomes  unbearable,  whereas  hot  air 
at  such  a  temperature  is  pleasant.  The  highest 
possible  temperature  without  cauterization  is 
400°  Celsius.  Rautenberg,'  investigating  the 
effect  of  hot  air  on  hypersecretion  and  hyperemia, 
has  found  that  the  hotter  the  air  becomes,  the 
more  rapid  the  air-currents,  the  sooner  the  skin 
becomes  dry  and  the  greater  the  hyperemia. 
But  there  is  a  line,  an  optimum  of  temperatiu-e, 
above  which  less  favorable  results  are  obtained. 
The  optimum  for  perspiration  is  50°  C,  for  active 
hyperemia  it  is  120°  C.  Now,  according  to  Profes- 
sor Bier,  hyperemia  is  a  defense  of  the  organism 
against  excessive  heat.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  an  exposure  of  the  body  to  a  very  high 
temperatiu^  leads  to  nervous  prostration. 

According  to  Bier  the  advantage  of  a  local 
hot  bath  over  a  general  hot  bath  is  that  one  part 
only  of  the  body  is  subject  to  a  medium  of  high 
temperature,  where  as,  in  general  baths  (hot  water, 
hot-air  or  sand),  the  heat  is  applied  to  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body,  and  general  hyperemia  of  the 
skin  results,  whereas  with  a  local  hot-air  bath,  local 
hyperemia  of  the  affected  part  is  obtained  with 
its  beneficial  results. 

Francois  Franck  was  the  first  to  make  a  scien- 
tific research  on  the  matter  of  hyperemia.  He 
held  that  irritation  of  the  skin  caused  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  blood  vessels  and  anemia  of  the  organs 
through  reflex  action.  Yet  Klapp,  Bier's  assist- 
and,  has  proved  that  hyperemia  may  result,  and 
Goltz  and  Ewald  '  have  proved  by  ph}rsiological 
experiments  that  the  contraction  of  the  blood 
vessels  is  independent  of  the  nervous  system. 

Schreiber   gives    the   limit   above    which   no 

'  Zeit.  f.  phyi.  and  diat.  Thm.,  September,  1B04. 
*In  a  doff  whose  medulla  wa«  cut.  the  power  of  contraotmg  the 
arteriea  of  the  skin  was  preserved. 


perspiration  is  possible  as  90°  Celsius;  at  50° 
Celsius,  slight  perspiration;  at  70°,  optimum,  the 
skin  feels  dry,  a  fact  probably  due  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  secretory  glands. 

The  American  physician  seems  to  understand 
by  hot-air  baths  a  treatment  for  the  whole  body. 
The  local  application  of  heat  advocated  by  Bier, 
designed  to  produce  active  and  passive  hyperemia, 
seems  not  to  be  appreciated. 

C.  E.  Skinner,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  recently- 
read  at  the  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Session  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  a  paper  of  which 
I  find  the  report  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Oct.  8,  1904,  that  "  local 
dry  hot  air  application  is  rarely  of  any  use  in  the 
treatment  of  arthritis  deformans,  except  for  the 
relief  of  pain,  and  even  for  this  purpose  it  fails 
more  often  than  it  succeeds,  and  sometimes 
marked  aggravation  is  the  result."  This  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  an  exact  statement.  In 
Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  local  hot-air  treatment 
is  of  greatest  benefit  to  a  patient  suffering  from 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  especially  from  arthritis 
deformans. 

Bier  to  whom  we  especially  owe  the  local  hot- 
air  treatment  says  in  his  book,  "  Hyperaemie  als 
Heilmittel,"  page  209: 

"  Anerhmnt  dwrjten  die  Wirkungen  der  activen 
Hyperaemie  dvrch  heisse  Lujt  aein,  bei  chronischen 
Rheum,ati8mtis  und  Arthritis  deformans.  .  .  .  Bei 
Idngerer  Anwendung  siefU  man  die  Sehwdlungen 
der  Gelenke  zwriickgehen,  Krepitalionen  wdche 
vorhanden  ivaren,  abuchmen  krankkafte  knotige 
Auschwellungen  verschvnnden."  (The  effect  of 
active  hyperemia  through  hot  air  with  chronic 
rheumatism  and  arthritis  deformans  is  acknowl- 
edged. After  a  long  application  we  notice  that 
the  swelling  of  the  joints  subsides,  crepitation 
diminishes,  the  nodular  inflammatory  swelling 
disappears.) 

De  facto,  this  treatment  is  in  Germany  no  more 
under  discussion.  Its  value  is  acknowledged 
and  it  is  applied  in  hospitals  and  in  sanatoria. 
Air  heated  to  a  temperature  of  200°  to  300°  F. 
is  made  use  of  in  chronic  inflammatory  affections . 
of  the  joints,  especially  in  monarticular  rheuma- 
tism and  tenosynovitis  (achillodyny),  etc.  It  is 
of  no  value  in  gout ;  on  the  contrary,  through  set- 
ting forth  large  amounts  of  uric  acid  from  the 
joint  affected  it  may  precipitate  an  attack  of  uni- 
versal gout.* 

Bier's  assistant  made  a  special  form  of  hot-air 
bath  for  affections  of  the  pelvis,  which  covered 
the  entire  pelvis.  Polano  used  the  same  principle 
in  gynecology  for  parametritic  inflamnoations. 
The  patient's  pelvis  was  entirely  enclosed  in  the 
box  and  a  current  of  hot  air  even  up  to  a  tem- 
peratiu-e of  150°  Celsius  was  driven  through. 
Kehrer  has  tried  the  same  method  for  non- 
development  of  the  sexual  organs,  hoping  that 
through  an  afflux  of  blood  the  atrophy  might  be 
cured. 

Hot  air  has  recently  been  introduced  in  tiie 
treatment  of  decubitus  by  Schlesinger,  Professor 

*Hare:  Therapeutics. 
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Goldscheider's  assistant,  at  the  Moabit  hospital 
in  Berlin.'  He  claims  to  have  seen  good  results 
in  the  treatooent  of  decubitus  occurring  in  puer- 
peral and  typhoid  fevers,  endocarditis  and  septi- 
cemia. In  decubitus  trophicus,  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  its  nature,  healing  did  not  result. 
The  application  was  made  at  a  distance  of  ten 
inched,  and  hot  air  at  a  temperature  of  108°  C. 
was  directed  against  the  affected  part.  The 
surrounding  healthy  tissue  was  covered  with 
celluloid.  After  the  application  of  hot  air  the 
tissue  was  well  protected  with  a  thick  layer  of 
dermatol.  Dr.  Schleeinger  states  that  after  a 
three  weeks'  treatment,  he  has  seen  restitutio  ad 
xntegfTum  restilt. 

"Dr.  Max  Joseph'  recommends  hot-air  treat- 
ment for  ulcus  specificum,  which  Eugen  Hollander 
of  Berlin  introduced.  Dr.  Hollender  was  the 
first  to  make  use  of  hot  air  in  Lupus  vulgaris. 
Two  years  ago  he  applied  it  in  the  first  stage  of 
a  specific  infection.  He  employed  a  temperature 
of  400^  Celsius.  This  is  then  cauterization  without 
contact  (contactlose  Cauterisation).  The  mode 
of  application  was  the  following:  First,  anemia 
was  obtained  through  Esmarch's  bandage,  so 
that  almost  no  blood  was  left  in  the  arteries;  an 
anesthetic  was  imed,  generally  chlorethyl.  T^en 
a  current  of  hot  air  was  directed  against  the  spot 
affected.  "V^thin  a  few  minutes  scarification 
took  place,  then  the  scarified  tissue  was  removed 
with  a  curette.  Anesthesia  was  renewed  and  once 
more  the  hot  air  current  was  used.  The  after 
treatment  is  the  usual  one  employed  with  a  bum. 

According  to  the  statistics  presented  to  the 
Berliner  Medizinische  Gesdlthaft,  the  number  of 
patients  treated  was  130,  of  which  105  were 
cured.  Hollaender  advocates  the  method  to 
the  general  practitioner  as  a  very  simple  one  which 
seems  to  be  very  effective  and  does  no  harm  to 
the  patient. 

Every  organ  that  works  is  in  a  state  of  hypere- 
mia. Bier''  makes  the  following  distinction 
between  active  and  passive  hyperemia.  Active 
hyperemia  he  calls  the  stronger  afflux  of  arterial 
blood  to  the  tissues;  passive  hyperemia  when 
the  reflux  of  venous  blood  is  stopped. 

Hyperemia  sometimes  gives  most  striking 
results.  Walsh  has  noticed  that  an  eczema  of 
both  hands  which  had  resisted  treatment  was 
cured  by  hot  air,  the  only  hand  being  treated 
was  the  right  one,  and  yet  the  left  hand  was 
cured  as  well.  The  same  result  is  obtained  in 
rheumatism;  suppose  both  arms  affected,  if  one 
arm  is  exposed  to  hot  air  treatment  both  arms 
may  be  cured.  This  paradox  is  to  be  taken  cum 
grano  salis.  The  explanation  is  offered  that 
the  body  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  antitoxin, 
so-called  alexines,  but  not  sufficient  to  cure  both 
arms.  When  one  part  of  the  morbid  tissue 
becomes  cured,  the  whole  amoimt  of  these  alex- 
ines is  thrown  into  the  morbid  tissue  remaining 
Like  a  general  who  might  overcome  two  armies 
one  at  a  time,  but  who  would  find  the  task  too 
great  if  he  attacked  both  at  the  same  time. 


•Zeitwlurift.  f.  physik.  u.  diftt.  Ther., 
•  AntUeha  Pnzui,  Apr9,  1S04. 
'  Hyporemie  ab  ECeilmHtel,  p.  15, 
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The  fact  has  long  since  been  known  that  a 
patient  suffering  from  tuberculosis  pulmonis  et 
genu  is  very  apt  to  recover  from  nis  phthisis 
pulmonis  when  the  tubercular  knee  is  eliminated 
through  amputation. 

A  new  treatment  was  introduced  in  1897 
through  Bier,  now  professor  of  surgery  at  Bonn, 
then  at  Esmarch's  clinic  at  Kiel.  This  treat- 
ment is  called ' '  Stauungahyperaemia. "  It  is  hyper- 
emia through  stagnation  of  the  blood.  Bier  had 
noticed  that  whenever  a  process  of  regeneration 
takes  place  in  an  affected  tissue  a  strong  afflux 
of  blood  occurs.  He,  therefore,  artificially  pro- 
duced this  hyperemia  by  temporarily  constricting 
a  limb.  Bier's  method  has  given  satisfactory 
results  in  tuberculosis  of  the  Umbs  and  in  gonor- 
rheal arthritis.  It  is  contra-indicated  when  a 
phlegmon  exists  for  already  there  is  too  little 
circiilation.  This  is  passive  hjrperemia.  Active 
hyperemia  may  be  caused  through  hot  water, 
sand  baths,  marsh  fango,  which  comes  from  the 
moors  of  Battaglia  near  the  Italian  Lakes,^or  hot 
air. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  not  the  whole  body 
is  put  into  the  heating  medium,  but  that  the 
application  remains  a  local  one  —  local  hot  air 
treatment.  In  an  age  in  which  a  "  lust  of  opera- 
tion" exists,  we  wish  to  advocate  conservative 
methods  as  long  as  possible. 

When  recently  in  Paris,  I  saw  cases  of  metritis 
gonorrhea  successfully  treated  through  Apostoli's 
method  of  electric  sondage '  and  cases  of  facial 
neuralgia,  in  which  the  extirpation  of  the  ganglion 
Gasseri  was  recommended  as  the  uUimumrefuffiutn, 
cured  through  a  long  application  of  the  electric 
current,  an  hour  daily  for  several  months.* 
Whereas  the  extirpation  is  not  only  a  serious 
operation,  but  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  keratitis  and 
other  troubles  of  the  eye. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  methods  I  have  described,  which  form  but 
a  part  of  the  physicalische  Heilmethoden  demand 
considerable  time  for  their  proper  application. 
They  are  not,  therefore,  always  available  for  the 
poorer  classes.  Great  benefit  would  result  if  a 
special  department  were  to  be  attached  to  each 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  the  poor  by  physical 
means. 

Otherwise  if  no  operation  can  be  recommended, 
the  physician  will  find  himself  at  a  loss  when 
the  drugs  have  failed.  As  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
said,  so  long  ago,  in  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table,"  "  If  the  medicines  were  thrown  into 
the  sea  it  would  be  better  for  mankind,  but  worse 
for  the  fishes." 
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WEATHER    CONDITIONS    AT    THE    SHARON 
SANATORIUM. 

BT  WAI/TBB  *..  ORIFTIH,  M.D.,  SHJUtOH, 

Retidtnt  Phyneian  at  Ou  Sharon  Sanatorium,  Sharon,  Matt. 

Thesb  obBervations  were  taken  at  the  Sharon 
Sanatorium,  an  institution  for  the  treatment  of 
incipient  ptilmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is  situated 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Boston  at  an  elevation 
of  some  250  feet  above  the  sea.  This  report 
is  not  intended  to  prove  that  the  weather  con- 
ditions at  the  Sanatorium  are  ideal,  but  they  may 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  results  of  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  at  this  institution,  as  shown 
in  the  annual  reports  and  in  various  papers  by 
Dr.  Bowditch,  to  indicate  how  much  may  hie 
accomplished  in  a  climate  not  naturally  favored, 
provided  the  patients  are  given  the  right  sort  of 
re^men. 

A  record  of  the  amount  of  sunshine  has  been 
kept  for  three  years.  The  data  were  collected 
for  half  that  time  by  the  nurses  at  the  Sanato- 
rium, and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  by  the  author. 
The  fact  that  there  has  been  but  little  variation 
in  the  amount  recorded  in  the  whole  time  argues 
something  for  the  method  of  making  the  data, 
by  personal  observation.  There  has  been  an 
average  of  168  days  each  year  when  the  sun 
shone  all  day,  and  85  days  when  there  was  no 
sun.  The  other  112  days  of  the  year  had  sun  for 
one  fourth  of  the  time  or  longer,  and  these  various 
fractions  of  sunny  dajm  have  amounted  on  an 
average  to  the  equivjJent  of  65  whole  days  of 
sunshme  per  year.  These  added  to  the  168  days 
already  mentioned  would  make  an  average  of 
223  sunny  days  each  year.  Such  a  grouping 
seems  fair  since  many  of  the  days  sunny  only  in 
part  are  really  as  pleasant  as  those  on  which  the 
sun  shines  all  the  time.  How  the  amount  of  sun 
was  distributed  each  year  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


SanaU 

Total  sum  of 

Per  cent  of 

Days  entirely 

day. 

Bimiiy  days. 

Bunny  days. 

without  sun. 

1902 

163 

224 

61 

86 

1903 

172 

221 

62 

87 

1904 

170 

224 

61 

83 

The  amount  of  sun  does  not  vary  in  different 
months  as  much  as  might  be  expected.  The 
average  by  months  for  the  three  years  follows: 


Month. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Total  amount 
of  sun. 

18 

18 

17 

18.5 

22 

18.$ 

20 

18.6 

20 

17.8 

18.5 

15.7 


Per  cent. 

58 

64 

65 

62 

71.4 

62 

64.5 

60.2 

66.6 

67.6 

62 

50.8 


Days  entirely 
without  Bim. 

9 

8 

13 

7 
4 

7 
4 
6 
4 
9 
7 
9 


About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  maximum  and  mini- 
mum thermometers  and  a  rain  gauge  were  set 
up.  A  sling  psychrometer  was  also  bought. 
This  instrument  consists  of  a  wet  and  a  dry 


bulb  thermometer  from  the  reading  of  which  nuiy 
be  computed,  with  the  aid  of  talsles  furnished 
by  the  government,  the  vapor  pressure,  relative 
humidity  and  temperature  of  the  dew  point. 
Records  have  been  taken  once  a  day,  as  near  8 
A.M.  as  possible. 

The  average  mean  temperature  in  the  year 
and  a  half  has  been  46.5  degrees.  The  highest 
record  was  in  July,  1903,  when  94  was  reached. 
Only  three  times  has  the  thermometer  roistered 
above  90°.  The  lowest  temperature  was  14° 
below  zero. 

Hie  relative  humidity  has  been  high  as  one 
would  expect  from  the  nearness  to  the  New 
England  coast.  It  has  been  above  90°  about  six 
times  each  month.  It  rarely  goes  below  35%,  and 
averages  73%.  There  has  b^n  but  slight  differ- 
ences in  different  months.  The  absolute  humid- 
ity has  not  been  worked  out. 

The  rainfall  was  41.7  inches  for  1904  and  16 
inches  for  the  last  six  months  of  1903.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  rarely  is  there  less  than  2  inches 
in  a  month.  Because  of  the  gravelly  nature  of 
the  soil  surface  water  is  quickly  taken  up.  How 
the  temperature,  humidity  and  precipitation  have 
varied  by  months  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 


Month. 

Hicheet 

Lowest 

Averace  mean 

Av.  relative 

Preoipi- 

1803. 

temp. 

temp. 

temp. 

humidity. 

iatioB. 

J»ily  . 

94 

49 

70 

2.52 

Aug. 

84 

44 

62 

79 

3.49 

Sept. 

87 

36 

62 

78 

1.27 

Oct. 

75 

22 

51 

79 

4.26 

Nov. 

70 

5 

37 

76 

1.32 

Dec. 

53 

—8 

25 

71 

3.25 

1904 

Jan. 

46 

—14 

12 

78 

4.60 

Feb. 

49 

—  7 

20 

72 

3 

Mar. 

68 

0 

32 

66 

3 

April 
Mky 

72 

12 

43 

68 

8.62 

85 

32 

58 

65 

2.66 

June 

92 

35 

61 

73 

1.97 

July 

88 

43 

72 

79 

2.51 

Aug. 

88 

46 

66 

74 

2J6 

Sept. 

85 

27 

60 

77 

6.22 

Oct. 

79 

18 

48 

73 

2.68 

Nov. 

58 

8 

32 

74 

1.39 

Dec. 

52 

0 

22 

67 

2.71 

No  record  has  been  made  of  the  direction  or 
velocity  of  the  wind,  but  in  general  all  west  winds 
are  fair  and  east  winds  bring  foul  weather.  Sud- 
den changes  are  frequent,  but  the  harshness  of 
the  east  wind  is  not  felt  so  keenly  as  in  Boston 
because  of  the  intervention  of  the  Blue  Hill  of 
Milton.  The  Sanatorium  is  so  well  protected  by 
woods  that  there  is  seldom  any  haidship  to  pa- 
tients from  winter  winds. 


A  SUGOESTION  FOR  A  PRACTICAL  APPARATUS 

FOR  USE  IN  INTRA-THORACIC 

OPERATIONS.* 

BT  VRBD  T.  inniPKr,  ild.,  Bonoit. 

Since  the  field  of  intrarthoracio  surgery  seems 
to  offer  so  great  opportunities  for  work,  and  since 
with  a  suitable  apparatus  all  danger  of  coQapee 
of  the  lungs  can  be  eliminated,  I  present  the 

*  I  am  much  indebted  to  Dn.  W.  B.  Oaonon,  F.  B.  Oailaiid  and 
B.  Yineent  for  their  aaaatanee  io  this  woik. 
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following  suggestion  for  a  simple  and  practical 
apparatus  for  use  iq  uitra-thoracic  operations. 

Sui^cal  operations  within  the  thoracic  cavity 
have  been  comparatively  rare  except  for  empyema, 
and  this  in  a  great  measure  is  so  because  of  the 
possibility  of  a  dangerous  collapse  of  the  lungs 
wh«i  the  pleural  cavity  is  opened.  That  a  sin^e 
jdeural  cavity  sometimes  may  be  opened  without 
causing  alarming  dyspnea  is  proven  by  numer- 
ous reports  of  cases,  yet  the  danger  from  this 
complication  is  imminent. 

C^apee  of  the  non-adherent  lung  on  opening  a 
single  pleural  cavity  has  been  prevented  in  various 
ways,  e.  g.,  by  allowing  the  pneimiothorax  to 
occur  slowly,  by  the  preliminary  formation  of 
adhesions   between   the    visceral   and    parietal 


method  was  devised  to  insure  normal  respira- 
tion during  intrathoracic  operations  on  the 
human  being  until  Sauerbruch  published  the 
description  of  his  "  negative  or  minus  pressure  " 
chamber. 

The  essential  feature  of  his  method  is  to  main- 
tain a  minus  pressure  over  the  exposed  lung 
equal  to  the  normal  interpleural  pressure,  that 
is,  about  10  mm.  of  mercury.  This  was  done  by 
enclosing  the  body  of  the  patient,  leaving  the 
head  outside,  within  an  air-tight  chamt^r  in 
in  which  the  operator  stands  and  in  which  by 
means  of  suction  pumps  the  air  is  constantly 
renewed  and  kept  at  the  required  minus  pressure. 
This  original  chamber  has  been  modified  so  that 
the   abdomen   and   lower  extremities '  are   not 


Fra.  1. 


pleura,  by  stitching  the  lung  to  the  chest  wall 
and  by  seizdng  the  lung  when  the  pleural  cavity 
is  opened  and  holding  it  so  that  the  mediastinal 
partition  is  kept  in  place  and  the  opening  in  the 
chest  wall  kept  closed.  No  one  of  these  methods 
has  proven  entirely  satisfactory  for  the  free 
exploration  of  the  pleural  cavity. 

If  a  double  pneumothorax  is  created  by  break- 
ing through  the  mediastinal  partition,  as  would 
happen  in  extensive  operations  on  the  thoracic 
portion  of  the  esophagus,  there  must  be  a  practi- 
cally immediate  and  fatal  collapse  unless  by  some 
artificial  means  the  lungs  are  inflated.  Physiolo- 
^ts  have  long  used  art&cial  respiration  in  animal 
experiments  by  means  of  a  tracheotomy  tube 
and  a  rhythmically  acting  air  pump.  The  Fell- 
O'Dwyer  apparatus  may  tide  over  an  emergency 
collapse  of  the  lung,  but  no  satisfactory  working 


subjected  to  the  minus  pressure.  Animal  ex- 
periments and  operations  upon  the  human  being 
have  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the 
above-described  method. 

Braurer  and  Petersen  reversed  the  method  of 
Sauerbruch  and  employed  a  plus  pressure  within 
the  lungs  instead  oi  a  minus  pressure  without. 
They  introduced  air  into  the  lungs  from  a  reser- 
voir imder  a  constant  pressure  of  about  lOjmm. 
of  mercury  above  the  normal  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, either  by  means  of  a  tracheal  canula,  or 
through  a  chamber  which  contained  the  patient's 
head  and  the  anesthetist,  or  by  means  of  a  small 
complicated  head  apparatus  which  contained 
the  patient's  head  and  the  hands  of  the  anesthet- 
ist. Engelken  and  Wilms  have  suggested  tech- 
nical modifications  in  the  application  of  this 
method.    Animal    experiments    and    operations 
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upon  the  human  being  have  also  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  this  plus  pressure  method. 

Certain  questions  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
the  plus  or  minus  press\u«  have  been  raised,  and 
in  regard  to  the  plus  pressure  it  has  been  stated 
that  acute  circi^atory  disturbances  follow  its 
use  and  that  there  is  an  alarming  loss  of  body 
temperature. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  here  of  the 
theoretical  advantages  of  the  one  method  over  the 
other,  I  would  say  that  I  have  employed  the  plus 
pressure  method  on  a  considerable   number   of 


cabinet.  The  double  valve  foot  pump  f(»  main- 
taining pressure,  the  rubber  reservoir  and  the 
jacketed  ether  bottle  are  such  as  have  been  used 
in  the  Fillebrown  apparatus  for  giving  ether  in 
operations  about  the  mouth  as  described  tai 
perfected  by  Mosher  and  Green.  The  double 
jacket  surrounding  the  ether  bottle  readily  keeps 
the  ether  for  forty-five  minutes  at  about  110"  F. 
if  water  of  about  that  temperatiue  is  put  into  the 
inner  cylinder  and  much  hotter  water  into  the 
outer.  By  the  arrangement  of  the  tubes  in  the 
ether  bottle  the  in-going  air  from  the  foot  puMp 


Fia.  2. 


animals  —  the  results  of  which  experiments  will 
be  published  later  —  without  meeting  with  any 
difficulty  either  with  the  circulation  or  the  respi- 
ration, provided  that  the  pressure  was  main- 
tained at  a  level  of  from  8  to  10  cm.  of  water, 
that  is  about  7  mm.  of  mercury,  and  provided  that 
the  operating  room  was  kept  at  somewhere  near 
body  temperature. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  small  cabinet  for  the  head  of  the 
I>atient  and  the  hands  of  the  anesthetist,  an 
apparatus  by  which  the  plus  pressure  is  main- 
tained and  the  ether  given  and  a  water  mano- 
meter for  regulating  the  pressure  within  the 


through  the  rubber  reservoir  may  be  sent  wholly 
or  in  part  through  the  ether  vapor  or  may  be 
forced  into  the  cabinet  without  containing  any 
ether. 

The  chamber  for  the  head  consists  of  a  sim}^ 
sheet-zinc  box,  12  inches  high,  15  inches  wide  in 
front  and  12  inches  behind,  and  10  inches  de^. 
In  the  top  is  a  glass  window  through  which  the  face 
of  the  patient  may  be  watched.  At  either  side  is 
an  opening  3^  inches  in  diameter  surrounded  by 
a  strong,  lipped  flange  1  inch  wide.  These  opa>- 
ings  at  the  sides  have  been  placed  3j^  inches  ftom 
the  top  and  1^  inches  from  the  back  wall  beciune 
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in  this  positkm  and  with  the  narrower  back  wall 
the  aneBthetist  can  without  difficulty  introduce 
his  huide  and  have  perfect  control  of  the  patient's 
head.  At  either  side  also  is  a  tube  ^  inch  in  diam- 
eter for  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  air,  On  the 
ri^t  side  is  an  opening  1^  inches  in  diameter 
which  is  ordinarily  kept  closed  by  a  rubber  cork. 
This  cork  may  be  removed  in  case  the  plus  pres- 
sure within  the  chamber  is  not  needed.  In  the 
front  wall  is  an  opening  9  inches  in  diameter 
through  which  the  patient's  head  is  introduced 
into  the  chamber.  This  also  is  surrounded  by 
a  heavy,  lipped  flange  1  inch  wide.  This  opening 
is  placed  1  inch  from  the  bottom  and  2  inches 
from  the  left  side  in  order  that  there  may  be  room 
to  turn  the  head  to  the  right  in  case  of  vomiting. 

When  the  chamb^  contains  the  head  of  the 
patient  and  the  hands  of  the  anesthetist  there 
is  stiU  ample  room  for  an  ether  bottle  and  cone 
so  that  if  th»«  is  any  difficulty  in  administering 
sufficient  ether  by  means  of  the  foot  pump  or  in 
ease  the  rubber  cork  has  been  t^en  out  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  the  eUier  as  if  the  cabinet  were  not 
in  place. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  apparatus  in  working  atd^t 
with  rubber  cuffs  surrounding  the  neck  of  the 
patient  and  the  arms  of  the  etherizer.  For  the 
cuff  about  the  neck  "  dentist's  heavy  weight  " 
rubber  sheeting  is  used.  A  circular  hole  is  cut 
in  the  sheeting  only  large  enough  to  admit  the 
patient's  head,  after  gentle  stretching  of  the 
rubber.  The  cuff  is  maide  secure  at  the  level  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  by  means  of  strips  of  adhe- 
sive plaster  so  applied  that  they  come  within 
the  chamber  when  it  is  in  op^ation.  Neither 
the  rubber  sheeting  nor  the  adhesive  strips  need 
to  be  tight  enough  to  prevent  in  the  least  the 
superficial  venous  flow  in  the  neck.  This  cuff 
should  be  arranged  before  the  anesthetic  is  started. 
Then  when  the  patient  is  fully  etherized  the  head 
is  placed  within  the  chamber  and  by  a  few  turns 
of  long  adhesive  plaster  strips  the  rubber  sheeting 
is  fixed  around  the  lipped  flange.  The  rubber 
cuffs  for  the  arms  may  also  be  made  with  rubber 
sheeting,  but  a  5-inch  "  band  rubber  "  tube  is 
more  easily  handled.  The  cuffs  are  also  fixed 
with  adhesive  strips.  The  material  for  the  head 
and  arm  cuffs  may  be  obtained  from  the  David- 
son Rubber  Company's  factory. 

The  water  manometer  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
over  which  is  slipped  a  short  piece  of  rubber 
tubing,  and  a  ve^el  sufficiently  deep  to  provide 
a  depth  of  about  16  cm.  of  water.  The  rubber 
tubing  over  the  glass  tube  is  transfixed  by  a  wire 
which  is  long  enough  to  reach  across  the  vessel 
which  contains  the  water.  By  moving  the 
rubber  tubing  up  or  down  the  depth  to  which 
the  glass  tube  enters  the  water  is  varied  and  so 
the  degree  of  pressure  within  the  cabinet  may 
be  regulated.  This  pressure,  I  believe,  should 
be  only  so  much  as  is  in  each  case  necessary  to 
aUow  a  sufficient  change  of  the  air  within  the 
lungs  and  is  not  a  fibced  amoimt. 

In  using  the  chamber  the  eyes  should  be  pro- 
tected by  moist  compresses  because  the  box  is 
filled  with  etitex  vapai.    The  tongue  should  be 


held  forwiard  by  a  stitch  so  that  it  cannot  be 
forced  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  by  the  plus 
pressure. 

Thus  far  no  opportunity  has  offered  to  test 
this  apparatus  on  a  human  being  in  whom  the 
pleural  cavity  was  opened,  but  it  has  been  demon- 
strated on  a  well  man  that  with  a  closed  thoracic 
cavity  the  pressure  within  the  cabinet  can  be 
maintained  without  effort,  with  an  ample  supply 
of  oxygen  and  without  danger  of  injury  to  any 
part  of  the  ap|diance.  A  similar  apparatus  of 
smaller  size  has  made  it  possible  on  animals  to 
open  one  or  both  pleural  cavities  without  any 
apparent  disturbance  of  respiration  or  circulation 
and  the  limgs  did  not  collapse. 

If  the  apparatus  works  equiJly  well  in  opera- 
tions upon  human  beings  it  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  cheapness,  portability,  ease  of  manipu- 
lation and  simplicity. 
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A  NEW  URETHRAL  IRRIGATOR. 

BT  r.  J.  COTTON,  MJI.,  BOaiOM, 

Auutant  Swgeon,  Boaton  Ciin  HctpHal;  Suroton  to  OenUo-Orinary 
Defarimtnt,  Botton  DiiptntaTy. 

The  more  we  come  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
thorough  irrigations  in  urethral  treatment,  the 
more  important  it  becomes  to  have  the  best 
and  handiest  means  of  carrying  them  out.  There 
is  no  lack  of  irrigating  devices,  some  of  them 
very  handy.  Practically  all  of  them,  properly 
handled,  are  efficient;  most  of  them  have  obvious, 
if  not  important,  defects.  In  venturing  to  pre- 
sent a  new  type  of  irrigator  nozzle,  I  can  only 
say  that  it  avoids  some  of  the  defects  present  in 
the  usual  models,  is  handy,  cleanly,  readily  steri- 
lized, and  cheap. 

Irrigations  to  be  of  value  must  first  of  all  be 
so  managed  aa  to  give  thorough  washing.  This 
means  a  large  quantity  of  irrigating  fluid,  prefer- 
ably so  introduced  as  to  cleanse  the  urethra 
progressively  from  the  entrance  backward,  and 
so  handled  as  to  give  a  constant  or  intermittent 
distention  of  the  canal,  so  that  fluid  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  whole  surface.  This  has 
been  carried  out  in  various  ways.  Irrigation  by 
catheter  is  an  undesirable  method,  for  whether 
done  with  a  stiff,  olive-pointed  instrument  with 
retrograde  out-flow,  or  with  a  simple  glass  or 
soft  rubber  catheter,  it  entails  in  any  case  a 
trauma  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  may  not 
be  great,  but  is  wholly  undesirable.    The  method 
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of  choice  *■  is  that  of  alternately  filling  the  urethra 
to  a  ftur  stretch,  and  letting  it  empty  itself  en- 
tirely. For  this  purpose  the  irrigator  tip  should 
enter  the  meatus  only  far  enough  to  close  the  ori- 
fice during  the  inward  flow.  This  gives  as  good 
cleansing  as  the  catheter  method,  if  not  better, 
and  avoids  mechanical  irritation. 

There  are  two  types  of  irrigator  tips  for  this 
meatus  irrigation.  The  first  consists  essentially 
of  a  simple  conical  tip  which  is  pushed  into  the 
meatus  so  as  to  fill  the  opening  while  the  stream 
is  being  thrown  into  the  urethra;  the  tip  is  then 
partly  withdrawn  while  the  injected  fluid  is  emp- 
tied between  it  and  the  urethral  walls.  Usually 
the  ejected  fluid  is  received  into  some  sort  of  a 
shield  surroimding  the  nozzle. 


a  Bod  6  show  the  small  and  large  noialee  (a  little  len  than  i 
aotnal  eiie);  e  U  a  special  blunt  type  of  the  larser  siie  which  proves 
mora  convenient  in  a  few  cases. 

The  Valentine  irrigator,  the  Bees  model  and 
others  belong  to  this  class. 

The  other  class  is  that  of  the  familiar  double- 
current  nozzles  in  which  the  nozzle  is  fitted  into 
the  meatus  and  stays  there,  while  the  solution  flows 
into  the  urethra  by  one  tube  and  out  by  another. 

As  to  the  first  class,  they  are  a  little  cumber- 
some, and  not  all  of  them  are  readily  cleaned  or 
sterilized,  and  the  distribution  of  the  return  flow 
of  fluid  is  apt  to  be  a  little  indiscriminate.  The 
only  serious  objection,  however,  is  that  the  altera 
nate  shoving  in  and  pulling  out  of  the  nozzle  is  irri- 
tating, and,  especially  where  the  meatus  is  small, 
may  be  so  irritating  as  to  be  a  distinct  drawback. 

The  double-current  nozzles  have  none  of  these 
disadvantages.  The  one  most  used,  however, 
the  vulcanite  Kiefer  nozzle,  has  inlet  and  outflow 
tubes  too  small  for  convenience,  and  is  so  large 

'  Save  in  some  eases  for  posterior  irrifation  or  for  irrisation  be- 
hiaa  a  wide  strioture. 


at  the  end  that  it  can  be  used  effectively  only 
where  the  meatus  is  large.  Moreover,  the  hard 
rubber  collects  a  film  on  the  surface  and  cannot 
well  be  kept  clean.  There  is  a  form  of  double- 
current  nozzle  made  of  glass  (I  never  knew  whose 
device  it  is)  which  obviates  all  these  difficulties, 
except  that  it  also  is  impracticable  for  a  small 
meatus.  The  Wigmore  model,  which  does  fit  a 
small  meatus,  is  of  metal,  not  very  readily  cleaned, 
and  heats  up  unpleasantly  during  irrigation  with 
hot  solutions. 

The  model  herewith  presented  was  first  worked 
out  a  year  and  a  half  ago  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Kiefer  in  cases  in  which  the  meatus  is  small.  It 
proved  so  convenient  in  this  small  size  that  I  had 
the  larger  size  made,  and  since  then  have  had 
both  sizes  in  constant  use  with  entire  satisfaction. 

The  illustration  tells  the  story.  The  nozzle 
is  of  annealed  glass  tubing  with  an  inlet  tube 
above,  entering  close  to  the  tip;  the  last  }  inch 
carries  the  inflow  and  the  outflow  altematdy. 
The  outlet  tube  is  in  direct  line  with  the  urethra 
and  of  a  size  to  permit  instant  emptying.  The 
contraction  of  the  outlet  in  the  lai^ger  sized 
model  is  a  later  modification  designed  to  prevent 
the  too  sudden  emptying  of  the  tube,  and  a  con- 
sequent filling  of  the  tube  with  air  which  may 
enter  the  lurethra:  this  end  is  efiiciently  attained 
in  this  way.  With  the  smaller  size  no  such 
precaution  is  necessary.  The  tips  are  made  in 
two  sizes  so  that  almost  any  meatus  is  readOy 
fitted.  The  trick  of  hand  necessary  to  compress 
the  rubber  inlet  tube  alternately  with  the  closing 
of  the  outflow  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the  gloved 
finger  is  exactly  the  same  as  with  the  Ki^er 
nozzle  and  is  quickly  learned  if  not  already 
familiar.  There  is  no  shifting  of  the  tip  of  the 
nozzle  and  consequently  no  irritation  at  the 
introitus.  An  important  point  is  that  the  tubes, 
being  made  of  smooth  glass,  do  not  readily  collect 
a  film  of  pus  and  chemical  precipitates,  and  they 
can  readily  be  cleaned  and  may  be  boiled  without 
fear  of  cracking.  Another  advantage  is  that 
the  cheapness  of  these  nozzles  makes  it  practi- 
cable that  one  be  set  aside  for  each  patient,  or 
the  operator  may  keep  a  considerable  stock, 
sterilized  and  constantly  at  hand  for  use.  The 
nozzles  have  been  made  by  the  J.  W.  Staniford 
Company  and  may  be  obtained  through  Sampson 

and  Soch. 

♦ 

Htpuvtt  of  Jbodttitff, 

SECTION  FOR  SURGERY  OF  THE   SUFFOLK 
DISTRICT  BRANCH  OF  THE  MASSACHU- 
SETTS MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  MSETiNO  was  held  at  the  Medical  library  on  Feb. 
1,  1905,  at  8.15  p.m..  Dr.  F.  B.  Habbinoton  in  the 
chair. 

The  subject  for  the  evemng  was: 

THS  RESULTS  OF  THB  TRBATMENT  OF  CANCKR  IN 
AND  ABOUT  THB  MOUTH. 

The  (Uscuasion  was  limited  strictly  to  epithelioau 
and  cardnoma  and  did  not  include  sarcoma,  qpulis  or 
other  new  growths.    Epithelioma  of  the  lips  and  exter- 
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nal  parts  of  the  face  ware  not  included,  even  if  there 
had  been  involvement  of  the  jaws.  Cancer  of  the 
muooua  membrane  of  the  cheek,  the  soft  palate  or 
tonals  were  included. 

Hie  following  papers  were  read: 

1.     THE  DIFOBTANCII  OF  XARLT  DIAGNOSIS. 

OR.   mXDBRIC   C.    COBB. 

2.    THB  RESULTS  OV  CASES  OPERATED  ON  AT  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS GENERAL  HOSPITAL  niOII   JAN.   1,   1895, 
TO  JAN.  1,  1900,  nVE  TEARS. 

]>B.   rARRJLX  COBB  AMD  DB.   CHANHIMa   SnOIOia. 

3.    THE    RESTTLIS   AT    THB    BOSTON     CITY   HOSPITAL. 

DB.  BOWAXD  A.   U>THROP  AND  DB.   D.   D.   SCAHNBLL. 

4.    THE    USE    OF    THE    X-RAT   IN    POST-OPERATIVE 

TREATUENT. 

DR.  B.   A.   OOOMAN. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  :  I  wish  to  show  a  patient  on  whom 
I  operated  for  cancer  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  three 
years  ago.  There  has  been  no  return  of  the  cUsease. 
The  patient  was  seventy  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  operation  Feb.  6,  1902.  Five  weeks  before  he  had 
first  noticed  the  presence  of  an  ulcer  underneath  the 
tongue  on  the  fold  of  membrane  between  it  and  the 
jaw,  on  the  left  side.  It  had  been  examined  by  Dr. 
E.  R.  Saunders  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  who  advised 
him  to  return  home  iramediately  and  have  an  operation 
performed.  The  operation  consisted  of  an  incision 
externally  along  the  line  of  the  horiaontal  ramus. 
TTie  soft  parts  were  separated  from  the  inside  of  the 
jaw  bone  by  a  blimt  dissector  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane involved  together  with  the  submaxillary  gland 
and  the  lyi]^hatic  gluids  adherent  to  it  were  removed 
en  masse.  'Hie  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  but  there 
was  a  fistular  opening  which  healed  slowly.  Tliere 
has  been  no  si^  of  a  relapse  and  the  patient  is  in 
excellent  health.  The  following  is  the  report  by 
Dr.  W.  F.  Whitney:  "The  tumor  removed  from 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Murphy  showed  an  in- 
filtrating, sligbtly  ulcerated  new  growth  about  2  cm. 
in  diameter  and  about  3  mm.  deep.  There  was  attached 
to  the  submaxillary  ^and,  one  or  two  small  lymph- 
nodes,  one  also  removed.  Microscopic  examination 
showed  the  growth  to  be  composed  of  large  masses  of 
flat,  epithelial  cells  in  places  m  intricated  whorls  in- 
filtrating the  tissue  wnich  also  has  ver^  abundant 
small    round    cells.    Diagnosis,  epidermoid    cancer." 

My  method  of  operating  on  cancer  of  the  tongue 
consists  in  makii^  an  incision  from  the  outer  ande 
of  the  mouth  vertically  downward  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw  and  then  horizontally  backward  along 
that  border  as  far  as  the  ascending  ramus;  the  inci- 
sion should  then  move  upwards  and  backwards  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  jaw  a  sufficient  distance  to  enable 
the  operator  to  reflect  back  the  flap  thus  formed  easily. 
TbB  soft  parts  having  been  separated  from  the  jaw  on 
the  inmde  by  a  blunt  dueector,  the  bone  is  divided 
at  any  point  most  convenient  to  the  operator  and  the 
two  fragments  separated  by  retractors.  The  base  of 
the  tongue  and  we  floor  of  the  mouth  together  with 
the  anterior  cervical  triangle  are  easily  approached 
in  this  way  and  the  diseased  tissue,  primary  and  sec- 
ondary, can  be  removed  en  masse.  If  the  patient  is 
placed  in  a  chair  ^e  bleeding  is  sli^t  and  no  intuba- 
tion of  the  larynx  is  necessary.  An  incision  along  the 
anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  cervical  glands  and  throu^  this  drfunage 
can  subsequently  be  made. 


The  poor  success  following  operations  for  cancer  of 
the  tongue  may  be  due  in  part  to  incomplete  opera- 
tions. Recent  experience  has  shown  that  far  more 
extensive  operations  than  those  usually  employed 
are  well  borne  and  leave  the  patient  in  a  condition 
compatible  with  a  comfortable  existence. 

Iht.  G.  B.  Porter:  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  came  to  see  me  in 
September,  1902,  sent  by  Dr.  Calvin  Pratt  of  Bridge- 
water. 

His  trouble  commoaced  in  January,  1902,  nine  months 
previous  to  my  seeing  him.  He  had  the  advice  and 
treatment  of  a  number  of  doctors,  and  last  of  Dr.  Pratt, 
who  told  him  he  thought  it  was  cancer.  I  kept  him 
under  observation  about  a  month,  thinkiiu;  that  the 
induration  which  was  present  might  be  mie  to  the 
previous  appUcations  of  caustics,  and  then  advised 
operation.  The  ulcer  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Mt 
floor  of  the  mouth,  size  of  a  nickel,  extending  from  near 
the  jaw  to  the  imder  surface  of  tongue  and  involving  it 
sli^tly.  There  was  a  patch  of  leukoplakia  on  the  inside 
of  the  gum  farther  back  on  the  same  side.  There  were 
no  glands  to  be  felt.  I  cut  out  the  mass  with  a  good 
margin  of  seemingly  healthy  tissue,  including  a  portion 
of  the  tongue.  He  made  a  good  recovery  and  returned 
home  in  ten  days. 

The  growth  which  I  removed  was  examined  by  Dr. 
A.  H.  Gould  and  the  sections  submitted  to  Dr.  J.  H. 
Wright,  who  writes:  "  Microscopical  examination 
shows  typical  squamous  cell  carcinoma.  No  imusual 
features  are  apparent  in  the  sections.  The  carmnoma- 
tous  tissue  extends  into  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
tongue  and  reaches  to  a  depth  of  about  5  mm.  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  dimensions 
of  the  mass  of  carcinomatous  tissue  included  in  the 
sections  are  about  12mm.  by  4  mm." 

In  the  following  May,  1903,  I  sent  him  to  Dr.  Cod- 
man  for  x-ray  treatment,  from  whom  he  had  ten  treat- 
ments, and  subsequently  five  more.  He  was  kept 
under  observation.  In  the  following  August,  while 
I  was  in  Europe,  Dr.  G.  A.  Porter  operated  on  him  agiun. 
A  note  from  him  says: 

"  I  operated  upon  him  in  August,  1903,  fifteen 
months  ago,  owing  to  the  fact  that  distinct  induration 
could  be  felt  bimanually  close  to  the  ramus  of  the  jaw 
at  site  of  your  operation.  I  told  him  that  if  this  was 
nothing  the  operation  would  do  no  harm,  and  if  it  was 
a  recurrence  it  was  his  only  chance  of  getting  well. 
I  operated  under  the  jaw,  removing  the  submaxillary 
gland,  the  adjacent  tissues,  cutting  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  and  extending  the  dissection  up,  after  the 
removal  of  the  nodule,  to  the  scar  of  your  first  opera- 
tion. There  were  2  or  3  enlarged  glands  and  a  mass 
of  connective  tissue.  Carefm  examination  of  the 
whole  showed  no  evidence  of  cancer. 

(This  patient  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  by  Dr. 
Porter.) 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Tuttle,  Cambridge:  I  wish  to  pre 
sent  two  cases  of  cancer  of  the  tongue  without  recur- 
rence. Mr.  K.,  aged  fifty-five;  operation,  spring  of 
1899.  Growth  of  raspberry  size  removed,  which  showed 
cancer  epithelium  embedded  in  a  fine  stroma.  The 
growth  was  diffuse  and  broken  down  with  incipient 
ulceration  in  the  center.  There  was  no  ^andular 
invasion.    Case  was  shown. 

CasB  II.  —  Mrs.  B.,  aged  eighty-three  years.  Opera- 
tion one  year  ago  for  growth  on  the  edge  of  the  tongue 
somewhat  larger  than  the  preceding.  The  growth 
was  epithelial  in  origin,  diffuse,  and  without  l3rmphatic 
complications.  At  present  the  tongue  is  somewhat 
tender,  but  shows  no  evidence  of  recurrence. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  very  important  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  dentist.  This  is  a  subject  that  comes  very  dose 
to  the  practice  of  dentistry.    If  there  is  any  ben^t  to 
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be  derived  from  surgical  interference  it  is  the  early 
operation  that  holds  out  the  greatest  amount  of  hope. 
In  man^  cases  the  dentist  should  be  able  to  make  a 
diagnosis  long  before  the  patient  is  aware  that  there 
is  any  trouble  and  long  before  they  consult  a  surgeon 
or  physician.  In  looking  over  my  private  practice, 
I  can  recall  several  cases  where  a  diagnosis  was  made 
l(Hig  before  the  patient  was  aware  thAt  anytUng  was 
wrong;  they  called  to  see  about  some  other  trouble. 
One  case  in  particular,  a  lady,  was  going  to  have  a  lower 
I)Iate  made  and  her  dientist  assured  her  it  would  be  all 
right.  There  was  a  little  growth  in  the  angle  of  the 
^w  where  he  would  carve  a  little  out  of  the  plate  and 
it  would  be  all  right.  Her  daughter,  not  being  quite 
satisfied,  thought  she  would  like  to  have  my  advice 
b^ore  having  the  work  done.  I  recommended  an 
operation,  ur.  Mixter  operated  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  removing  the  inferior  maxilla  from 
articulation  to  symphysis.  She  lived  a  year,  three 
months  and  five  days 

Another  case  where  there  was  suspected  trouble  in 
the  nose  or  throat  and  a  thorough  examination  had 
been  made  by  specialists;  results  negative.  A  very 
unall  ulcer  was  discovered  about  half  the  size  of  my 
little  finger  nail  deep  down  on  the  side  of  the  tongue, 
just  below  the  wisdom  tooth.  Two  days  later  he  was 
operated  on  by  Drs.  Richardson  and  Warren.  He 
lived  one  year,  edx  months  and  one  day. 

In  sarcomas  much  more  can  be  done  by  the  dentist, 
for  they  can  be  seen  much  earlier  and  seemingly  a  more 
accurate  diagnosis  made.  How  often  we  see  those 
little  growths  not  larger  than  the  size  of  a  pin  head  I  If 
at  that  time  they  are  thoroughly  removed  there  is  little 
danger  of  recurrence  and  comparatively  no  loss  of 
tissue ;  if  they  do  recur  there  is  still  an  opportunity  of 
doing  a  more  radical  operation. 

As  for  bad  teeth  being  the  cause  of  cancer,  I  cannot 
agree  with  that  statement;  often  the  mouth  is  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  still,  I  have  seen  cancer  in  well-kept 
mouths,  and  mouths  where  there  were  no  teeth.  There 
are  many  growths  from  bad  teeth  that  are  called 
cancer,  in  which  case,  if  the  bad  teeth  are  removed  the 
growths  disappear.  Cancers  sometimes  occur  in  close 
proximity  to  a  bad  tooth,  but  I  think  they  have  a 
separate  origin.  I  have  seen  alveolar  abscesses  that 
were  called  cancer.  Badly  fitting  plates  sometimes 
cut  into  the  soft  tissue  and  cause  a  growth  that  looks 
very  su;^>icious  and  some  good  men  have  been  de- 
ceived. Another  condition  that  is  terribly  deceptive 
is  where  a  person  has  had  one  or  two  teeth  out  for  a 
long  time;  later  the  rest  of  the  teeth  are  removed  and  a 
full  plate  put  in ;  the  place  where  the  teeth  were  removed 
early  is  much  deeper  and  harder  than  the  rest  of  the 
mouth;  in  a  very  short  time  as  Hhe  jaws  shrink  away, 
the  whole  pressure  of  the  plate  comes  on  that  one  little 
spot  and  if  left  long  enough  may  produce  a  very  u^y 
sore  and  as  there  is  generally  but  little  pain  in  the 
immediate  part  it  is  overlooked.  The  pain  is  severe 
but  is  reflex  and  is  referred  to  some  other  part  of  the 
head.  Some  of  those  cases  are  bad  enough  to  send  a 
patient  to  the  insane  hospital;  with  the  reflex  pain 
that  is  almost  unbearable  and  a  sore  that  the  patient 
considers  cancer  they  are  in  a  bad  condition. 

Do  not  consider  that  the  subject  of  cancer  of  the 
mouth  is  given  its  right  place  in  our  dental  schools; 
there  should  be  more  importance  placed  upon  that 
subject ;  I  consider  it  a  dental  disease  and  it  should  be 
so  taught  in  our  schools;  in  fact,  any  growth  in  the 
mouth  should  be  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
demand  a  microscopical  examination;  that  is  our 
routine  practice  especially  if  we  are  suspicious  that  it 
is  sarcoma.  The  only  trouble  we  have  is  that  Dr. 
Whitney  complains  that  we  do  not  give  him  enough 
tissue  to  make  a  satisfactory  examination;  we  tell  hun 


that  he  has  it  all  and  that  is  the  best  we  can  do,  but 
by  taking  the  growth  right  from  Uie  mouth  and  sending 
it  immediately  to  the  microscopist  it  is  surprising  how 
satisfactory  the  reports  are. 
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(Continued  from  No.  14,  p.  408.) 

Second  DAy. —  (Continued.) 

THE     CORRECTION     OF     NASAL      DEFGRMTnES     BT 
SUBCUTANEOUS  OPERATION. 

Dr.  John  O.  Roe  of  Rochester  said  that  these  opera- 
tions were  within  the  abiUty  of  the  average  surgeon, 
though  they  required  an  accurate  knowledge  of  plastic 
surgery,  the  plastic  art,  and  a  correct  perception  of 

Eroportion  and  symraetrsr.  In  fact  the  surgeon  should 
e  more  or  less  of  an  artist  or  sculptor.  He  classified 
these  deformities  into  those  that  afi'ected  the  bony 
portion,  leading  to  too  great  convexity  or  concavity, 
or  lateral  deflection;  deformities  of  the  cartilaginous 
portion  which  might  be  due  to  excessive  or  defective 
development  of  the  tip;  those  affecting  the  wings,  and 
other  deformities  resulting  from  injuries  or  from  syphi- 
litic process  which  did  not  belong  to  the  other  da^es. 
The  subcutaneous  operation  was  equally  applicable 
to  all  and  gave  most  excellent  results.  He  ascribed 
the  technic  which,  of  course,  differed  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  object  to  be  attained.  He  reported  one  case 
where  the  coltunna  of  the  nose  was  torn  off  by  the  kick 
of  a  horse.  Instead  of  being  replaced  a  new  columns 
was  formed  by  tissues  taken  from  the  upper  lip.  All 
the  tissues  beneath  the  skin  were  taken  and  brou^t 
through  to  the  nose  by  means  of  a  buttonhole.  Aft^ 
several  months  the  mucous  membrane,  by  exposure 
to  the  air  took  on  the  character  of  skin  and  replaced 
the  columna  very  satisfactorily.  In  order  to  hold  the 
parts  in  place  until  union  was  secured  he  used  a  saddle 
made  to  fit  the  contour  of  the  nose  and  held  in  place 
by  adhesive  plaster  across  the  face.  This  was  removed 
frequently  and  adjusted  so  as  to  conform  to  the  contour 
of  the  nose. 

the  MIDDLE  turbinate  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  ACCK880BT 
SINUSES. 

Dr.  John  A.  Stuckt  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  thou^t 
that  owing  to  the  investigations  of  recent  years  disease 
of  the  sinuses  was  more  often  recognized  than  formeriy. 
Grippe,  however,  might  be  one  of  the  causes  of  increase 
in  this  disease,  and  so-called  grippe  complications 
often  had  their  origin  in  some  pathological  condition 
of  the  middle  turbinate.  Both  English  and  American 
wTiters  considered  that  the  middle  turbinate  was  an 
offshoot  of  the  ethmoid,  and  differences  in  its  size  and 
shape  were  more  often  overlooked  than  those  in  Uie 
inferior  turbinate.  The  early  removal  of  conditions 
that  interfered  with  free  drainage  often  obviated  the 
necessity  of  more  extensive  operative  procedures  at 
a  later  period.  He  objected  to  the  use  of  escharotics 
and  the  galvanocautery  on  the  middle  turbinate.  The 
scissors  and  the  snore  should  be  employed,  together 
with  careful  asepsis. 

INFERIOR     TUHBIN.^TED     BONE,      ITS     FCNCTIONS, 
DISEASES  AND  TREATMENT. 

Dr.  Wf.ndell  C.  Phillips  of  New  York  sud  that 
pathological  conditions  of  the  inferior  turbinate  brought 
about  interference  with  respiration  and  drainage.  It 
was  especially  subject  to  reflexes  of  varioua  kinds  and 
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was  a  fruitful  cause  of  hay  fever.  Operationa  should 
only  be  undertaken  when  there  were  serious  disturb- 
ances of  function.  He  deprecated  the  use  of  escharot- 
ics.  They  were  no  longer  considered  justifiable  except 
in  very  small  lesions,  oviing  to  the  fact  that  they  caused 
serious  reaction  and  gave  rise  to  unfortunate  sjinp- 
toms.  He  considered  the  galvanocautery  of  doubtful 
efficiency  and  said  that  the  only  occasion  for  its  use 
was  in  the  submucous  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  tur- 
binate by  means  of  needles  introduced  beneath  the 
skin  surface  before  the  current  was  turned  on.  Elec- 
tricity was  no  longer  used  in  the  nose.  He  advised 
the  wire  snare  for  the  posterior  portion  and  the  scissors 
for  the  middle  and  anterior  portions  of  the  turbinate. 
He  did  not  plug  the  nose  after  op«ration,  but  used 
a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  soaked  in  a  12%  solution 
of  acetotartarate  of  aliuninum  with  the  addition  of 
adrenalin  if  there  was  danger  of  hemorrhage. 

TBZATMENT    OF    CHBONIC    OTITIS    MEDIA,    WITH 
ILLC8TRATIVK  CASES. 

Db.  W.  Sohieb  Bryant  of  New  York  said  that  it 
was  not  impossible  to  cure  cases  of  chronic  discharge 
from  the  middle  ear  by  palliative  measures.  Cleanh- 
neas  was  of  first  importance;  all  irritative  materials 
should  be  removed  so  that  there  would  be  no  culture 
media  for  infective  materials.  He  used  10%  to  20% 
nitrate  of  silver  for  carious  bone  as  it  did  not  produce 
irritative  action.  If  it  was  impossible  to  secure  rapid 
healing  of  the  perforations  of  the  membrane  he  recom- 
mended dermatization  of  the  exposed  inner  surface 
of  the  drum.  Irritation  might  cause  the  discharge  to 
become  inveterate.  The  reader  cited  a  number  of  cases 
showing  that  true  chronic  otitis  media  with  discharge 
might  be  permanently  cured.  These  cases,  however, 
required  patience  and  great  care. 

De.  Wendell  C.  Philups  of  New  York  spoke  of 
the  brilliant  work  of  Dr.  Roe  in  correcting  nasal  de- 
formities, and  said  that  he  had  seen  in  Dr.  Roe's  office 
the  worst  of  the  cases  he  reported,  which  seemed  to 
be  a  hopeless  one  and  in  which  he  had  accomplished  a 
great  (feal.  In  this  case  the  only  one  hopeful  thing 
was  that  the  patient  was  non-syphilitic.  Nasal  de- 
formities due  to  the  ravages  of  syphilis  were  the  most 
difficult  to  influence  by  any  surgical  operation.  He 
sud  that  Dr.  Roe  made  use  of  redundant  tissue  with 
which  to  build  up  the  deformity,  that  is,  he  took  tissue 
from  some  other  part  of  the  nose.  With  regard  to  Dr. 
Stucky's  interesting  remarks  he  said  that  he  rarely 
imdfflrtook  to  remove  the  middle  turbinated  bone,  or 
any  portion  of  it,  without  following  it  up  with  thorough 
curettement.  In  regard  to  Dr.  Bryant  s  paper  and  his 
statement  about  the  hopefulness  for  cure  in  chronic 
middle  ear  disease  by  the  employment  of  cleanliness 
and  local  measures,  he  said  that  in  middle  ear  disease 
with  necrosed  bone,  etc.,  the  outlook  was  bad  unless 
surgical  measures  be  employed.  Life  insurance  com- 
panies wotdd  refuse  to  accept  applicants  with  chronic 
ear  disease  because  of  the  danger  of  extension  to  the 
more  vital  structures.  Patients  with  necrosis  in  the 
middle  ear  with  the  involvement  of  structures  closely 
connected  not  only  the  venous  ^rstem  but  even  the 
brain  itadf ;  surgery  really  offered  the  only  means  of 
relief. 

Dr.  Sargknt  F.  Snow  of  Syracuse  did  not  believe 
that  the  galvanocautery  and  cauterizing  agents  had  a 
place  in  treatment  of  the  middle  turbinated  bodies; 
only  the  cutting  instruments  should  be  employed. 
Dr.  Bryant's  paper  was  both  valuable  and  dangerous; 
valuable  if  the  directions  given  be  followed  by  men 
who  were  careful  and  persistent ;  dangerous  if  followed 
by  men  blind  in  their  persistence.  Cleansing  methods 
as  advocated  in  other  hands  than  Dr.  Bryant's  might 


prove  to  be  a  great  source  of  danger.  The  better 
drainage  advocated  acted  as  a  safety-valve  and  was 
productive  of  the  best  of  results.  If  good  drainage  be 
instituted.  Nature  would  make  a  prompt  recovery. 
In  cases  of  large  necrotic  surfaces,  with  pent-up  secre- 
tion, fever,  and  further  extension  of  the  disease,  such 
local  treatment  becomes  dangerous  and  only  surgical 
methods  should  then  be  employed. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Stucky  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  believed  that 
the  men  who  were  the  best  able  to  correct  these  nasal 
deformities  were  bom  and  not  made  and  that  Dr.  Roe 
was  among  those  who  were  bom.  W^ith  regard  to 
Dr.  Phillips'  paper  he  said  the  pendulum  seemed  now 
to  have  swung  to  the  other  extreme,  and  history  was 
now  repeating  itself,  and  fewer  operations  were  now 
performed  on  the  nose.  A  few  years  ago  rhinologists 
made  the  nose  as  smooth  as  a  gun  barrel  and  now  there 
was  a  plea  for  more  conservatism  in  work  upon  the  nasal 
cavities.  In  the  South  he  said  there  were  two  portions 
of  the  nose  that  were  much  respected,  i.  e.,  the  septum 
and  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  'The  question  now 
was  not  how  much  could  one  remove  but  how  little; 
just  enough  to  give  free  drainage  and  permit  of  free 
respiration.  He  believed  that  in  many  cases  of  head- 
ache due  to  intranasal  pressure  the  trouble  was  not  due 
to  the  inferior  but  to  the  middle  turbinated  bone. 
When  there  were  shelf-like  projections  with  pressure 
upon  the  floor  of  the  nose  he  thought  one  was  justified 
in  removing  part  of  the  bone  but  not  with  the  galvano- 
cautery or  with  excharotics,  but  with  the  knife  or  saw. 
He  did  not  like  the  scissors  as  he  once  did.  He  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  was  a 
real  bone  and  if  too  much  of  it  be  removed  a  crusty 
and  unpleasant  condition  would  result  which  would  be 
very  hard  to  ^t  rid  of.  With  regard  to  curetting  the 
ethmoid  cells  if  indications  were  present,  curette  them, 
but  one  should  be  sure  that  those  indications  were 
really  present.  Dr.  Stucky  believed  that  many 
of  the  so-called  nasal  diseases,  the  hypersensitive 
rhinitis,  the  neuroses,  the  tumefaction  of  the  tissues, 
etc.,  were  retJIy  due  to  systemic  disturbances  and 
were  not  truly  pathological  conditions  within  the  nose. 
With  regard  to  Dr.  Bryant's  paper,  he  said  that 
he  should  be  congratulated  upon  his  success  in  those 
cases.  Dr.  Stucky  had  had  better  success  with  the 
simple  candle-wick  for  drainage  than  with  absorbent 
cotton. 

Dr.  W.  SoraER  Bryant  of  New  York  closed  the 
discussion  and  said  that  many  cases  of  trifacial  neural- 
gia were  due  to  faulty  conditions  of  the  middle  turbi- 
nated bone  and  no  relief  could  be  had  until  attention 
was  paid  to  it.  The  relation  of  the  middle  turbinate 
to  the  middle  ear  was  very  interesting;  sometimes  the 
removed  of  an  abscess  on  the  lower  end  of  the  turbinate 
would  stop  a  tinnitus,  would  stop  a  discharge  from  the 
ear,  and  improve  the  hearing. 

THE  FUBUC  HEALTH  LABORATORY. 

Dr.  Herbert  D.  Pease  of  Albany  said  that  as  prob- 
lems of  public  hygiene  could  only  be  solved  by  the 
technical  methoos  of  bacteriological,  chemical  and 
biological  examination,  laboratories  were  a  necessity. 
As  these  could  not  be  established  by  any  but  large 
cities  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  those 
needed  in  other  locahties.  Eleven  states  had  ahready 
started  such  work.  Public  Health  laboratories  should 
receive  such  help  as  would  enable  them  to  do  bacterio- 
logical diagnostic  work  in  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and 
tuberculosis.  They  should  also  be  equipped  to  make 
chemical  examinations  of  water,  water  sewage  and 
milk.  They  should  also  have  charge  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  antitoxins  and  vaccines  and  the  Pasteur  treat- 
ment of  rabies  and  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease.    Some 
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of  the  problems  to  be  solved  were  the  relation  of  ctiph> 
theria  to  the  diphtheria^like  bacilli,  the  relation  of 
typhoid  to  the  paratyphoid  bacilli,  the  questions  of 
the  natural  conditions  surroundine  the  viability  of 
pathoeenic  bacteria.  Infectious  and  epidemic  diseases 
should  be  studied  by  laboratory  workers.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  such  work  was  great,  and  the  work  as 
worthy  of  state  support  as  charitable,  penal  and  cor- 
rective institutions.  He  wished  to  encourage  con- 
ferences and  schools  for  the  instruction  of  sanitary 
officers. 

THE  VARIOUS  MKTHODS  FOR  OPENING  TIIE  SKULL  FOR 
THE  REMOVAL  OF  TUMORS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Frazier  of  Philadelphia  considered 
tumors  of  the  temporal,  frontal  and  occipital  region 
and  described  the  position,  shape  and  size  of  the  flaps 
used  in  removing  such  tumors.  He  considered  the 
methods  of  hemostasis  and  the  instruments  employed 
in  making  osteoplastic  flaps  and  establishing  drain- 
age. He  reviewed  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the 
exposure  of  cerebellar  tumors.  When  the  symp- 
toms of  cerebellar  tumors  resulting  from  inter- 
cranial  pressure  caused  great  discomfort  and  the 
tumors  were  inoperable  he  recommended  that  a 
Section  of  bone  be  removed.  He  cited  two  cases  of 
this  nature  who  had  suffered  extremely  and  upon 
whom  he  had  operated.  Since  operation  they  had 
been  very  much  relieved  though  vision  was  not 
restored. 

Dr.  B.  Farqubar  Curtis  of  New  York  siud  the 
paper  of  Dr.  Frazier  was  very  important  and  a  very 
instructive  one  and  deserved  much  attention  not  only 
in  its  relation  to  brain  tumors,  but  because  of  its  rela- 
tion to  operations  upon  the  interior  of  the  skull  and 
some  cases  of  complicated  fracttues.  His  method  of 
opening  the  skull  was  of  general  interest.  With  regard 
to  Crile's  instrument  as  being  the  best  for  the  purpose 
he  agreed,  although  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
use  it  except  in  an  experimental  way.  He  said  he  had 
been  compelled  to  do  resections  of  the  skull  with  the 
wire  saw,  and  he  had  found  it  practical  although  it  was 
by  no  means  as  rapid  in  its  work  in  cutting  flaps  as  Dr. 
Crile's  instrument.  Three  or  four  openings  must  be 
made  and  the  delay  came  in  having  to  introduce  the 
wire  saw  from  one  opening  to  the  other.  The  bone 
could  generally  be  opened  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
and  the  brain  exposed.  Dr.  Curtis  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  having  large  flaps,  an  additional  inch  in 
room  being  of  the  greatest  importance;  the  skin  flap 
should  be  cut  larger  than  the  bone  flap.  Then  when 
the  whole  flap  was  raised  up  the  edges  of  the  skin 
could  be  turned  over  and  fastened  by  sutures. 
Oblique  drainage  should  be  employed,  from  with- 
out inwards  and  this  was  facilitated  by  making 
the  skin  flap  larger  than  the  bone  flap.  He  believed 
that  rubber  dam  or  soft  rubber  glove  was  better  than 
rubber  tissue  and  less  liable  to  break.  He  congratu- 
lated Dr.  Frazier  upon  the  brilliant  results  he  had 
obtained. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Frazier  of  Philadelphia  closed  the 
discussion.  He  said  he  could  not  remember  a  case  in 
which  the  tumor  was  exposed  and  but  little  time  lost, 
with  the  blood  pressure  normal,  in  which  he  had  hesi- 
tated to  go  ahead  and  remove  it;  the  removal  of  the 
growth  under  such  conditions  did  not  seem  to  add  to 
the  gravity  of  the  operation  and  did  not  necessitate 
doing  the  operation  m  two  stages,  unless  the  tumor 
was  very  large.  He  had  long  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  unless  something  imusual  developed, 
the  whole  op^ation  could  be  performed  at  one 
tim^. 

(To  bt  contimud.) 


The  Heath  Scholarship  Prize  Essay,  on  the  De- 
velopment and  Anatomy  of  the  Prostate  Oland 
together  with  an  account  of  Its  Injuries  and 
Diseases  and  Their  Surgical  Treatment,  By 
W.  G.  Richardson,  M.B..  B.S.,  F.R.C.S., 
Assistant  Sui^eon  at  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Assistant  Demonstrator 
of  Operative  Surgery  at  the  University  of  Dur- 
ham College  of  Medicine.  London:  J.  &  A. 
Churchill.     1904. 

The  author  of  the  above  entitled  work  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  produced  one  of  the 
most  notable  and  admirable  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  that 
exists.  It  is  characterized  by  the  completeness 
of  the  facts  presented,  by  logical  sequence  of  ar- 
rangement, conciseness  and  lucid  expression. 

Th«  first  fifty  of  the  whole  niunber  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  anatomy  and  development  of  the 
prostate.  The  writer  brings  to  the  elucidation 
of  this  part  of  his  study  a  earful  and  compre- 
hensive examination  of  the  comparative  anatomy 
and  the  bearing  which  the  latter  has  upon  the 
same  structures  in  the  human  being,  and  presents 
both  aspects  in  a  maimer  that  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  conclusions  to  which  the  study 
leads  the  writer  are  concisely  summarized  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  chapters.  Among  them  are 
the  following:  "  There  is  a  portion  of  the  gland 
which  lies  behind  the  urethra,  below  the  outlet 
of  the  bladder  and  above  the  canal  for  the  ejacu- 
latory  ducts;  this  portion  discharges  its  secretion 
into  the  V-shaped  area  at  the  back  of  the  urethra 
close  to  the  outlet  of  the  bladder;  and  it  is  con- 
tinuous on  each  side  with  the  lateral  lobes.  It 
is  a  distinct  portion  of  the  prostate  and  is  called 
the  '  middle  lobe,'  '  median  portion,'  or  '  third 
lobe.'  " 

"  The  capsule  is  a  firm  envelope  which  is  every- 
where intimately  connected  to  the  stroma  of  the 
organ  on  its  inner  surface,  and  it  is  also  connected, 
though  not  so  intimately,  on  its  outer  surface 
with  the  fascial  sheath  of  the  prostate." 

"  In  the  fascial  sheath  the  plexus  of  veins  is 
embedded,  and  they  are  found  mostly  on  the 
anterior  surface  and  aroimd  the  sides  near  the 
junction  with  the  base  of  the  bladder." 

The  embryological  development  of  the  gland 
and  adjacent  structures  is  given  with  equal 
thoroughness  to  that  shown  in  the  anatomical 
demonstrations. 

The  author  next  takes  up  the  subject  of  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  prostate.  Under  this  heading 
the  various  theories  with  regard  to  the  causation 
of  this  condition  that  are  prevalent  are  discussed, 
and  each  in  turn  including  the  one  which  attri- 
butes the  senUe  enlargement  to  gonorrheal  inflam- 
mation is  combated,  the  final  conclusion  being 
one  with  which  we  are  in  entire  accord,  namely, 
that  there  is  but  one  underlying  factor  that  is 
common  to  the  great  majority  of  cases,  —  age,  — 
and  that  the  etiological  influence  of  all  the  other 
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elements  that  have  been  proposed  as  explanations 
of  its  origin  are  not  substantiated. 

Among  other  interesting  points  brought  out 
in  the  course  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is  that 
of  the  occurrence  of  senile  chronic  enlargement 
of  the  prostate  in  dogs. 

The  writer  next  enters  upon  the  clinical  side 
of  the  question  of  the  chronic  enlargement  of 
later  life,  in  the  course  of  the  consideration  of 
which  he  gives  a  most  instructive  demonstration 
of  the  forms  and  use  of  catheters.  Comparing 
the  treatment  of  the  condition  by  cathet^  with 
that  by  radical  operation  —  prostatectomy  —  he 
expresses  himself  thus: 

"  If  the  surgeon  were  to  pass  the  instrument 
himself  on  every  occasion  when  it  was  required, 
there  could  be  little  objection  to  recogiizing 
catheters  as  a  most  valuable  form  of  treatment; 
cystitis  would  be  a  rare  complication,  and  the 
other  secondary  results  of  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  would  be  greatly  delayed,  but  even  in 
such  imaginary  conditions  the  treatment  would 
be  in  no  sense  a  cure,  .  .  .  and  the  surgeon  him- 
self would  in  many  cases  be  unable  to  give  relief, 
and  an  operation,  though  long  delayed,  would 
become  imperative."  "  It  is  not  true  that  the 
operations  are  followed  by  such  a  high  rate  of 
mortality  as  that  which  follows  catheterism. 
After  operation  death  may  be  sooner,  but  it  is 
not  so  sure  at  it  is  when  the  patient  resorts  to 
catheters." 

This  is  a  view  which  is  shared  by  some  other 
surgeons,  and  among  them  by  ourselves.  And 
again  the  writer  speaks  with  no  uncertainty,  his 
conviction,  which  is  one  that  we  have  also  uttered 
for  many  years  past  that  "  No  one  who  has  seen 
the  wholly  satisfactory  results  of  successful  cases 
of  prostatectomy  can  doubt  that  the  radical 
operation  will  become  the  usual  form  of  treatment 
...  of  such  cases  as  arrive  at  the  point  when  the 
choice  lies  between  catheters  and  an  operation." 

In  q)eaking  of  the  operative  steps  the  writer 
gives  some  most  instructive  detaUs  as  to  the 
manner  of  carrying  out  enucleation  of  the  gland 
with  the  finger  tip. 

The  technique  of  the  perineal  operation  is  less 
fully  entered  into  than  other  parts  of  the  subject. 
The  Bottini  operation  is  not  discussed,  but  cas- 
tration and  vasectomy  are  considered,  and, 
because  of  the  unreliability  of  the  results  and 
inability  to  determine  which  cases  are  suitable 
for  the  application  of  these  methods,  are  not 
approved  despite  the  considerable  number  of 
successes  which  have  followed  their  employ- 
ment. 

Acute  and  chronic  prostatitis  and  prostatic 
abscesses  are  concisely  presented  and  the  essay 
concludes  with  a  short  reference  to  malignant 
disease  of  the  gland  and  a  table  of  thirty-six 
prostatectomies. 

There  is  an  entire  and  refreshing  absence  of  all 
imnecessary  minutis  and  not  a  trace  of  the 
advertising  of  wares  which  occasionally  mar 
publications  which  otherwise  have  much  merit. 
This  author  addresses  himself  exclusively  to  the 
problem  as  such,  and  is  correspondingly  satis- 


factory. The  volume  is  handsomely  illustrated 
with  forty-six  plates,  which  with  but  few  excep- 
tions are  the  work  of  the  author  himself. 

AppUton't  Medical  Dictionary.  An  Illustrated 
Dictionary  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Subjects, 
in  which  are  given  the  derivation,  accentua- 
tion, and  definition  of  terms  used  throughout 
the  entire  field  of  medical  science.  Edited  by 
Frank  P.  Foster,  M.D.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don: D.  Appleton  &  Company.    1904. 

This  volume  of  nearly  two  thousand  pages  is 
hardly  to  be  designated  as  a  "  handy  volume," 
as  it  is  called  in  the  publishers'  note.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  book  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  medical  dictionaries  which  has 
yet  appeared,  being  considerably  greater  in  bulk 
than  the  last  edition  of  Dimglison.  Like  many 
medical  dictionaries,  and  dictionaries  of  other 
sorts  as  well,  the  book  is  encyclopedic  in  the 
character  of  some  of  its  articles.  The  volume 
is  intended  especially  for  the  general  practi- 
tioner of  medicine,  and  it  must  therefore  stand 
as  a  rival  to  many  others  which  have  aheady 
been  designed  for  the  same  general  purpose.  In 
certain  respects  it  goes  beyond  its  competitors  in 
completeness,  and  therefore  in  value.  On  the  other 
hand  its  cumbersomeness  will  no  doubt  interfere 
in  a  measure  with  its  success.  Two  volumes 
would  certainly  be  more  convenient  than  one 
of  this  size.  We  are  particularly  glad  to  note 
that  the  editor  has  not  yielded  to  the  recent 
tendency  to  use  the  termination  "  io  "  for  "  ical " 
nor  to  drop  the  final  e  in  many  words  ending 
in  "  ine  "  and  "  ide."  The  words  in  the  text 
are  printed  in  large  type,  which  is  to  be  com- 
mended, and  derivations  are  liberally  given, 
which  is  altogether  desirable  in  so  mixed  a  ter- 
minology as  medicine  represents.  Illustrations 
are  liberal;  the  printing  is  admirable,  and  in 
general  the  book  presents  a  most  attractive 
appearance.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  Frank 
P.  Foster,  whose  experience  in  this  line  of 
work  certainly  shows  to  advantage  in  this 
volume. 

Practical  Physiological  Chemistry.  By  J.  A.  Mil- 
rot,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology, 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  T.  H.  Milroy, 
M.D.,  B.Sc,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Physiology, 
Queen's  College  Belfast.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co:     1904. 

Insistence  on  the  practical  features  of  physio- 
logical chemistry  is  the  noteworthy  feature  of 
this  textbook.  It  is  intended  for  beginners  in 
the  subject  and  is  divided  into  a  qualitative  and 
a  quantitative  section.  In  the  former  are  given 
the  tests  for  the  various  foodstuffs,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  digestive  ferments  and  their 
activity,  and  the  chemistry  of  bile,  blood,  milk 
and  urine.  The  quantitative  section  presents 
clearly  and  concisely  methods  for  accurate  deter- 
mination of  the  constituents  of  urine,  blood,  milk 
and  gEistric  juice.  The  book  is  abundantly 
interleaved  with  blank  pages,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent's notes  may  be  near  his  text. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF    THE 
URINE. 

The  intelligent  diagnostician,  with  the  patient 
before  him,  has  usiially  two  means  of  arriving 
at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  moat  prQbable  disease 
or  disturbance  present,  i.  e.,  subjective  symptoms 
and  objective  signs,  and  it  is  assumed  that  a  good 
questioner  and  a  careful  observer  will,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  locate  the  diseased  organ 
or  oi^ans.  The  objective  data  are,  of  course, 
those  obtained  by  what  can  be  either  seen,  heard 
or  felt.  This  is  the  rule.  When,  however,  we 
are  dealing  with  the  urinary  tract  these  means  are 
inadequate  and  other  methods  must  be  employed 
to  determine  its  condition;  exception  to  this 
would  be  those  pathological  states  of  the  tract 
that  can  be  determined  by  the  sense  of  touch  or 
by  instrumentation.  The  analysis  of  the  urine 
is,  therefore,  a  necessity,  and,  to  use  a  figurative 
expression,  urinary  analysis  may  well  be  con- 
sidered the  "stethoscope"  to  the  kidneys. 

We  feel  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  every 
true  and  thorough  diagnostician  always  examines 
the  urine  and  gets  from  it  all  the  information 
possible;  if  he  neglects  this,  he  has  side-tracked  a 
duty  to  his  patient.  He  may  claim  to  have  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  renal  condition  by  gastric 
disturbance,  history  of  polyuria,  abnormal  arterial 
tension  and  cardiac  signs,  edema,  disturbances 
of  vision,  and  other  symptoms  and  signs;  but  a 
diagnosis  of  renal  disease  from  such  data  is 
merely  a  guess.  A  f<Jl  urinary  picture,  obtained 
only  by  a  clinical  examination  of  the  urine,  is 
essential  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  kidneys. 
We  stated  that  a  fvU  urinary  picture  was  essential, 
that  is  to  say,  a  knowledge  of  the  twenty-four  hour 


quantity  of  urine,  the  relation  of  the  twdve^iour 
(day)  quantity  to  the  twelve-hour  (night)  quan- 
tity, the  specific  gravity,  reaction,  tests  for  albu- 
min and  sugar,  the  total  twenty-four  hour  quan- 
tities of  urea,  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  uric 
acid,  and  finally  the  microscopical  examination 
of  the  sediment.  With  these  facts  before  him, 
the  physician  has  tangible  evidence  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  kidneys  and  their  capacity  for  doing 
the  work  expected  of  them.  But  this  picture 
constitutes  only  a  part  of  the  complete  picture 
of  the  case  from  which  a  diagnosis  is  to  be  de- 
duced. 

Urinary  examinations,  like  other  means  of 
diagnosis,  have  their  shortcomings,  but  this  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  abandon  them.    Fre- 
quently, too  much  is  expected  of  the  urinary 
expert  or  analyst.    He  is  often  requested  to  make 
an  analysis  of  a  urine  and  to  draw  his  inferences 
as  to  the  Condition  of  the  kidneys  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  case  or  the  results 
of  physical  examination.    The  inferences  must, 
of  necessity,  be  drawn  solely  from  the  urinary 
findings.     Under  these   circumstances,  all   that 
can  be  done  is  to  point  out  pathological  processes, 
any  one  of  which  may  be  present,  and  to  state 
which  condition  the  urine  most  closely  resembles. 
Positive  statements  are  not  safe,  and  cannot  be 
made  without  the  clinical  aspect  of  the  case 
upon  which  the  diagnosis  may  be  wholly  depend- 
ent.    It   should   be   remembered   that   urinary 
diagnosis  has  by  no  means  reached  the  stage  of 
an  exact  art,  and  that  much  remains  to  be  learned, 
although   decided   advances    have    been   made 
within  the  past  fifty  years.    All  of  our  readers 
will  agree  that  it  is  a  duty  to  get  all  possible  data 
from  the  patient  who  is  under  treatment;    the 
correct   interpretation  of  such  data   naturally 
depends  upon  those  concerned  in  making  the 
diagnosis  of  the  existing  disease. 

In  a  paper  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Cabot,  published  in  tiie 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Aaaociation  of 
March  18  and  25,  he  condemns  the  use  of  the 
common  methods  of  urinary  analyms,  based  on 
a  critical  study  of  the  ante-mortem  and  post-moi^ 
tem  records  of  more  than  200  cases  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  in  Boston  since  the 
year  1893.  He  found  that  there  were  frequent 
discrepancies  between  the  clinical  diagnoses  and 
the  autopsy  findings.  In  acute  glomerular  ne- 
phritis 75%  of  the  clinical  diagnoses  were  wrong; 
in  subacute  glomerular  nephritis  50%  were  wrong; 
in  chronic  glomerular  nephritis  11%;  in  chronic 
interstitial  disease  32%;  and  in  amyloid  infiltra- 
tion 100%  of  the  clinical  diagnoses  failed  to  cmo- 
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cide  with  the  anatomical  diagnoses.  Briefly 
stated  (not  using  the  words  of  the  author),  his 
conclusions  are:  (1)  In  acute,  subacute  and 
<dironic  glomerular  nephritis  the  common  methods 
of  urinary  analysis  are,  in  many  instances,  inade- 
quate for  an  ante-mortem  diagnosis  of  the  con- 
dition, but  to  a  less  degree  in  the  subacute  and 
chronic  forms  than  in  the  acute  form.  (2)  In 
chronic  interstitial  the  diagnostic  resources  are 
not  as  sufficient  as  in  chronic  glomerular  nor  as 
inadequate  as  in  the  acute  cases..  (3)  Imfdicit 
reliance  on  the  urinary  findings  frequently  results 
in  calling  senile  and  arteriosclerotic  degenera- 
tions of  the  kidneys  a  chronic  nephritis,  and  acute 
and  passive  degenerations,  an  acute  nephritis. 
Furthermore,  that  some  urines  are  highly  albu- 
minous and  full  of  casts  when  no  lesion  in  the 
kidneys  can  be  found  at  autopsy.  (4)  It  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  quantitate  urea  without  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  patient's  metabolism, 
and  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  anatomic 
condition  of  the  kidneys  by  the  measurement  of 
albumin  and  the  search  for  casts  is  fallacious  in 
the  extreme.  (5)  That  the  most  reliable  data 
about  the  urine  are  the  twenty-four  hour  quan- 
tity, the  specific  gravity  and  the  color. 

These  results  are  very  surprising  and  open  to 
marked  criticism.  Do  they  mean  that  the  care- 
ful research  in  urinary  diagnosis  of  fifty  or  more 
yean  is  to  be  wholly  undone?  We  cannot  agree 
to  this.  There  certainly  is  a  screw  looee  some- 
where. 

We  do  not  intend  to  make  a  critical  review  of 
Dr.  Cabot's  paper,  but  there  are  a  few  points 
to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention.  The  internes 
of  our  large  hospitals  are  usually  an  intelligent 
class  of  men  and  the  best  that  can  be  obtained, 
but  they  are  medically  inexperienced.  Their 
urinary  findings  may  be  correct  in  every  detail, 
but  their  interpretation  of  what  they  find  —  the 
inferences  drawn  —  is  where  a  serious  difficulty 
arises.  Their  diagnoses  frequently  find  their 
way  to  the  records  and  thus  they  stand.  We 
feel  confident  that  if  the  attending  physician 
could  himself  attend  to  every  diagnostic  detail 
connected  with  the  hospital  patient,  the  results 
would  be  different;  furthermore,  that  a  series  of 
cases  taken  from  the  private  practice  of  an  ex- 
perienced diagnostician  would  show  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  results  published  by  Dr.  Cabot. 

A  very  important  point  that  must  not  be  dis- 
regarded is  the  fact  that  a  decided  change  in  the 
kidne}^  and  urine  may  take  place  just  before 
death.  This  is  especially  seen  in  acute  diseases, 
such  as  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  acute  endo- 


carditis, acute  alcoholism,  and  the  like,  where  a 
sUght  and  apparently  insignificant  renal  conges- 
tion or  acute  degeneration  which  has  existed 
early,  just  before  death  culminates  in  a  true 
acute  glomerular  nephritis.  This  phenomenon 
is  not  the  exception,  but  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Changes  in  the  urine  are  likely  to  occur  in  many 
of  the  chronic  forms  of  nephritis  just  prior  to 
death.  For  example,  in  chronic  interstitial 
diseases  the  twenty-four  hour  quantity  of  luine 
near  death  is  often  much  below  the  average  nor- 
mal— 1,500  cc.  —  while  earlier  in  the  disease 
the  diuly  output  is  generally  considerably  in 
excess  of  this  figure.  From  a  careful  study  of 
the  urine  alone,  it  is,  therefore,  difficult  or  even 
impossible  to  conclude  that  a  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis  exists  without  coupling  the  urinary 
findings  with  the  clinical  history  and  the  physical 
examination. 

We  consider  it  a  mistake  to  place  itnpUcit  reli- 
ance on  the  results  of  urinary  examinations  for  a 
diagnosis,  since  errors  in  diagnosis  are  bound  to 
occur  if  the  urinary  findings  are  not  considered 
a  part  only  of  the  clinical  picture  of  the  case. 
Such  findings  should  be  corroborative  rather  than 
the  pivot  on  which  the  final  diagnosis  rests,  but 
their  importance  should  in  every  instance  receive 
consideration. 

In  conclusion,  we  await  suggestions  for  a  better 
way,  if  our  present  methods  are  all  wrong  and  at 
variance  with  the  pathological  facts. 


A   MEDICAL   EXAMINER  FOR   SUFFOLK 
COUNTY. 

The  office  of  one  of  the  two  medical  examiners 
of  Suffolk  County  (Boston)  becomes  vacant  on 
July  1,  1905,  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  F.  W. 
Draper,  who  has  held  this  position  since  it  was 
created,  twenty-eight  years  ago.  The  scandalous 
condition  of  affairs  which  existed  under  the  old 
coroner  system  has  been  almost  forgotten.  The 
system  of  medical  examiners  is  no  longer  an 
experiment,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  this  Common- 
wealth that  it  was  the  first  to  adopt  a  method 
which  has  been  copied  by  many  states. 

So  much  has  been  lost  to  this  community  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Draper  that  one  feels  at 
first  as  if  no  one  could  take  his  place.  No  one 
can,  at  once.  The  proper  person  can  grow  up  to 
it.  Let  \is  hope  that  a  successor  can  be  found, 
but  let  us  make  no  hasty  decision.  Dr.  Draper 
entered  upon  the  office  as  a  young  man.  A  com- 
paratively young  man  should  succeed  him,  and 
this  because  the  present  rising  generation  of 
physicians  is   trained  further  and  taught   more 
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than  an.  older  one.  A  reflective  mind,  a  cour- 
teous manner,  a  firmness  of  character,  as  well  as 
integrity,  were  combined  in  Dr.  Draper.  The 
office  needs  skill  and  prudence,  caution  and  de- 
cision, clearness  of  speech,  as  well  as  well- 
trained  observation.  A  poor  medical  examiner 
can  work  endless  mischief. 

We  do  not  recall  any  medical  office  which 
the  Crovemor  of  the  State  is  required  to  fill  that 
carries  with  it  a  greater  degree  of  personal  respon- 
sibility than  the  medical  examinership  of  Suffolk 
County.  When  the  medical  examiners  in  Massa- 
chiisetts  took  the  place  of  the  coroners  in  1877, 
the  legislative  enactment  which  established  the 
change  used  these  words:  "The  governor  shall 
nominate  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council  shall  appoint  able  and  discreet  men, 
learned  in  the  science  of  medicine,  to  be  medical 
examiners."  Ability,  discretion  and  learning 
was  the  trinity  of  qualifications  which  theoreti- 
cally governed  the  executive  choice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  these  men  in  the  several  counties.  With 
rare  exceptions  these  characteristics  have  been 
exemplified,  and  the  medical  examiners  are  a 
representative  body  of  medical  men  zealously 
eager  to  justify  their  appointment. 

Let  \is  see  in  what  manner  the  medical  examiner 
is  required  to  show  his  ability,  discretion  and 
learning  in  the  science  of  medicine.  He  must 
be  able  to  observe  diligently  and  exhaustively  all 
circumstances  that  come  before  his  view,  always 
remembering  and  training  himself  to  remember 
that  the  "  first  duty  of  a  medical  examiner  is  to 
cultivate  a  faculty  of  minute  observation."  He 
must  know  the  technic  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tions fully.  The  methods  in  legal  medicine  are, 
with  slight  variations,  the  same  that  are  used  in 
pathological  anatomy,  the  difference  being  that 
in  the  legal. examination  the  primary  object  is 
to  determine  if  any  other  than  natural  causes 
have  produced  the  death.  In  most  cases  this 
is  easily  determined;  in  others  it  is  most  difficult 
and  demands  the  exercise  of  the  highest  technical 
skill.  Frequently  observations  which  may  easily 
be  overlooked  are  of  importance.  The  medical 
examiner  should  have  the  quality  of  mind  which 
enables  him  to  determine  and  place  in  their  rela- 
tive proportions  all  the  facts  which  can  be  detei^ 
mined,  and  he  should  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  definite  knowledge  and  theory. 

The  most  recent  advances  in  physical  chem- 
istry have  been  found  to  be  of  importance  in  legal 
medicine.  For  example,  the  determination  by 
eryoscopy  of  the  difference  between  the  molecular 
concentration  of  the  blood  in  the  right  and  left 


sides  of  the  heart  gives  important  information 
in  supposed  deaths  from  drowning.  The  biologi- 
cal tests  for  determining  the  source  of  blood 
stains  have  been  found  to  be  more  accurate  than 
the  former  microscopic  methods.  Zoology  has 
contributed  knowledge  to  determine  the  period 
of  exposure  of  a  body  to  the  elements.  All  these 
methods  require  for  their  application  technical 
skill  and  constant  exercise. 

Careless  and  slipshod  work  is  not  a  part  of  an 
ideal  examiner's  creed.  He  knows  quickly  by 
experience  that  it  is  a  great  art  of  counsel  who 
defend  persons  charged  with  crime  to  endeavor 
to  expose  what  the  medical  witness  has  omitted 
to  do,  and  although  the  omission  may  really  be 
of  no  consequence,  yet  it  may  be  placed  before  a 
jury  in  such  a  strong  light  that  the  accused 
obtains  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

The  safety  of  a  community,  its  good  name,  the 
exposure  of  crime,  the  detection  of  criminals,  the 
protection  of  character  and  of  property,  and  the 
happiness  of  families  and  of  individuals  not  in- 
frequently rest  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  exam- 
iner. The  decision  of  the  district  attorney  as  to 
the  necessity  of  legal  proceedings  in  doubtful 
or  suspicious  deaths  rests  practicaDy  upon  the 
report  of  the  medical  examiner.  When  the 
medical  examiner  in  any  given  case  decides  that 
death  is  due  to  natural  causes,  that  ends  the  case. 

A  medical  examiner  must  possess  tact  andsoimd 
judgment  to  adequately  discharge  his  duty. 
For  example,  the  law  requires,  with  reference  to 
cremation,  that  all  bodies  which  are  subjected 
to  that  process  shall  first  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  medical  examiner  to  eliminate  the  element 
of  violence  from  the  cause  of  death.  This  in- 
quiry must  be  made  under  the  shadow  of  a  recent 
bereavement,  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  more 
trying  set  of  circumstances  to  test  the  medical 
examiner's  sympathy  and  tact.  The  brusquenesa 
of  officialism  must  give  way  to  gentleness,  else 
the  whole  inquiry  fails  of  its  purpose. 

All  the  ability,  discretion  and  learning  of  a 
medical  examiner  may  be  defeated  by  his  failure 
to  impart  the  facts  that  he  has  acquired,  either 
orally  or  in  writing.  To  convey  knowledge  so 
that  the  common  mind  may  understand  is  a  ffit 
that  few  possess.  The  medical  examiner  in  the 
presentation  of  facts  should  be  simple  and  direct, 
avoiding  the  technical,  translating  the  scientific 
into  the  intelligible.  It  is  perhaps  more  import 
tant  that  he  should  possess  these  qualities  than 
great  learning. 

The  public,  and  particularly  the  legal  profes- 
sion, has  come  to  regard  medical  experts  as  men 
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who  are  partisans,  and  who  frequently  lack  a 
nice  sense  of  impartiality.  This  is  due  not  merely 
to  the  personal  character  of  medical  experts,  but 
to  their  being  employed  by  either  the  defendant 
or  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit,  rather  than  being  sum- 
moned and  paid  by  the  court.  The  medical  ex- 
aminer is  fortunately  in  a  position  in  which  it  is 
his  duty,  as  a  public  servant,  to  be  ruggedly 
honest  whenever  he  goes  upon  the  witness  stand. 
To  shade  the  testimony  in  favor  of  the  individual 
who  pays  the  fee  for  expert  testimony  is  human. 
The  medical  examiner  should  be  guided  by  truth 
alone  wherever  it  may  lead. 

To  summarize:  A  medical  examiner  should  be 
a  man  of  strict  integrity;  he  should  possess  ability 
and  skill  in  acquiring  facts,  discretion  and  tact 
in  obtaining  information,  learning  and  good 
iu<^ment  that  he  may  properly  interpret  the 
facts,  and  simplicity  and  directness  that  he  may 
convey  these  facts  to  the  proper  authorities. 


THE  RESIGNATION  OF  DR.  LANE  FROM  THE 
BpSTON  INSANE  HOSPITAL. 

Ths  resignation  of  Dr.  Edward  B.  Lane,  who 
for  nearly  twenty  years  has  occupied  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Insane  Hospital, 
comes  as  a  severe  blow  to  those  who  have  the 
best  interests  of  that  institution  at  heart.  The 
daily  papers  have  announced  that  Dr.  Lane 
resigned  to  enter  private  practice.  This  is  only 
a  partial  statement  of  the  case,  and  one  appar- 
ently inspired  by  a  desire  to  conceal  the  real 
ground  for  the  resignation. 

It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Lane  felt  that  his 
resignation  was  morally  forced  ujwn  him  by  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  it  has  been  the  rule  at  this  hospital,  as 
at  similar  institutions,  that  the  superintendent, 
who  is  held  responsible  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  institution,  should  select  his  assist- 
ants subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees. 
The  trustees  of  the.  Boston  Insane  Hospital 
have  seen  fit  to  change  this  rule  and  no  longer 
require  the  nomination  of  the  superintendent  in 
making  such  appointments.  Acting  under  this 
new  rule,  they  made  an  appointment  which  did 
not  meet  the  approval  of  Dr.  Lane. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  speculate  upon  the  motives 
which  may  have  inspired  this  action.  To  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  who  know 
Dr.  Lane's  abihty,  and  the  conscientiousness 
which  he  has  brought  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  the  knowledge  that  his  judgment  was  at 
variance  with  that  of  the  trustees  is   sufficient 


ground  for  deciding  that  the  trustees  made  a 
mistake.  Nor  can  we  help  feeling  that  a  matter 
which  is  serious  enough  to  demand  a  resignation 
was,  in  Dr.  Lane's  judgment,  one  that  vitally 
concerned  the  proper  administration  of  the  insti- 
tution and  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate  patients. 
Under  such  circumstances  Dr.  Lane  has  taken 
the  only  step  open  to  him  as  an  honorable  member 
of  the  profession  with  a  high  ideal  of  his  duty 
to  those  intrusted  to  his  care.  It  is  deplorable 
that  such  a  step  should  become  necessary  in  an 
institution  which  has  hitherto  been  so  admirably 
managed  and  in  which  the  citizens  took  a  just 

pride. 

♦ 

MEDICAL  NOTES. 
An  Antivivisection  Story.  —  A  prize  was 
lately  offered  for  an  antivivisection  story.  If, 
says  the  British  Medical  Journal,  we  may  judge 
from  the  accounts  of  it  which  we  have  seen, 
"  Trixy,"  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  an 
American  writer  of  some  note,  would  seem  to 
be  the  kind  of  thing  required.  Here  is  the  lady's 
description  of  the  assistant  director  of  a  large 
surgical  institute  in  which  researches  in  physiol- 
ogy are  carried  out:  "  His  face  .  .  .  was  brutal. 
He  had  the  eyes  of  an  inquisitor,  lowering  and 
shifty.  To  an  ordinary  citizen  his  was  a  face 
to  be  dreaded.  It  was  the  type  that  was  common 
in  the  sixteenth  centtuy.  It  was  broad,  flat, 
and  surmounted  by  a  rebellious  fiery  mane. 
But  if  his  face  would  inspire  dread,  his  hands 
gave  the  layman  a  nameless  apprehension."  A 
charming  portrait;  one  wonders  if  it  is  from  life. 
If  it  is,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  one  of  the  antivivi- 
sectionist  fraternity  unconsciously  sat  for  it, 
for  faces  of  the  inquisition  type  are,  as  far  as  our 
observation  goes,  more  common  among  them 
than  among  their  opponents.  —  Medical  News. 

boston  and  new  england. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases  in  Boston.  — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon,  April  12, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  27,  scarlatina  23 ,  typhoid  fever  6, 
measles  14,  tuberculosis  42,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  of  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  April  12,  1905,  was  21.99. 

Boston  Mobtalitt  Statistics.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  April  8,  1906, 
was  232,  agunst  223  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  showing  an  increase  of  9  deaths,  and 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  19.80.    Of 
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this  number  127  were  males  and  105  were  females; 
225  were  white  and  7  colored;  150  were  bom  in 
the  United  States,  76  in  foreign  countries,  and  6 
unknown;  52  were  of  American  parentage,  138 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  42  unknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  follows:  Diphtheria, 
19  cases  and  5  deaths;  scarlatina,  34  cases  and  2 
deaths;  typhoid  fever,  5  cases  and  3  deaths; 
measles,  15  cases  and  1  death;  tuberculosis,  57 
cases  and  28  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases  and  no 
deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were  35, 
whooping  cough,  none,  heart  disease  29,  bron- 
chitis 6,  and  marasmus  5.  There  were  12  deaths 
from  violent  causes.  The  number  of  children 
who  died  under  one  year  was  39;  the  number 
under  five  years  53.  The  number  of  persons 
who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  55.  The 
deaths  in  public  institutions  were  76. 

There  were  13  cases  and  7  deaths  reported 
from  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 

Rbqistration  in  Dentistby.  —  Of  fifty-eight 
candidates  who  recently  took  the  examination 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Registration  in 
Dentistry,  but  twenty-two  succeeded  in  passing. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  increased  requirements 
for  those  entering  the  profession  of  dentistry. 

NEW    YORK. 

Support  of  Private  Hospitals.  —  Mr.  Par- 
sons, the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  twelve 
recently  appointed  to  suggest  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  private  hospitals  of  New  York,  was 
empowered  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee, 
on  April  3,  to  select  from  sub-committees,  which 
will  deal  respectively  with  the  following  points: 
hospital  support,  co-operation,  economics  and 
accounting. 

New  Land  Acquired  by  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
The  Society  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  has 
bought  a  plot  of  land  comprising  eight  city  lots 
on  the  south  side  of  100th  Street,  directly  oppo- 
site the  new  hospital  buildings.  The  property, 
it  is  stated,  has  not  been  acquired  with  a  view  to 
adding  immediately  to  the  buildings,  but  the 
trustees  thought  it  advisable  to  secure  the  lots 
and  hold  them  in  reserve  against  the  future  needs 
of  the  institution.  A  number  of  donations  since 
the  last  annual  report  was  published  have  made 
the  purchase  possible  out  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  hospital. 

Epidemic  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis.  —  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
increase  in  cerebrospinal  fever,  and  the  epidemic 
is  considerably  more  severe  than  that  of  last 


year.  Thus,  in  the  month  of  March,  1904,  the 
weekly  average  of  deaths  from  the  disease  was 
only  18.  The  present  epidemic  probably  reached 
its  climax  diuring  the  week  ending  April  1,  when 
no  less  than  131  deaths  were  attributed  to  it. 
From  January  1  to  April  1,  there  was  a  total 
mortality  of  very  nearly  600  from  it.  In  the 
year  1904,  there  was  a  total  of  1,211  deaths  from 
it,  as  against  271  in  1903.  There  were  somewhat 
fewer  deaths  in  the  first  week  of  April  than  in 
the  last  week  of  March,  and  while  it  is  as  yet  too 
early  to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusion,  i 
would  seem  likely  that  from  this  time  on,  with 
the  advancing  mildness  of  the  season,  the  e|H- 
demic  will  gradually  decline.  Dr.  H.  M.  Biggs, 
medical  officer  of  the  Health  Department,  states 
that  the  percentage  of  cases  resulting  fatally  is 
about  40,  or  twice  as  large  as  the  percentage  in 
pneumonia. 

Conviction  of  a  "  Healer."  —  The  latest 
conviction  for  the  illegal  practice  of  medicine 
secured  by  the  County  Medical  Society  is  that 
of  a  Mrs.  Weaverson,  a  "  healer,"  and  one  of  the 
leading  exponents  in  the  city  of  what  is  described 
in  the  newspapers  as  the  "  Persian  Mazdaznan 
Cult  of  Sun  Worshipers."  The  chief  evidence  in 
the  case  was  furnished  by  a  woman  detective 
employed  by  the  society,  and  the  defendant  was 
fined  $250,  the  maximum  money  penalty  for  the 
oSense. 

Appropriation  for  MooERNizaNG  Hospitals 
FOR  Contagious  Diseases.  —  The  Health  De- 
partment has  just  received  an  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  from  the  city  authorities  which  will 
be  used  in  enlarging  and  modernizing  its  hospitals 
for  contagious  diseases.  Among  the  new  buildings 
will  be  a  number  of  cottage  pavilions  for  the  care 
of  patients  suffering  from  two  contagious  diseases 
at  the  same  time,  such  as  scarlet  fever  and  diph- 
theria. The  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  depart- 
ment involves  an  expenditure  amounting  alto- 
gether to  $7,000,000.  About  $1,500,000  will  be 
used  for  rebuilding  the  isolation  hospital  on 
Kingston  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  and  two  city  blocks 
will  be  occupied  by  the  various  buildings.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months  three  new  buildings, 
costing  $703,000,  will  be  opened  at  the  Willard 
Parker  Hospital  in  East  16th  Street,  namely:  a 
scarlet  fever  pavilion,  with  300  beds,  an  adminis- 
tration building,  and  a  bacteriological  laboratory. 
Whenever  the  necessary  funds  can  be  secured 
from  the  city,  pavilions  for  diphtheria  and  measles, 
similar  to  that  for  scarlet  fever,  will  be  built.  On 
North  Brother  Island,  it  is  intended  soon  to  begin 
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the  erection  of  a  much  needed  dormitory  for  the 
hospital  employees,  an  administration  building, 
and    a   pavilion    for    tuberculosis.     Two    other 
pavilions  will  be  constructed  later,  and  the  im- 
provements contemplated  at  this  hospital  will 
cost  about  $300,000.    One  of  the  greatest  needs 
is  suitable  accommodation  for  measles  patients. 
The  statistics  of  the  Health  Department  show 
that  during  the  past  seven  years  there  has  been 
an  epidemic  of  measles  every  alternate  year. 
Report  of  Committbb  on  Adulteration.  — 
The  annual  report  of  the  committee  on  adultera- 
tions of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  of  which 
Prof.  George  Dielman  of  the  New  York  College 
of  Pharmacy  is  chairman,  was  submitted  to  Gov- 
ernor Higgins  on  April  1.      It  shows  that  the 
adulterating,  counterfeiting  and  dilution  of  drugs 
has  been  measurably  restricted,  the  violations 
of  the  statutes  during  the  year  1904  having  been 
one-half  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Twenty- 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  samples  were  col 
lected  from  pharmacists  and  other  dealers,  and 
upon  analysis  151  of  this  number  were  found  more 
or  less  deficient  in  strength,  representing  7.12% 
of  the  total.    In  1 17  samples,  the  presence  of  wood 
alcohol  was  shown.     In  cases  of  the  most  flagrant 
violations  of  the  pharmacy  law  fines  were  imposed. 
Some  of  the  drug^ts  who  were  fined  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  but    lost    their    cases. 
They  then  carried  the  cases  to  the  Appellate 
Division  of  that  court,  and  this  has  now  sustained 
the  lower  court,  deciding  that  the  fines  were 
properly    imposed.    Professor    Dielman    states 
that  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  was  materially 
aided  in  its  work  by  the  druggists'  associations, 
as  well  as  by  many  druggists  individually,  and 
he  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  condition  of 
pharmacy  in  New  York  is  to-day  better  than  it 
has  ever  been  before. 


PLAGUE  IN  INDIA. 

The  Lancet  comments  as  follows  on  the  plague 
situation:  "The  serious  news  which  our  Indian 
correspondent  sends  regarding  the  mortality 
from  plague  in  that  country  indicates  that  no 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  control  of  the 
disease.  On  the  contrary,  the  situation  in  India 
is  becoming  worse  year  by  year  and  not  only 
threatens  to  be,  but  is  already,  one  of  the  greatest 
catastrophes  of  modem  times.  In  January  of 
this  year  over  100,000  deaths  were  recorded  from 
plague  in  India.  In  February  there  were  another 
100,000,  and  34,000  and  35,000  deaths  are  the 
numbers  which  have  been  reported  during  the 
past  two  weeks.    Thus  a  greater  disaster  has 


occurred  to  our  Indian  population  since  the  com- 
mencement of  1905  than  has  happened  to  the 
Russian  army  in  Manchuria.     Have  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  empire 
fully  realized  the  gravity  of  the  situation  either 
from  its  humane  or  political  aspects?    As  regards 
the  humane  side,  it  is  obvious  that  active  meas- 
ures proportionate  to  the  greatness  of  the  issues 
at  stake  require  to  be  taken.     Are  these  being 
organized  and  carried  out?    We  doubt  if  the 
reply  that  can  be  given  is  satisfactory.     It  is 
true  that  an  inquiry  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Lister    Institute    of    Preventive    Medicine,    the 
governing  body  of  which  has  been  in  communi- 
cation with  the  India  Office  and  that  the  Insti- 
tute, in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Society,  has 
nominated  a  small  advisory  committee  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  drawing  up  a  plan  of 
campaign.    This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
surely  the  urgency  of  the  situation  has  not  been 
recognized.    The  proposal  of  the  Lister  Institute 
was  made  last  September,  the  work  has  not  yet 
commenced,  and  it  is  possible  that  nothing  much 
will  be  done  till  next  September.    In  the  mean- 
time the  appalling  death-rate  continues.    .The 
Advisory  Committee  includes  Dr.  C.  J.  Martin, 
F.R.S.,   director  of   the   Lister   Institute,   and 
Col.  D.  Bruce,  R.A.M.C.,  F.R.S.,  and  is  to  be 
reinforced  by  a  nominee  of  the  India  Office,  two 
workers  in  India,  and  two  assistant  bacteriolo- 
gists, and   there    is  certainly  room  upon  such 
a  committee  for  one  or  two  more  persons  pos- 
sessing  first-hand    knowledge   of  the   practical 
problems  involved  in  the  checking  of  an  epi- 
demic.     Dr.  Martin,  Colonel  Bruce  and  Capt. 
G.  Lamb,  I.M.S.,  who  will  cooperate  vdth  the 
committee  in  India,  are  obviously  competent  to 
do  their  share  in  grappling  with  the  situation, 
and  so  is  the  gentleman  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  representative  of  the  India 
Office,  hui  if  scientific  inquiry  on  the  spot  is  to 
be  delegated,  as  was  once  we  think  the  design  of 
the  Lister  Institute,  to  two  assistant  bacteriolo- 
gists, then  the  confidence  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Committee  will 
require  some  support.    The  method  in  which 
this  matter  is  being  handled  must  occasion  con- 
cern to  those  who  are  anxious  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  started  in  a  proper  manner  and  should 
achieve  practical  results.    The  epidemic  of  plague 
in  India  is  more  than  a  passing  incident  calling 
for  some  palliative  measure.    It  is  a  catastrophe 
which,  if  not  dealt  with  by  broad  and  adequate 
meas\ues  having  for  their  main  object  the  pre- 
vention of  the  disease,  will  create  a  state  of  affairs 
in   the   Empire   which   may  become   a  serious 
political  danger.     No  government  can  afford  to 
have  its  subjects  dying  from  one  disease,  presum- 
ably a  preventable  disease,  at  the  rate  which  is 
occurring  in  India,  for  ultimately  such  destruction 
produces  its  moral    effects.    When    the  rulers 
appear  to  hold  the  subjects'  lives  cheaply  a  loos- 
ening of  the  bonds  may  occur  between  the  gov- 
erned and  those  who  govern.    This  has  occurred 
in  the  times  of  pestilence  before  now  and  it  may 
occur  again." 
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Deaths  reported,  8,790;  under  five  years  of  age,  l,14fi;  pritici- 
pal  infectious  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  dipbtberia  and  croup,  diarrheal  diseases,  whoop- 
ing cough,  emipelaa,  fevers  and  consumption)  914;  acute 
lung  diseases  672,  consamptiou  392,  scarlet  fever  27,  whooping 
dough  87,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  168,  smallpox  1,  erysipelas 
16,  puerperal  fever  12,  measles  38,  typhoid  fever  60,  diarrheal 
diseases  124,  diphtlierla  and  croup  60. 

From  whooping  cough,  New  York  12,  Chicago  12,  Phlladel- 

fbial,  Lowell  2.  From  scarlet  fever,  New  York  20,  Chicago 
,  Pbiladelphia  2,  Providence  1,  Boston  8.  From  cerebrospinal 
meningitis.  New  Tork  181,  Chicago  1,  Philadelphia  4,  Balti- 
more 2,  Boston  9,  Worcester  2.  Lowell  4,  Lynn  2,  Lawrence 
B,  SomervlUe  3,  Qulncy  2.  Fall  Biver,  Springfield  and  Water- 
town  1  each.  From  smallpox,  Chicago  1.  From  erysipelas. 
New  Tork  6,  Chicago  2,  Philadelphia  8,  Providence  1,  Boston, 
SomervlUe  and  Marlborough,  1  each. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  16,609,377,  for  the  week  ending  March 
26, 1906,  the  death-rate  was  15.9.  Deaths  reported  4,762 ;  acute 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  166,  whooping 
cough  97,  diphtheria  70,  measles  210,  smallpox  3,  scarlet 
fever  64. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  ^£  in  Smethwick  and  Wallasey 
to  28.9  in  Merthyr  Tydfil;  London  16.8,  West  Ham  16.6 
Brighton  10.7,  Southampton  22.7,  Plymouth  133,  Bristol  14.4 


Birmingham  14.4.  Leicester  11.7,  Nottingham  28.0,  Blitoahaad 
13.0,  Liverpool  18.3,  Wlgan  16.9,  Bolton  16.4,  Manchester  17.7, 
Salford  14i,  Halifax  16.9,  Bradford  16.8,  Leeds  16.1,  Hull  I8.S, 
Sheffield  18.1,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  18.9,  Cardifi  10.4,  Bhondda 
14.6,  Bournemouth  11.0,  Portsmouth  27.6. 

MBTIOBOLOaiCAL  BKCOBD. 

Fmt  the  week  ending  April  1,  In  Boston,  aeeordtaic  to 
observationt  famished  by  Sergeant  J.  W.  Smith  of  the  UBlted 
States  SlgMkl  Corps : 
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SOCTBTT  NOTICES. 

American  Gastbo-Entkbologioai.  AflaociATioR.  — 
The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Oastro-Entero- 
logical  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 
10  West  43d  St.  New  York,  Monday  and  Tneaday,  April 
24  and  26, 1905. 

CHABLE8  D.  Aabon,  M.D.,  Detroit,  8«er«tart. 

Thb  Nbw  Enoland  Hospital  Medicai.  Socoty.— 
The  New  England  Hospital  Medical  Society  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  at  Hotel  Nottingham,  Huntington  Ave.,  Boaton,  on 
Thursday,  April  20,  1906,  7.30  p.m.  A  lecture  on  the  X-i«y 
with  especial  reference  to  Orthopedics,  bvDr.  Percy  Brown,  of 
Boston.  Discussion,  Drs.  Alice  Gray,  BdlUi  Meek,  Hannah 
Myrick,  Eliza  Dadmun. 

Blanchb  a.  Dknig,  SeerOmj, 

American  Proctologic  Socibtt.— The  seventh  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  will  l>e  held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  9 
and  6, 1906 :  place  of  meeting.  Hotel  Henry.  The  professkn 
is  cordially  invited  to  attend  all  meetings. 

A.  B.  Cookb,  M.D.,  Seeretttrf. 

BECENT  DEATH. 

Dr.  Jabvis  K.  Mason,  of  Suffield,  Conn.,  died  April,  8,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three.  He  was  bom  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  and 
was  (graduated  from  Tale  College  In  1866.  He  taught  for  some 
years  after  his  graduation,  and  then  turned  his  attentiOD  to 
medicine,  receiving  his  degree  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
In  1861.  From  that  time  until  bis  death  he  has  practised  at 
Suffield,  where  be  has  held  positions  of  trust  and  reaponKibility, 
among  tbem  being  medical  examiner  from  tiie  creation  of  toe 
office  in  1883  untilhis  death,  health  officer  of  the  town  for  ten 
years,  and  town  physician  for  several  years.  He  held  mem- 
bership also  in  various  societies,  In  two  of  which  be  bad  served 
as  president. 
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The  After-Treatment  of  Operations.  A  Manual  for  Piaeti- 
tlonere  and  House  Surgeons.  By  P.  Lockhart  Mummery, 
F.B.C.S.  Eng.,  B.A.,  M.B.,  B.  C.  Cantab.  Second  Edition. 
Illustrated.    New  Tork :  William  Wood  &  Company.    1906. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Surgical  AssociatioB.  Tohime 
xxii.    1904. 

Thirteenth  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  for  the  years  ending  December  31, 1908. 

The  Diseases  of  Society.  (The  Vice  and  Crime  Problem.) 
By  G.  Frank  Lrdston,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Phifaulelphia  and 
London :  J.  B.  LIpptncott  Co.    1904. 

Transactions  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  at  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Annlveraary  held  at  Coneord, 
May  19  and  20,  1904. 
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MANUEL   GARCIA* 

BT  JOBN  W.  FABLOW,  M.D.,  BO«T0H. 

To-DAT  there  was  celebrated  in  London  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  one  who,  still  liv- 
ing and  active,  has  well  been  called  the  father  of 
laryngology.  There  is  probably  no  laryngological 
society  in  the  world  which  has  not  sent  its  letter 
of  congratulation  to  the  distinguished  centena- 
rian, Manuel  Garcia,  in  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  service  which  he  rendered  to 
the  whole  world  by  his  successful  laryngoecopic 
examinations  of  the  larynx,  and  his  paper  entitled 
"  Physiological  Observations  on  the  Human 
Voice,"  wlach  gave  such  impetus  to  the  exam- 
ination, diagnosis  and  treatment  of  laryngeal 
disease  that  speculation  and  deepest  ignorance 
soon  gave  way  to  the  science  of  laryngology. 

Let  us  inquire  what  his  antecedents  were, 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  was  and  what  led  him,  who 
was  not  a  medical  man,  but  a  singing  teacher, 
to  make  his  experiments  on  the  larynx.  Accord- 
ing to  Chorley,  the  great  En^h  musical  critic, 
the  Garcias  were  a  Spanish  family  of  musicians 
and  representative  artists  whose  power,  genius 
and  originality  have  impressed  a  permanent  trace 
on  the  records  of  the  methods  of  vocal  execution 
and  ornament.  The  father  of  Manuel  Garcia  was 
Manuel  Garcia  del  Popolo  Vicenti,  bom  in 
Seville,  Spain,  in  1775.  He  began  his  artistic 
life  at  six  years  of  age  as  chorister  at  the  cathe- 
dral, and  studied  music  under  the  best  masters 
of  Seville.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  made  his 
d6but  at  Cadiz  in  an  opera  of  his  own  composi- 
tion. Later  he  went  to  Italy  and  studied  the 
Italian  method.  He  appeared  in  opera  in  Paris 
in  1808,  where  he  was  received  with  much 
applause  and  his  style  of  singing  was  greatly 
appreciated.  In  1824,  he  went  to  London  and 
thence  to  New  York,  in  1825,  with  a  company 
of  excellent  artists,  among  them  his  son,  Manuel, 
and  his  daughter,  Maria,  better  known  under 
her  subsequent  name  of  Malibran,  one  of  the 
most  famous  opera  singers  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

They  appeared  in  Italian  opera  in  New  York 
with  much  success,  and  later  went  as  far  as 
Mexico.  They  were  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  Eiwope,  when  he  was  set  upon  by  brigands, 
on  the  way  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  robbed  of  his  well- 
earned  wealth,  about  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
He  had  hoped  to  found  an  Italian  theatre  in  New 
York,  but  the  loss  of  all  this  money  compelled 
him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  retired  from 
the  stage  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
teaching,  until  his  death  in  1832.  His  method 
of  singing  was  unsurpassed,  and  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  singers  were  his  pupils,  among  them 
his  son,  Manuel,  his  daughter,  Mme.  Malibran, 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  also  his 
daughter,  Pauline,  Mme.  Viardot,  who  became 

*R«ad  at  the  meetiiut  of  the  New  EnsUnd  Otolocieal  and  Laryn- 
fological  Society,  March  17. 1S06. 


very  famous  as  an  opera  singer.    He  wrote  excel- 
lent treatises  on  the  art  of  singing. 

His  son,  Manuel,  was  bom  in  Madrid,  Mafch  17, 
1805,  just  one  hundred  years  ago  to-day.  He 
studied  music  under  various  teachers  in  Madrid 
and  Paris  and  later  under  his  father.  His  lessons 
were  interrupted  in  1825,  when  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  by  his  journey  to  New  York  with  his 
father's  opera  company,  in  which  he  sang  second 
bass.  After  his  return  to  Europe  he  gave  up 
the  theatre  and  assisted  his  father  in  teaching 
singing  at  Paris.  He  studied  seriously  the  con- 
formation of  the  vocal  organs,  the  limits  of  the 
different  registers  of  the  voice  and  the  mechanism 
of  the  larynx  in  singing  and  presented  the  sub- 
ject at  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Paris  in  1840, 
in  a  work  entitled  "  M&moire  sur  la  Voix  humaine," 
and  received  the  congratulations  of  the  Institute 


Fio.  I.    Hanuel  Garcia. 

for  it.  He  was  Professor  of  Vocal  Music  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  of  Music  from  1842  to  1850, 
and  published  a  book  in  two  parts  on  singing, 
for  the  use  of  pupils  and  especially  of  teachers, 
an  excellent  work  containing  many  novel  ideas. 
In  1850,  he  went  to  London  and  became  Professor 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Eug^e  Mayer,  was  one  of  his 
pupils  and  became  a  noted  opera  singer.  He 
has  trained  the  voices  of  many  of  the  most  famous 
artists,  among  them  Jenny  Lind.  Of  late  years 
he  has  lived  in  London  and  his  address  is  Mon 
Abri,  Cricklewood,  London.  We  see  that  he 
was  no  ordinary  music  teacher.  Of  a  distin- 
guished musical  family,  he  had  been  interested 
in  the  throat,  the  larynx  and  the  voice  for  many 
years  and  had  published,  as  early  as  1840,  a 
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treatise  on  the  voice  worthy  of  the  oommenda- 
tion  of  the  French  Academy. 

Let  lis  look  for  a  few  moments  at  the  attempts 
of  the  predecessors  of  Garcia  to  see  the  larynx 
in  the  living,  human  subject.  In  these  days, 
when  the  study  of  laryngology  is  compulsory  for 
a  medical  degree,  and  when  every  student  is 
obUged  to  have  a  fair  amount  of  attainment  in 
the  use  of  the  laryngeal  mirror,  it  seems  strange 
to  read,  in  an  article  published  by  Yearsley  in 
London,  in  1862,  seven  years  after  Garcia's  paper 
and  four  years  after  Czermak's  demonstrations, 
that  he  feels  that  the  subject  is  such  an  impor- 
tant one  that  he  hopes  there  will  be  in  every  large 
city  at  least  one  practitioner  who  is  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  laryngoscope. 

It  is  probable  that  dental  mirrors  had  been 
used  at  intervals  from  time  immemorial  for 
examining  the  teeth,  and  polished  tubes  for 
looking  into  the  external  canals  are  of  very  ancient 
origin.  Many  of  you  have,  doubtless,  seen  the 
various  specula  unearthed  at  Pompeii.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  have  illumination  as  well  as  a 
reflecting  mirror  in  order  to  see  down  into  the 
larynx,  and,  as  Mackenzie  well  says,  "  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  tUl  comparatively  recently  that 
physicians  attempted  to  discriminate  between 
diseases  of  the  fauces  and  those  of  the  windpipe, 
may  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  the 
laryngoscope  at  an  earUer  date.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  a  laryngoscope  before  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century." 

About  1743,  M.  Levret,  a  French  accoucheur, 
devised  a  sort  of  speculum  to  aid  him  in  removing 
polypi  from  the  nose  and  throat  by  ligatures. 
It  was  a  plate  of  polished  metal  which  reflected 
the  luminous  rays  in  the  direction  of  the  tumor 
and  also  received  the  image  of  the  tumor.  This 
was  evidently  merely  something  to  enable  him 
to  see  how  to  tie  his  ligatures,  and  he  made  no 
real  use  of  it  to  see  the  larynx. 

Nearly  sixty  years  later,  in  1804,  Bozzini  of 
Frankfort,  Germany,  devised  a  tube  for  illuminat- 
ing the  various  canals  of  the  body.  The  title  of 
the  book  was  "  The  Light-Conductor,  or  Descrip- 
tion of  a  Simple  Apparatus  for  Illumination  of  the 
Internal  Cavities  and  Spaces  in  the  Living  Body." 
An  absurd  idea  was  commonly  held  that  the 
apparatus  would  permit  an  inspection,  not  only 
of  the  outlets  of  the  body,  but  even  the  internal 
viscera.  The  medical  faculty,  particularly  that 
of  Vienna,  was  down  on  him  for  his  pretensions 
and  styled  his  instrument  the  "Magic  Lantern 
in  the  human  body." 

His  invention,  of  which  I  show  you  a  drawing, 
consisted  of  two  essential  parts,  first  a  kind  of 
lantern  and  second  a  number  of  hollow  metal 
tub^  (specula)  for  introducing  into  the  various 
canals  of  the  body.  The  lantern  was  vase- 
shaped,  made  of  tin,  in  the  center  of  which  was 
a  small  wax  candle.  In  the  sides  of  the  lantern 
were  two  round  holes,  a  larger  one  and  a  smaller 
one  opposite  each  other.  To  the  smaller,  an  eye 
piece  was  fixed,  and  to  the  larger  the  speculum. 
The  flame  of  the  candle  was  situated  just  below 
the  level  of  these  two  apertures.    The  mouth  of 


the  speculum,  a  tube  of  polished  tin  or  sflver, 
was  aJways  of  the  same  size,  but  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  beyond  the  orifice  varied  according  to 
the  size  of  the  canal  into  which  it  had  to  be  intro- 
duced. The  apparatus  was  about  thirteen  inches 
high  and  at  the  downward  bend  of  the  laryngeal 
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Fio.  II.  Lwrjnsoaoape  of  Bouini,  ahowins  the  vaae-ahapod  bmp 
with  candle'  inside.  Tne  speculum  with  the  two  small  mitron  at 
the  bend  is  to  be  attached  to  the  larger  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
lamp.  For  looking  down  into  the  larynx,  the  small  end  at  the  ^pete- 
lum  is  directed  downwards,  and  it  can  be  turned  upward  whan  the 
poet-naaal  q»oe  is  to  be  «»Tainiiwxi. 

tube  were  two  mirrors.  In  employing  reflected 
light  he  had  the  speculum  divided  by  a  vertical 
partition,  so  that  there  were  two  canals  and  two 
mirrors,  one  to  convey  light  and  one  to  receive  it. 

Later  I  will  give  some  of  the  objections  to  the 
value  of  such  tubes  in  the  throat.  Suffice  to 
say  here,  that  nothing  of  value  came  from  its  use 
in  the  throat. 

In  1827,  Dr.  Senn,  of  Geneva,  had  a  little 
mirror  constructed  for  introduction  to  the  back 
of  the  pharynx,  with  which  he  tried  to  see  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx,  but  he  gave  up  its  use 
on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  instrument. 

In  1829,  Dr.  Benjamin  Guy  Babington,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Hunterian  Society  of  London, 
showed  an  instrument,  not  very  unlike  the  laryn- 
goscope now  in  use,  for  examination  of  the  parts 
within  the  fauces  not  admitting  of  inspection  by 
unaided  sight.    He  used  two  mirrors:  one,  the 
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smaller,  for  receiving  the  laryngeal  image  in  the 
.  throat,  and  the  larger  for  concentrating  the  solar 
rays  on  the  first  one.  The  patient  sat  with  his 
back  to  the  sun,  and,  whUe  the  illuminating 
mirror  (a  common  hand  looking-glass)  was  held 
in  the  left  hand  the  laryngeal  mirror  was  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth  with  the  right  hand.    By 


Fio.   III.    GloUisoope  of    Babington,    shovinx    the    l&ryngeal 
mirror  and  the  tongm  oeprwaor. 

a  simple .  mechanism,  a  tongue  depressor  was 
united  with  the  laryngeal  mirror  and  thereby  one 
of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  laryngoscopy 
was  attempted  to  be  overcome.  A  spring  was 
fixed  between  the  shank  of  the  laryngeal  mirror 
and  the  spatula  in  such  a  way  that  by  pressing  the 
two  handles  together  the  tongue  was  depressed. 
At  a  later  period  he  gave  up  the  combination  of 
mirror  and  spatula  and  had  mirrors  made  which 
resembled  those  now  in  use.  They  were  of 
polished  steel  inclined  to  the  shank  at  an  angle 
of  about  120°.  Though  he  used  his  mirrors  on 
many  patients,  there  are  no  cases  recorded  in 
which  it  was  employed.  He  made  a  decided 
advance  over  Senn,  who  used  merely  a  laryngeal 
mirror  and  no  mirror  for  throwing  in  light.  The 
difference  between  Dr.  Babington's  glottiscope, 
as  he  called  it,  and  the  one  now  in  use  is  that, 
whUe  in  the  latter  the  light  is  thrown  on  the 
laryngeal  mirror  by  a  circular  mirror  attached  to 
the  forehead  of  the  operator,  in  the  former  the 
illuminating  was  effected  by  a  mirror  held  in  the 
operator's  left  hand  and  also  no  artificial  light 
was  used. 

In  1832,  Dr.  Bennati,  of  Paris,  asserted  his 
ability  to  see  the  vocal  cords.  A  mechanic  named 
Selligue,  who  was  suffering  from  tubercular 
laryngitis,  had  invented  a  double-tubed  specu- 
lum, of  which  one  tube  served  to  carry  the  light 
to  the  glottis,  and  the  other  to  bring  back  to  the 
eye  the  image  of  the  glottis  reflected  in  the  mirror 
I^aced  at  the  pharyngeal  end  of  the  tube,  and  his 
larynx  was  examined  and  treated  by  Bennati  by 
means  of  this  apparatus. 

Trousseau,  the  great  French  clinician,  had  a 
similar  tube  made  for  himself,  but  found  it  of 
very  little  value,  as  not  more  than  one  patient  in 
ten  could  tolerate  it.  He  says,  "it  is  of  such  a 
size  that  it  fills  up  the  space  between  the  free  edge 
of  the  soft  palate  and  the  tongue.  It  causes 
gagging,  retching  and  closure  of  the  pharynx, 
which  prevents  a  view  of  the  parts  lower  down," 
and  he  asserts  that  "  Bennati  is  in  error  in  saying 
that  he  has  seen  the  glottis  with  the  speculum 
of  Selligue.  He  saw  only  the  upper  part  of  the 
epiglottis  and  very  rarely  the  superior  entrance 
of  the  larynx  and  that  only  when  the  accidental 


straightening  out  of  the  epiglottis  permitted." 
Trousseau  recommends,  instead,  a  digital  exami- 
nation of  the  larynx,  which  shows  what  he  thought 
of  specula. 

In  1838,  Baumfes  showed  at  the  Medical  Society 
of  Lyons  a  mirror  about  the  size  of  a  two-franc 
piece,  which  he  described  as  very  useful  for 
examining  the  posterior  nares  and  larynx,  but 
no  cases  are  recorded. 

In  1840,  Liston,  a  Scotch  surgeon,  in  his  work 
on  practical  surgery,  in  treating  of  edematous 
tumors  which  otetruct  the  larynx,  says:  "The 
existence  of  this  swelling  may  often  be  made  out 
by  a  careful  examination  with  the  fingers  and  a 
view  of  the  parts  may  sometimes  be  made  out  by 
means  of  such  a  glass  as  is  used  by  dentists,  on 
a  long  stalk,  previously  dipped  in  hot  water, 
introduced  with  its  reflecting  surface  downward 
and  carried  well  into  the  fauces."  Although 
much  credit  has  been  given  to  Liston,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  never  contemplated  an  inspection  of  the 
vocal  cords.  It  is  plain  that  he  thought  the 
sense  of  touch  was  more  to  be  relied  on  than  that 
of  sight,  and  he  evidently  referred  to  the  epi- 
glottis rather  than  the  parts  below. 

In  1844,  Dr.  Warden,  of  Edinburgh,  reported 
two  cases  in  which  he  had  been  able  to  see  the 
glottis  by  means  of  a  tube  and  two  prisms,  one 
for  throwing  light  into  the  tube  and  the  other 
placed  in  the  pharyngeal  end  of  the  tube  for 
deflecting  the  light  down  on  to  the  glottis.    To 


Fig.  IV.  Laryngoacope  of  Warden.  A  hollow  oanula  with  a  long 
handle  to  which  is  attached  a  prism.  This  can  be  turned  in  various 
directions  in  order  to  divert  tne  light  from  a  lamp  into  the  canula. 
A  small  prism  with  a  metallic  handle  is  then  passed  along  the  floor 
of  the  canula  to  its  laryngeal  end.  where  it  serves  to  divert  the  light 
down  to  the  larynx.    Tms  second  prism  is  not  shown  in  the  figure. 

facilitate  the  examination  (which  the  patient 
evidently  found  rather  strenuous)  he  advised 
quieting  the  irritability  of  the  throat  by  touch- 
ing it  with  the  finger,  depressing  the  tongue, 
dilating  the  fauces  and  encouraging  the  patient 
to  swallow  in  order  to  lift  up  the  arytenoids  and 
the  epiglottis.  Such  a  method  was  of  no  prac- 
tical value. 
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In  1844,  Mr.  Avery,  of  London,  made  use  of  a 
circular  reflector,  perforated  in  the  center,  for 
concentrating  the  light  on  a  laryngeal  mirror. 
This  was  attached  to  a  head-band  worn  by  the 
operator.  The  reflector  was  five  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  the  apparatus  worn  on  the  head 
weighed  a  pound.  The  small  laryngeal  mirror 
was  placed  at  the  end  of  a  speculum,  as  in  Boz- 
zini's  case,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  use  on 
account  of  its  irritating  the  throat.  No  cases 
seen  with  this  instrument  are  recorded,  and  it  was 
not  published  until  after  Garcia's  paper. 


Fio.  v.  Avei^'B  liU^goseope.  Head  b«nd,  minor,  lamp 
speculum  with  mirror  innde,  handle  of  small  mirror  not  ahown  in 
Bsure. 

All  the  experiments  up  to  this  time  had  pro- 
duced no  practical  result  as  far  as  knowledge  of 
the  larynx  was  concerned.  The  larynx  as  a 
whole  had  probably  never  even  been  seen  and, 
consequently,  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  organ  were  no  further  advanced  than  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  An  isolated, 
incomplete  examination,  followed  by  no  theoreti- 
cal or  practical  advantage,  merely  a  medical 
curiosity,  which  did  not  impress  even  its  inventor 
as  having  any  special  value,  —  such  was  the  state 
of  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance  of  the  living 
larynx,  when,  in  1854,  while  on  a  vacation  in 
Paris,  Manuel  Garcia  undertook  a  series  of  laryn- 
goscopic  examinations  on  himself  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  action  of  the  larynx  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  voice.  He  was  unaware  of  what 
had  been  done  by  his  predecessors;  in  fact,  they 
had  not  done  much  that  could  help  his  studies. 

"  One  day  in  September,  1854,"  he  says, "  when 
I  was  sauntering  about  the  Palais  .Royal,  busied 
with  the  wish  often  put  aside  as  unattainable 
but  yet  always  urgent,  namely,  to  see  the  glottis 
during  the  act  of  singing,  I  suddenly  saw  both 
mirrors  of  the  laryngoscope  in  their  respective 
positions  as  clearly  as  if  my  eyes  actually  beheld 
them.  I  immediately  hastened  to  Charri^re,  the 
instrument  maker,  and  in  answer  to  my  inquiry 


if  he  happened  to  have  a  little  mirror  on  a  long 
handle,  he  replied  that  he  had  a  small  dental 
mirror  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  London 
Exposition  of  1851,  but  which  had  been  found 
unpractical.  I  bought  it  for  six  francs.  After 
procuring  a  small  himd  mirror,  I  hastened  home 
in  great  impatience  to  begin  my  experiment.  I 
laid  the  little  mirror,  which  I  had  warmed  in  hot 
Tiuiter  and  carefully  dried,  on  my  uvula,  and  with 
the  hand  mirror  concentrated  a  beam  of  sunlight 
on  its  surface.  To  my  great  joy,  I  saw  the 
glottis  widely  open  and  so  distinct  that  a  portion 
of  the  trachea  was  visible. 

"  When  my  initial  excitement  had  subsided,  I 
began  to  examine  what  was  presented  to  my  eye. 
The  form  and  manner  in  which  the  glottis  opened 
and  dosed  noiselessly  and  its  movements  in 
phonation  filled    me  with    astonishment." 

He  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  an  auto- 
scopic  examination.  He  directed  that  the  person 
experimented  on  should  turn  towards  the  sun  so 
that  its  rajrs  falling  on  the  little  mirror  in  the  throat 
should  illuminate  the  glottis.  He  also  said  that 
if  the  observer  experimented  on  himself  he  should, 
by  means  of  a  second  mirror,  receive  the  sun's 
rays  and  direct  them  on  to  the  throat  mirror. 
He  occasionally  advised  the  use  of  a  perforated 
head  mirror,  when  he  was  being  examined  by 
another  person. 

In  1855,  just  fifty  years  ago,  he  presented  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  his  paper  entitled, 
"  Physiological  Observations  on  the  Human 
Voice,"  which  contained  the  first,  and  a  very 
admirable,  account  of  the  action  of  the  cords  in 
inspiration  and  vocalization,  some  very  impor- 
tant remarks  on  the  production  of  sound  in  the 
larynx  and  also  valuable  reflections  on  the  forma- 
tion of  chest  and  falsetto  tones. 

This  paper  created  little  stir  at  the  time,  and 
was  treated  with  apathy,  if  not  incredulity.  It 
was  known  that  he  had  a  very  tolerant  throat 
which  he,  as  a  trained  singer,  had  under  perfect 
control,  and  his  observations  were  thought  to  be 
merely  personal  and  not  of  universal  application. 
The  fact  that  he  was  not  a  medical  man  may  have 
lessened  the  interest  of  physicians  in  this  epoch- 
making  discovery. 

His  paper,  however,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Tiirck  of  Vienna,  who,  two  years  later,  in  1857, 
during  the  summer  months,  employed  the  mirrors 
and  methods  of  Garcia  on  himself,  and  also  at 
the  Vienna  General  Hospital;  but  the  uncertain 
light  and  the  frequent  absence  of  sun  made  him 
inclined  to  lay  aside  his  studies,  and  he  even 
declared  that  he  was  "  far  from  having  and 
exaggerated  hopes  about  the  employment  of  the 
laryngeal  mirror  in  practical  medicine."  He 
was  a  fine  miisician  and  an  able  physician  any 
Was  much  helped  in  the  publication  of  his  clas- 
sical work  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,"  which 
he  published  later,  by  Dr.  Eflinger,  a  noted  water- 
color  artist,  who  illustrated  the  conditions  seen 
in  the  laryngoscopic  cases  which  came  under 
Tiirck 's  care  after  the  method  had  been  per- 
fected by  Czermak. 

This  final  step  in  the  progress  of  laryngoscopy 
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was  made  by  Czennak,  Profeseor  of  Physiology 
in  Pesth,  in  Hungary.  He  had  a  very  large 
pharynx,  small  tonsils  and  uvula,  and  was  a 
splendid  subject  for  laryngoscopy. 

In  order  to  study  the  production  of  certain 
guttural  sounds,  such  as  occiu:  in  the  Arabic 
language,  in  1857,  he  borrowed  from  Tiirck  the 
little  mirrors  which  the  latter  had  thrown  aside 
as  useless.  In  order  to  be  independent  of  the 
sun  and  weather,  he  substituted  artificial  light 
for  sunlight  and  made  use  of  the  large  concave, 
ophthalmoscopic  mirror  of  Ruete  for  concen- 
trating the  luminous  rays.  Full  of  enthusiasm, 
he  made  journeys  to  Germany,  FranceSand 
England,  journeys  which  were  considered  im- 
possible, at  that  time.  Byjhis  demonstrations  on 
himself  and  others,  he  compelled  an  interest  and 
knowledge  of  this  new  discovery,  and  at  this  time 
the  "  Science  of  Laryngology  "  took  its  origin. 
In  1858,  he  published  his  first  essay,  entitled: 
"  Physiological  Researches  with  the  Laryngeal 
Mirror  of  Grarcia,"  thus  showing  the  importance 
he  attached  to  the  work  that  had  been  done  by 
Garcia. 

At  the  time  of  Gzermak's  great  activity  a 
marked  controversy  arose  between  him  and 
Tiirck  in  regard  to  various  questions  of  priority 
in  the  use  of  these  mirrors  and  methods.  The 
rivalry,  unfortunate  for  the  two  individuals, 
had  the  effect  of  attracting  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject and,  in  a  way,  was  a  means  of  making  known 
the  merits  of  this  new  mode  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

It  would  be  unpatriotic  did  we  not  mention  a 
fact,  probably  imknown  to  most  of  you,  that 
Massachusetts  has  also  had  a  small  share  in  the 
history  of  laryngoscopy.  In  January,  1858,  Dr. 
Ephraim  Cutter,  of  Wobum,  Mass.,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  G.  B.  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  the 
noted  lens  and  telescope  maker,  devised  a  laryn- 
goscope similar  to  that  of  Bozzini.  It  consisted 
of  two  tubes,  one  for  observation  and  the  other 
for  illumination,  and  at  the  oval,  pharyngeal  end 
was  a  prism  to  divert  the  rays  of  light  into  the 
larynx.  I  can  show  you  a  drawing  of  Cutter's 
proposal  and  also  of  what  Clark  wished  to  sub- 
stitute, but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  came  to  any 
practical  \ise.  Perhaps  some  of  the  older  members 
of  this  society  may  know  something  of  its  fortune. 

Looking  over  the  various  experimenters  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  we  may  say,  in  a  general  way: 

(1)  Bozzini  first  attracted  attention  to  the 
importance  of  seeing  into  the  different  cavities 
of  the  body,  and  to  some  extent  succeeded. 

(2)  Babington  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  dis- 
coverer of  laryngoscopy. 

(3)  Baumte,  Liston  and  Warden  and  Avery 
made  apparently  independent  efforts  to  examine 
the  larynx. 

(4)  But  to  Garcia  is  due  the  merit  of  having 
first  made  an  extended  series  of  examinations  of 
the  healthy  larynx. 

(5)  And  to  Czermak  must  be  awarded  the 
praise  of  having  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the 
instrument  and  shown  its  value  in  the  study  of 


The  tubes  and  specula  had  no  practical  result. 
The  mirrors  of  Babington  and  Liston  and  the 
illumination  of  Avery  were  not  so  very  unlike 
what  we  have  to-day.  But  no  knowledge  of  the 
larynx,  no  literary  contribution,  came  until 
Garcia. 


m. 


-uq- 


Via.  VI.  Cutter's  Laiynnaoopia  Tubea.  Upper  one  with  prim 
insida  ia  Cutter's  idea  for  uIuniiiULtion  of  the  larynx,  hxI  lower  one 
with  two  prisms  is  CUrk's  suoestion. 

As  a  singer,  he  had  learned  to  depress  the  base 
of  his  tongue,  but  he  did  not  advocate  in  exami- 
nation the  drawing  forward  of  the  tongue  by  the 
left  hand  of  the  operator,  and,  consequently,  he 
generally  failed  to  see  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cord.  Fortunately,  it  is  the  posterior  part  where 
most  of  the  motion  in  speaking  and  singing  takes 
place,  hence  he  was  able  to  publish  his  very  com- 
plete paper  on  the  "  Human  Voice."  In  this 
paper,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  London 
in  1855,  he  says:  "At  the  moment  when  the 
person  draws  a  deep  breath,  the  epiglottis  being 
raised,  we  are  able  to  see  the  following  series  of 
movements:  the  arytenoid  cartilages  become 
separated  by  a  very  free  lateral  movement,  the 
superior  ligaments  are  placed  against  the  ven- 
tricles, the  inferior  ligaments  are  B^so  drawn  back, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  and  the  glottis,  large  and 
wide  open,  is  exhibited  so  as  to  show  in  part  the 
rings  of  the  trochea.  As  soon  as  we  prepare  to 
produce  a  sound  the  arytenoid  cartilages  approach 
each  other  and  press  together  by  their  anterior 
surfaces  without  leaving  any  space..  Sometimes 
they  even  come  into  so  close  contact  as  to  cross 
each  other  by  the  tubercles  of  Santorini."  These 
are  certainly  the  words  of  one  who  has  seen 
critically,  exactly  and  repeatedly,  not  only  the 
epiglottis,  but  the  cords  and  the  whole  larynx. 
He  gave  also  very  valuable  information  on  the 
chest,  head  and  falsetto  registers,  and  showed  that 
the  vocal  cords  and  not  the  ventricular  bands 
exclusively  form  the  voice,  whatever  its  register 
or  intensity.  Although  not  a  medical  man,  his 
work  was  considered  so  valuable  that  he  was 
given  an  honorary  degree  of  M.D.  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Konigsberg,  in  Germany. 

I  have  tried  to  bring  before  you  a  few  facts  in 
regard  to  the  artistic  and  hi^y  musical  ante- 
cedents and  siuToundings  of  Manuel  Garcia;  his 
great  success  as  one  of  the  most  famous  teachers 
of  singing  in  the  world,  his  painstaking  studies 
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of  his  own  larynx,  after  so  many  others  had  failed 
or  their  efforts  had  resulted  in  nothing  of  value; 
his  noteworthy  paper  before  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  first  exposi  of  the  appearance  and  action  of 
the  Uving  human  larynx;  his  honorary  medical 
degree;  the  fact  that  his  mirrors  were  used  by 
Tiirck  and  Czermak,  who,  especially  the  latter, 
amplified  and  improved  the  art;  and  more  espe- 
cially by  his  demonstrations  and  journeys  made 
known  to  the  medical  world  the  possibility  of 
seeing  and  treating  the  larynx  and  thus  making 
possible  the  science  of  lar3aigology  and  rhinology. 
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A  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  ETHER' NARCOSIS 

BY  RECTUM,  WITH  THE  REPORT  OF 

FORTY-ONE  CASES. 

BT  JOHN  H.  CDNNINOHAM,  JR.,  U.D.,  SOBTON, 

Amitlant  Vititing  Surgton  to  th*  Long  Itland  Ho$pilal, 

AND 
F.  H.  UAHBT,  M.D., 

Senior  Hottt  Offlcer,  Long  Idand  Hospital,  BoHon. 

The  idea  of  producing  narcosis  by  injecting 
ether  vapor  into  the  rectum  occurred  to  the  writer 
while  serving  as  house  surgeon  under  Dr.  Abner 
Post  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  in  1903.  This 
idea  was  founded  upon  the  fact  that  rectal 
enemata  were  so  successfully  absorbed.  The  sub- 
ject was  suggested  to  Dr.  Post,  who  informed 
him  that  the  method  was  an  old  one,  and  the 
writer  was  referred  to  an  article  written  by  Dr. 
Post  in  1884,  when  he  and  Dr.  George  W.  Gay 
employed  the  method  in  a  few  cases  at  the 
Boston  City  Hospital.  A  careful  search  of  the 
literature  revealed  the  following  history: 

The  first  mention  of  producing  ether  narcosis 
by  the  rectum  appears  in  Pirogoff 's  book  on  etheri- 
zation, published  in  1847  in  St.  Petersburg. 
About,  the  same  time  Roux*  made  experiments 
upon  the  subject,  as  did  Vincente  y'  Yhedo  and 

■  Jour,  de  I'Aoademie  des  Sirienoes,  zviii,  47,  p.  140. 


Marc  Duprey,  employing  injections  of  ether  pure 
and  mixed  with  water.  Their  observations,  al- 
though demonstrating  the  practicability  of  this 
method  of  producing  complete  anesthesia,  excited 
little  interest. 

No  mention  of  the  practice  appears  again  until 
1884,  when  Molliere,'  following  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Alex  Yversen  of  Copenhagen,  employed  the 
method  at  I'Hdtel  Dieu  de  Lyon  and  established 
its  merit.  His  experiments  were  made  with  a 
simple  apparatus  similar  to  that  employed  by 
the  earlier  investigators.  It  consisted  of  a  large 
bottle  almost  filled  with  ether  from  which  a  tube 
conducted  the  vapor  to  the  rectum.  The  bottle 
was  placed  in  a  water  bath  which  had  a  tempera- 
ture greater  than  the  boiling  point  of  ether.  By 
this  means  the  ether  was  made  to  boil,  and  by 
its  own  volatile  expansion  was  carried  over  into 
the  rectum.  Molliere  produced  complete  anesthe- 
sia in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  and  used  only 
a  small  quantity  of  ether  (10  gms.)  in  so  doing. 
Unlike  the  results  of  Pirogoff's  and  Roux's  ex- 
periments, those  of  Molliere  created  considerable 
interest  and  several  surgeons  practiced  the  method 
with  variable  results. 

Hunter '  reports  six  cases  which  he  summaiixes 
as  follows:  "The  method  in  question  promises, 
in  my  opinion,  to  effect  a  radical  improvement  in 
the  method  of  administering  ether.  A  striking 
feature  is  the  small  quantity  of  ether  required, 
showing  how  large  a  quantity  is  commonly 
wasted.  The  absence  of  any  unpleasant  sensar 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  a  matter  oi 
no  small  importance.  The  rapidity  with  which 
anesthesia  can  be  induced  and  the  general 
absence  of  struggling  and  opposition  by  the 
patient  give  the  rectal  method  a  decided  value, 
even  if  it  should  be  used  only  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  usual  method."  Hunter  makes  no 
reference  to  diarrhea  or  other  ill  effects  being 
produced  by  the  employment  of  this  method. 

Weir  *  mentions  seven  cases  where  rectal  ethei> 
ization  was  employed  by  Dr.  William  T.  Bdl 
with  the  result  that  nearly  all  had  bloody  or 
simple  diarrhea  following,  and  that  one  case 
became  collapsed  afterward.  He  also  cites  two 
cases  of  his  own.  One  was  a  boy  fourteen  jreais 
of  age  who  received  rectal  ether  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  although  he  became  sleepy  and  the 
breathing  sterterous,  sensibility  was  not  com- 
pletely lost  and  etherization  in  the  ordinary  way 
became  necessary.  His  other  case  was  a  robust 
child  of  eight  months,  upon  which  he  operated 
for  hare-lip.  The  child  was  fully  anesthetized  in 
three  minutes  and  the  operation  completed  suc- 
cessfully. The  amount  of  ether  used  was  in  all 
less  than  two  ounces.  The  child  was  "  somewhat 
depressed  "  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  but 
rallied  under  stimulation  and  heat.  During  the 
night  it  had  several  bloody  movements  and  (Ued 
the  following  morning. 

Wanscher*  records  twenty-two  cases  anesthe- 
tized by  injecting  ether  vapor  into  the  rectum 

>  Lyon  Medical,  1884,  xlv,  p.  419. 

>  New  York  Med.  Rec.,  1884,  xxv,  p.  607. 

•  New  York  Med.  Reo.,  1884,  zzv,  p.  808. 

•  Cone.  Intemat.  Med.  Soiences,  1884,  ii,  p.  180,  See.  1. 
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after  the  method  suggested  by  Pirogoff,  and 
.speaks  in  most  favorable  terms  reganling  his 
results.  He  mentions  one  especially  noteworthy 
case  which  explains  the  occasional  difficulty  in 
producing  narcosis  by  the  rectal  method.  In 
this  case  he  gave  rectal  ether  for  between  thirty 
and  forty-five  minutes  with  no  result.  Knowing 
that  the  patient's  bowels  had  not,  been  properly 
cleaned  out  he  postponed  the  operation,  emptied 
the  bowel  and  rectum  of  its  contents  and  the 
following  day  repeated  the  etherization.  The 
patient  was  completely  etherized  in  thirteen 
minutes.  There  are  several  cases  in  our  series 
that  corroborate  this  observation,  and  it  might  be 
said  that  difficulties  in  rectal  etherization  arise 
only  from  failure  to  have  the  bowel  clean. 

Post,*  reports  three  cases  etherized  at  the  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital  by  the  rectal  method.  The  first 
case  was  a  man  with  cellulitis  of  the  arm,  with 
general  toxic  symptoms.  He  was  completely  an- 
esthetized in  thirteen  and  a  half  minutes.  The 
ether  was  then  discontinued  and  complete  anes- 
thesia continued  for  nearly  a  half  hour.  Several 
hours  later  he  had  two  loose  movements  which 
contained  much  gas.  A  starch  and  opium  enema 
was  given  and  no  further  diarrhea  resulted.  The 
second  case  was  one  which  came  to  the  hospital 
after  having  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast.  The 
patient  received  rectal  ether  for  thirty-four 
minutes,  at  which  time  she  was  completely 
anesthetized,  one  and  three  quarters  ounces  of 
ether  being  used.  During  the  etherization  the 
abdomen  became  sUghtly  distended  and  the  gas 
was  expelled  by  abdominal  pressure.  The  patient 
vomit^  about  an  ounce  of  fluid  once,  following 
the  ether.  There  was  a  normal  movement  from 
the  bowel  about  one  hour  later  and  subsequently 
two  slightly  loose  movements,  one  of  which  was 
tinged  with  blood.  The  third  case  was  one  with 
hemorrhoids.  Etherization  was  complete  in  fif- 
teen minutes  and  a  little  less  than  two  ounces  of 
ether  was  used.  There  was  no  vomiting  or 
diarrhea  following  the  etherization. 

Hewett,  in  his  book,  "  Anesthetics  and  Their 
Uses,"  1901,  speaks  of  the  early  work  of  Alex 
Yversen  and  Molliere  and  the  cases  of  Weir  and 
Bull.  He  mentions  Dr.  Buxton's  preference  for 
rectal  etherization  in  operations  upon  the  upper 
extremity.  He  makes  no  statement  that  leads 
one  to  believe  that  he  has  had  any  personal  experi- 
ence with  this  method  of  ether  administration. 

Buxton,  in  his  book  on  "  Anesthetics,"  1900, 
states  that  he  has  employed  the  method  "  pretty 
extensively"  and  strongly  advocates  its  use  in 
operations  about  the  head  and  neck  and  for 
empyema. 

Advantages.  —  It  is  obvious  that  a  free  and 
continuous  access  to  the  field  of  operation  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  surgeon.  In  operations 
upon  the  head,  face,  mouth,  nose,  throat,  ear, 
eye  and  neck  the  absence  of  the  ether  cone  not 
only  lessens  the  technical  difficulties  of  the  opera- 
tion, but  also  minimizes  the  chances  of  sepsis  and 
lessens  considerably  the  time  necessary  to  perform 
the  operation. 

*  BooTOH  UmncAi.  ahd  Svboicai.  JooBXAt.,  1884,  ox,  p.  443. 


Experience  has  shown  that  the  patient  passes 
tmder  the  influence  of  the  drug  rapidly  and  with 
no  sense  of  suffocation;  that  less  ether  is  used,  not 
only  in  producing  the  narcosis,  but  also  in  main- 
taining it;  that  the  stage  of  excitement  is  lessened 
or  absent;  that  the  ether  recovery  is  more  rapid, 
and  that  the  disagreeable  after  effects  of  inhala- 
tion ether  narcosis  are  diminished  or  absent.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  that  alcoholics  pass  through 
the  stage  of  excitement  with  little,  if  any,  resis- 
tance or  struggling. 

The  employment  of  this  method  of  etheriza- 
tion in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  especially  tubercu- 
losis, abscess  and  pneumonia,  immediately  sug- 
gests itself.  The  same  might  also  be  said  of 
empyema,  mediastinal  abscesses  and  new  growths. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
ether  is  eliminated  through  the  lungs  as  in  inhala- 
tion narcosis,  the  direct  irritation  of  the  concen- 
trated vapor  is  overcome,  and  post-operative 
pneumonia  should  be  lessened. 

The  absence  of  bronchial  secretions  in  our 
series  of  cases  has  been  a  striking  feature. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wan- 
seher,  the  ;>atients  that  have  taken  ether  by 
inhalation  and  by  rectum  express  a  preference 
for  the  rectal  method.  The  chief  explanation 
being  that  the  convalescence  is  easier. 

DimdvantageB.  —  To  say  that  this  method  has 
no  disadvantages  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
lain  idle  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  seems  start- 
ling. By  the  old  method  of  administration  there 
were  distinct  disadvantages  which  warranted  the 
discarding  of  this  method  of  ether  administration. 
These  were  rectal  disturbances,  and  the  inability 
to  control  the  stages  of  narcosis. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  ether  narcosis 
by  rectum  produces  diarrhea  and  melena.  This 
may  be  easily  explained  when  we  consider  the  old 
method  of  administration,  which  was  to  place  a 
bottle  of  ether  in  a  boiling  water  bath  and  allow 
the  vapor  to  be  carried  over  into  the  rectum  by 
its  own  expansion.  By  this  method  there  was  no 
means  of  appreciating  the  amount  of  ether  paas- 
ing  into  the  rectum,  and  the  ether  going  over  at 
a  high  temperature  was  condensed  in  the  tube  and 
rectum. 

To  overcome  these  two  objectionable  features, 
the  illustrated  apparatus  has  been  employed.  In 
our  series  of  cases  there  has  been  no  diarrhea  or 
bloody  stools,  the  bowels  being  rather  consti- 
pated than  otherwise.  In  those  patients  who 
were  properly  prepared  the  bowels  have  moved 
for  the  first  time  on  the  third  to  the  fifth  day. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  absence  of  rectal 
irritation  may  be  due  to  the  better  quality  of 
ether  now  in  use,  as  well  as  to  our  method  of 
administration. 

Colicky  pains  and  painful  distention  mentioned 
by  Buxton  as  after  effects  have  been  noted  in  a 
few  of  our  cases.  Pain  has  been  so  slight  and 
has  passed  off  in  so  short  a  time  that  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  disadvantage.  This  pain  has 
been  noted  more  particularly  in  those  cases  not 
properly  prepared. 

It  is  probably  not  desirable  to  employ  this 
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method  in  abdominal  cases  on  account  of  the 
distention,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
it  shoiild  not  be  employed  to  produce  narcosis 
preliminary  to  the  administration  of  ether  by 
mouth. 

Technic.  —  To  obtain  the  best  results  it  is 
essential  that  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  out.  It  has  been  our  custom  to  give 
two  ounces  of  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium 
sulphate  on  the  evening  before  operation,  and 
early  the  following  morning  a  large  suds  enema. 
Just  before  going  to  the  operating  table  another 
similar  enema  is  given. 

The  ether  breakfast  has  consisted  of  two  oimces 
of  beef  tea. 

Apparatus.  —  We  began  our  experiments  with 
a  wash-bottle  six  inches  in  height  and  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter.  Of  the  height  four  inches 
was  used  for  ether  space  and  two  inches  for  vapor 
space.  A  simple  straight  glass  tube  led  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle  and  was  connected  with  the 
afferent  tube.  The  efferent  tube,  leading  to  the 
rectum  is  connected  with  a  glass  tube,  the  proxi- 
mal end  of  which  was  flush  with  the  inner  surface 
of  the  rubber  stopper.  This  was  a  satisfactory 
apparatus  except  that  the  bottle  did  not  hold 
enough  ether  without  refilling  during  a  long 
operation.  Later,  we  tried  an  apparatus  in 
which  the  wash-bottle  was  twelve  inches  in  height 
and  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  allowing 
a  nine  inch  column  of  ether  for  the  bubbles  to 
ascend  through.  This  was  discarded  as  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  the  apparatus  right  side  up,  and 
the  small  amount  of  ether  used  rapidly  cut  down 
the  height  of  the  column,  owing  to  its  small 
diameter. 

Later  the  Davidson  apparatus,  which  is  used 
to  administer  warm  ether  vapor  through  a  hard 
rubber  tube  in  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  was  tried, 
being  attached  to  the  rectal  tube,  and  was  dis- 
carded because  of  the  foot  pump  and  the  stop- 
valve  in  the  efferent  tube,  the  foot-pump  filling 
the  bag  which  caused  a  constant  flow  of  ether 
when  the  stop-valve  was  opened.  In  adminis- 
trating the  anesthetic  in  this  way  it  is  impossible 
to  appreciate  as  accurately  the  amount  of  ether 
being  given  as  with  the  bulb  method  about  to  be 
described. 

The  apparatus  which  we  have  used  on  all  our 
later  cases  and  which  has  been  the  most  satis- 
factory consists  of  a  bottle  the  body  of  which  is 
seven  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  five  inches  being 
used  for  ether  space,  two  and  a  half  inches  and 
the  neck  for  vapor  space.  The  diameter  is  four 
inches  and  the  capacity  on  the  ether  space 
twenty-nine  ounces,  so  that  a  large  amount  of 
ether  may  be  used  without  materially  lowering 
the  ether  column.  The  afferent  tube  which  leads 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ether  column  ends  in  a  bulb 
with  several  small  perforations  so  that  the  air 
ascends  in  several  small  bubbles.  The  stepper  and 
the  connections  should  be  tight. 

The  bottle  is  placed  in  a  water  bath  at  a  tem- 
perature of  between  80°  and  90°  F.  Ether  boils 
at  98.6°  F.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture below  this  point.     By  keeping  the  ether  bb 


warm  as  possible  without  boiling,  the  air  forced 
in  by  the  bulb  is  more  easily  saturated.  If  the 
operation  is  a  long  one  it  may  be  desirable  to 
renew  the  temperature  of  the  bath.  We  have 
employed  Patch's  ether  in  most  cases. 


A,  warm  bath  completely  aubmeising  column  of  ether.  B, 
wash-bottle  containing  ether.  C,  afferent  tube  attached  to 
B,  wash-bottle,  on  one  end  and  bulb  on  other  end.  D,  eHo- 
lent  tube  connected  at  the  proximal  ewl  to  B  wash-bottle, 
at  the  distal  end  to  F  rectal  tube.  B,  bulb.  P,  rectal  tube. 
Rectal  tube  doee  not  show  as  oonneotiao  is  made  behind  aaad 
bag,     0,  sand  bag  under  patient's  thigh. 

The  efferent  tube  should  be  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  moving  the  wash-bottle  away  in  case  the 
operator  wishes  to  change  his  position  from  one 
side  of  the  table  to  the  other.  We  have  tried 
efferent  tubes  of  varying  lengths  and  have 
noticed  no  difference  in  the  results;  ether  in  no 
case  being  condensed  in  the  efferent  tube. 

The  afferent  tube  should  be  of  sufficient  length 
to  allow  the  etherizer,  to  inspect  the  patient  from 
head  to  foot  still  retaining  the  bulb  in  hand.  We 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  employ  an  "  in- 
terseptor  "  as  no  ether  is  condensed  in  the  tube. 

We  have  tried  rectal  tubes  with  eyes  placed  at 
various  intervals;  but  these  have  had  no  advan- 
tage over  the  st^  rectal  tube  with  a  single  eye 
at  the  end,  and  do  have  the  disadvantage  of 
kinking  more  easily  on  account  of  the  eyes  weak- 
ening the  tube. 

Administration.  —  The  patient  lies  upon  the 
back  with  the  legs  held  in  slight  flexion  by  a  sand- 
bag placed  under  the  thigh.  A  stiff  lai^e-fiized 
catheter  or  rectal  tube  is  inserted  into  the  rectum 
for  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches.  The 
efferent  tube  is  now  connected  with  the  rectal 
tube  and  the  vapor  forced  in  until  considerable 
gas  is  pressed  around  the  rectal  tube.  Keeping 
the  forefinger  in  the  rectum  beside  the  tube, 
unless  it  causes  the  patient  pain,  hastens  the 
expulsion  of  the  rectal  gases. 

It  is  essential  that  the  rectum  be  distended  to 
the  point  of  emptjdng  itself  around  the  tube,  for 
we  have  learned  that  without  first  removing  the 
gas  normally  in  the  bowel  the  patient  absorbs 
the  ether  much  more  slowly,  presumably  because 
of  the  dilution  of  the  ether  gas  by  the  gases  nor- 
mally in  the  gut.  After  this  gas  has  been  ex- 
pelled the  ether  should  be  forced  in  by  a  few 
squeezes  of  the  bulb  every  five  or  ten  seconds, 
or  until  it  is  expelled  about  the  tube.    A  little 
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experience  with  the  ooethod  will  enable  one  to 
keep  the  proper  amount  of  ether  gaa  in  the  rectum 
without  its  being  expelled  around  the  tube. 

At  the  first  introduction  of  the  rectal  tube,  or 
the  first  volume  of  ether,  the  patient  may-  feel  a 
natural  discomfort  and  desire  to  defecate;  but  in 
a  short  time  this  sensation  disappears.  The 
breath  becomes  ether  laden  in  from  one  to  five 
minutes  after  the  ether  is  started.  The  patient 
gradually  becomes  drowsy,  the  breathing  sterter- 
ous  and  he  then  passes  into  complete  surgical 
narcosis  without  any  stage  of  excitement. 

Narcosis  being  complete  the  same  signs  regard- 
ing the  patient's  condition  should  guide  the  anes- 
■  thetist  as  in  administrating  ether  by  inhalation. 

Care  should  be  exercised  after  complete  nar- 
cosis has  taken  place  to  see  that  the  jaw  does  not 
drop  down  allowing  the  tongue  to  fall  back  over 
the  larynx.  In  one  of  our  early  cases  the  patient 
became  partially  asphyxiated  through  neglecting 
this  precaution.  When  the  jaw  was  drawn  for- 
ward the  natural  color  returned  to  the  face  and 
the  patient  began  to  breath  normally. 

After  narcosis  is  complete  two  or  three  squeezes 
of  the  biJb  a  minute  will  usually  suffice  to  keep 
it  so.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  patients  may  be 
"  run  light  "  as  they  usually  respond  rapidly  to 
the  injections  after  being  once  etherized. 

If  the  patient  becomes  too  profoundly  anes- 
thetized the  e£ferent  tube  should  be  disconnected 
and  such  ether-gas  as  is  in  the  bowel  forced  out 
through  the  rectal  tube  by  abdominal  massage. 
An  oxygen  tank  should  be  connected  with  the 
rectal  tube  and  this  gas  made  to  distend  the  bowel. 
Artificial  respiration  and  stimulation  should  be 
resorted  to  in  the  usual  manner.  When  the 
operation  is  complete  it  has  been  our  custom  to 
expel  as  much  of  the  gas-ether  as  possible  by 
massage  of  the  abdomen  with  the  rectal  tube 
still  in  position. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  each  of  our 
cases.  The  first  five  cases  are  those  etherized  on 
Dr.  Post's  service  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
in  1903,  by  Dr.  Daniel  F.  Mahoney.  Most  of  the 
remaining  cases  are  from  the  surgical  clinic  of  the 
Long  Island  Hospital  and  were  etherized  by  Dr. 
Lahey  who  has  kept  the  careful  records  of  the 
results.  A  few  of  the  cases  have  been  etherized 
by  other  house  officers,  Drs.  F.  F.  Andrews  and 
F.  M.  Page. 

Casb  I.  —  Fracture  of  the  akuU.  Operation,  trephine. 
Ether  started  by  mouth  and  maintained  for  seven 
minutes,  the  patient  then  being  quiet.  Previous  to 
administration  of  ether,  he  was  unconscious,  but  rest- 
less, with  repeated  convulsions.  Amount  of  ether 
used  by  mouth  was  1  oz.  Duration  of  etherization  by 
rectum  was  forty  minutes.  Amount  of  ether  used 
by  rectum  was  3^  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  never  gained  consciousness 
and  died  thirty-six  hours  later.  He  vomited  constantly 
until  his  death,  during  which  time  he  also  had  incon- 
tinence of  urine  and  feces,  and  which  features  were 
unquestionably  due  to  the  character  of  the  injurj'. 

Case  II.  —  Plastic  on  nose.  Ether  started  by  mouth 
and  maintained  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  patient  then 
being  through  the  primary  stage.  Amount  of  ether 
by  mouth,  4  oz.    Duration  of  etherization  by  rectum 


was  fcHrty-five  minutes.    Amount  of  ether  used  was 
3  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  was  out  of  the  ether  com- 
pletely two  hours  after  the  ether  was  taken  off.  How 
much  sooner  consciousness  was  regained  is  not  known 
as  the  observation  was  not  made  until  this  time.  The 
patient  vomited  once  only.  The  bowels  moved  twelve 
hours  after  the  op>eration.  The  movement  was  only  a 
few  ounces  and  was  watery.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  blood  or  mucus.  The  next  movement  was  three 
days  later  and  was  normal. 

Cabb  III.  —  BvUel  in  skvU.  Ether  started  by  mouth 
and  maintained  for  six  minutes,  the  patient  then  being 
in  the  primary  sta^e.  Amount  of  ether  used  by 
mouth,  1  oz.  Duration  of  etherization  by  rectum  was 
thirty  minutes.  Amount  of  ether  used  by  rectum  was 
6oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  had  only  a  suds  enema  just 
before  going  to  the  table  as  preparation  for  the  ether. 
During  the  operation  he  often  moved  his  legs,  and 
although  unconscious  at  all  times,  he  was  not  entirely 
relaxed  until  the  latter  part  of  the  operation.  The 
patient  vomited  but  once,  which  vomitus  contained 
partially  digested  food.  There  was  nausea  for  four 
hours  following  the  operation.  The  bowels  moved 
twelve  hours  after  operation.  The  movement  was 
watery  and  might  have  been  part  of  the  enema  given 
just  before  goii^  to  the  operatii^  table.  There  was 
no  blood  in  the  movement.  The  bowels  moved  next 
on  the  third  day  following  the  operation. 

Case  IV.  —  Carcinoma  of  the  upper  lip.  Ether 
started  by  mouth  and  maintained  for  twelve  minutes, 
the  patient  then  being  in  the  stage  of  excitement. 
Amount  of  ether  used  by  mouth  was  3  oz.  Duration 
of  etherization  by  rectum  was  twenty-five  minutes. 
.\mount  of  ether  used  by  rectum  was  2  oz. 

Remarks:  Entirely  out  of  ether  one  hour  after  ether 
off.  Previous  observations  not  made.  No  vomiting 
or  rectal  disturbance.  The  bowels  moved  one  day 
after  operation.    The  stool  contained  no  blood. 

Case  V.  —  Tubercular  glands  of  neck.  Ether  started 
by  mouth  and  maint^ned  for  fifteen  minutes.  Amount 
of  ether  used  was  5  oz.  Ether  by  rectum  for  forty 
minutes.    Amount  of  ether  by  rectum  was  4  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  was  conscious  two  hours  after 
operation.  Vomited  twice,  mostly  mucus.  The 
bowels  moved  twice  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 
The  patient  had  no  preparation  the  morning  of  the 
operation. 

Case  VI.  —  Carcinoma  of  lower  lip.  Brun's  opera~ 
turn.  Ether  started  by  mouth  and  maintained  for 
ten  minutes,  the  patient  then  being  in  the  primary  stage. 
Amount  of  ether  used  by  mouth,  2  oz.  Duration  of 
etherization  by  rectum  one  hour  and  twenty-five 
minutes.    Amount  of  ether  used  by  rectum,  9  oz. 

Remarks:  Knee  reflexes  returned  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  ether  was  taken  off.  Completely  out  of  ether 
one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  after  ether  stopped. 
Vomited  2  oz.  about  thirty  minutes  after  ether. 
Patient  put  upon  rectal  feeding  twelve  hours  after 
operation  which  was  maintained  for  ten  days.  TTie 
usual  cleansing  enema  of  suds  was  given  every  morning. 
Five  days  after  operation  the  patient  had  a  small 
bloody  stool.  Except  for  this  there  was  no  rectal 
disturbance. 

Case  VII.  —  Dissection  of  the  neck  for  tubercular 
glands.  Ether  started  by  mouth  and  maintained  for 
ten  minutes,  the  patient  then  being  through  the  pri- 
mary stage.  The  amount  of  ether  used  by  mouth  was 
2i  oz.  Diuation  of  etherization  by  rectum  thirty-five 
minutes.    Amount  of  ether  used  by  rectum,  3^  oz. 

Remarks:  Knee  reflexes  returned  seven  minutes 
after  ether  stopped.  Vomited  one  ounce  soon  after 
ether  removed.    Completely  out  of  ether  ten  minutes 
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after  ether  o£F.  No  rectal  disturbance.  The  bowels 
moved  for  the  first  time  four  days  after  operation. 

Case  VIII.  —  Dissection  of  the  neck  for  tubercular 
glands.  Ether  started  by  mouth  and  maintained  for 
^teen  minutes,  the  patient  then  being  through  the 
primary  stage.  Amount  of  ether  used  by  mouth,  3^  oz. 
Rectal  etherization  continued  for  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes.    Amount  of  ether  used  by  rectimi  was  9  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  was  relaxed  throughout  the 
operation.  Regained  knee  reflexes  eight  minutes 
after  ether  off.  Conscious  ten  minutes  later.  Vomited 
only  once,  1  oz.,  thirty-five  minutes  after  ether  off. 
No  rectal  disturbance.  No  abdominal  pain.  The 
bowels  moved  for  the  first  time  four  days  ^ter  opera- 
tion. 

Case  IX.  —  Skin  Graft.  Ether  started  by  mouth 
and  maintained  through  the  primary  stage;  time, 
fifteen  minutes.  Amount  of  ether  used  by  mouth, 
4  oz.  Duration  of  etherization  by  rectum  twenty- 
five  minutes.    Amount  of  ether  used  by  rectum,  6  oz. 

Remarks:  Knee  reflexes  returned  twenty  minutes 
after  ether  off.  Conscious  ten  minutes  later.  Vomited 
once  only,  J  oz.,  twenty-five  minutes  alter  ether  off. 
No  rectal  distiurbances  or  abdominal  pain.  The 
bowels  moved  for  the  first  time  three  days  i^ter  opera- 
tion. 

Case  X.  —  Removal  of  silver  wire  from  an  ununited 
compound  fracture  of  the  tibia.  Ether  started  by 
mouth  and  maintained  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  patient 
then  being  through  the  primary  stage.  Amount  of 
ether  used  by  mouth,  5  oz.  Ether  by  rectum  given 
for  one  hour  and  ten  minutes.  Amount  of  ether  given 
by  rectum,  10  oz. 

Remarks:  Knee  reflexes  returned  thirty  minutes 
after  ether  left.  Conscious  ten  minutes  later.  Patient 
vomited  1  oz.  three  times  alter  ether  off;  at  intervals 
of  one,  two  and  three  hours  after  operation.  No  rectal 
disturbances  or  abdominal  pain.  The  patient  has 
taken  ether  before  and  states  that  his  ether  recovery 
was  much  easier  on  this  occasion.  The  bowels  moved 
for  the  ,first  time  two  days  after  operation. 

Case  XI.  —  Plastic  on  face.  Ether  started  by  rec- 
tum. The  patient  became  drowsy  in  about  a  minute 
and  was  completely  etherized  in  three  minutes,  no 
stage  of  excitement  being  present.  Duration  of  etheri- 
zation one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  Amount  of  ether 
used  was  6  oz. 

Remarks :  The  knee  reflexes  returned  twenty  minutes 
after  the  ether  was  taken  off,  and  the  patient  was  con- 
scious fifteen  minutes  later.  There  was  no  vomiting. 
The  patient  was  put  on  rectal  feeding.  On  the  fifUi 
day  following  the  operation  he  had  a  small  bloody 
movement  of  the  bowels.  The  rectal  feedings  were 
continued,  however,  with  no  further  trouble. 

Case  XII.  —  Circumcision.  Ether  started  by  rec- 
timi and  the  patient  was  completely  etherized  in  three 
minutes.  There  was  no  stage  of  excitement.  Dura- 
tion of  etherization,  eighteen  minutes.  Amount  of 
ether  used  was  i  oz. 

Remarks:  Ilie  knee  reflexes  returned  about  ten 
minutes  after  the  ether  was  taken  off,  and  regained 
consciousness  ten  minutes  later.  There  was  no  mucus, 
vomiting  or  rectal  disturbances.  The  bowels  moved 
for  the  first  time  three  days  after  operation. 

Case  XIII.  —  Reduction  of  an  old  stMuxation  of  the 
knee.  Ether  started  by  rectum.  Completely  anes- 
thetized in  seventeen  minutes.  There  was  no  stage 
of  excitement.  Duration  of  operation  forty  minutes. 
Amount  of  ether  used  was  7  oz. 

Remarks :  The  patient  was  conscious  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  ether  was  off.  There  was  no  vomiting  or 
diarrhea,  although  the  patient  had  a  desire  to  defecate 
several  times  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  operation,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.    The  bowels 


moved  for  the  first  time  four  dajrs  after  the  operation. 
There  were  no  bronchial  secretions.  The  patient  had 
ti^en  ether  by  inhalation  several  times  dunng  ihe  past 
year  and  states  that  his  reoovenr  on  this  occasion  was 
without  the  previous  disagreeable  features.  He  also 
states  that  except  for  the  desire  to  defecate  when  the 
first  volume  of  ether  is  introduced,  the  administration 
was  without  any  unpleasant  features. 

Case  XTV.  —  Sifctn  graft.  Ether  started  by  mouth. 
Patient  took  ether  very  badly  and  at  the  end  of  twenty 
minutes  was  struggling  violently.  EUier  was  then 
started  by  rectum  and  in  three  mmutes  lata:  was  ctnn- 
pletely  anesthetized.  Amount  of  ether  used  by  mouth 
was  4  oz.  Duration  of  etherization  by  rectum  was 
twenty-five  minutes.  Amount  of  ether  used  by  rectum 
was  2  oz. 

Remarks :  The'patient  was  out  of  ether  in  thirty  min- 
utes after  the  ether  was  taken  off.  There  was  no  v(m>- 
iting  or  abdominal  pain.  The  bowels  moved  for  the 
first  time  three  days  after  operation. 

Case  XV.  —  Cystic  tumor  of  neck.  Ether  started  by 
mouth  and  maintained  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  patioit 
then  being  through  the  primary  stage.  Amount  of 
ether  used  by  mouthy  5  oz.  Ether  given  by  rectum  for 
one  hoiu*.  Amount  of  ether  given  by  rectum  was 
5oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  was  out  of  ether  in  one  hour. 
No  vomiting,  diarrhea  or  abdominal  pain.  The  boweb 
moved  for  l£e  first  time  on  the  fifth  day  after  operation. 

Case  XVI.  —  Osteotomy  for  bow  legs.  —  Ether 
started  by  rectum.  Patient  was  completdy  anesthe- 
tized in  five  minutes.  Duration  of  anesthesia  was  one 
hour.    Amount  of  ether  used  was  6  oz. 

Remarks:  Patient  out  of  ether  in  thirty  minutes. 
No  vomiting,  diarrhea  or  abdominal  pcun.  The  bowds 
moved  for  ^e  first  time  on  the  third  day. 

Case  XVII.  —  Deep  abscess  of  the  lower  leg.  This 
patient  was  in  delirium  tremens  at  the  time  of  opo^ 
tion.  He  received  no  preparation  except  a  suds  and 
glycerine  enema  just  before  going  to  the  table.  Ether 
was  started  by  rectimi.  "nie  patient  moved  about 
continually  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  be 
was  kept  on  the  table.  It  was  not  until  10  oz.  of  ether 
had  been  injected  that  the  patient  was  quiet  enou^  to 
operate  upon. 

Remarks:  This  case  illustrates  the  necessity  of 
thoroughly  cleaning  out  the  bowel  before  adminis- 
trating the  ether.  The  patient  complained  of  sharp 
pains  in  the  abdomen  for  three  hours  following  the 
operation.  The  bowels  moved  the  following  day. 
lliere  was  no  diarrhea. 

Case  XVIII.  —  Adenoids.  Ether  started  by  rectimi. 
Patient  completely  etherized  in  seven  minutes.  Dura- 
tion of  anesthesia  was  forty  minutes.  Amount  of 
ether  used  was  4  oz. 

Remarks :  The  knee  reflexes  returned  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  ether  was  taken  off  and  the  patient  was  con- 
scious ten  minutes  later.  There  was  no  vomiting  or 
abdominal  pain.  The  bowels  moved  for  the  first  time 
three  days  after  operation. 

Case  XIX.  —  Carcinoma  of  lower  lip.  Ether 
started  by  rectum.  Completely  etherized  in  twdve 
minutes.  No  stage  of  excitement.  Duration  of  ether- 
ization was  one  hour  and  ten  minutes.  Amount  of 
ether  used  was  8  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  was  out  of  ether  in  twoity 
minutes.  There  was  no  vomiting  or  mucus.  The 
patient  was  put  on  rectal  feeding  which  was  continued 
for  eight  days  without  rectal  disturbance. 

Case  XX.  —  Tendon  suttire,  flexor  surface  of  vritL 
Ether  started  by  rectmn.  Patient  completely  etha- 
ized  in  ten  minutes.  Duration  of  etherization  was 
fifty  minutes.    Amount  of  ether  used  was  7  oz. 

Remarks:    Patient  out  of  ether  twenty  minutes 
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after  ether  off.  No  vomiting  or  diarrhea.  The  bowels 
moved  for  the  first  time  on  the  third  day  by  calomel. 

Gasb  XXI.  —I  Osteoma  of  the  forehead.  Ether 
started  by  rectum.  Patient  fully  etherized  seven 
minutes  after  ether  started.  Duration  of  etherization 
was  thirty-five  minutes.  Amount  of  eUier  used  was 
3^  oz. 

Remarks :  There  was  no  stage  of  excitement,  i^thou^ 
the  patient  states  that  while  taking  ether  on  a  previous 
occasion  that  there  was  much  difficulty  in  getting 
under."  There  was  no  vomiting  or  diarrhea.  The 
patient  was  out  of  etiier  twenty  minutes  after  ether 
ofiF.  The  patient  has  expressed  a  decided  preference 
for  the  rectal  method. 

Case  XXII.  —  Dissection  of  the  neck  for  tubercular 
glands.  Ether  started  by  rectum.  Complete  anes- 
thesia in  eleven  minutes.  Duration  of  operation  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes.    Amount  of  etner  used  was 

11   OS. 

Remarks:  The  patient  was  out  of  ether  twenty 
minutes  after  the  ether  was  off.  There  was  no  vomit- 
ing, but  considerable  nausea  for  the  first  five  hours 
after  operation.  There  was  also  a  desire  to  defecate 
several  times  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after 
operation.  The  bowels  moved  on  the  third  day  for 
the  first  time.    There  was  no  subsequent  diarrhea. 

Casb  XXIII.  —  AmmUation  of  the  uppa-  arm.  Ether 
started  by  rectum.  Complete  anesthesia  in  fourteen 
minutes.  Duration  of  etherization  was  fifty  minutes. 
Amoimt  of  ether  used  was  6  oz. 

Remarks:  Patient  was  out  of  ether  twen^  minutes 
after  ether  off.  No  vomiting  or  diarrhea,  "rtie  bowels 
moved  on  the  fourth  day  after  operation.  The  patient 
states  that  he  had  a  desire  to  defecate  during  the  admin- 
istration of  the  ether  until  he  lost  consciousness,  which 
was  very  disagreeable.  Hiere  was  no  stage  of  excite- 
ment. 

Cass  XXIV.  —  Lacerated  roound  of  nose,  lip  and 
face.  Ether  started  by  rectum.  The  patient  had  no 
TO^paration.  Completely  etherized  in  sixteen  minutes. 
Duration  of  etherization  was  thirty-eight  minutes. 
Amount  of  ether  used  was  4  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  had  only  a  large  suds  enema 
as  preparation.  Consciousness  was  not  lost  imtil 
ether  had  been  given  for  twelve  minutes,  and  even  then 
the  patient  moved  about  for  several  minutes,  which 
shows  that  the  lack  of  preparation  is  an  important 
element  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  ether  is  absorbed. 
The  patient  was  out  of  ether  fifteen  minutes  after  ether 
off.  The  patient  vomited  once,  several  ounces  of 
partially  digested  food  eaten  only  a  few  hours  previous 
to  etherization.  There  was  no  further  vomiting. 
The  bowels  moved  on  the  second  day.  There  was  no 
abdominal  pain. 

Casb  '  XXV.  —  Lipoma  of  the  shoiUder  and  neck. 
Ether  started  by  rectum.  Completely  etherized  in 
ei^ht  minutes.  Duration  of  etherization  was  thirty 
mmutes.    Amount  of  ether  used  was  6^  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  was  out  of  ether  twenty 
minutes  after  ether  was  off.  The  knee  reflexes  were 
present  at  this  time.  There  was  no  vomiting.  The 
bowels  moved  on  the  fourth  day  after  operation  by  a 
cathartic.  There  was  no  stage  of  excitement  although 
the  patient  was  an  ^coholic. 

Case  XXVI.  —  Necrosis  of  the  clavicle  and  sternum. 
Ether  started  by  rectimi,  complete  etherization  being 
obtained  in  ten  minutes.  Duration  of  etherization 
forty  minutes.    Amount  of  ether  used  was  5  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  was  out  of  ether  twenty 
minutes  after  the  ether  was  taken  off.  The  knee 
reflexes  were  present  at  that  time.  There  was  no 
vomiting  or  rectal  disturbance.  The  bowels  moved 
for  the  first  time  on  the  fourth  day. 

Case  XXVII.  —  Circumcision.     Ether  started  by 


rectum.  Complete  anesthesia  in  five  minutes.  Dura- 
tion of  etherization  was  fifteen  minutes.  Amount  of 
ether  used  was  2  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  was  completely  out  of  ether 
thirty  minutes  after  ether  off.  No  vomiting  or  diar- 
rhea. The  bowels  moved  for  the  first  time  three  days 
after  operation. 

Case  XXVIII.  —  Fenerwri  toarts.  Rectal  ether 
was  given  for  twelve  minutes,  the  patient  then  being 
only  drowsy.  She  struggled  considerably  and  passed 
much  fecal  matter.  Learning  that  the  patient  had  not 
received  the  proper  preparation,  the  rectal  tube  was 
withdrawn  and  e&er  was  given  by  inhalation.  Amount 
of  ether  used  by  rectum  was  1^  oz.  Amount  by  inhala- 
tion was  3  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  had  abdominal  discomfort 
for  two  hours  after  consciousness  was  regained  which 
was  thirty  minutes  after  ether  was  taken  off.  There 
was  no  vomiting  or  diarrhea.  The  bowels  moved  for 
the  first  time  three  days  after  operation.  The  patient 
stated  that  she  did  not  remember  that  she  received  any 
ether  by  mouth. 

Case  XXIX.  —  Skin  graft  lower  leg.  Ether  started 
by  mouth  and  maintained  for  fifteen  minutes,  the 
patient  then  being  fully  etherized.  Amoimt  of  ether 
by  mouth  was  4  oz.  About  five  minutes  after  ether 
by  rectum  had  been  started  the  patient  became  cyan- 
osed  and  it  was  evident  that  she  was  not  breathing. 
The  ether  was  discontinued,  such  ether  gas  as  was 
present  in  the  gut  was  expelled  by  abdominal  massage 
and  artificial  respiration  and  stimulation  were  resorteid 
to.    The  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

Remarks:  The  patient  was  an  old  woman,  seventy- 
four  years  of  age,  markedly  sclerotic,  and  in  whom  the 
advisability  of  etherization  by  any  method  was  ques- 
tionable. 

Case  XXX.  —  Chronic  osteo-myelitis  of  femur.  Ether 
started  by  mouth  and  continued  ten  minutes,  the  pa- 
tient then  being  in  the  stage  of  excitement.  Amount 
of  ether  used  by  mouth  was  4  oz.  Ether  maintained 
by  rectimi  for  thirty  minutes.  Amount  of  ether  used 
by  rectum  was  3  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  became  quiet  in  about  two 
minutes  after  the  rectal  ether  was  started  and  passed 
quietly  into  complete  narcosis.  The  patient  did  not 
recover  consciousness  until  two  hours  after  ether  was 
taken  off.  There  was  no  vomiting  or  diarrhea,  although 
he  had  colicky -pains  off  and  on  for  two  days  after 
operation.  The  bowels  moved  for  the  first  time  three 
days  after  operation. 

Case  XXXI.  —  Celluiitis  of  lower  leg.  Ether  started 
by  rectiun  and  maintained  for  twenty-five  minutes. 
Tlie  amount  of  ether  used  was  4  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  was  in  acute  delirium  tremens 
at  the  time  of  operation.  There  was  no  preparation 
other  than  a  suds  edema  just  before  going  to  the  operat- 
ing room.  The  ether  was  administered  for  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  patient  lost  consciousness.  Much 
feces  was  passed  during  the  etherization,  plugging  the 
rectal  tube  and  making  the  procedure  difficult.  The 
anesthesia  was  followed  by  slight  abdominal  pain  for 
about  two  hours  following  the  operation.  There  was 
no  vomiting  and  the  boweb  moved  for  the  first  time 
two  days  auer  operation. 

Case  XXXII.  —  Venereal  warts.  Ether  was  started 
by  rectum  and  maintained  for  ten  minutes.  The 
patient  was  then  unconscious,  but  not  sufficiently 
relaxed  to  be  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position.  Much 
feces  was  passed  during  the  administration  of  the  ether 
so  it  was  discontinued  and  ether  by  mouth  was  substi- 
tuted. Amount  of  ether  by  rectum  was  3  oz.  Dura- 
tion of  etherization  by  mouth  was  fifteen  minutes. 
Amount  of  ether  used  was  3  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  regained  consciousness  one 
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hour  after  operation.  There  was  no  vomiting  or  diar- 
rhea, the  bowels  moving  on  the  third  day  for  the  first 
time. 

Casb  XXXIII.  —  Tubercular  abscess  of  neck.  Ether 
started  by  mouth  and  maintained  for  twelve  minutes, 
the  patient  then  being  in  the  stage  of  excitement. 
Amount  of  ether  used  by  mouth,  4  oz.  Rectal  ether 
maintained  for  eight  minutes,  the  patient  then  being 
fully  etherized.  Amount  of  ether  used  by  rectum  less 
than  1  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  regained  consciousness  in 
about  twenty  minutes.  There  was  no  vomiting  or 
diarrhea.  The  bowels  moved  for  the  first  time  on  the 
fourth  day. 

Case  XXXIV.  —  Dissection  of  both  groins  and 
Scarpa's  triangles  for  chronic  inflammatory  glands. 
Ether  started  hy  rectum  and  maintained  for  ten  min- 
utes. The  patient  was  then  semiconscious.  Large 
amounts  of  feces  were  passed,  plugging  the  rectal 
tube  and  maJdng  the  procedure  difficult.  The  cone 
was  then  substituted.  Amount  of  ether  used  by 
rectum  was  3  oz.  Ether  maintained  by  mouth  for 
thirty-five  minutes.  Amount  of  ether  used  by  mouth 
was  7 J  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  was  conscious  one  hour  after 
operation.  Vomited  twice.  No  diarrhea.  The  bowels 
moved  for  the  first  time  on  the  fourth  day.  The  patient 
states  that  he  had  considerable  pain  during  the  first 
few  minutes  of  the  rectal  etherization.  Some  abdomi- 
nal distention  was  noted  at  this  time. 

Cask  XXXV.  —  -Sikin  gmft  of  the  loioer  leg.  Ether 
started  by  mouth  and  maintained  for  twenty-five  min- 
utes, the  patient  then  being  in  the  stage  of  excitement. 
Amount  of  ether  used  by  mouth  was  10  oz.  Rectal 
ether  was  maintained  for  fifty  minutes.  The  patient 
after  rectal  ether  was  started  became  quiet  in  about 
two  minutes,  anesthesia  then  being  complete.  Amoimt 
of  ether  used  by  rectum  was  6  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  became  conscious  ten  minutes 
after  the  ether  was  taken  off.  Vomited  once  forty 
minutes  after  operation.  The  bowels  moved  for  the 
first  time  three  days  after  operation. 

Case  XXXVI.  —  Circumcision.  Ether  started  by 
rectum.  Completely  etherized  in  two  minutes.  Dura- 
tion of  etherization  twenty-one  minutes.  Amount  of 
ether  used  was  2  oz. 

Remarks:  There  was  no  stage  of  excitement.  The 
patient  was  conscious  ten  minutes  .after  ether  off. 
There  was  no  vomiting  or  diarrhea. 

Cabb  XXXVII.  —  Necrosis  of  both  tibice.  Ether 
started  by  rectum  and  the  patient  was  completely 
etherized  in  five  minutes.  Duration  of  etherization 
was  twenty-five  minutes.  Amount  of  ether  used  was 
5  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  was  not  properly  prepared, 
the  faeces  plugging  the  rectal  tube  several  times  during 
the  administration,  necessitating  its  removal  and  its 
reinsertion.  The  patient  vomited  twice  during  the 
administration  of  the  ether,  mostly  gastric  mucus. 
There  was  no  vomiting  after  the  operation  was  com- 
pleted. There  was  no  diarrhea  or  rectal  disturbance. 
The  bowels  moved  for  the  first  time  two  days  after 
of>eration. 

Case  XXXVIII.  —  SJhn  graft.  Ether  started  by 
mouth  and  maintained  for  twenty  minutes,  the  patient 
then  being  in  the  stage  of  excitement.  Amount  of 
ether  used  was  8  oz.  Duration  of  rectal  etherization 
was  forty  minutes.  Amount  of  ether  used  by  rectum 
was  5  oz. 

Remarks:  After  operation  the  patient  vomited  three 
times,  mostly  gastric  mucus.  This  smelled  strongly 
of  ether.  She  regained  consciousness  twenty-five 
minutes  after  ether  was  taken  off.  Except  for  the  faeces 
that  followed  the  removal  of  the  rectal  tube  there  was 


no  movement  of  the  bowels  for  three  days.  There  was 
slight  abdominal  discomfort-  for  a  few  hours  after  tbe 
ether.  The  patient  has  taken  ether  jaeveral  times  and 
has  on  each  occasion  been  very  ill  from  it.  She  states 
that  her  recovery  on  this  occasion  was  remarkably 
easy. 

Cask  XXXIX.  —  Fattif  tumor  of  neck.  Eiba 
started  by  rectum  and  maintained  for  thirty-five  min- 
utes. The  patient  was  completely  anesthetized  in  six 
minutes.    There  was  no  stage  of  excitement. 

Remarks:  The  patient  regained,  consciousness 
twenty  minutes  after  ether  off.  No  vomiting  or  diar- 
rhea. The  bowels  moved  for  the  first  time  four  days 
after  operation. 

Case  XL.  —  Tubercular  glands  of  neck.  Ether 
started  by  rectum  and  maintained  forty-five  minutes. 
The  patient  was  completely  etherized  in  eight  minutes. 
There  was  no  stage  of  excitement.  Amount  of  ether 
used  was  4  oz. 

Remarks :  The  patient  was  conscious  twenty  minutes 
after  ether  off.  No  vomiting.  There  was  no  diarrhea 
or  abdominal  pain.  The  bowels  moved  for  the  first 
time  four  days  after  operation.  Tliere  was  no  bron- 
chial secretion. 

Case  XLI.  —  Necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw.  Etha 
started  and  maintuned  by  rectum  for  twenty-fivt 
minutes.  The  patient  was  completely  etherised  in 
six  minutes.  There  was  no  stage  of  excitement. 
Amount  of  ether  used  was  4  oz. 

Remarks:  The  patient  regained  consciousneaB 
fifteen  minutes  after  ether  off.  There  was  no  vomiting, 
diarrhea,  or  abdominal  distress.  The  bowels  moved 
for  the  first  time  three  days  after  operation. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  CASES. 

There  are  in  all  41  cases,  17  of  which  received 
ether  by  mouth  preliminary  to  the  rectal  method, 
and  24  cases  which  were  started  by  rectum. 

The  present  series  of  cases,  although  smidl,  is 
the  largest  which  we  have  from  which  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  regarding  this  method  of  ether 
administration. 

Certain  features  are  quite  evident  and  deser\-e 
special  consideration.  It  is  the  writer's  desire 
to  offer  some  scientific  explanation  of  these  vari- 
ous features  which  will  serve  to  form  a  basis  for 
further  consideration  when  more  experience  will 
allow  of  deductions  from  a  larger  number  of  cases. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  points  of  interest  are 
as  follows:  There  is  comparatively  Uttle  ether 
used.  There  is  no  stage  of  excitement.  Vomit- 
ing seldom  occurs.  Bronchial  secretions  are 
absent.  There  is  a  comparatively  quick  ether  re- 
covery. The  bowels  are  slightly  constipated. 
Unless  the  bowel  is  free  from  faeces  it  is  difficult 
to  produce  narcosis. 

Before  considering  these  points  in  det^l  it  is 
necessary  to  allude  to  the  law  of  partial  tension, 
upon  which  the  physiology  of  ether  narcosis  is 
based. 

The  law  of  partial  tension.  —  When  ether  or 
almost  any  other  gas  (excepting  oxygen)  is  in- 
haled, it  passes  through  the  walls  of  the  alveoli 
into  the  blood  circuFation  until  the  blood  circula- 
tion contains  the  same  quantity  of  the  gas  as  the 
air  in  the  alveoli.  When  the  percentage  of  the 
gas  is  decreased  in  the  air  of  the  alveoli  by  respira- 
tion, then  the  gas  will  pass  back  from  the  blood 
into  the  air  in  the  alveoli  until  the  air  of  the 
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alveoli  contains  the  same  percentage  of  the  gas 
as  the  blood. 

Tke  physiology  of  ether  narcosis  by  rectal 
administration.  —  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  law  of  partial  tension  holds  true  when 
ether  is  administered  by  the  rectum,  nor  is  there 
any  known  scientific  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
enon of  ether  narcosis  produced  by  this  method 
of  administration. 

A  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  M.  Vejux-Tyrode  of 
the  Pharmacological  Department  of  the  Hai^ 
vard  Medical  School,  who  was  kind  enough  to 
study  our  cases,  is  briefly  as  follows: 

First,  a  definite  per  cent  of  ether  must  be  present 
in  the  entire  circulation  to  produce  complete  surgi- 
cal anesthesia.  In  human  beings  this  amounts  to 
a  little  under  six  volumes  per  cent.  The  rapidity 
with  which  complete  narcosis  results  depends 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  percentage  of 
ether  is  brought  up  to  nearly  six  volumes  per 
cent.  When  ether  is  given  by  the  lungs  in  the 
form  of  vapors  it  can  only  be  administered  in  great 
dilution  unless  excretion  be  interfered  with,  and 
the  percentage  in  the  blood  be  raised  above  six 
volumes  per  cent,  which  would  prove  fatal  by 
paralysis  of  the  respiratory  center  in  the  medulla. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  ether  is  administered  by 
the  rectum  as  a  vapor,  concentrated  vapors  may 
be  given.  Therefore,  the  chances  for  the  rapidity 
of  absorption  and  the  raising  of  the  required  six 
volumes  per  cent  will  take  place  more  rapidly 
while  excretion  may  take  place  freely  from  the 
lungs. 

This  is  an  explanation  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  certain  of  our  cases  have  become  anes- 
thetized. 

Fatality  is  less  likely  to  result  as  the  lung  is 
free  to  eliminate  ether  as  fast  as  it  is  absorbed 
from  the  rectum. 

The  fact  that  comparatively  little  ether  is  tised  in 
producing  and  maintaining  anesthesia  by  the 
rectal  method  is  evident  when  we  realize  that  all 
the  ether  used  is  absorbed. 

There  is  no  stage  of  excitement,  because  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  patient  passes  through 
the  first  stage  of  ether  narcosis.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  the  absorption  of  ether  at  firet  de- 
presses the  co-ordination  centers  of  the  cerebrum, 
next  the  other  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  conscious- 
ness and  sensibility  to  paiq,  which  takes  place 
simultaneously  with  paral3^is  of  the  cord.  This 
latter  stage  is  that  of  surgical  narcosis.  The 
third  stage,  the  undesirable  one,  is  paralysis  of 
the  respiratory  and  vasomotor  centers  in  the 
medulla.  This  does  not  seem  to  take  place, 
probably  because  the  lung  acts  as  a  safety-valve, 
preventing  the  raising  of  the  amount  of  ether  in 
the  blood  to  six  volumes  per  cent. 

Vomiting  has  occurred  in  only  three  of  the 
twenty-four  patients  receiving  rectal  ether  alone, 
and  in  these  cases  the  vomiting  was  small  in 
amount,  occurring  once  in  two  of  the  patients  and 
twice  in  the  remaining  case.  Of  the  seventeen 
patients  who  received  ether  by  mouth,  prelimi- 
nary to  the  rectal  method,  twelve  vomited  con- 
siderably, and  five  did  not  vomit  at  all.    The' 


five  cases  which  did  not  vomit  were  the  patients 
who  received  but  little  ether  by  mouth. 

There  are  two  theories  offered  to  explain  the 
vomiting  which  usually  follows  ether  narcosis. 
One,  stimulation  of  the  vomiting  center,  just  as 
with  apomorphine.  The  other,  a  reflex  stimu- 
lation due  to  the  local  irritant  action  of  the 
swallowed  ether-laden  saliva  on  the  mucosa  of 
the  stomach. 

Our  experiments  are  rather  in  favor  of  the 
latter  theory  because  we  obviate  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  swallowing  of  ethei^laden  saliva,  and 
the  cases  etherized  entirely  by  the  rectal  method 
failed  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  show 
vomiting  as  an  after  effect.  If  the  former  theory 
were  true  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  vomiting  between  the  two 
methods  of  administration,  as  the  same  amount 
of  ether  must  necessarily  reach  the  central  nervous 
system. 

The  increased  amount  of  secretions  by  inhala- 
tion narcosis  takes  place  from  local  irritation  to 
the  upper  respiratory  air  passages.  In  rectal 
anesthesia  only  the  necessary  ether  for  narcosis 
which  is  excreted  by  the  lungs  goes  through  the-' 
respiratory  tract,  a  quantity  probably  much  less 
than  goes  through  the  respiratory  passages  during 
inhalation  narcosis. 

The  rapid  ether  recovery  seems  to  the  writer  to  de- 
pend upon  two  separate  factors,  first,  all  the  ether 
in  the  gut  is  removed  at  the  time  when  the  anesthe- 
tic is  discontinued,  leaving  only  that  ether  which 
is  in  the  blood  circulation  to  be  eliminated.  There 
is  no  remaining  excess  as  there  is  in  the  alveoli. 
Secondly,  the  lung  has  not  been  impaired  in  its 
excretory  power  as  it  must  be  by  the  tidal  flow 
of  concentrated  ether  vapor  in  inhalation  narcosis. 

The  fact  that  the  bowel  is  inclined  to  be  consti- 
pated may  be  explained  simply  by  the  fact  that 
the  bowel  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out  before 
operation  and  that  subsequently  the  patient  has 
been  kept  on  a  light  diet.  It  may  be  due,  how- 
ever, to  over-distention  of  the  gut  whereby  the 
smooth  muscle  fibers  of  the  intestine  are  made 
atonic. 

The  difficulty  in  prodvudng  narcosis  in  those 
patients  with  fecal  matter  in  the  rectum  is  depend- 
ent upon  two  factors.  First,  absorption  cannot 
take  place  readily;  and  secondly,  the  fecal  matter 
repeatedly  plugs  the  lumen  of  the  tube. 


SERUM    TREATMENT     IN   MULTIPLE  INFEC- 
TIOUS ARTHRITIS. 

ST  B.  O.  BKACKKTT,  H.  D.,  BOSTON. 

The  cases  in  regard  to  which  these  few  obser- 
vations were  made  are  those  of  multiple  arthritis, 
of  probable  infectious  origin,  some  of  which  were 
treated  by  the  injections  of  the  anti-streptococcus 
serum.  It  is  not  intended  that  any  definite 
conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  so  few  obser- 
vations, but  they  are  in  relation  to  a  subject 
about  which  little  is  known,  and  anything  which 
possibly  may  throw  light  on  it  should  be  used,  and 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth.    The  observations 
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given  in  this  communication  are  offered  as  clinical 
evidence  only,  but  anything  which  has  bearing  on 
this  subject  is  of  value  to  help  point  out  the  way 
in  which  the  future  study  of  these  cases  may  be 
pursued.  Although  clinical  evidence  is  not  as  defi- 
nite as  pathological,  yet  the  deductions  gathered 
from  it  are  often  quite  as  valuable,  and  frequently 
precede  pathological  proofs,  and  are  sometimes 
suggestive  of  the  direction  in  which  pathological 
investigation  may  follow,  in  order  to  explain 
results  which  are  thus  obtained. 

The  cases  on  which  these  observations  were 
made  are  those  of  the  multiple  articular  disease, 
which,  from  their  probable  etiology,  may  be 
called  multiple  infectioiis  arthritis.  The  name 
is  certainly  imperfect,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  suggesting  one's  theory  of  their  nature.  The 
term  "  arthritis  deformans  "  is  descriptive  of  the 
clinical  appearance  of  the  condition  in  many  of 
the  cases,  but  is  frequently  lacking  altogether 
in  others.  Still's  description  is  probably  the 
earliest  and  clearest  of  one  of  the  severer  types 
of  this  disease. 

We  know  that  many  of  these  cases  are  the  re- 
sult of  toxin  irritation  rather  than  direct  bacillus 
infection.  Some  of  the  French  observers,  about 
1897,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
forms  of  multiple  articular  disease  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  tubercular,  were  not  due  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  bacillus,  but  to  the  toxin  secreted 
by  them  at  a  place  remote  from  the  joint  lesion, 
such  occurring  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  etc., 
when  there  are  found  articular  complications,  as 
well  as  in  other  forms  of  true  tubercular  joint 
disease.  Whether  or  not  the  condition  was  at  the 
time  understood  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  clinical  manifestations  were 
evidently  recognized  before  the  pathological  and 
bacteriological  processes  were  understood.  These 
particular  observations  were  directed  mainly  to 
the  toxic  manifestations  of  tuberculosis,  but  it 
was  recognized  that  they  were  distinct  in  char- 
acter from  the  usual  and  clearly  marked  joint 
tuberculosis,  and  to  this  condition  was  given  the 
name,  perhaps  unfortunately,  of  "  tubercular 
rheumatism,"  but  it  was  applied  to  describe  the 
clinical  manifestation  of  a  nonsuppurative  form 
of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  multiple  joint 
tuberculosis.  This  condition  was  recognized  to 
be  less  severe  and  less  destructive  than  the  pure 
tubercular  joint  affections,  and  it  is  at  this  time 
interesting,  when  one  considers  the  fact  which 
has  been  long  clinically  recognized,  but  not  un- 
derstood, that  cases  showing  what  was  supposed 
to  be  multiple  joint  tuberculosis,  were  less  de- 
structive, and  much  milder  in  their  course,  so 
much  so,  that  it  was  usually  said  that  cases  of 
multiple  tubercular  joint  disease  did  compara- 
tively well,  and  the  joints  secondarily  affected 
frequently  made  quicker  and  more  complete 
recovery  than  the  one  first  attacked. 

With  the  results  which  are  now  obtained  in 
serum  therapy  in  many  departments  of  medicine 
it  is  most  natural  to  look  for  relief  in  this  class  of 
infective  cases  by  this  means.  As  to  the  origin 
in  some  form  of  infection,  the  long  recognized 


association  of  joint  complication  with  the  distinct 
infective  diseases,  such  as  tonsilitis,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  diphtheria,  etc.,  can  leave  no  doubt,  and 
the  recent  findings  in  cases  of  rheumatic  condi- 
tions relative  to  this  infective  origin  are  strongly 
corroborative.  The  use  of  a  serum  without  a 
definite  idea  as  to  the  kind  of  organism  is  hypo- 
thetical, but  in  using  anti-streptococcus  serum 
on  this  class  of  cases  it  was  not  with  the  idea  that 
these  cases  were  necessarily  from  this  form  of 
infection.  It  may  be  that  the  antitoxin  resulting 
from  one  form  of  bacteriological  growth  may  in 
no  way  be  hostile  to  growth  of  germs  of  other 
forms,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  is  hardly  profound  enough  to 
insist  that,  at  least  clinically,  the  antitoxin  of  one 
form  is  not  inhibitory  upon  the  development  of 
other  forms,  or  at  least  of  some  forms  of  germ 
growth.  It  has  repeatedly  been  noticed  in  the 
Children's  Hospital,  that  cases  suffering  from 
joint  disease  are  more  apt  to  have  a  rise  of 
temperature  and  constitutional  disturbances 
from  the  antitoxin  of  dipthheria  than  other  chil- 
dren, and  it  was  noticed  before  beginning  with 
these  injections,  that  in  one  of  the  cases  here  re- 
reported,  the  use  of  the  antitoxin  of  diphtheria 
was  followed  by  marked  constitutional  disturb- 
ances and  increased  sensitiveness  of  joints.  In 
using  the  anti-streptococcus  serum  one  may 
assume  one  of  two  possibilities:  First,  that 
the  different  cases  are  frequently  caused  by  the 
streptococcus  or  the  closely  allied  bacilli  and  the 
antitoxin  be  given  with  the  intent  of  direct  action 
on  aUied  organism;  and,  second,  that  the  anti- 
toxin resulting  from  one  form  of  bacillus  may  be 
inhibitory  to  the  growth  of  organisms  of  another 
variety.  This  may  be  visionary,  but  yet  scarcely 
more  so  than  many  other  theories  that  later 
have  materialized. 

These  cases  here  reported  have  presented 
clinically  the  same  conditions,  viz.,  the  general 
characteristics  as  described  by  Still,  in  varying 
degrees  of  severity,  but  not  all  showing  the  gland- 
ular enlargement,which  was  considered  by  him 
as  important. 

Case  I. — ^Age,  ten  years.  The  condition  resulted 
from  or  at  least  followed  a  septic  arm  from  vaccination. 
Every  indication  points  to  this  as  a  cause,  as  the  diild 
was  previously  well,  healthy  and  strong,  and  the 
involvement  of  the  joints  appeared  either  in  or  aoon 
after  the  convalescence  from  this  condition.  Both 
knees,  ankles  and  wrists  were  affected  with  the  usual 
symptoms  of  swelling,  stiffness,  impairment  of  use, 
sensitiveness,  etc.  The  condition  was  progressive  both 
in  the  involvement  of  the  number  of  joints  and  the 
acuteness  of  the  different  joints.  During  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years  all  methods  of  local  treatment  were 
tried  and  these  combined  with  general  medical  and 
fecial  treatment,  but  in  spite  of  all  of  these  the  con- 
dition was  progressing.  The  serum  injections  were 
begun  twelve  months  ago ;  3  to  4  cc.  given  once  to  twice 
weekly.  The  reactions,  shown  by  the  constitutioiud 
symptoms,  in  the  temperature,  headaches  atnd  geaenl 
malaise,  were  rather  marked  and  lasted  fr<Mn  twenty- 
four  to  forty-Height  hours.  Local  disturbances  at  the 
place  of  the  injection  were  at  times  present,  but  not 
troublesome.  After  two  or  three  injections  improve- 
ment was  evident,  at  first  noticed  in  the  greater  freedom 
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from  pain  and  sensitiveness  and  later  in  diminution  of 
the  swelling.  After  four  months  the  swelling  in  the 
different  joints  had  practically  disappeared.  The 
stiffness  was  much  diminished,  but  showed  in  the  limi- 
tation in  the  extreme  of  motion  and  the  inability  for 
rapid  movement.  The  permanent  flexion  of  the  knees, 
which  in  the  beginning  amounted  to  about  20°,  was 
reduced  to  10°.  The  general  condition  of  the  child 
was  markedly  improved. 

Cask  II.  —  Adult.  Multiple  arthritis  of  the  so-called 
rheumatic  type.  The  majority  of  all  joints  of  body  af- 
fected ;  anchylosis  of  some  of  the  smaller  joints ;  marked 
d^ormity  of  the  larger;  great  sensitiveness  and  pain. 
Duration  of  about  two  and  one-half  years.  The  case 
was  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  exacerbations  show- 
ing increase  of  sensitiveness  and  pain,  sweUing  and 
greater  sensitiveness,  and  at  times  constitutional 
symptoms.  These  had  usually  occurred  every  three 
or  four  weeks  and  lasted  variable  periods,  and  had 
been  very  persistent.  The  case  was  resistant  to  all 
forms  of  medication,  diet,  tonic  treatment  and  local 
treatment.  The  serum  was  tried  in  this  rather  as  a 
last  resort,  but  the  results  were  extremely  satisfactory. 
Ten  centimeters  were  given  once  or  twice  weekly  for 
a  period  of  four  months.  The  reaction  from  the  serum, 
Nther  general  or  local,  were  slight,  or  none,  but  from 
the  time  of  beginning  of  its  use,  the  patient  was  free 
from  the  acute  exacerbations,  which  had  been  a  per- 
sistent feature;  the  general  average  of  sensitiveness 
was  much  diminished ;  patient  greatly  improved  in  all 
general  respects  as  well  as  in  the  improvement  of  sen- 
sitiveness. No  change  took  place  m  the  amount  of 
motion  or  in  the  ability  to  help  herself,  except  that 
which  resulted  from  the  lessened  pain  and  sensitiveness. 
In  this  respect  the  comfort  of  the  patient  was  very 
materially  improved. 

Cask  III.  —  Age,  seven  years.  Ilie  immediate  cause 
was  not  known.  The  condition,  which  had  existed 
ei^t  months,  began  with  swelling  of  the  knees,  and 
later  the  ankles,  elbows,  wrists  and  fingers  were  affected. 
The  condition  had  soon  become  very  acute  and  re- 
mained so  up  to  the  time  of  beginning  the  treatment. 
At  this  time  all  the  affected  joints  were  sensitive, 
sUghtest  motion  painful,  the  child  was  obliged  to  have 
sphnts  for  fixation  of  uie  legs,  and  the  dsaly  care  of 
ViB  child  was  extremely  difficult.  Examination  of 
Mood  for  possible  growth  or  organism  gave  negative 
results.  During  the  ei^t  months  all  treatment  had 
faUed  to  give  any  reUef.  There  were  enlarged  glands 
and  spleen.  Three  centimeters  of  the  anti-streptococ- 
cus serum  were  given  at  first,  but  the  reaction  was  so 
extreme  that  2  cc.  were  given  at  the  next  trial  and  later 
1  cc.  The  reaction  was  always  very  marked  with  the 
temperature  104°  to  105°,  decided  constitutional 
disturbances,  and  in  this  case  at  times  decided  local 
manifestations,  and  twice  it  seemed  as  if  abscess  at 
point  of  injection  threatened,  but  these  local  spnptoms 
entinsly  disappeared  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days. 
The  r^ult  in  this  case  was  most  satisfactory.  After 
recovery  from  third  injection,  nurse  remarked  that  it 
was  much  easier  to  care  for  child.  After  fourth,  the 
splints  were  removed  and  the  child  was  comfortable 
without  them.  In  one  month  from  first  injection 
ciiild  was  able  to  take  a  few  steps  alone  without  pain. 
The  motion  in  all  joints  had  increased,  the  wrists  to 
nearly  normal,  knees  5°  to  10°,  but  the  remaining  con- 
traction of  hamstrings,  etc.,  prevented  more  complete 
strai^tening. 

Cask  IV.  —  Age,  ten  years.  Several  years  before|  at 
the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  had  had  tumor  albus  in 
left  knee  with  recovery  with  motion.  At  the  time 
when  seen,  right  knee,  both  wrists  and  elbows  and 
some  of  the  fingers  were  involved.  SweUing^,  limited 
motion,  thickening,  but  no  particular  sensitiTeoees. 


The  child  had  presented  a  mild  grade  of  disease, 
with  recovery  from  the  acute  stage.  In  this  case 
injections  were  tried  with  4  cc.  once  to  twice  weekly. 
There  was  no  reaction  except  after  one  injection 
a  rise  of  1°  in  temperature,  tnere  was  no  local  reac- 
tion, and  the  results  were  negative.  In  this  case 
the  blood  was  examined  with  negative  findings,  and 
the  swellings  over  wrists  were  excued  and  found  to  be 
an  inflammatory  fibrous  tissue  over  joints  and  around 
tendons. 

It  would  be  hasty  to  draw  any  definite  conclu- 
sioDS  from  these  few  observations,  but  the  facts 
as  they  are  must  be  accepted.  Apparently  the 
effect  of  the  use  of  the  anti-streptococcus  serum 
has  been  to  cut  short  the  acute  stage,  which 
usually  lasts  for  a  long  time,  many  months  at 
least,  and  gradually  recovers  with  varying  degrees 
of  deformity  and  stiffness,  dependent  on  the  du- 
ration and  the  form  of  the  disease.  The  problem 
of  reducing  the  deformities  and  limbering  such 
joints  as  are  stiff  from  adhesions  and  contractions 
must  then  be  met  in  these  cases  as  well  as  in  those 
which  recover  spontaneously  after  long  periods, 
but  the  amount  of  damage  is  necessarily  less  if 
the  period  of  the  acute  stage  has  been  materially 
shortened. 

The  results  obtained  by  these  are  as  follows: 
In  two  of  the  cases  the  acute  stage  was  shortened 
very  markedly;  in  one  other,  which  was  much 
more  extensive  and  subject  to  frequent  and  per- 
sistent exacerbations,  these  acute  attacks  were 
done  away  with  and  the  general  condition  was 
very  much  improved.  In  the  fourth,  the  injec- 
tions, were  given  in  the  quiescent  stage,  and  with 
no  result.  In  these  few  cases  the  greater  the  reac- 
tion from  the  injection,  the  more  rapid  and  more 
decided  the  improvement.  It  would  seem  that 
the  time  of  election  for  the  trial  of  such  measures 
is  the  acute  stage,  when  there  is  the  marked  sen- 
sitiveness, pain  and  progression  of  the  disease, 
given  only  with  the  idea  of  cutting  short  this 
stage,  so  that  the  greater  resulting  deformity  and 
stiffness  be  lessened,  allowing  the  later  treatment 
to  be  begun  at  an  earlier  period.  It  in  no  way 
does  away  with  the  work  to  be  accomplished  after 
the  acute  stage  is  over,  and  which  is  necessary 
in  all  cases  which  recover,  but  the  general  tonic 
treatment  and  local  attention  to  the  joints  is  just 
as  important,  or  even  more  so,  as  in  those  cases 
which  recover  slowly. 

The  serum  used  in  these  was  always  the  anti- 
streptococcus.  The  amount  used  varied  from 
1  to  10  cc.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  or  side 
of  the  thorax  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  injec- 
tion, and  the  fluid  placed  subcutaneously,  not 
deep.  No  bad  general  effects  or  local  inflamma- 
tion have  resulted.  The  reactions  have  not  been 
such  as  to  cause  anxiety,  but  the  more  pronounced 
have  given  rise  to  discomfort  on  the  part  of  the 
patient. 

In  connection  with  the  results  obtained  by  this 
means  the  history  of  two  of  the  reported  cases 
of  Still's  disease  is  of  interest  and  has  more  than 
likely  a  distinct  bearing  on  this  subject. 

In  these  two  cases,  one  by  Still '  and  one  by 

■  Hed.  Oiir.  Train.,  vol.  80,  p.  47. 
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Whitman  *,  the  patients  are  reported  as  recovered 
from  the  acute  stage,  after  the  attack  of  an 
exanthem.  One  of  this  series  of  cases  has  shown 
the  same  phenomenon.  This  case  began  by 
swelling  and  stifFness  of  ankles,  later  the  symp- 
toms appeared  in  one  hip,  which  was  acute  and 
sensitive,  and  diagnosed  at  the  time  when  first  seen 
as  hip  disease.  Later,  the  same  symptoms  ap- 
peared in  opposite  hip.  Child  presented  at  differ- 
ent times  involvement  of  the  ankles,  hips,  knees, 
and  one  elbow,  which  were  all  affected  in  the 
same  way.  The  case  was  acute,  requiring  con- 
stant care;  child  at  times  showed  temporary 
improvement  by  rest,  tonic  treatment  and  good 
care,  but  always  soon  relapsed.  After  a  year 
and  a  half  or  two  years  of  this  course,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  condition  was  as  severe  as  at  any 
other  period,  the  child  contracted  measles.  From 
this  time  the  acute  symptoms  entirely  disap- 
peared. It  is  now  twelve  months,  and  there  has 
been  no  reappearance  of  the  acute  condition,  and 
the  condition  much  resembles  other  old  cases 
which  have  been  watched  long,  and  which  show 
the  stiffness  and  thickening  around  joints  remain- 
ing after  the  acute  condition,  and  which  gradually, 
under  massage,  tonic  treatment,  and  measures 
directed  toward  improvement  of  motion,  etc., 
have  improved.  During  this  period  the  stiffness 
in  some  of  the  affected  joints  has  nearly  dis- 
appeared, in  others  improved.  The  hips  are 
still  firm. 

The  question  comes  whether  these  cases  get 
well,  and  is  this  treatment  in  any  way  curative? 
One  can  only  answer,  by  looking  at  the  series  of 
cases  for  the  results  after  some  years.  Out  of 
ten  in  which  the  writer  is  able  to  complete  the 
history,  all  have  recovered  with  practically  the 
same  general  course;  the  acute  stage  lasting  a 
varying  period,  usually  from  two  to  three  years, 
with  then  a  gradual  improvement  so  far  as  sen- 
sitiveness and  pain  and  progression  are  concerned, 
leaving  the  deformity  and  stiffness.  This,  in 
some  of  the  joints,  disappears  more  or  less  quickly, 
in  other  joints  very  slowly,  while  in  others  per- 
manent stiffness  remains.  The  usual  treatment 
directed  to  limbering  joints  fixed  by  adhesions 
and  contractions  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
increased  motion. 

The  ten  cases  which  have  been  under  observa- 
tion present  clinical  manifestations  so  near  alike 
as  to  offer  little  of  interest  in  detail.  The  condi- 
tion has  been  described  too  many  times  for  repe- 
tition. The  most  frequently  affected  parts  are 
knees,  wrists  and  ankles;  elbows,  shoulders,  and 
hips  to  a  less  extent.  The  duration  of  the 
acute  stage  varies  from  one  and  a  half  to  three 
years,  during  which  time  the  acute  sensitiveness 
never  disappears,  but  is  subject  to  remissions,  the 
exacerbations  occurring  most  often  without  any 
apparent  cause. 

The  most  interesting  factor  is  the  apparent 
etiology.  Two  and  perhaps  a  third  seem  to  fol- 
low definitely  upon  an  attack  of  grippe;  two  had 
followed  septic  arms  after  vaccination;  one 
appeared  three  days  after  an  acute  middle  ear; 
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two  after  an  abscess  formation,  apparently 
connected  with  bone,  following  an  injury;  two 
followed  a  local  knee  joint  disease,  one  at  a  period 
distinctly  remote  from  the  beginning  or  acute 
onset,  and  in  the  other  the  invasion  of  other 
joints  appearing  at  the  time  of  the  acute  condition 
of  the  primary  knee  joint.  In  this  latter,  the 
knee  joint  did  not  bear  out  from  the  first  quite  the 
clinical  picture  of  tubercular  lesion,  and  aJthongh 
it  was  so  considered  for  lack  of  better  differentia- 
tion, the  diagnosis  was  questioned  from  the  first. 
This  case  became  the  most  acute  and  most  exten- 
sive of  any  observed.  In  three  no  cause  could 
be  assigned.  It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  since  many  of  the  cases  can  be  traced  to  no 
source,  it  is  natural  to  fall  back  on  the  theory  of 
auto-infection,  and  the  fact  that  these  cases  may 
be  improved  by  general  treatment  of  the  diges- 
tive tract,  either  by  the  stomach  cleansing  or 
other  means,  or  of  the  fact  that  any  disturbance 
of  digestion  caused  by  prolonged  worry  and 
anxiety  often  result  in  exacerbations,  would 
suffice  to  suggest  that  this  theory  of  auto- 
infection  is  correct.  It  is  interesting  that  clini- 
cally the  cases  from  this  source  and  those  from 
the  definite  infection  are  alike  in  their  clinical 
manifestations.  It  probably  would  be  admitted 
that  a  case  due  to  this  cause  shows  greater  ten- 
dency toward  recurrent  attacks  and  progression, 
as  would  be  expected  with  a  continued  source  of 
infection.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other 
series  of  cases  in  which  the  apparent  source  of 
infection  is  much  more  definite  and  occurs  with 
the  clinical  course  much  greater  in  severity  and 
in  acuteness,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  tend  to  recur  or  to  progress  after  the  acute 
condition  is  over.  This  type  has  been  seen  in 
this  series  more  in  young  subjects.  Many  of 
them  have  been  watched  over  a  number  of  years 
with  a  period  of  quiescence  long  enough  and 
complete  enough  to  feel  assured  that  one  is  deal- 
ing merely  with  the  results  of  an  old  process,  and 
with  no  reasonable  fear  for  its  return. 

We  all  know  how  interesting  is  the  literature 
of  to-day  bearing  on  this  subject.  Observations 
with  reference  to  the  infectious  nature  of  all  these 
different  forms  of  joints,  so  many  of  which  have 
been  classed  under  the  broad  head  of  rheumatism, 
should  not  be  touched  upon  in  this  connection 
more  than  to  give  it  mention.  Among  the  most 
interesting  obsiervations  most  clearly  related  to 
these  are  those  of  Menzer,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Zeit.  f.  Klin.  Med.,  Band  47,  Heft.  1  and 
2,  in  which  he  reports  his  results  in  the  use  of 
anti-streptococcus  serum  in  rheumatic  cases.  In 
47  cases  the  acute  condition  did  not  pass  into  the 
chronic,  ^e  course  was  shortened,  none  developed 
endocarditis,  and  the  course  was  favorable.  In  9 
cases  of  acute  which  had  passed  into  the  chronic 
after  four  or  five  months,  7  were  treated  with 
success,  and  2  improved.  In  II  cases  of  the 
chronic,  5  were  cured,  2  improved  and  4  not 
improved.  The  serum  by  Tarel's  method  was 
used  in  some  of  the  cases,  and  in  others  serum 
made  by  the  observer  himself.  Experiments  on 
animals  with  serum  proved  it  to  be  luurmleaB. 
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Its  use  in  other  cases  of  streptococcus  infection 
was  favorable  and  which  the  author  states  goes 
to  suggest  that  there  is  no  specific  micro-organ- 
ism for  rheumatism. 

From  these  few  observations  which  are  offered 
to  record  the  clinical  .evidence  in  this  type  of 
multiple  arthritis  may  be  drawn  the  following 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  use  of  the  serum  when  effectual  is  appar- 
ently only  to  cut  short  the  acute  stage.  It  has 
no  effect  on  the  deformity  or  the  stiffness  of  the 
joints,  except  to  diminish  that  which  is  caused  by 
the  sensitiveness.  The  remaining  deformity  and 
limitation  of  motion  are  the  results  of  the  adhe- 
sions and  contractions,  and  must  be  treated  by 
the  usual  means  employed  to  relieve  this  condi- 
tion when  existing  from  any  cause  after  the 
inflammatory  process  has  subsided. 


THE  COMMUNICABILITY  OF  CEREBROSPINAL 
MENINGITIS. 

BT  B.   M.   BtrCKINaHAM,  M.S.,   BOaTON, 

VMHng  Pkyrieian,  CkiUrtn't  Hotpital. 

The  following  communication  may  be  of  inter- 
est at  the  present  time,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  do 
something  to  enable  physicians  to  remove  cause- 
less   anxiety    in    families    where    cerebrospinal 
meningitis  may  exist.    In  the  interest  of  scien- 
tific truth  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
means  by  which  this  disease  is  propagated,  not, 
indeed,  by  pointing  out  how  this  happens,  but  by 
showing  one  way  in  which  it  does  not  happen. 
It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  useless  precau- 
tions in  any  disease  do  harm  by  distracting  atten- 
tion from  possible  precautions  of  value.     In  the 
following  observations  there  is  nothing  that  will 
be  surprising  to  those  who  have  followed  the 
literature  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  but,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  similarobservations  have  not  been 
published  before  on  so  large  a  scale.    It  has  never 
seemed  necessary  to  the  staff  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  to  recommend  that  cases  of  this  disease 
be  isolated.     Notwithstanding  this,  no  cases  have 
ever  originated  in  the  hospital.     Finding  that  my 
own  recollection  in  this  matter  agrees  with  that 
of  my  colleague.  Dr.  Rotch,  and  that  our  united 
experience  in  the  hospital  covers  much  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  last  eight  years,  I  began  the 
study  with  some  system.    Next,  I  leam&d  from 
the  acting  superintendent  that  no  case  has  ori- 
ginated, either  among  patients  muses  or  other 
members  of  the  hospital  population,  although 
♦here  has  been  a   tolerably  steady   stream   of 
dmissions  of  cases  of  this  disease,  and  although 
bey  have  been  treated  in  the  open  wards.     No 
eneral  directions  have  been  given  to  nurses  as 
9  precautions  with  these  patients,  other  than  the 
.eneral  precautions  always  taken  in  a  children's 
lospital.    These  may  be  summed  up  as  absolute 
-'.eanliness  and  constant  watchfulness  for  early 
'mptoms  of  the  well-known  infectious  diseases  of 
ildhood.     Personally,  I  have  been  careful  as  to 
'infection  of  hands,  and  of  articles  that  may 


have  become  wet  in  cases  of  lumbar  punctiu«, 
and  I  suppose  that  the  same  care  has  been  exer- 
cised by  my  associates,  and  that  we  have  all 
instructed  our  nurses  to  this  effect. 

Pains  are  taken  with  the  following  statistics 
to  avoid  classing  as  epidemic  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  diseases  more  or  less  resembling  it, 
but  due  to  other  organisms,  as  this  would  vitiate 
the  whole  argument.  For  instance,  cases  due 
to  the  pneumococcus  are  attempted  to  be  classed 
as  pneumoccoccus  meningitis,  and  such  cases, 
always  rare,  are  excluded  from  consideration. 
Again,  a  number  of  cases  appear  in  the  record 
simply  as  meningitis.  This  could  be  due  to 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  attending  physician  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  it  could  be  due  to 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  record  taker. 
Such  cases  are  excluded  from  consideration  ex- 
cept where  the  record  distinctly  states  that  the 
diplococcus  intracellularis  was  found.  Statistics 
collected  in  this  way  probably  understate  and 
do  not  overstate  the  number  of  cases  present. 
Again,  question  may  rise  as  to  the  correctness  of 
diagnosis.  Without  assuming  that  the  attending 
staff  is  incapable  of  error,  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  very  largely  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
verify  the  clinical  diagnosis  by  bacteriological 
examination  of  the  living  and  by  pathological 
examination  of  the  dead.  Bacteriological  exam- 
inations were  made  in  1897  and  later  by  Dr. 
Councilman  or  by  those  employed  by  him. 
They  have  since  been  made  by  other  pathologists 
of  the  hospital,  by  one  or  more  of  the  assistant 
physicians  who  had  had  bacteriological  training 
and  in  some  instances  by  house  physicians.  All 
these  last  have  had  bacteriological  training  in  the 
Harvard  Medical.School.  Some  of  them  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  pass  examination  in  bacteriology 
before  being  admitted  to  the  competitive  exami- 
nation for  appointment. 

If  the  statistics  so  gathered  are  accepted  they 
show  the  following:  There  were  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  in  1897,27  cases;  1898, 12;  1899, 
14;  1900,  5;  1901, 12;  1902,  20;  1903, 14;  1904, 
6;   total  admissions  in  eight  years,  110  cases. 

Of  these  one  hundred  and  ten  cases,  sixteen 
were  in  the  wards  at  one  time  filling  about  half 
the  beds  then  allotted  to  the  medical  service  of 
the  hospital.  I  repeat  that  with  this  mingling 
of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  with  other  cases  in 
the  open  wards,  beginning  with  their  admission, 
and  ending  only  with  their  recovery  or  death,  not 
one  single  case  has  originated  in  the  hospital 
among  either  patients  or  attendants  of  whatever 
grade.  These  statistics  end  with  the  first  of 
January  last,  because  they  have  to  end  some- 
where. Other  cases  have  been  admitted  since, 
but  none  have  originated. 

I  submit  that  these  observations  mean  some- 
thing. They  show  that  living  in  the  same  room 
and  breathing  the  same  air  with  patients  ill  with 
cerebrospinal  meningitis  is  not  of  itself  dangerous; 
that  some  other  way  of  transmission  must  be 
sought. 

It  is  conceivable  that  new  conditions  may,  in 
the  future,  so  alter  the  nature  of  the  organism 
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that  this  conclusion  will  then  no  longer  be  true. 
It  is  true  to-day.  It  cannot  be  vitiated  by  an  obser- 
vation or  two  made  elsewhere.  Whoever  pre- 
sents such  contrary  observations  has  on  him  the 
burden  of  proof  that  his  infected  person  has  not 
been  careless  after  handling  such  patients,  espe- 
cially handling  after  autopsies,  lumbar  punc- 
tures or  nasal  feeding,  or  otherwise  c(Hitaminat- 
ing  his  hands  with  the  secretions  of  patients. 


apical  l^grr^^. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  NEUROLOGY. 

BT  PHIUP  COOMBS  KKAPP,  A.M.,  M.D.,  BOSTON. 

THE  NEURONE  THEOBT. 

Bethb  *  claims  that  the  neurone  theory  asserts 
that,  (1)  the  neurone  is  an  embryological  unit, 
arising  from  a  single  embryonic  cell;  (2)  the 
neurone  is  an  anatomical  cell  unit,  even  in  adult 
life;  (3)  there  are  no  nervous  elements  except 
the  neurones;  (4)  the  neurones  are  associated 
only  by  contact,  the  dendrites  and  axones  having 
free  endings;  (5)  the  neurone  cell  is  a  trophic 
unit;  and,  (6)  the  neurone  is  a  functional  unit. 
In  contradiction  of  these  claims,  Bethe  main- 
tains that  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  ganglion  cells  cannot  be  separated 
into  dendrites  and  axones,  but  they  form  a  net- 
work, and  the  nerve  fibers  going  to  the  muscles 
do  not  arise  from  a  single  cell,  but  from  the 
midst  of  fibers  which  connect  two  cells.  Embry- 
ologically  he  claims  that  the  peripheral  nerve 
fibers  do  not  grow  into  the  periphery  from  the 
neuroblasts,  as  is  believed,  but  are  made  up  of 
a  chain  of  cells.  In  the  adult  the  axis  cylinder 
is  more  easily  broken  at  the  nodes  of  Ranvier, 
and  the  axis  cylinder  is  interrupted  at  each  node ; 
which  suggests  that  each  segment  of  the  nerve 
is  an  anatomical  unit,  although  the  fibrillae  seem 
to  pass  from  one  segment  to  another.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  axis  cylinder  (nerve  fiber)  is  a 
multicellular  structure,  connected  with  the  gan- 
glion cell  at  one  end  and  with  the  muscular  fiber 
or  other  structures  at  the  other  by  the  neurofibril- 
Ise.  These  fibrilke,  furthermore,  have  been  found 
by  Apathy  and  others  to  pass  from  one  neurone 
to  another.  These  fibrillse  are  cell  products, 
but  not  the  cellular  substance  of  the  neurone. 
Even  in  the  vertebrates  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  axones  and  dendrites  may  not  unite  with  a 
net-work  of  these  fibrille.  Waller's  law  of 
degeneration,  that  the  fiber  dies  when  separated 
from  the  cell  and  is  restored  by  a  new  outgrowth 
from  the  cell,  once  the  strongest  pathological 
support  of  the  neurone  theory,  is  weakened  by 
the  claim  that  regeneration  takes  place  in  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  fiber.  There  is,  more- 
over, some  retrograde  degeneration,  as  in  the 
cell  body  itself  after  the  nerve  is  cut,  and  this 
degeneration   may   extend   to   other   neurones. 

.  >  Deutsche  med.  Woohensohr.,  Aoc.  II,  190i. 


Finally,  the  functional  unity  of  the  neurone  is 
doubtful,  since  Bethe  has'  found  that  tefiex 
processes  persist  after  destruction  of  the  cell 
bodies.  He  concludes  that  the  neurone  is  not  a 
cellular  imit,  for  embryology,  histology  and  the 
facts  of  autogenous  regeneration  show  at  least 
that  the  axis  cylinder  of  peripheral  nerves  is  a 
multicellular  body.  It  is  very  probable  that  there 
are  other  nerve  elements,  genetically  independ- 
ent, beside  the  neurone.  In  the  nerve  net-work 
the  cells  are  connected  by  broad  anastomoses, 
in  which  fibrillary  connection  has  in  some  in- 
stances been  proven.  The  neurones  certainly 
exhibit  neither  a  trophic  nor  a  functional 
unity. 

Lugaro,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  di^st  *  of 
recent  researches  upon  the  neiu^ne  question, 
believes  that  the  neurone  theory  still  stands. 
Ram6n  y  Cajal  has  shown  by  his  new  method 
that  the  neurofibrillse  never  pass  out  from  the 
neurone,  do  not  pass  beyond  the  dendrites  and 
do  not  anastomose  in  the  intercellular  reticulum. 
Lugaro's  own  investigations  on  neurofibrillse, 
by  the  method  of  Joris,  have  failed  to  convince 
him  that  there  is  any  interneuronic  continuity 
of  the  fibrillse.  The  embryological  theory  of 
His  that  the  nerve  cell  is  the  prwluct  of  a  sin^ 
neuroblast  and  that  the  nerve  fibre  is  the  appen- 
dage of  a  single  cell  does  seem  to  be  disproved  by 
the  work  of  Bethe  and  van  Gehuchten;  but  the 
proof  of  the  regeneration  of  the  separated  portion 
of  the  nerve  fiber  is  still  inconclusive.  It  is  argued 
that  the  regenerated  fibers  come  from  other 
healthy  nerves  in  the  neighborhood.  Lugaro 
himself,  after  depriving  the  leg  of  all  the  other 
nerve  supply,  finally  cut  the  sciatic,  and  was 
unable,  two  or  three  weeks  later,  to  find  any  sign 
of  regeneration  in  the  divided  end.  His  experi- 
ments, however,  were  limited  in  number.  Lu- 
garo concludes  that  to-day  the  cellular  unity  of 
the  neurone  may  be  questioned,  but  the  cellular 
plurality  is  not  yet  proven.  In  any  event,  the 
neurone  will  keep  its  anatomical  individuality 
as  the  elementary  organ  of  the  nervous  system. 
If  there  were  a  continuity  of  neurofibrillse  passing 
from  one  neurone  to  another,  it  might  destroy 
the  notion  of  this  anatomical  individuality,  but 
this  is  not  demonstrated  in  vertebrates  and  is 
probably  merely  a  special  ada|>tation  in  inverte- 
brates, so  as  to  limit  the  anatomical  individu- 
ality of  the  various  neurones.  The  law  of  dynamic 
polarization,  which  assigns  to  the  cell  body 
and  the  dendrites  receptive  functions,  and  to 
the  axone  functions  of  discharge,  remains  undis- 
turbed in  its  general  lines,  although  there  may 
be  various  modes  of  distribution  of  the  internal 
energy  of  the  neurone.  In  the  domain  of  path- 
ology the  doctrine  of  the  neurone  is  always  valid, 
because,  even  if  the  nerve  fiber  is  considered  as 
a  pluricellular  organ,  and  consequently  the  neu- 
rone as  a  complex  apparatus  made  up  of  a  vary- 
ing number  of  cells,  there  is  in  the  adult  organism 
a  particular  solidarity  among  these  cells  which 
constitute  a  unit  of  which  the  laws  of  Waller, 
Gudden  and  Nissl  are  various  expressions. 

>  BivisU  di  PMologU  nervoMt  e  manUla,  Sept.,  igot. 
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HEBEDITT. 

Hahnle  *  has  made  an  interesting  review  of 
current  opinion  on  the  question  of  heredity  in 
neuropathology  and  psychopathology.  In  regard 
to  the  question  so  vigorously  denied  by  Weis- 
mann,  whether  purely  acquired  characteristics 
or  diseases  can  hie  inherited,  he  finds  that  there 
is  less  difference  between  the  two  contending 
camps.  Weismann's  latest  teaching  is  that 
changes  in  the  germinal  plasma  alone  can  be 
inherited,  which  may  arise  from  variability  of 
the  plasma,  leading  to  new  characteristics,  or 
from  external  agencies  which  modify  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plasma.  Injury  of  the  germinal 
plasma  is  possible,  according  to  Weismann,  in 
the  descendants  of  alcoholic  subjects.  This 
admits  of  injury  to  the  plasma  by  the  action  of 
climate,  manner  of  life,  alcohol,  syphilis  and  other 
constitutional  diseases,  but  other  injuries  which 
affect  only  a  part  of  the  body  and  not  its  vital 
functions,  as  circumcision,  do  not  affect  the  plasma 
and  thus  do  not  lead  to  hereditable  conditions. 
If  there  are  inherited  pathological  character- 
istics, which  have  been  acquired  in  previous 
generations  by  external  conditions  of  Me,  they 
may  disappear,  for  if  unfavorable  conditions 
can  harm  the  germinal  plasma,  favorable  con- 
ditions may  benefit  it  and  restore  it  to  the  normal 
state.  The  "  psychopathic  disposition  "  may, 
therefore,  disappear  somewhat  rapidly.  In  re- 
gard to  the  statistics  bearing  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  heredity,  they  are  untrustworthy,  and 
the  connection  between  heredity  and  psychoses 
rests  more  upon  opinion  than  upon  figures.  The 
disease  itself  is  not  inherited,  as  a  rule,  but  only 
the  "  neuropsychopathic  disposition,"  which 
serves  as  a  germ  plasma  for  all  sorts  of  nervous 
and  mental  diseases,  exhibiting  various  trans- 
formations and  a  variety  of  forms.  Some  claim 
that  alcoholism  in  persons  without  this  disposi- 
tion does  not  lead  to  morbid  consequences  in 
their  descendants;  others  think  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  this  respect  between  the  healthy 
and  the  predisposed.  The  percentage  of  heredi- 
tary taint  among  the  insane  varies  very  greatly 
with  different  otServers,  from  10%  to  90%.  In 
paranoia  alone  different  observers  have  found 
from  six  to  sixty  per  cent  of  heredity.  The  im- 
portance of  heredity  in  general  paralysis  is  also 
variously  estimated.  Meanwhile  the  frequency 
of  neuropsychopathic  heredity  in  healthy  per- 
sons has  rarely  been  investigated.  Koller  found 
such  heredity  in  59%  of  370  mentally  healthy 
persons,  but  no  one  has  made  similar  studies.  In 
epilepsy  similar  heredity  is  comparatively  com- 
mon, and  alcoholism  and  syphilis  in  the  parents 
are  also  of  importance.  The  importance  of  hered- 
ity is  also  recognized  in  such  conditions  as 
Friedreich's  ataxia,  Huntington's  chorea,  neurotic 
muscular  atrophy  and  congenital  myotonia.  In- 
sanity and  alcoholism  seem  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  morbid  heredity,  and  hereditary 
influence  has  been  found  to  be  greatest  in  acute, 

>  Neiirologisehw  Oeotialbbrtt,  zziu,  848,  882,  Sapt.  16;  Get.  1, 
1904. 


and  next  greatest  in  chronic,  psychoses.  The  in- 
fluence of  a  neuropathic  heredity  is  thought 
to  be  greater  in  women,  and  to  be  derived  more 
frequently  from  the  mother  than  from  the  father. 
The  so-called  stigmata  of  degeneracy,  which 
have  been  multiplied  so  greatly  of  late,  are  losing 
their  importance  because  it  has  been  found  that 
they  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  healthy 
persons.  The  old  idea  that  a  hereditary  taint 
led  inevitably  to  the  degeneration  of  the  family 
is  erroneous,  for  in  many  instances  there  seems 
to  be  a  regeneration,  the  morbid  tendencies  dying 
out  and  the  offspring  becoming  normal.  After 
reviewing  the  whole  subject,  Hahnle  comes  to 
the  following  conclusions:  The  main  factor  in 
many  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  in  about  half 
the  cases,  is  to  be  foimd  in  an  inherited  neuro- 
psychopathic disposition.  The  inheritance  of  a 
morbid  condition  acquired  during  the  life  of  the 
individual  seems  possible.  We  cannot  at  present 
express  the  etiological  value  of  this  inherited 
predisposition  in  figures,  either  in  general  or  for 
individual  diseases,  or  establish  the  laws  of  this 
inheritance.  We  cannot  distinguish  clinically 
in  a  given  case  between  acquired  disease  and 
disease  dependent  upon  heredity.  An  inherited 
tendency  to  mental  and  nervous  diseases  in  a 
family  may  disappear  imder  favorable  conditions. 

(IV  b»  conHmud.) 


Htpcttit  of  Jbncittitfi, 

MEDICAL    SOCIETY    OF   THE   STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

Statbd  Mbrimo  Hku>  Jam.  31,  Fib.  1  and  2, 1905. 

(CoDtinoed  {rom  No.  15,  p.  436.) 
Second  D^y. —  (Continued.) 

RAILWAY  SPINE. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Anoell  of  Rochester  said  that  the 
use  of  this  term  was  not  any  more  definite  now  than  it 
w»8  when  Erichsea  wrote  his  classical  article  which 
has  been  the  guide  of  legal  and  medical  experts.  We 
know  little  of  ihe  true  morbid  conditions  that  devdoped 
in  these  cases.  In  most  cases  it  was  a  mental  and  not  a 
bodily  state  that  developed  as  the  result  of  the  accident, 
an  accident  neurosis.  Very  often  the  patient  com- 
plained of  pains,  now  here  and  now  there,  throughout 
the  body  without  any  definite  pathological  condition. 
Such  S3Tnptoms  were  often  found  where  there  was  no 
question  of  Utigation  or  long  after  damages  have  been 
paid.  A  number  of  cases  illustrating  this  point  were 
cited.  A  true  delusion  developed  in  many  of  these 
cases.  This  delusion  might  be  overcome  by  hypnosis  or 
the  suggestive  effect  of  money  damages.  Railway  spine 
was  really  a  brain  injury,  though  there  might  be  a  physi- 
cal basis.  Medical  experts  should  be  conscientious  in 
giving  testimony;  it  should  be  according  to  the  reasons 
liiey  are  able  to  obtain  for  definite  medical  conclusions. 
At  times  the  delusion  becomes  a  permanent  obsession 
and  the  patient  a  neurotic  wreck. 

Dr.  Henry  Flood  of  Elmira  said  he  had  had  some 
experience  with  railway  spine  which  he  believed  could 
be  conveniently  divided  mto  four  classes  as  follows: 
(1)  Those  cases  in  which  there  was  an  injury  and  where 
there  was  a  change  of  organic  nature;  (2)  those  cases 
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in  which  there  was  a  functional  change;  (3)  malinger- 
ing cases,  although  malingering,  the  individual  had 
been  really  injured  but  he  made  a  railway  spine  out 
of  a  ver^'  slight  injtuy ;  (4)  those  cases  that  plan  an 
injury  for  purposes  of  robbing  the  companies.  Those 
cases  which  resulted  in  permanent  changes  in  the  spinal 
cord  were  exceedinjiy  rare,  although  he  believed  they 
did  occur.  In  the  cases  with  functional  changes  there 
was  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  things  and  this  was 
quite  a  conunon  class  to  meet  with.  Dr.  Flood  said 
he  had  never  seen  a  single  case  where  there  was  an 
oi^anic  change  in  the  spine  and  he  had  met  with  him- 
dreds  of  cases  of  railway  spine. 

Dr.  Edwabd  B.  Anqell  of  Rochester  said  that  it 
was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  say  definitely  whether 
thej%  was  a  mental  disorder  or  a  diseased  condition  to 
deal  with  in  railway  spines.  Th  is  was  more  and  more 
impressed  upon  him  with  additional  experience.  With 
regard  to  the  fourth  class  of  patients  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Flood  he  said  there  seemed  to  be  a  decided  weakness 
on  the  part  of  some  people  to  plan  some  robbery  of 
the  companies,  and  this  was  more  pronounced  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East.  He  refeired  to  the  case  of  a 
man  in  Missoxui  who  went  from  one  company  to  another 
simulating  an  injury  and  getting  damages. 

Dr.  B.  O.  Kinnear  of  Clifton  Springs  said  the  paper 
was  of  particular  interest  to  him  because  the  symptoms 
of  railway  spine  so  closely  simulated  those  of  neuras- 
thenia. Again  for  many  years  it  had  been  stated  that 
anything  like  profound  shock,  whether  due  to  fright, 
fear  or  some  other  emotional  condition,  caused  a  power- 
ful contraction  of  the  blood  vessels  all  over  the  body. 
In  much  the  same  way  a  powerful  blow  upon  the  spine 
might  influence  the  nerve  centers  and  cause  the  body 
to  become  cold  all  over ;  this  forced  the  blood  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  into  the  internal  structures  and, 
naturally,  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  His  own  view 
of  these  cases  was  that  there  was  a  permanent  dilatation 
of  the  blood  vessels  induced,  especially  those  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  by  some  powerful  emotion, 
eiUier  a  shock  or  a  blow,  or  both;  that  there  was  ouite 
a  close  connection  between  the  dilatation  of  these 
blood  vessels  in  the  nerve  centers  and  an  active  drcu- 
lation;  Uiat  in  such  cases  there  was  increased  function 
of  the  sensory  nerve  centers,  as  well  as  an  increase  in 
motor  nerve  center  function;  there  followed  an  in- 
creased imagination  and  an  active  brain  function,  day 
and  ni^t.  The  sleeplessness  was  due  to  this  dilata^ 
tion  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain  and  to  the  active 
circulation;  therefore,  the  brain  became  fagged  in  time. 

THE    RKLATION    OF    PELVIC    CONDITIONB    TO    NERVOUS 
DISORDERS. 

Db.  a.  L.  Beahan  of  Canandaigua  said  that  various 
sclerotic  conditions  in  the  pelvis  were  often  responsible 
for  nervous  disorders  in  women.  Sclerosis  of  the  appen- 
dix was  frequent,  and  this  chronic  form  of  inflammation 
bore  a  definite  relation  to  certain  menstrual  disturb- 
ances, owing  to  the  vascular  connection  between  the 
appendix  and  the  uterine  appendages.  Sclerosis  of 
ovarian  tissue,  thickening  of  the  ovarian  capsule, 
aborted  ovulation,  small  cysts  and  rupture  of  these 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  with  adhesions  about  the 
ovaries  and  tubes  often  fusing  these  together,  may 
result  in  very  definite  effect  upon  the  nervous  system 
and  would  be  considered  when  more  obvious  causes 
could  not  be  found. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Angeu.  of  Rochester  stud  it  was 
so  often  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  subjective 
and  objective  symptoms  and  it  was  quite  difficult  to 
determine  the  relation,  and  how  great  such  a  relation 
was,  between  pelvic  disturbances  and  the  nervous 
phenomena. 


Dr.  Edward  D.  Fisher  of  New  York  did  not  believe 
that  there  was  such  a  frequency  of  pelvic  conditions 
in  women  associated  with  nexvoua  or  mental  diseases 
as  generally  supposed.  Women,  because  of  their  sex, 
were  subjected  to  many  ailments.  Sometimes  a  hus- 
band or  members  of  a  family  report  to  him  that  a 
woman  was  complaining  and  fears  were  expressed  that 
she  would  continue  to  suffer  throughout  her  life,  and, 
on  examination,  very  little  would  be  found  of  serious 
import  so  far  as  the  pelvic  organs  were  concerned. 
The  psychological  as  well  as  the  hj'gienic  maimer  of 
treating  these  patients  must  be  taken  up. 

Db.  B.  C.  Loveland  of  Syracuse  said  that  the  major- 
ity of  these  women  consulted  the  neurologist  before 
seeing  the  gmecologist.  He  know  of  many  wcHnen 
who  had  their  ut«ri  removed  for  the  relief  of  nervous 
symptoms  and  without  good  result,. 

Dr.  Williau  B.  Clapper  of  Victor  spoke  of  a  widow 
who  had  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  him  for  two 
years.  She  had  no  objective  symptoms.  Yet  tbae 
seemed  to  be  some  sensitiveness  in  the  region  of  the 
ovaries  and  she  had  pain  at  her  menstrual  periods. 
An  operation  was  insisted  upon,  even  thou^  only 
exploratwy,  and  was  consented  to.  There  were  found 
ovaries  not  more  than  one  quarter  their  normal  siw 
and  sclerosed.  Five  weeks  after  she  returned  home 
and  he  saw  her  in  the  yard  sawing  wood.  She  had 
remained  well  ever  since  the  operation. 

Dr.  a.  L.  Beahan  of  Canandaigua  said  this  was  an 
open  ouestion  and  each  man  shoi3d  settle  it  for  him- 
self. These  questions  should  be  conndoed  not  only 
after  the  gynecologist  had  passed  upon  them,  but  also 
after  the  patient  had  been  operated  upon. 


(»» 
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Utttttt  Xitrtature. 


The  Elements  of  KeUgren't  Manual  Treatmad. 
By  Edqab  F.  Ctbiax,  M.D.,  Edinburgh,  1901; 
Gymnastic  Director,  Stockbolm,  1899.  One 
volume.  483  pages.  New  York:  WilUam 
Wood  &  Company.     1904. 

This  is  an  exposition  of  Henrik  Kellgren's 
Medical  Gymnastic  Movements  and  their  appli- 
cation to  disease. 

The  treatment  consists  in  actives  movements 
in  which  the  patient  exercises,  either  unaided  by 
apparatus  or  with  the  support  of  stationary 
appliances;  or  passive  movements  in  which  the 
operator  manipulates  the  patient,  imitating 
active  exercise.  Under  passive  movements  are 
included  short  sharp  strokes  of  the  hand  or 
"  hacking  "  and  fine  shaking  of  muscles  or  "  vi- 
bration." 

The  movements  and  groups  of  movements  are 
described  at  length  and  named  by  a  somewhat 
complicated  terminology,  invented  by  Branting. 
Many  of  the  exercises  are  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs. The  writer  indicates  that  it  is  "impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  learn  this  treatment  by  read- 
ing descriptions  of  the  movements  "  or  "watching 
trained  students  execute  them."  They  can  be 
acquired  only  by  several  years  of  actual  practice. 

The  results  of  treatment  are  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  ninety-eight  patients  on  whom  the  man- 
ual treatment  alone  was  used.  This  list  includes 
among  other  cases,  four  of  typhoid  fever  (one 
death);  two  of  diphtheria  (one  death);  twelve 
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of  scarlet  fever;  two  of  epidemic  oerebrospinal 
meningitis;  fourteen  of  acute  tonsiUtis;  two  of 
appendicitis,  both  with  palpable  tumor;  three 
of  acute  peritonitis  (two  deaths)  five  of  croupous 
pneumonia;  and  five  of  "lymphangitis  with  com- 
mencing blood  poisoning." 

Typhoid  fever  and  appendicitis  were  treated 
by  abdominal  vibrations;  fluctuating  abscesses 
by  local  vibrations  without  surgical  interference; 
diphtheria  by  shakings  and  vibrations  of  the 
larynx,  pharynx  and  trachea,  with  frictions  over 
the  nerves  of  these  parts,  without  antitoxin; 
syphilis  without  medication,  and  leucorrhea  by 
internal  uterine  vibrations. 

Though  gymnastic  movements  undoubtedly 
have  their  place  in  selected  cases,  their  routine 
application  to  every  disease,  in  utter  disregard 
of  any  other  treatment,  is  dangerous  and  must 
be  condemned.  If  the  author's  methods  were  fol- 
lowed they  would  imdoubtedly  do  much  harm. 

Manual  of  Gynecology.  By  D.  Bbrbt  Haht, 
F.R.C.P.E.,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecture  on  Midwifery 
and  Gynecology,  School  of  the  Royal  Colleges, 
Edinburgh;  Gynecologist  to  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, &iinburgh,  etc.,  and  A.  H.  Freeland 
Barbour,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E., 
F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases 
of  Women,  School  of  the  Royal  Colleges, 
Edinburgh;  Physician,  Royal  Maternity  and 
Simpson  Memorial  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  etc. 
Sixth  Edition,  736  pages,  371  illustrations. 
Chicago:  W.  T.  Keener  &  Co.     1905. 

This  old-time  favorite,  the  first  edition  was 
published  twenty-three  years  ago,  has  been 
revised  by  the  authors  and  brought  into  line  with 
modem  views  in  many  important  particulars. 
Comparing  this  sixth  edition  with  the  fourth 
edition,  published  in  1890,  we  find  a  large  number 
of  antiquated  illustrations  omitted  and  many 
new  ones  introduced.  Free  use  has  been  made 
of  the  illustrations  in  Kilby's  Operative  Gyne- 
cology. The  book  is  uneven,  some  of  the  chapters , 
such  as  that  on  chorio-epithelioma,  being  well 
written  and  up  to  date,  while  the  treatment  of 
exploration  of  the  urethra  and  bladder  is  very 
scant  and  hardly  does  credit  to  the  authors. 
It  surely  seems  imnecessary  to  describe  and 
figure  digital  exploration  of  the  bladder  in  these 
days,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy 
fromthe  corpus  lut«um  of  menstruation  and 
the  differential  diagnosis  by  symptoms  between 
pelvic  peritonitis  and  pelvic  cellulitis.  Other 
unsatisfactory  portions  of  the  book  are  the 
chapters  on  the  operative  treatment  of  retro- 
displacements  of  the  utenos,  where  the  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  the  various  operative 
procedures  are  neither  ample  nor  clear;  and  on 
atresia  of  the  vagina  and  imperforate  hymen, 
where  the  teaching  is  not  modem.  Placing 
a  summary  of  the  recent  literature  at  the  begin 
ning  of  each  chapter  is  to  be  commended,  but 
we  regret  to  note  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  references  are  in  the  eighties  or  nineties. 
The  typography  and   preeswork  are  good. 


A  Handbook  of  Pathtdogical  Anatomy  and  His- 
tology, with  an  Introductory  Section  on  Post- 
Mortem  Examinations,  the  Methods  of  Pre- 
serving and  Examining  Diseased  Tissues.  By 
Francis  Delafield,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  and  T.  Mitchell  Phudden, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Pathology, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia 
University,  New  York.  Seventh  edition.  New 
York:  William  Wood  &  Co.  1904. 
The  alterations  and  additions  have  been  so 
extensive  that  this  is  almost  a  new  work.  The 
present  revision,  as  that  of  the  preceding  edition, 
has  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Prudden. 
There  is  a  new  section  on  immunity  which  con- 
tains a  good  statement  of  Ehrlich's  side-chain 
hypothesis  and  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
results  of  recent  researches  in  cytolysis.  The 
entire  work  is  admirable  and  in  its  new  form  is 
deserving  of  high  praise.  In  our  opinion  it  takes 
the  foremost  place  among  American  pathologies, 
and  is  the  best  textbook  for  the  elementary 
student.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  is 
the  references  in  footnotes  to  the  latest  authori- 
ties. The  lists  of  original  articles  and  reviews 
have  been  carefully  selected  and  deserved  recogni- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  recent  investigations 
of  American  pathologists.'  The  student,  with 
this  book  as  his  guide,  will  be  stimulated  and 
encouraged  to  consult  the  original  sources.  The 
text  for  the  most  part  has  been  fully  brought  up 
to  date.  The  volume  contains  some  remarkably 
fine  photographs  of  gross  specimens. 

A  Manual  of  Experimental  Physiology  for  Students 
of  Medicine.    By  Winfield  S.  Hall,   Ph.D., 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School.     Philadelphia  and 
New  York:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.     1904. 
Physiology  has  only   comparatively  recently 
been  taught  in  this  country  to  medical  students 
by  laboratory  methods.     Professor  Hall's  Manual, 
however,  is  the  result  of  ten  years  of  accumula- 
tive experience  in  such  teaching,  and  shows  signs 
of  that  experience  in  its  emphasis  on  the  essen- 
tials for  students  of  medicine.    The  experiments, 
which  cover  work  on  muscle  and  nerve,  the  cir- 
culation, blood,  digestion,  vision  and  the  central 
nervous  system,  are  so  arranged  as  to  involve  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  surgical  work  by  the 
student  and  to  permit  the  student  to  study  at 
first  hand  the  facts  and  methods  of  physiology 
which  underlie  the  practice  of  medicine.     One 
valuable    exercise    teaches    the    proper    use    of 
statistics.    The  questions  following  the  experi- 
ments are  stimulating,  and  serve  to  prevent  the 
laboratory  work  from  degenerating  into  thought- 
less manipulation  of  apparatus. 

A  Textbook  of  Pathology  for  Practitioners  and 
Students.  By  Joseph  MacFarland,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia;  Path- 
ologist to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  and  to  the 
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Medico-Chirurgical    Hospital.        Philadelphia, 

New  York,  London:    W.  B.  Saunders  &  Ck). 

1904. 

This  is  a  large  volume  of  764  pages.  It  is 
illustrated  with  350  drawings  and  photographs, 
a  fair  proportion  of  which  are  original.  It  con- 
tains a  great  mass  of  well-classified  facts.  The 
arrangement  of  contents  and  method  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in 
most  of  the  textbooks  used  in  this  country.  One 
of  the  best  sections  is  that  on  the  special  path- 
ology of  the  blood. 

Tlie  author  states  in  the  preface  that  standard 
works  on  pathology  have  been  freely  considted 
and  drawn  upon  in  its  preparation.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  greater  use  was  not  made  of  the 
many  original  contributions  which  have  so  en- 
riched the  science  of  pathology  during  the  past 
ten  years.  There  are  no  references  to  the  litera- 
ture, but  the  names  of  investigators  and  special 
authorities  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  text. 
The  book  is  provided  with  an  excellent  index. 


Jbvvfitnmit. 

MEDICAL  RESEARCH,  ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY MEDICAL  SCHOOL.* 

BT  TBBOBALD    BMTTH,    A.M.,    M.D.,    BOSTON, 

Otorge  Fabym  Pro/ettor  of  Comparative  Pathoiogy  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

If  there  be  one  word  which  is  heard  most  frequently 
in  the  most  intelligent  circles  interested  in  professional 
education  to-day,  it  is  the  word  "research."  In  our  own 
country  in  recent  years  medicine  has  fallen  under  its 
sway,  and  on  all  sides  efforts  are  being  made  to  meet 
its  demands  by  the  erection  and  equipment  of  costly 
laboratories  within  whose  walls  research  may  be  carried 
on  in  a  continuous  and  orderly  manner. 

Granted  that  the  governing  bodies  of  our  great 
universities  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
significance  of  this  word  and  are  giving  it  out,  some 
only  with  the  lips,  others  with  a  borough  conviction 
that  to  it  must  be  accorded  a  permanent  place  in  our 
higher  institutions,  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with 
such  a  costly,  and  in  many  ways  unattractive,  offspring, 
how  to  correlate  it  with  the  teaching  function,  how  to 
cultivate  it  side  by  side  with  the  routine  methods  of 
instruction,  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  for  years 
to  come. 

Research  signifies  effort  directed  toward  the  dis- 
covery of  laws  and  principles  through  the  systematic 
collection  of  new  and  the  better  correlation  of  existing 
data.  It  also  means  effort  directed  toward  the  more 
efficient  and  economical  application  of  discoveries  to 
the  welfare  of  man;  in  other  words,  the  utilization  of 
latent  and  hitherto  wasted  energy.  The  aims  of 
research  are  not  culture,  not  miscellaneous  information, 
not  a  mood  of  leisure  meditation  upon  the  origin  of 
things,  but  mainly  utility  and  service  to  mankind.    ' 

The  chief  influence  at  work  in  lifting  medicine  from 
a  mere  teaching  to  a  research  level  is  the  same  as  that 
at  work  throughout  the  world  of  science  and,  in  fact, 
in  all  intellectual  fields.  If  we  examine  it  more  closely 
we  find  it  akin  to  the  breaking  away  from  authority 
and  dogmatism  in  religious  affairs  and  from  autocracy 
in  the  government  of  nations.  Its  foundations  rest 
far  down  in  the  great  liberalizing  wave  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    We  no  longer  believe  that  each   step  in 

•  Address  before  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Aseociatioo  <rf  New 
York  City,  November  26,  1904. 


advance  is  the  ultimate  one,  but  only  one  in  a 
toward  ultimate  truth,  and  this  fact  makes  us  realise 
that  we  must  keep  on  marching.  Research  recog- 
nizes no  immediate  boundary  to  its  activities,  and  no 
limit  to  its  possible  acquisitions.  In  placing  only  a 
temporary  value  upon  its  constructive  plans  and  using 
theories  only  as  aids  to  new  facts,  science  grows  in 
candor  and  modesty  with  its  achievements. 

In  biology  and  medicine,  the  spirit  of  research  takes 
into  account  the  continual  movement  and  flux  in  living 
things  and  their  environment.  It  is  a  study  of  change, 
of  transformation,  brought  about  by  conditions  which 
which  may  or  may  not  be  under  experimental  controL 
We  describe  car^ully  and  minutely,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  picture  and  its  details,  but  chiefly  to  be  able  to 
recognize  .the  change.  Unless  we  know  the  consecu- 
tive pictures  how  can  we  detect  the  movement  and  its 
trend?  It  is  the  moving  picture  of  the  kinetoecope 
that  has  gradually  replaced  the  single  view  in  repose. 

But  there  is  danger  that  we  may  move  too  rapidly 
and  find  our  advanced  positions  untenable.  The 
world  is  just  now  very  optimistic  and  expectations 
nm  high.  If  we  give  way  to  the  feverish  haste  of  our 
day,  the  slow,  sure  advance  of  medical  science  may  be 
brought  into  discredit.  For  it  is  one  of  the  features 
of  this  feverish  haste  to  leave  the  position  held  as  soon 
as  possible  for  one  more  advanced.  We  move  away 
because  we  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  security  and 
trustworthiness  of  our  present  position,  and  we  hope 
to  gain  by  pushing  beyond  it  rather  than  strengthening 
it.  As  a  result  of  this  attitude  we  find  the  thing  most 
characteristic  of  the  day  and  age  is  the  n^id  remolding 
of  our  stock  of  information.  Revolutionary  views  are 
uttered  from  an  inadequate  basis  of  observational  and 
experimental  data.  Theories  become  kaleidoscopic 
in  their  variety.  Old  views  long  since  discarded  come 
to  the  surface  like  old  fashions.  All  this  change  and 
ferment  is  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  the  inquiring 
attitude  of  mind.  R^earch  begets  new  data  and  the 
opposition  to  these  begets  new  research.  Thus  the 
fermentation  is  kept  up  and  a  froth  several  years  deep 
lies  on  the  surface  which  few  can  penetrate. 

This  haste  and  hurry  is  part  and  parcel  of  what 
might  be  called  nature's  lavish  waste  of  energy.  TTie 
volume  of  our  information  increases  more  rapidly  than 
our  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  underlie  and 
support  it.  The  progress  actually  made  is  more  ^>- 
parent  than  real.  It  is  a  swajdng  to  and  fro  with  but 
little  forward  movement.  Like  the  driftwood  of 
which  the  waves  are  endeavoring  to  unburden  them- 
selves, many  excursions  back  and  forth  must  be  made 
before  the  fact  is  finally  landed.  It  is  often  mu(^ 
battered  and  barely  recognizable. 

That  there  is  here  a  golden  mean  to  be  followed  need 
not  be  emphasized.  The  spirit  of  research  should  be 
properly  tempered  by  a  true  insight  into  the  relation 
of  inquiry  to  the  great  accumulation  of  knowledge  and 
the  reserve  forces  stored  in  the  every-day  experience 
of  mankind  and  banded  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. 

In  the  meantime  the  optimism  of  the  world  which 
unknowingly  assumes  that  medical  science  can  rise 
above  natural  law  and  correct  any  and  all  excesses  of 
individuals  and  communities  must  be  met  by  a  better 
education  in  natural  science  rather  than  abandoned  to 
the  manipulations  of  the  charlatans  of  physical  and 
mental  healing. 

Passing  now  to  the  more  obvious  external  condi- 
tions which  have  tended  to  stimulate  medical  research, 
we  may  single  out  a  few  which  have  been  of  special 
importance.  Perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  stanngest 
of  all  is  the  desire  in  the  human  breast  to  maintain 
health  and  prolong  life.  From  its  verj'  beginnings  the 
healing  art  has  been  weighed  down  with  the  greatest  of 
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problems,  —  to  save  life  and  to  cure  disease,  citen  in 
those  of  lofty  estate,  and  its  status  for  the  time  being 
frequently  depended  on  its  success  or  failure  in  acoom- 
pli^iing  apparently  the  impossible.  In  our  own  day 
the  crumbhng  of  the  formal  religious  belief  that  this 
life  is  but  a  preparation  for  that  beyond  the  grave,  and 
the  centering  of  our  efforts  to  make  it  as  much  of  a 
success  as  possible,  the  growth  of  wealth  and  leisure 
and  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasure, — these  various 
motives,  high  and  low,  combine  to  exert  a  pressure  upon 
medicine  which  is  scarcely  equalled  in  other  profes- 
sions. To  save  life  and  to  cure  disease  are  imperative 
demands  which  grow  more  lu-gent,  more  impatient 
each  year,  and  which  suffice  to  quicken  the  efforts  of 
the  scientist  and  the  true  physician  as  well  as  the 
charlatan,  and  shape  almost  every  problem  which  is 
considered  worthy  of  attack  to-day. 

As  a  most  important  and  timely  contributory  force 
to  the  advancement  of  medical  research  in  recent  years 
are  the  princely  gifts  of  benefactors  with  whom  we 
especially  associate  the  names  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
Garrett,  Fabyan,  Rockefeller,  McCormack,  Payne, 
Morgan,  Himtingdon,  Sears,  Stillman,  and  many 
others,  without  whose  aid  medical  research  could 
hardly  have  commanded  a  corporal's  squad  to-day. 

A  factor  not  to  be  neglected  in  the  advancement  of 
medical  science  is  the  feeling  of  national  pride.  Most 
of  the  medical  science  of  the  past  and  much  of  the 
current  knowledge  has  on  it  the  mark  "  Made  in 
Europe."  To-day  this  mark  is  occasionally  being 
replaced  by  the  li^l  "  Made  in  America,"  and  without 
doubt  the  home  market  will  soon  be  well  supplied.  For- 
tunately, tariff  barriers  and  trtists  do  not  interrupt  the 
currents  of  knowledge.  Without  hindrance  we  have 
filled  our  storehouses  from  the  Old  World,  and  I  trust 
that  we  may  repay  in  due  time  some  of  our  huge  in- 
debtedness. Our  national  pride,  once  awakened,  will 
see  to  it  that  our  coimtry,  the  wealthiest  in  material 
things,  shall  continue  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive  the 
fruits  of  the  intellect. 

lliese  are  forces  acting  chiefly  from  without.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  acting  from  within  has  been 
the  use  of  animals.  The  study  of  the  great  domain  of 
infectious  diseases  has  revealed  such  a  similarity  be- 
tween the  diseases  of  man  and  the  higher  animals,  that 
we  hesitate  now  less  than  before  to  apply  courageously 
the  knowledge  gained  in  our  experiments  upon  the 
highest  mammals  to  human  physiology  and  pathology. 
Without  this  aid  from  animal  life,  medicine  as  a  pro- 
gressive experimental  science  would  dwindle  into  insig- 
nificance. Moreover,  the  artificiality,  the  rigidity  and 
awkwardness  of  the  medicine  of  a  generation  ago  have 
been  largely  dissipated  by  its  contact  with  biology, 
which  brought  with  it  the  comparative  point  of  view. 

Side  by  side  with  the  use  of  animals  we  may  place 
the  convenient  use  of  bacteria  and  other  micro-organ- 
isms in  our  laboratories  in  producing  disease  as  one  of 
the  great  levers  of  pathological  research  to-day.  They 
have  enabled  the  investigator  to  establish  important 
centers  of  research  completely  independent  of  and 
co-ordinate  with  those  connected  with  the  hospital  and 
the  dead-house.  The  former,  it  is  true,  still  remains 
a  final  court  of  appeal  for  all  discoveries  destined  for 
the  relief  and  cure  of  human  diseases. 

In  the  historical  development  of  science  the  research 
instinct  appeared  at  first  sporadically,  and  imtil 
recently  it  was  simply  the  spontaneous  flowering  of 
the  scholarly  mind  in  the  hi^est  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. To^y  it  has  been  actually  organized,  not  so 
much  to  train  youth  as  to  produce  useful  knowledge. 
This  new  organization  of  research  has  been  greatly 
favored  by  the  promise  of  valuable  returns  in  the  sup- 
pression of  infectious  diseases  of  man  and  animals. 
Most  of  the  institutions  founded  thus  far  were  created 


by  public  authority  for  this  purpose.  It  was  realized 
that  such  work  must  be  pushra  forward  rapidly  to 
secure  results  of  value  to  public  health  and  economy. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  special  laboratories 
began  to  appear.  Our  own  government  figured  among 
the  earliest  m  voting  what  were  then  very  liberal  appro- 
priations for  the  study  of  infectious  animal  diseases. 
At  the  same  time  came  the  German  Imperial  Health 
Office,  and  somewhat  later  the  Institute  for  Infectious 
Diseases  in  Berlin  and  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris; 
more  recently  there  have  been  established  the  Institute 
for  Experimental  Therapy  in  Frankfort,  Germany,  and 
the  many  sero-therapeutic  institutes  and  public  health 
laboratories,  nearly  tdl  of  which  have  become  noted  for 
their  research  work.  In  our  own  country  we  have, 
last  but  not  least,  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research  of  this  city  and  the  Memorial  Institute  for 
Infectious  Diseases  in  Chicago.  Most  of  these  were 
created  to  deal  scientifically  with  problems  of  imme- 
diately practical  bearing.  But  it  does  not  need  a 
prophet  to  foresee  that,|foIlowing  them,  others  will  arise 
which  will  devote  themselves  to  broader  and  more 
fundamental  problems  and  which  will  attack  those 
left  unsolved  by  the  former  institutions.  Of  this  latter 
class  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris  and  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  are  conspicuous  examples. 

The  founding  of  research  institutes  does  not  guar- 
antee their  success.  Iliat  will  depend  upon  the  men 
who  work  in  and  for  than.  It  has  become  evident 
that  our  research  workers  must  have  more  diversified 
training  than  the  older  generation  possesses.  The  store 
of  knowledge  accumulated  by  science  must  be  made 
available  to  medicine.  The  only  way  in  which  this 
can  be  accomplished  is  to  have  trained  men  continually 
examining  and  testing  this  accumulating  store  of  facto 
and  applying  them  to  the  problems  of  disease.  Such 
men  snould  nave  medical  training  and  approach  their 
problems  from  the  medical  point  of  view;  but  to  them 
should  be  spared  the  necessity  of  learning  ultimate 
details  of  the  medical  art  and  they  diould  give  their 
energy  to  some  sister  study,  be  it  morphology,  physi- 
ology, chemistry  or  pathology.  Medicine  has  just 
begun  to  realize  the  need  of  drawing  to  itself  the  great 
talent  which  hitherto  has  had  an  open  door  only  to 
the  pure  and  applied  sciences.  Research  is  largely 
dependent  for  its  successful  pursuit  upon  an  attitude 
of  the  mind  which  insiste  on  following  a  clew  that 
promises  to  reveal  some  relationship,  some  law  of  caus- 
ality between  phenomena  hitherto  apparently  unre- 
lated. This  type  of  mind  has  many  of  the  attributes 
of  the  inventor  who  is  attempting  to  combine  to  our 
advantage  the  forces  of  nature  in  new  and  unlooked-for 
ways  and  to  express  them  in  the  form  of  labor-saving 
machines.  In  order  to  attract  these  minds  we  must 
pay  them  a  Uving  wage  and  provide  workshop,  tools 
and  exercise  but  moderate  restraint  over  their  activities 
To  them  the  exterior  of  practical  medicine  has  a  for- 
bidding aspect.  We  must  bring  them  to  face  its  really 
wonderful  problems  through  the  portals  of  the  labora- 
tory. 

After  we  have  established  research  institutes  and 
brought  together  a  devoted,  enthusiastic  group  of 
scientists  we  must  look  not  too  closely  at  the  imme- 
diate practical  value  of  research.  Most  of  the  epoch- 
making  discoveries  have  had  little,  if  any,  direct  mfiu- 
ence  on  medical  practice  at  the  start,  and  even  for 
some  time  after.  Some  have  wholly  failed  to  yield 
hoped-for  sesults,  but  they  have  had  great  influence 
in  unexpected  directions.  This  is  (£iefly  because 
great  discoveries  are,  as  a  rule,  not  ripe  for  use.  To 
point  out  a  hitherto  unrecognized  cause  does  not 
thereby  enable  us  to  overcome  ito  effects.  These  may 
be  grounded  in  centuries  of  adaptation.  A  great  dis- 
covery frequently  does  no  more  than  call  attention 
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to  a  new  fact  without  defining  its  relationships.  The 
disooveiy  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  for  example,  left 
the  whole  question  of  its  complex  relation  to  a  given 
host  untouched.  The  same  may  be  said  for  most 
other  microbes.  The  delicate  equilibrium  between 
parasite  and  host  is  the  thing  to  be  worked  out  before 
we  can  rationally  proceed  to  upset  it  in  our  favor. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  need  of  hurrving  to  put  dis- 
coveries to  use.  Many  are  discredited  because  of  such 
ill-advised  attempts,  and  the  investigator  himself 
becomes  discouraged  in  the  futile  effort  to  apply  prin- 
ciples which  fit  only  in  part  the  practical  condition  to 
be  influenced. 

The  tendency  to  make  research  directly  prove  pet 
theories,  find  ^ort  cuts  to  health,  and  cure  diseases 
hitherto  unsuccessfully  treated,  will  continue  to  give 
the  investigator  trouble  for  some  time  to  come.  What 
is  needed  is  that  at  least  a  small  number  of  scientists 
work  at  these  problems  of  disease  as  we  would  at  the 
other  phenomena  of  the  world  around  us.  They  should 
look  tiiem  over  from  all  sides,  calmly  and  objectively, 
to  get  at  the  lessons  expressed  in  them.  They  should 
look  upon  pathological  manifestations  as  the  normal 
sequences  of  causes  oi)erating  under  special  conditions 
and  for  certain  periods  of  time.  They  should  endeavor 
to  analyze  phenomena  rather  than  attempt  to  suppress 
or  crush  them.  That  fimction  should  belong  to  the 
health  officer  and  the  practicing  phjrsician. 

In  order  to  take  this  calm  attitude  toward  disease 
as  a  natival  phenomenon  and  attempt  to  explain  it, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  move  backward  towud  simpler 
problems  from  man  to  the  higher  animals,  from  these 
to  lower  types,  from  the  complex  processes  of  the  human 
machine  to  the  physical  and  chemical  phenomena  of 
the  inorganic  world.  This  has  not  always  been  the 
attitude  of  medicine,  for  standing  as  it  does,  under 
the  too  near  and  impending  shadow  of  suffering  and 
death,  it  was  but  natural  to  attack  the  most  difficult 
and  complex  problems  first. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  research 
worker  of  the  immediate  future  will  not  be  an  easy  one. 
The  strain  to  produce  something  is  far  more  wearing 
than  teaching.  The  mental  play  of  the  teadier's  mind 
to  produce  something  is  relaxation  compared  with  that 
of  the  investigator  to  carry  out  a  contract  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  new  luiowledge.  The  gap  of  years  and  even 
generations  may  yawn  between  the  problem  in  hand 
and  actual  solution.  It  may  indeed  prove  to  be  wholly 
impregnable  from  the  point  of  attack.  It  may  be 
solved  by  some  obscure  genius  with  slight  facilities 
who  happens  to  hit  the  combination  which  unlocks  the 
secret. 

We  have  all  experienced  the  burden  and  complexity 
of  growing  information  which  has  not  reached  the 
stage  of  actual  knowledge.  Extensive  tables  of  figures 
are  laboriously  built  up  around  it  and  the  worker  him- 
self becomes  encrusted  and  almost  asphyxiated  with 
methods  and  technicalities.  We  find  the  laboratory 
growing  hot  and  stifling  as  we  painfully  add  one  more 
fact  to  the  heavy  burden.  Suddenly  and  quite  unex- 
pectedly the  true  discoverer  comes  with  a  simple 
explanation.  At  his  approach  the  air  is  cleared  and 
frrahened.  Tables  and  figures  are  shoved  to  one  side, 
and  we  begin  our  work  once  more  with  improved  vision 
along  another  road. 

Such  is  frequently  the  mission  of  the  true  discoverer, 
to  leap  over  mounds  of  facts  and  figures,  bring  us  back 
close  to  nature  and  show  us  that  her  movements  are 
often  far  simpler  than  we  dared  imagine. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  with  research  as  a  thing  by 
itself  to  be  furthered  by  endowment  and  prosecuted 
by  specially  fitted  men  for  the  sake  of  its  value  to  man- 
kind. This  is  only  preliminary,  however,  to  the  main 
thesis  of  our  r«Dfiarln,  the  training  of  research  workers 


and  the  relation  of  research  to  the  medical  school.  As 
a  humble  representative  of  the  school  which  has  pro- 
vided so  liberally  in  its  new  buildings  for  both  research 
and  instruction  I  must  endeavor,  amid  the  tangle  of 
changing  conditions,  to  place  before  you  the  relation 
between  teaching  and  research  as  it  presents  itself  to 
me. 

I  am  quite  inclined  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  physician  and  the  investigator,  and  I  think 
the  time  has  come  to  create,  as  it  were,  a  separate  genus. 
What  may  be  said  of  the  type  research  worker  ^ould 
also  apply  to  the  teacher.'  The  attempt  to  set  apart 
the  teacher  and  investigator  is  amply  another  tribu- 
tary of  the  current  which  is  tending  to  make  all 
teachers  independent  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  by 
urging  adequate  compensation  for  their  entire  time. 
.  Some  enthusiasts  would  go  so  far  as  to  urge  that  all 
students  be  made  researeh  workers.  This  is  clearly 
uneconomical,  for  not  many  are  fitted  and  the  world 
has  no  use  for  many.  There  are  needed  chiefly  well- 
educated,  humane,  upright  and  patient  workers  who 
are  ready  to  do  the  routine  tasks  of  their  profession. 
The  physician  must  keep  step  with  the  great  proces- 
sion as  it  slowly  moves  forwiu^.  He  cannot  deviate 
much  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  nor  move  much  faster 
than  the  rest.  His  activities  are  more  or  leas  defined 
by  a  consensus  of  opinion.  No  matter  how  much 
he  may  swing  his  pinions  in  the  laboratory,  they  will 
have  but  little  room  to  move  in  the  practical  work  of 
life.  It  is  one  thing  to  discover,  and  another  to  i^ply; 
one  thing  thoroughly  to  believe  in  our  results,  another 
to  make  others  believe  and  act  accordingly. 

The  research  worker,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  more 
with  the  undefined  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  with 
the  frayed  edges  of  sound  information.  He  does  not 
march  with  the  procession,  but  he  must  do  lonely  out- 
post and  scouting  duties.  He  must  seek  clandestine 
meetings  with  those  of  other  sciences,  for  he  learns 
mainly  by  breaking  through  conventional  barriers. 
He  makes  his  discoveries  unknown  to  others,  and  the 
farther  they  are  in  advance  of  the  times  the  less  atten- 
tion they  will  receive. 

Again,  the  physician  under  the  stress  of  practical 
life  must  be  positive  and  aggressive  in  his  deaUng  with 
disease.  He  must  supply  empirically  what  is  lacking 
rationaUy,  and  his  experience  is,  therefore,  of  the  great- 
est value,  as  it  is  in  all  vocations  which  couple  science 
with  actual  life.  The  investigator,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  be  to  a  certain  degree  negative,  skeptical  of 
current  theories,  and  suspicious  of  mere  experience. 
He  must  frequently  destroy  before  he  builds  up.  He 
approaches  the  individual  case  of  disease  throu^ 
general  laws  established  through  experiment.  The 
physician  must  b^n  with  his  patients  and  throu^ 
them  reach  general  formulte  governing  disease.  He 
studies  the  patient,  whereas  uie  investigator  studies 
the  disease. 

The  investigator  should  be  free  to  a  certain  d^ree 
to  create  his  material  and  his  problems.  The  physician 
must  accept  his  cases  as  they  come  to  him  and  he  can 
only  exercise  the  skiU  of  selection.  Each  patient  is 
indeed  a  problem,  but  it  is  worked  out  under  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  accumulated  knowlec(ge  of  the  worid, 
and  not  dealt  with  according  to  strange  and  hithorto 
unknown  formuke.  The  physician  cannot  oontiol 
his  patient  excepting  within  a  narrow  range.  Experi- 
ment, as  such,  except  when  of  a  trivial  nature,  is  for- 
bidden by  law  and  conscience.  Statistics  is  the  only 
court  of  appeal  he  has  in  attempting  to  prove  success, 
and  this  method  we  know  is  open  to  serious  error.    On 

^  The  time  ie  not  bo  distant  when  it  will  become  neeeaeary  to 
separate  the  funotiona  of  teachins  and  research.  The  ieaober  wiJQ 
then  investigate  to  improve  his  teaofaing,  the  investiaator  will  taawh 
to  clarify  toe  aims  oi  neearch.  One  mersee  insensibly  into  the 
other. 
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account  of  his  peculiar  and  unique  life-work,  the  phjT 
sician  must  build  his  education  as  broadly  as  possible 
and  carry  as  much  information  as  is  compatible  with 
normal  thinking.  The  research  worker,  on  the  other 
hand,  digs  and  delves  and  he  must  leave  unnecessary 
encumbrances  behind. 

The  main  task  of  the  medical  sdiools  will  always  be 
to  train  ph3^cians.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  address  to  define  what  this  training  should  be, 
and  I  shall  not  attempt  it,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it 
bears  upon  laboratory  mstruction.  I  believe  that  the 
medical  school  should  make  the  future  physician  absorb 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  beet  medical  science  of  the 
day  and  ^ve  him  a  certain  initial  skill  and  dexterity 
in  carrying  out  the  fundamental  operations  of  the 
medical  art.  The  power  of  the  student  to  think  inde- 
pendently, to  digest  the  facts  he  has  absorbed  into  some 
current  theory  which  enables  him  to  absorb  more,  and 
thus  continuidly  upbuild  and  rebuild  his  science,  should 
be  iminterruptedly  stimulated  by  lectures,  conferences 
and  reading.  To  aid  this  constructive  work  labora- 
tories have  come  quite  generally  into  use.  Tltey  are 
not  research  institutes  at  bottom,  but  originally  a 
means  to  fix  and  illiuninate  through  the  senses  facts 
otherwise  meaningless.  For  the  average  student  the 
laboratory  is  a  review  as  well  as  a  fixative  of  data  which 
he  is  to  carry  with  him  and  upon  which  he  is  to  bufld 
his  professional  experience. 

To  those  who  are  inclined  to  daim  for  the  laboratory 
more  than  this  in  the  education  of  the  phjrsician,  I 
would  ask  to  consider  how  Uttle  of  medical  science  can 
actually  be  presented  there  to  the  student.  Certain 
functions  can  be  demonstrated  in  physiology,  certain 
processes  and  products  in  chemistry,  certain  anatomical 
facts  and  certain  parasites  as  etiological  factors  in 
patiiology.  The  prolonged  impact  of  untoward  con- 
ditions, the  alent  movement  from  health  to  disease, 
the  shadowy  boimdary  between  the  two,  who  can 
adequately  demonstrate  them  in  the  laboratory?  There 
tiiie  days,  months  and  years  of  disease  processses  must 
be  concentrated  into  minutes  and  hours.  Much  of  the 
laboratory  work  is  like  the  ward  visit,  a  fragment,  to 
be  pieced  out  through  the  agency  of  books,  lectures  and 
the  imagination. 

I  am,  of  course,  fully  aware  of  the  great  importance 
of  thoroughly  training  the  senses  and  the  powers  of 
observation.  The  chief  means  of  communication  of 
the  physician  with  his  patient  is  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses,  and  the  more  avenues  of  intercourse  are 
opened  between  him  and  the  diseased  body  by  in- 
creased delicacy  of  sense  perceptions  and  by  instru- 
ments of  precision,  which  aid  and  control  the  sense  im- 
pressions, the  more  precise  the  diagnosis. 

Lest  I  be  misunikrstood,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  brinnng  the  student  who  is  to  be  the 
futiue  practitioner  m  as  close  contact  with  laboratory 
research  and  its  immediate  fruits  as  possible.  For  he 
will  be  the  one  to  apply  new  points  of  view  gained 
experimentally,  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
disease.  Unless  he  gains  some  confidence  in  the  labo- 
ratory and  its  methods  and  is  ready  to  welcome  its 
fruits,  how  can  medicine  make  any  progress?  His  own 
contact  with  the  laboratory  should  be  for  him  a  strong 
support  and  create  in  him  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  science  over  the  problems  and  mysteries  of  disease. 
Its  influence  should  reach  far  beyondi  his  years  of  train- 
ing. When  in  practice  he  is  disturbed  by  the  confusion 
of  voices,  '^hich,  like  the  will-o'-the-wisp,  lead  neither 
here  nor  there,  or  when  he  is  perplexed  by  the  move- 
ment of  fads  imd  faEdiions  pointio^  now  in  one  now  in 
the  diametrically  opposite  direction,  when  he  comes  to 
realise  that  mum  of  his  professional  work  is  still  empiri- 
cism and  that  it  moves  from  precedent  to  precedent,  — 
he  will  look  bade  upon  fais  best  laboratory  work  witii  a 


feeling  of  relief  and  recognize  in  it  the  germs  ot  the 
science  of  medidne  where  his  results  came  true  if  he 
worked  accurately,  and  where  he  could  predict  the 
outcome.  This  power  to  predict  which  characterizes 
science  should  stimulate  the  trained  physician  to  urge 
on  in  every  way  his  profession  toward  the  scientific 
ideal.  If  the  laboratory  succeeds  in  creating  a  desire 
to  aid  in  realizing  in  the  student  this  ideal  its  work  will 
be  well  done,  "niis  craving  to  place  his  profession  on 
a  more  and  more  sdentific  basis  will  lead  to  steady 
intellectual  growth  and  insight  and  a  proper  receptive 
attitude  toward  the  progress  of  science. 

Much  confusion  can  be  avoided,  I  think,  by  dasdfy- 
ing  laboratories  into  two  cate^ries:  those  that  incul- 
cate principles  of  medical  science  and  those  which 
subserve  dinical  diagnosis.  In  the  latter,  dinical 
medicine  or  medical  practice  seeks  to  lay  hold  of  Hie 
acquisitions  of  experimental  science  and  to  utilize  them 
in  the  interpretation  of  symptoms.  The  clinical  or 
hospital  laboratory  approaches  medical  problems  from 
the  professional  side  and  is  thus  an  extension  of  medical 
practice  into  a  territory  where  science  and  practice 
meet  and  shade  into  one  another.  Here  the  future 
physician  should  receive  most  careful  training  when 
he  begins  to  direct  his  studies  toward  some  branch  of 
medicine.  For  this  important  stage  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  has  left  the  fourth  year  open.  In  this  year 
the  student  should  utilize  all  possible  means  of  combin- 
ing his  practical  training  with  the  more  analytic 
methods  of  the  laboratory,  and  e^loit  whatever  it 
may  offer  in  more  accurate  methods  of  making  and 
recording  observations.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
not  make  the  mistake  of  calling  this  research.  It  may 
later  on  shade  into  research,  but  it  is  at  first  simply 
increasing  and  perfecting  the  means  of  identifying 
already  well-known  disease  processes. 

We  are  just  now  passing  through  a  period  of  reaction 
agwnst  so-called  book  learning  which  is  likely  to  lead 
us  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  So  much  weight  has 
been  placed  upon  the  training  of  the  senses  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  neglecting  the  mind  behind  them.  It  is 
vaguely  assumed  by  some  that  laboratory  work  is  per 
se  research.  This  is  far  from  the  truih.  We  might 
with  profit  carry  on  researches  in  the  published  work 
of  others  without  entering  the  laboratory.  We  mi^t, 
on  the  other  hand,  spend  our  whole  life  in  a  laboratory 
without  acquiring  more  than  a  little  manual  and  optical 
dexterity.  We  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the 
training  of  the  observations!  powers  is  simply  develop- 
ing another  langua^  made  necessary  by  the  expansion 
of  medicine  as  a  biolo^cal  science.  Tlie  true  investi- 
gator may  have  but  imperfectly  trained  senses,  but  he 
may  still  succeed  in  discovering  and  opening  up  a  new 
country  to  us.  With  his  intwectual  power  to  grasp 
and  arrange  data,  largely  worked  out  by  others,  per- 
haps, he  Sn6s  his  way  through  the  imknown. 

In  our  zeal  to  further  the  educational  methods  of  the 
day,  there  is  just  as  much  danger  that  we  overload  the 
mind  with  too  many  sense  impressions,  as  with  too 
many  facts  gathered  through  the  medium  of  books. 
Have  we  not  heard  of  the  abeurd  waste  of  time  in  some 
laboratories  over  work  employing  laboratory  technic 
which  is  as  empty  as  the  written  page  to  many  a  stu- 
dent? Have  we  not  seen  many  a  laboratory  servant 
whose  senses  were  sharper  than  ours  on  occasion;  many 
a  butcher  who  detected  abnormalities  of  the  tissues  more 
quickly  than  we?  Yet  they  were  not  doing  research. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  concerning  the  true  in- 
wardness of  research.  It  does  not  consist  in  trained 
senses  alone.  It  is  a  quaUty,  an  attitude  of  the  intel- 
lect working  through  the  senses.  Claude  Bernard 
dearly  recognized  this  when  he  said:  "  He  who  does 
not  know  what  he  is  looking  for  will  not  lay  hold  of 
what  he  has  found  when  he  gets  it." 
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Thoufh  research  may  be  carried  on  and  is  going  on 
in  all  (Apartments  of  medicine  to-day,  yet  the  true 
home  of  the  investigator  is  the  modmi  laboratory. 
Here  we  have  a  kind  of  reproduction  in  miniature  of 
the  actual  field  of  work,  where,  by  means  of  physical, 
chemical  and  biological  methods  of  analysis,  the  prob- 
lem in  hand  may  be  reduced  to  as  simple  terms  as  pos- 
sible, or  at  least  confined  within  more  or  less  governable 
conditions.  When  it  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of 
maturity,  then  facilitiies  should  be  at  hand  which  enable 
the  investigator  to  approach  cautiously  the  very  com- 
plex conditions  of  actual  disease  in  the  hospital  and  its 
special  laboratories. 

The  university  medical  school  has  thus  two  duties 
to  perform, —  to  train  practical  men,  physicians  and 
health  officers,  and  to  encourage  the  few  who  incline 
to  research.  The  methods  of  training  for  both  coincide 
for  a  large  part  of  the  course,  but  they  must  eventually 
diverge,  the  practical  man  to  enter  the  actual  field  of 
conflict  with  disease  and  forge  his  weapons  as  well  as  he 
can  from  the  storehouse  of  the  world's  accimiulated 
experience  and  science,  the  investigator  to  continue 
his  struggle  with  tiie  stubborn  and  evasive  facts  of 
nature. 

To  carry  out  this  program  the  univeraty  school  must 
have  teachers  who  are  investigators,  well-equipped 
laboratories  both  for  large  classes  and  for  incuvidual 
advanced  wmkers.  It  must  have  satisfactory  stables 
and  operating-rooms  for  small  and  large  animals;  for 
the  experimental  and  observational  study  of  animal 
diseases  is  the  logical  outcome  of  laboratory  research. 
It  is  another  intermediate  station  on  the  way  to  human 
pathology.  It  frequently  presents  such  strikingly 
dear  solutions  of  difficult  problems  and  permits  us  to 
introduce  the  comparative  method  which  has  been  so 
fruitful  in  the  biological  sciences.  Closely  associated 
with  the  school  should  be  hospitals  and  clinical  labora- 
tories. Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  these  requisites  very 
briefly. 

The  truning  and  encouragement  of  research  as  wdl 
as  thorough  teaching  in  our  medical  schools  lead  by 
implication  to  the  doctrine  that  professors  should  be 
investigators  themselves.  For  the  purpose  of  elemen- 
tary class  work  it  may  be  maintained  that  it  is  enough 
for  teachers  to  instruct  with  the  aid  of  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  day.  But  what  shall  they  teach?  Shall 
they  go  no  faster  than  the  successive  editions  of  text- 
books allow,  or  shall  they  express  an  opinion  about  or 
actually  teach  the  newest  doctrines?  As  I  stated  b^ore, 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  is  covered  with  the  froth 
of  research  fermentation  of  several  years'  depth,  and 
the  latter  yields  about  as  much  genuine  knowledge  as 
the  froth  does  actual  fluid.  The  teacher  cannot 
well  sound  its  depths  unless  he  has  made  some  inde- 
pendent studies  of  his  own.  Then  he  will  be  able  to 
say  something  definite,  whether  he  has  been  at  work 
in  this  very  field  or  not.  His  critical  view  will  enable 
him  to  take  sides  and  be  positive  rather  than  negative 
in  his  teaching. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  maintuned  by  many  that  to 
teach  imdergraduates  the  latest  information  is  out  of 
place  or  at  any  rate  not  necessary.  All  that  they  need 
for  their  daily  subsistence  pertains  to  fundamental 
conceptions.  But  I  answer  that  we  really  know  little 
'  of  fundamental  conceptions  and  what  we  believe  we 
know  is  being  affected  and  modified  by  every  new  dis- 
covery of  any  value.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  theories  which  the  graduate  takes  with  him 
be  as  BOimd  and  withal  as  fresh  as  the  teacher  can  make 
them,  for  they  will  form  the  scaffolding  of  his  thinking 
for  some  time  to  come,  possibly  for  many  years. 

The  teacher  who  is  called  upon  to  direct  the  work  of 
students  who  are  beginning  to  feel  their  way  into  un- 
known territory  or  who  have  already  left  the  beaten 


path  far  behind,  must  of  necessity  be  an  investigator. 
Without  going  ahead  of  them  himself  his  coimsel  is  apt 
to  be  wavering,  and  at  times  he  feds  himself  wfaoUy 
helpless  to  advise.  In  other  words,  to  direct  research 
the  teacher  must  be  playing  the  chief  part,  while  his 
students,  of  whatever  rank,  should  take  subordinate 
parts,  all  definitely  working  toward  a  given  end.  Only 
by  such  co-ordinated  work  can  both  the  worker  and 
the  task  become  a  success.  The  teacher's  cf^tacity 
for  research  is  not  necessarily  measured  by  his  pro- 
ductivity. This  may  be  curteiled  by  his  iu^  stand- 
ards of  what  should  be  put  on  record.  At  the  same 
time  his  capacity  for  research  should  scmiehow  make 
itself  felt  throu^  those  whose  labors  he  is  directing. 
His  fruitfulness  should  be  manifested  throu^  them. 
If  a  teacher  remains  sterile  both  in  himself  and  his 
students,  he  has  missed  his  vocation. 

Of  importance  equal  to  that  of  an  eflident  body  of 
teachers  are  adequate  laboratory  facUities  both  for 
teaching  and  research.  Medical  scienoe  has  moved 
beyond  that  stage  when  a  student  could  be  kept  profit- 
ably employed  with  a  microscope  and  a  box  of  slides. 
With  the  growth  of  laboratory  methods  of  diagnosis, 
more  varied  and  costly  f^paratus  is  needed,  more 
space  to  place  it  and  more  laboratory  service  to  guard  it. 

In  research  the  demands  are  similar,  but  more  exact- 
ing in  certain  directions.  Some  still  believe  that  abun- 
dant space  and  work-room  with  cases  full  of  the  latest 
instruments  will  certainly  lead  to  i^^at  diaooveries. 
These  are,  to  be  sure,  necessary ;  but  without  the  motive 
power  behind  them  tiiey  are  more  than  barren;  they 
create  the  debts  rather  than  the  assets  of  research. 
This  motive  power  consists  of  enou^  assured  income 
to  carry  on  research  and  develop  the  research  powefs 
of  meritorious  students.  There  diould  aiso  be  ample 
means  for  laboratory  service.  Research  is  in  one  sense 
a  business;  the  laboratory  a  workshop.  Here  all  sorts 
of  processes  are  under  wav,  and  as  no  one  would  expect 
a  workshop  to  be  earned  on  with  only  a  foreman,  so 
a  laboratoiy  cannot  be  kept  in  use  witiiout  laboratory 
service,  ffitherto,  aasistanta  have  been  made  the 
motive  pow«  and  the  laborers;  but  this  system  diould 
no  loni^  be  maintained.  N»t  only  is  it  wasteful  to 
fill  the  time  of  asedstants  with  routine  manual  labor, 
but  it  is  wasteful  in  so  far  as  the  laboratory  is  dismem- 
bered at  the  end  of  each  year.  Every  laboratory 
should  be  in  working  order  even  if  all  assistants  are 
lacking.  The  trained  laboratory  servant  should  rq>- 
resent  the  routine  and  conservative,  the  assistants  and 
investigators  the  progressive,  element. 

With  the  growth  of  the  cost  of  research  it  becomes 
of  great  importance  to  exercise  care  and  selection  in 
admitting  men  to  research  positions.  Fortunately, 
there  are  not  many  collateral  attractions  in  a  life  erf 
research,  and  the  process  of  elimination  acts,  as  a  rule, 
automatically.  Still  there  is  danger  just  now  that 
some  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  caught  in  an  eddy,  or 
else  afraid  of  the  current  of  practical  life,  may  seek  the 
quiet  of  the  laboratory,  because  of  some  imagined 
taste  or  capacity  which  fails  to  materialise  later  on. 
It  is  far  better  not  to  have  any  research  workers  than 
poor  ones. 

The  leaven  of  research  which  has  so  oompletdiy  per- 
meated and  revolutionized  all  doctrines  and  practices 
of  mediaine  in  the  past  quarter-century  is  still  acting, 
and  no  one  can  foretell  now  it  is  going  to  mold  the 
medical  sdence  and  practice  of  the  coming  decades. 
No  one  can  foresee  what  it  is  going  to  do  with  tiie  medi- 
cal schools. 

There  will  come,  without  doubt,  much  change  in  the 
artificial  boundaries  of  the  present  so-called  dq>art- 
ments.  Created  for  purposes  of  teadiing  and  adminia* 
tration,  they  are  a  veritable  bane  to  the  investigator 
who  cannot  stop  mining  because  his  vein  happens  to 
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dip  into  another  man's  eaperficial  territory.  Even  in 
the  routine  of  teaching  many  changes  are  likely  to  come. 
I  believe  there  will  be  devdopmenta  in  two  main  direc- 
tions. The  present  laboratory  studies,  or  propedeutics, 
will  be  deepened  and  extended  in  the  direction  of  the 
more  exact  sciences,  or  toward  the  physical,  chemical 
and  biological  work  of  the  university  proi)er.  As  a 
necessary  result  of  this  movement  much  of  the  work 
now  done  by  these  departments  will  move  forward  into 
clinical  memcine  and  surgery,  and  there  will  be  a  corre- 
sponding growth  and  strengthening  of  the  clinical  and 
pathological  laboratories  of  the  hoa>itals.  To  illus- 
trate: Much  of  what  is  tau^t  to-day  in  pathology 
belongs  to  clinical  medicine  and  surgery,  for  it  is  largely 
speciu  and  diagnostic  in  character.  "Die  pathologist  is 
now  the  servant  of  the  physician  and  surgeon  in  com- 
pleting and  rectifying  their  diagnoses.  The  pathologist 
of  the  future  will  deal  with  more  general  phenomena 
derived  from  experimental  and  comparative  data,  just 
as  the  physiologist  has  moved  onward,  or  backward  if 
you  please,  into  general  and  comparative  physiology. 
Similarly,  the  burden  of  other  now  scientific  depart- 
ments will  be  shifted  into  the  more  practical  branches 
to  make  way  for  more  fundam«ital  problems.  The 
logioal  outcome  of  sudi  a  re-airangonent  of  studies 
would  be  eventuallv  a  o^ege  course  arranged  wliolly 
with  a  view  toward  medicine  and  sanitary  science,  in 
which  the  bulk  of  the  present  early  studies  of  the  medi- 
cal school  would  find  a  place,  and,  secondly,  a  practical 
course  in  medicine,  surgery  and  sanitary  science,  in 
which  clinical,  hospital  and  public  health  laboratories 
would  take  a  prominent  part.  It  may  be  that  in  this_ 
way  the  time  and  energy  of  the  student  aiming  for  two' 
degrees  and  a  livelihood  could  be  saved,  while  the  effi- 
ciency and  scope  of  the  course  could  be  increased  at 
the  same  time. 

The  establishment  of  research  institutes  by  govern- 
mental authority  and  private  munificence  marked  the 
banning  of  a  new  epoch  in  medical  science  by  organiz- 
ing research  and  giving  it  an  assured  status.  The 
influence  of  these  institutes  upon  research  in  the  uni- 
versity medical  schools  will  be  watched  with  mudh 
inter^.  Unless  the  latter  take  a  more  definite  position 
and  furnish  opportunity  whereby  investigations  of  a 
more  serious  and  exhaustive  scope  may  be  undertaken, 
the  research  institutes  will  absorb  the  best  men  and 
the  highest  class  of  work  and  leave  research,  as  hereto- 
fore, a  by-product  of  the  schools,  often  desultory,  dis- 
continuous and  trivial.  To  avoid  this  impending  calam- 
ity, the  professors  should  be  relieved  of  various  routine 
duties  incidental  to  the  management  of  laboratory 
workshops.  There  should  also  be  appointed  investi- 
gators of  definite  rank  whose  teaching  should  be  subor- 
dinated to  research  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  will 
not  be  seriously  impaired  by  lon^  interruptions. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  dwell  briefly  upon  a  phase  of 
our  subject  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of 
all  and  toward  which  the  various  lines  of  our  discourse 
have  been  converging. 

The  relatively  large  endowments  given  to  medical 
education  and  research  in  recent  years  have  created, 
as  it  were,  a  trust  to  be  administered  by  the  medical 
profession  in  the  interest  of  human  society  in  the  broad- 
est and  highest  significance  of  the  term.  This  I  inter- 
pret to  me&a  that  we  must  endeavor  to  make  all  Advance 
in  our  knowledge  of  health  and  disease  common  prop- 
erty so  far  as  this  may  be  possible,  to  disseminate 
broadcast  the  benefits  of  research  into  t^e  laws  of 
health,  so  that  they  may  enter  into  and  form  an 
int^rai  part  of  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity. We  all  know  that  much  of  the  daily  work  of 
the  physician  goes  to  charity,  that  the  public  health 
authorities  and  sanitaiy  officers  are  but  scantily  com- 
pensated for  their  arduous  aitd  often  dangerous  labors. 


They  can  be  no  question  that  as  a  profession  medicine 
stands  at  the  head  in  disinterested  service;  but  there 
is  still  room  for  improving  the  relation  between 
medicine  and  the  public.    How  can  this  be  done? 

Perhaps,  next  to  the  education  of  physicians  of  the 
highest  standards,  the  immediate  duty  of  the  univer- 
sity medical  school  is  the  development  through  research 
of  preventive  medicine  and  sanitary  science  and  the 
education  of  ssLnitary  officers.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  best  way  Lo  which  our  debt  to  society  can  be  dis- 
charged, for  it  is  the  way  through  which  medicine  has 
moved  during  the  past  quarter-century  to  its  present 
commanding  position;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  way  of  least 
resistance  for  the  human  race  to  evade  or  mitigate  the 
penalty  incidental  to  advancing  civilization.  Preven- 
tive medicine  is  the  application  of  medical  science  to 
the  mass  as  well  as  to  the  individual.  It  attempts  to 
arrest  disease  before  its  momentum  has  carried  it 
beyond  the  means  of  help.  It  is  the  truly  modern  as 
contrasted  with  the  medieval  point  of  view. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  much  has  already  been  done 
in  the  development  of  preventive  medicine  and  sani- 
tary science.  It  will  be  claimed,  and  with  justice,  that 
more  has  been  done  than  the  public  is  willing  and  pre- 
pared to  accept  and  live  up  to.  We  know  that  to-day 
municipalities  continue  to  p)ermit  the  unnecessary  sacri- 
fice of  lives  to  epidemic  disease,  that  politics  is  per- 
mitted to  disorganize  efficient  boards  of  health  in  large 
and  small  communities  and  to  put  the  best  material 
interests  of  family  and  social  life  into  untrained  hands. 
We  know  that  the  public  continues,  in  spite  of  warn- 
ings, to  consume  noxious  drugs,  widely  and  boldly 
advertised  in  the  daily  press.  These  difficulties  are 
very  real,  but  they  should  not  discourage  us.  The 
medical  profession  is  in  a  sense  to  blame  for  this  con- 
dition; for  the  household  remedies  and  cures  of  to-day 
are  those  of  the  doctor  of  a  generation  ago,  and  the 
medical  practice  of  to-day  will  crop  out  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  next  generation.  Likewise,  the  indifference 
of  the  physician  and  health  officer  of  a  generation  ago 
is  reflected  to-day  in  the  attitude  of  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

The  university  medical  school  has  here  a  great  func- 
tion to  perform,  for  it  is  the  legitimate  source  of  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  hygiene  and  sanitation.  There  are 
few  problems  which  have  not  been  suggested  by  con- 
tact with  disease.  Sanitary  science  is  broad  and  rests 
upon  many  foundations,  and  tiie  means  of  disseminat- 
ing its  teachings  are  many,  but  its  origin  is  in  pathology. 
Without  the  stimulus  of  the  continual  presence  of  dis- 
ease its  problems  may  become  trivial  and  its  practice 
ineffective. 

The  university  medical  school  may,  in  still  another 
way,  hasten  the  diffusion  of  sounder  views  concerning 
health  and  disease  by  creating  more  interest  among 
the  educated  in  the  general  problems  of  pathology. 
This  is  but  the  obverse  of  physiology,  and  its  principles, 
once  scientific^y  founded  and  objectively  developed 
along  general  and  comparative  lines,  should  form  an 
attractive  study  in  all  biological  laboratories.  We  are 
stiU  some  distance  from  the  relization  of  this  suggestion, 
but  the  task  is  worthy  of  the  best  men  in  our  best 
schools. 

If  we  take  this  broad  view  of  the  work  of  the  univer- 
sity medical  school  and  try  to  put  it  into  effect,  medical 
science  will  come  out  of  its  somewhat  isolated  position 
and  take  its  proper  place  beside  the  other  sciences.  The 
work  of  the  physician  will  then  be  rated  more  justly, 
because  the  great  complexity  of  the  problem  of  health 
and  disease  wiil  be  more  appreciated.  His  services  will 
then  be  sought  more  frequently  before,  rather  than  dur- 
ing tHe  calamity  of  illness,  because  it  will  be  better 
understood  why  he  can  more  easily  forestall  and  pre- 
vent than  cure  disease. 
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SURGICAL  SHOCK  AND  COLLAPSE. 
The  subject  this  year  of  the  Hunterian  Lec- 
tures, delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Lockhart 
Mummery,  was  "  The  Physiology  and  Treatment 
of  Surgical  Shock  and  Collapse."  Surgical  shock 
is  defined  as  a  condition  produced  by  exhaustion 
of  the  vasomotor  centers  and  the  resulting  fall 
in  blood  pressure,  and  collapse  is  a  similar  con- 
dition caused  by  hemorrhage  or  paralysis  of  the 
vasomotor  centers.  The  anesthetic  is  regarded 
as  an  important  element  in  the  causation  of  the 
shock,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the 
C.  E.  mixture,  and  ether  are  safer  anesthetics 
than  chlorolorm.  As  regards  treatment,  stimu- 
lants, and  especially  strychnia,  are  absolutely 
contra-indicated,  since  they  tend  rather  to  in- 
crease than  to  diminish  the  condition  for  which 
they  are  administered.  On  the  other  hand, 
compression  of  the  abdomen,  either  manually 
or  by  means  of  a  tight  abdominal  binder,  is  an 
extremely  effective  method  of  treating  shock 
in  all  cases.  A  further  development  of  this 
idea  is  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  peripheral 
resistance  by  the  application  of  external  pneu- 
matic pressure,  a  method  which  Crile  has  worked 
out  in  this  country  in  detail,  but  which  as  yet 
has  hardly  proved  practical.  Intravenous  infu- 
sion of  salt  solution  is  disappdinting  in  that  its 
effect  is  fleeting,  but  the  introduction  of  saline 
solution  into  the  abdominal  cavity  following  an 
abdominal  operation  is  a  good  method  of  com- 
bating shock.  The  administration  of  adrenalin, 
hemisine  and  ergot  promises  much  in  the  future 
since  the  experimental  evidence  of  its  efficiency 
is  apparently  established,  although  its  clinical 
trial  is  as  yet  undeveloped. 


As  a  means  of  preventing  shock  cocainization 
of  large  nerve  trunks  is  strongly  advocated. 
Morphine  should  be  used  more  freely  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  and  a  blood  pressure  chart 
should  be  kept  during  severe  operations  in  order 
that  treatment  may  be  given  promptly  if  re- 
quired. We  quote  Mr.  Mummery's  method  of 
treatment  as  follows: 

I  believe  the  best  line  of  treatment  in  the  event  of 
shock  occurring  or  threatening  during  an  operation  to 
be  as  follows :  If  the  operation  is  an  abdominal  one  the 
peritoneal  cavity  should  be  filled  before  being  dosed 
with  physiological  salt  solution,  and  if  a  aevoe  d^ree 
of  shock  is  already  present  hemisine  or  adrenalin  should 
be  added  to  this  solution  in  the  pnqwrtion  of  1  in 
40,000.  Whether  the  operation  be  an  abdominal  one 
or  not  a  firm,  tight  abdominal  binder  should  be  ^plied 
at  the  end  of  the  operation,  and  in  bad  cases  the  limbs 
shoidd  be  firmly  bandaged  from  the  extremities  iq>- 
wards  in  addition.  When  the  patient  has  been  put 
back  to  bed  the  foot  of  the  bed  should  be  raised  at 
least  12  inches  on  blocks  and  all  pillows  should  be 
removed  from  beneath  the  head;  the  patient  should 
be  kept  warm  and  some  good  form  of  nutrient  enona 
.should  be  administered  and  repeated  in  a  short  time. 
No  stimulants  should  be  given.  A  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  aseptic  ergot  should  be  given  at  the  earliest 
sign  of  shock  and  repeated  if  any  improvement  in  pulse 
tension  follows  its  administration.  Except  vdioe 
absolutely  contra-indicated  an  injection  of  morphine 
should  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  idiether 
pain  be  present  or  not;  and  if  there  is  any  restiessnesB 
afterwards  the  morphine  should  be  repeated.  If, 
in  spite  of  these  measures,  the  blood  pressure  remains 
low  and  the  patient  continues  in  a  dangerous  condition 
of  shock  a  solution  of  adrenalin  in  phyaiological  salt 
solution  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  20,000  should  be 
intravenously  infused  at  a  rate  of  about  three  to  five 
cubic  centimeters  per  minute.  The  intravenous  infu- 
sion should  be  continued  until  on  stopping  it  tiie  blood 
pressure  is  found  to  remain  at  a  safe  level.  In  bad 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  continue  the  infusion  <rf 
adrenalin  for  a  long  period,  but  it  affords  a  certain 
method  of  maintaining  the  patient's  blood  pressure 
and  therefore  his  life. 

In  collapse  following  severe  hemorrhage  intravenous 
infusion  with  physiological  salt  solution  should  be 
performed  as  soon  as  possible.  Tlie  amount  of  fluid 
introduced  into  the  veins  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  to  the  amotmt  of  Uood  lost.  Tlie  subsequent 
treatment  should  be  the  same  as  for  shock.  In  all 
forms  of  sudden  collapse,  including  the  collapse  of 
chloroform  poisoning,  the  intravenous  administration 
of  adrenalin  is  of  immense  value  in  imgi»ti"g  to  restore 
the  patient's  life.  This  drug,  by  raising  artificiaDy  the 
blood  pressure,  allows  the  heart  and  the  vital  nerve 
centers  to  resume  their  functions  very  eaaly.  It  riiould 
prove  of  great  value  in  resuscitating  drowned  persons 
and  in  other  similar  emergencies. 
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One  of  the  most  significant  advances  which 
have  been  made  in  the  general  domain  of  surgery 
within  the  past  few  years  is  the  study  and  atten- 
tion which  has  been  given  to  this  question  of 
surgical  shock.  It  is  apparent  that  much  of  the 
treatment  in  the  past  has  been  empirical  in 
character  and  possibly,  at  times,  harmfuil  in  its 
results.  The  experimental  method  has  rendered 
possible  the  theoretical  solution  of  many  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  and  it  remains  now  to  apply 
the  knowledge  so  gained  to  practical  medicine. 
When  this  is  completely  done,  the  surgeon  will  ap- 
proach his  patients  with  much  greater  confidence 
in  the  outcome  and  with  a  minimum  of  anxiety 
regarding  the  effect  of  his  operative  procedures. 


THE  LIBRARY  MEDICAL  MEETINGS. 

As  is,  perhaps,  generally  known,  a  systematic 
attempt  has  been  made  in  Boston  this  winter  to 
infuse  new  life  and  energy  into  its  medical  meet- 
ings. The  meetings  have  been  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Medical  Library  in  conjunction 
with  the  Suffolk  District  Branch  of  The  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  and  have  been  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  a  committee  of  three 
composed  of  Drs.  G.  W.  Gay,  F.  B.  Lund  and 
E.  P.  Joslin.  The  energy  of  this  committee,  com- 
bined with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  profes- 
sion in  and  about  Boston,  has  led  to  a  series  of 
medical  meetings  which,  in  point  of  attendance 
and  general  interest  aroused,  have  surpassed  any 
hitherto  held  in  the  city,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  such  occasional  gatherings  as  those  repre- 
sented by  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society.  The  attendance  at  these 
meetings  has  been  most  gratifying,  and  has  been 
remarkable  in  that  it  has  brought  together  men 
practicing  in  various  outlying  regions,  as  well  as 
those  near  at  hand  in  the  city  proper.  The 
number  in  attendance  at  any  one  meeting  has 
never  fallen  below  one  hundred  in  the  thirteen 
meetings  held,  and  has  twice  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred, the  largest  niunber  being  at  the  meeting  of 
January  11,  at  which  the  subject  of  medical 
charity  was  discussed. 

The  success  of  these  meetings  evidently  de- 
pends upon  several  factors,  which  it  is  well  to 
consider  in  the  years  to  come,  if  they  are  to  be 
maintained  at  the  high  standard  set  this  year. 
In  the  first  place,  a  few  men  have  taken  a  personal 
and  active  interest  in  the  success  of  the  meetings. 
This  has  no  doubt  required  much  work  and  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  time  on  their  part, 
and  this  must  always  be  the  case  if  medical  meet- 
ings are  to  appeal  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 


profession.  As  a  direct  consequence  of  this 
interest,  subjects  have  been  chosen  which  are 
in  the  forefront  of  discussion  and  which  are  of 
vital  interest  to  practitioners  in  all  branches  of 
medicine.  Those  chosen  to  read  papers  and 
take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  main  papers 
have  always  been  peculiarly  qualified  by  experi- 
ence for  the  task.  This  has  naturally  led  to  an 
authoritative  statement  of  opinion  on  many 
topics  now  more  or  less  in  dispute.  In  general,  it 
has  been  definitely  shown  that  medical  men  are 
quite  willing  to  come  to  medical  meetings,  pro- 
vided a  well  chosen  program  is  offered  and 
carefully  prepared  papers  are  read.  The  paucity 
of  general  discussion  is  somewhat  to  be  regretted 
in  these  large  meetings,  but  this  no  doubt  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  systematic 
presentation  of  a  general  subject  in  concise  form. 
We  have  no  question  that  a  like  success  will 
attend  meetings  in  the  future  provided  the  same 
general  methods  are  carried  out  as  have  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  during  this  last  winter.  This 
means,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  the  devo- 
tion of  a  few  men  to  the  preparation  of  the  meet- 
ings, careful  choice  of  topics,  and  of  men  to  dis- 
cuss these  topics  who  are  able  to  present  the  gist 
of  their  ideas  in  concise  form.  Any  relaxation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  meetings  in 
charge  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  apathy  which 
has,  heretofore,  too  often  characterized  our  med- 
ical gatherings.  This,  we  trust,  may  be  avoided 
in  view  of  the  excellent  example  set  by  this 
year's  committee  and  the  results  of  their  efforts. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 


Meeting  op  the  American  Society  of  Clini- 
cal SuBOERT.  —  The  American  Society  of  Clini- 
cal Surgery  meets  in  this  city  Friday  and  Satur- 
day of  this  week.  The  meetings  are  to  be  held 
in  part  at  the  Massachusetts  Greneral  Hospital  and 
in  part  at  the  City  Hospital,  and,  as  the  name 
of  the  society  imphes,  the  program  is  designed  to 
be  practical  in  character. 

Report  ok  the  Ohio  Hospital  fob  Epilep- 
tics. —  The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Ohio 
Hospital  for  Epileptics  shows  that  an  increased 
amount  of  scientific  work  has  been  accomplished, 
largely  through  the  equipment  and  opening  of  a 
new  laboratory.  There  have  been  autopsies  of 
sixty  cases.  On  the  clinical  side  the  history  of 
cases  has  been  amplified  and  the  records  filed 
for  ready  reference.  In  general,  this  institution 
shows  the  progress  which  is  everywhere  being 
made  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy. 
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boston  and  new  bngland. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases  in  Boston.  — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon,  April  19, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  27,  scarlatina  16 ,  typhoid  fever  3, 
measles  14,  tuberculosis  50,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  of  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  April  19, 1905,  was  18.43. 

Boston  Mohtautt  Statistics.  -=-  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  April  15,  1905, 
was  235,  against  204  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  showing  an  increase  of  31  deaths,  and 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  19.95.  Of 
this  number  119  were  males  and  116  were  fenuJes; 
230  were  white  and  5  colored;  138  were  bom  in 
the  United  States,  92  in  foreign  countries,  and  5 
unknown;  53  were  of  American  parentage,  153 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  29  unknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  follows:  Diphtheria, 
26  cases  and  4  deaths;  scarlatina,  23  cases  and  no 
deaths;  typhoid  fever,  3  cases  and  1  death; 
measles,  13  cases  and  2  deaths;  tuberculosis,  38 
cases  and  23  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases  and  no 
deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were  39, 
whooping  cough,  none,  heart  disease  30,  bron- 
chitis 6,  and  marasmus  6.  There  were  15  deaths 
from  violent  causes.  The  number  of  children 
who  died  under  one  year  was  38;  the  number 
under  five  years  55.  The  number  of  persons 
who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  64.  The 
deaths  in  public  institutions  were  79. 

There  were  9  cases  and  5  deaths  reported 
during  the  week  from  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 
Two  of  the  deaths  occurred  in  hospitals  to  which 
the  patients  were  brought  from  suburban  towns. 

A  Centenarian..  —  Ellen  T.  Quinn,  reputed 
to  be  one  hundred  and  four  years  old,  died  in 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  April  13. 

Report  of  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital.  — 
According  to  the  recently  published  report  of  the 
Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  total  number  of 
patients  has  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year, 
being  2,651,  an  excess  of  132  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  number  of  internes  at  the  hospital 
and  at  the  South  End  Branch  has  been  increased 
so  that  now  four  students  are  on  service  at  each 
place. 

Convalescent  Home  fob  Surgical  Tuber- 
culous Patients.  —  The  need  of  a  home  for 
surgical  tuberculous  patients  in  this  vicinity  is 


manifest.  The  present  convalescent  homes  are 
not  able  to  afford  the  reqiiisite  care  for  these 
cases,  since  it  is  impossible,  in  justice  to  other 
patients,  to  keep  them  sufficiently  long  under 
observation  for  definite  and  permanent  benefit 
to  result.  The  attempt  is  to  be  made  this  summer 
to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  a  home  where  such 
patients  may  be  treated.  To  this  end  it  is  pro- 
posed to  rent  a  tract  of  land  near  the  city,  to  buy 
a  portable  house  for  administrative  purposes  and 
two  or  three  tents  for  the  housing  of  patients, 
exclusive  of  pulmonary  cases.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  plan  will  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  permanent  place  of  some  .sort  for  the 
treatment  of  adult  surgical  tuberculous  patients. 

NEW    TOBK. 

f}RROR  IN  Diagnosis  of  Meningitis.  —  On 
April  9  a  young  girl,  thirteen  years  old,  believed 
to  be  suffering  from  cerebrospinal  menin^tis, 
was  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital  in  a  state  of 
coma.  She  died  the  following  day,  and  the  autopsy 
showed  that  the  trouble  was  not  meningitis,  but 
miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine.  The  exam- 
ination was  made  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Welch  of  Bellevue 
and  Dr.  Schultze,  coroner's  physician,  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Polk  and  other  membeis 
of  the  Health  Department's  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis commission,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  if  autopsies  were  more  generally  made  in 
the  case  of  those  supposed  to  have  died  from  men- 
ingitis, it  would  be  foimd  in  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  instances  that  death  was  due  to  some 
other  cause  than  this. 

Mortality  in  March.  — The  weekly  reports  of 
the  Health  Department  show  that  the  mortality 
in  the  city  during  the  month  of  March  represented 
an  annual  death-rate  of  20.55  as  against  20.26 
in  February  and  23.64  in  March,  1904.  Among 
the  diseases  in  which  there  was  an  increased 
fatuity  were  the  following:  The  weekly  avenge 
of  deaths  from  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis 
increased  from  37.5  in  February  to  91  in  March; 
the  weekly  average  from  scarlet  fever,  from 
15.75  to  19.5;  from  measles,  from  6  to  12.25; 
from  bronchopneumonia,  from  102.25  to  106.5; 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  from  174  to  187.75; 
from  diarrheal  diseases,  from  36.5  to  46.25;  from 
diarrheals  under  two  years  of  age,  from  30.25  to 
39.25;  from  cancer,  from  49.75  to  57.75;  and 
from  organic  heart  diseases,  from  112.25  to  114. 
Among  the  diseases  which  showed  a  decline  in 
mortality  were  the  foUowing:  The  weekly  aver- 
age of  deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup  de- 
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creased  from  45.75  to  31.75;  from  influenza,  from 
15.5  to  13;  and  from  pneumonia,  from  172  to  142.- 
25.  In  March  there  was  one  death  from  smallpox , 
as  against  four  in  February,  the  largest  number 
of  deaths  from  the  disease  in  any  one  month  for 
a  very  long  period.  The  corrected  death-rate 
for  the  month,  excluding  non-residents  and  in- 
fants under  one  week  old,  was  19.55. 

The  Children's  Villaqe.  —  On  April  16,  there 
were  held  the  formal  farewell  services  at  the 
New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  marking  the  change 
from  a  congregate  institution  of  "  The  Children's 
Village,"  with  its  cottage  homes  and  gardens,  at 
Dobbs  Ferry,  on  the  Hudson.  The  tract  of 
land  purchased  at  the  new  location  comprises 
three  hundred  acres,  and  the  work  there  will  be 
inaugurated  with  fifteen  completed  cottages 
capable  of  housing  twenty  children  each  in  home- 
like surroundings  and  under  the  care  of  a  "  house- 
mother." More  cottages  will  be.  built  from  time 
to  time  as  the  necessary  funds  are  provided. 
During  the  fifty-four  years  since  it  was  founded, 
in  1851,  no  less  than  39,000  neglected  children 
have  been  cared  for  by  the  asylum. 


CEREBROSPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

The  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health  issues 
the  following  statement,  dated  April  15,  with 
regard  to  cerebrospinal  menin^tis: 

"This  disease  was  first  described  as  epidemic 
in  Geneva,  in  1805,  and  appeared  in  1806  in  Med- 
field,  Mass.  This  well  iUustrates  its  migratory 
character,  —  from  one  continent  to  another  in  a 
year.  In  a  sporadic  form  it  sometimes  remains 
endemic  for  several  successive  years  in  a  region 
and  then  will  wholly  disappear  for  a  period  of 
years.  In  epidemic  form  it  is  very  erratic.  It 
suddenly  tenifies  a  community  in  widely  sepa- 
rated places  which  have  no  recognizable  relation- 
ship; in  cities  generally,  mostly  though  not 
exclusively,  in  unhygienic  localities.  It  rarely 
attacks  infants  or  the  aged.  It  is  an  infectious 
disease.  It  is  a  germ  disease,  and  the  germ  has 
been  arrested,  accused,  tried  and  convicted.  It 
is  a  communicable  disease.  Whether  or  not 
contagious,  is  the  most  urgent  question  of  the 
people.  It  is  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  best 
authorities  that  it  is  not  contagious,  although  a 
few  think  it  may  be  very  rarely  and  feebly  so.  It 
does  not,  like  contagious  maladies,  extend  from 
case  to  case,  or  follow  lines  of  travel  and  traffic. 
It  has  been  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  all  epi- 
demics that  a  good  majority  of  the  cases  have 
been  one  case  only  from  a  single  house.  Where 
victims  have  been  in  the  presence  of  other  cases, 
the  interval  between  such  exposure  and  the  time 
of  attack  has  varied  from  a  few  hours  to  several 
weeks.    While  it  is  believed  to  be  communicable, 


the  manner  of  its  communication  has  thus  far 
baffled  all  investigation.  The  numerous  theories 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  its  uncertainty. 

"  Being  epidemic  in  a  community,  the  influence 
which  determines  its  manifestation  in  houses 
widely  separated  has  not  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  why  it  so  often  attacks  one  member  of  a  fam- 
ily and  spares  all  the  others.  The  most  active 
investigations  are  being  pursued. 

"  Protective  measures.  —  Our  knowledge  of  this 
disease  being  so  limited,  we  can  only  be  guided  by 
such  facts  as  we  have.  The  disease  is  located 
primarily  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in  two 
bony  cavities  from  which  there  is  no  natural 
outlet.  Therefore  it  is  not  possible,  in  acute 
cases,  rapidly  fatal,  for  the  germ  to  escape  to  infect 
others.  Such  cases  reasonably  cannot  be  conta- 
gious. But  when  the  disease  is  protracted  and 
involves  the  ear,  the  nose,  or  the  lungs,  as  it  does 
sometimes,  it  is  equally  reasonable  that  the  dis- 
charges from  these  passages  will  contain  the 
infection.  Therefore,  all  these  discharges  should 
be  thoroughly  and  (Asolutdy  disinfected,  as  well 
as  everything  else  with  which  they  may  have 
come  in  contact.  Why?  Because  they  are  con- 
tagious. 

"  These  germs  are  of  feeble  vitality,  and  the  best 
authorities  do  not  believe  the  infection  can  be. 
transmitted  in  clothing  or  other  thingB;  hence 
quarantining  of  houses  and  inmates  is  not  thought 
necessary. 

"  Ninety-five  cases  were  reported  in  the  state, 
of  which  51  were  in  New  Haven  and  10  in  other 
towns  of  New  Haven  County.  The  remaining 
34  cases  were  scattered  in  five  other  counties  and 
in  ten  different  towns. 

"  The  epidemic  in  New  Haven  is  now  subsiding, 
as  usual,  with  the  approach  of  warm  weather." 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE   FILTRATION    OF  PC 

TABLE  WATER  ON  THE  DEATH-RATE 

OF  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Db.  Joseph  D.  Craiq  of  Albany  read  a  paper  be- 
fore the  Albany  Medical  Society '  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  considers  that  he  offers  sufficient 
proof  "  to  dhow  the  marked  influence  the  intro- 
duction of  filtered  river  water  has  had  in  dimin- 
ishing both  the  typhoid  cases  and  typhoid  deaths 
in  Albany,  since  the  use  of  such  water  began  in 
November,  1899.  An  average  of  285  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  per  year  for  the  years  1890,  1891, 
1892,  and  an  average  of  489  cases  a  year  for  the 
four  years  preceding  the  introduction  of  filtered 
water  falls  to  an  average  of  109  reported  cases  for 
the  four  years  following  such  introduction.  A 
typhoid  death-rate  of  2.3%  to  total  deaths  for  the 
years  1890,  1891,  1892  becomes  95%  for  the 
years  1901,  1902,  1903.  If  statistics  prove  any- 
thing, this  abstract  from  the  records  shows  con- 
clusively the  efficacy  of  the  Albany  filter  plant  in 
protectii^  the  people  of  Albany  from  the  ravages 
of  typhoid  fever."  And  yet  Philadelphia  is  still 
scourged  I 
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Deaths  reported,  8,048 ;  under  five  yearsof  «Ke,  828;  princi- 
pal Infectious  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  diphtheria  and  croup,  diarrheal  diseases,  whoop- 
ing cough,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consumption)  760;  acute 
lung  diseases  621,  consumptiou  365,  scarlet  fever  Ifi,  whooping 
cough  19,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  137,  smallpox  — ,  ervsipelas 
10,  puerperal  fever  16,  measles  18,  typhoid  fever  48,  diarrheal 
diseases  69,  diphtheria  and  croup  68. 

From  whooping  cough,  New  York  14,  Philadelphia  6.  From 
scarlet  fever.  Hew  York  7.  Philadelphia  8,  Baltimore  1,  Provi- 
dence 1,  Boston  2,  Cambridge  1.  From  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis. New  York  110,  Philadelphia  2,  Baltimore  8,  Boston  7, 
Lowell  4,  Lawrence  4,  Southbridge  8,  Worcester,  Lynn,  Haver- 
hill and  Attleboro  1  each.  From  erysipelas,  New  York  8, 
Boston  1,  Worcester  1. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  16,009,877,  for  the  week  ending  April 
1, 190S,  the  death-rate  was  15.7.  Deaths  reported  4,711 ;  scute 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  119,  whooping 
cough  106,  diphtheria  61,  measles  214,  smallpox  2,  scarlet 
fever  83. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  6.8  in  Handsworth  to  27.6  in 
Merthyr  TydBI;  Ix>ndon  16.1,  West  Ham  17.6,  Brighton  14.8, 
Southampton  19J6,  Plymouth  143,  Bristol  17.3,  Birmingham 


1641.  Leicester  12.8,  Nottingham  90.8,  Birkenhead  18.9,  Liver- 
pool 17.3,  Wigan  24.7,  Bolton  16.6,  Manchester  17.9,  Salford 
14.0,  Halifax  17.8,  Bradford  14.7,  Leeds  12.7,  Hull  13.8,  Shef- 
field 16.7,  Newcastle-OD-Tyne  19.7,  Cardlit  12.2,  Rhondda  17.1, 
Smethwick  16.0,  Wallasey  aJ6. 


XKTXOBOLOOICAL  BICOBD. 

For  the  week  ending  April  8,  in  Boaton,  according  to 
obsarrations  fumiahad  by  Sergeut  J.  W.  Smith  of  the  United 
SUtes  Signal  Corps : 
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*0.,  oloody;  C,  clear;  W.,  fair;  G.,  ft>g;  H.,  haav;  8.,  smoky; 
B.,  rain; T.,  thieatanlag;  N.,  snow;  — ,balowa«ro.  t  Indloatastnec 
of  rainfall,    a^  Maans  for  weak. 


SOCIETY  NOTICES. 

Medical  and  Cbirurgical  Facoltt  of  Maryland.— 
The  one  hundred  and  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  and 
Cbirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland  will  be  held  at  Baltimore 
April  %,  26  and  27,  1906.  Dr.  William  Osier  will  deliver  the 
annual  oration,  after  which  will  be  a  presentation  of  his 
portrait. 

Amkrican  Otolooical  Socibtt.— The  thirty-eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Otological  Society  will  be  neld  at  the 
Boston  Medical  Library,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  9  and 
10,  190J. 

Frxdxrick  L.  Jack,  tfeeretarf. 


BBCENT  DEATHS. 

Dr.  Julikn  Taintor  Wiluahs,  who  was  editor  of  the 
Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Obstrver,  died  from  apoplexy  on 
April  10.  He  was  born  in  1839  and  was  the  oldest  native  of 
Dunkirk. 

Dr.  J.  Wadsworth  Pbrrt,  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  died  on 
April  10. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  BECEIYED. 

Practical  Manual  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Dterine  Tliera- 

Seutics  for  Students  and  Practitioners.    By  H.  MacNaughton- 
ones.M.D.,M.Ch.   Ninth  Edition.    Dlnstrated.    NewYork: 
William  Wood  ft  Company.    1906. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Larynx  (Carcinoma  and  Sarcoma). 
By  Philip  R.  W.  DeSanti,  F.R.C.S.  New  York:  WUIiaffl 
Wood  A  Company.    1906. 

Guide  to  the  Examination  of  the  Throat,  Noae  and  Ear  for 
Senior  Students  and  Junior  Practitioners.  By  William  Lamb, 
M.D.C.M.  Bdin.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.  Ulustrated.  New  Yoric: 
William  Wood  A  Company.    1006. 

Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Oovemment  Labor- 
atorv.  Biological  Laboratory.  Protective  Inoculation  Against 
Asia'tic  Cholera.  (An  Experimental  Stady.)  By  Richard  P. 
Strong,  M.D.    Manila.    1904. 

Practical  Pediatrics.  A  manual  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  By  Dr.  S.  Oraetzer. 
Authorized  translation,  with  numerous  Additions  and  Notes, 
by  Herman  B.  Sheffield,  M.D.  Philadelphia:  F.  A.  Davis 
dompany.    1906. 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Nursing.  By  A.  Edward  Davis, 
A.M..  M.D.,  and  Bearaan  Douglas,  M.D.  lUnslnted.  Phila- 
delphia: F.A.Davis  Company.    1906. 

Studies  from  the  Department  of  Pathology  of  the  CoHege  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  VoU 
ix.    For  the  Collegiate  Year  1908-1904.    Reprint. 

Treatment  of  Aphasia  by  Training.  By  Charles  K.  Mills, 
M.D.    Beprint. 
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STRICTURE   OF   THE    RECTUM:     A    PLASTIC 

OPERATION  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN 

VARIETIES. 

BT    BOVABD    A.    liOTHSOP,    A.H.,   M.D.,    BOSTON, 

itwuteMi   Yintvv    5ur0«m,   Botbm  CUy  Haipilttl;    liutnuior  in 
Svrgtry,  Uanard  MiliaU  Sduol. 

A  STRICTURE  of  the  rectum  is  a  narrowing  of  its 
lumen  consequent  on  changes  in  the  wall.  It  may 
be  congenital  or  acquired;  the  former  type  is  rare 
and  the  latter  imcommon. 

Location.  —  The  terminal  portion  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract  is  the  anal  canal.  It  varies  from  1^  to 
2  inches  in  length.  It  is  kept  closed,  except 
during  the  act  of  defecation,  by  two  sphincter 
muscles.  The  lining  of  the  lower  portion  of  this 
canal  is  skin  and  that  of  the  upper  portion  mucous 
membrane.  Inserting  into  the  external  sphincter 
muscle  is  the  levator  ani  muscle,  and  in  close 
proximity  are  different  layers  of  fascia.  The 
vicinity  is  rich  in  blood  vessels.  The  portion  of 
intestine  next  above  the  anal  canal  is  the  rectum 
proper;  its  structure  resembles  more  or  less  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  intestine  and  its  chief  function 
is  that  of  a  reservoir.  By  far  the  larger  propor- 
ti<Hi  of  strictures  of  the  rectum  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  junction  of  the  rectum  and  anal  canal  and, 
consequently,  within  two  and  one-half  inches  of 
the  anus. 

Etiology.  —  From  an  etiological  point  of  view 
strictures  may  be  classed  as  congenital,  neoplastic 
and  inflammatory.  The  character  of  the  first 
two  types  is  obvious.  Strictures  of  an  inflanuna- 
tory  tyx>e  may  be  due  to  different  exciting  causes, 
all  of  which  tend  to  produce  the  same  result, 
namely,  a  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  which 
narrows  the  lumen  of  the  intestinal  tract.  Only 
the  inflammatory  strictures  will  be  considered. 

Strictures  of  inflammatory  origin  presuppose  a 
trauma  of  some  sort,  so  as  to  produce  a  mode  of 
entrance  for  micro-organisms  of  one  or  more 
varieties.  The  function  of  this  region  exposes  it 
to  trauma.  Its  mucous  membrane  could  be 
injured  during  the  passage  of  feces  or  by  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies  of  any  sort  which  may 
have  entered  the  rectum  from  above  or  from 
below.  Inflammatory  processes  may  arise  directly 
in  the  mucous  membrane  and  extend  to  deeper 
structures  of  the  intestine,  as  in  dysentery,  proc 
titis,  etc.  The  tissues  composing  the  wall  of  the 
anal  canal  are  subjected  to  considerable  motion 
and  often  undue  stretching,  as  well  as  being  the 
frequent  site  of  surgical  operation  for  one  cause 
or  another.  Injuries  and  diseases  in  neighboring 
organs  may  extend  to  the  rectum,  causing  lesions 
of  an  inflammatory  nature.  In  this  connection 
are  to  be  noted  suppurative  processes  in  the 
female  pelvic  organs  and  the  complications  which 
may  follow  labor,  also  venereal  disease  in  both 
sexes.  Diseases  about  the  anal  canal,  such  as 
abscesses  and  flstulie,  may  be  the  forerunner  of 
changes  resulting  in  stricture.  The  exciting 
cause  may  be  the  invasion  of  some  specific  organ- 
ism, such  as  that  of  tuberculosis  or  syphilis. 


The  various  inflammatory  diseases  above  noted 
may  give  rise  to  stricture,  all  acting  in  more  or 
less  the  same  way,  that  is,  all  producing  scar 
tissue  by  the  proliferation  of  young  connective 
tissue  and  young  blood  vessels.  The  majority 
of  strictures  are  preceded  by  ulcers  which  may, 
or  may  not,  heal  eventually,  but  occasionally  the 
proliferation  takes  place  underneath  the  mucous 
membrane,  in  the  walls  of  the  tract,  without  ulcer. 

The  location,  extent  and  form  of  the  resulting 
cicatrix  varies.  It  is  usually  at  the  junction  of 
the  rectum  and  anal  canal;  it  may  cause  com- 
plete obstruction,  but  generally  the  closure  is  only 
partial,  although  sufficient  to  be  serious  as  to 
prognosis  if  untreated.  A  tubular  stricture  is 
one  in  which  a  considerable  length  of  the  tract  is 
narrowed;  an  annular  stricture  is  one  whose 
depth  is  very  moderate  and  which  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  diaphragm  across  the  lumen  of 
the  tract.  This  is  the  usual  form  of  the  inflam- 
matory type  of  stricture.  In  addition  to  the 
scar  tissue,  secondary  ulceration  is  common  at 
the  edges  and  on  the  rectal  side  of  the  stricture. 

Symptoms  and  Signs.  —  The  progress  of  these 
cases  may  be  divided  into  two  stages:  (1)  ulcera- 
tive, (2)  obstructive. 

At  the  very  onset  there  may  be  a  latent  period 
during  which  it  is  impossible  to  observe  any 
symptoms  or  signs.  The  first  recognizable  symp- 
toms are  those  resulting  from  ulceration,  such  as 
pain  and  tenderness  and  the  appearance  of  mucus, 
pus  and  blood  in  the  stools.  These  may  persist 
throughout  the  progress  of  stricture  formation, 
but  generally  they  attract  little  or  no  attention 
until  the  signs  of  obstruction  set  in. 

Usually  a  patient  does  not  seek  medical  advice 
until  the  obstructive  stage  has  been  reached. 
Questioning  will  then  elicit  the  following:  A 
gradual,  increasing  constipation  relieved  by  in- 
creasing doses  of  cathartics  and  more  active 
enemata  until  even  these  fail  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result.  Longer  periods  without  stool 
follow.  Signs  due  to  ulcer  are  generally  present, 
namely,  pain  and  the  appearance  of  streaks  of 
blood  in  the  stool.  As  the  lumen  becomes  nar- 
rowed the  obstruction  is  greater  and  only  liquid 
feces  pass.  If  the  stricture  is  low  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  stool  may  be  affected,  but  not  other- 
wise. A  diarrhea  may  be  present,  the  result  of 
ulceration  and  of  a  proctitis  set  up  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  hardened  feces  above  the  stricture,  and  yet 
the  condition  be  one  of  obstruction.  If  obstruc- 
tion becomes  complete  it  is  due  to  impaction  and 
not  directly  to  the  stricture.  Efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  to  overcome  the  obstruction  give 
rise  to  further  symptoms.  The  bowel  above  the 
stricture  becomes  dilated  and  straining  may 
occasionally  cause  prolapse  of  the  rectum. 
Hemorrhoids  may  appear.  The  sphincters  may 
become  less  efficient.  The  anus  may  be  patulous, 
fissured,  and  the  site  of  a  trouble,  some  pruritus. 
Ischio-rectal  abscess,  fistula  and  ulcer  may  be 
present.  According  to  the  completeness  of  the 
obstruction  there  will  be  general  constitutional 
changes,  such  as  loss  of  weight,  anemia,  indi- 
gestion, abdominal  distention  with  dilatation  of 
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colon,  stercoremia  and  reflex  nervous  symptoms. 
In  extreme  cases,  the  signs  of  acute  intestinal 
obstruction  will  be  present. 

The  diagnosis  will  be  confirmed  by  supplement- 
ing the  history  with  a  local  digital  and  instru- 
mental examination.  Strictures  within  reach  of 
the  finger  can  be  discovered  readily  and  this  group 
will  include  the  greater  number.  The  various 
rectal  specula  will  be  of  service  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection.  The  deeper  strictures  can  be  dis- 
covered by  means  of  the  proctoscope.  Probes 
and  bougies-it-boule  will  enable  the  examiner  to 
ascertain  the  morphology  of  the  stricture. 

The  prognosis  as  to  cure  is  unfavorable  except 
in  very  simple  cases;  as  to  relief,  the  chances  are 
good,  but  it  is  generally  necessary  to  keep  the 
patient  under  observation  and  continued  treat- 
ment for  a  long  time.  If  left  imtreated  some 
cases  would  terminate  fatally  as  a  result  of  intes- 
tinal obstruction.  Other  cases  die  because  of 
complications  secondary  to  operation. 

Treatment.  —  The  indications  for  and  advan- 
tages of  the  different  methods  of  treatment  will 
be  only  very  briefly  considered.  Treatment 
should  be  directed  toward  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  inflammation,  the  healing  of  ulcers 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  constricted  part  of 
the  bowel.  There  are  palliative  and  operative 
measures. 

Palliative  treatment.  —  As  the  diameter  of  the 
stricture  diminishes  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  stools  of  softer  consistency.  This  can  bie 
accomplished  by  means  of  diet,  laxatives  and 
enemata.  Any  harmful  habits  of  the  patient 
should  be  given  up.  Rest  in  bed  may  lessen  the 
degree  of  inflammation  if  rendered  acute  by  any 
error.  The  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  admin- 
istered in  suspected  syphilis.  The  general  hygienic 
and  dietetic  care  of  the  patient  should  be  regu- 
lated. Sedatives  may  be  required  to  alleviate 
pain.  The  caliber  may  be  maintained  by  the 
use  of  rectal  bougies. 

Operative  treatment.  —  There  are  various  oper- 
ations for  the  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  rectum, 
the  choice  of  which  wiU  depend  upon  the  type  of 
stricture.  They  may  be  classified  as:  dilaJtation, 
proctotomy,  excision,  entero-anaxtomosis,  colostomy 
and  proctoplasty. 

Dilatation.  —  Dilatation  may  be  performed  at 
one  operation  (divulsion),  or  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  introduction  of  instruments  from 
time  to  time  (gradual  dilatation).  Divulsion  is 
attended  with  risk  of  rupture  of  the  bowel  with 
the  poraibility  of  serious  hemorrhage  or  infection. 
The  disadvantages  of  divulsion  outweigh  the  bene- 
fits and  only  in  exceptional  cases  should  it  be 
used.  Gradual  dilatation  is  safe,  often  most 
satisfactory,  and  will  be  found  usefid  either  as  the 
only  mode  required  or  in  conjunction  with  some 
more  radical  method  of  treatment.  It  is  the 
most  frequently  used  of  all  methods.  Dilatation 
is  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  bougies,  care- 
fully selected  as  to  shape,  material  and  size, 
passed  at  intervals  according  to  the  particular 
case.  A  patient's  occupation  need  not  necessarily 
be  interfered  with  during  treatment.    The  cali- 


ber of  the  stricture  may  be  bo  increased  in  many 
cases  as  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  practically 
all  the  symptoms,  but  the  treatment  generally 
has  to  be  continued  for  a  long  and  indefinite 
period.  After  cases  have  been  operated  by  radi- 
cal methods  the  caliber  can  he  maintained  only 
by  the  occasional  passage  of  bougies. 

Proctotomy.  —  Proctotomy  consists  in  incising 
the  stricture  partially  or  completely;  it  may  be 
done  through  the  rectum  (internal  proctotomy), 
or  from  without  (external  proctotomy).  Proe- 
totomy  is  the  commoner  of  the  more  radical 
measures  and  is  particularly  efficient  in  annular 
strictures.  The  internal  operation  is  simple  and 
consists  in  making  one  or  more  vertical  incisions 
through  the  stricture.  There  is  danger  of  hemor- 
rhage and  infection  so  that  this  method  should  be 
reserved  for  strictures  on  the  lower  two  and  a 
half  inches  of  the  canal.  Recurrence  is  the  rule, 
hence  the  necessity  of  subsequent  prolonged 
treatment  with  bougies.  Internal  proctotomy 
is  not  severe.  External  proctotomy  is  jwrformed 
generally  by  the  posterior  route  and  indydes  the 
division  of  the  strictiu^,  often  with  the  sphincter 
muscles.  It  affords  free  drainage  and  easy  con- 
trol of  hemorrhage  without  risk  to  life.  It  is 
moderately  eSicient,  but  the  control  of  the  bowels 
is  often  sacrificed,  and  the  wound  heals  slowly. 
Recurrence  is  the  rule  so  that  dilators  are  neces- 
sary. 

Excision.  —  Excision  consists  in  the  complete 
removal  of  the  stricture.  The  operation  is 
attended  with  rather  high  mortality,  and  recui^ 
renoe  in  the  operation  wound  is  the  rule.  It  is 
a  better  operation  for  malignant  cases.  Low 
strictures  may  be  reached  by  the  perineal  route; 
all  are  accessible  posteriorly,  the  operation  being 
practically  a  modified  Kraske.  FLstulae  are  fre- 
quent complications. 

Entero-anastomosis.  —  If  the  stricture  is  high 
in  the  rectum  an  anastomosis  may  be  made  be- 
tween the  sigmoid  and  rectum.  This  would  be 
efficient,  but  such  an  opportunity  rarely  presents 
itself  because  the  strictures  are  situated  so  low. 

Colostomy.  —  This  is  a  measure  of  last  resort, 
particularly  in  inoperable  malignant  disease,  and 
in  an  occasional  benignant  case  where  immediate 
relief  must  be  had  from  intestinal  obstruction. 
It  may  be  the  best  method  for  certain  extensive 
tubular  strictures. 

Proctoplasty.  —  This  consists  in  making  one  or 
more  vertical  incisions  through  the  stricture  and 
closing  the  wound  horizontally.  The  operation 
is  more  or  less  limited  to  cases  of  low  annular 
stricture  uncomplicated  by  ulceration  or  indura- 
tion. The  writer  has  discovered,  subsequent  to 
operation  on  the  case  here  reported,  two  cases 
in  the  literature.  Williams  of  Melbourne  did 
practically  an  internal  proctotomy  and  closed 
the  wound  horizontally.  It  was  reported  too 
early  to  determine  the  question  of  recurrence. 
Schwartz  (Presse  Medicale,  1894)  performed  a 
proctotomy  through  a  posterior  vertical  incision, 
closing  the  rectal  wound  in  a  similar  fashion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  review  of  all 
'benignant  cases  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  that 
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there  is  no  perfectly  satisfactory  method  of  treat- 
ment. The  type  varies  so  much  that  there  can 
be  no  universal  method;  in  other  words,  the 
surgeon  must  decide  what  is  best  for  the  indi- 
vidual case.  AU  cases  tend  to  progress  and,  if 
operated,  to  recur;  hence  neglect  in  every  in- 
stance is  apt  to  be  serious. 

The  following  case  is  an  example  of  one  suitable 
for  rectoplasty,  which  was  performed  with  a 
technio  differing  from  any  previously  published, 
so  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer. 

Mrs.  D.  entered  the  Boston  City  Hospital  on  Nov. 
23,  1903,  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Belles.  She  was  a 
woman  fifty-three  years  old,  well  developed  and  well 
nourished.  Her  family  history  is  negative  with  the 
exertion  that  her  mother  died  of  carcinoma  of  the 
stomadi. 

Previous  history:  She  has  had  the  usual  childr^i's 
diseases  and  has  suffered  from  minor  conditions  which 
are  unimportant  in  this  hiatoiy.  The  first  trouble 
which  might  have  had  any  bearing  on  her  subsequent 
condition  was  the  presence  of  an  ischio-rectal  abscess 
twenty  years  ago.  This  abscess  was  of  considerable 
aae  but,'instead  of  coming  to  the  surface  so  as  to  rup- 
ture, the  collection  of  pus  was  gradually  absorbed  and 
there  was  no  surgical  intervention.  She  attributes 
her  present  trouble  to  a  sickness  which  began  twelve 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  while  at  stool,  ^e  suffered 
from  sudden,  severe  pain  in  the  rectum.  She  thought 
that  "something  was  torn."  For  the  next  few  days 
there  was  blood  and  mucus  at  stool  with  pain  and 
tenderness.  Ever  since  that  time  she  has  suffered 
from  an  increasing  degree  of  constipation.  She  re- 
sorted to  cathartics  of  different  kinds,  the  doses  of 
which  have  been  increased  from  time  to  time.  At 
intervals,  defecation  was  attended  with  pain  and  the 
occasional  appearance  of  streaks  of  blood  and  mucus. 
For  the  last  five  years  defecation  has  always  been  at- 
tended with  much  difficulty.  In  order  for  her  to  have 
any  movements  she  has  had  to  resort  to  enemata  to 
liquefy  feces.  Whenever,  for  any  reason,  she  has  had 
an  attack  of  diarrhea  she  has  felt  more  comfortable. 
At  times  the  abdomen  has  been  distended  and  she  has 
suffered  more  local  discomfort  at  the  time  of  her  periods, 
lliere  has  been  some  loss  of  wei^t;  the  appetite  has 
remained  good.  Her  general  health  is  beginning  to  be 
impaired.  There  is  no  venereal  history.  She  has  had 
five  children,  the  last  pregnancy  being  fourteen  years 
ago.  Labors  have  been  easy  and  completed  without 
the  use  of  instruments. 

Physical  examination:  Patient  appears  to  be  in 
fairly  good  general  health  and  is  not  emaciated  nor 
anemic.  The  general  physical  examination  is  nega- 
tive, llie  abdomen  is  not  prominent  and  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  is  soft.  There  is  no  tenderness  over  any 
abdominal  organ  nor  are  any  coils  of  intestine  visible 
throu^  the  abdominal  waU.  Inspection  shows  the 
anus  and  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  to  be  normal.  There 
are  no  dilated  veins  nor  h}rpertrophied  tissue.  The  anal 
canal  is  normal.  Both  sphincter  muscles  offer  the  usual 
degree  of  re^stance  to  the  examining  finger.  About 
two  inches  above  the  entrance  to  the  anal  canal  the 
finger  meets  a  resisting  membrane  stretched  horizon- 
talfy  across  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum.  This 
resisting  mass  is  smooth,  firm,  not  tender,  does  not 
bleed,  and  feels  like  cicatricial  tissue.  In  front  of  its 
center  a  depression  can  be  felt  too  small  to  engage  the 
finger  tip  but  it  will  admit  a  No.  18  French,  metal 
bougie-drboule,  the  passage  of  which  through  this 
depression  leading  to  a  small  opening  in  the  rectum 
causes  slight  hemorrhage.  There  is  no  deeper  resis- 
tance to  tiie  passage  of  this  instrument.    By  vagina 


there  can  be  fdt  a  small  mass  in  the  rectum  at  the 
point  of  bowel  constriction.  The  perineum  is  moder- 
ately lacerated  and  the  uterus  somewhat  enlarged,  but 
not  displaced.  The  pelvic  organs  are  practic^y  nor- 
mal. There  is  moderate  leucorrhea  due  to  a  slight 
degree  of  chronic  endometritis.  There  are  no  scars 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus  or  anal  canal  except  that 
due  to  lacerated  perineum.  There  are  no  luinary  symp- 
toms or  signs.  The  formed  feces  are  never  larger  than 
a  lead  pencil. 

From  the  history  and  examination  it  was  obvious 
that  we  had  to  deal  with  a  stricture  of  the  rectum 
situated  just  above  the  jtmction  of  ti^e  rectum  and  the 
anal  canal.  The  cause  of  its  formation  could  not  be 
definitely  determined.  It  appeared  to  be  of  the  annular 
type  and  it  had  advanced  so  as  to  leave  a  very  small 
lumen.  So  far  as  could  be  determined  it  was  of  inflam- 
matory origin.  There  were  no  signs  of  malignant 
disease.  It  appeared  to  be  a  moderat^y  thin,  horizontal 
mass  of  dense  cicatricial  tissue  with  shght  ulceration  at 
its  narrow  lumen.  It  was  thought  that  a  plastic  opera- 
tion could  be  done  for  the  relief  of  patient  which  would 
offer  some  hope  of  a  permanent  cure. 

Operation:  For  sevoal  days  the  patient  was  given 
liqiud  diet  without  milk,  and  cathartics  were  a£nin- 
istered  so  as  to  get  the  bowels  in  as  nearly  empty  a 
condition  as  posfflble.  At  time  of  operation  the  vagina 
and  anal  canal  were  rendered  as  aseptic  as  was  possible, 
relying  chiefly  therefor  upon  the  use  of  soap  and  water 
and  gentle  mechanical  deansing.  Ether  was  admin- 
isteicd  with  the  patient  in  the  dorsal-recumbent  pos- 
ture Githotomy  position).  The  sphincter  ani  muscles 
were  dilated  so  as  to  cause  temporary  paralysis.  A 
curved  incision  about  three  inches  long,  anterior  to  the 
anus  and  extending  transversely  across  the  perineum, 
was  made.  It  was  concave  anteriorly  and  the  extrem- 
ities were  near  the  openings  of  the  ducts  of  Bajrtholini's 
glands.  As  in  the  operation  for  posterior  colporrhaphy 
by  the  Tait  method,  the  vaginal  wall  was  dissected  for- 
ward and  upward  for  a  distance  of  about  three  inches 
so  as  to  expose  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum.  The 
hemorrhage  was  very  moderate.  A  steel  bougie-&-boule 
(French  No.  18)  was  passed  through  the  stricture  and 
the  tip  could  be  felt  through  the  rectal  wall  in  front, 
thus  giving  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  cicatricial  mass. 
While  the  tip  of  this  bougie  was  still  above  the  stricture, 
it  was  directed  so  as  to  press  the  rectal  wall  into  the 
wound.  With  a  knife  this  tip  was  cut  down  upon  and 
the  incision  enlarged  vertically  one  and  one-half  inches, 
so  that  the  rectum  above  the  stricture  could  be  ex- 
plored. Examination  showed  that  we  had  to  deal 
with  a  uniform,  circular,  constricting  mass  of  fibrous 
tissue  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  forming 
a  sort  of  diaphragm  horizontally  across  the  lower 
portion  of  the  rectum.  The  opening  was  situated  in 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  diaphragm.  The  bougie 
was  not  removed  but  bent  down  in  the  form  of  a  hook 
for  the  purpose  of  exerting  traction.  The  vertical 
incision  was  then  continued  downward  through  the 
stricture  making  a  cut  about  two  and  one-half  inches 
long.  The  margin  of  the  stricture  was  slightly  ulcer- 
ated. There  was  no  sign  of  malignant  disease,  and  the 
cicatricial  tissue  seemed  to  involve  all  the  layers  of 
the  rectum.  Working  through  this  vertical  incision,  a 
second  vertical  incision,  about  two  inches  long,  was 
made  in  the  median  line  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
rectum  through  the  stricture.  Ine  rectal  wall  in  the 
vicinity  of  thus  incision  was  freed.  The  upper  and 
lower  extremities  of  this  posterior  vertical  incision  were 
easily  approximated  so  that  the  incision  could  be  closed 
horizontally  by  the  application  of  five  sutures  of  No.  1 
chromicized  catgut.  After  this  the  anterior  incision 
was  closed  in  a  similar  manner  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
No  feces  appeared  in  the  rectum  during  these  manipu- 
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lations.  From  time  to  time  the  woimd  was  irrigated 
witi)  a  warm  saline  solution.  The  rectum  havine  been 
e^ut  off  from  the  perineal  wound,  this  was  closed  as  in 
the  Tait  method,  first  burying  a  continuous  strand  of 
diromicized  catgut  for  the  deeper  regions.  The 
external  wound  was  then  closed  with  six  silkworm-gut 
sutures. 

On  completion  of  the  operation  the  caliber  of  the 
rectiun  at  the  site  of  stricture  readily  admitted  three 
fingers.  A  rectal  plug,  four  inches  long,  made  by 
binding  together  ttiree  rubber  drainage  tubes  with 
iodoform  gauze  and  covering  the  whole  with  rubber 
dam,  was  inswted.  The  operation  wound  was  such 
that  no  recto-vaginal  fistula  could  follow  but,  if  the 
wound  had  suppurated,  only  what  would  correspond 
to  a  fistula  in  ano  would  have  resulted.  The  technic 
of  the  operation  was  not  difficult,  and  all  parts  were 
readily  accessible.  The  operation  lasted  about  one 
hour  and  patient  rallied  well. 

After-treatment:  After  operation  patient  suffered 
no  particular  discomfort.  The  diet  consisted  of  liquids 
without  milk  for  two  or  three  days  and  this  was  in- 
creased gradually  so  that  about  eij^t  dajrs  after  opera- 
tion patient  was  on  full  diet.  The  rectal  plug  was 
removed  on  the  fourth  day  and  the  rectum  irrigated 
with  a  warm  boric  acid  solution.  The  small  rubber 
tube  was  left  in  the  rectum  for  a  few  days  longer.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  the  silkworm-gut  sutures  were 
removed.  There  was  no  swelling  about  the  vulva  or 
rectum.  The  stitches  held  perfectly  and  the  wound 
healed  without  compUcation.  Distal  examination 
eliowed  plainly  two  horizontal  lines  of  sutures  in  the 
rectum.  The  bowels  were  kept  quiet  for  one  week,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  an  oil  enema  was  given  followed 
two  hoiu^  later  by  a  suds  enema.  After  that  date 
patient  was  ^ven  regularly  10  minims  of  fluid  extract 
of  cascara  three  times  a  day.  This  served  to  keep  the 
bowels  regular.  Patient  had  complete  control  of  the 
sphincter  muscles  and  the  formed  movements  were 
normal  in  size,  a  circumstance  which  had  not  obtained 
for  a  number  of  years.  Patient  left  the  hospital  about 
four  weeks  after  entrance. 

It  is  now  thirteen  months  since  operation.  Patient 
is  in  excellent  general  health  and  suffers  no  local  dis- 
comfort of  any  sort.  Her  bowels  are  regular  and  the 
stools  are  of  normal  size.  There  is  an  occasional  streak 
of  blood.  About  once  in  two  months  a  rectal  dilator 
has  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against 
any  tendency  to  cicatricial  contraction.  On  comple- 
tion of  the  operation  three  fingers  could  be  pa^ed 
readily.  At  the  present  time  the  same  fingers  can  be 
made  to  pass  the  site  of  stricture  with  some  difficulty 
Hie  line  of  suture  can  be  felt  as  a  slightly  constricted 
band.  During  the  last  six  months  there  has  been  no 
very  appreciable  contraction. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  method  of  treat- 
ment adopted  was  satisfactory  for  this  particular 
case,  and  it  should  prove  eiScient  in  other  stric- 
tures of  a  similar  type.  After  any  operation  for 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  it  is  wise  to  continue  the 
occasional  introduction  of  a  bougie  for  an  in 
definite  period. 


CHRONIC  GONORRHEAL  PROSTATITIS. 

BT   CSABLB8   OBEBNS   CUHSTON,  U.D.,   BOSTOH,   MASS. 

Therb  is  not  a  surgeon  who  does  not  almost 
daily  find  in  his  consultation  room  at  least  one 
man  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  turn, 
only  to  beg  of  him  to  rid  him  of  a  persistent  gleet 
which  has  resisted  every  conceivable  treatment. 


I  believe  that  but  few  surgeons  and  not  many 
general  practitioners  realize  how  often  the  unique 
cause  of  the  continuation  of  these  urethral  dis- 
charges is  due  to  the  involvement  of  the  prostate. 
If  one  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  reetal 
examination  of  this  gland  he  will  soon  discover 
how  frequently  it  is  the  seat  of  lesions  in  old  cases 
of  gonorrhea.  Fezzoli  believes  that  prostatitis  is 
a  nearly  constant  complication  of  gononhea, 
while  Casper  found  the  prostate  diseased  in  80% 
of  cases  of  chronic  urethritis.  Montagnon  made 
a  rectal  examination  in  100  patients  at  different 
stages  of  gonorrhea,  and  in  70  of  them  he  found 
the  prostate  involved,  while  Franck  of  Berlin, 
found  this  complication  210  times  in  210  eases. 
Our  own  experience  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
in  about  80%  of  patients  suffering  from  gleet  the 
prostate  is  involved. 

The  causes  of  this  frequent  complication, 
although  numerous,  can  be  classified  easily  under 
two  heads,  namely,  chronic  urethritis  and  pros- 
tatic congestion.  In  all  these  cases  presenting 
prostatic  lesions  one  will  always  find  a  certain 
degree  of  posterior  urethritis.  This  is  tlie  road 
that  the  infection  would  naturally  foUow  in  order 
to  reach  the  prostate,  and  if,  at  the  time  that  the 
posterior  urethritis  arises,  the  prostate  should  be 
in  a  condition  of  lessened  resistance,  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  gland  would  not  be  long 
in  taking  place;  what  in  the  beginning  was  a 
simple  congestion  rapidly  becomes  an  inflamma- 
tory process. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  ehronie  postoior 
urethritis  and  congestion  of  the  prostate  may  be 
rapidly  summed  up  as  foUows:  Poetetior  ure- 
thritis is  far  from  being  infrequent,  even  at  the 
beginning  of  gonorrhea,  and  Eraud  has  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  alvays  present  at  some 
stage  of  the  evolution  of  gonorrhea.  Colombini 
found  that  extension  of  the  gonorrheal  process 
to  the  posterior  urethra  occurred  during  the  fiist 
week  in  39.7%,  during  the  second  week  in  65%, 
during  the  third  week  in  62.15%  and  during 
the  fourth  week  in  84%. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  chronic 
posterior  urethritis  is  due  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  to  a  faulty  regime  and  still  more  to  defec- 
tive treatment,  especially  by  badly  employed 
injections  and  their  strength.  The  injection 
method  or  that  of  irrigation  has  become  k  la 
mode,  and,  as  always  happens,  it  has  been  carried 
altogether  too  far,  so  that  at  present  a  most 
salutary  reaction  is  taking  place  in  the  amount 
given.  Finger  compared  results  of  the  treatment 
by  injections  given  at  the  beginning  and  those  pro- 
cured by  injections  given  towards  the  decline  <rf 
the  disease,  and  is  absolutely  against  the  former 
method.  Montagnon  also  pointed  out  that  in 
several  of  his  cases  injections  prematurdy  given, 
or  badly  adminis-tered  played  a  most  evident 
part  in  the  irritative  process  of  the  deep  urethra. 

Beside  strong  injections,  strictures  {day  a 
most  important  part  in  the  genesis  of  chronic 
gonorrheal  prostatitis.  Their  mfluence  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  only  recently  that 
surgeons  have  realized  the  fact  that  the  stricture 
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Deed  not  be  very  tight  in  order  to  set  up  Berious 
disorders  back  of  it.  The  importance  of  stricture 
is  all  the  greater  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  causes,  both  of  the  chronicity  of  the  pos- 
terior urethritis  and  prostatic  congestion.  By 
retaining  the  exudates  in  the  posterior  urethra 
and  at  the  same  time  causing  the  treatment  of 
the  lesions  which  are  seated  here,  often  at  the 
beginning  of  the  gonorrhea,  to  be  more  difficult, 
posterior  urethritis  results,  while  causing  diffi- 
culty in  micturition  the  congestion  of  the  prostate 
gland  is  produced  and  maintained.  There  are 
many  sources  of  prostatic  congestion,  and  fre- 
quently the  congestion  is  one  of  neighborhood, 
whose  starting  point  is  in  the  bladder.  Not 
unfrequently  a  calculous  cystitis  will  give  rise 
to  prostatic  congestion  of  considerable  intensity, 
and  when  the  gonococcus  makes  its  apparition 
a  {NTostatitis  will  inevitably  result.  Inflammation 
of  the  anus,  rectum,  ischio  rectal  fossa,  hemor- 
rhoids and  obstinate  constipation  act  in  the  same 
way.  Other  causes  acting  by  direct  congestion 
of  the  organ  may  be  mentioned,  such  as  sexual 
excess  and  masturbation,  which  I  believe  to  be 
not  an  infrequent  cause  of  prostatic  disorders. 
Violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  and  bicycle 
riding,  must  also  be  included  in  the  list. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  mention  the  normal 
anatomy  or  histology  of  the  prostate,  and  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  call  to  mind  that  it  is  an  organ 
composed  of  glandular  and  connective  tissue,  that 
it  is  also  contractile,  its  muscular  elements  being 
under  the  control  of  the  erector  nerves,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  1898,  by  Mislawsky  and  Bormann. 
We  would  also  point  out  a  more  important  fact 
in  the  history  of  chronic  prostatitis,  namely,  the 
presence  of  minute  musc.ular  sphincters  placed 
around  the  opening  of  the  glands  into  the  ure- 
thra. Under  the  influence  of  an  inflammatory 
processus  of  the  urethral  mucosa,  the  contrac- 
tion of  these  sphincters  hinders  the  emptying  of 
the  cavities  of  the  glands,  and  consequently  sets 
up  a  stagnation  of  the  normal  secretions  in  the 
gland  from  which  results  glandular  dilatation, 
and  in  which  the  bacteria  coming  from  the 
diseased  urethra  find  the  pleasantest  possible 
conditions  for  making  their  home  and  multiply- 
ing. From  this  time  on  the  lesions  rapidly  mul- 
tiply, the  cavities  of  glands  becoming  filled  by 
epithelium  which  proliferates,  to  which  numer- 
ous leucocytes  become  added  and  which  also 
invade  the  interstitial  tissue. 

The  prostate  being  composed  of  glandular  and 
connective  tissue  it  is  quite  evident  that  both 
these  elements  may  be  the  seat  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, but  when  one  of  them  is  diseased  the  other 
does  not  remain  along  time  in  a  healthy  condition, 
so  that  {»t)statiti8  is  always  a  mixed  process,  with 
a  predominance  of  the  inflammation  in  one  or  the 
other  of  its  constituent  elements.  When  one  is 
accustomed  to  massage  of  the  prostate,  one  soon 
gets  to  learn  that  the  diseased  organ  presents  one 
of  two  types.  In  the  first,  the  gland  is  greatly 
enlarged,  soft  and  of  uniform  consistency,  pain 
on  pressure  being  very  slight.  In  this  case 
aoassage  will  express  quite  an  amount  of  flitid. 


In  the  second  group  one  finds  a  prostate  of  much 
smaller  size,  having  an  unequal  consistency  with 
indurated  foci  which,  on  pressure,  are  extremely 
painful.  In  this  class  the  amount  of  liquid 
secreted  is  small  and  sometimes  one  will  not  even 
be  able  to  express  any  directly  from  the  ^nd, 
but  on  the  other  hand  numerous  filaments  will  be 
found  in  the  urine.  In  the  first  class  of  cases 
inflammation  of  the  glandular  tissue  is  more 
marked  than  that  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  while 
in  the  second  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

The  few  autopsies  that  have  been  obtained 
do  not  allow  a  perfect  description  of  the  macro- 
scopic and  microscopic  lesioiis  which  are  present 
in  chronic  prostatic  gonorrhea,  but  from  what 
has  been  learned  they  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows:  On  section  of  the  prostate  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  normal  tissue  has  been  replaced  by 
an  areolar  tissue  filled  with  lacuna,  formed  by 
trabeei^ '  which  have  become  anastomosed  in 
every  direction  and  circunoscribed  the  areolse 
of  variable  size.  Small  cysts  are  frequently 
encountered  in  the  fibrous  tracts,  all  this  tissue 
being  impregnated  with  a  viscid  liquid,  and  some 
of  the  areolce,  which  have  developed  into  small 
cavities,  are  filled  with  muco-pus. 

Microscopically  the  glandiQar  and  intergland- 
ular  lesions  are  to  be  noted.  As  to  the  lesions  of 
the  glands  a  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
culs^e-sac  is  remarked,  which  fills  the  cavity  of 
the  gland  and  to  which  numerous  leucocytes 
become  added;  then  suppurative  destruction  and 
disappearance  of  the  epithelium  takes  place.  As 
to  the  interglandular  lesions  we  have,  first,  an 
infiltration  of  the  interstitial  tissue  with  leuco- 
cytes, and  then  a  periacinous  sclerosis  occurs,  and 
by  the  formation  of  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  ex- 
tends through  the  prostate  in  every  direction, 
marking  off  the  areolse  which  have  aJready  been 
referred  to. 

As  to  the  pathogenic  agents  of  all  these  dis- 
orders, it  must  be  iwimitted  that  they  are  numer- 
ous, but  the  part  played  by  the  gonococcus  is 
not  always  a  preponderant  one  as  might  be 
inferred.  The  microbiological  search  should  be 
undertaken  with  certain  precautions,  and  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  one  should  know  exactly  if 
the  pus  to  be  examined  really  comes  from  the 
prostate,  and  in  order  to  be  certain  on  this  point 
it  is  of  the  greatest  necessity  to  rid  the  urethra 
of  the  secretion  that  it  may  contain.  Conse- 
quently the  patient  should  be  requested  to  urinate 
and  thus  the  first  cleansing  of  the  canal  is  accom- 
plished. Tiien  an  abundant  urethrovesical  irri- 
gation is  given,  with,  for  example,  a  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,  which  the  patient 
should  expel  from  the  bladder,  and  if  it  does  not 
return  absolutely  clear,  a  second  lavage  should 
be  given.  Then  by  rectal  massage  the  prostate 
is  milked  and  the  secretions  coming  from  the 
culs-de-sac  of  its  glands  will  accumulate  in  the 
prostatic  urethra.  An  olive  bougie  is.  then 
gently  introduced  into  the  urethra  as  far  as  the 
prostatic  cul-de-sac  and  the  pus  brought  back  on 
the  bougie  must  necessarily  be  that  coming  from 
the  prostate. 
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The  pus  thus  obtained  may  not  contain  the 
gonococcus  as  might  be  expected,  because  this 
is  the  case  in  urethral  secretions  of  old  gonor- 
rhea as  well,  but  which  in  no  way  implies  that 
the  gonococcus  is  not  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
or  at  least  does  not  take  part  in  the  urethral 
and  prostatic  bacterial  flora.  °  It  often  happens 
that  in  the  same  patient  one  will  only  obtain 
several  negative  examinations  and  Anally  the 
last  one  will  be  positive.  Thus  may  be  explained, 
in  all  probability,  the  different  results  obtuned 
by  different  observers.  For  example,  Krogius 
only  found  the  staphylococcus  in  twelve  cases  of 
chronic  prostitis,  while  Finger  says  that  the 
gonococcus  is  sometimes  the  pathogenic  agent 
of  the  glandular  infection,  but  that  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  there  is  a  post-gonococcic  secondary 
infection.  In  30  cases  of  posterior  urethritis  and 
chronic  prostatitis,  Cohn  foimd  the  gonococcus 
in  one  case,  the  staphyloccus  in  11,  the  strepto- 
coccus in  3,  the  bacterium  coll  in  one,  some 
diplococci  in  2,  while  in  one  the  bacterium  present 
could  not  be  identified.  On  the  other  hand, 
Franck  found  in  210  cases  that  the  gonococcus 
was  present  in  179,  in  20  the  staphylococcus  and 
streptococcxis  were  foimd,  while  in  the  remaining 
11  only  leucocytes  could  be  discovered.  In  my 
32  cases  I  was  able  to  find  the  gdnococctis  ia'  19, 
the  secretion  in  the  remaining  13  contained  the 
streptococcus  twice  and  the  staphylococcus  11 
times.  It  may  be  said  that  no  matter  what  the 
pathogenic  agents  may  be,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  cause  of  such  different  results,  the  prostate  is 
invaded  in  the  same  way,  namely,  that  when  it 
presents  a  condition  of  lessened  resistance  it 
offers  the  same  lesions  which  manifest  themselves 
by  the  same  symptoms. 

Patients  who  come  to  the  surgeon  under  these 
circumstances  usually  have  had  several  attacks 
of  gonorrhea.  These  have  been  treated  badly 
and  the  patient  has  never  been  completely  cured. 
He  no  longer  suffers,  but  he  still  is  the  unfortunate 
possessor  of  a  little  drop  of  fluid  present  at  the 
meatus  upon  arising,  which  occasionally  almost 
entirely  disappears  and  then,  under  the  influence 
of  an  excess  at  the  table  it  increases  in  amount. 
Driven  to  despair  by  the  persistency  of  this  con- 
dition, or  preoccupied  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
symptom,  namely,  pwn,  he  decides  to  consult  a 
surgeon.  This  pain  affects  essentially  variable 
forms.  Sometimes  it  is  dull  and  gives  rise  to  a 
sensation  of  weight  in  the  perineum,  extendi:^ 
down  the  thighs  and  to  the  lumbar  region.  A 
cutaneous  hyperasthesia  has  been  noted  in  one 
case  by  Deniau  in  the  right  lumbar  region,  and  of 
the  buttock  on  the  same  side. 

In  other  cases  the  pain  is  not  marked  and  only 
occTirs  at  the  time  of  micturition,  and  here  the 
patient  will  complain  of  a  sensation  of  heat  when 
he  first  empties  the  bladder  in  the  morning,  this 
being  due  to  the  concentrated  condition  of  the 
urine.  The  pain  may  be  more  intense,  of  a  burn- 
ing nature,  and  occurs  at  the  moment  of  ejacula- 
tion, which  becomes  disagreeable  to  the  patient 
and  makes  him  fear  coitus. 

In  other  cases,  which  are  far  from  infrequent, 


the  patient  suffers  during  defecation.  The  sub- 
ject will  tell  you  that  when  he  goes  to  stool  he 
has  the  sensation  as  if  a  foreign  body  were  in  the 
anus  and  this  description  is  in  itself  so  speciiJ 
that  one  might  almost  make  the  diagnosis  on  it 
alone.  These  patients  are  constipated  and  every 
time  that  they  go  to  stool  they  feel  as  if  they 
had  a  large,  hard  fecal  mass  within  the  anus 
which  can  only  be  expelled  with  difficulty. 

Brides  the  pain  there  are  the  subjective  symp- 
toms, such  as  disturbances  of  micturition,  sexual 
functions  and  defecation.  The  urinary  distur- 
bances are  not  very  marked  and  simply  amount 
to  a  frequent  and  imperious  desire  to  empty  the 
bladder.  In  other  words  the  patient  is  unable  to 
stop  urinating  when  he  has  once  commenced  ot 
is  about  to  begin.  Another  symptom  which  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Watson,  and  which  is  occa- 
sionally met  with,  is  the  impossibility  to  urinate 
at  the  time  the  desire  is  felt,  the  patient  being 
obliged  to  wait  a  moment  before  the  stream  starts. 
This  may  be  classified  under  the  "  urinary  stutter- 
ing "  of  the  French  authors. 

As  to  the  genital  functions  a  decrease  in  aezual 
power  is  noticed  which  in  some  cases  may  be 
completely  abolished;  erection  is  incomplete, 
ejaculation  is  too  rapid,  while  the  sperm  is  often 
tinted  with  blood. 

Defecation  is  frequently  disturbed  and,  besides 
constipation  and  the  pain  which  have  already 
been  alluded  to,  there  is  another  phenomenon 
which  draws  the  attention  of  the  patient,  namely, 
at  the  time  that  the  fecal  mass  is  expelled  he  per- 
ceives a  few  drops  of  a  thick,  white,  or  yellowish 
liquid  come  out  of  the  urethra.  This  (Uscharge, 
that  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  pros- 
tatic ejaculation,  may  he  said  to  be  practically 
pathognomic  of  chronic  prostatitis. 

Frequency  of  micturition,  an  intermittent  flow 
at  the  time  of  defecation  and  a  decrease  of  the 
sexual  power  profoundly  affect  these  patients 
and  not  infrequently  conduct  them  to  an  ad- 
vanced degree  of  neurasthenia.  Guided  by  this 
symptomatic  ensemble  the  physician  should  at 
once  be  led  to  suspect  lesions  of  the  deeply-seated 
genito-urinary  organs,  and  he  should  make  it  a 
point  to  carefully  examine  the  prostate.  Tbeste 
are  two  ways  of  doing  this:  either  by  the  way  of 
the  urethra  or  the  rectum.  Catheterization, 
which  naturally  should  be  done  with  an  olive- 
pointed  bougie,  gives  nothing  that  is  absolutely 
characteristic.  It  has  been  said  that  ordinarily 
there  is  an  exaggerated  sensibility  of  the  pros- 
tatic region  and  that  the  bougie  wUl  bring  back  a 
little  pus  from  the  posterior  urethra,  but  all  this 
is  extremely  vague  and  only  shows  that  a  poste- 
rior urethritis  exists. 

More  important  are  the  sensations  perceived 
by  the  hand  which  guides  the  bougie,  which 
should  be  a  No.  15  French.  The  instrument  is 
gently  passed  down  the  urethra.  In  a  normal 
canal  the  hand  distinctly  perceives  a  jump  pro- 
duced by  the  olive  as  it  passes  through  the  inedian 
aponeurosis,  but  sometimes  a  sensation  of  con- 
striction will  be  felt  the  entire  length  of  the  pos- 
terior urethra  and  this  change  appears  to  be  in 
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ail  probability  due  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  prostate.  On  the  other  hand  the  passage  of 
the  bougie  will  allow  one  to  discover  the  stricture 
or  strictures  which  may  be  seated  at  different 
portions  of  the  urethra,  and  this  is  a  point  of 
capital  importance  as  regards  treatment.  Endo- 
scopic examination  has  been  tried,  but  is  of  little 
value. 

The  results  obtained  by  rectal  examination 
are  far  more  important,  although  opinions  differ 
very  greatly  re^irding  this  point,  some  surgeons 
considering  that  an  atrophy  of  the  prostate  is 
more  frequently  met  with,  while  others  believe 
that  a  more  or  less  pronounced  hypertrophy  is 
present,  and  as  far  as  my  personal  experience 
goes  I  should  say,  that  a  more  or  less  enlarged 
prostate  is  encountered  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases. 

Rectal  examination  gives  very  exact  indica- 
tions as  to  the  sensibility,  the  size  and  consistency 
of  the  gland.  Tenderness  on  pressiue  is  always 
present  to  some  extent,  and  in  tJie  greater  number 
of  cases  the  end  of  the  finger  pressing  on  the  organ 
produces  a  real  pain,  which,  sometimes,  is  localized 
exactly  to  the  point  on  which  pressure  is  exer- 
cised, while  at  others  it  is  felt  throughout  the 
entire  gland,  extending  down  the  penis  to  the 
glans.  Generally,  this  pain  is  not  very  intense, 
but  in  some  cases  moderate  pressure  of  the  finger 
is  intolerable,  and  then  I  believe  that  one  is  in 
the  presence  of  a  subacute,  rather  than  a  chronic, 
prostatitis.  The  increase  in  size  of  the  prostate 
varies  very  greatly  from  one  case  to  another. 
In  some  it  is  very  considerable,  while  in  others 
it  is  hard  to  make  out;  sometimes  the  entire  gland 
is  involved,  while  at  others  only  a  single  lobe  is 
increased  in  size.  As  to  the  consistency  it  also 
varies.  The  prostate  is  either  entirely  distended 
and  soft  to  the  feel,  or  else  one  finds  a  slightly 
hypertrophied  gland  presenting  several  indurated 
foci  which  are  very  punful  on  pressure.  This 
latter  form  appears  to  represent  the  type  in  which 
the  interstitial  tissue  is  more  particularly  in- 
volved, and  perhaps  is  the  one  most  frequently 
met  with. 

The  examination  of  the  discharge  is  of  help  in  a 
certain  measure.  One  naturally  would  not  have 
much  hesitancy  in  making  a  diagnosis  between  an 
acute  anterior  lu^thritis  and  chronic  prostatitis, 
but  occasionally  a  case  may  present  itself  in  which 
a  differential  diagnosis  between  chronic  anterior 
urethritis  and  prostatitis  must  be  made,  although 
this  event  appears  to  me  largely  theoretical, 
because  one  never  meets  with  an  acute  anterior 
urethritis  without  the  posterior  urethra  being 
involved  as  well. 

One  might  have  some  hesitancy  in  distinguish- 
ing the  ducharge  from  a  diseased  prostate  from 
certain  norm^  discharges  coming  from  the  ure- 
thra, or  the  gland.  Urethrorrhea  is  caused  by 
a  secretion  coming  from  Cowper's  or  Littr6's 
g;land8  and  is  composed  of  a  transparent  sticky 
liquid,  which  normally  appears  at  the  meatus 
after  an  erection.  This  liquid  resembles  in  no 
way  the  whitish  or  whitish  yellow  muco-purulent 
fluid  which  is  present,  especially  in  the  morning. 


in  chronic  urethritis  and  prostatitis.  Simple 
prostatorrhea  may  be  also  easily  distinguished 
from  the  fluid  coming  from  an  inflamed  gland, 
and  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  people 
who  give  themselves  up  to  illicit  practices.  The 
fluid  coming  from  the  former  is  transparent,  and 
microscopically  does  not  show  any  fat  corpuscles 
or  leucocytes,  while  in  the  case  of  chronic  prosta- 
titis numerous  leucoc}i«s  are  present  and  often- 
times also  the  debris  of  spermatozoids.  Sperma- 
torrhea is  easily  distinguished  from  chronic 
prostatitis  by  the  presence  of  numerous  active 
spermatozoids. 

All  this  is  quite  simple,  but  oftentimes  it  is 
quite  a  difficult  affur  to  make  a  diagnosis  be- 
tween a  chronic  posterior  urethritis  and  prosta- 
titis. If  a  patient  describes  a  prostatic  ejacu- 
lation, one  may  immediately  diagnose  the  case  as 
a  chronic  prostatis,  but  such  cases  are  of  extreme 
infrequenQy.  In  absence  of  this  symptom  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis 
between  chronic  posterior  urethritis  and  prosta- 
titis from  a  simple  inspecffcn  of  the  discharge, 
and  all  the  techniques  which  are  usually  em- 
ployed for  collecting  the  fluid  are  more  theoreti- 
cal than  real.  According  to  our  way  of  thinking 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  patient  who  presents  a 
drop  of  whitish  discharge  at  the  meatus  in  the 
morning,  accompanied  by  a  slight  increase  in  the 
frequency  of  micturition,  which  may  also  be 
sli^tly  painful,  is,  without  any  doubt,  the  subject 
of  a  cluronic  posterior  urethritis,  and  it  then  simply 
remains  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  prostate 
is  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  rectal  examination  of  the 
gland  will  complete  the  diagnosis  and  gives  us 
precise  data. 

From  its  immediate  complications  as  well  as 
remote  ones,  chronic  gonorrheal  prostatitis  is 
by  no  manner  of  means  an  affection  to  be  dis- 
dained. Inflammation  of  the  prostate  may 
give  rise  to  lesions  of  the  ejaculatory  canals  and 
by  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  seminal 
vesicles,  sterility  may  result.  It  not  infre- 
quently is  the  cause  of  relapsing  epididymitis 
and  it  may  also  be  the  means  of  keeping  up  a 
chronic  urethritis  which  cannot  be  cured  until 
the  prostate  itself  has  been  dealt  with.  Then 
again  prostatitis  quite  possibly  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  etiology  of  senUe  hypertrophy, 
although  on  this  point  nothing  definite  can  as 
yet  be  said. 

The  various  treatments  proposed  for  curing 
chrome  prostatitis  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
a  fairly  large  volume  would  be  necessary  should 
one  undertake  the  description  of  all  of  them. 
Without  attributing  as  much  influence  to  general 
treatment  as  was  formerly  given  it,  I  would, 
however,  point  out  that  in  a  measure  it  is  neces- 
sary. These  patients  should  be  advised  against 
violent  and  prolonged  exercise,  excess  at  the 
table,  and  in  drinkidog.  Their  genital  life  should 
be  carefully  regulated,  and  in  some  cases  hydro- 
therapy is  advisable.  Starch,  sulphur,  or  car- 
bonated tepid  baths  may  be  employed.  The 
rectal  pain,  which  is  often  quite  intense,  should 
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be  calmed  by  the  use  of  suppositories  contain- 
ing camphor  and  belladonna.  Another  excellent 
method  is  the  use  of  hot  water  injections  which 
act  on  the  prostate  through  the  rectal  walls. 
The  intestimd  mucosa  can  easily  support  quite 
high  temperatures  and  the  action  of  heat  on  the 
prostate  is  extremely  useful  if  kept  up  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time.  Simple  water  injections  at  a 
temperature  of  45°  or  48°  C.  may  be  ordered  which 
should  be  retained  within  the  rectum  for  about 
ten  minutes.  These  therapeutic  measures  may 
have  their  utility,  but  it  is  of  only  slight  value. 

Given  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  affec- 
tion the  foremost  therapeutic  indication  is  natu- 
rally to  empty  the  glandular  cvla-de-aac  of  their 
mucupurulent  contents,  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  massage  of  the  prostate  by  the  rectum 
is  of  the  highest  importance  and  fulfills  a  double 
r61e.  In  the  first  place,  massage  should  consist 
of  frictions  as  energetic  as  the  sensibijity  of  the 
gland  will  permit,  extending  from  the  periphery 
to  the  center  of  the  prostate  and  thus  one  follows 
the  direction  ot  the  excretory  canals.  The 
products  of  secretion  of  the  dilated  glands  are 
thus  milked  out,  as  is  proven  by  the  appearance 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  yellowish  white  liquid  at 
the  meatus. 

The  part  played  by  massage  is  purely  medhani- 
cal  so  far,  but  it  also  produces  contraction  of  the 
muscular  elements  of  the  prostate  and  by  modify- 
ing the  glandular  circulation  by  diminishing 
venous  stasis  and  increasing  the  arterial  circu- 
lation, absorption  of  the  exudates  still  remaining 
in  the  gland  takes  place.  The  patient  is  asked 
to  kneel  on  a  table,  or  simply  leans  over  the  back 
of  a  chair  and  the  operator,  after  having  inserted 
his  index  finger  in  a  rubber  cot  smeared  with 
glycerine,  introduces  it  into  the  rectum  with  the 
palmar  aspect  towards  the  prostate.  Friction 
is  then  commenced  from  the  periphery  to  the 
center  of  the  prostate,  as  we  have  already  indi- 
cated, and  should  be  particularly  carried  out  on 
those  points  which  are  more  hypertrophied  and 
painful  or  indurated.  The  energy  of  the  frictions 
shoiild  be  controlled  by  the  state  of  tenderness 
of  the  organ  and  the  intensity  of  the  pain  com- 
plained of  by  the  patient.  The  duration  of  the 
massage  should  be  from  three  to  five  minutes, 
which  is  quite  sufficient.  Carried  out  as  we  have 
indicated,  this  treatment  is  very  simple  and  in 
no  way  necessitates  any  special  installation.  The 
first  indication  of  the  treatment  is  fulfilled  and 
it  is  now  necessary  to  attend  to  the  urethra 
whose  inflammation  always  accompanies  that  of 
the  prostate.  Silver  nitrate  is  a  friend  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  should  be  used  in  the 
form  of  instillations,  which  cauterizes  the  poste- 
rior urethra  as  perfectly  as  is  possible  without 
setting  up  any  lesion  of  its  walb.  Casper's  ex- 
periments on  dogs  and  rabbits  showed  that  a 
1-50  solution  of  silver  nitrate  never  produces 
any  changes  which  would  result  in  a  cicatricial 
contraction  of  the  mucosa  or  the  submucosa. 
Silver  nitrate  carried  into  the  posterior  urethra 
may  also  act  on  the  prostate  itself,  because 
massage  may  allow  the  penetration  of  the  solu- 


tion into  the  orifices  of  the  excretory  canals 
of  the  gland  after  they  have  been  relieved  of  their 
secretions.  The  unfortimate  results  which  have 
sometimes  followed  the  use  of  silver  nitrate  are 
usuaJly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  solution  was  too 
concentrated.  As  to  the  pain  when  it  is  really 
sufficiently  intense,  a  solution  of  cocaine  may  be 
instilled  into  the  posterior  urethra  a  few  minutes 
before  the  nitrate  of  silver,  but  I  have  rarely 
seen  a  case  in  which  this  was  necessary. 

The  technic  is  simple.  An  olive-pointed  bougie 
preferably  made  of  flexible  black  rubber  such 
as  only  can  be  obtained  from  the  French  market. 
No.  15  or  16  French,  sterilized  and  smeared  with 
sterile  glycerine,  is  slowly  introduced  into  the 
urethra  until  the  hand  of  the  surgeon  feels  a 
slight  jump.  The  bougie  is  then  in  place  and 
the  olive  is  lying  in  the  prostatic  urethra.  By 
means  of  a  small  syrin^  containing  from  2  cc. 
to  4  cc.  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate  the  prostatic 
urethra  will  receive  the  desired  quantity  of  the 
caustic.  When  the  instillation  has  been  done 
the  bougie  is  withdrawn  and  the  patient  should 
be,  if  possible,  kept  in  a  recumbent  position  for 
a  little  while  and  should  be  instructed  not  to 
urinate  for  about  half  an  hour  unless  the  pain 
should  become  too  great. 

There  are  two  points  to  which  I  desire  par- 
ticularly to  call  attention,  namely,  the  strength 
of  the  solution  and  the  quantity  which  should  be 
instilled.  One  frequently  uses  a  1-20  solution 
of  which  from  10  to  12  drops  are  instilled  in  the 
posterior  urethra,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  just 
this  intense  treatment  which  has  lent  a  bad  name 
to  instillation.  I  always  commence  with  1-100 
solution  for  the  first  few  instillations  and  accord- 
ing to  the  case  increase  it,  little  by  little,  imtil 
1-50  is  reached.  The  latter  strength  has  always 
appeared  to  me  quite  sufficient  and  by  proceeding 
as  described,  the  patients  tolerate  the  instillations 
well.  As  to  quantity,  we  inject  2  cc.  which  is 
just  about  the  amount  requisite  to  cauterize  Uie 
entire  prostatic  urethra.  The  relatively  nuM 
strength  of  the  solutions  that  we  employ  have 
never  caused  any  marked  reaction. 

Such  are  the  principal  points  in  the  rational 
treatment  of  chronic  gonorrheal  prostatic,  and 
we  may  sum  up  as  follows:  Dilate  the  stricture 
or  strictures,  especially  those  seated  in  the  mem- 
branous urethra,  proceeding  with  delicacy  so 
as  never  to  cause  hemorrhage.  Secondly,  rectal 
massage  of  the  prostate  for  from  three  to  five 
minutes.  Thirdly,  request  the  patient  to  urinate 
in  order  to  wash  out  the  prostatic  urethra  and 
thus  remove  the  secretions  that  the  massage  has 
caused  to  accumulate  there.  I  beUeve  that  this 
is  quite  sufficient  and  preferable  to  large  irriga- 
tions of  potassium  permanganate  which  are  dirty 
and  often  produce  useless  traumatisms.  Fourthly 
instill  1  cc.  or  2  cc.  of  a  solution  of  sUver  nitnte 
into  the  prostatic  urethra,  at  the  strength  1-100 
for  the  first  few  times  and  rairidly  arriving  at 
1-50.  The  treatment  should  be  carried  out 
every  other  day  and  the  length  of  time  that  it 
must  be  kept  up  varies  verj'  considerably,  but  I 
have  rarely  met  with  a  case  where  a  cure  oould 
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be  accomplished  in  leas  than  six  or  seven  weeks, 
and  usually  about  three  months  is  required. 

The  results  that  I  have  obtained  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  excellent,  and  27  of  the  32  cases  thus 
treated  have  been  absolutely  cured.  I  say  this 
because  they  have  been  closely  followed  for 
periods  varying  from  eight  months  to  four  years 
after  all  treatment  had  been  stopped,  and  have 
been  submitted  on  several  occasions  to  the  beer 
test,  which  has  always  remained  negative. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND  FOR 
MASSAGE.* 

BT    KATHAHUI.   BOWOITCH    FOTTEB,    H.D.,    IfBW   TOUC, 

^««nii«iV  Phvneian  to  Uu  Ntw  York  Citu  HotpUal  and  to  Ou  Fmwk 
Hoipilal,  ContuUing  Pkytieian  to  th*  ffea  York  Statt  Hotpi- 
lalforlhtltuaiuaiCtntralltlip,  Tutor  mtladiein*, 
Colujitbia  Univertity. 

Thb  object  of  this  article  is  to  stimulate  interest 
in  supplying  the  blind  with  another  profitable 
means  of  livelihood,  massage. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time  by  quoting 
a  mass  of  statistics  in  order  to  show  you  how  many 
people  in  the  world  are  blind  and  so  unable  to 
support  themselves,  nor  do  I  intend  to  expound 
either  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  massage,  but 
what  I  do  wish,  is  to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  the 
work  which  has  already  been  accomplished  in 
tnuning  blind  masseurs,  and  to  suggest  a  few 
ideas,  so  that  some  of  you  may  be  interested  to 
help. 

I  had  planned  to  have  at  this  meeting  a  blind 
man  whom  Mr.  Hallbeck  has  been  kind  enough 
to  teach  massage,  so  that  he  could  show  you  prac- 
tically how  expert  and  skillful  a  masseur  a  blind 
man  can  become,  even  after  a  comparatively 
short  and  imperfect  training.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  man  in  whom  Mr.  Hallbeck  and  I 
have  been  interested,  is  in  Canada,  sick.  I  shall, 
therefore,  give  you  a  brief  summary  of  some  of 
the  results  of  teaching  massage  to  the  blind  in 
other  places  and  then  relate  the  main  facts  about 
his  teaching,  and  tell  you  how  expert  he  has 
become. 

Many  if  not  most  of  the  efforts  directed  toward 
utilizing  blind  peopie  for  pving  massage  have 
naturally  been  stimulated  by  the  custom  which 
has  existed  in  Japan  for  a  great  many  centuries, 
of  employing  blind  masseurs.  There,  the  blind 
have  enjoyed  a  special  protection  and  indulgence 
from  the  emperor.  They  have  been  exempt  from 
taxation;  they  have  formed  a  sort  of  guild.  Prac- 
tically all  the  massage  employed  in  Japan  is 
given  by  the  blind.  Most  of  them  learn  massage 
when  quite  young.  There,  a  very  complete 
treatment  is  within  the  means  of  a  jinrikisha  man 
or  ordinary  laborer.  A  treatment  costs  a  Euro- 
pean ten  to  twenty  sen.  The  masseurs  can  be 
found  in  almost  any  street  of  a  town  and  sum- 
moned to  the  person's  house,  or  their  services 
secured  at  various  depots,  or  at  the  large  hospi- 
tals and  clinics. 

Although  this  universal  custom  of  employing 

*  Bead  bafOTetlMMediqa)  S«otiou  of  Ow  N«w  Yor}c  Awivay  of 
Madiajiw,  Dm.  Mb  1904. 


massage  by  the  blind  in  Japan  has  existed  for  a 
great  many  hundred  years,  comparatively  few 
well-organized  attempts  have  been  made  in  other 
coimtries.  Most  of  such  attempts  have  been 
made  in  quite  recent  years  and  a  few  of  them  have 
been  reasonably  successful. 

In  Russia,  A.  v.  Goustowsky  *  mentions  that 
at  the  time  of  writing  (1900)  the  only  school  in 
Ehirope  where  the  blind  were  taught  massage  was 
in  St.  Petersburg.  In  this  school  the  pupils  were 
taught  anatomy,  physiology  and  massage  technic. 

Dr.  V.  Nadler,  director  of  the  Alexander- 
Marien  Blind  Asylum  for  Children  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, has  also  attempted  to  have  appropriate 
blind  pupils  taught.  He  regards  two  years  as 
necessary  for  the  study,  and  considers  it  advis- 
able to  teach  the  pupils  another  occupation  as 
well.  Their  teacher  is  a  medical  student  who 
became  blind  while  studying  medicine,  went  to 
Japan,  and  learned  massage  within  two  years. 

Mrs.  Z.  I.  Vengu4roff  began  teaching  massage 
to  the  blmd  in  St.  Petersburg,  May,  1903.  She 
selected  a  young  girl  who  was  bom  blind,  who 
learned  so  quickly  and  became  so  adept  that  Mrs. 
.Vengu£roff  was  encouraged  to  continue  her  work 
with  the  blind.  At  the  time  of  publication  of 
her  article,*  there  were  eleven  blind  pupils  at  the 
school.  Apparently  her  results  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  Her  ediibition  of  photographs  of 
the  blind  pupils  at  work  evoked  considerable 
interest  last  year  at  the  Congress  in  Paris. 

"  The  16th  of  May,  1903, 1  was  called  to  a  blind 
patient  who  had  a  fracture  of  the  arm.  The 
•plaster  being  removed,  I  began  massage.  After 
having  had  a  long  talk  with  my  patient  I  asked 
myself  if  it  were  not  possible  to  give  the  blind 
the  possibility  of  learning  massage,  in  order  to 
!make  them  able  to  help  their  fellowmen.  I  went 
to  the  Curator  of  a  Blind  Institution  and  expressed 
my  intention.  Soon  after  a  young  girl,  Miss 
;B.,  came  to '  me  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
learn  massage.  Miss  B.  was  bom  blind,  but 
the  difficult  task  that  she  undertook  was  facili- 
tated by  the  extremely  developed  feeling  that  she 
possesses,  a  feeling  that  we  who  see  find  almost 
supernatural.  After  having  once  been  present 
at  the  dissection  of  a  corpse  Miss  B.  was  able  the 
second  time  to  distinguish  the  different  organs, 
the  muscles,  etc.  As  to  the  bones  of  the  skull 
and  the  face,  she  could  show  the  very  smallest, 
and  astonished  the  examiners  by  her  answers. 
The  press  says  of  this  case  as  follows:  '  Yester- 
day at  the  school  of  massage  founded  by  Mrs. 
Z.  I.  Vengu^roff,  took  place  the  first  examination 
of  the  pupils  finishing  their  course  of  studies. 
The  pupils  knew  anatomy  and  physiology  exceed- 
ingly well  and  skillfully  performed  the  practical 
massage  at  the  Infirmary  of  the  school.  The 
inspector  especially  noticed  the  detailed  and 
judicious  answers  of  a  blind  pupil,  her  explana- 
tions of  anatomical  preparations,  and  her  techni- 

>  Consrte  Intomational  pour  ramAionition  du  aort  dw  aveuglea 
&  ParSr  Augnst,  IflOO,  quoted  in  Zeitsohrift  fflr  Diitetisoha  und 
FhynkaliKhe  Thenpie.     1902.     Band  t,  Heft  2.         _ 

'Quoted  from  her  pamphlet,  pa^  1?,  in  tji?  Eiaeignemflnt  4q 
maamsB  uax  tnvi^."    1904, 
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cal  knowledge  of  massage.  Evidently  this  spe- 
cialty may  help  those  unfortunate  creatures  to 
work  for  their  own  and  for  others'  benefit.'  As 
to  the  technical  ability  of  this  blind  pupil,  I 
aiways  heard  the  patients  in  speaking  of  her  say, 
'  Oh,  madam,  do  not  deprive  us  of  our  blind 
ang^.  They  are  not  hands,  but  the  balm  of 
life.'  As  to  her  accuracy  and  her  interest  in  her 
calling  one  would  wish  these  qualities  were  aa 
well  developed  in  thousands  of  masseurs  and 
masseuses  with  sight.  My  first  experiment  hav- 
ing succeeded  so  well,  I  have  now  eleven  blind 
pupils  at  my  school.  I  have  still  noticed  that 
the  blind  possess  an  astonishing  capacity  of  guess- 
ing the  sensibility  of  the  patients.  Having  made 
different  experiments  on  a  patient  suffering  from 
neuralgia  in  the  face,  I  found  that  the  blind  pupil 
after  only  three  or  four  trials  could  soothe  the 
pain.  Not  only  do  I  think,  I  am  convinced,  that 
massage  executed  by  the  blind  po^essing  so 
subtle  a  feeling  will  give  the  best  results,  and  the 
pains  taken  by  their  masters  will  be  recompensed 
by  the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  good 
deal." 

In  Sweden,  the  home  so  to  speak  of  massage, 
less  encouraging  results  are  recorded.  Professor 
Nycander  (Gotenborg)'  attempted  to  teach  the 
blind  or  partly  blind  for  about  six  years,  'but 
without  much  success.  He  found  it  difficult  to 
instruct  them  in  the  elementary  anatomy  and 
physiology,  because  he  had  no  text-books  with 
raised  letters. 

I  have  not  found  any  later  or  more 'encouraging 
accounts  from  Sweden. 

A  Monsieur  Stier,'  a  blind  man,  studied  mas- 
sage in  a  imvate  hospital  at  Bordeaux  for  about 
a  year,  and  then  settled  in  Paris,  practicing  there 
under  the  patronage  of  the  "  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy  pour  le  Bien  des  Aveugles."  He  became 
very  successful  and  was  highly  recommended, 
receiving  as  much  as  twenty  francs  for  a  single 
treatment.    He  died  suddenly  a  few  months  ago. 

The  Association  Valentin  Hafiy  sent  me  an 
illustrated  postal  card  showing  a  number  of 
different  ways  of  employing  the  blind.  One  of 
the  illustrations  was  of  a  masseur  giving  massage. 

Major  J.  Matipion,  in  a  short  article  in  Le 
Journal  de  Midecine  de  Bordeaux  Nov.  22, 1903, 
No.  47,  page  755,  appeals  for  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  quotes  some  of  the  results  obtained  in 
Brussels. 

A  free  school  has  been  started  there  by  a  Dr. 
Daniel.  At  this  school  both  massage  and  medical 
gymnastics  are  taught  to  appropriate  blind  per- 
sons. A  committee  of  six  gentlemen,  some  of 
them  physicians,  recently  examined  a  small  class 
of  these  pupils  and  pronounced  their  work  excel- 
lent." 

In  Denmark,  Dr.  Moldenhawer,  in  the  King's 
Blind  Asylum  at  Copenhagen,  has  attempted  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  and  has  had  some  success. 

'nSSii**'''*  /5r  Di*tet'»<!l>8  und  Physikaliache  •Therapie.  1901 
—  1W3.  pAffB  124. 

*  Illtane  CoDKr^a  Nationml  d'Amutanee  publique  et  de  bienfais- 
??"*n'^l  B?»^'«  Iw  •"  7  Juin,  1903.  "  Awutanoe  et  EduM- 
*"?'T?fi?  Enfant.  ATOjglee,"  par  M.  Albert  lAon. 

lll«me  Concr^  National  d'Ajviistanee  publique  et  de  bienfais- 
Me»  pnvte,  B<»de*ux  ler  au  7  Juin,  1903,  pace  13.  "«»"»»- 


The   course   of  instruction   requires  about   ten 
months. 

In  Austria,  a  woman  was  taught  by  Dr. 
Kofranyni  in  Brunn.  After  four  months'  instruc- 
tion and  a  certain  amount  of  practice  she  found 
a  situation  in  an  institution  and  managed  to 
earn  about  four  hundred  maxks  a  year. 

In  Germany  we  find  several  isolated  attempts, 
none  of  which  are  very  striking,  except  in  Leip- 
zig. There,  Dr.  E.  ^^brecht,  in  1899,  began 
instructing  the  blind  in  massage,  and  some  of  his 
experiences  and  results  are  worth  attention.  In 
the  first  place  he  attempted  to  instruct  them  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  quite  as  thoroughly 
as  if  they  had  had  sight.  He  selected  twenty- 
four  persons,  six  women  and  eighteen  men. 
Thirteen  of  these  completed  their  course,  four 
women  and  nine  men.  In  selecting  the  pupils  he 
chose  those  twenty  years  of  age  or  older,  who 
were  energetic,  patient,  not  nervous,  and  affected 
by  no  other  difficulty  such  as  tabes,  tumor, 
weakness,  or  paralysis.  A  pleasant  appearance 
was  required  and  the  eyes  were  concealed  by  a 
pair  of  smoked  glasses.  He  naturtJly  attempted 
to  select  persons  of  good  muscular  development, 
with  strong  hands,  soft  fingers,  and  a  fine  sena- 
tive  touch,  which  had  already  been  trained  and 
developed  in  some  other  occupation.  The  pupik 
were  required  to  keep  their  hands  and  naik  per- 
fectly clean.  They  were  firet  instructed  in  tite 
elementary  facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  A 
text-book  for  nurses  and  masseurs  was  transposed 
into  raised  type.  The  skeletal  parts  were  ex- 
plained while  the  pupils  felt  the  bones  directly; 
and  afterwards  a  living  model,  one  of  the  class, 
was  employed  to  apply  their  knowledge.  The 
muscular  system  was  studied  first  from  plaster 
models  and  then  upon  the  living  body.  The 
circulation  and  heart,  nervous  system,  joints  and 
other  parts  were  studied  from  papier  mach^ 
models.  After  several  months  the  pupib  woe 
sufficiently  trained  to  be  able  to  undertake  prac- 
tical massage.  They  were  shown  the  various 
movements  upon  their  own  bodies  and  then  nude 
them  themselves  with  the  instructor  guiding  their 
hands.  He  also  had  them  give  him  massage 
while  he  corrected  their  manipulations.  Active 
and  passive  movements  were  also  taught.  Dr. 
Eggbrecht  was  struck  by  their  dexterity  wd  by 
the  fine  sensitive  touch  which  they  possrased.  In 
all  they  received  about  seventy-five  hours  of 
instruction  before  they  began  their  practice  upon 
real  patients.  They  then  went  daily  to  vaiions 
clinics  and  there  massaged  surgical,  neurological, 
and  gynecological  patients.  At  tl»  end  of  four 
months  they  became  quite  expert  and  gave  com- 
plete satisfaction  to  both  patient  and  physicians. 

The  effect  of  the  massage  upon  the  blind 
persons  was  excellent;  they  stood  the  exertion 
very  well,  gained  in  weight  and  strength,  and 
developed  a  great  interest  in  their  work.  Tlie 
solution  of  the  problem,  where  and  how  they 
were  to  obtain  regular  employment,  has  not 
been  so  easy.  The  author  emphasiEes  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  blind  masseur  connected  with 
each  of  the  various  clinics,  hospitals,  gymnasia, 
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baths  and  other  institutions,  of  having  a  certain 
place  in  a  town  where  the  patients  can  come  to 
the  masseur  for  his  treatment,  and  of  having 
telephone  calls  to  a  central  bureau  when  massage 
at  people's  houses  ia  desired.  He  speaks  also  of 
the  advisability  of  supervision  over  the  calls  for 
the  masseuses. 

It  is  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  most  perfectly 
organized  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  for 
the  education,  and  more  especially  for  the  subse- 
quent maintenance,  of  the  blind  as  masseurs. 
There  have  been  numerous  individual  attempts 
recorded,  some  more  and  some  less  successful. 
On  the  21st  of  May,  1901,  an  Institute  for  Massage 
by  the  Blind  was  incorporated  in  London.  The 
enterprise  has  already  successfully  trained  a 
number  of  blind  people,  just  how  many  I  have 
not  learned.  At  present  they  are  in  need  of  more 
financial  help  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent 
central  bureau,  where  the  blind  masseurs  may 
practice  their  treatments,  where  some  of  them 
may  reside,  and  where  calls  for  their  services  may 
be  received  and  responded  to.  Dr.  J.  Fletcher 
Little,  who  has  personally  superintended  their 
teaching,  informs  me  by  letter  that  almost  all  the 
women  whom  he  has  taught  have  done  well,  but 
that  greater  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
regard  to  the  men,  and  that  but  few  of  the  latter 
are  now  self-supporting.  In  Vol.  2,  No.  6,  of 
The  Blind,  April  20,  1904,  Dr.  Little  published  an 
article  embodying  his  experience.  He  says  the 
Institute  needs  more  financial  help,  and  appeals 
for  special  interest  in  individual  masseurs  by 
group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  so  that  they  may 
obttun  more  regular  employment.  He  regards  a 
three  to  six  months'  course  long  enough  to  fit 
them  for  this  occupation,  and  considers  them  then 
capable  of  competing  with  those  who  see. 

Turning  now  to  America  we  find  that  in  Boston 
there  are  two  blind  women  who  have  been  suc- 
cessfiil  in  their  efforts  at  massage.  One  of  them 
is  not  entirely  blind;  the  other,  Miss  S.,  lost  her 
eyesight  at  the  age  of  ten.  From  the  age  of 
thirteen  to  twenty  she  resided  at  the  Perkins 
Institute,  where  she  was  thoroughly  well  grounded 
in  elementary  science,  anatomy  and  physiology. 
She  paid  sixty  dollars  for  twenty  class  lessons  in 
naassage  (with  seeing  pupils)  and  also  took  a 
course  in  regulation  gymnastics  and  another  in 
medical  gymnastics.  She  subsequently  instructed 
nurses  in  massage  at  the  Danvers  Insane  Hos-. 
pital.  Dr.  Page,  the  superintendent,  speaks  of 
her  work  in  the  highest  terms.  She  has  worked 
for  several  years  twice  a  week  at  the  Out-Patient 
Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, under  Dr.  James  M.  Jackson.  She  now 
gives  corrective  gymnastic  instruction  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  three  mornings  a  week  and 
finds  that  she  can  give,  without  over  fatigue, 
from  three  to  five  treatments  a  day  to  patients  at 
their  homes,  receiving  two  dollars  per  treatment. 
She  works  about  eight  months  a  year,  and  says 
that  she  is  stronger  than  when  she  began.  She 
thinks  that  people  at  first  are  apt  to  be  rather 
prejudiced  against  the  blind,  but  that  later  on 
they   seem   to   overcome   this   prejudice*    She 


thinks  the  general  training  is  very  important  and 
that  it  is  better  for  the  blind  to  be  trained  in 
classes  with  seeing  pupils.  Miss  S.  is,  of  course, 
a  remarkably  bright  woman  and  would  have 
succeeded  in  any  work  which  she  undertook. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at 
Overbrook,  Pa.,  informs  me  that  eight  of  his 
pupils  have  been  trained  in  massage  either  at  the 
Polyclinic  or  at  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia. I  wrote  to  the  pupils  and  obtained 
replies  from  seven  of  them. 

(I)  E.  L.  C,  twenty-five  years  old,  blind  at  eight, 
from  an  injury.  Ent^ed  Philadelphia  School  for  the 
Blind  at  ten,  took  a  literary  course,  piano  lessons,  and 
learned  three  trades.  Spent  six  months  at  the  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  and  began  to  practice  massage  at  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  May,  1902.  Nme  tenths  of  his  work  he 
does  at  patients'  houses,  and  except  for  the  first  visit 
requires  no  guide.    Is  earning  about  SlOO  a  month. 

(II)  H.  L.  McD.,  recovered  his  eyesi^t  four  months* 
after  finishing  his  course  of  massage  at  the  Philadelphia 
Orthopedic  Hospital.    Is  now  a  successful  masseur. 

(III)  G.  C.  R.,  age  twenty-six,  blind  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  Studied  four  months  at  the  Orthopedic 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia  and  settled  six  months  ago  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  Is  now  paying  about  half  of  his 
expenses. 

(TV)  W.  J.  N.,  age  twenty-nine.  Lost  his  eyesight 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  just  before  graduating  from 
Jefferson  Medical  School.  Studied  massage  for  three 
months  and  began  massage  in  Philadelphia,  February, 
1902.  Has  been  self-supporting  for  over  a  year  and 
has  also  taught  massage  and  electrotherapy.  He 
employs  a  boy  as  a  guide. 

(V)  J.  S.  Blind  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Began  to 
study  massage  in  September,  1903.  Took  three  months' 
private  lessons.  Last  winter  was  reasonably  success- 
ful. Goes  to  patients'  houses  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  attendance. 

(VI)  W.  W.  L.  Became  blind  at  the  age  of  eleven.. 
Studied  in  Philadelphia,  worked  both  in  hospital  and 
outside  for  three  years  with  the  help  of  a  friend  who  is 
a  masseur.  Was  reasonably  successful  at  massage, 
but  went  into  business  and  has  been  fairly  sucoeerful 
in  business. 

(VII)  E.  W.  E.  Has  a  httle  vision  in  one  eye, 
enough  to  get  about  comfortably.  Studied  at  we 
Polyclinic  and  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Philadelphia 
for  three  months.  Practiced  for  three  months,  at  the 
German  Hospital,  settled  at  Williamsport,  and  did 
fairly  well.    Has  since  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  New  York  I  have  been  able  to  find  an  ac- 
count of  only  one  person,  a  Miss  P.,  who  studied 
and  practiced  massage  for  a  short  time  here.  She 
gave  it  up,  for  what  reason  I  am  unable  to  learn. 

My  own  limited  experience  is  about  as  fol- 
lows :  I  applied  to  the  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  some  three  years 
ago,  in  order  to  find  the  appropriate  blind  people 
to  teach.  He  suggested  my  searching  some  of 
the  charitable  blind  institutions  of  New  York 
City  and  I  did  so.  I  was  unsuccessful  in  finding 
a  suitable  pupil  at  the  blind  asylum  upon  Black- 
well's  Island,  and  I  then  interviewed  some  seventy 
or  more  individuals  from  a  list  of  the  blind  poor 
who  receive  a  small  yearly  allowance  from  the 
city.  Among  these  people  I  was  unable  to  find 
a  single  person  who  was  both  willing  and,  in  my 
opinion,  fitted  to  start  the  occupation.    I  had 
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already  consulted  Mr.  Axel  C.  Hallbeck,  a  mas- 
seur who  has  been  very  successful  here  in  New 
York,  and  in  April  of  last  year  he  sent  me  Mr. 
Arthur  Martineau,  a  French  Canadian,  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  blind  for  about  ten  years,  fairly 
well  educated,  intelligent,  formerly  a  bank-note 
engraver.  After  a  week  of  preliminary  trial, 
Mr.  Hallbeck  was  convinced  that  he  could  be 
taught,  and  gave  him  daily  one  or  two  hours  in 
lessons  and  practice  for  two  months,  until  the 
20th  of  June,  when  he  began  actual  practice  in 
the  wards  at  the  New  York  City  Hospital  upon 
Blackwell's  Island.  I  quote  Mr.  Hallbeck's 
account  of  his  instruction:  "  While  teaching  him 
at  my  home,  I  always  had  some  of  his  male  rela- 
tives present,  who  were  the  material  for  work. 
At  first  I  taught  him  general  massage  by  doing 
the  manipulations  myself  and  having  him  put  his 
hands  on  mine.  After  he  had  mastered  the 
general  massage  I  taught  him  local  massage  for 
special  purposes.  While  teaching  local  massage, 
the  greatest  difficulty  I  experienced  was  to  make 
him  confine  himself  to  the  necessary  region.  I 
used  to  make  him  place  his  right  hand  as  the 
upper  limit  for  massage  and  the  left  hand  as  the 
lower  limit.  We  applied  massage  for  imaginary 
cases;  for  instance:  False  anchylosis,  sprajns, 
muscular  rheumatism,  lumbago,  neuralgia,  c6ii- 
stipation,  etc.  At  the  same  time  I  taught  him 
anatomy  and  physiology,  at  least  the  most  neces- 
sary points  for  him  to  know.  I  taught  him  the 
form  of  the  skeleton,  excepting  the  inner  cranial 
bones;  I  taught  him  the  construction  of  the  joints 
with  ligaments  and  cartilages,  also  about  one 
hundred  muscles  and  the  principal  motor  and 
sensory  nerves.  In  regard  to  physiology  I  ex- 
plained to  him  the  process  of  the  digestion,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  function  of  the; 
nervous  system.  When  he  came  to  the  City 
Hospital,  after  having  practiced  with  me  one  or 
two  hours  every  day,  during  two  months,  he  com- 
menced real  work  and  soon  attempted  as  many 
as  nine  cases  every  day.  He  treated  patients  of 
hemiplegia  contracture,  of  tabes,  of  neuralgia, 
of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  of  dyspepsia, 
constipation,  muscular  rheumatism,  lumbago, 
gout,  sprains,  false  anchylosis,  stiff  joints,  etc., 
in  great  varieties.  As  the  house  physicians  can 
testify,  Mr.  Martineau  was  very  useful  and  suc- 
cessful in  many  cases,  and  I  bBlieve  that,  as  an 
assistant  to  a  physician  or  surgeon  and  working 
according  to  their  instructions,  Mr.  Martineau 
will  be  of  great  value  as  a  masseur." 

Dr.  A.  G.  Bennett,*  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
New  York  Medical  Association  in  October,  1897, 
brought  out  an  interesting  point  from  his  corres- 
spondence  with  the  directors  of  a  number  of  the 
blind  asylums  throughout  America,  namely,  the 
very  small  percentage  of  blind  people  who  are 
self-supporting.  The  figures  he  quotes  are  at 
such  variance  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while 
to  read  them,  but  an  especially  suggestive  fact 
is,  that  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  blind  women 
are  able  to  support  themselves  than  blind  men. 

*  niladdpUft  Medioal  Joanwil,  VoL  i.  No.  10,   Muoh  0.  1898, 
p.  420. 


This  would  seem  to  add  some  importance  to  our 
idea  of  employing  them  in  massage,  because,  as 
is  quite  evident  from  the  few  instances  which  I 
quote,  the  women  have  been  especially  successful. 
Dr.  Bennett  also  urges  the  importance  of  one  or 
more  blind  masseurs  in  all  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
sanatoria,  insane  asylums,  private  retreats, 
gymnasiums,  Turkish  baths  and  the  like. 

In  what  I  have  already  quoted,  I  believe  that 
I  have  covered,  or  at  least  suggested,  most  of 
the  essential  points  in  the  difficulties  of  teaching 
the  blind  massage.  I  only  wish  to  emphasize  the 
very  special  importance  of  a  most  careful  selection 
of  the  person  who  is  to  be  taught,  since  upon  that 
the  success  of  the  project  will  most  intimately  de- 
pend. This  selection  can,  of  course,  be  made  only 
by  teachers  in  blind  asylums,  who  are  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  plan  and  in  perfect  sympathy 
with  its  aims.  The  great  necessity  of  a  thorou§jb 
fundamental  training,  in  order  that  the  blind 
masseurs  may  be  quite  as  intelligent  and  well 
trained  as  seeing  masseurs,  is  a  point  which  can- 
not be  too  thoroughly  emphasized. 

The  compensation  which  the  blind  masseur 
should  receive  for  his  services  in  private  practice, 
is  a  detail  which  I  do  not  feel  can  be  decided  off- 
hand. In  many  more  or  less  novel  business 
undertakings,  the  most  efficient  plan  to  intro- 
duce the  business  is  to  underbid  the  other  com- 
petitors. There  is  one  thing  to  be  considered, 
and  that  is,  a  great  many  patients  who  are  unable 
to  pay  large  fees  would  employ  massage,  and 
very  gladly,  if  the  expense  were  less. 

The  necessity  for  a  guide  if  the  masseur  is  to 
go  about  from  patient  to  patient  is  also  a  detail 
which  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  individual 
and  the  place  where  he  was  located,  as  you  may 
well  judge  from  the  examples  which  I  have 
quoted.  My  own  idea  of  the  special  utility  of  the 
blind  as  masseurs  is,  however,  that  they  should  be 
employed  largely  in  stationary  places,  such  as 
clinics,  hospitals,  bath  resorts,  gymnasiums, 
sanatoria  and  the  like.  There,  at  least,  they  are 
quite  as  independent  of  locomotion  as  the  sedng 
masseurs. 

No  doubt,  as  Miss  S,  of  Boston,  writes, 
nervous  people,  the  class  of  patients  who  are 
especially  apt  to  require  massage,  might  fed  a 
certain  repugnance  to  employing  blind  peoi^e, 
and  might  quite  naturally  be  made  more  nervous 
than  before  the  treatment.  You  will  note,  how- 
ever, that  Miss  S.  mentions  that  this  difficulty 
usually  vanished  after  the  first  visit.  Moreover, 
this  is  a  point  upon  which  custum  would  un- 
doubtedly alter  most  prejudices. 

In  one  country,  Japan,  the  blind  have  a  practi- 
cal monopoly  over  massage.  There,  massage  is 
cheap  and  within  the  means  of  all  classes.  The 
blind  are  protected  by  the  government,  self- 
supporting,  and  contented  with  their  lot.  This 
condition  has  persisted  for  centuries. 

In  four  countries,  Russia,  Bel^um,  En^and, 
and  Germany,  we  have  read  of  well-organised  and 
reasonably  successful  attempts  to  teach  selected 
blind  people  massage. 

Here  in  America,  the  only  definite  series  of 
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attempts  in  this  direction  which  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Allen;  but  there 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  very  strong  reason  for  expect- 
ing renewed  and  more  persistent  efforts.  I  am 
presenting  this  communication  to  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  merely  in  the  natm«  of  a 
preliminary  report,  in  the  hope  that  further  infor- 
mation and  assistance  may  be  forthcoming;  in 
the  hope  that  a  well  planned  scheme  may  be 
devised  for  providing  suitable  blind  people  with 
instruction  in  massage  and  for  furnishing  a 
practical  organization,  so  that  they  may  obtain 
continuous  employment  after  they  have  learned; 
in  the  hope  that  you,  the  physicians  to  the  various 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  sanatoria  and  homes  in 
New  York,  may  be  sirSciently  interested  in  the 
problem  to  find  places  in  some  of  these  institu- 
tions for  blind  masseurs  to  work  and  prove  their 
efficiency,  and  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  direc- 
tors or  superintendents  of  blind  asylums  may  see 
this  communication  and  select  appropriate  bUnd 
people  for  instruction. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  expressing  any 
personal  views  as  to  the  selection  of  appropriate 
candidates  for  such  instruction,  because  it  has 
seemed  to  me  the  few  hints  which  I  have  incor- 
porated from  England  and  Germany  are  much 
more  suggestive  than  any  I  might  make,  myself. 
In  closing  let  me  tell  you  how  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  patients  with  the  chronic  iulments  at  the 
New  York  Hospital,  were  the  services  of  this 
blind  masseiir  whom  Mr.  Hallbeck  was  kind 
enough  to  teach  for  me,  and  how  keenly  many  of 
them  missed  ius  services  when  he  left  the  insti- 
tution. You  are  all  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  massage  in  such  ailments  to  warrant  me 
in  emphasizing  its  utility.  I  only  wish  to  beg  of 
you  to  give  this  matter  your  attention  and  your 
co-operation  whenever  in  the  future  an  oppor- 
tunity occurs  to  further  its  accomplishment,  and 
so  gain  the  satisfaction  of  having  aided  some  poor 
blind  person  to  become  an  active,  useful,  inter- 
ested, occupied  and,  best  of  all,  indepencknt 
individual. 


CHRONIC   BRONCHITIS   IN   THE   ADULT    AS 
INFLUENCED  BY  A  CHANGE  OF  CLIMATE. 

>r   BDWAHD   O.   OTU,   H.D.,  BOaTOIT. 

It  is  a  fact  of  common  experience  that  chronic 
bronchitis  in  the  adult  and  elderly  person  waxes 
and  wanes  from  winter  to  summer  in  this  latitude. 
In  many  cases,  depending  upon  the  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  "winter  cough,"  as  this  malady  is 
frequently  designated  by  its  most  prominent 
symptom,  markedly  diminishes  or  quite  dis- 
appears during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year, 
to  recm:  as  the  colder,  damp,  changeable  weather 
of  late  autumn  or  winter  returns.  As  time  goes 
on  and  the  cough  becomes  more  severe  and  ex- 
tends over  a  greater  period  of  the  year,  emphy 
sema  is  developed,  so  that,  in  addition  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  paroxysms  of  coughing,  dys- 
pnea on  any  exertion  with  asthmatic  attacks 
increases  the  discomfort  of  the  patient. 


The  bronchitis  is,  of  course,  frequently  but  a 
symptom  of  degenerative  change  in  other  organs, 
but  from  its  insistence  and  the  suffering  it  entails, 
demands  the  first  therapeutic  consideration,  and, 
moreover,  the  climatic  treatment  of  the  bronchi- 
tis is  equally  favorable  for  the  underlying  causes. 

From  the  fact  that  the  cough  subsides,  or  is 
greatly  ameliorated  during  the  warmer  months 
of  the  year,  it  is  an  obvious  Inference  that  this 
improved  condition  can  be  maintained  through- 
out the  year,  if  we  can  transfer  the  patient  to  a 
similar  climate  to  that  of  the  warm  months  in 
his  own  latitude  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
In  other  words,  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  as  Thomp- 
son '  well  puts  it,  is  the  natural  disinfectant  for 
the  respiratory  passages,  and  "all  catarrh  will 
cease  when  the  air  tubes  have  been  thoroughly 
disinfected."  Therefore,  if  we  can  but  put  the 
patient  where  he  can  live  as  continuous  an  out- 
door life  as  possible  throu^out  the  year,  we  are 
not  only  affording  him  temporary  amelioration  of 
his  condition,  but  offering  him  a  curative  remedy 
as  well. 

To  advise  a  change  of  climate,  and  one  that 
must  be  repeated  each  succeeding  year,  is,  it  is 
true,  a  "  counsel  of  perfection  "  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  for  the  treatment  is  an  expensive  one 
and  involves  the  sacrifices  due  to  absence  from 
home  for  a  considerable  period.  There  remains 
a  minority,  however,  who  can  avail  themselves 
of  a  more  favorable  climatic  environment  without 
too  great  prejudice  to  their  domestic  or  material 
interests;  and  even  if  the  sacrifice  is  consider- 
able, the  compensation  is  commensurate  with  it, 
in  the  relief  obtained  from  the  distressing  cough 
and  the  ability  to  pursue  one's  occupation,  if  it 
is  such  as  can  be  conducted  at  a  distance  from 
the  "  office."  Furthermore,  one's  life  and  work- 
ing days  may  not  infrequently  be  prolonged  by 
the  winter  change  of  climate,  which,  again,  is 
ample  compensation. 

What,  now,  is  a  favorable  winter  climate  for 
chronic  bronchitis?  In  a  word,  that  in  which 
the  patient  can  pass  most  of  his  time  out  of 
doois,  in  a  pure  atmosphere.  A  moderately 
warm,  equable  temperature,  an  abimdance  of 
sunshine,  freedom  from  chilly  winds  and  dust, 
are  the  essential  climatic  elements.  The  humid- 
ity is  of  secondary  importance,  although  if  the 
cough  be  irritative  and  the  secretion  scanty  and 
tenacious,  a  rather  moist  atmosphere  with  warmth 
is  desirable,  as,  for  example,  Nassau  or  Palm 
Beach.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  secretion  is 
abundant,  a  drier  climate  is  preferable,  like  Aiken, 
S.  C,  or  Bedlands,  Cal.  In  not  a  few  cases,  a 
dry,  warm  inland  resort  of  moderate  humidity 
will  serve  well  both  classes  of  patients,  —  those 
with  scanty  and  those  with  abundant  secretion. 

Wherever  the  resort,  the  first  great  essential 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  the 
patient  is  enabled  to  spend  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  day  out  of  doors,  and  do  it  with 
comfort;  he  must  bathe  his  bronchial  tubra 
constantly  with  the  disinfecting  oxygen  of  a  pure 
air. 

>  Referanoe  Handbook  of  the  Uedi^  Soienoeo,  Vol.  II,  p.  407. 
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As  the  majority  of  chronic  bronchitics  who  seek 
a  milder  winter  climate  are  elderly  people,  it  is 
of  importance,  only  secondary  to  the  climate  it- 
self, that  the  accommodations  should  be  of  a 
known  excellence,  and  this  fact  should  be  deter- 
mined before  recommending  a  patient  to  any 
special  resort.  Further,  it  should  be  known  that 
a  reliable  physician  is  on  hand,  and  the  patient 
given  his  address.  A  secondary  but  important 
consideration  is  the  question  of  diversion  and 
recreation  in  the  resort.  Many  persons  used  to 
the  daily  routine  and  activities  of  their  regular 
occupations  become  uneasy  and  even  unhappy 
unless  they  can  find  a  substitute  in  some  form  of 
diversion  or  amusement;  it  is  well,  therefore,  to 
bear  this  fact  in-mind,  and  in  deciding  between 
several  resorts,  all  equally  fulfilling  the  thera- 
peutic indications  of  the  case,  to  consult  the 
tastes  of  the  patient  and  the  resources  of  the 
place. 


portions  of  the  country  offering  a  warm  winter 
climate  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  elsewhere, 
but  they  are  less  accessible  than  the  southern 
and  inland  resorts,  and  one  is  not  always  sure  of 
the  accommodations.  If  a  dry  atmosphere  is 
desired,  the  southern  Pine  Belt  is  to  be  chosen, 
or  some  of  the  inland  resorts  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. If  more  moisture  is  desired,  the  coast 
regions  or  islands  are  to  be  selected.  The  south- 
em  resorts  offer  excellent  accommodations,  and 
are  reached  with  comparative  ease,  and  Nassau 
in  the  West  Indies  is  only  a  short  sea  journey  from 
Miami,  Fla.  Bermuda  has  a  mild  climate  and 
most  attractive  and  varied  scenery,  but  the  voy- 
age occupies  two  days,  and  is  often  rough,  an 
insurmountable  objection  to  many  people. 

In  Table  No.  1  is  given  the  average  monthly 
temperature  of  the  four  winter  months  for  various 
resorts  above  mentioned,  together  with  the  rela- 
tive humidity,  the  wind  velocity  and  the  average 


Tabui  I. 


Dae. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  55.8 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.  57.2 

Palm  Beach  (Jupiter),  Fla;  67.2 
Tampa,  Fla.  62.2 

Nassau,  W.  I.  70.0 


Bermuda 

Pinehurst  and  South- 
ern Pines,  N.  C. 

Camden,  S.  C. 

Aiken,  S.  C. 

Augusta  (Summer- 
Tnlle),Ga. 

Summerville,  8.  C. 

Marietta,  Ga. 

Thomaaville,  Ga. 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Pasadema,  Lor  Angeles, 

Cal. 
Redlands,  Cal. 
Riverside,  San  Diego, 

Cal. 


AT.  RRI.. 

AT.  HO.  OF 

AT.  wmB 

■  UONTHLT 

TBUPKRATDRR. 

HUMIblTI 

CI.BABANI> 

TBUKSTT 

FOR4IUM. 

PAIS  DATS. 

PER  HOITR. 

Jan. 

F*b. 

Much 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Month. 

Mila. 

55.8 

58.1 

62.7 

71.0 

19.9 

6.6 

57.0 

59.9 

63.3 

63.4 

66.7 

68.8 

83.1 

24.2 

10.3 

58.6 

63.1 

66.4 

82.2 

24.7 

6.4 

69.0 

73.0 

76.0 

75.1 

"  A  land  of 
sunshine  " 

6.7 

62.5 

62.0 

63.9 

78.7 

21.2 

8.4 

64.8 
Average  winter  temperature  ranges  from  44°  to  66° 
or  70* 


Mean  winter  temperature,  45.16° 
48.8  45.7  50.2 


48.0 
47.5 
41.0 

52.7 
65.7 

65.0 
55.0 

66.9 


47.0 
46.8 
42.5 

52.1 
53.5 

52.2 
53.1 

64.7 


50.0 
46.6 
47.0 

56.6 
64.8 

53.5 
61.0 

66.1 
Table  II. 


54.0 

66.0 
64.4 
48.5 

61.6 
66.7 

55.6 
56.0 

56.1 


ATBRAQR  If ONTHLT  TntPRRATimR. 


Lakewood 
Asheville 


Atlantic  City 

Old  Point  (Norfolk) 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Mareh 
36.8 


April 
46.9 


Mean  monthly  temperature 
for  spring,  53° 


39.0 
48.0 
41.0 


46.9 
56.3 
53.0 


Hay 

59.0 


60.0 


.57.2 
67.1 
64.0 


AT.  BRL. 
•roMIDTTT. 

Per  Cent. 
71.1 


65.0 


79.5 
67.8 
66.0 


59.9 

72.7 
72.7 


63.3 
67.7 

60.7 
46.0 

74.8 


AT.  MOkOr 

cusak  amd 

pair  dats 

porSmob. 

Per  Month 

19.4 


25.0 


23.6 
23.0 
21.0 


24.5 

20.2 

22.4 
263   sunny 
days  for  year 

23.2" 

25.0 

24.4 


23.7 


AT.  WIKD  -TKIOO- 
ITT  PSR  HOUR. 

HOea 
High  winds  at 

times 

Avera^  num- 

of  fan-  da^rs 

for   year    is 

259 

11.5 

8.8 

7.3 


6.0 

6.5 
3.8 

5.3 
5.6 


In  this  country  the  resorts  offering  a  suitable 
winter  climate  for  chronic  bronchitis,  which  are 
most  accessible  to  the  northeastern  portion  of 
the  country  are  the  southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts,  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the 
great  southern  "Pine  Belt,"  extending  from 
North  Carolina  through  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  If  one  desires  to  go  farther  afield,  there 
is  southern  California.  Bermuda  may  also  be 
included  in  the  list.     Of  course,  there  are  other 


monthly  number  of  clear  and  fair  days  when 
obtainable. 

In  all,  as  .will  be  seen,  there  is  equability  of 
temperature,  moderate  warmth,  a  lai^ge  amount 
of  sunshine  and  no  great  wind  velocity.  The 
humidity  varies  according  to  the  distance  from 
the  sea.  The  farther  south  one  goes,  the  higher 
the  average  temperature,  of  course,  but  in  none 
is  it  excessive,  ranging  from  62**  to  76°,  while  in 
the  more  northerly  resorts  of  the  south,  in  north- 
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em  Florida  and  the  Pine  Belt  region  the  average 
winter  temperature  ranges  from  40*  to  63°. 
southern  Cajifornia  has  a  very  equable  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  year,  and  a  great  abundance 
of  sunshine;  here,  again,  the  humidity  depends 
upon  the  distance  from  the  sea.  Redlands,  for 
instance,  being  about  sixty  miles  from  the  ocean, 
has  a  very  low  relative  humidity.  Both  on 
account  of  its  distance  and  its  admirable  climate 
throughout  the  year,  southern  California  would 
generally  be  chosen  for  a  permanent  residence 
rather  than  a  winter  resort. 

For  an  elderly  person  without  much  reserve 
strength  and  with  a  dry,  harassing  cough,  such 
resorts  as  Palm  Beach,  Tampa,  or  Nassau  are 
very  suitable,  and  in  all  the  accommodations  are 
excellent.  If  one  desired  a  rather  cooler,  more 
invigorating  atmosphere  and  less  moisture,  the 
choice  would  be  such  places  as  Thomasville, 
Aiken,  Summerville,  S.  C,  or  Augusta,  in  the 
Pine  Belt.  In  nearly  all  the  resorts  mentioned 
there  are  opportunities  for  out-door  amusement- 
of  various  kinds,  and  the  life  and  scenery,  differs 
ing  widely  from  that  at  home,  affords  a  constant 
interest  and  diversion. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  or  April,  one  may 
come  farther  north  and  spend  some  weeks,  before 
returning  home,  at  such  resorts  as  Lakewood, 
Atlantic  City,  Old  Point  Comfort,  or  Washington, 
the  spring  temperature  of  which  closely  approxi- 
mates to  the  winter  temperature  of  the  resorts 
farther  south,  as  is  seen  in  Table  2.  Asheville, 
N.  C,  possesses  a  favorable  spring  climate,  also, 
bat  its  altitude  of  2,250  feet  may  be  a  contra- 
indication with  feeble  persons,  or  those  suffering 
from  cardiac  disease. 

If,  for  one  reason  or  another,  a  winter  change 
is  found  impossible  for  a  case  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis, one  can,  with  a  measure  of  success,  imitate 
nature  by  establishing  a  mild  climate  at  home. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  one  must  practically 
immure  himself,  during  the  cold  weather,  in  a 
sunny,  well-ventilated  room,  kept  at  an  equable 
temperature,  and  the  usual  dry  air  of  artificial 
heat  moistened  by  some  simple  method  of  vapori- 
zation. Advantage  can  be  taken  of  an  occasional 
warm,  sunny  day  for  an  out-door  excursion. 
If  the  winter  is  thus  passed  at  home,  a  change  in 
the  spring  may  be  practicable  to  one  of  the  spring 
resorts  mentioned  above.  "Fortunate,"  how- 
ever, as  Fothergill  says,  "  are  the  victims  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  when,  hke  birds  of  passage, 
they  can  flit  south  in  severe  weather.  .  .  . 
But  for  those  whose  means  will  not  permit  such 
migration,  then  the  chimney  corner  is  the  best 
place;  and  a  cozy  bedroom  with  a  pleasant  view 
from  the  window  the  fittest  habitation  during 
the  winter  months." 


EVOLUTION  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

BT  JOHN  B.  HCBBB,  A.M.,  H.D.,  NBW  TORS. 

The  opinion  is  expressed,  not  frequently,  but 
often  enough  to  be  entitled  to  consideration,  that 
after  all  it  were  better  for  the  race  in  general  if 
its  weaklings  were  left  to  die  off;  that  efforts,  for 


instance,  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession 
to  save  the  lives  of  consumptives,  especially  of 
tuberculosis  infants,  are  essentially  misdirected, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  in  violation  of  the 
natural  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Considered  upon  a  purely  physical  basis  this 
tenet  of  the  evolutionist  would  seem  to  require 
that  creatures  who  are  unfit  had  best  be  left  to 
perish,  because  their  continued  existence  would 
be  an  additional  and  a  useless  burden  for  the 
strong  to  bear,  and  a  handicap  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  fit.  No  doubt  the 
Spartans  thought  thus  when  they  threw  their 
infants,  unhealthily  bom,  to  the  wolves,  and  from 
a  purely  physical  point  of  view  they  were,  no 
doubt,  qmte  right.  They  considered,  perhaps, 
subconsciously,  that  the  claims  of  the  individual 
and  those  of  the  race  here  involved  a  contradic- 
tion, which  were  sensibly  to  be  adjusted  in  but 
one  way.  To  save  a  sickly  infant  would  be  con- 
trary to  communal  hygiene,  which  would  have 
for  its  ultimate  object  the  improvement  of  the 
race. 

However,  we  would  not  consider  this  tenet  of 
the  (physical)  survival  of  the  fittest  to  be  indica- 
tive of  evolution  in  all  its  phases;  for  it  is,  as 
here  expressed,  a  tenet  expressive  of  mere  materi- 
alism. Evolution,  to  be  a  philosophy,  an  all- 
comprehending  system  upon  which  consistent 
living  is  to  be  based,  must  consider  not  only  the 
purely  material  or  ph}r8ical,  but  all  other  aspects 
of  life  as  well,  —  the  mental,  the  moral,  the  emo- 
tional, the  spiritual,  —  an  evolution  inclusive  of 
the  humanities.  For  no  dictum  in  philosophy  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  physical,  moral, 
mental,  spiritual  and  all  other  phases  of  existence 
are  inseparable,  and  mutually  affecting  and 
affected  parts  of  the  individual  being.  The  most 
practical  Gradgrind,  the  coldest  political  econo- 
mist, the  most  austere  statesman,  will  grant  this, 
as  well  as  those  most  susceptible  to  the  emotional; 
at  least  they  will,  if  they  be  men  experienced  in 
dealing  directly  with  human  conditions.  If  this 
view  be  accepted,  a  sympathy  for  the  weak  and 
the  afflicted  and  a  solicitude  for  their  return  to 
health  and  strength  is  altogether  logical.  Other- 
wise, the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  civilization, 
the  wiUe  zum  guten,  altruism,  Qethsemane  itself, 
are,  and  have  been,  colossal  mistakes. 

If  the  broad  view  of  evolution  here  set  forth  be 
accepted,  who  would  presume  to  take  it  upon 
himself  to  discriminate,  or  to  select  from  among 
his  fellows  "  the  fittest  "  for  survival?  Many  a 
useful  man,  who  has  given  substantial  comfort  to 
others,  has  been  unhealthily  bom  and  has  had  his 
infant  life  hanging,  month  after  month,  upon  a 
thread,  until  the  scale  has  been  turned  existence- 
ward,  with  results  vastly  beneficial  to  his  kind. 
The  biographical  dictionaries  furnish  the  names  of 
many  a  weakling,  who,  having  triumphantly 
grown  to  maturity,  has  impressed  himself  upon 
his  civilization  to  its  great  good  and  profit. 

However,  even  in  the  materialistic  evolutionist's 
creed  it  is  held  somewhere,  I  believe,  that  there 
is  in  nature  a  constant  struggle  for  the  recovery 
of   lost    perfection,  —  a   struggle   in  which   she 
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much  oftener  succeeds  than  fuls,  in  the  long  run, 
at  any  rate,  if  not  in  the  first  attempt.  It  has 
been  well  observed,  that  in  medicine  this  striving 
after  lost  perfection  is  as  much  a  part  of  nature's 
heahng  power  as  is  the  force  makmg  for  recovery 
in  most  cases  of  sickness.  It  is  a  common  obser- 
vation among  physicians  that  weakly  parents  not 
infrequently  beget  strong  children.  Oftentimes 
tuberculous  parents  have  bom  to  them  virile 
offspring  whose  chances  against  consumption 
seem  rather  better  than  children  of  untainted 
parents.  Before  adolescence  there  are  compara- 
tively few  deaths  from  tuberculosis;  the  period 
when  it  manifests  itself  most  and  during  which 
most  deaths  occur  from  it,  being  between  the 
fifteenth  and  sixtieth  years.  There  is,  then,  a 
long  period  of  latency  in  which,  if  the  child  be 
well  nurtured  and  if  he  hve  hygienically,  he  will 
be  likely  to  overcome  such  tendencies  to  disease 
as  he  may  have  begun  life  with. 

Here,  surely,  are  evidences  of  an' upright  and 
honorable  offer  on  the  part  of  nature  to  remedy 
untoward  conditions.  It  is  up  to  the  physician 
to  emulate  her. 


C5LINICAL  MEETING. 

FTVB    CASES    or    EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITRE    TBEATBD 
BT  DIFFERENT   UETHODS. 

BT  JAIfSB  IL   JACKSON,   HJ). 

Two  years  ago  I  showed  you  two  of  these  cases 
and  I  now  wish  to  demonstrate  them  again  and 
say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  my  final  observa- 
tions on  the  use  of  bromide  of  quinine  in  exoph- 
thalmic goiter. 

IL  H.,  age  twenty-two,  single,  bom  in  Ruasi^.    This 

Eatient  you  saw  two  years  a^:  You  will  remember 
er  as  the  case  of  exophthalmic  goitre  operated  upon 
by  Professor  Mikulicz.  She  first  came  to  the  out- 
patient department  Oct.  2,  1901,  oomplaining  of  a  se- 
vere cough  and  hoarseness.  She  wfks  found  to  have 
a  marked  case  of  exophthalmic  goitre  and  was  put  on 
bromide  Of  quinine.  This  treatment  she  kept  up 
gpasmodically  imtil  the  following  May.  As  there  had 
been  very  slight  improvement  in  her  condition  she 
consented  to  operation.  On  May  20,  1902,  Professor 
MikuUcs  removed  the  right  lobe  of  the  thyroid  and 
tied  off  the  arteries  Bupplving  the  leftl  She  made  an 
uneventful  recovery  and  seemed  decidedly  bettor 
during  her  stay  in  the  hospital.  The  pulse  dropped  as 
low  as  80  after  the  operation,  but  on  returning  home 
patient  became  more  nervous,  the  pulse  ranged  above 
100  and  sweating  and  tremor  increased.  Some  six 
months  later  ^e  returned  to  the  clinic  stating  that^e 
had  been  fairly  comfortable,  but  that  within  the  past 
few  weeks  prior  to  thia  visit  she  had  felt  a  very  consid- 
erable return  of  her  old  symptoms,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  the  left  lobe  of  the  thyroid  had  considerably 
increased  in  size,  that  the  pulse  was  more  rapid  and 
sweating  and  tremor  more  marked.  She  was  imme- 
diately put  on  bromide  of  quinine  and  this  was  con- 
tinued constantly  during  the  next  six  months.  Since 
then-she  has  taken  only  small  doses,  about  5  gr.  a  day 
and  this  only  at  times.  As  you  see  now,  she  is  prac- 
tically cured,  her  pulse  remains  at  80,  there  is  scarcely 


any  enlargement  of  the  th]nx>id.  Exophthafanos, 
sweating  and  tremor  have  disappeared.  She  has  been 
at  her  work  continuously  since  leaving  tiie  hospital 
and  considers  herself  perfectly  well. 

The  second  case  is  L.  S.,  age  fifty-three,  married. 
This  patient  came  to  the  out-patient  department 
Nov.  16,  1904,  stating  Uiat  for  sevwal  years  she  had 
had  profuse  sweats,  attacks  of  palpitation,  great  thirst, 
general  weakness  and  inabiUty  to  stay  in  a  hot  room. 
She  had  also  noticed  that  her  throat  had  been  getting 
larger  and  her  friends  had  spoken  of  her  staring  eyes. 
For  two  months  there  had  been  considerable  dyspnea. 
Menopause  was  passed  four  years  ago.  Is  now  unable 
to  do  any  work  on  account  of  weakness  and  marked 
general  neiTrous  s3rmptoms.  Physical  exammation 
showed  marked  emaciation,  weight  117,  temp.  99.3", 
pulse  154,  large  goitre  of  both  lobes  and  isthmus  13 
inches  in  circumference.  Marked  tremor  of  hands, 
profuse  sweating,  marked  exophthalmos,  but  no  other 
symptoms.  This  patient  was  put  under  treatment 
with  injections  of  thyroidectomized  goat  serum  prepared 
by  Park,  Davis  &  Co.,  1  cc.  three  times  a  week.  During 
the  next  six  weeks  the  improvement  was  r^id.  TTiis 
was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  goitre  and  exo|Atbal- 
mos.  At  present,  March  10, 1905,  that  is,  four  months 
after  bennning  treatment,  you  will  see  that  sbe  is 
practicalTywell,  that  the  exophthahnoe  and  goiter  have 
nearly  disapp>eared,  tremor  and  sweating  very  liiAt 
and  pulse  has  been  reduced  to  100  or  a  Uttle  under. 
Patient  has  been  able  to  return  to  her  work  and  ex- 
presses the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  her 
treatment.  In  a  short  time  I  shall  put  her  on  bromide 
of  quinine  as  she  can  follow  this  treatment  at  home,  and 
in  that  way  hold  what  she  has  gained  by  the  senim 
treatment. 

•nie  third  case,  M.  S.,  age  thirty-five,  mamed. 
This  was  an  extreme  case  erf  exophthalmic  goitie. 
She  came  to  the  out-patient  department  Bapt.  29, 1903. 
She  had  been  oblig^  to  give  up  work  on  account  of 
palpitation  and  clutching  m  her  throat  which  at  times 
neariy  dioked  her.  Hiere  was  marked  exophthalmos, 
goitre(both  lobes),  apex  beat  160,  pulse  at  wrist  140, 
djarrhea,  sweating  and  hot  flushes.  She  was  imme- 
diately put  on  bromide  of  quinine,  15  gr.  a  <lay.  For 
a  month  there  was  almost  no  change,  but  after  thst 
she  b^m  to  notice  that  her  palpitation  was  getting  lesi 
and  the  choking  sensations  were  markedly  diminiiihed. 
In  the  course  of  two  months  she  again  resumed  her 
work  and  has  not  missed  a  day  since.  In  six  months 
^e  was  practically  well  and  smce  then  she  has  taken 
her  bromide  of  quinine  only  occasionally  whenerer 
she  has  felt  a  return  of  the  nervous  symptoms.  As 
you  see  she  is  now  without  exophthalmos  w  goitre,  there 
is  but  very  dig^t  tremor,  and  under  excitement  tiie  pube 
is  84,  but  at  home,  when  not  under  excitement,  she 
teUs  me  that  the  pulse  ranges  about  70.  She  has 
gained  50  pounds  in  wei^t  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  is 
cured. 

The  bromide  of  quimne  certunly  accomplished  a  deil 
in  this  case  as  she  had  been  under  treatment  for  deven 
years  prior  to  coming  to  the  hospital  and  had  steadily 
grown  worse  and  only  came  to  us  as  a  last  resort. 

F.  S.,  seventeen,  single.  Tlaa  also  was  an  extreme 
case.  She  came  to  the  out-patient  department  Nov. 
24,  1900.  Her  history  is  as  follows:  "ITiree  wedo 
after  the  death  of  her  brother  which  occurred  in  June, 
1899,  she  noticed  a  marked  swelling  of  the  nedc  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart  and  extreme  nervousneas. 
Then  her  symptoms  grew  worse  gradually  and  tX  the 
time  of  her  implying  to  us  she  was,  as  I  have  said,  in 
a  desperate  oonmtion.  There  was  marked  exofitthiir 
mos  with  all  four  of  the  ocular  signs  present,  that  is, 
Graefe,  Stellwag,  Mobius,  and  Jaffroy.  Conjunctivae 
were  very  red  and  injected  &om  htt  imuNlity  to  pnqieily 
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clofle  her  eyelids.  There  was  a  large  goitre,  ptilsation 
in  jugtilars,  heart  dif^tly  enlarged,  pulse  156,  marked 
tremor,  sweatuig,  excitability.  She  complained  of 
headache,  dizsineaa  and  some  vomiting.  TherA  had 
been  no  catamenia  for  a  year.  She  was  admitted  to 
the  medical  wards  where  she  stayed  for  one  month 
and  was  sent  home  very  di^tly  improved.  It  was 
then  that  we  began  the  treatment  of  bromide  of  quinine, 
and  in  six  weeks  she  reported  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment in  her  general  condition.  Six  months  after 
beginning  treatment  she  showed  the  following  db&nges : 
pube  92,  no  attacks  of  palpitation,  much  leas  tremor, 
and  sweating,  and  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  siae 
of  the  goitre.  Her  catamenia  had  again  appeared.  At 
the  end  of  ei^teen  months  she  was  practically  in  her 
uormal  condition,  exoq>t  for  goitre  which  had  scarcely 
changed  during  the  last  year  and  a  certain  amount  of 
exophthalmos.  At  times  she  was  slightly  hoarse  and 
once  during  this  time  reports  that  the  neck  became 
suddenly  very  large  so  that  her  collar  would  not  meet 
by  two  mches.  lliis  was  followed  by  vertigo  and  fron- 
tal headache  and  she  was  obliged  to  lie  down.  These 
symptoms  disappokred  by  morning.  She  was  able  to 
resume  her  work  as  coat-maker  at  which  work  she  has 
continued  ev»  since.  As  you  see  her  to-day  you  would 
scarcely  appreciate  that  ^e  had  ever  be^  a  subject 
of  exophthalmic  goitre.  The  exophthalmos  and  goitre 
have  entirely  disappeared  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  abe 
is  normal  in  every  way. 

The  fifth  case,  iJUian  S.,  twenty-five,  married, 
came  to  the  hospital  April  29, 1901.  Dates  her  trouble 
from  1898  when  her  house  was  blown  down.  At  the 
time  of  her  coming  to  the  out-patient  department  she 
presented  the  most  marked  case  of  exophthalmos  of  any 
of  the  cases  which  I  have  recorded.  The  lids  would  not 
close  c<Hnpletely,  but  there  were  no  ulcerations.  This 
case  has  been  much  slower  in  yielding  completely  to 
treatment  than  the  others  that  I  have  shown.  As  you 
see,  the  exophthalmos  is  veiy  marked,  but  the  rest  of 
the  symptoms  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
There  is  no  goitre  or  palpitation,  and  her  pulse  now 
ranges  between  70  and  80.  Since  be^nning  treatment 
she  has  never  been  able  to  leave  off  her  oromide  of 
quinine  for  any  length  of  time  and  is  still  taking  about 
5  gr.  a  day.  On  uie  other  hand  she  has  never  been 
able  to  take  as  much  as  the  other  patients,  as  15  gr. 
produce  very  marked  tinnitus  aurium.  She  says  tluit 
she  has  been  feeling  well  during  the  past  three  years 
and  has  been  able  to  attend  to  her  household  duties, 
but  I  r^ret  that  the  treatment  has  not  been  more 
successful  in  redudng  the  exophthalmos.  I  have 
thought  aomevdiat  of  putting  this  case  on  the  goat 
smim  treatment  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  quicker 
results  in  this  one  symptom. 

THE    BACTERIOL1OQICA.L    BASIS    OF    THB    SURQIGAL 
TBCHNIQUB     IN     WOUNDS     ASSOCIATED      WITH 

TBTANU8. 

BT  oacAs  noBAKoaoif,  uj>.. 
From  lh»  Clinieo-Patlulogical  Laboratory, 

It  is  now  common  knowledge  that  many  cases, 
usually  children,  appear  in  the  accident  rooms  of 
hospitals  from  year  to  year  sufFering  from  injuries 
received  as  the  result  of  the  careless  and  indis- 
criminate way  in  which  they  handle  and  play 
with  fireworl^  and  toy  pistols  while  celebrating 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and,  in  this  neighborhood,  the 
Seventeenth  of  June.  The  wounds  in  these  cases, 
more  especially  those  associated  with  blank  cart- 
ridges, ate  in  themselves  of  no  great  importance, 
but  that  which  is  of  the  gravest  concern  is  the 
tfiet  th^t  in  past  years,  just  as  sure  as  the  holidays 


came  round,  a  certain  number  of  the  cases  injured 
died  of  tetanus.  This  fact,  of  course,  imme- 
diately placed  upon  the  surgeons  the  responsi- 
bility of  dressing  the  wounds  so  as  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  the  development  of  tetanus. 

It  is  my  purpose  this  evening  to  show,  from  a 
bacteriological  investigation  of  a  series  of  these 
cases,  that  the  surgical  treatment  received  by 
them  in  the  accident  room  of  this  hospital  has 
prevented  the  development  of  tetanus  in  three 
cases,  and  that  in  another  case,  outside  of  the 
hospital,  the  surgical  treatment  resulted  in  the 
recovery  of  a  patient  who  was  suffering  from 
tetanus  following  vaccination. 

On  and  about  June  17,  1904,  material  from 
wounds  acquired  in  celebrating  the  day  was  sent 
to  the  laboratory  from  fifteen  cases.  This  mate- 
rial consisted  in  each  case  of  all,  or  a  good  portion, 
of  the  lacerated  blackened  tissues  of  the  wound, 
and  care  was  taken  to  send  any  foreign  material 
found  embedded  in  the  tissues.  The  material 
was  then  placed  in  separate  blood  serum  tubes 
and  kept  in  a  thermostat  for  several  days  at  37°  C. , 
where  the  mixture  of  material  and  culture  meditim 
in  the  tubes  gradually  rotted.  The  object  of 
this  procedure  is  to  develop  a  cultural  condition 
known  as  symbiosis.  This  is  a  condition  in  which 
the'  ordinary  bdcteria  present  in  cultures  made 
from  the  tissues  of  dirty  wounds  rapidly  develop 
and  use  up  the  oxygen  to  such  an  extent,  that 
any  of  iha  anerobic  group  of  bacteria  present 
find  the  culture  condition  favorable  to  their 
growth.  The  bacillus  of  tetanus,  as  is  well  known, 
belongs  to  this  group  of  anerobic  bacteria.  After 
three  or  four  days  in  the  thermostat  the  cultures 
were  examined  and  five  of  them  were  found  to  be 
transformed  into  a  black,  foul,  semi-fiuid  mass 
giving  off  a  horrible  odor  which  is  considered  to 
be  clmracteristic  of  the  tetanus  bacillus.  Ck)ver 
glasses  were  then  made  from  each  of  the  fifteen 
cultures  and  stained  with  carbolfuchsin.  In 
those  made  from  the  five  cultures  mentioned, 
many  red  rods  with  a  roimd  spore  situated  at  one 
end  were  seen.  This  peculiar  so-called  pin  or 
drumstick  morphology  is  characteristic  of  the 
tetanus  and  pseudotetanus  bacillus.  The  remain- 
ing ten  cultures  were  kept  under  observation  for 
some  time,  but  in  none  of  them  were  tetanus-like 
bacilli  foimd. 

From  the  five  positive  cultures  it  was  imperative 
to  obtain  the  bacilli  in  pure  culture  and  inoculate 
animals.  This  was  done,  and  from  two  of  the 
cultures  the  tetanus  bacillus  was  isolated  while 
from  the  other  three  the  pseudotetanus  bacillus 
was  recovered.'  The  tetanus  bacilli  grew  typically 
and  produced  their  characteristic  effect  in  animals, 
but  under  similar  conditions  and  even  with  large 
numbers  of  the  micro-organisms  the  pseudo- 
tetanus bacilli  produced  no  effect  whatever  in  the 
animals,  and  the  culture  growths  were  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  tetanus  bacillus. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Bain,  working  in  the  laboratory  of  this 
hospital,  recorded,  in  1901,  for  the  first  time,  a 
careful  description  of  the  cultural  peculiarities  of 

>  In  the  diffioult  work  of  iimlating  the  tetanua  and  paeudotetaniu 
bsoilli  muoh  usiatance  wu  reodered  by  Mr.  Roger  T.  Lee. 
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the  pseudotetanus  bacillus  and  the  results  of 
animal  inoculations.  The  bacillus  was  recovered 
from  a  blank  cartridge  wound.  Again,  working 
in  the  laboratory,  Bain  recorded,  in  1903,  the 
recovery  of  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  from  a  blank 
cartridge  wound  where  the  prompt  excision  of 
the  injured  tissues  in  all  probability  prevented 
the  development  of  tetanus.  To  these  cases  we 
now  have  to  add  three  in  which  the  pseudotetanus 
bacillus  was  recovered  and  two  in  which  the  bacil- 
lus of  tetanus  was  recovered.  Again  in  Novem- 
ber, 1904,  we  have  to  record  another  case  of  blank 
cartridge  wound  from  which  the  tetanus  bacillus 
was  recovered  and  the  animal  inoculations  were 
positive.  It  is  evident,  if  the  injured  tissues  of 
the  wounds  in  these  four  cases  which  contained 
tetanus  bacilli  had  not  been  so  con^etely  re- 
moved, that  in  all  probability  tetanus  would 
have  developed  in  all  of  them. 

As  to  the  surgical  technique  followed  in  the 
accident  room  in  these  cases  it  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  record  of  the  treatment  of  the  case  which 
came  in  laat  November.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Quinby  for  the  record  of  this  case  which  ap- 
peared during  his  accident  room  service. 

G.  S.  G.,  a  schoolboy,  fourteen  years  old,  entered 
the  accident  ward  of  the  Massachuaetts  (General  Hos- 
pital on  the  momioe  of  Nov.  5,  1904,  showing  a 
olank  cartridge  wound  of  the  right  thigh,  which  oc- 
curred accidentally  the  previous  evening,.  Physical 
examination  showed  a  normal  heart,  lungB,  abdomen 
uid  temperature.  In  the  outer  aspect  of  the  right 
thigh,  at  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  upper 
thinls,  there  presented  a  circular  hole  in  the  skin  about 
.8  cm.  in  diameter.  All  blackened  tissue  was  ex- 
cised and  the  whole  placed  in  a  sterile  culture  tube. 
Up  to  this  point  no  antiseptics  had  been  used.  There 
was  no  extension  beneath  the  fascia  lata,  so,  after 
carefully  dissecting  out  every  bit  of  macroscopical 
powder  or  blackened  tissue,  the  whole  wound  was 
wiped  out  with  a  hot  solution  of  mercuric  chloride, 
1-1,000,  and  then  douched  for  ten  minutes  with  the 
same  substance,  1-3,000.  The  skin  woimd  was  then 
partially  closed  with  silkworm-gut  stitches,  leaving 
a  rubber  drain  in  the  dependent  portion.  The  leg  was 
placed  on  a  ham  splint  and  the  wound  dressed  with 
dry  gauze. 

Four  days  later  the  wound  was  found  to  be  mildly 
septic.  AU  the  stitches  were  removed  and  the  wound 
cleaned  up  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  dressed 
with  a  moist  corrosive  dressing.  One  half  the  adult 
dose  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  antitetanic  serum 
was  injected  deep  into  the  extensor  muscles  above  the 
wound.  The  Pathological  Laboratory  reports  probable 
positive  growth  of  tetanus  bacilli.  Nov.  10.  From 
this  date  the  lesion  ran  the  steadily  improving  course 
of  the  ordinary  granulating  wound.  At  no  tune  did 
the  boy  show  any  symptoms  of  tetanus  poisoning, 
though  on  the  day  before  the  injection  of  antitetanus 
serum  his  temperature  reached  100°  F.  A  little  later 
from  the  wound  in  this  case  more  material  was  sent  to 
the  laboratory  by  Dr.  Lincoln  Davis,  but  no  tetanus 
baciUi  were  recovered  from  it. 

I  now  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  case  in  which 
the  wound  was  of  an  entirely  different  origin  and  char- 
acter from  those  which  have  been  considered.  Some 
time  ago  Dr.  Mixter  kindly  sent  to  me  for  bacteriologi- 
cal investigation  certain  material.  This  material  con- 
sisted of  a  vaccination  shield  and  several  small  portions 
of  foul  disintegrated  tissue,  some  of  which  were  adherent 


to  the  shield.  The  material  had  been  removed  from 
a  vaccination  wound  and  the  question  of  the  preeeoee 
of  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  was  of  decided  importance  as 
the  pWent  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  material 
had  begun  to  show  signs  of  tetanus.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  surgical  treatment  in  th»  case  was 
thorough  and  that  injections  with  tetanus  antitoxin 
were  made.  From  the  shield  and  from  the  portions 
of  tissue  taken  from  the  vaccination  wound  the  bacillus 
of  tetanus  was  recovered.  The  cultural  character- 
istics of  the  micro-organism  found  in  this  case  and  the 
results  of  animal  inoculations  were  beyond  question 
identical  with  those  of  the  baciUus  of  tetanus.  Hie 
patient  recovered. 

We  have,  before  us,  then,  for  ooDsideration 
a  series  of  five  cases,  all  presenting  wounds  from 
the  injured  tissues  of  which  the  bacillus  of  te- 
tanus was  recovered.  The  surgical  technique 
followed  in  treating  these  cases  was  in  brief  to 
dissect  out  thoroughly  any  and  all  portions  of 
injured  or  discolored  tissue  as  well  as  any  foreign 
material  and  to  administer  tetanus  antitoxin. 
Four  of  the  cases  never  showed  any  signs  of 
tetanua,  and  in  one,  the  vaccination  case,  the 
diagnosis  of  tetanus  was  made.  All  of  the  cases 
recovered. 

Judging  them  from  the  results  of  the  treatntent 
of  this  series  of  cases  it  seems  justifiable  to  believe, 
at  least  from  a  bacteriological  basis,  that  the  sur- 
gical technique  followed  was  entirely  adequate, 
and  especially  so  when  we  take  into  account  the 
gravity  of  the  prognosis  in  tetanus. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Fitz  made  a  brief  commiinication 
concerning  pericardial  paraceutesis.  He  called 
attention  to  some  of  the  conditions  preventing 
the  recognition  of  pericarditic  liquid  exudation. 
The  importance  of  aspiration  in  the  xipho-oostal 
space  was  emphasized,  when  the  presence  of 
liquid  is  suspected  and  tapping  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  intercostal  spaces  gives  no  evidence  of  its 
existence. 

STENOSIS  OF  THE  PYLORUS  IN  INFANCT. 

BT   CBASUW  U   BCOVDBR,   1I.D. 

It  is  not  generally  recognised  that  a  narrownesB 
of  the  lumen  of  the  pylorus  sufficient  to  oeea- 
sion  symptoms  of  obstruction  exists  in  infancy 
and  at  birth.  Individual  instances  of  stenoas 
of  the  pylorus  in  infancy  have  been  recorded. 
Pediatrists  are  more  or  leas  familiar  with  these 
cases.  The  surgeon  and  gener^  practitioner  are 
meeting  more  and  more  such  cases,  but  at  present 
only  scattered  references  to  them  are  found  in 
literature.  I  have  collected  and  analyzed  these 
cases  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Quinby,  and  as 
a  result  of  this  investigation  we  find  accounts 
of  55  autopsies  and  60  operations,  a  total  of  115 
cases.     With  each  case  is  a  clinical  history. 

The  symptoms  in  these  cases  are  fairly  uniform 
and  are  very  characteristic:  vomiting,  expulsive 
in  character  and  almost  never  containing  bile; 
constipation;  progressive  wasting;  visible  gastric 
peristalsis.  An  enlarged  stomach  and  a  pal- 
pable tumor  are  usually  present. 

In  55  cases  coming  to  autopsy  the  findings  are 
very  uniform:  a  hard  pyloric  tumor  in  which 
there  is  an  hypertrophy  of  the  circular  muscular 
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fibres,  an  hypertrophy  or  dilated  stomach  wall, 
a  dilated  esophagus,  narrowing  of  the  pyloric 
lumen  and  an  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pylorus  and  collapsed  intestines. 

The  surgeon  in  operating  has  found  likewise  a 
pyloric  tumor,  a  dilated  stomach,  a  narrow  pylorus 
and  collapsed  intestines.  The  evidence,  there- 
fore, from  the  clinical  story,  from  the  patholo^cal 
examination  and  from  the  operative  standpoint, 
is  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  a  distinct  path- 
ological lesion  occasioning  the  symptoms  of  either 
partial  or  complete  obstruction  at  the  pylorus  in 
infancy.  These  cases  group  themselves  into  the 
acute  or  subacute  or  chronic.  The  acute  cases 
are  those  attended  by  complete  obstruction,  the 
subacute  or  chronic  cases  being  those  attended 
by  partial  obstruction. 

Medical  treatment  has  been  followed  in  some  of 
these  cases  and  except  for  relief  to  a  few  of  the 
symptoms  has  been  found  incompetent. 

Sxirgical  treatment,  on  the  other  hand  j  has  been 
followed  by  brilliant  results  even  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  cases  have  been  operated  upon  by 
different  surgeons  and  that  the  patients  have  been 
extremely  ill  when  the  operation  was  performed. 
The  operative  mortality  is  about  45%.  There 
have  been  four  methods  of  operation  followed: 
pyloroplasty,  the  Loretta  operation,  gastro- 
enterostomy and  pylorectomy. 

There  are  various  hypotheses  as  to  the  etiology 
of  this  condition.  Three  of  these  hypotheses 
deserve  mention;  first,  that  of  Nicoll  who  holds 
that  the  tumor  at  the  pylorus  is  a  prenatal  over- 
growth of  normal  tissue;  second,  that  of  Thom- 
son who  holds  that  the  hypertrophy  is  occasioned 
by  an  inco-ordinated  contraction  of  the  gastric 
muscles  due  to  some  derangement  of  the  nervous 
mechanism  of  the  gastric  nerves;  and  third,  that 
of  Pfoundler,  who  maintains  that  the  tumor  is 
occasioned  by  an  increase  of  function  due  to  an 
irritation  arising  after  birth. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  remember  that  this 
condition  exists  in  infancy,  that  it  may  be  con- 
fused with  the  common  indigestion  of  infancy, 
that  it  is  far  more  common  than  has  hitherto  been 
supposed,  that  medical  treatment  is  but  palliative 
and  that  early  surgical  measures  will  afford  the 
only  satisfactory  treatment. 

SARCOUA   OF  THE    PROSTATE. 
BT  ABTBUB  T.  CABOT,  H.D. 

I  WISH  to  report  two  cases  of  sarcoma  of  the 
prostate.  As  far  as  I  can  discover  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  catalogue  these  are  the  only  two 
cases  which  had  been  recognized  in  the  hospital. 
The  first  case  is  interesting  in  that  the  tumor  of 
the  prostate  is  secondary  to  one  in  the  testis. 
All  treatises  on  the  subject  give  it  as  a  rule  that 
timiors  of  the  prostate  are  rarely  secondary. 
Unfortunately,  the  observation  was  made  at  a 
time  when  microscopical  examinations  of  tumors 
were  often  omitted,  and  we,  therefore,  lack  the 
final  proof  that  the  tumor  was  a  sarcoma.  The 
clinical  history  and  pathology  are  so  characteris- 
tic of  sarcoma,  however,  that  no  doubt  is  felt  as 
to  its  cjt^pacter. 


The  patient,  a  young  man  of  twenty-ax,  entered  the 
hospital  Jan.  5,  1884,  with  a  tumor  of  the  testicle 
which  was  removed  by  Dr.  Heniy  J,  Bigdow.  Mr. 
K.  re-entered  the  hospital  on  Oct.  24  of  the  same  year 
with  the  report  that  for  four  or  five  months  he  had  had 
difficulty  and  painful  burning  in  urination.  One  month 
before  he  had  had  to  resort  to  a  catheter  to  void  the 
urine,  and  at  the  time  of  entrance,  he  was  passing  the 
catheter  once  an  hour.  Noticed  bleeding  on  three 
occasionB  within  the  past  three  weeks.  The  hema- 
turia reappeared  soon  after  his  entrance.  The  pros- 
tate was  large  and  irregular  in  shape.  The  pain  in  the 
bladder  and  frequency  of  urination  rapidly  increased, 
ao  that  presently  it  required  3  gr.  of  morphine  to  keep 
him  reasonably  comfortable.  Three  weeks  after  en- 
trance it  was  decided  to  do  a  Buprapubic  oi>eration  to 
supply  drainage  to  the  bladder.  This  was  done  by 
Dr.  Cabot.  A  tumor  was  felt  in  the  prostate  projecting 
into  the  bladder.  The  patient  died  on  Nov.  24,  about 
a  week  after  the  operation. 

The  autopsy  showed  a  tumor  of  the  prostate  and 
bladder  with  gangrenous  cystitis,  pericystitis,  pyelo- 
n^hritis  andiUso  some  suppiuntion  behind  the  kidney. 
There  was  also  a  tumor  the  size  of  a  lemon  just  below 
the  pancreas  and  right  kidney  and  behind  the  perito- 
neum. 

Section  of  this  tumor  showed  it  to  be  somewhat 
infiltrated  wiUi  pus.  Its  presence  in  the  region  of  the 
right  kidney  was  especially  interesting  as  that  is  the 
point  where  secondary  growths  following  sarcoma  of 
the  testis  are  apt  t6  appear. 

I  have  seen  three  or  four  such  cases  and  explain 
it  by  the  fact  that  the  lymphatic  supply  to  the 
testis  connects  with  the  glands  in  th^  neighbor- 
hood, and  not  with  the  glands  in  the  pelvis  or 
inguinal  region. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  an  old  man,  age  seventy- 
five,  who  was  sent  to  tiie  hospital  on  AprU  19, 1904,  by 
Dr.  H.  H.  A.  Beach.  This  patient  had  always  been  in 
good  health.  Fifteen  years  ago  had  retention,  re- 
quiring catheterization.  Since  then  had  been  very 
well,  except  for  a  sli^t  occasional  difficulty  in  starting 
water.  One  year  ago  this  difficulty  became  more 
pronoimced  and  he  be^n  to  notice  an  increased  fre- 

auencY  of  inination.  Presently  a  sense  of  fullness  in 
tie  bladder  was  noticed,  which  continued  and  in- 
creased up  to  the  time  of  entrance.  At  that  time  he 
was  passing  water  evffly  hour.  The  night  before  en- 
trance the  difficulty  in  urination  became  very  great 
and  blood  appeared  in  the  urine.  Blood  also  leaked 
away  from  the  urethra  between  urinations. 

He  was  a  well  developed  and  nourished  man. 
Nothing  was  noticed  in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  except 
fullness  with  dullness  extending  from  the  pubes  half 
way  to  the  lunbilicus.  A  central  tumor  somewhat 
maisked  by  the  thick  abdominal  waUs  was  felt  in  this 
reraon. 

Examination  by  rectum  showed  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  which  was  flattened  out  behind,  not  hard. 
The  patient  finally  consented  to  an  operation  for  the 
arrest  of  the  hemoirhage. 

Suprapubic  incision  came  down  upon  a  tense  tumor 
resembling  the  bladder.  On  plungmg  the  knife  into 
this,  it  was  found  to  be  solid  and  on  enlarging  the  open- 
ing, it  was  foimd  to  be  filled  with  a  grayish  friable 
material,  which  was  sponged  out  in  large  masses. 
After  this  had  been  to  a  great  extent  removed,  the 
bladder  wall  was  made  out  b^nd  the  tumor.  The 
bladder  was  opened  upon  a  sound  passed  through  the 
urethra.  The  cavity  in  which  the  tumor  lay  having 
been  thoroughly  curetted  with  finger  nail  and  scoop, 
two  tubes  were  mtroduoed  into  the  bladder  for  drainage. 
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This  operation  was  done  somewhat  hastily  as  the  pa^ 
tient  aid  not  bear  the  ether  well.  The  vesical  hemor- 
rhage ceased  at  once,  and  as  Uie  wound  contracted, 
considerable  loosened  portions  of  the  growth  were 
thrown  out.  The  cavity  finally  granulated  and  closed 
in  a  solid  and  satisfactory  manner  about  the  middle  of 
June. 

This  patient  was  seen  ten  months  later  and  at  that 
time  he  was  voiding  his  urine  with  reasonable  com- 
fort, and  no  evidence  of  a  recurrence  of  the  growth 
could  be  made  out. 

AN    OBSERVATION    OF    THE    OCCUBBKNCE    OF    THE 
BACILLUS     OF     INFLUENZA     (BACTERIUM     IN- 
FLUENZA)  IN  PTELO-NEPHROBIS. 

ST   JAMBS   HOHBB    WBIOHT,    H.D., 

From  Ou  Clmieo-Pathologieal  Laboratory. 

This  observation  is  thought  to  be  worthy  of 
record  because,  as  I  am  informed,  by  Dr.  F.  T. 
Lord,  who  has  recently  examined  the  literature, 
the  instances  in  which  the  bacillus  of  influenza 
(Pfeiffer)  has  been  demonstrated  in  situations 
other  than  the  respiratory  tract  and  meninges, 
are  as  yet  few. 

In  a  culture  on  coagulated  Loffler's  blood 
serum  made  from  a  kidney  showing  the  lesions 
of  pyelo-nephrosis  said  to  have  been  due  to 
calcidi,  some  small  polar  staining  bacilli  were 
found  in  scrapings  from  the  siu^ace  of  the  blood 
serum.  A  few  other  bacteria  were  present.  The 
small  bacilli  were  isolated  in  pure  culture  on  a 
blood  agar  slant  tube  as  used  by  Pfeiffer  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  influenza  bacillus.  Upon  this 
medium  they  grew  in  the  form  of  minute,  trans- 
parent, not  confluent,  colonies.  They  did  not 
grow  on  plun  agar  nor  in  bouillon,  llie  colonies 
consisted  of  snu^  bacilli  of  variable  length  stain- 
ing deeply  at  the  poles  and  showing  unstained 
spaces  in  their  cytoplasm.  They  were  not  stained 
by  Gram's  method. 

In  morphology,  staining  peculiarities  and  in 
cultviral  appearances  these  bacilli  agreed  with  the 
bacUlus  of  influenza  as  described  by  Pfeiffer, 
and  with  bacilli  cultivated  in  the  Clinico-Patho- 
logical  Laboratory  from  sputum  and  from  the 
exudate  in  certain  cases  of  bronchopneumonia. 

Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  clinical  his- 
tory of  the  case  from  which  the  kidney  came. 


Heport^  of  ^omtte^. 

THE  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  GREATER 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Stated  Msetino,  April  10,  1905. 

Thb  President,  Dr.  T.  E.  Sattebthwaiti),  in  the 
Chair. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Wolfp,  bacteriologist  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  Hartford,  Ct.,  read  a  paper  on 

DIPHTBSRIA       antitoxin      IN       CEREBRO-SPINAL 

HXNiNains. 

When  the  disease  has  invaded  the  most  important 
and  vital  centers  of  the  body,  he  said,  common  sense 
teaches  us  that  we  are  utterly  powerless  to  bring 
about  a  cure;  therefore,  all  efforts  having  for  their 
aim  the  diminution  of  mortality,  if  they  are  to  be  at 


all  effective,  must  be  employed  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease.  Whether  it  was  peculiar  to  the  organism 
which  was  observed  in  the  lumbar  punctiu«s  during 
the  Hartford  epidemic  or  not,  he  early  observed  that 
the  generally  claimed  specific  character  of  the  beha- 
vior of  the  diplococcus  intracellularis  to  Gram's  stain 
was  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  As  a  result  of  his 
observations  it  would  follow  that  the  differential  diag- 
nosis of  diplooocci  found  in  nasal  or  throat  cultures, 
when  based  upon  the  Gram  reaction,  is  as  inaccurate 
as  the  attempt  to  differentiate  by  the  same  reaction 
the  diplococci  found  in  lumbar  punctures,  taken  frtHn 
actual  cases  of  meningitis. 

Having  given  a  risumS  of  his  laboratory  studies  of 
the  diplococcus,  he  went  on  to  say  that  shortly  before 
the  epidemic  broke  out,  the  cultures  which  were  sent 
daily  to  the  laboratory  began  to  change  as  r^ards  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  bacterid  flora  observed. 
This  was  striking  to  him,  as  he  had  been  examining 
such  cultures  at  Uie  Hartford  laboratory  for  ten  yean. 
Diphtheria,  which  had  been  very  prevalent,  had  almost 
disappeared  from  the  city,  ana  cultures  of  Klebs- 
Loemer  bacilli  were  moderately  rare.  In  place  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  bacteria,  heretofore  observed  in  these 
cultures,  he  b^an  to  discover  almost  pure  growths 
of  a  diplococcus  which  up  to  that  time  IumI  been  rarely 
seen.  He  soon  noticed  that  cultures  containing  Elebe- 
LcefiBer  bacilli  either  were  completely  devoid  of  this 
diplococcus,  or  the  latter  was  found  very  sparsely  dis- 
seminated in  the  culture.  Whatever  significance 
the  rarity  of  diphtheria  might  have  as  r^ards  the 
epidemic  of  menmgitis,  this  led  to  an  investigation  as 
to  the  possibility  of  an  antagonism  between  the  two 
organisms.  The  diplococci  found  in  the  cultures 
from  the  nose  in  menmgitis  cases  were  found  to  respond 
in  no  wise  unlike  the  diplococci  found  in  the  lumbar 
punctures,  including  their  varying  reaction  to  the 
Gram  st^n.  Dr.  North  believes,  notwithstanding 
opinions  heretofore  advanced  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  diplococci  found  in  these  cultures,  the  diplocooa 
foimd  m  ordinary  routine  laboratory  work,  the  diplo- 
coccus intracellularis  meningitidis,  are  one  and  the 
same  organism. 

The  experiments  to  determine  the  existence  of  an 
antsjgonism  between  the  organisms  of  diphtheria  and 
meningitis  were  as  follows:  Cultures  made  in  bouillon 
of  loops  from  agar  growths  of  meningococci  from  lumbar 
punctures  and  loops  from  blood-serum  growths  of  pure 
cultures  of  Klebs-Lceffler  bacilli  mixed,  showed  in  some 
cases  growths  of  Klebs-Loeffler  badlli  and  very  few 
meningococci,  or  vice  versa,  entirely  dependent  ufrnn 
which  organism  was  sown  in  the  greater  amount.  When 
equal  amounts  of  twenty-four-hour  cultures  of  Elebs- 
LoefiSer  bacilli  and  meningococci,  growing  in  bouillon, 
were  mixed,  an  examination  twenty-four  hours  after- 
ward showed  rich  growths  of  meningococci  and  very 
few  Klebs-LosfBer  bacilli,  the  latter  b^ng  precipitated, 
curled  up,  and  agglutinated.  Loops  obtains  from 
an  agar  culture  of  a  lumbar  puncture  sown  in  a  quan- 
tity of  diphtheria  antitoxin  of  500  units'  strength, 
examined  after  forty-eight  hours,  and  also  after  nine 
days,  showed  the  serum  perfectly  clear  and  devoid  of 
organisms,  while  the  precipitate  contained  a  very  few 
meningococci.  A  twenty-four-hour  bouillon  culture 
of  the  meningococcus,  when  mixed  with  3  cc.  of  diph- 
theria antitoxin  of  1,000  units'  strength,  gave  a  pre- 
cipitate in  twenty-four  hours,  the  liquid  i3>ove  being 
perfectly  clear  and  devoid  of  organisms  in  forty-eight 
hours.  Smears  of  the  coed  in  the  precipitate  took  the 
stain  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  From  these  experi- 
ments he  concluded  that  there  is  an  antagonism  be- 
tween the  Klebs-Lceffler  bacillus  and  the  meningoooe- 
cus,  that  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  is  predpitated  and 
agglutinated  by  the  meningococcus,  mien  ndi  cultures 
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of  both  are  mixed;  and  that  diphtheria  antitoxin,  in 
proper  proportion,  inhibits  the  growth  of  the  menin- 
gococcus. 

Of  the  success  obtuned  with  the  treatment  of  menin- 

fitis  with  diphtheria  antitoxin  he  said  he  could  say 
ut  little,  but  the  enthusiastic  opi^ioDS  which  had 
come  from  physicians  who  had  used  it  led  him  to  feel 
that  he  had  suggested  a  valuable  means  for  combatine 
one  of  the  most  fatal  epidemic  diseases  which  could 
visit  a  commimity.  He  considered  the  antagonism 
of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  its  toxin,  or  its  antitoxin, 
to  the  meningococcus  entirely  within  bacteriological 
law.  Examples  of  such  antagonism  might  be  men- 
tioned without  number.  For  example,  the  staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes  aureus,  the  t}^hoid  bacillus,  the 
bacillus  of  I^riedlander,  etc.,  are  all  antagonistic  to 
the  anthrax  bacillus.  He  aiao  referred  to  the  experi- 
ments on  the  value  of  Uie  streptococcus  of  eiysipe- 
las  in  the  cure  and  protection  of  rabbits  sunenng 
from  anthrax,  to  the  experimental  work  of  Watson 
Cheyne  in  the  same  direction,  to  that  of  Schwimmer, 
who  studied  the  antagonism  of  the  erysipelas  strep- 
tococcus to  the  organisms  of  different  infectious  diseases 
to  that  of  Kemper  on  the  antagonism  between  the 
vibrio  of  diolera  and  the  coli  commimis,  and  to  that  of 
Gromakowsky  on  the  rdle  of  diplococci  in  anta^nism 
to  streptococci  and  pyogemc  staphylococci.  He 
likewise  called  attention  to  the  work  of  Garre,  Lode, 
Moser  and  Von  Pirquet  in  the  same  line.  This,  Dr. 
North  said  in  conclusion,  was  a  limited  exposition  of 
the  facts  which  led  him  to  suggest  the  use  of  the  anti- 
diphtheritic  serum  for  the  treatment  of  epidemic 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  and  if  his  suggestions  should 
residt  in  only  a  smaJl  diminution  in  the  frightful  mor- 
tality from  a  disease  for  which  no  remedy  has  hitherto 
been  found,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  opening  the  door 
through  which  men  of  intelligence  and  experience 
mi^t  follow  with  the  result  of  giving  something  of 
value  to  the  medical  world  and  to  the  public,  his  object 
would  have  been  fully  accomplished. 
Db.  H.  W.  Berg  read  a  paper  on 

THS  PRESENT  LnOTATIONS  OF  SEBUM  THEBAPT  IN  THE 
TREATMENT    OF    THE    INFECTIOCS   DISEASES. 

One  of  the  limitations  which  he  mentioned  was  that 
as  the  bacterial  cause  of  the  disease  and  its  toxin  are 
both  specific,  the  specificity  of  the  antitoxin  serum 
follows  as  a  natural  sequence,  and  must  be  recognized. 
In  enlarging  on  this  pomt  he  said:  "  He  is  an  enemy 
to  the  future  progress  of  serum  therapy  who  advo- 
cates the  therapeuto  utility  of  the  antitoxic  serum 
specific  to  one  organism  for  the  cure  of  the  toxic  or 
microbic  ravages  of  another.  There  is  no  logic  in  such 
a  recommendation;  rather  is  it  the  worst  kind  of  em- 
piricism. Preferable  by  far  to  adhere  to  the  symp- 
tomatic treatment  of  disease  than  rend  asunder  the 
complete  logical  chain  upon  which  legitimate  serum 
therapy  depends.  Such  therapeutic  experiments  as 
the  use  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  in  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia  or  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  have 
no  bacteriolopcal  groundwork  upon  which  to  rest,  and 
are  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  scientific  therapy. 
Both  pneumonia  and  cerebrospinal  meningitis  vary 
from  tune  to  time  in  severity  and  in  their  death-rate. 
The  results  in  a  number  of  cases,  even  if  large,  treated 
on  such  an  illogical  and  inconclusive  serum  therapy 
basis,  teach  nothing  as  to  the  efficacy  of  such  therapy. 
Such  methods  fall  into  disuse  long  before  they  have 
gained  even  a  limited  vogue.  It  is  true  that  the  injec- 
tion in  limited  quantity  of  a  heterologous  serum,  like 
horse  serum,  whether  it  is  from  an  immunized  or  non- 
immunized  animal  has  a  tendency*  as  Metchnikoff  has 
shown,  to  stimulate  phi^ocytosis,  and  this  may  thus 
aid  secondarily  in  the  dismt^ation  of  any  pathogenic 


organism  that  happens  to  be  floating  in  the  blood. 
But  this  would  be  as  readily  accomplished  by  the 
injection  of  non-immunized  horse  serum.  Even  this 
is  not  probable,  for  reasons  which  we  have  no  opp>or- 
tunity  of  discussing  here. 

Db.  Wm.  N.  Pabk,  director  of  the  Research  Labora- 
tories of  the  New  York  CSty  Department  of  Health, 
said  that  he  could  not  see  any  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  Klebs-Lceffler  bacillus  was  antagonistic  to 
diploco'Xius  intracellularis.  During  the  epidemic  of 
cerebrospinal  meningitis  this  season,  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin had  been  very  generally  tri«d  in  New  York, 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  senmi  being  em- 
ployed; but  at  the  present  time  there  were  only  two 
hospitals  in  the  city  where  it  was  thought  that  this 
treatment  had  been  beneficial.  Personally,  he  believed 
that  it  does  neither  good  nor  harm,  and  he  certainly 
had  seen  no  indication  that  it  had  proved  of  any  value. 

Db.  Edwabd  WArrzFEU>EB,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present,  sent  a  communication  in  which  he  said  that 
his  five  weeks'  experience  with  the  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin treatment  at  Gouvemeur  Hospital  had  been 
such  as  to  make  him  desirous  of  testing  the  method 
further.  In  the  first  half  dozen  cases  it  seemed  to  act 
almost  as  a  specific^  but  a  more  extended  observation 
reduced  his  enthusiasm,  though  it  did  not  lessen  his 
interest.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  an 
improvement  resulted  from  its  use,  and  that  a  certain 
amount  of  germicidal  action  was  obtained  in  Uie  cases 
in  ^^ch  the  antitoxin  was  employed.  Whether  this 
result  came  about'  from  the  direct  destruction  of  the 
meningococcus  in  the  blood  or  by  the  inhibition  of  its 
toxin,  reducing  the  amount  and  thus  controlling 
symptoms,  he  would  have  to  leave  to  the  bacteriolo- 
gists to  determine.  From  the  results  he  had  obtained 
he  thought  this  plan  of  treatment  worthy  of  a  more 
extended  trial,  for  should  its  usefulness  be  demon- 
strated, not  only  would  a  decided  advance  in  medi- 
cine have  been  made,  but  it  would  also  be  established 
that  a  kinship  exists  between  certain  of  the  micro- 
organisms, and  that  the  toxin  of  one  of  the  group  is 
antagonistic  to  all  (or  many)  of  that  family.  It  seemed 
to  him  at  first  like  medical  heresy  to  suppose  that  the 
toxin  from  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  could  be  potent 
in  the  destruction  of  the  meningococcus,  but  the  harm- 
lessness  of  the  remedy  and  the  laboratory  experiments 
of  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Wolff  induced  him  to  try  it.  The 
results  in  his  cases  were  published  in  the  Medical 
Record  of  March  II,  1905.  This  entire  matter  was 
still  in  the  embryonic  stage;  the  questions  of  efficacy, 
dosage,  mode  of  action,  ete.,  were  all  to  4)e  elucidated. 
But  one  thing  had  impressed  itself  upon  his  mind, 
namely,  that  if  the  antitoxin  was  to  be  used  it  should 
be  given  early  and  in  large  amounts.  Otherwise  he 
felt  certain  that  it  would  prove  of  little  value,  since 
organic  changes  take  place  early  in  the  diseasie,  and 
encephalic  lesions,  resulting  from  the  direct  action  of 
the  meningococcus,  are  accountable  for  those  sensory, 
motor  and  trophic  symptoms  which  are  observed  after 
the  first  few  days.  For  some  time  past  Dr.  Waitz- 
felder  said  he  had  been  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  various  germs  producing 
the  communicable  diseases  than  has  hitherto  been 
recognized,  and  that  the  difference  in  their  morpho- 
logical appearance  b  due  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  to  their 
environment.  He  did  not  believe  that  they  all  be- 
longed to  one  family;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did 
not  think  that  each  was  entirely  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  others.  It  was  possible  that  there  are  a 
number  of  family  groups,  each  having  general  char- 
acteristics, and  that  the  change  in  form  and  mode  of 
action  is  due  in  part  to  receptivity  of  the  patient  (that 
is,  the  power  of  resistance).  It  would  seem  as  if  there 
were  some  similarity  of  action  on  the  part  of  certain 
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of  the  germs,  aince  in  the  beginning  of  epidemics  of 
certain  diseases  all  the  cases  are  profoundly  toxic, 
whatever  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient  may 
have  been.  Other  affections  were  gradual  and  insid- 
ious in  their  onset,  and  the  full  virulence  of  the  disease 
was  not  manifested  imtU  some  time  after  the  evidence 
of  infection  was  shown.  In  conclusion,  he  said  that 
all  had  seen  good  results  from  the  use  of  antistrepto- 
coccus  serum  in  both  erysipelas  and  chronic  pyemia; 
and  yet  in  each  of  these  diseases  the  organism  was  other 
than  the  streptococcus. 

Db.  L.  Ehmstt  Holt  said  that  his  experience  with 
epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  this  year  and  last 
comprised  49  cases,  the  greater  number  of  which  were 
at  the  Babies'  Hospital  and  in  patients  under  two  years 
of  age.  In  infants  under  one  year  the  mortality  was 
100%;  of  21  such  ceases,  16  had  died,  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  in  the  five  still  imder  treatment  the 
result  would  be  the  same.  As  to  the  use  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin  in  this  disease,  he  had  onployed  it  in  10 
cases  in  the  hospital  and  two  outside,  the  amount 
given  vaiying  from  6,000  to  40,000  units  in  different 
cases,  and  the  administration  continuing  for  a  period 
of  days  or  weeks.  While  in  no  instance  was  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  injections  did  harm,  in  none 
had  he  been  able  to  see  that  any  benefit  resulted.  In 
some  cases,  it  was  true,  there  occurred  a  drop  in  the 
temperature,  but  he  had  found  that  this  not  infre- 
quently took  place,  whether  the  antitoxin  were  given 
or  not,  and  believed  that  it  was  simply  a  part  of  the 
natural  course  of  the  disease.  The  thing  which,  had 
really  appeared  to  give  relief  in  this  malady  was  double 
lumbar  puncture,  and  as  a  result  of  this  procedure  he 
had  in  a  number  of  instances  observed  a  reduction 
in  the  pulse  and  respiration  and  amelioration  of  the 
nervous  symptoms.  Within  the  past  month  he  had 
not  used  diphtheria  antitoxin  in  any  new  case,  though 
it  was  stm  being  kept  up  in  a  few  cases  at  the  hospital 
in  which  it  had  been  commenced  some  time  ago. 

Dr.  Frank  Ghauer  said  that  within  the  last  five 
weeks  he  had  employed  diphtheria  antitoxin  in  five 
cases  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  but  without  any 
benefit  whatever.  All  these  patients  he  had  seen  early, 
within  twelve  or  eighteen  hours.  While  five  cases 
were,  of  course,  too  small  a  number  upon  which  to  base 
any  positive  conclusions,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  in 
some  of  them  at  least  there  should  have  resulted  a 
certain  amount  of  improvement  if  this  treatment  were 
of  any  value.  Of  two  cases  in  which  the  antitoxin 
was  not  given,  but  which  were  treated  symptomatically, 
one  had  already  recovered,  and  the  other  was  now  well 
on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Dr.  E.  Libman  did  not  consider  that  Dr.  North  had 
offered  any  proof  whatever  that  the  organisms  of  diph- 
theria and  cerebrospinal  meningitis  were  antagonistic. 
The  great  problem  we  have  to  solve,  he  thought,  was 
the  devising  of  some  method  for  preventing  epidemics 
of  the  latter  disease,  and  he  believed  there  was  some 
ground  for  supposing  that  by  proper  attention  to  the 
nose  and  throat  this  might  possibly  be  accomplished. 

Dr.  Wiluam  H.  Thomson  said  that  in  his  recent 
service  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  he  had  had  30  cases 
of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  all  in  adults. 
In  the  first  series  of  these  30  cases  no  less  than  14  out 
of  16  patients  died,  while  of  the  remaining  14  cases 
only  2  proved  fatal.  Yet  in  all  the  30  cases  the  treat- 
ment was  practically  identical.  It  was  worthy  of  note 
also  that  in  his  pneumonia  cases  an  exactly  correspond- 
ing condition  of  affairs  was  observed.  The  explanation 
of  this  remarkable  circumstance  he  believed  lay  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  very  pronounced  difference  in  the 
severity  of  a  disease  at  different  periods  dependent 
on  whether  the  case  occurs  in  the  height  of  an  epidemic 
or  during  its  decline. 


Dr.  Wolff,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  that  as 
the  result  of  his  laboratory  observations  he  had  been 
led  to  suggest  that  diphtheria  antitoxin  mi^t  possibly 
be  of  value  in  epidonic  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Tlie 
enthusiastic  reports  which  he  had  received  from  a 
number  of  clinicians  had  afforded  some  ground  to 
suppose  that  this  might  really  be  the  case.  New 
treatments  in  such  very  grave  affections  as  this  were 
ap^  however,  to  be  received  with  enthusiasm  at  first, 
and  it  might  be  that  after  all  this  method  would  prove 
a  failure.  Still,  he  thought  any  final  judgment  in  regard 
to  it  should  be  suspended  until  a  larger  body  of  statis- 
tics was  at  our  disposal.  From  such  statistics  as  he 
had  been  able  to  secure  there  seemed  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  this  treatment  did  accomplish  something, 
and  if  it  should  be  found,  on  adequate  trial,  that 
even  a  small  amount  of  benefit  resulted  from  it  in  a 
disease  which  had  baffled  our  best  skill,  this  would 
certainly  be  a  point  gained. 


THE  NEW    YORK    ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Stated  Meetino,  April  20,  1905. 

Dr.  George  L.  Peabodt  read  a  p^>er  entitled 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  EPIDEUIC  CEREBROSPINAL  IfENIIT- 

ama  wrm   injeotions    (chiefly   intrasfinods) 

OF  DIPHTHERIA  ANTITOXIN. 

When,  he  said.  Dr.  Wolff  of  Hartford  made  known 
in  January  last  that  he  had  dis(x>vered  a  pronounced 
antagonism  between  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  and 
the  meningococcus.  New  York  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  severe  epidemic  of  cerebrospinal  meninzitis  that 
most  of  the  physicians  of  the  present  day  had  ever 
seen.  Notwithstanding  that  they  knew  a  little  more 
of  the  cause  of  the  disease  than  their  predecessors, 
and  had  ascertained  that  in  the  present  epidemic  tin 
meningococcus  was  the  sole  exciting  agent,  they  fdt 
themselves  as  helpless  to  cope  with  it  as  those  prede- 
cessors had  been.  Under  such  circumstances  it  seemed 
justifiable  to  try  the  diphtheria  antitoxin,  and  while, 
indeed,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  much  ground  to  h<^ 
for  success,  it  was  felt  that  at  least  no  harm  would 
result.  Accordingly,  in  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  Dr. 
A.  Jacobi  and  he  httd  subjected  twenty-two  cases  to 
the  action  of  this  agent. 

In  all  but  one  of  these  the  diagnosis  was  proved  by 
the  detection  of  the  meningococcus  in  the  spinal  fluid, 
while  clinically  they  were  all  unmistakable  cases  of 
cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Most  of  the  patients  were 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  were  young  children,  and  only  a  few  were 
twenty  years  or  older.  Many  of  them  came  under 
treatment  early  in  the  disease,  before  marked  changes 
could  have  occurred.  All  were  subjected  to  spinal 
puncture,  and  in  every  instance  cerebrospinal  fluid 
was  withdrawn.  Sometimes,  but  by  no  means  alwaj^ 
this  was  imder  abnormally  high  pressure.  The  fluid 
was  usually  turbid  and  distinctly  purulent,  and  in 
every  case  but  one  it  contained  the  meningococcus. 
One  of  the  patients  received  his  first  injection  of  diph- 
theria antitoxin  on  the  first  day  of  the  disease;  five  on 
the  second  day ;  six  on  the  third  day;  four  on  the  fourth 
day;  and  others  on  the  fifth,  sixtli,  and  later  days. 
The  amount  of  fluid  removed  by  tapping  varied,  de- 
pending on  the  degree  of  pressure.  Usually  no  marked 
symptoms  followed  this  procedure,  but  in  one  instance, 
where  six  fluidrachms  were  removed,  a  tranaent  con- 
dition of  collapse  resulted. 

Of  the  twenty-two  cases,  four  received  the  anti- 
toxin only  Bubcutaneously,  seven  received  it  both 
subcutaneously  and  intraspinously,  and  deven  received 
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it  only  intraspinously.  In  only  one  case  did  it  have 
any  untoward  effect.  This  patient,  a  nrl  of  fifteen, 
suffered  from  an  urticaria  which  lasted  seven  d^s. 
8he  made  a  good  recovery  from  the  disease.  Ihe 
doses  of  antitoxin  varied  from  1,200  to  15,000  units. 
Only  two  patients  received  but  a  single  dose.  In  all 
of  tiie  other  cases  it  was  repeated  at  least  once,  and 
in  some  the  antitoxin  was  given  four,  five  and  six 
times,  or  the  twenty-two  cases,  eleven  have  died, 
making  the  mortality  to  date  50%.  In  seven  of  the 
fatal  cases  death  occurred  before  the  sixth  day  of  the 
disease.  Of  the  eleven  dead,  one  patient  received 
the  antitoxin  on  the  first  day  of  the  disease;  three  on 
the  second  day;  two,  on  the  third  day;  three,  on  the 
fourth  day;  and  onl^  two  later  than  the  fourth  day. 
Of  the  eleven  survivmg,  two  are  entirely  well ;  two  are 
fully  convalescent ;  five  are  still  under  treatment,  with 
active  symptoms  iuid  very  grave  prognods;  and  two 
may  be  said  to  be  practically  moribund.  Thus,  to 
date,  the  percentage  of  recoveries  in  the  twenty-two 
cases  is  only  a  Uttle  over  nine,  while  the  mortality, 
althourii  still  undetermined,  will  go  well  beyond  50%. 
Dr.  Pesbody  said  he  was  well  aware  that  these  figures 
were  far  too  small  to  justify  any  statistical  deductions, 
but  it  certainly  was  a  fact  that  it  had  not  seemed  to 
any  of  those  who  had  watched  these  cases  that  any 
influence,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  use  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  in  them. 


MEDICAL    SOCIETY    OF   THE   STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

Statrd  MxiTiNa  Hxld  Jan.  31,  Feb.  1  and  2, 1905. 

(Continuad  {rom  No.  IS,  p.  464.) 

Skcond  DAy. —  (Continued.) 

A  RKSOLDTION  FROM  THE  COMMnTXE  ON  LEOISLATION. 

Dh.  Frank  Van  Fleet  of  New  York  presented  the 
following  resolution  in  behalf  of  the  committee: 

"  Whereas,  information  from  reliable  sources  has  been 
obtained  that  certain  opticians,  forming  the  New  York 
Optical  Society,  contemplate  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
into  the  le^lature,  '  defining  and  regulating  the 
Practice  of  Optometry,'  which  is  designed  to  confer 
on  these  opticians  the  right  to  employ  lenses  as  thera^ 
peutic  agents  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  which  may  or 
may  notlbe  due  to  defective  eyes ;  and 

"  Whereas,  information  from  other  and  equallv  reli- 
able som-ces  is  received  that  certain  people  employing 
as  therapeutic  agents  methods  which  have  been  given 
the  names  of  massa^,  mechanoneural  somatopathy, 
therapeutic  g3rmnastic8,  Swedish  movements,  osteo- 
pathy, seismatherapy,  vibration,  vibrassage,  and  other 
terms,  desire  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  the  legal 
right  to  diagnosticate  and  treat  disease  of  the  human 
body. 

"  Whereas,  we  beUeve  that  the  greatest  latitude, 
consistent  with  necessity  and  the  proper  protection 
of  the  people,  should  be  given  all  who  practice  the  heal- 
ing art,  and  that  the  m^cal  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  elastic  enough  to  permit  the  practice  of  any 
and  all  methods  which  have  been  or  can  be  desired  for 
the  prevention  or  relief  of  disease; 

"  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York  deprecates  these  efforts  of 
incompetent  people  to  secure  the  privilege  to  prey  upon 
the  commumty,  and  rei^)ectfuliy  petitions  the  Legis- 
lature to  refuse  to  sanction  any  efforts  such  as  these 
herein  enumerated. 

"  Besolved,  that  the  Medical  Society  of  tiie  state  of 
New  York  petitions  the  Legislature  to  refuse  to  enact 


any  laws  which  will  in  any  way  discriminate  either  for 
or  against  any  class  of  people  who  claim  to  have  any 
peculiar  methods  which  may  or  may  not  be  valuable 
for  the  treatment  of  disease,  or  of  errors  or  anomajiee 
of  the  human  body." 

THE      NON-SEQtJITUR     IN      HEDiaNE. 

Db.  Henrt  a.  Fairbairn  of  Brooklyn  said  that 
tha«  had  always  been  a  tendency  to  accept  theory 
rather  than  fact  as  the  basis  of  supposed  medical 
progress.  Speculating  with  facts  had  led  to  fallacy. 
Exact  knowledge  of  facts,  laws  and  approximate 
causes  would  evolve  unity  and  a  firm  basis  of  procedure. 

FOISONINO  BY  POTASSITIU  BICBROUATE. 

Dr.  Francis  Eustace  Fronczar  of  Buffalo  said  that 
less  than  six  cases  of  poisoning  from  this  agent  were 
to  be  found  in  medical  and  medico  legal  literature.  He 
then  related  Uie  case  of  a  woman  whose  life  had  been 
attempted  by  mixing  a  large  amoimt  of  potassium 
bichromate  with  a  mixture  of  wine  and  alcohol.  The 
woman  seemed  to  have  taken  over  100  gr.  of  the 
substance.  The  usual  dosage  was  !*(  to  ^  a  grun. 
The  toxic  dose  was  considered  to  be  only  a  few  grains. 
In  this  case  the  woman  recovered  and  it  seemed  that 
the  wine  and  alcohol  had  exerted  a  neutralising 
effect. 

THE  BTIOLOOY  OF  HTPERTROFHIED  PROSTATE. 

Dr.  L.  Bolton  Bangs  of  New  York  read  this  paper. 
He  said  that  this  subject  occupied  a  very  important 
place  in  the  surgical  mind,  not  only  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  malady,  the  proportion  being  one 
man  in  every  two  after  the  age  of  fifty,  as  established 
by  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  statistics  which  had  not  yet 
been  controverted,  but  also  because  of  the  impetus 
given  the  surgical  treatment  by  the  clinical  and  experi- 
mental observations  of  the  last  five  or  eight  years. 
The  surgical  measures  had  been  perfected  and  the  death- 
rate  graidually  reduced,  but  the  latter  was  still  great 
enough  to  be  an  important  factor  when  considering 
what  should  be  done  in  a  ^ven  case.  The  object 
of  his  paper  was  to  get  at  a  reasonable  theory  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  condition,  and  he  hoped  that  deductions 
might  be  made  which  in  the  future  might  prevent  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  this  trouble.  Long  ago  Hunter 
advanced  the  theory  that  prostatic  enlargement  was 
of  inflammatory  origin.  Although  many  theories  had 
been  advanced  since  that  time  none  were  satisfactory 
to  the  scientific  mind.  In  1863  Virchow  asserted  the 
belief  that  the  process  was  an  inflammatory  one  begin- 
ning in  the  glandular  part  of  the  gland  and  extencSng 
thence  to  the  stroma;  this  view  was  supf>orted  by 
histological  investigation.  The  view  that  this  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  was  a  senile  process  due  to  general 
arterio-sclerosis  had  been  disproven.  He  gave  his 
adherence  to  the  theory  of  the  inflammatory  origin  of 
the  process  and  his  deductions  were  drawn  from  clinic^ 
observation.  He  had  made  careful  records  and  analy- 
ses of  over  three  hundred  cases  of  unmistakable  hyper- 
trophy of  the  prost«te  which  had  led  him  to  conclude 
that  it  was  the  mode  of  life  of  the  individual  that  had 
much  to  do  with  the  origin  of  this  aiTection.  CK'er 
85%  of  his  cases  were  subject  to  abnormal  or  unphysi- 
ological  sexual  indulgences  which  were  excessive  in 
degree  and  continuous  for  years.  In  the  remaining 
cases  no  history  of  sexual  aberration  was  present;  the 
primary  prostatic  congestion  was  apparently  due  to  a 
derangement  of  the  portal  circulation.  The  preponder- 
ance of  testimony  among  American  and  foreign  writers 
favors  the  inflammatory  origin  of  the  disease.  He  had 
concluded  that  while  gonorrheal  infection  might  be  a 
factor  in  the  production  of  this  enlargement  there  must 
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be  some  other  additional  cause.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate  frequentlr  occurred  in  men  who  had  never 
had  gonorrhea.  In  his  opinion  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate  was  not  a  senile  disease ;  it  began  m  early  life 
and  was  present  when  least  suspected;  the  changes  in 
the  gland  were  coincident  to  the  active  life  of  the  testes 
and  vasa  deferentia;  certain  lu-inary  phenomena  and 
obstruction  were  even  preceded  by  83rmptom8  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder  which  were 
purely  congestive  in  their  nature,  but  were  the  pro- 
dromata  of  coming  events.  Dr.  Bangs  outlined  the 
order  of  events  occurring  in  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
and  sud  that  his  views  were  confirmed  by  Greene  and 
Brooks  in  their  article  on  the  nature  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  prostate.  This  inflammatory  process  might  be 
latent  for  years.  The  point  of  origin  seemed  to  be  in 
the  urethra  with  extension  along  the  gland  ducts 
from  the  urethra  towards  the  periphery  of  the  prostate, 
the  changes  being  most  marked  m  the  vicinity  of  the 
vera  motanum  and  prostatic  m-ethra.  He  had  noticed 
the  excess  of  sensibility  in  young  men  and  youths  in 
the  process  of  examination.  He  found  it  most  marked 
in  masturbators,  subjects  of  conjugal  onanism  and  those 
who  practiced  the  sexual  act  abnormally.  From  the 
age  of  puberty  onward  the  sexual  nerve  centers  were 
often  stimulated  and  they  in  turn  reacted  upon  the 
prostate  and  sexual  activity  became  more  aggravated. 
Certain  prophylactic  deductions  were  reasonable  and 
logical,  such  as  sexual  instruction  in  boyhood,  chastity 
in  youth,  self  restraint  and  temperance  in  eariy  man- 
hood and  physiological  relations  in' married  life.' 

SOME    OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    TBCHNIC    OP    PERINEAL 
PROSTATECTOMY. 

Dr.  George  R.  Fowler  of  Brooklyn  said  that  the 
total  removal  of  a  large  prostate  through  the  supra- 
pubic route  was  pmssible  but  the  ejaculatory  ducts 
could  not  well  be  spared.  There  were  cases  in  which 
the  perineal  route  was  best  suited.  More  manipula- 
tive skill  was  needed  in  operating  by  the  perineal  route. 
It  might  be  done  imder  general  anesthesia,  or  under 
spinal  anesthesia,  and  Tinker  had  done  it  imder  intra- 
neural injections  into  the  pupendal  nerves.  Drainage 
was  best  effected  by  the  perineal  route.  The  capsule 
could  be  entered  almost  anywhere  and  a  relatively 
complete  prostatectomy  could  be  performed  without 
entering  the  urethra.  When  there  was  blaeding  the 
wound  should  be  packed,  but  drainage  should  be 
avoided.  If  traction  was  properly  applied  it  was  not 
necessary  to  make  pressure  from  the  rectum,  as  was 
frequently  necessary  when  the  suprapubic  route  was 
used.  One  of  the  most  important  points  was  to  ^et 
the  patient  out  of  bed  as  soon  as  possible,  as  this  faciU- 
tated  drainage  and  prevented  difficulties  from  infil- 
tration of  urine  and  greatly  encouraged  the  patient. 
A  drainage  tube  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  longer 
than  forty-eight  hours  after  operation  and  it  was  im- 
portant to  change  dressings  frequently. 

personal  experience  in  prostatic  surgery  during 

THE  last  two  years. 

Dr.  Willy  Meyer  of  New  York  said  that  each  of 
the  three  methods  had  their  uses,  and  it  was  highly 
important  that  the  surgeon  should  individualize  and 
choose  that  procedure  which  was  most  appropriate 
for  the  case  in  hand.  It  was  possible  to  preserve  the 
sexual  power  by  either  the  perineal  or  suprapubic  route. 
If  operation  was  refused  we  might  use  the  Bottini 
method.  He  thought  the  patient  ought  never  to  be 
condemned  to  catheter  hfe  unless  he  absolutely  refused 
the  knife.  A  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  practice 
catheterization  unless  he  was  well  to  do  and  was  prop- 
erly instructed  as  to  how  to  avoid  infection. 


suprapubic  PBOBTATBCIOIfT. 

Dr.  Howard  Lilienthal  of  New  York  reported  a 
series  of  31  cases  in  which  the  suprapubic  route  had 
been  used  without  one  fatality.  There  had  been  loss 
of  function  in  only  two  cases.  The  sexual  power  had 
been  lost  in  no  case  in  whidi  it  had  been  present  before 
operation.  Dr>  Lilienthal  had  perfonned  most  of  his 
oi>erations  on  feeble  patients  who  were  advanced  in 
years.  The  patient  was  prepared  for  operation  by  this 
method  by  beginning  two  or  three  days  before  opera- 
tion to  empty  the  bladder  every  three  hours,  day  and 
night,  by  means  of  a  catheter.  Salol  was  administered 
in  5-gr.  doses.  Urotropin  was  g^ven  after  the  operation. 
He  made  an  incision  throu^  the  abdominal  wall 
two  to  two  and  one  half  inches  long.  The  bladder  was 
punctured  and  any  stones  present  were  removed. 
Care  was  taken  not  to  tear  the  prostatic  mucous  mem- 
brane. If  there  was  abundant  hemorrhage  strips  of 
gauze  were  placed  in  the  bladder  to  encourage  dotting. 
The  patient  was  kept  dry  by  siphonage  and  was  usually 
out  of  bed  on  the  second  or  third  day.  He  named  as 
advantages  of  this  operation  the  fact  that  the  fidd  of 
operation  was  open  to  the  direct  vision  of  tiie  operator 
so  that  any  cause  of  obstruction  could  be  easly  ob- 
served. Shock  was  entirely  absent  and  Yihae  there 
was  infection  of  the  upper  urinary  tract  the  operation 
could  be  performed  in  two  st^es.  This  was  also  the 
quickest  method  of  operation  and  there  was  the  least 
loss  of  blood;  these  were  important  points  in  tttB  aged. 

prostatism  without  prostatic  enlargement,  its 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Chbtwood  of  New  York  said  that 
it  was  possible  for  the  train  of  symptoms  usually  attend- 
ant upon  enlarged  prostate  to  be  present  without  actual 
enlargement.  When  urgency  and  frequency  of  urina- 
tion with  pain  during  and  after  the  act  and  partial 
or  complete  retention  of  urine,  and  the  peiwtn  was  past 
the  age  of  fifty,  an  obstructing  prostatic  hjrpertrophy 
was  suggested..  He  had  described  this  condition  imder 
the  caption  "  Contracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder." 
The  patholo^cal  basis  of  the  condition  seemed  to  be  a 
fibroid  stenosis  of  the  vesical  orifice  and  was  due  to  a 
deposit  of  inflammatory  exudate.  It  was  quite  fre- 
quently of  gonorrheal  origin  and  was  foimd  in  the 
young  as  well  as  the  aged.  The  blocking  of  the  urinary 
passages  might  eventually  lead  to  pjrelonephritis. 
His  method  of  relieving  this  condition  was  by  means 
of  the  galvanocautery  introduced  through  a  perineal 
incision.  He  presented  an  instrument  which  he  had 
devised  for  this  purpose.  This  method  was  better  than 
incision  into  the  stenosed  ring  as  that  was  likely  to  be 
attended  with  severe  hemorrhage. 
(To  t«  eonHnued.) 


decent  fttterotiire. 

Practical   Manual   of  Diseases   of   Women   and 

Uterine  Therapeutics.     By  H.  Macnaughton- 

JoNBS,    M.D.,    M.Ch.,    Master    of    Obstetries 

{Honoris  causa),  Royal  University  of  Ireland; 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of 

Ireland    and  Edinburgh,  etc.     Ninth  edition. 

New  York:   William  Wood  &  Co.     1905. 

This  is  an  encyclopedic  work  of  1,044  pages, 

with    637    illustrations    and    122    plates.     The 

author  states  in  the  preface  that  bis  aim  has 

been  to  give  a  reliable  digest  of  practice,  and  at 

the  same  time  to  embrace  those   pathological 

researches  on  which  alone  a  sure  foundation  (tf 
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clinical  treatpaent  is  based.  By  visiting  the 
clinics  of  his  confreres  at  home  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  by  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  recent 
literature  he  has  put  himself  in  possession  of 
most  that  is  new  in  gynecology  and  has  embodied 
it  with  great  judgment  in  this  edition.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  examples  of  an  old  book  well  brought 
up  to  date. 

The  bulk  of  the  volume  might  be  reduced  to 
advantage  by  omitting  many  of  the  illustrations 
of  giant  myomas  and  a  multiplicity  of  instru- 
ments, some  of  them  antiquated  and  others  of 
questionable  value,  and  something  is  lacking  in 
the  photographic  delineation  of  the  steps  of 
.operative  procedures  when  compared  with  our 
recent  American  textbooks. 

On  the  whole,  this  should  prove  to  be  a  val- 
uable reference  book  to  any  conservative  practi- 
tioner. 

Physiological  Economy  in  Nvtrition.  By  Russell 
H.  Chittenden,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Director 
of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  if  ale  Uni- 
versity and  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemis- 
try. New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
1904. 

Professor  Chittenden  has  gathered  in  this 
volume  the  resiilts  of  his  studies  on  the  nutrition 
of  soldiers,  students  and  professional  men,  carried 
on  in  Yale  University  during  the  past  two  years. 
In  the  introductory  chapter  several  standard 
dietaries  are  cited,  including  the  famous  Voit 
standard  consisting  of  118  gms.  proteid,  56  gms. 
fat  and  500  gms.  carbohydrate,  with  a  fuel  value 
of  3,000  calories,  as  the  food  required  daily  by 
a  man  doing  moderate  muscular  work.  These 
standards  are  criticized  as  being  merely  state- 
ments of  the  dietetic  habits  of  the  people  inves- 
tigated, and  not  necessarily  representing  the  real 
needs  of  the  body.  If  the  "  standard  "  amounts 
of  food  are  too  large,  there  may  be  a  physiological 
economy  with  a  more  restricted  diet,  and  a  gain 
to  the  body  from  diminished  loss  of  energy  in 
ridding  the  body  of  the  excess. 

The  experiments  were  imdertaken  to  test  the 
possibility  of  a  physiological  economy  of  nutri- 
tion, and  with  special  reference  to  the  minimal 
proteid  requirement  in  health  and  normal  living. 
Five  professional  men,  thirteen  representatives  of 
the  United  States  army,  and  eight  Yale  athletes 
served  as  subjects  for  the  investigation.  The 
observations  were  carried  on  for  at  least  six 
months  and  in  some  cases  eighteen  months. 

The  professional  men  reduced  their  proteid 
intake  to  one  half  or  one  third  the  amount  re- 
quired by  the  standard  dietaries,  lowered  the 
caloric  vahie  of  the  food  to  2,000  and  2,500 
calories,  and  did  their  daily  work  with  uninter- 
rupted health  and  vigor,  indeed,  in  some  cases 
with  improved  bodUy  conditions.  The  men 
from  the  United  States  army,  representing 
moderate  manual  labor,  confirmed  in  all  respects 
the  results  obtained  in  the  professional  men. 
The  soldiers  metabolised  less  than  50  gms.  of 
proteid  and  found  2,500  to  2,600  calories  ample 
for  their  duly  requirements.    Some  of  these  men, 


living  on  the  low  proteid  diet,  more  than  doubled 
their  strength  tests  between  October  and  April, 
increasing  in  one  case  from  2,504  units  to  5,178, 
and  in  another  case  from  2,835  to  6,269.  Much 
of  this  increase  was  undoubtedly  due  to  gymna- 
sium training,  but  the  results  contributed  by  the 
athletes,  already  trained  in  the  gymnasium,  prove 
that  the  diet  itself  may  also  have  been  eflfective. 
These  athletes  for  a  period  of  five  months  re- 
duced their  proteid  intake  more  than  50%,  not 
only  without  loss  of  bodily  strength,  but  with 
mailed  improvement  of  muscular  power.  In  one 
case  on  46.4  gms.  proteid  daily  the  strength  test 
increased  from  4,548  in  January  to  5,667  in 
June,  in  another  case,  from  4,584  to  5,917,  and 
there  was  testimony  to  greater  freedom  from 
fatigue  on  the  low  proteid  diet. 

Tables  presenting  full  analyses  of  food  and 
excreta  for  each  individual  fill  a  large  part  of  the 
volume.  The  phjrsical  condition  of  the  men  is 
shown  by  photographs.  Professor  Chittenden 
concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  phy- 
siological economy  of  nutrition,  especially  in 
saving  the  body  of  the  labor  ridding  itself  of 
possibly  harmful  nitrogenous  waste;  and  he  also 
calls  attention  to  the  economic  and  sociological 
importance  of  his  resxdts.  The  book  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  a  thorough-going  scientific  inves- 
tigation of  a  problem  of  great  interest  to  both 
ph}^cians  and  laymen. 

Inf-uence  of  Qrowtii  on  Congenital  and  Acquired 
Deformities.  By  Adoniram  B.  Judson,  M.D. 
Wm.  Wood  &  Co. 

This  excellent  work  is  a  collection  and  elabo- 
ration of  some  of  Dr.  Judson's  publications, 
investigations  and  essays.  Dr.  Judson  has  been 
so  long  an  intelligent  and  scholarly  writer  and 
worker  in  the  field  of  orthopedic  surgery  that 
whatever  he  writes  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
attention.  His  work  on  the  deformities  follow- 
ing hip  disease  and  their  demonstration,  and  on 
congenital  club  foot  with  reference  to  the  proper 
appliances,  are  of  especial  value  to  all  students. 
The  publication  shows  thought  and  scholarly 
attention  and  is  deserving  of  the  consideration 
and  study  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

Chirurgie  Orthopedique,  By  Professob  Bebgeb 
and  Dr.  Banzet.  Paris:  G.  Steinheil. 
This  excellent  work  on  "  Orthopedic  Surgery  " 
illustrates  the  condition  of  the  art  and  practice 
of  orthopedic  surgery  in  France  in  an  admirable 
manner.  The  text  and  illustrations  are  decidedly 
in  advance  of  what  is  ordinarily  seen  in  the 
publications  on  orthopedic  surgery.  Those  illus- 
trating the  transplantation  of  tendons,  congeni- 
tal dislocation  of  the  hip,  and  spastic  operations 
are  especially  to  be  commended.  The  text  is 
full  and  clearly  written.  Much  attention  is  paid 
to  lateral  curvature  and  to  the  other  important 
deformities,  but  like  most  Continental  writing 
in  this  department,  tuberculous  disease  of  joints 
and  the  resulting  deformities  are  not  treated  nor 
is  Pott's  disease.  The  book  is  perhaps  too  large 
for  a  student's  handbook,  but  of  great  value  to 
the  experienced  practitioner  and  specialist. 
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APOPLEXY  AND  ITS  PREVENTION. 

It  is  becoming  something  of  a  platitude  to  say 
that  the  modem  tendency  in  medicine  is  toward 
the  prevention  of  disease.  The,  most  noticeable 
progress  in  this  direction  has  naturally  been 
made  in  those  afflictions  regarding  whose  etiology 
we  have  come  to  have  definite  knowledge,  and 
it  is  possible  to  predict  that  the  various  infectious 
diseases,  among  which  tuberculosis  may  be  in- 
cluded, will  jdeld  before  long  to  the  efforts  of 
preventive  medicine,  as  some  have  practically 
already  done.  When,  however,  one  turns  to  the 
chronic  degenerative  conditions,  observed  more 
particularly  toward  middle  and  later  life,  one 
finds  that  the  doctrine  of  preventive  medicine 
has  gained  comparatively  little  hold  upon  the 
popular  mind.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  very 
much  may  be  done  in  the  prevention  of  many  of 
the  most  fatal  diseases  of  advancing  years  were 
we  to  recognize  sufficiently  early  tendencies  lead- 
ing toward  such  disastrous  conditions. 

Prof.  Clifford  Allbutt  has  rendered  a  service 
in  this  direction  by  calling  attention,  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  Bristol  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,  to  some  of  the  causes  of  apoplexy,  pub- 
lished in  the  Bristol  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal. 
He  combats  the  somewhat  fatalistic  idea  of 
disease  which  we  have  received  from  our  fore- 
fathers, and  urges  that,  even  in  a  condition  of 
such  onset  as  apoplexy,  our  duty  as  physicians 
is  to  look  into  the  causes  which  may  lead  up  to 
this  outcome  in  later  life.  He  would  go  further 
than  the  mere  demonstration  that  granular 
kidneys,  damaged  arteries  and  abnormal  heart 
are  precedent  conditions,  and  would  question 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  these  abnormalities 


exist  in  an  otherwise  healthy  individual.  Clearly 
it  is  a  matter  of  extraordinary  gradual  progress, 
and  one  which  may  not  be  fully  estimated  unless 
it  is  possible  to  make  observations  extending  over 
many  years  of  the  patient's  life.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  immediate  causes  of  so-called  apoplexy 
are  evidently  approaching  completeness,  although 
it  is  a  somewhat  striking  fact  that  the  general 
practitioner  of  medicine  rarely  distinguishes 
between  those  varieties  of  apoplexy  whidi  are 
brought  on  through  a  weak  heart  and  poor  cir- 
culation from  those  dependent  upon  an  hyper- 
trophied  heart  with  good  circulation.  The  fiist 
lesson  to  be  learned  is  to  distinguish  between 
cerebral  hemorrhage  and  cerebral  softening,  and 
this  may  undoubtedly  be  done  in  a  majority  of 
cases  by  a  careful  study  of  the  circulatory  appa- 
ratus of  the  patient.  Embolism  as  a  chance  ac- 
cident must  also  naturally  be  taken  into  account, 
and  this  again  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  deter- 
mine. 

Professor  Allbutt,  however,  is  not  concerned 
so  much  with  these  recognized  causes  of  the  final 
catastrophe  as  with  the  distant  conditions  which 
may  lead  up  to  it.  Recognizing  as  he  does  the 
alterations  of  the  arteries  in  advancing  years, 
and  the  various  conditions  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  he  is  inclined,  and  we  think  with  justice, 
to  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  condition  of  the 
peripheral  circulation,  irrespective,  in  a  measure, 
of  the  actual  disease  of  the  vessel  walls.  The 
essential  matter  for  the  physician  to  bear  in 
mind,  therefore,  is  that  the  precedent  rise  of 
mean  arterial  pressure  is  always  to  be  regarded 
as  a  warning,  and  yet  it  is  just  this  rise  of  pressure 
which  is  ordinarily  overlooked  to  the  detriment 
of  the  patient.  It  is  evident  that  a  rise  of  blood 
pressure  in  youth  is  far  less  significant  than  in 
the  middle-aged,  and  that  it  is  frequently  de- 
pendent upon  relatively  trifling  causes,  subsiding 
with  the  removal  of  those  causes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  persistence  of  high  blood  pressure  in 
persons  after  forty  indicates  trouble  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  remo'^ed  as  the  years  advance,  and 
which  should  be  a  forewarning  of  the  possibihty 
of  a  fatal  rupture  later  on  in  life.  Allbutt  has 
claimed  that  arteriosclerosis  as  distinguished 
from  the  sclerotic  degeneration  of  senile  involu- 
tion is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause,  but  as  a 
consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure; 
hence  prevention  of  apoplexy  must  first  of  all 
take  into  account  the  blood  pressure. 

As  a  matter  of  routine,  therefore,  it  is  advised 
that  every  adult  of  forty  or  over  should  have  as 
accurate  a  determination  made  as  possible  of  his 
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mean  blood  pressure,  and  that  such  an  examina- 
tion should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  years 
up  to  the  age  of  sixty,  when,  if  no  marked  increase 
be  observable,  the  danger  of  apoplexy  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  That  such  a  procedure  is  diffi- 
cult to  cany  out  in  the  individual  case  is  evident, 
but  we  have  no  question  that  it  might  be  done 
far  more  generally  than  is  at  present  the  case 
were  its  significance  fully  appreciated.  Eividently, 
the  recognition  of  a  disturbed  circulation  at  the 
relatively  early  age  of  forty  may  lead  to  a  read- 
justment of  the  life  of  the  individual  in  such  a 
way  that  the  dangers  of  circulatory  breakdown 
later  on  may  be  greatly  lessened  if  not  wholly 
obviated.  In  any  case,  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
culatory tension  is  undoubtedly  an  indication 
for  treatment  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

Attention  should  certainly  be  given  to  these 
suggestions  of  Professor  Allbutt.  They  are 
perhaps  not  original,  but  a  reiteration  of  a  gener- 
ally accepted  though  not  generally  practised 
method  in  medicine  is  eminently  desirable.  With 
the  general  carelessness  in  methods  of  life,  and 
particularly  in  the  taking  of  food,  which  now 
prevails,  it  is  clear  that  a  warning  cannot  be 
made  too  often  of  the  dangers  likely  to  result 
therefrom.  It  is  also  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  the  blood  pressure  in  peripheral 
arteries  is  a  criterion  of  no  mean  value  in  the 
determination  of  the  far-reaching  influences  of 
continued  abuse.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  many  cases  of  apoplexy  might  be  averted 
or  at  least  deferred  were  the  intelligent  physi- 
cian's attention  drawn  early  enough  to  the 
warnings  which  were  apparent,  had  he  taken  the 
trouble  or  been  given  a  sufficient  opportunity  to 
investigate. 

LUMBAR  PUNCrrURE. 
The  recent  appearance  of  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
has  attracted  renewed  attention  to  the  operation 
of  lumbar  puncture.  The  general  use  of  this 
procedure  for  diagnostic  ptu-poses  in  various  dis' 
eases  of  the  nervous  system,  other  than  meu 
ingitis,  has  also  led  to  its  frequent  xise.  With 
the  advent  of  such  a  method  of  obtaining  in- 
formation or  as  a  means  of  therapeutics,  the 
question  naturally  arises  again  as  to  the  harm- 
lessness  of  the  procedure.  The  general  opinion 
is  certainly  gaining  groimd  that,  properly  per- 
formed imder  aseptic  precautions,  the  operation 
is  trivial  and  should  give  rise  to  no  symptoms 
of  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  an  occasional 
fatal  outcome,  observed  particularly  in  condi- 


tions of  intracranial  pressure  ori^ating  in  the 
posterior  fossa  of  the  slaill,  has  led  in  certain 
minds  to  a  scepticism  regarding  the  general  use 
of  the  method. 

In  connection  with  a  paper  recently  read  before 
the  Beriin  Society  for  Psychiatry  and  Neurology 
on  the  Chemical  Investigation  of  the  Spinal 
Fluid,  an  interesting  discussion  was  aroused  on 
the  subject  of  lumbar  puncture  which  brought 
out  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  Oppen- 
heim,  referring  to  some  observations  of  Nissl, 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  determining  the 
character  of  the  symptoms  which  he  thought 
were  often  well  marked,  excited  by  the  pimctiu%. 
Remak  in  general  agreed  with  Oppenheim  and 
had  reached  the  conclusion  that  lumbar  puncture 
as  a  diagBostie  measure  had  been  somewhat 
overdone.  Ziehen,  on  the  other  hand,  consid- 
ered that  a  careful  lumbar  ptmcture  was  a  prac- 
tically safe  procediure,  but  he  admitted  the 
desirability  of  informing  the  friends  of  a  patient 
that  such  an  operation  was  to  be  undertaken  and 
that  a  slight  amount  of  danger  was  associated 
with  it.  He  also  urged  that  but  five  or  ten  ccm. 
of  fluid  should  be  withdrawn.  Biemerling  and  Alz- 
heimer have  also  drawn  attention  to  the  compli- 
cations which  may  result,  and  FiirBtner  has 
warned  against  the  use  of  lumbar  puncture  by 
physicians,  considering  it  a  surgical  measure. 
Mendel  has  expressed  himself  in  a  similar  way. 
Finally  Gerhardt,  in  introducing  the  subject  for 
discussion  at  a  meeting  held  last  year,  urged  that 
lumbar  puncture  should  not  be  practised  in  any 
case  in  which  brain  tumor  was  suspected.  He 
had  been  able  to  collect  twenty-«ix  deaths  from 
the  literature,  to  which,  no  doubt,  many  imre- 
ported  cases  might  be  added. 

It  is  certainly  timely  to  call  attention  to  the 
opinions  of  such  men  as  we  have  briefly  quoted 
above  regarding  a  procedure  which  is  apparently 
coming  to  be  used  as  a  somewhat  routine  measure. 
That  its  positive  danger  is  small  if  the  puncture 
be  properly  performed  is  not  to  be  questioned. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  operation  should  not  be  intrusted 
to  wholly  inexperienced  hands  and  that  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  in  every  detail  if  untoward 
symptoms  are  to  be  wholly  avoided. 


CONFEDERATION  OF  LONDON  MEDICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

A  FAMILIAR  discussion  is  now  taking  place  in 
London  which  demonstrates  that  the  organiza- 
tion  of   medical   societies   presents   difficulties 
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which  are  general  and  not  local.  The  same  ar- 
guments are  being  used  for  and  against  a  consol- 
idation of  societies  as  were  employed  in  this  city 
a  year  or  two  ago  in  connection  with  the  same 
problem  here,  with  results  which  are  likely  also 
to  be  essentially  the  same.  The  whole  difficulty 
appears  to  have  been  aroused  through  the  inevit- 
able increase  of  specialism  whereby  original  medi- 
cal societies  of  general  scope  have  been  broken  up 
into  sections  which  have  temporarily  lost  their 
coherence.  The  attempt  is,  therefore,  now  being 
made  in  London,  as  it  has  been  here,  and  also 
elsewhere,  to  concentrate  the  interest  of  medical 
men  in  a  general  medical  society,  which  in  Lon- 
don, it  is  suggested,  shall  be  called  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine  or  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
wherein  shall  be  represented  as  sections  the 
various  specialized  departments  of  medicine. 
Recently  the  discussion  appears  to  have  assumed 
a  more  harmonious  tone,  proposals  for  federation 
having  supplanted  earlier  propositions  for  fusion 
or  absorption,  with  loss  of  identity  and  saorifice 
of  funds ;  the  Lancet  hopes  that  the  unanimity  pqw 
prevailing  may  not  be  disturbed  by  minor  details. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Investigation  of  Plague.  —  Dr.  C.  J.  Martin 
has  been  appointed  to  study  plague  in  India. 
Dr.  Martin  is  director  of  the  •London  Lister 
Institute. 

Membership  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine.  —  It  is  announced  that  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  now  has  one  thousand 
members,  and,  since  this  is  the  limit  set,  there 
will  hereafter  be  a  waiting  list. 

Honorary  Degrees  for  Physicians.  —  Mr 
William  Watson  Cheyne,  Professor  of  Surgery 
at  King's  College,  London,  Dr.  John  Hughlings 
Jackson,  Dr.  Augustus  D.  Waller,  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard Conan  Doyle  have  been  given  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

BOSTON  AND   NEW   ENGLAND. 

Acute  iNVEcmous  Diseases  in  Boston,  — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon,  April  26, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  30,  scarlatina  27,  typhoid  fever  15, 
measles  19,  tuberculosis  33,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  of  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  April  26, 1905,  was  17.24. 

Boston  Mortality  Statistics.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  April  22,  1905, 
was  214,  against  233  the  corresponding  week  of 


last  year,  showing  a  decrease  of  19  deaths,  and 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  18.17.  Of 
this  number  104  were  males  and  110  woe  femaleB; 
212  were  white  and  2  colored;  132  were  bom  in 
the  United  States,  81  in  foreign  countries,  and  1 
unknown;  41  were  of  American  parentage,  149 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  24  unknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  follows:  Diphtheria, 
32  cases  and  4  deaths;  scarlatina,  27  cases  and  1 
death;  typhoid  fever,  9  cases  and  no  deaths; 
measles,  12  cases  and  no  deaths;  tuberculosis,  42 
cases  and  22  deaths;  smallpox,  2  cases  and  no 
deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were  36, 
whooping  cough,  1,  heart  disease  26,  bron- 
chitis 9,  and  marasmus  2.  There  were  8  deaths 
from  violent  causes.  The  number  of  children 
who  died  under  one  year  was  34;  the  number 
under  five  years  48.  The  number  of  peisoM 
who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  66.  The 
deaths  in  public  institutions  were  55. 

During  the  week  there  were  15  cases  reported 
of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  and  7  deaths. 

Appointment  of  a  Medical  Examiner  fob 
Suffolk  County.  —  The  nomination  by  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  of  Dr.  William  G. 
Macdonald  to  be  medical  examiner  for  Suffolk 
County  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Council.  Dr. 
Macdonald's  age  considered  in  connection  with 
his  previous  "  conditions  of  servitude  "  were  not 
regarded  by  many  most  qualified  to  judge  as 
recommending  him  for  this  important  posi- 
tion. Others  than  Dr.  Osier  would  not  consider 
the  period  beyond  the  fifty  years  as  a  time  to 
begin  {raining  for  new  work.  However  this  may 
be,  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  we  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  the  future  will  convince  us 
we  were  unconsciously  portraying  Dr.  Macdonald 
in  our  editorial  of  April  13  issued  before  the 
nomination  was  made. 

NEW    YORK. 

Bequest,  —  The  New  Rochelle  (Westchester 
County)  Hospital  has  received  the  sum  of  S5,000 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Adrian  Iselin,  whose 
country  home  was  near  New  Rochelle. 

Day  Nurseeies  and  Contagious  Diseasks.  — 
In  an  address  before  the  Federation  of  Day  Nibb- 
eries  on  April  12,  Health  Commissioner  Darling- 
ton made  the  statement  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  contagious  diseases  in  the  Babies'  Hospital 
came  from  day  nurseries,  and  he  strongly  urged 
that  every  such  institution  should  have  an  ex- 
amining physician,  or  at  least  a  trained  nurse,  in 
attendance. 
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HOSPITAI,    FOE   CONTAGIOnS    DISEASES.  —  The 

contract  has  just  been  awarded  by  the  national 
govenunent  for  the  construction  of  an  island  in 
New  York  Harbor  on  which  is  to  be  built  a  fine 
hospital  for  contagious  diseases  in  connection 
with  the  Ellis  Island  immigrant  station.  The 
new  island,  the  area  of  which  is  to  be  four  and 
three-fifths  acres,  will  be  located  just  west  of 
Eaiis  Island,  from  which  it  will  be  separated  by 
2S0  feet  of  water. 

ErFiaBNCT  OF  School  Fire  Drill.  —  On 
two  occasions  during  the  past  week  the  efficacy 
of  the  fire  drill  for  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  has  been  strikingly  demonstrated.  One 
of  the  fires  was  in  public  school  No.  3,  Hancock 
Street,  Brooklyn,  and  in  four  minutes  2,500  chil- 
dren filed  safely  out  of  the  buUding.  The  other 
fire  was  in  school  No.  122  at  North  Street  and 
Firet  Avenue,  Manhattan,  and  1,800  children 
marched  out.  Fortunately,  neither  of  these  fires 
proved  serious,  but  a  short  time  ago  when  the 
Grove  Street  schoolhouse  was  completely  con- 
sumed, equal  success  was  shown  in  getting  a  very 
large  number  of  children  out  of  the  building  in 
admirable  order  and  with  an  entire  absence  of 
panic. 

Officers  of  County  Branch  of  State  Medi- 
cal Association.  —  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  County  Branch  of  the  State  Medi- 
cal Association,  held  April  17,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan;  First  Vice-President,  Dr. 
John  A.  Bodine;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Seabrook;  Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  Wm.  R. 
Stone;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  Charles  G. 
Child;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Denison.  The 
majority  of  these  were  re-elections. 

CuNic  FOB' Treatment  op  Pulmonary  Dis- 
eases. —  Commissioner  Darlington  has  issued  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  clinic  of  the  Health 
Department  for  the  treatment  of  communicable 
pidmonary  diseases  has  successfully  passed  the 
experimental  stage,  and  has  proved  a  most  valu- 
able aid  in  the  department's  campaign  against 
tuberculosis.  The  clinic,  occupying  a  building 
erected  especially  for  it,  adjoining  the  depart- 
ment's main  offices,  was  opened  on  March  1, 
1904,  and  during  its  first  year  there  applied  for 
treatment  5,400  patients,  making  13,740  visits 
to  the  clinic,  a  daily  average  of  44  patients.  Of 
this  number,  527  were  placed  in  hospitals  and 
sanatoria,  and  610  patients  are  now  under  treat- 
ment at  the  clinic.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
department  to  open  a  clinic  on  similar  lines  in 


the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  about  the  first  of  May, 
and  a  building  on  Henry  Street  has  recently 
been  leased  for  the  purpose. 

American  Physical  Education  Society.  — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Physical 
Education  Society  was  held  at  the  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  on  April  17,  18 
and  19.  Among  those  who  read  papers  were  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Gulick,  director  of  physical  training 
in  the  New  York  public  schools,  who  is  the 
President  of  the  Association,  Dr.  Dudley  Allen 
Sargent  of  Harvard,  Dr.  Henry  Ling  Taylor  of 
New.  York  and  Dr.  George  L.  Meylan,  director 
of  the  Columbia  University  gymnasium.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  meeting  a  lecture  was  given 
by  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  with  illustrations  by 
himself  and  the  jiu-jitsu  expert,  John  J.  O'Brien, 
Ex-Inspector  of  Police  of  Nagasaki. 

Apportionment  of  Collection  of  Hospital 
Saturday  and  Sunday  Association.  -^  On  April 
18,  the  distributing  committee  of  the  Hospital 
Saturday  and  Sunday  Association  met  in  the 
Mayor's  office  and  made  the  apportionment  of 
the  annual  collection  among  the  various  hospitals 
represented  in  the  association,  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  free  work  done  by  each  institu- 
tion during  the  year  1904.  The  total  amoimt  for 
distribution  of  the  undesignated  fund,  after  the 
deduction  of  expenses,  was  $76,000  this  year, 
and  the  hospitals  receiving  over  $2,000  were  the 
following:  Montefiore  Home  and  Hospital  for 
Chronic  Invalids,  $7,600;  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
$5,059;  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  $4,570;  German 
Hospital  and  Dispensary,  $4,397;  Roosevelt 
Hospital,  $3,941;  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital, 
$3,879;  Lebanon  Hospital,  $3,682;  Lincoln  Home 
and  Hospital  (colored),  $3,654;  Hospital  for 
Ruptured  and  Crippled,  $3,569;  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Hospital,  $3,036;  New  York 
Infant  Asylum,  $2,861;  St.  Mary's  Free  Hos- 
pital for  Children,  $2,512;  Home  for  Incurables, 
$2,310;  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  $2,038.  The 
smallest  amount  apportioned,  was  $250,  and  this 
sum  was  given  to  each  of  the  last  three  hospitals 
on  the  list. 


DINNER  IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  GRENFELL. 

On  April  14  a  dinner  was  given  in  New  York 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  who  has 
accomplished  such  admirable  work  in  Labrador. 
On  Sunday,  the  16th,  Dr.  Grenfell  delivered 
an  addrras  at  a  public  meeting  for  men,  in  the 
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Majestic  Theatre,  on  the  subject, "  My  Life  among 
Arctic  Fishermen."  It  is  stated  that  when  he 
returns  to  Labrador  in  May,  he  will  take  with 
him  about  $60,000  collected  in  the  United  States 
and  a  substantial  contribution  from  Andrew 
Carnegie  for  the  establishment  of  loan  libraries 
along  the  coast;  also  that  he  will  be  accompan- 
ied by  two  young  women  who  have  volunteered 
their  services  as  settlement  workers,  and  who 
will  pay  their  own  expenses.  Both  have  had 
considerable  experience  fitting  them  for  work  in 
the  Labrador  mission,  one  of  them  being  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  Tenement  House 
Department  and  the  other  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Land  and  the  Sea. 


TYPHOID  FEVER  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
URBAN  AND  RURAL  POPULATION  . 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Skneca  Egbert  (Philadelphia)  shows  by  refer- 
ence to  the  United  States  Census  Report  on  Vital 
Statistics  for  1900,  and  by  means  of  graphic 
charts  illustrating  the  numerical  data  of  this 
report,  that  typhoid  fever  is  much  more  preva- 
lent in  the  rural  portions  of  the  country.  He 
attributes  this  high  incidence  of  the  disease  to 
the  unsanitary  conditions  prevalent  in  the  many 
towns  and  vUlages  that,  being  under  8,000  in 
population,  are  too  small  to  be  classed  with  the 
urban  and  which,  therefore,  make  up  a  large  part 
of  the  so-called  rural  population.  He  concludes: 
(1)  Popular  education  as  to  the  causation 
and  dissemination  of  typhoid  fever  and  similar 
maladies  is  especially  important  in  the  locali- 
ties and  districts  indicated  by  the  charts.  (2) 
It  is  the  duty  of  physicians  to  impress  upon  their 
typhoid  patients  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  disinfection  measures,  not  only  during  but  also 
long  after  convalescence.  (3)  The  profession 
should  urge  improvement,  purification  and  care 
of  public  water  supplies,  and  should  induce  those 
depending  on  private  or  suspicious  sources  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion. (4)  The  profession  should  work  for  uni- 
form and  satisfactory  registration  laws  and 
methods,  as  these  always  reflexly  foster  improve- 
ment in  sanitary  conditions.  — American  Medi- 
cine, April  22,  1905. 


CEREBROSPINAL  MENINGITIS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  epidemic  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis 
appears  to  show  no  signs  of  any  marked  abate- 
ment in  the  near  future.  During  the  week 
ending  April  15,  the  official  record  was  117  deaths 
from  it,  as  against  HO  deaths  in  the  preceding 
week.  In  the  week  ending  April  22,  however, 
the  number  decreased  to  104.  In  the  epidemic 
of  last  spring  the  maximum  mortality  in  any  one 
week  (which  was  90)  was  not  reached  untU  the 
middle  of  May.  In  a  paper  on  the  disease,  read 
before  the  New  York  County  Branch  of  the  State 


Medical  Association  on  April  17,  Dr.  Francis 
Huber  stated  that  of  1 12  cases  treated  last  year  at 
the  Gouvemeur  Hospital,  no  less  than  74  proved 
fatal.  Of  the  remaining,  28  recovered  and  10 
were  discharged  with  chronic  disabilities.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine on  April  20,  when  Dr.  George  L.  Peabody 
read  his  paper  in  which  the  negative  results  ob- 
tained at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  from  the  use 
of  diphtheria  antitoxin  in  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis were  reported,  a  similar  experience  was  given 
by  a  number  of  representatives  of  the  visiting 
staffs  of  prominent  New  York  hospitals.  Among 
these  were  Drs.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  Henry  P.  Loomis  of  the  New 
York  Hospital,  Dr.  William  K.  Draper  of  Belle- 
vue,  Dr.  Richard  Van  Santvoord  of  Harlem  Hos- 
pital, and  Dr.  William  M.  Leszynsky  of  the 
Lebanon  Hospital.  It  is  stated  that  the  health 
department's  cerebrospinal  meningitis  commission 
has  ascertained  that  it  is  possible  for  the  menin- 
gococcus to  be  present  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid 
without  giving  rise  to  meningitis  or  otherwise 
impair  the  health  of  the  individual. 


TAPEWORMS  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

It  was  recently  published  in  the  newspapers, 
as  coming  from  the  United  States  Consul  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  tapeworm 
is  the  natural  enemy  of  tuberculosis,  and  that 
the  latter  cannot  exist  where  the  other  is  present." 
How  much  truth  there  is  in  this  remarkable 
proposition  may  be  judged  from  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  A.  A.  Levy,  who  was  recently  resident  physi- 
cian at  the  Montefiore  Home  Country  Sanitarium 
for  Consumptives  at  Bedford  Station,  N.  Y. 
He  states  that  during  his  service  there  he  observed 
a  number  of  instances  of  tapeworm  among  the 
patients,  and  that  in  one  case  he  succeeded  in 
the  complete  removal  of  the  parasite  within 
twenty-four  hours.  This  patient  was  a  "  posi- 
tive "  tubercular,  the  sputum  showing  on  many 
repeated  examinations  the  presence  of  the  bacilli. 


Com^ponDetur. 


SPLINT   MATERIAL   WANTED. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  April  19,  1905. 
Mr.  EorroR:  Some  seven  or  more  years  ago  an  agent 
called  at  my  ofiBce  from  whom  I  purciutsed  a  material  for 
splints  —  in  fact,  bought  a  set  of  splints  and  some  of  die 
material  as  well.  Tbis  was  of  unknown  oonstrucUon, 
brown  in  color,  perforated.  When  placed  in  an  oven  it 
became  soft  and  could  be  molded  into  any  shape,  hard- 
ening in  a  few  minutes  neariy  as  hard  as  plaster  of  Paris. 
I  am  of  the  impression  it  was  made  in  M^e.  It  waa 
the  most  satisfactory  splint  material  I  have  «ver  found, 
but  the  agent  has  never  called  again  nor  have  I  been 
able  to  find  the  house  that  makes  it  after  repeated  in- 
quiries in  every  direction.  If  any  one  can  infonn  me 
where  I  can  obtain  the  material  or  give  me  tiie  address 
of  the  agent,  I  should  deem  it  a  favor. 
Truly  yours, 
Francis  W.  Anthony,  M.D., 

Room  303,  50  Merrimack  St 
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6.67 

Bnekton  .  . 

4G,(»I 

14 

7J4 

^ 

^ 

^ 

_ 

Newton  .  .  . 

3ii,:ilO 

4 

16.00 

_ 

_ 

^ 

36.00 

HaTsrhlU  .  . 

3;ij«l 

18 

7.70 

38.10 

^ 

^ 

Kildeii   .  .  . 

37, JOS 

8 

— 

-> 

^ 



_ 

8ahm  .... 

:i7,lS8 

16 

1130 

«. 

.^ 

^ 

6.16 

ChelMS  .  .  . 

■M:,m 

10 

10.00 

.^ 

— 

^ 

10.00 

Fltobbniig  .  ■ 

:if;,:as 

9 

11.11 

31.13 

— 

11.11 

Tkonton.  .  . 

:u.;.77 

11 

8.88 

1637 

«. 

^ 

— * 

iTtntt  .  .  . 

»<i,J09 

9 

13.11 

■^ 

.mm 

11.11 

.. 

North  Aduni 

i:i:m 

9 

U.11 

^ 

... 

SSSSti- : 

■2t;.7«i 

9 

_ 

9939 

^ 

^ 

^ 

■i;,isi 

6 

» 

^ 

^ 

_ 

_ 

Wilthsm    .  . 

i.-.lTSO 

9 

90.00 

30.00 

^ 

^ 

^ 

Bnrakllne  .  . 

■.■3,.'i76 

9 

11.11 

^ 

.. 

^ 

11.11 

Flttefleld    .  . 

■2J,S70 

7 

14.80 

14.80 

.^ 

^ 

Hedfoid    .  . 

ai,as6 

4 

^ 

— 

^ 

_ 

ChloopM    .  . 

91,691 

8 

29.00 

11.90 



■^ 

.» 

10,814 

7 

14.80 

^ 

— 

_ 

^ 

Bemly  .  .  . 

19307 

8 

8838 

— 

8838 

■^ 

.* 

Leomlofter  . 

16,711 

^ 

_ 

^ 

.,« 

^ 

CUnton    .  .  . 

16,694 

4 

39.00 

^ 

^ 

— 

_ 

Adams    .  .  . 

14,749 

.^ 

_ 

^ 

_ 

... 

Attkibofo  .  . 

14,961 

_ 

_ 

— . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Hyde  Park   . 

UMU 

4 

^ 

— 

^ 

_ 

^ 

Newbarrpoit 

14.478 

1 

90.00 

6030 

_ 

_ 

_ 

ffobarn  .  .  . 

14319 

4 

^ 

.^ 

36.00 

.* 

_ 

.. 

MSbDM  .  .   . 

18319 

6 

^ 

30.00 

_ 

_ 

^ 

VutOeld   .  . 

U309 

8 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

_ 

mitord   .  .  . 

18,171 

.* 

^ 

_ 

.^ 

^ 

^ 



Marlboro   .  . 

18309 

8 

0 

8838 

^ 

_ 

— 



18,609 

8 

^ 

88.88 

^ 

_ 

... 



liimlDgtwm 

11374 

_ 

^ 

— 

_ 

.. 

._ 

Peabody    .  . 

11,406 

_ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

«. 

^ 

,» 

tiarlner.  .  . 

11314 

0 

1 

30.00 

^ 

_ 



... 

Soulbbrtdga . 

11,718 

1 

^ 

.. 

^ 

^ 

_ 

tratotown   . 

11,679 

1 

1 

90.00 

90.00 

.« 

— 

so.oo 

Weymoath   . 

11390 

4 

I 

3630 

3630 

^ 

^ 

35.0Q 

Plymonth  .  . 

11,189 

^ 

~ 

^ 

^ 

Deaths  reported, 8,069;  under  Ave  years  of  a^e,  1,013;  prind 
pal  Infectious  diseases  (smallpoz,  measles,  cerebrospinal 
meningltU,  diphtheria  and  cronp,  diarrheal  diseases,  whoop- 
ing cough,  emipelas,  fevers  and  consumption)  869;  acute 
lung  diseases  K6,  consumption  418,  scarlet  fever  16,  whooping 
cough  26,  oerebrospinsl  meningitis  168,  smallpox  1,  ervslpelas 
10,  puerperal  fever  16,  measles  30,  typhoid  fever  38,  diarrheal 
diseases  86,  cHphtberis  and  croup  66. 

From  whoopInK  cough,  New  York  8,  Chicago  16,  Philadel- 
phia 3,  New  Beoford  1.  From  scarlet  fever,  New  York  11, 
Philadelphia  2,  Baltimore  2.  From  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 
New  York  117,  Chicago  3,  Philadelphia  8,  Baltimore  2,  Provi- 
dence 4.  Boston  6,  Cambridge  4,  Lawrence  8,  Lowell  2,  Lmin 
2,  and  Worcester.  Fall  Biver,  Holyoke,  Salem,  Chelsea,  New- 
ton, Brookltne,  Weymouth  and  Wstertown  1  each.  From  ery- 
sipelas, New  York  0,  Chicago  8,  Philadelphia  8,  Baltimore  2, 
Boston  1,  Everett  1,  Marlborough  1.  From  smallpox.  New 
York  1. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  16,009,377,  for  the  week  ending  April 
8, 1906,  the  death-rate  was  15.7.  Deaths  reported  4,688 ;  acute 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  148,  whooping 
cough  Ul,  diphtheria  61,  measles  189,  smallpox  3,  scarlet 
fever  96. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  74  In  Homsey  to  36.1  in  Merthyr 
Tydlil;  Ix>Ddon  16.8,  West  Ham  16.2,  Brighton  19.8,  South- 
ampfi  16,8,  Plymouth  8Ji,  Bristol  12.1,  Birmingham  17.6, 


Leicester  18.8,  Nottingham  17.4,  Birkenhead  18.0,  Liverpool 
17.9,  WIgan  21.1,  Bolton  16.6,  Hanchsster  17.2,  Sialford  17.6, 
Halifax  16.8,  Bradford  16.6,  Leeds  16.0,  Hull  14.1,  Sheffield 
19.6,  Newcastle-on-Tvne  17.2,  Catdltt  12.7,  Bhondda  13U>, 
Smethwick  12.6,  Wallasey  10.0. 


MBTEOBOLOOIOAL  BECOBD. 

For  tb*  week  ending  April  16,  In  Boston,  according  to 
observations  furnished  by  Sergeant  J.  W.  Smith  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps : 


DATS 


8..  9 
M.  10 
T..11 
W.13 
T..1S 
r..l4 
8..  19 


Ba- 
rom- 
eter. 


Ther- 
mometer. 


1938 
39.68 
39.69 
39.7G 
3931 
18.64 
19.70 


19.74 


89 


6t>86 


67    89 


BeUtlve 
humidity. 


XMrectloa 
of  wind. 


44     W 
698     W 
100  N    E 
80     N 
76N     K 
73     N 
44N   W 


8  W 
W 

E 
8    E 
N  E 

8 


VekMdty 
of  wind. 


Weth"r 


0 
0 

.68 
0 
0 
0 

.03 


.70 


•O.,  elondy;  C,  clear;  W.,  fUr;  O.,  fog;  H..  hasy;  8.,  smoky' 
B.,  rain;  T.,  threatening;  N.,  snow;  —.below aero,  t  fndleatastrsoa 
ot  rainfall.    4V  Means  for  week. 


OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  THE  CHANGES  OF  STATION 
AND  DUTIES  OF  COMMISSIONED  AND  NON- 
COMMISSIONED 0FFICEB8  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  AND  MABINE  HOSPITAL  SEBVICE  FOB 
THE  SEVEN  DAYS  ENDING   APBIL  12,  1906. 

Mkad,  F.  W.,  surgeon.  Granted  leave  o^bsence  for  six 
days  from  April  24.    April  11, 1906.  • 

CUMMIKO,  H.  S.,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  leave 
of  absence  for  ten  days  from  April  16.    April  10, 1906. 

Fricks,  L.  D.,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  three 
days'  leave  of  absence  from  April  8, 1906,  under  paragraph  101 
of  the  r^ulations. 

Earle,  B.  H.,  assistant  surgeon.  To  proceed  to  certain 
points  In  Oregon  for  special  temporary  duty.    April  6, 1906. 

Stimson,  a.  M.,  assistant  surgeon.  Relieved  from  duty  in 
the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  and  directed  to  proceed  to  Ellis 
Island,  N.  Y.,  and  report  to  Surgeon  O.  W.  Stoner  for  duty. 
April  7, 1906. 

WiGHTUAN,  W.  M.,  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
absence  for  three  days  from  March  18,  1906,  under  paragraph 
191  of  the  regulations. 

MUI.I.AN,  E.  H.,  assistant  surgeon.  Believed  from  duty  at 
New  York  (Stapleton),  N.  Y.,  and  directed  to  proceed  to  Ellis 
Island.  N.  Y.,  and  report  to  Surgeon  G.  W.  Stoner  for  duty. 
April  7. 1906. 

Drew,  A.  D.,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
absence  for  two  days,  March  8  and  March  24,  1906,  under 
paragraph  210  of  the  regulations. 

Fowler,  J.  B.,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Department  letter 
of  February  13,  1006,  granting  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
Fowler  leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days,  revoked.  April  7, 
,1906. 

Safvord.  M.  v.,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  To  proceed  to 
Portland,  Me.,  for  special  temporary  duty.    April  7, 1906- 

McKay,  M.,  pharmacist.  To  report  to  chairman  of  lx>ard 
for  pbysicsl  examination  to  determine  bis  fltness  for  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  pharmacist  of  the  first  class.    April  7, 1905. 

Watterb,  M.  H.,  pharmacist.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for 
fifteen  days  from  April  12.    April  11, 1906. 

PROMOTIONS. 

T.  D.  Bbrry,  assistant  suigeon.  Commissioned  (recess)  as 
passed  assistant  surgeon,  to  rank  as  such  from  March  24. 
April  10,  1905. 

A.  J.  McLauohlin,  assistant  surgeon.  Commissioned 
(recess)  as  passed  assistant  surgeon,  to  rank  as  such  from 
April  10.    April  10, 1906. 

APPOINTMENT. 

Dr.  Mary  A.  Israel  appointed  medical  inspector  for  duty 
at  Manila,  P.  L    April  6, 1906. 
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RECENT  DEATHS. 

Dr.  M.  Nkwun  Stokes,  of  Morrlitown,  N.  J.,  died  on 
April  19,  aged  Mveiity-two  yean.  He  wm  graduated  from 
JeffBrmn  Medical  College,  PUladelphia,  In  Im.    For  uuuiy 

Jean  be  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Hanagen  of  the  New 
eriey  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Trenton,  and  at  one 
time  ne  was  Pretrtdent  of  the  Burlington  County  Medical 
Society. 

Dr.  Patrick  J.  Lykch,  of  New  York,  died  on  April  2S. 
He  was  born  In  Ireland  in  1828,  but  educated  In  this  country. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity oi  the  City  of  New  York  In  1867.  Dr.  Lynch  wa* 
formerly  prominent  both  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and 
for  many  years  had  a  Ten'  Iar(^  practice,  particularly  among 
the  Irish  population.  He  etyoyed  the  diBtlnction  of  being 
Chief  of  Clinic  to  the  late  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  during  the  last 
•even  years  of  that  eminent  surgeon's  life. 

ANTBOKY  Lbofold  Brown,  M.D.,  M.M.S.S.,  died  In 
Springlield,  April  22, 1806,  aged  forty-two  years. 

Franklin  Halby  Allen,  M.D.,  M.M.S.S.,  died  In  Haver- 
hill, April  23, 1906,  aged  forty-nine  years. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  BECEIYED. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  of  New  Jersey.    Trenton,  N.  J.    1904. 

Life  Insurance  Examinations.  A  Manual  for  the  Medical 
Examiner  and  for  all  Interested  In  Life  Insurance.  By 
Brandreth  Symonds,  A.M.,  M.D.  New  York  and  London: 
O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1906. 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Beport  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  the  SUte  of  Connecticut  for  the  year  1904,  with  the  Begis- 
tratlon  Beport  for  1908  relating  to  Births,  Marriages,  Divoroes 
and  Deaths.    New  Haven,  Conn.    1905. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Concrete  Concept  Area  of  the  Human 
Cerebrum.    By  Charles  K.  Mills,  M.D.    Reprint. 

InaiignrmI  Address  of  the  President  of  the  New  York  County 
Medical  Association.  By  Frands  J.  Quinbin,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Beprint. 

Summary  of  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Library  Committee 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  PhlladelphUk  for  the  year  1904. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Ophtbalmological  Society. 
Fortieth  Annui^eeting.    Atlantic  City,  N.  J.    1904. 

Surgery  of  toe  Prostate,  Pancreas,  Diaphragm,  Spleen, 
ThynMd  and  Hydrocephalus.  A  Historical  Review.  By 
Bei^amin  Merrill  RIcketts,  Ph.  B.,  M.D.    Cincinnati.    1904. 

International  Clinics.  A  Quarterly  of  Illustrated  Clinical 
Lectures  and  Especially  prepared  Original  Articles  on  Treat- 


__  _  ,  Laryngology,  Hygiene,  and  Othe 

Topics  of  Interest  to  Students  and  PracUtloners.  By  Leading 
Membera  of  the  Medical  Profession  tbroogbont  the  World. 
Edited  by  A.  O.  J.  Kelly,  A.M.,  M.D.  Vol.  iv.  Fourteenth 
Series.  1906.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia  and  London :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company. 

Uncooked  Foods  and  how  to  Use  Them.  A  Treatise  on  liow 
to  get  the  Highest  Form  'of  Animal  Energy  from  Food.  Bv 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Christian.  New  York :  The  Health-Cul- 
ture Company.    1904. 

The  Ophthalmic  Year-Book.  A  Digest  of  the  Literature  of 
Opbthslmol(«y  with  Index  of  Publications  for  the  Year  1908. 
By  Edward  Ackson,  A.M.,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Denver,  Colo. : 
The  Herrick  Book  and  stationery  Company.    1904. 

The  Medical  Examination  for  Life  Insurance  and  its  Associ- 
ated Clinical  Methods  with  Chapters  on  the  Insurance  of  Sub- 
standard Lives  and  Accident  Insuranoe.  By  Charles  Lyman 
Greene,  M.D.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illus- 
trated.   Philadelphia:  P.  Blaklston's  Son  A  Co.    1906. 

The  Modern  Mastoid  Operation.  By  Frederick  Whiting, 
A.M.,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia:  P.  Bhiklston's  Son  ft 
Co.    1906. 

The  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Sonyea,  in  Livingston 
County,  New  York :  The  iDeventh'Annoal  Beport  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.    October,  1904. 

Studies  in  General  Physiology.  By  Jacques  Loeb.  The  De- 
cennial Publications.  Second  Series.  Vol.  xv.  Parts  I  and  II. 
Chicago :  University  of  Chicago  Press.    1906. 

The  History  of  Pediatrics  and  lU  Belatlon  to  Other  Sciences 
and  Arts.  By  A.  Jacob!,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  and  The  Foundations 
and  Alms  of  Modern  Pediatrics.  By  Dr.  Theodore  Von 
Escherich.    Beprints. 

Twenty-sixth  Annual  Beport  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity 
of  Massachusetts.    Boston.    January,  1906. 

The  Doctor's  Recreation  Series.  Facts  and  Fancies  of 
Interest  to  the  Doctor  and  hia  Patient.  Charles  Wells  Moulton, 
General  Etlitor.  Arranged  by  Porter  Davtes,  M.D.  Vol  I. 
Chicago,  Akron,  O.,  New  York:  The Saalfleld Pubitohiog Co. 
1904. 


Blood  Changes  Prodaeed  by  Ether  Anesthesia  in  both  Maa 
and  Lower  Animals.  By  J.  M.  Anders,  M.D.,  LL.D..  and 
L.  Napoleon  Boston,  A.M.,  M.D.    Beprint. 

County  and  City  Care  of  Consumptives.  Some  Metbods  of 
Housing.  New  York :  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
cnlosis  of  the  Charity  OiKaniation  Society.    1906. 

Die  Kohlensliureansammlung  In  nnserem  KOrper.  Von  Dr. 
Helurich  Lahmann.    Stuttgart.-  1906. 

Lithemla:  Its  Diagnosis  and  Local  Treatment.  By  F.  M. 
Johnson,  M.D.    Beprint. 

A  Protological  Clinic.    By  John  L.  Jelks,  M.D.    Beprint. 

Overlapping  the  Aponeuroses  In  the  Closure  of  Woands  of 
the  Abdominal  Wall.    By  Charles  P.  Noble,  M.D.    Beprint. 

The  Nature  of  the  Indications  for  Operation  for  Fibroid 
Tumors  of  the  Uterus.    By  Charles  P.  Noble,  UJ>.    Beprial. 

The  Downes  Electrottiermlc  Clamps.  Further  Experfenee 
in  their  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Cancer  of  tlie  Uterus.  By 
Charles  P.  Noble,  M.D.    Reprint. 

Twenty-flrst  Annual  Beport  of  the  Kensington  Hospttai  IM 
Women.    From  Oct.  12, 1908,  to  Oet.  8, 1904. 

A  Medical  Beserve  Corps  for  the  United  State*  Army.  By 
Azel  Ames,  M.D.    Beprint. 

A  Criticism  of  Beeent  Surgical  Literature  on  DIneaaea  of  the 
Stomach.    By  Henry  Wald  Bettmann,  M.D.    Reprint. 

An  Introduction  to  Pharmaoogno^.  By  Smith  Ely  JellM^ 
M.D.,  Ph.  D.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia,  New  York,  London: 
W.  B.  Saunders  ft  Co.    1904. 

Bacteriology  and  Suivleal  Technic  for  Nurses.  By  EmDy 
M.  A.  Stoney.  Second  Edition.  Tboroogbly  Revised  and 
Enbumd  by  Frederic  Richardson  Grtfflth,  Jf.D.  UluBtrated. 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  London:  W.  B. Sannders  ft  Co.    1906. 

A  Text-book  of  Legal  Medldne.  By  Frank  Wlolfeny 
Draper,  A.M.,  M.D.  CHarv.)  Illustrated.  FhiladelpUa,  Hew 
York,  London :  W.  B.  Saunders  ft  Co.    1906. 

Atlss  and  Epitome  of  Operative  OphthalmologT.  Br  Prof. 
Dr.  O.  Ha«b.  Authorised  Translation  from  the  GennsB  with 
Editorial  Note*  and  Additions.  Edited  byG. B.  de SehweiBita, 
A.M.,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia,  New  York,  LMdon: 
W.  B.  Saunders  ft  Co.    1906. 

Manual  of  Gyneoologv.  By  D.  Berry  Hart,  M.D.,  F  Jt.CP.K., 
F.B.S.E..and  A.  H.Freeland  Barbour,  M.A.,  B.8e.,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.E.,  F.R.S.E.  Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition.  Chicago: 
W.  T.  Keener  ft  Co.    190S. 

Beltrag  zur  Theraple  der  Infantilen  BroncliopiMniaoaie. 
Von  Dr.  mod.  Theodor  Zangger.    Beprint. 

The  Size  of  the  Articular  Surfaces  of  the  Long  Bones  as 
Characteristic  of  Sex;  an  Anthropological  Study.  By  Thomas 
Dwlg^t,  M.D.,  LL.D.    Beprint. 

Six  Years'  Work  In  Oral  Prophylaxis.  By  D.  D.  SmMli, 
D.D.8.,  M.D.    Reprint. 

The  Influence  of  Growth  on  Congenital  and  Aquired  De- 
formities. By  Adonlram  Brown  Judson,  A.M.,  XlD.  IHus- 
trated.    New  York :  William  Wood  ft  Co.    1906. 

Considerations  sur  la  Mtthode  de  U  Separation  Intra-vasiads 
des  Urines.   Par  le  Dr.  Georges  Luys.    Beprint. 

De  I'application  de  I'urethroscopie  k  Pexamen  de  fai  aessie  et 
au  traitement  des  cystites  chez  la  femme.  Par  le  Dr.  Georges 
Luys.    Beprint. 

Die  beutlge  Indikatlonsstellnng  In  der  Bpitbelionrtlienpte. 
Von  G.  Holzknecht.    Reprint. 

Reports  of  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the  Bvtier 
Hospital  presented  to  the  Corporation  at  its  Slxty-f  nt  Anmial 
Meeting,  Jan.  26, 1906,  Provideaee,  B.  L 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Facial  Nenralgia.  By  J.  Hntehfes- 
son,  Jr.,  F.R.C.S.  Illustrated.  New  York:  William  Wood 
ft  Co.    1906. 

The  Effecte  of  Tropical  Light  on  White  Men.  By  M^or 
Charles  E.  Woodruff,  A.M.,  M.D.  New  York:  Bebooa 
Company.    London:  Rebman,  Limited.    1906. 

Climate  and  Health  In  Hot  Countries  and  the  OvtUne*  of 
Tropical  Climatology.  A  Popular  Treatise  on  Personal  Hygleae 
In  the  Hotter  Parts  of  the  World,  and  on  the  Climatee  that  wS 
be  met  with  within  them.  By  UenU-Col.  O.  M.  Giles,  M.  B., 
F.B.C.S.    New  York:  William  Wood  ft  Co.    1906. 

The  Channels  of  Infection  in  TnbereiiloRis,  togetber  wItt 
the  conditions,  original  or  acqnired,  which  render  the  difcreat 
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CERTAIN  ASPECTS   OF   THE   DIFFERENTIAL 

DIAGNOSIS  BETWEEN  EPILEPSY 

AND  HYSTERIA, 

sr  lAioa  J.  iVTtujt,  ILD.,  Bonon, 

AKD 
OaOBOB  A.   WATaBMAH,  IU>.,  BOBIOII. 

The  difficulty  attending  the  differential  diag- 
nosis between  hysteria  and  epilepsy  is  occasion- 
ally much  greater  than  is  ordinaiily  believed. 
Mistakes  are  liable  to  occur  in  both  directions, 
and  thus  time  and  effort  may  be  thrown  away 
and  serious  anxiety  unnecessarily  excited.  The 
subject  has  a  large  literature  -already,  and  within 
the  past  few  months  it  has  been  taken  up  afresh 
by  two  German  jdiysicians,  Dis.  Bratz  and 
Falkenberg,*  connected  with  the  epileptic  hos- 
pital at  Wahlgarten  near  Berlin,  where  patients 
are  taken  who  suffer  not  only  from  epilepsy  but 
from  conviilsive  disorders  of  other  sorts  as  well. 
The  records  of  about  2,500  patients,  most  of 
whom  were  imder  their  personal  care,  were  made 
the  basis  of  their  conclusions. 

These  conclusions  were  that  a  positive  diagnosis 
of  epilepsy  or  hysteria  can  always  be  reached  if 
sufficient  care  and  pains  are  taken,  but  that  it 
must  sometimes  remain  in  abeyance  for  long 
periods,  even  of  several  years'  duration. 

There  is  no  single  mark,  neither  the  apparent 
state  of  consciousness  during  the  attack,  the 
circumstances  of  its  occurrence,  or  the  condition 
of  the  pupil  or  the  knee-jerk,  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  pathognomonic  sign.  Each  case 
must  be  studied  in  all  its  features,  and  between 
the  seizures  as  well  as  in  them.  Mixed  forms 
may  be  admitted  in  the  sense  that  one  and  the 
same  patient  may  have  epilepsy  and  hysteria, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  implying  the  exist- 
ence of  a  really  intermediate  condition,  partly 
epilepsy,  partly  hysteria.  The  two  diseases, 
however  similar  in  appearance,  are  in  fact  essen- 
tiaUy  different,  and  the  term  hystero-epDepsy 
is  a  misnomer  and  should  in  the  future  be  disused. 

The  mode  of  inquiry  adopted  by  these  writers, 
as  by  most  of  the  other  students  of  the  subject, 
consisted  simply  in  the  careful  observation  of 
the  signs  and  symptoms  that  happened  to  present 
themselves,  and  in  the  careful  weighing  of  each 
patient's  history,  temperament,  and  antecedents. 

There  is,  however,  another  method  through 
which  the  problem  can  be  attacked,  and  one  that 
we  owe  to  the  investigations  of  late  years  into 
the  nature  of  the  psychopathic  states  in  general, 
amongst  which  hysteria  is  eminently  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

The  conviction  has  forced  itself  upon  the  stu- 
dents of  hysteria,  as  every  reader  is  aware,  that 
a  process  best  known  as  the  "  dissociation  of 
consciousness  "  plays  a  large  part  in  producing 
the  phenomena  of  this  remarkable  affection. 
The  hysterical  anesthesias  and  amnesias,  for 
instance,  are  in  great  measure  now  explained, 
not  as  implying  the  blotting  out  of  certain  neural 

•  Areb.  filr  Ftgrvh.,  etc.,  ig04,  B-38  H  3. 


functions  from  all  relation  to  the  patient's  acts, 
but  as  indicating  rather  a  temporary  severance 
of  connection  between  these  functions  and  that 
particular  series  of  mental  processes  which  lies 
within  the  immediate  grasp  of  the  attention  and 
makes  up  the  patient's  ordinary  conscious  life, 
while  still  continuing  to  stand  in  intimate 
-relation  to  another  great  series  of  mental  pro- 
•cesses  (designated  as  "  subconscious  "  or  "  extra- 
conscious  "  or  "  subliminal ")  which  help  to 
govern  the  patient's  actions  though  without  the 
cognizance  of  his  ordinary  consciousness. 

The  attempt  to  describe  this  "  dissociation  " 
of  the  mentfd  states  makes  it  seem  unfamiliar, 
but,  in  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  the  acts  of 
every  man  in  health  are  largely  governed  by 
sights  and  sounds  and  complex  mental  operations 
of  which  at  any  given  moment  he  is  unconscious, 
and  the  main  difference  between  him  and  the 
hysteric  lies  in  the  degree  of  organization  of 
these  "  extra  conscious  processes  "  and  the  degree 
of  their  interference  with  the  flow  of  the  normal, 
social  life. 

It  has,  of  late  years,  successfully  been  shown 
that  in  hysteria  the  organization  of  these  "  extra 
conscious "  processes  is  oftentimes  complete 
to  an  extent  which  had  not  been  suspected,  and, 
likewise,  that  through  special  methods  of  investi- 
gation the  bond  between  them  and  the  patient's 
acts,  acts  which  may  seem  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  other  manifestations  of  his  conscious 
life,  can  occasionally  be  laid  bare. 

.  It  appears  to  be  sometimes  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  that  interrogation  and  observation  of 
the  patient  during  hypnosis  should  be  employed, 
but  that  it  is  often  enough  if  a  prolonged  series 
of  examinations  are  conducted  by  an  observer 
who  has  trained  himself  to  keep  the  essential 
issues  prominently  within  his  view.  Our  expe- 
rience in  these  respects  is  not  yet  sufficient  to 
deserve  citing,  but  it  is  claimed  that  this  method 
has  proved  to  be  of  notable  value,  not  only  in 
diagnosis,  but  in  treatment,  since  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  coimteract 
the  antagonisms  between  the  "  dissociated " 
groups  of  mental  states,  and  to  restore  to  the 
patient's  waking  consciousness,  once  again, 
control  over  his  acts.  The  number  of  cases  where 
it  has  proved  possible  to  lay  bare,  in  this  fashion, 
a  complete  sequence  of  mental  experiences, 
usually  hidden  from  view,  but  revealing  itself 
in  occasional  outbreaks  of  epileptiform  character, 
is  as  yet  not  large,  but  the  well-known  studies 
of  Freud  and  of  Janet,  and  their  followers,  and 
of  Sidis,  White  and  Parker,*  who  have  reported 
in  minute  detail  several  interesting  cases,  indicate 
that  this  is  a  field  which  may  repay  more  thor- 
ough working. 

Gasb  I.  The  first  case  which  we  desire  to  report  is 
that  of  a  young  lady  of  seventeen,  with  a  somewhat 
neuropathic  history,  in  that  aa  a  child  she  had  chorea, 
and  that  in  her  mental  characteristics  she  was  unlike 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  very  bright  and  even  talented 
in  some  directions,  but  slow  to  learn  from  books  and 

'  Pkycbopstholacioal  ReseareheB  in  Hsntal  DiaiooUktioii:  Sklia, 
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given,  secretly,  to  childiBh  amuaementa,  such  aa  play- 
ing with  dolls,  at  an  age  when  she  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  outgrown  them.  In  temperament, 
too,  she  was  hard  to  deal  with,  irritable  with  the  other 
children,  and,  during  the  chorea,  appreciably  altered 
in  her  mental  state.  In  some  respects  other  members 
of  the  family  had  exhibited  neuropathic  tendencies, 
although  they  were  all  persons  of  fine  and  strong 
character  and  fair  health. 

To  present,  first,  the  aspect  of  the  case  which  might 
create,  and  in  fact  actually  did  create,  a  strong  suspicion 
of  epilepsy,  it  may  be  said  that  during  a  certain  period 
of  her  life,  covering  about  two  years,  this  patient  was 
subject  to  sudden  seizures  in  which  she  would  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  for  a  moment  certainly  lose  conscious- 
ness. These  attacks,  did  not,  it  is  true,  occur  at  night, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  individually 
brought  on  by  any  emotional  excitement.  Thus, 
once,  while  sitting  at  table  at  the  house  of  a  relative, 
she  felt  that  she  was  going  to  be  ill,  rose  from  her  seat 
and  went  out  of  the  room,  and  then  fell  heavily  on  the 
stairs.  On  another  occasion,  the  same  thing  happened 
during  a  music  lesson,  and  again  when  she  was  studying 
at  her  desk,  and  while  no  one  else  was  in  the  room.  First 
and  last,  a  great  many  of  these  attacks  occurred,  but 
there  were  none  of  a  severer  or  convulsive  sort,  and 
it  was  observed  that  she  did  not  hurt  herself  in  these 
falls,  and  that  when  near  a  bed  she  would  manage  to 
fall  partly  on  that.  Tlie  face  became  usually  slightly 
flushed.  There  was  no  memory  of  any  of  the  attacks, 
nor  any  aura  beyond  that  of  a  vague  sensation  in  the 
beginmng  which  warned  her  that  one  was  coming  on. 
It  is  a  point  of  a  good  deal  of  importance  that  although 
most  of  these  attacks  occurred,  aa  will  be  explained, 
during  a  period  of  emotional  tension,  the  first  seizure 
which  she  could  recall  had  taken  place  two  years  before 
this  period,  and  while  she  was  ridmg  by  herself  through 
the  woods.  She  remembers  that  she  felt  strange  and 
that  she  was  impelled  to  dismount  from  her  horse  and 
ait  down  on  the  bank  by  the  roadside.  She  then  had, 
she  thinks,  a  moment  of  unconsciousness,  after  which 
she  mounted  her  horse  again  and  rode  home.  So  far 
as  she  knows,  her  thoughts  were  occupied  at  that  time, 
solely  with  the  enjoyment  of  nature,  but  one  cannot 
assert  positively  that  nothing  else  was  there. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one,  hearing  the  account 
of  seizures  such  as  these,  would  feel  justified  in  taking 
the  responsibility  of  rejecting  the  diagnosis  of  epilepsy; 
yet  the  circumstances  under  which  these  curious 
attacks  occurred,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  one 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  the  fact  of  their 
eventual  disappearance,  has  led  me  and  others  to  adopt 
with  confidence  the  opposite  opinion.  These  circum- 
stances were  as  follows: 

Tliis  young  lady,  whose  temperament  and  emotional 
life  were,  as  has  been  said,  somewhat  neuropathic, 
had  formed,  at  the  period  when  these  attacks  began  to 
become  frequent,  an  attachment  which  she  could  not 
fail  to  know  was  likely  to  meet  the  disapproval  of  her 
friends  and  mi^t  bring  unhappiness  to  herself.  She 
was,  or  conceived  herself,  furthermore,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  her  affairs  a  secret,  and  this  led  to  emo- 
tional excitement  of  a  decidedly  unfavorable  sort. 
Finally,  her  lover  departed  for  the  Cuban  war,  and 
after  returning  thence,  and  also  after  the  facts  of  the 
romance  had  become  known,  he  went  to  seek  his  for- 
tunes in  a  distant  place.  Soon  after  this  the  young 
lady  entered  a  boarding  school  in  another  city,  and 
began  at  once  to  pass  the  early  part  of  every  night  in 
a  sort  of  trance-state,  in  which  certain  of  her  recent 
experiences  were  lived  over  in  considerable  detail. 
She  was  ordinarily  a  sound  sleeper,  even  during  this 
period,  and  even  now  she  would  fall  asleep  quickly,  but 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  would  roll  over  and 


begin  to  rub  her  head  in  a  certain  w^,  passing  her 
hands  constantly  throu^  her  hair.  Then  ahe  would 
repeat  aloud  the  roster  of  her  lover's  company,  and 
would  talk,  in  fragmentary  but  almost  identical  seo- 
tencea,  about  many  of  the  eventa  which  had  been  pres- 
ent to  her  mind.  After  remaining  in  this  state  for 
about  an  hour  she  would  fall  into  a  quiet  and  natural 
sleep,  to  wake  in  the  morning  entirely  unconscious  c£ 
the  events  which  had  occurred.  At  a  little  later  time, 
these  states  gave  place  to  other  somnambulistic  phe- 
nomena, all  relating  to  the  central  emotional  e^qperienoe 
of  her  life.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  the 
details  of  this  history.  I  will  only  say  that  her  per- 
sonal prospecta  became  eventually  changed,  to  the  com- 
plete sati^action  of  herself  as  well  as  of  all  her  friends, 
and  that  therewith  both  sorts  of  seizures  disappeared. 
In  the  space  of  several  years  they  have  not  recurred, 
except  that,  on  one  occasion,  while  she  was  suffering 
from  the  severe  pain  of  a  chronic  ^ptendicitis,  ahe 
fell,  one  night,  mto  a  hysterical  condition  with  ddniam 
and  halluoinatibna  of  a  terrifying  sort. 

We  have  no  especial  explanation  to  offer  for 
the  single  petitr-rnai-like  attack  which  occurred 
two  years  earlier  than  the  others,  nor  are  we  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  in  these  brief  seizures  which 
so  strongly  suggested  true  epilepsy  the  apparent 
loss  of  consciousness  was  really  attended  by  a 
sub-conscious  mental  state  of  another  sort.  We 
assert  only  that,  clinically  speaking,  the  appar- 
ently complete  disappearance  of  these  momentary 
attacks  coincidentally  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  somnambulistic  states,  strongly  militates 
against  the  propriety  of  diagnosticating  them  as 
epileptic. 

Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  nervous  and 
hysterical  persons  may  suddenly  faint,  but  these 
attacks  were  not  such  as  could  be  classified  in 
that  way,  unless,  indeed,  one  is  ready  to  enter 
upon  the  question  of  the  possible  existence  of  a 
real  relationship  between  syncope  and  petit-mal. 
The  able  monograph  upon  hysteria  by  the  late 
Gilles  de  la  Tourette,  contains,  however,  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  pelil- 
mal  in  that  disease,  and  the  very  recent  and  criti- 
cal work  upon  hj^teria  by  Binswanger  contains 
practically  the  same  admission.  The  latter 
writer,  in  an  elaborate  and  careful  review  of  all 
the  differential  marks  between  epOepey  and 
hysteria,  usually  so  divergent  in  their  tendencies, 
comes,  indeed,  to  the  conclusion  that  circum- 
stances now  and  then  present  themselves  under 
which  a  positive  diagnosis  is  impossible,  and  that 
there  is  really  no  sign,whether  biting  of  the  tongue, 
occurrence  of  the  attack  during  the  night,  or 
absence  of  pupillary  and  patellar  reflex,  which 
can  justify  an  absolute  distinction. 

Possibly,  even  the  analysis  of  the  mental  condi- 
tion, as  made  in  the  cases  reported  in  the  book 
of  Sidis,  may  not  be  conclusive.  Patients  with 
states  of  altered  consciousness,  hitherto  classified 
as  strictly  epileptic,  have  not  yet  been  examined 
by  this  method  with  sufficient  care  to  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  deny  that  even  with  some  of 
them  memories  of  the  paroxysmal  period  might 
be  developed  through  the  medium  of  hypnosis. 
The  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  becomes 
the  more  reasonable  when  it  is  remembered  that 
various  authors  of  good  repute  who  have  prac- 
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ticed  hypnotism  claim  to  have  succeeded  in  ame- 
liorating and  even  curing  epilepsy  by  that  means. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  is  Wetter- 
strand,'  and  Bramwell*  in  discussing  the  reported 
cases  thinks  it  possible  that  the  reason  for  Wetter- 
strand's  pre-eminent  success,  if  such  it  be  proved 
to  be,  might  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  had  employed 
the  method  of  very  prolonged  hypnotic  sleep, 
really  of  many  hours  in  length,  for  this  end. 

Crocq  *  denies  the  possibility  of  bringing  about 
successful  results,  in  true  epilepsy,  by  this  means, 
and  explains  the  apparent  successes  of  his  col- 
leagues through  the  assumption  that  the  cases 
with  which  they  dealt  were  probably  not  of  epi- 
lepsy, but  of  hysteria.  He  himself  reports  an 
important  observation  which  he  believes  to  be 
of  this  sort,  where  a  young  woman,  who  had  for 
many  years  been  treated  as  an  epileptic,  far  and 
near,and  whose  attacks  had  also  been  ameliorated 
by  large  doses  of  bromide,  was  completely  cured 
by  hypnotic  suggestion.  In  this  case  other 
symptoms  of  hysteria,  such  as  mutism  and 
astasia-abasia,  afterwards  occurred,  which  seemed 
to  bear  out  his  diagnosis. 

Casb  II.  Die  next  case,  illustrative  of  petU^mal  in 
hjrsteria,  is  that  of  a  woman  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
who  was  subject  to  sudden  attacks  of  loss  of  conscious- 
ness coming  on  whenever  she  was  startled  by  sudden 
fright  or  a  loud  noise.  Under  such  conditions  she 
would  have  an  indescribable  sensation,  in  the  pre- 
cordial region,  and  would  then  fall  at  once  to  the 
ground,  sometimes  injuring  herself  more  or  less  severely. 
She  thinks  that  consciousness  was  lost  for  a  moment 
at  these  times,  but  immediately  recovered,  although 
a  brief  pwriod  of  confusion  followed.  There  were  never 
convulsive  movements  nor  was  there  any  change  of 
color  or  involuntary  micturition.  These  spells  had 
occurred  from  time  to  time,  she  said,  depending  in  fre- 
quency on  provocation,  since  menstruation  began, 
but  smce  the  age  of  twenty-five  they  had  recurred 
much  more  frequently,  bein^  precipitated  by  trivial 
causes.  If  one  standing  beside  her  put  her  hand  on 
the  patient's  shoulder  she  would  drop.  And  thus  she 
often  had  eight  or  ten  attacks  a  day,  and  they  would 
frequently  come  when  she  was  aJone,  either  in  the 
house  or  on  the  street.  On  one  occasion,  as  she  was 
lifting  the  tea  kettie  from  the  stove,  it  slipped  a  little 
in  her  hand.  She  grasped  it  more  firmly,  but  the  start 
caused  her  to  fall  in  an  attack,  scalding  herself  badly 
with  the  boiling  water.  Inquiry  into  her  life  indicated 
that  she  had  shown  other  hysterical  manifestations, 
such  as  outbreaks  of  irritability  and  loss  of  control, 
and  physical  examination  disclosed  a  left  hemianes- 
thesia dT  which  she  had  been  ignorant.  After  a  short 
period  of  encouragement  and  tonic  treatment  the 
attacks  disappeared  and  remained  in  abeyance  for  a 
long  time,  but,  three  years  later,  she  returned  in  the 
same  condition  as  bef(»re,  and  with  a  constant  dread  of 
falling,  so  that  she  went  about  but  little.  At  this  time 
she  had  a  terror  of  stairs,  and  would  approach  a  stair- 
way in  a  crouching  position,  much  as  one  would  near 
the  edge  of  a  precipice.  Then  she  would  grasp  the 
banister  with  both  hands,  and  go  down  sideways, 
one  step  at  a  time. 

Casi  in  is  that  of  a  woman,  thirty-four  years 
old,  who  had  never  had  any  convulsions  till  she  was 
pregnant  for  the  fifth  time.  At  that  period,  when 
she  was  six  months  advanced,  she  began  to  have  attacks 
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every  night  which  continued  until  the  baby  was  bom, 
when  they  at  once  ceased.  They  never  came  in  the 
day,  but  every  night  she  had  from  two  to  a  dozen,  so 
that  in  anticipation  of  them  she  kept  a  light  burning 
in  the  room.  Her  husband  would  be  awakened  by 
her  moaning,  and  on  looking  at  her  he  would  see  her 
lyin^  on  her  back,  her  face  blue,  her  jaws  set,  the  eyes 
at  times  open  and  at  times  closed,  and  her  hands  and 
arms  "  trembling "  violently.  He  would  raise  her 
head  and  in  a  minute  or  less  she  would  awaken  with  a 
deep  breath.  The  attacks  never  came  when  she  was 
awake,  but  only  during  her  sleep.  She  has  bitten 
her  tongue  and  cheeks  several  times.  On  two  occa- 
sions she  sprang  out  of  bed,  when  her  husband  raised 
her  head,  during  the  attack,  and  shouted  and  whistled, 
while  jxmiping  up  and  down.  These  attacks  returned 
as  iWore  during  two  later  pregnancies,  both  times 
coming  on  at  the  sixth  month.  They  also  came  once 
when  her  catamenia  stopped  for  three  months.  They 
recentiy  appeared  again  and  recurred  every  night  for 
a  time,  without  pregnancy  or  other  apparent  cause, 
but  ceased  at  once  after  a  thorough  scoldmg,  and  tonic 
treatment,  so  that  now  she  has  had  but  one  attack  in 
the  past  three  weeks.  It  seems  most  probable  that 
these  are  hysterical  attacks,  but  they  present  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  epilepsy,  as  nocturnal  occur- 
rence, cyanosis,  biting  of  Uie  tongue,  clonic  spasm  and 
short  duration. 

Cask  IV.  lliere  is  at  this  moment,  at  the  Long 
Island  Hospital,  a  young  woman  who  has,  from  time 
to  time,  violent  attacks  characterized  by  convulsions, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  biting  of  the  tongue,  and  falls 
resulting  in  painful  injuries,  which  those  who  have 
observed  her  declare  themselves  unable  to  distinguish 
from  true  epileptic  seizures,  yet  in  other  respects  she 
is  profoundly  and  typically  hysterical,  and  anesthetic 
to  an  extreme  degree. 

This  sort  of  a  case  is  indeed  well-recognized,  and 
though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  current  psycho- 
physical explanations  of  hysteria  can  satisfactorily 
account  for  such  attacks,  yet  it  is  believed  by  good 
observers  that  they  may  be  really  hysterical  in  nature. 

One  of  the  writers  recalls  seeing,  at  the  Salpe- 
triere,  an  hysterical  patient  whom  Charcot  was 
showing  to  the  class,  pass,  with  apparent  sudden- 
ness, into  an  attack  which  seemed  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  epilepsy.  The  head  turned 
slowly  to  one  side,  the  face  became  purple,  the 
muscles  rigid,  foamy  saliva  appeared  on  the  lips, 
and  to  all  appearances  consciousness  was  wholly 
lost.  It  would  be,  of  course,  an  easy  assumption 
to  conclude  that  epilepsy  and  hysteria  existed 
side  by  side  in  many  cases  of  this  sort,  but  before 
reaching  this  decision,  it  would  be  fairer  to  con- 
sider whether  there  may  not  be  a  true  hysterical 
copy  of  well-marked  epileptic  seizures.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  this  hypothesis  to  assume 
that  the  copy  must  be  a  conscious  one.  We 
have  had  recently  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  a  patient  with  a  well-marked  tetanus, 
who  began,  long  after  the  cessation  of  the  real 
disease,  to  be  subject  to  spasms  which,  in  every 
respect,  seemed  to  resemble  the  original,  and 
which  persisted  for  a  long  time  and  only  yielded, 
finally,  to  prolonged  care  and  mental  training.  It 
is  probable  that  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy 
represent  a  nervous  outbreak  for  which  the  nor- 
mal nervous  system  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  pre- 
pared by  its  very  constitution  and  structure,  just 
as  it  is  probably  prepared  for  the  so-called  hysteri- 
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cal  hemianeBthesia,  and  then  we  are  only  obliged 
to  admit  that  whiiit  is  really  a  natural  plane  of 
cleavage,  bo  to  speak,  may  be  accentuated.  It 
is,  indeed,  quite  possible  that  the  paroxysms 
of  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  or,  to  say  the  least, 
certain  forms  of  epileptic  and  hysterical  mani- 
festations, may  stand  more  closely  in  relationship 
than  has  hitherto  been  assumed.  Thus,  in  some 
cares,  the  indications  of  dissociations  of  conscious- 
ness manifested  in  epileptic  attacks  bear  close 
resemblance  to  those  seen  in  hysteria.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  two  following  cases: 

Ca8>  V.  A  brii^t,  intelligent  pA  of  thirteen 
years  has  had  attacks  of  unconaciousnees  during  the 
past  two  years,  her  mother  says,  in  which  she  sits  or 
stands  stul,  changes  color,  has  convulsive  movements 
of  face  and  arms,  oitee  her  tongue,  and  passes  urine 
involuntarily.  These  at  first  came  at  intervals  of 
weeks,  but  now  only  a  few  days  intervene. 

While  sitting  in  the  hospital  one  day,  she  was 
observed  in  one  of  these  spells.  The  eyes  assumed 
a  vacant  look,  but  hot  a  pronounced  stare.  The 
pupils  were  not  dilated.  The  face  was  cyanotic  and 
drawn  as  if  she  was  suffering  great  pain,  while  both 
hands  were  pressed  against  the  lower  abdomen.  Saliva 
drooled  from  the  mouth.  The  knee-jerks  were  absent, 
llie  expression  of  pain  lasted  only  half  a  minute,  and 
titen  she  sat  with  a  stupid  look,  the  cyanosis  still  per- 
risting.  When  some  one  attempted  to  wipe  the  saliva 
from  her  chin  and  neck,  she  took  tiie  towel  and  com- 
pleted the  action.  On  being  told  to  stand  up,  she 
obeyed,  still  drooling  and  looldng  stupid.  When 
asked  her  name,  she  seemed  to  be  trying  to  recall  it, 
but  couldn't  say  it,  then  she  pointed  to  her  history  card, 
which  was  lying  on  the  desk  among  other  papers. 
Asked  where  she  lived,  she  pointed  again  to  the  card. 
When  given  a  pencil  and  block  of  paper  she  wrote  her 
name  and  address  and  the  name  of  the  hospital.  While 
writing,  she  came  to  herself,  but  had  no  memory  of 
what  had  tranroired.  The  attack  lasted  two  to  three 
minutes.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned,  in  con- 
nection with  her  apparent  abdominal  pain  during  the 
attack,  that  examination  showed  the  entire  course  of 
the  colon  to  be  filled  with  masses  of  feces. 

The  question  arises,  What  is  there  in  this 
attack  to  distinguish  it  from  hysteria?  The 
condition  called  by  the  mother  "  unconscious- 
ness "  is  shown  to  be  but  an  altered  consciousness, 
by  the  manner  in  which  she  responded  to  the  words 
and  acts  of  those  about  her.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
short  period  during  which  her  subliminal  conscious- 
ness held  sway  precisely  as  it  does  in  hysteria. 

The  condition  seen  in  this  seizure  was  not 
characterized  by  a  true  loss  of  consciousness, 
but  was  due  more  strictly  speaking  to  an  altera- 
tion of  consciousness,  of  such  a  sort  as  we  some- 
times find  in  hysterical  states.  The  case  was,  in 
fact,  selected  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the 
attacks  described  to  those  observed  in  the  case 
oi  another  patient,  unquestionably  an  hysteric. 

Cask  VI.  A  girl  about  twenty  years  of  age  had  had 
several  spells,  resulting  from  emotional  causes,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  characteristic  specimen: 
One  evening,  when  a  young  man  was  who  escorting 
her  home  be«une  involved  in  a  fight  with  a  companion, 
in  her  presence,  she  sank  apparently  unconscious  to 
the  ground.  When  seen,  a  few  minutes  later,  she  was 
lying  in  a  dazed  condition,  not  seeming  to  understand 


what  was  going  on  about  her.  There  was  no  change 
of  color,  the  pupils  reacted  and  the  knee-jerks  were 
brisk.  On  beug  asked  her  name  she  seoned  unable 
to  speak,  but  when  given  a  pencil  and  paper  she  oould 
answer  in  writing  any  simple  questions,  after  consider- 
able deliberation.  This  condition  lasted  about  a  half 
an  hour  and  on  her  r^aining  consciousness  dhe  devel- 
oped a  marked  tremor  with  anesthesia  of  the  rig^t  ann. 
which  persisted  several  days.  While  in  this  dated 
condition  and  unable  to  speak,  she  wrote, "  I  have  been 
this  way  before." 

Here,  then,  are  two  patients  presenting  attacks 
having  many  similar  characteristics.  In  Mch  thoe 
is  alteration  of  consciousness  of  much  the  same  sort, 
and  in  each  there  is  inability  to  speak,  with  [weserva- 
tion,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  power  of  expresmon  by 
writing. 

lliesetwo  particular  cases  can  be  dassified  afanost 
without  hesitation.  The  attack  in  the  first  case, 
occurring  in  a  girl  who  also  suffers  from  typical  epi- 
leptic paroxjrsms,  and  being  associated  with  loas  <rf 
tiie  patellar  reflexes,  would  be  diagnosticated  as  ^i- 
lepsy,  while  that  in  the  second  case,  from  its  mode  ct 
onset  and  association  with  the  stigmata  of  hysteria, 
would  at  once  be  classed  as  hysterical. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  these  additional 
distinguishing  marks  are  present,  and  the  diagnosis 
may  han^  in  the  balance  for  a  long  time,  until  chano- 
tenstic  signs  of  one  or  another  sort  i^>pear. 

Mistakes  might  easily  be  made,  for  example, 
in  cases  like  the  following,  taken  from  Dr.  Boris 
Sidis's  volume  on  Mental  Dissociation,  although 
actually  reported  by  George  M.  Parker.  TWs 
case  was  that  of  a  man  of  thirty-three,  who,  as  a 
sequel  to  a  somewhat  prolonged  emotional  excite- 
ment, and  when  temporarily  somewhat  under 
the  effects  of  alcohol,  fell  suddenly  to  the  floor 
while  talking  and  became  unconscious,  and  was 
afterwards  subject  to  frequent  attacks  which  may 
be  described  in  brief  as  follows: 

The  seizures  are  usually  ushered  in  with  epi- 
gastric pain  or  distress  which  spreads  upwards 
and  by  a  foul  taste  in  the  mouth  and  a  sense  as 
of  a  fetid  odor.  He  usually  falls  and  then  may 
lie  quietly  with  fingers  clenched  or  may  move 
the  hands  in  an  ali^ess  way.  Sometimes  there 
are  general  motor  disturbances  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  or  automatic  acts,  such  as  removing  shoes, 
etc.,  and  frothing  at  the  mouth.  Occasionally  he 
does  not  fall  but  sits  still,  gazing  fixedly  before 
him.  He  cannot  remember  what  transpires 
during  the  attack  and  is  always  stupid  afterwards. 
His  memory  and  judgment  have  become  progress- 
ively enfeebled  and  his  general  condition  is  poor. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  deny  that  if  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case,  only  some  of  which 
are  here  given,  were  taken  into  account,  the  diag- 
nosis could  be  made  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
confidence,  but  to  guess  at  a  diagnosis  is  one 
thing  and  to  explain  the  genesis  of  symptoms  and 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  systematic  and  success- 
ful treatment  is  another.  In  this  case,  a  search- 
ing analysis,  made  possible  through  the  induction 
of  the  hypnotic  trance,  during  which  the  oir- 
cumstances  of  each  seiauie  came  gradually  to 
the  patient's  memory,8eemed  to  Ewke  it  clear 
that  the  case  was  one  of  dissociation  of  conscious- 
ness and  of  "  submergence  "  of  memories,  wear- 
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ing  the  aspect  of  amnesia.  In  fact,  an  explana- 
tion was  discovered  for  each  of  the  acts  done 
during  the  stage  of  apparent  unconsciousness, 
showing  them  to  be  not  purposeless  but  governed 
by  a  systematised  train  of  subconscious  memories 
and  thoughts.  The  successful  treatment  of  the 
case,  which  consisted  in  training  the  patient  to  a 
gradual  conscious  knowledge  of  these  lapsed 
portions  of  his  mental  life,  confirmed  the  diag- 
nosis beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  transition  from  the  state  of  ordinary 
waking  consciousness  to  that  in  which  the  dis- 
sociated portion  of  the  mental  life  assumed  control 
need  not  cause  surprise,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  a  susceptible  subject  may  even  be  hypno- 
tized and  dehypnotized  with  almost  or  quite 
equal  suddenness. 

We  have  introduced  this  case  as  illustrative 
of  the  newest  phase  of  the  investigation  of  psycho- 
pathic states  attended  by  dissociation  of  con- 
sciousness, because  it  is  evident  that  by  the  aid 
of  subtle  inquiries  of  this  sort  a  new  any  valuable 
kind  of  information  is  likely  to  be  gained  for  the 
elucidation  of  just  such  conditions  as  those  with 
which  this  communication  is  concerned.  Of 
course,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  with  an  increase 
in  oiir  knowledge  comes  a  fuller  sense  of  the  re- 
moteness of  an  adequate  solution.  No  one,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  has  as  yet  studied  with  suffi- 
cient thoroughness  the  subconscious  memories 
of  epileptics,  and  for  all  we  now  can  say,  closer 
resemblances  may  be  foimd  between  these  and 
the  subconscious  states  of  the  hysterics  than  we 
now  imagine.  To  assume  this,  however,  would 
be  to  attempt  to  bridge  at  once  a  difBculty  which 
time  may  show  to  be  non-existent. 

Sidis  refers  to  this  question  of  the  dissociation 
of  consciousness  in  epilepsy,  in  his  recent  publi- 
cation upon  the  Nature  of  Hallucinations  *.  As 
he  justly  indicates,  the  mental  state  of  epileptics 
in  the  post-paroxysmal  stage  is  probably  anal- 
ogous, as  a  rule,  to  ordinary j£«am  states.  Under 
both  of  these  conditions,  primary  sense-percep- 
tion is  imperfect,  while  secondary  sense-images 
are  aroused  in  chaotic  confusion, —  like  sparks 
on  a  half-charred  sheet  of  burning  paper,  to  use 
a  simile  of  Professor  James's, — and  conceptual 
processes  are  imrestrained  by  logic  or  experience. 
Such  a  statement,  however,  does  not  fully  account 
for  cases  like  the  following: 

Cass  VII.  This  patient  is  a  man  of  twenty-five 
years,  of  rather  low  grade  of  intelligence.  He  has  had 
freuent  and  typically  epileptic  convulsions  for  twelve 
years,  but  during  the  past  five  yean  they  have  largely 
C^ven  plaee  to ^^t  he  terms  "vertigo  attacks,"  and 
which  he  describes  as  a  passing  sense  of  diziiness.  An 
attack  observed  was  as  follows :  While  sitting  in  the  clinic 
he  was  heard  to  be  ipo-lfing  a  peculiar  sound  by  smack- 
ing his  liixi  as  if  he  were  tasting  something.  On  going 
to  him  he  was  seen  to  be  holmng  ti^tly  to  the  arms 
of  his  duur,  the  eyes  open  and  pupils  dilated.  The 
knee  jerks  were  present.  He  answered  questions 
imnaturally  quickly  in  a  loud  voice.  When  given  a 
pencil  and  told  to  write  he  put  it  in  his  pocket  and 
r^>eated  "Thank  you  "s»everal  times.  Given  a  block 
of  paper  he  picked  at  it  nervously  as  tf  he  did  not  know 

•  Jour,  of  FijrohoLi  Jan.,  1904. 


what  it  was  for.  When  a  pen  was  put  into  his  hand 
and.  he  was  told  to  write  his  name  he  wrote  a  note  to 
himself  and  signed  it  with  a  name  not  his  own.  When 
this  note  was  taken  away  he  wrote  another,  also  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  and  signed  it  as  before,  the  note 
being  on  the  same  subject  but  worded  differently.*  As 
he  finished  this  he  came  to  himself  and  then  had  no 
memory  of  what  he  had  done.  On  being  questioned 
he  said  he  had  had  a  sli^t  dizsy  spell,  lasting  a  second, 
but  had  not  lost  consciousness.  The  duration  of  the 
attack  was  five  to  six  minutes. 

Not  only  may  the  atypical  attacks  of  hysteria 
and  epUepey  resemble  one  another,  but  patients 
suffering  from  typical  forms  of  these  diseases 
may  alike  be  subject  to  a  more  or  less  familiar 
sort  of  psychical  derangement  which  Janet  has 
designated  as  "  psycholepsy."  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  forms  thus  far  discussed, 
we  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  class  of  cases 
described  many  years  ago,  by  Professor  Fiustner  • 
of  Strassburg,  who  called  attention  to  certain 
sorts  of  attacks,  occurring  in  children  under 
seven  years  of  age. 

The  question  was  whether  these  attacks  were 
to  be  classed  as  epileptic  or  hysterical,  and  while 
Fiirstner  favored  the  latter  view  our  own  reason- 
ing and  observation  inclined  us  to  the  former. 

The  clinical  picture  as  described  by  FiirBtner 
was,  in  brief  outline,  of  the  following  sort:  The 
young  patients  were  of  either  sex,  but  oftener 
males.  Neuropathic  inheritance  was  not  marked. 
The  seizures  recurred  with  great  frequency,  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period,  even  to  the  number 
of  20  or  30  times  or  more  a  day,  sometimes  com- 
ing also,  though  less  often,  in  the  night.  The 
form  of  the  seizure  was  variable,  but  outspoken 
convtdsions  of  one  type  or  another  were  included. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  motor  out- 
break, there  was  no  biting  of  the  lips  or  tongue, 
and  no  disturbance  of  the  temperature,  the  res- 
piration, or  the  pulse.  Sometimes,  although 
not  always,  the  patients  would  emerge  swiftly 
from  an  attack,  or  a  series  of  them,  with  con- 
sciousness undamaged  and  unchanged.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  gross  structural  lesions  of  the 
brain.  The  tendency  to  these  attacks,  in  spite 
of  being  so  strongly  marked,  would  sometimes 
cease  abruptly  for  long  periods,  and  —  most 
important  sign  of  all  —  the  bromide  treatment, 
even  by  large  doses,  failed  to  bring  relief,  while 
education  and  training  and  strong,  even  painful 
faradic  applications, — all  measures,  in  short, 
considered  by  Fiirstner  as  of  benefit  in  hysteria, 
seemed  to  be  more  effectual. 

We  have  seen  children,  not  infrequently,  who 
seemed  to  belong  in  Fiirstner's  class,  but  so  far 
as  we  have  followed  them,  they  have  proved 


*  Dear  Mr.  F.  — Will  jrou  pleaaa  help  this  boy  and  (ive  him  loms 
work  as  he  is  a  cood  boy  and  trying  to  help  support  hia  mother. 

Your  affectionate  aon 

DiMJL. 

'  The  idea  whieh  this  term  ia  intended  to  eover  is  elearty  ^reaed 
in  the  tollowins  translation  from  am  authotiied  diceet  of  Prraeaeor 
Janet's  paper  read  before  the  Soe.  of  Psyoh.  et  Nemol.,  1004: 
"  We  may  say  that  the  Usher  functions  of  the  bram  wfaish  allow 
of  adaptation  to  reaaty,  as  well  as  the  feelin|t  of  reality  itself,  have 
disappeared;  and  that  the  lower  functions  alone  are  active.  It  is 
a  lowerinc,  a  fall  of  the  mind."  We  have  repeatedly  seen  ezamplaa 
of  this  sort  of  iFwntit'  ohancB.  See  BoaroN  HaoiCAl.  amd  SurqicaIi 
JOUBICAI.,  I80S. 

•  Areh.  fOr  P«yeh.,  eto.,  1898,  p.  494. 
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almost  without  exception  to  be  epileptics.  Some 
of  the  cases  that  have  interested  us  especially 
are  the  following: 

Case  VIII  is  that  of  a  young  girl  of  about  seven  years 
who  had  ^eat  numbers  of  attacks  daily,  through  long 
periods.  In  some  of  these  attacks,  more  than  one  of 
which  I  witnessed,  she  would  quickly  assume  an  atti- 
tude of  a  definite  sort,  suggesting  that  of  a  person 
crouching  over  and  looking  up,  as  if  caught  in  some 
act  and  petrified  by  surprise  or  sudden  fear.  The  face 
was  slightly  ilufdied  and  its  expression  a  little  altered, 
but  no  absolute  tmconsciousness  could  be  made  out, 
and  more  or  less  communication  could  be  held  with 
her,  throughout.  The  duration  of  these  seizures  was 
perhaps  h^  a  minute,  and  after  they  were  over  the 
child  would  at  once  resume  its  occupations  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred.  The  child's  physician  believed  the 
attacks  hysterical,  for  reasons  sunilar  to  those  advanced 
by  Ftirstner,  but  a  history  was  given  of  one  or  two 
severer  seizures  which  seemed  to  me  to  mark  them 
as  truly  epileptic  —  assiuning  for  the  moment  that 
an  absolute  classification  of  this  sort  is  possible.  The 
test  of  increasing  doses  of  bromide  was  faithfully 
tried,  and  eventually  an  opium-bromide  test,  but 
neither  of  these  measures  caused  the  attacks  to  cease, 
although  the  bromide  dose  was  pushed  to  what,  even 
with  an  adult,  would  have  been  regarded  as  extreme. 

The  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  was  substantiated 
by  the  testimony  of  the  patient  herself,  and  that  of 
her  physician,  some  years  later,  to  the  effect  that  the 
attacks  had  continued  to  recur,  although  less  often, 
and  that  no  marks  of  typical  hysteria  had  developed. 

It  is  not  for  the  testimony  of  one,  apparently 
negative  instance  that  we  report  this  case,  but 
with  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  significance  of 
certain  indications  that  Fiirstner  has  adduced 
as  justifying  the  diagnosis  of  hysteria.  These 
are,  the  sudden  cessation  of  seizures  previously 
numerous,  the  failure  of  the  bromide  treatment, 
and  the  relative  efficacy  of  more  general  educa- 
tional measures  of  relief,  or  measures  designed 
especially  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the 
patient's  mind. 

In  our  experience,  it  is  distinctly  character- 
istic of  the  epilepsy  of  childhood,  as  is  shown  by 
cases  where  the  subsequent  history  has  confirmed 
the  diagnosis,  that  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
the  attacks,  although  previously  occurring  in 
masses,  may  remain  entirely  in  abeyance. 

We  cannot  cite  statistics  for  this  statement, 
but  we  have  had  the  experience  often  enough  to 
be  impressed  with  its  validity. 

So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  bromide 
treatment :  it  is  in  the  epilepsy  of  young  children 
or,  to  say  the  least,  in  this  form  where  numbers 
of  massed  attacks  occur,  that  this  method  of  con- 
trol is  eminently  disappointing,  no  matter  how 
far  the  doses  may  be  pushed,  though  as  regards 
'  the  matter  of  dosage,  it  is  already  well  established 
that  children  in  general  can  often  bear  quantities 
of  bromides  that  are  relatively  very  large. 

The  case  next  to  be  reported  bears  out  both  of 
these  observations. 

Case  IX.  The  patient  here  concerned  was  a  little 
boy  of  a  distinctly  neuropathic  temperament  and 
belonging  to  a  neuropathic  family,  a  circumstance 
which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  in  detail,  as  it  mi^t 
predispose  to  either  epilepsy  or  hysteria.    When  at 


the  age  of  five  and  a  half,  he  began  to  exhibit  curious 
symptoms,  which  occurred  only  ^ust  as  he  was  falling 
asleep,  or  had  fallen  asleep,  at  mght.  At  these  times 
sli^t  jerking  or  shivering  movements  would  run 
throu^  his  Imibs  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  settle 
down  again  to  sleep.  During  the  day  he  seemed  wdl, 
in  the  early  stages,  except  for  irritability  and  excita- 
bility, but  the  next  night  the  same  thing  would  occur 
again.  At  first,  a  moderate  bromide  treatment,  with 
careful  attention  to  the  avoidance  of  emotional  excite- 
ments, seemed  to  do  him  good,  and  when,  a  little  later 
on,  he  was  taken  into  the  country  and  left  under  the 
care  of  an  intelligent  nurse,  without  the  stimulating 
presence  of  other  children,  the  benefit  was  reinforced, 
and  for  a  considerable  period  there  was  a  complete 
cessation  of  the  attacks.  After  some  weeks,  howevo*, 
and  absolutely  without  apparent  cause,  the  seisuree 
began  once  more  to  show  themselves  but  under  a 
slightly  different  form.  He  would  now  run  to  his 
nurse  as  if  in  a  sort  of  fright,  and  would  bring  out  a 
silly  lau^  which  those  about  him  learned  to  know  and 
dread.  These  seizures  would  now  occur  in  the  day- 
time, as  well  as  by  ni^t,  so  that  he  might  have  one 
or  two  dozen  slight  attacks,  or  more,  La  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  now  about  five  years  since  the  attacks 
began,  and  dining  that  time  he  has  been  constantly 
under  close  intdligent  observation,  with  the  result 
that  everyone  who  has  had  a  chance  for  more  extended 
watching  has  become  convinced  that  the  attacks  are 
epileptic.  During  that  period  he  has  visited  two  oUier 
expert  physicians  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  both 
of  whom  have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  seiziues 
indicated  a  neuro-psychosis  of  another  sort,  a  kind  of 
convulsive  tic,  excited  perhaps  by  intestinal  indigestion. 
Nevertheless,  the  treatments  that  they  suggested  for 
relief  had  no  effect  and,  instead,  the  attacks  have  grown 
steadily  both  longer  and  more  severe,  and  the  periods 
of  cessation  which  for  a  long  time  were  prolonged  and 
marked,  have  become  less  striking.* 

Case  X.  An  inteUigent,  normal-appearing  child, 
ten  years  of  age,  gave  a  history  of  having  had  momen- 
tary attacks  of  abdominal  pain  for  three  years.  These 
came  at  first  about  once  a  month,  but  during  the  past 
two  years  they  have  become  more  frequent  in  their 
occurrence  so  that  there  are  periods  of  wedcs  when 
she  has  ten  or  twelve  seizures  a  day,  after  which  die 
may  pass  several  weeks  without  them.  Daring  the 
spells  she  holds  on  to  the  abdomen  and  screams  loudly 
for  half  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  then  appears  to  be 
all  right.  If  she  is  in  the  house  she  always  runs  scream- 
ing to  her  bedroom,  but  generally  recovers  before 
reaching  it.  If  the  attacks  occur  when  she  is  out  <rf 
doors,  she  runs  toward  the  house,  but  if  they  come  on 
during  sleep  she  lies  still  in  bed  making  loud  outcries. 
She  does  not  know  the  following  day  that  she  has  had 
an  attack,  though  the  day  attacks  are  always  preceded 
by  a  short  and  painful  abdominal  aura  lasting  only  a 
second,  of  the  onset  of  which  she  retains  a  vague  mem- 
ory. 

Before  coming  to  the  hospital  eAie  had  be» 
treated  for  six  months  by  a  stomach  spedalist  who 
kept  her  bowels  freely  open  during  the  period  referred 
to,  with  no  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  attacks. 

There  was  no  history  to  be  obtained  of  ^ilepsy  in 
the  family,  but  the  mother  described  two  attacks  which 
the  patient  had  had  during  the  past  year,  character- 
ized by  unconsciousness  and  clonic  spasm  lasting  two 
or  three  minutes.  In  one  of  these  the  tongue  was 
bitten,  althou^  in  neither  was  there  involuntary  loss 
of  urine. 

*  Binoe  this  account  was  written  the  patient  haa  died  of  brondio- 
pneumonia.  The  autopsy,  by  Dr.  Jf  aUorY.  ahowad  diffaaa  iihaiiaaa 
ui  the  brain,  including  the  oerebellum^  whieh  the  histoloiaaat  exam- 
ination, though  not  yet  complete,  indieatea  to  be  pTobaEl7  the  Mo- 
ondaiy  remilta  o{  a  ohronio  epileiMiy. 
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The  patient  had  been  treated  at  the  Children's 
Hospital  for  eeveral  months,  and  under  moderate  doses 
of  bromides  she  had  suffered  from  only  an  occasional 
attack. 

A  paroxvBm  observed  by  one  of  the  writers  was  as 
follows:  While  sitting  quietly  in  the  consulting  room 
the  patient  suddenly  said  an  attack  was  coming,  and 
before  she  could  be  reached  she  was  grasping  at  her 
abdomen  and  crying  as  if  in  pain.  There  was  no 
change  in  color,  but  the  face  wore  an  expression  of 
suffoing.  The  pupils  were  neither  dilated  nor  con- 
tracted and  reacted  to  li^t;  the  knee  jerks  were 
as  active  as  in  her  normal  condition  and  she  tried  to 
push  the  examiner's  hands  away  while  the  test  was 
being  made.  After  about  half  a  minute  ^e  appeared 
to  be  free  from  pain  but  held  out  her  hand  saying 
r^>eatedly,  "  Give  me  my  number."  And  when 
asked  what  she  meant  she  would  not  explain.  The 
whole  attack  lasted  from  one  to  two  minutes,  and  on 
recovering  she  had  no  memory  of  what  had  been  going 
on  around  her  during  this  period.  With  a  salt-free 
diet  and  moderate  doses  of  bromides  she  has  been  free 
from  these  attacks  for  some  time. 

Casb  XI.  This  patient  is  rather  a  stupid  appealing 
girl  of  thirteen  years,  presenting  numerous  physic^ 
stigmata  of  degeneration  and  a  distinctly  retarded 
mental  development.  There  is  no  history  of  epilepsy 
or  alcoholism  m  the  family. 

She  was  delicate  as  an  infant  and  at  the  age  of  two 
and  a  half  years  was  seized  with  a  series  of  convulsions 
for  which  she  was  kept  under  ether  much  of  the  time 
for  two  days.  Again,  at  the  ages  of  four  and  at  six, 
she  had  single  convulsions  which  were  attributed  to 
indiscretions  in  diet. 

Since  the  age  of  five,  this  patient  has  been  subject 
to  seizings  of  abdominal  pain  during  which  her  face 
flushes  and  she  presses  her  hands  into  the  abdomen 
and  screams  loucUy  for  about  a  minute  after  which  she 
seems  all  right.  The  attacks  often  terminate  with  the 
passing  of  gas  from  the  rectum.  She  never  falls  during 
these  spells,  and  her  mother  thinks  she  does  not  lose 
consciousness. 

The  attacks  have  persisted  now  for  eight  years,  com- 
ing in  the  day  or  auring  sleep.  She  frequently  has 
six  or  eight  seizures  a  &y,  but  often  passes  a  week 
whoUy  free  from  them. 

In  addition  to  these  abdominal  parox}rsms  there 
have  been  for  two  years  spells  of  quite  a  different 
nature,  coming  always  at  night  during  sleep. 

The  mother,  who  sleeps  in  an  adjacent  bed,  says 
she  is  awakened  by  a  moaning,  and  on  going  to  the 
patient  finds  the  right  side  of  the  face  twitching  and 
the  eyes  open  and  staring.  Sometimes  she  wUl  kneel 
or  sit  up  in  bed  and  assume  fixed  attitudes  and  she 
cannot  be  aroused  from  this  condition  for  five  or  ten 
minutes. 

Tlie  patient,  in  describing  her  own  attacks,  says  she 
wakes  up  in  the  night  and  that  many  queer  thoughts 
go  through  her  mind;  then  she  feels  as  if  her  mouth 
was  drawing  up  and  she  begins  to  cry  out.  She  can 
hear  her  mother  run  to  her,  and  her  father  rush  into 
the  room  and  seize  her  and  call  her  name,  and  then 
she  knows  no  more  tiU  she  has  recovered.  The  patient 
takes  deU^t  in  talking  about  herself  and  her  attacks 
and  listens  with  absorbing  interest  when  her  mother 
teUs  of  them,  and  her  general  behavior  had  led  the 
family  physicians  to  m^e  a  diagnosis  of  hysteria. 

In  order  to  study  the  sjrmptoms  more  carefully  she 
was  taken  into  the  hospital  where  she  stayed  three  or 
four  weeks,  having  one  to  three  attacks  of  varied  sorts 
every  ni^t.  The  following  description  by  a  night 
nurse  serves  to  illustrate. their  general  character: 

While  the  nurse  was  sitting  by  the  bedside  the  patient 
opened  her  eyes  as  if  awakening  from  sleep  but  their 


expression  was  fixed  and  staring.  Tie  pupils  were 
dilated,  and  the  lips  were  parted,  diowing  the  teeth  as 
if  in  an  ecstatic  grm.  She  lay  for  about  a  minute  thus 
and  then  seized  the  ntu*8e's  hands  and  rose  to  her 
knees  in  bed  looking  about  the  room  as  if  her  gaze  were 
following  some  object  moving  in  the  air.  The  grin 
then  disappeared  leaving  a  vacant  expression  and 
she  fell  back,  limp,  and  lapsed  into  a  stuporous 
condition,  which  passed  into  natural  sleep.  In  the 
morning  ^e  had  no  knowledge  of  having  had  an  attack. 

Various  methods  were  employed  to  abort  these 
nocturnal  spells,  such  as  apomorphine  and  inhalations 
of  amyl  nitrite,  but  with  no  satisfactory  results,  and 
the  patient  was  discharged  with  the  diagnosis  still  in 
doubt. 

In  foUovring  the  treatment  at  home,  however,  she 
was  dven  forty  to  sixty  grains  of  bromide  a  day,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  years  both  the  night  attacks  and 
the  abdominal  crises  stopped  absolutely  for  six  months. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  when  treatment  was  stopped, 
she  had  two  convulsions  in  one  night,  characterized 
by  tonic  followed  by  clonic  spasm.  Tasting  about  five 
minutes,  during  which  there  was  loss  of  consciousness, 
biting  ue  tongue  and  involuntary  micturition. 

The  histories  and  reasoning  here  given  show 
clearly  enough  how  difficult  the  differential  diag- 
nosis between  hysteria  and  epilepey  may  occa- 
sionally be,  and  how  much  injustice  the  physician 
is  liable  to  do  his  patients  unless  he  keeps  him- 
self ready  to  revise  his  judgments.  We  believe 
that  in  the  routine  of  dispensary  and  out-patient 
work,  where  time  is  usually  precious  and  where 
the  testimony  of  the  patient's  friends  is  apt  to 
be  unreliable,  the  chance  for  error  is  especially 
great,  and  that,  to  neutalize  it,  every  neurologi- 
cal staff  should  embrace  one  or  more  members, 
skilled  in  psychopathical  researches,  by  whom  all 
doubtful  cases  should  be  from  time  to  time 
reviewed. 

In  speaking  of  the  similarity,  in  certain  respects, 
of  the  clinical  pictures  presented  by  hysterical 
and  epileptic  patients  we  have  avoided  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  issue  whether  any  closer  bond 
exists  between  them,  but  the  following  state- 
ments with  regard  to  that  point  seem  to  us 
conservative  and  rational. 

Although  it  is  in  general  correct  to  say  that  the 
diagnosis  of  so-called  idiopathic  epilepsy  is  con- 
siderably more  grave  than  that  of  hysteria,  and 
that  these  two  affections  represent  different  ten- 
dencies, yet  this  statement  should  not  be  taken 
as  absolute  without  qualification.  It  is  probable 
that  the  term  epileptic,  as  implying  a  tendency 
to  outbreaks  of  certain  sorts,  covers  a  variety  of 
pathological  tendencies,  and  the  mere  form  of  the 
attack  does  not  always  enable  us  to  distinguish 
between  them.  Thus,  epileptic  fits  as  seen  in 
cases  of  brain  tumor  may  be  indistinguishable 
in  themselves  from  those  met  with  in  cases  exhib- 
iting the  familiar  degenerative  tendency  asso- 
qiated  with  the  name  of  epilepsy  in  general. 
Again,  degeneracy  itself  is  by  no  means  always 
present  in  epileptic  conditions,  even  those  classi- 
fied as  idiopathic.  We  know  too  little  of  the 
physiology  of  the  epileptic  seizure,  in  its  varied 
forms,  to  be  able  even  to  say  there  is  a  sharp 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  such  an  attack 
as  occurring  in  hs^steria  and  another  which  might 
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be  found  in  epilepsy  proper.  However  much  we 
may  believe  these  two  forms  to  be  different,  it 
is  impossible  at  present  to  give  the  ground  for 
our  belief. 


SUBACUTE  PERFORATION  OF  THE  STOMACH 
WITH  REPORT  OF  THREE  CASES. 

BT  r.  B.   UTND,  I1.D.,   BOBTOIf. 

Perforation  of  the  stomach  into  the  general 
abdominal  cavity  is  a  catastrophe  so  sudden, 
so  rapid  and  definite  in  its  progress,  that  either 
at  operation  or  autopsy  it  is  generally  recognized. 
The  statistics  regarding  it  have  been  made  up 
perhaps  with  some  approach  to  accuracy,  and 
the  greater  frequency  of  perforations  on  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  as  compared  with 
the  posterior  has  been  definitely  established. 
According  to  Brinton,  20%  of  perforations  occur 
on  the  anterior  stomach  wall,  21%  on  the  lesser 
curvature,  and  only  9%  on  the  posterior  wall. 
Pariser  and  Lindner  state  that  of  200  cases  of 
gastric  ulcer,  190  will  be  on  the  posterior  wall, 
and  of  these  4  will  perforate;  10  will  be  on  the 
anterior  wall,  and  of  these  8J  will  perforate. 
Although  perforation  occurs  more  frequently  in 
women  than  in  men,  allowing  for  the  greater 
frequency  of  ulcer  in  women,  we  find  that  perfo- 
ration is  relatively  more  frequent  in  men. 

As  is  well  known  there  is  great  variation  in  the 
size  of  the  perforation.  In  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  perforation  will  be  the  severity  of 
the  onset  of  the  symptoms. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  perforation,  the  sudden 
sharp  stabbing  pain,  "like  a  blow  in  the  solar 

J>lexus,"  as  a  patient  once  described  it,  soon 
ollowed  by  collapse  and  the  development  of  a 
general  peritonitis,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
enumeration  here. 

It  is  to  the  so-called  subacute  perforations, 
perforations  in  which  the  very  siuall  opening 
may  become  plugged  by  a  bit  of  omentum,  or  by 
fibrin,  that  the  writer  invites  your  attention. 
Here  the  perforation  becomes  almost  at  once 
walled  off  by  adhesions  to  the  nearest  intraperi- 
toneal organ,  or  the  abdominal  wall.  If  by 
proper  treatment,  rest  in  bed  on  diet,  etc.,  the 
stomach  is  placed  at  rest,  for  a  few  weeks,  the 
fibrinous  adhesions  become  organized  into  fibrous 
tissue,  the  ulcers  may  heal  and  the  patient  be 
left  with  no  symptoms  of  his  former  disease  except 
the  adhesions,  or  perhaps  the  deformity  produced 
in  the  stomach  by  the  cicatrix.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  few  filmy  adhesions  which  at  first  check 
the  peritoneal  invasion,  instead  of  consolidating 
and  becoming  organized,  may  be  digested  away, 
the  peritonitis  may  spread  and  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  days  develop  rapidly,  and  perhaps  end 
the  patient's  life  in  a  few  hours.  Or  by  a  walling 
off  of  a  more  extensive  area,  a  chronic  abscess 
may  be  formed,  which  may  end  fatally  or  in  re- 
covery according  to  accident  or  treatment.  The 
first  class  of  cases,  that  in  which  the  adhesion  is 
at  least  temporarily  successful  in  limiting  the 
ulcer  is  the  one  to  which  the  cases  to  be  described 
belong. 


Symptomatology.  —  The  symptoms  are  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  acute  perforation 
of  the  stomach,  with  the  exception  that  they  are 
perhaps  a  little  less  intense  and  are  not  followed 
by  collapse,  or  by  general  peritonitis.  We  have 
to  do  with  a  sudden  attack  of  localized  peritonitis, 
a  sudden  attack  of  sharp,  stabbing  pain,  mth 
or  without  vomiting,  and  followed  by  localized 
tenderness  or  rigidity,  in  a  patient  who  may  or 
may  not  have  had  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer. 
The  pain  subsides  under  treatment,  and  the  ten- 
derness and  rigidity  pass  off  after  several  days, 
the  patient  having  been  through  an  attack  of 
epigastric  peritonitis.  Seeing  a  patient  during 
the  subsidence  of  such  an  attack  (for  the  good 
fortune  of  the  surgeon  is  seldom  so  great  that  he 
is  called  at  the  height  of  the  attack)  the  practical 
questions  at  once  present  themselves,  as  to  how 
he  is  to  make  the  diagnosis  and  what  treatment 
he  is  to  follow. 

First  as  to  diagnosis.  What  aid  can  we  get 
from  the  exact  location  of  the  pun  and  tender- 
ness? Not  much,  for  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
situation  of  the  ulcer.  If  the  ulcer  is  situated 
at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  on  the  anterior 
surface,  and  the  peritonitis  glues  the  pylorus  to 
the  liver,  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  so  close  to 
the  gall  bladder  region  that  it  is  imp(»sible 
to  a^olutely  exclude  an  acute  cholecystitis  as 
a  cause.  The  history  of  previous  attacks  of 
gallstone  colic  may  put  us  on  the  right  track  in 
gallstone  disease,  and  the  character  of  the  pain 
and  its  relation  to  food  may  point  to  ulcer  and 
perhaps  should  have  done  so  in  Case  I,  but  as 
W.  J.  Mayo  has  well  said  in  regard  to  these  cases, 
"  We  all  know  how  unreliable  these  histories  are." 
The  only  method  to  settle  the  question  is  by  an 
exploratory  laparotomy.     Vide  Case  I. 

Again,  in  Case  III,  in  which  the  ulcer  was  situ- 
ated in  the  greater  curvature  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line,  and  a  perforation  became  walled 
off  by  adhesions  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall, 
in  an  old  man  whose  only  symptoms  had  been  codt 
stipation  and  loss  of  weight,  we  could  not  exclude 
a  perforation  of  a  nuilignant  ulcer  of  the  colon. 
Exploration  alone  could  settle  the  question. 

In  Case  II  we  had  a  typical  history  of  gastric 
ulcer,  with  exacerbations  and  hemorrhages  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  months.  Here  the 
diagnosis  was  fairly  certain.  It  seems  to  me 
that  here  as  in  the  other  cases  immediate  explo- 
ration was  the  only  conservative  procedure.  It 
is  true  that  in  all  these  cases  operation  was  per- 
formed at  a  time  when  the  symptoms  were  sub- 
siding, and  in  Cases  I  and  III  in  the  presence  of 
an  uncertain  diagnosis.  It  is  also  true  that 
operation  benefited  not  only  by  establishing  the 
diagnosis,  but  by  affording  opportimity  for  tiie 
application  of  the  only  rational  method  of  treat- 
ment, namely,  gastro-enterostomy.  It  is  also 
true  that  had  the  conditions  revealed  at  opera- 
tion been  either  of  the  others  suspected,  namely, 
cholecystitis  in  Case  I  or  perforation  of  a  malig- 
nant \ilcer  of  the  large  intestine,  Case  III,  opera- 
tion would  also  have  afforded  the  only  rational 
method  of  treatment. 
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A  case  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,'  gallstones  or 
ulcer  of  the  colon  that  has  gone  on  sufficiently 
to  threaten  perforation,  is  certainly  in  a  condition 
to  be  benefited  by  no  other  treatment  than  the 
operative.  The  advantages  of  the  procedure 
adopted  in  CasesHL  and  II,  namely,  the  perform- 
ance of  a  gastro-enterostomy  without  separating 
the  adhesions  and  opening  up  the  ulcer,  are  the 
writer's  chief  reason  for  reporting  these  casea;- 
The  treatment  of  an  open  perforation  is  mani- 
festly to  invert  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  and  close 
it  by  suture.  The  ulcer  has  already  perforated 
into  the  general  cavity  and  the  peritoneum  is 
soiled.  In  these  subacute  perforations,  however, 
nature  has  already  closed  the  perforation,  and 
if  we  can  get  along  without  tearing  the  adhesions, 
opening  up  the  ulcer  and  soiling  healthy  peri- 
toneum, we  give  our  patient  a  distinctly  better 
chance.  In  case  the  ulcer  is  on  the  anterior 
surface  or  lesser  curvature  and  is  to  the  right 
of  the  median  line,  and  the  adhesions  are  to  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  liver,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  our  turning  up  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  stomach  and  performing  a  posterior  gastro- 
enterostomy without  breaking  up  the  adhesions, 
opening  the  ulcer,  or  soiling  the  cavity  with 
stomach  contents.  We  provide  internal  instead 
of  external  drainage  for  the  ulcer,  and  we  oper- 
ate in  a  region  where  the  peritoneum  and  gastric 
wall  are  healthy  instead  of  inflamed,  and  where 
our  opportunity  of  getting  perfect  healing  is  the 
best.  And  last,  but  not  least,  we  give  the  best 
treatment  to  the  underlying  condition  of  chronic 
ulcer  to  which  the  perforation  has  been  due. 

In  Case  III  it  was  impossible  to  operate  without 
opening  up  the  perforation,  as  the  adhesions 
which  closed  it  concerned  the  abdominal  wall 
directly  under  the  exploratory  incision,  and  the 
ulcer  had  to  be  detached  in  order  to  get  into  the 
general  peritoneal  cavity.  The  performance  of 
a  gastro-enterostomy  which  was  done  in  this 
case  was,  however,  in  the  writer's  belief,  the 
correct  procedure,  as  it  was  a  curative  measure 
applied  to  the  ulcer  to  which  the  perforation 
was  due. 

Case  I.  P.  J.  G.,  twenty  years  old.  Piano  var- 
nisher.  Was  admitted  to  the  City  Hospital  the  3d  of 
October,  1903,  service  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Burrell,  who  kindly 
referred  the  case  to  me  for  treatment. 

For  about  a  year  he  had  suffered  from  occasional 
pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  for  six  months  had  always 
had  pain  after  taking  food.  One  week  ago,  he  re- 
ceived a  blow  in  the  right  h)rpochondrium  while  box- 
ing, and  after  that  had  sUght  pain  in  that  region  until 
the  day  before  entrance,  when  he  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  with  violent,  griping  pain,  starting  in  the  epigas- 
trium and  spreading  all  over  the  abdomen.  His  bowels 
had  not  moved  since  the  pain  started.  He  vomited 
after  taking  warm  drinks,  and  had  a  chill  lasting  one 
hour.  He  walked  to  the  Out-Patient  Department 
where  he  was  seen  by  Dr.  Franklin  W.  White  on  the 
day  of  entrance,  where  his  temperature  was  found  to 
be  100.3,  pulse  60.  His  skin  was  slightly  yellow. 
The  abdomen  showed  no  distention.  There  was  sUght 
general  spasm  and  marked  spasm  and  tenderness  over 
the  gall  bladder  region.  No  mass  could  be  felt.  The 
leucoc3rte  count  was  16,000.  With  rest  in  bed  the 
tenderness  and  spasm   over  the   gall  bladder  region 


disappeared,  until  on  October  7  there  were  very  few 
symptoms  left. 

The  probable  diagnosis  of  gallstones  was  made  and 
on  the  7th  of  Octoter  the  writer  operated,  making  an 
Bicision  2  inches  long  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  rectus  muscle  over  the  gall  bladder.  The  gall 
bladder  was  found  to  be  normal.  On  opening  the 
peritoneal  cavity  there  was  an  excess  of  clear,  rather 
dark,  peritoneal  fluid.  The  excision  was  extended 
downward  and  the  appendix  was  found  to  be  thick- 
ened, chronically  inflamed,  adherent  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  colon,  and  about  six  inches  long.  With 
considerable  difficulty  the  appendix  was  dissected 
out,  ligated  and  removed.  Although  the  appendix 
extended  upward  toward  the  hypochondrium,  we  still 
felt  that  the  presence  of  free  fluid  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity  had  not  been  sufficiently  accounted  for.  A 
fiuther  investigation  showed  that  the  pyloric  portion 
of  the  stomach  was  adherent  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  by  fresh  adhesions.  The 
increase  of  peritoneal  fluid  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  inflammation  attendant  upon  the  walling  off  of  the 
ulcer,  which  was  perforated  but  became  immediately 
adherent. 

A  posterior  gastro-enterostomy  was  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Moymhan.  A  glass  drain- 
age tube  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis.  The 
tube  was  removed  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  patient 
had  an  excellent  convalescence,  and  when  seen  six 
months  after  the  operation  had  gained  15  to  20  lbs. 
in  weight,  was  hard  at  work  and  in  perfect  health, 
having  no  gastric  symptoms. 

Case  II.  J.  S.,  aged  forty  years.  A  merchant. 
He  was  seen  in  consultation  with  Dr.  John  H.  Gavin 
of  Roxbury,  at  10  p.m.  on  April  8. 

The  history  was  that  he  had  suffered  for  years  with 
indigestion  and  for  several  months  had  had  his  stomach 
washed  out  with  occasional  vomiting,  but  no  hemate- 
mesis.  He  had  lost  considerably  in  wei^t.  For 
several  months  he  had  been  treated  by  one  of  our  most 
eminent  specialists  in  diseases  of  the  stomach.  His 
stomach  had  been  washed  out  for  three  weeks.  He 
had  been  on  a  liquid  diet.  He  had  made  no  improve- 
ment and  for  one  week  had  remained  in  bed  on  account 
of  an  aggravation  of  epigastric  pain.  At  one  o'clock  on 
the  8th  of  April  he  got  out  of  bed  and  went  to  the  back 
door  to  look  out.  While  there  he  was  seized  with  sud- 
den severe  pain  in  the  abdomen.  He  vomited  and 
crawled  back  to  bed.  He  called  Dr.  Gavin,  who  saw 
him  at  3  p.m.  He  foimd  his  pulse  90,  temperature  101% 
abdomen  of  board-like  rigidity,  tender  everywhere,  but 
much  more  tender  in  the  epigastrium.  He  did  not 
show  any  degree  of  shock.  Dr.  Gavin  administered 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine  and  saw  him  again 
at  9  o'clock  in  uie  evening.  His  condition  had  some- 
what improved,  his  spasm  was  a  little  less,  and  he 
seemed  more  comfortable.  The  writer  saw  him  at 
11  P.M.  and  found  him  pale,  sick  looking,  anemic,  with 
no  peritoneal  facies  and  no  marked  shock.  There  was 
distinct  spasm  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium, 
shading  on  into  other  regions  of  the  abdomen.  The 
abdomen  was  retracted.  There  was  no  dullness.  The 
tongue  was  moist.  Pulse  90,  temperature  101.4°. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vomiting,  which  was  present 
at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  had  not  been  repeated, 
that  the  spasm  had  been  decreased  somewhat,  that 
the  pulse  was  not  increasing  in  rate,  and  that  the  pa- 
tient's condition  was  somewhat  more  comfortable,  it 
was  thought  that,  although  he  had  evidently  had  a 
perforation,  such  perforation  was  walled  off  and  had 
not  entered  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 

Operation  was  therefore  deferred  till  the  following 
morning,  when  he  was  moved  to  the  Boothby  Hospital 
and  was  operated  upon  at  8.30  a.m.    His  condki^n  was 
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about  the  same  as  the  night  before.  A  median  epi- 
gastric incision  disclosed  we  whole  pyloric  portion  of 
the  stonuich  adherent  by  fresh  adhesions  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  liver.  There  were  fresh  flakes  of  fibrin 
extending  across  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  stomach,  especially  along  the  lesser  curva- 
ture. There  was  an  excess  of  serum  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  As  in  Case  I,  we  had  evidently  to  do  with  the 
perforations  walled  off  by  fresh  adhesions  and  as  in 
Case  I,  a  posterior  gastro-enterostomy  was  performed 
by  Moynihan's  method.  Some  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  on 
account  of  the  adhesions,  to  draw  the  stomach  wholly 
out  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  patient  bore  the  operation  well  and  had  an 
excellent  convalescence  except  for  some  suppuration 
of  the  abdominal  wall.  He  took  solid  food  on  the 
fifth  day  and  left  the  hospital  in  excellent  condition 
at  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  weeks,  eating  more  than 
he  had  for  years,  and  without  epigastric  distress  or 
inconvenience.  Three  months  after  operation  he  had 
gained  markedly  in  weight  and  was  in  excellent  general 
condition. 

Case  III.  A.  R.,  fifty  years  of  a^  in  June.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  City  Hospital  Relief  Station  on  Jime 
3,  1903. 

The  history  was  that  he  had  always  been  constipated, 
his  bowels  moving  only  once  or  twice  a  week.  For 
the  past  five  weeks  he  had  had  pain  In  the  epigastrium, 
which  for  three  days  had  been  severe.  He  had  had  no 
movement  of  the  bowels,  no  chills  or  fever. 

Physical  examination  showed  a  thin,  wom-looking 
man.  The  pulse  and  temperature  were  normal,  the 
tongue  clean  and  moist.  His  chest  showed  diminished 
breathing  on  the  left,  bronchovesicular  respiration  at 
the  right  apex,  and  numerous  rAles  through  the  chest. 
The  i^omen  was  distended.  There  was  dullness  In 
the  left  hypochondriimi,  with  marked  tenderness  and 
muscular  spasm  in  this  region.  There  was  tympany 
elsewhere  in  the  abdomen. 

He  was  given  a  high  enema,  relieved  of  large  masses 
of  scybalte,  and  became  much  more  comfortable.  He 
was  transferred  and  admitted  to  the  service  of  Dr. 
George  H.  Monks  at  the  City  Hospital  and  on  Jtme 
10,  there  still  being  a  tender  mass  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  which  was  yery  tender,  he  was  operated  upon 
by  Dr.  George  H.  Monks. 

At  operation  Dr.  Monks  made  an  incifflon  over  the 
tumor  and  found  the  stomach  adherent  to  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  and  very  much  thickened.  Separating 
it  a  perforation  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
was  found  on  the  anterior  surface  near  the  cardia,  on 
the  left.  After  walling  off,  the  ulcer  was  infolded  and 
a  posterior  gastro-enterostomy  performed. 

llie  convedescence  was  slow  on  account  of  a  mural 
abscess,  which  was  opened  on  the  eighth  day.  He  was 
discharged  on  July  24,  sue  weeks  after  the  operation. 
In  August  he  returned  on  account  of  an  abscess  in  the 
right  lung.  A  small  tumor  developed  in  the  scar  of 
the  abdominal  wound  at  this  time,  which  was  excised 
and  proven  to  be  a  smaU  roimd-celled  sarcoma.  After 
convalescing  from  his  lung  abscess  he  went  home  and 
died  at  his  home  about  the  middle  of  December.' 

This  case  is  introduced  here  as  an  instance  for 
subacute  perforation  and  because  it  illustrates 
that  in  certain  cases  it  is  impossible  to  do  a  pos- 
terior gastro-enterostomy  without  separating  the 
adhesions  of  the  iilcer  to  the  abdominal  wall.  It 
also  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  location  of  the 
pain  and  tenderness  resulting  from  the  perforation 

<  ThU  cue  has  been  published  in  the  BoeroN  Hedicai.  and  Scnoi- 
OAI.  JOUBHAL,  Aug.  4,  1904. 


in  the  stomach  depend  on  the  situation  of  the 
ulcer,  the  symptoms  in  the  three  cases  being  as 
follows :  Case  I,  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochon* 
drium;  Case  II,  in  the  epigastrium;  C^^  III,  in 
the  left  hypochondhum. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

(1)  The  symptoms  of  subacute  perforation  of 
the  stomach  are  similar  to  those  of  acute  perfo- 
ration, with  the  important  exception  that  they 
are  less  violent  and  are  not  followed  by  coUapee 
or  by  the  development  of  general  peritonitis. 

(2)  The  location  of  the  pain  and  tenderness 
depends  upon  the  location  of  the  ulcer  and  varies 
with  it. 

(3)  The  treatment  should  be,  if  possible,  pos- 
terior gastro-enterostomy  without  breaking  up 
the  protective  adhesions. 


SENILE  EPILEPSY.* 

BT  a.  ZIBBT  eoLL«B,  ILD., 

Craia  CcUmy  tor  BpOtpUct,  8<mya,  If.  T. 

Senility  or  old  age  is  classified  both  as  a 
pathological  condition,  and  as  a  purely  physio- 
logical process  of  the  organism.  Cicero  it  was 
who  first  said  that  it  was  a  pathological  condi- 
tion, but  to-day  we  regard  senility,  with  what 
might  be  called  its  normaJly  pathological  changes, 
as  a  physiological  process,  as  much  so  as  we  do 
the  evolution  from  childhood  to  adult  life.  There 
we  recognize  the  transformation  of  the  various 
tissues  of  the  body  to  that  degree,  when  the  great- 
est amount  of  work  is  required  of  them.  In 
childhood  we  see  this  progressive  building  up 
process  beginning  in  fetal  life,  and  continuing 
up  to  and  beyond  puberty,  that  is,  imtil  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  life. 

Senility,  we  note,  has  just  as  great  extremes. 
In  certain  individuals,  senile  changes  may  be^ 
as  early  as  the  forty-fifth  year;  in  others  not  until 
the  seventieth  or  seventy-fifth  year.  As  a  rule, 
the  beginning,  if  we  can  say  there  is  a  beginning 
to  this  retarding  functioning,  occurs  usually  at 
the  sixtieth  or  sixty-fifth  year. 

Cozalis  stated  that  "  One  is  of  the  age  of  his 
arteries."  We  see  errors  in  this  wdl-known 
statement;  for  instance,  arteriosclerosis  is  seen 
in  individuals  suffering  with  an  arterio-capillarj'- 
fibrosis,  or  endocarditis  chronica  deformans, 
who  have  not  as  yet  passed  the  age  of  forty.  In 
these  cases  we  recognize  the  cause  of  the  ather^ 
roma,  but  in  the  vascular  changes  incident  with 
old  age  or  senescence,  the  causes  are  not  found 
so  easily. 

In  the  fibroid  and  calcareous  degenerations 
found  in  the  adult,  the  cause  can  be  usually 
traced  to  alcoholism,  lead  poisoning,  syphilis, 
gout,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  and  the  chronic 
diseases  of  the  kidneys.  Heredity  is  also  said 
to  be  an  important  causative  factor,  but  in  the 
involutional  changes  due  to  senility,  this  change 
is  recognized,  not  as  a  disease  condition,  but  as 
a  necessary  biological  decline  which  is  gradual 

*  Read  at  the  Annual  Haetins  of  the  National  AaaomatloD  for  the 
Study  of  Epilepsy  and  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Epiiaptiai  held 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  22,  1904. 
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in  its  couiBe.  Senility  is  a  norm&I  phjrsiological 
condition,  as  much  so  as  is  growth. 

Among  the  senile  changes  seen  are  those  of  the 
heart  and  vessels,  lun^,  kidney  changes,  intes- 
tinal disorders,  hepatic  changes  and  the  many 
modifications  seen  in  the  brain.  The  pulse  rate 
of  the  normal  aged  is  increased,  but  there  is  not 
that  marked  difference  that  is  so  often  quoted; 
the  average,  we  think,  shotild  be  placed  at  about 
seventy-three  per  minute,  but  no  higher.  In 
the  vessel  wall  is  found  the  most  marked  change 
of  senility.  Here  is  seen  the  marked  overgrowth 
of  connective  tissue  formation  with  the  subse- 
quent deposition  of  calcareous  salts  beginning 
in  the  tunica  intima  of  the  vessel  wall  and  coin- 
cidently  affectnig  the  endocardial  lining  of  the 
heart.  As  the  result  of  this  we  also  see  fibroid 
changes  in  other  organs,  the  smaller  vessels  being 
the  first  to  undergo  this  change,  and  to  the 
greatest  degree,  such  as  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
The  arterial  circulation  is  thereby  impaired,  less 
of  elasticity  in  the  vessel  wall  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  arterial  tension,  and  an  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  due  to  the  increased 
amoimt  of  work  required  of  the  heart,  and  a 
narrowing  of  the  caliber  of  the  smaller  arteries 
and  the  subsequent  impiurment  of  the  nutrition 
of  the  organs  supplied  thereby.  This  condition, 
arteriosclerosis,  is  almost  constant  in  the  aged. 
As  a  sequela  of  these  arterial  changes  which  -are 
most  paramoimt  inisenescence,  there  is  the  result 
of  this  impaired  nutrition.  As  evidences  of  athe- 
roma of  the  aorta  and  coronaries,  there  is  a  myo- 
carditis and  angina  pectoris;  and  gangrene  of  the 
extremities,  especially  in  the  aged,  point  to  sclero- 
sis of  the  vessel  wall.  As  a  result  of  the  athero- 
matous changes  in  the  large  and  small  cerebral 
'  vessels,  there  are  attacks  of  vertigo  and  periods 
of  imconsciousness. 

The  symptoms  of  senility  we  know  are  more 
prone  to  make  thdr  appearance  earlier  in  life  in 
those  who  have  any  hereditary  factors,  tending 
not  only  to  senility,  but  to  any  of  the  general 
systemic  disorders,  as  tuberculosis,  cancer,  syphil- 
IiB,  rheimmtism  and  others.  Also  as  a  restilt  of 
senile  changes  we  may  find  a  recurrence  of  a  pre- 
existing disease,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  aged  are  just  as  prone  to  the  various  maladies 
of  life  as  the  youth  or  adult. 

Measles,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  bronchial 
pneumonia,  pertussis,  parotiditis,  etc.,  are  all 
classified  as  diseases  of  early  life,  yet  we  some- 
times find  the  aged  affected  with  the  same.  In 
this  class  might  be  also  put  typhoid  fever,  pneu- 
monia, influenza,  typhus  fever,  malaria,  erysipe- 
las, syphilis,  phthisis,  tabes  dorsalis,  apoplexy, 
hypochondriasis,  melancholia,  mania,  paranoia; 
and  epilepsy  cannot  be  an  exception.  Cannot 
epilepsy  be  caused  by  the  senile  degenerations? 

THE  FREQUENCY  OF  SENILE  EPILEPSY. 

In  Dr.  Spratling's  "  Epilepsy  and  Its  Treat- 
ment," he  reports  in  a  series  of  1,302  cases,  23 
of  wHch  had  their  first  attack  between  the  forty- 
ninth  and  sixty-ninth  year;  11  of  which  began 
between  the  •  forty-ninth  and  fifty-ninth  years. 
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and  12  between  the  fifty-ninth  and  sixty-ninth, 
or  1.75%  of  the  whole  number. 
Gowera,  in  3,002  cases,  found 

71  cases  between  40-49  years  or  2.4% 

1.3% 

.6% 

In  2,222  cases  he  found  heredity  as  follows : 

Forty  years  and  over,  134  cases,  40  showing  heredity  or 
30%;  20-39,  496  cases,  187  showing  heredity,  or  37.7%; 
under  20,  1,692  cases,  661  showing  heredity,  or  41.6%. 

In  70  males,  over  forty  years  of  age,  he  also 
noted  there  was  heredity  in  21  cases  or  30%.  In 
42  females,  heredity  in  15  or  35.5%.  In  this 
we  see  a  gradual  lessening  of  the  hereditary  factors 
from  41.5%  to  30%  in  the  aged. 

This,  of  course,  is  due  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
the  preceding  generations  from  whom  most  points 
of  the  family  history  can  be  obtained,  having 
passed  away. 

In  the  cases  of  senile  epilepsy  many  can  be 
traced  to  traumatic  ori^,  alcoholism  or  syphilis. 

H.  C.  Wood  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  "  An 
epilepsy  which  develops  after  thirty-five  years 
is  not  idiopathic,  but  is  due  to  some  organic  brain 
disease,  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  reflex  irritation  or 
other  causes,  which  in  some  cases-  may  be  so 
hidden  as  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  of  recog- 
nition." He  also  says  that  80%  of  all  cases  after 
thirty-five  years  are  due  to  specific  brain  diseases. 

This  may  be  true,  yet  we  cannot  always  find 
a  definite  causal  relationship  in  some  cases.  In 
a  series  of  21  cases  admitted  to  the  Craig  Colony, 
whose  ages  at  the  onset  of  the  epilepsy  ranged 
from  forty-five  to  ninety  years,  the  main  facts  may 
be  found  on  the  following  page. 

In  analyzing  these  cases  there  is  the  decrease 
in  the  hereditary  factors  as  noted  in  Gowers' 
statistics,  and  also  the  oldest  case  in  the  series 
is  of  good  heredity,  whereas  seven  of  the  nine 
cases  developing  between  the  forty-fifth  and 
fiftieth  years  show  evidences  of  mental  enfeeble- 
meat  and  dementia.  In  all  the  cases  the  seizures 
were  of  the  grand  mal  type.  Six  cases  show 
atheromatous  senile  changes  in  the  arteries,  and 
a  cardiac  hypertrophy,  and  one  was  a  hemiplegic. 
In  only  one  case  is  there  found  alcoholism  as  a 
cause. 

Below  we  give  the  histories  in  five  cases  of 
epilepsy  in  which  the  onset  occurred  between  the 
forty-sixth  and  sixty-fifth  years: 

Casb  I.  A  farmer  by  occupation.  Admitted  to 
the  Criug  Colony  in  1896.  Social  condition,  widower. 
Has  one  son  who  is  an  epileptic  whose  seizures  made 
their  appearance  previous  to  onset  of  the  disease  in 
the  fadier.  Seventy  years  of  age  on  admission,  and 
the  first  epileptic  seizure  occurred  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years. 

On  admission,  his  mental  state  was  clear,  but  mental 
processes  were  slow  and  imperfect,  "reminiscent." 
Was  fairly  well  nourished,  muscles  showing  old  age 
tremor.  Hearing  defective,  and  a  marked  arcus 
senilis  in  both  irides.  Speech  slow  and  hesitating. 
Wei^t,  171  pounds.    Has  a  double  inguinal  hernia. 

Seizures  are  preceded  by  what  the  patient  terms 
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"chills"  which  are  in  reality,  short  periods  of  clonic 
spasms. 

Age  at  present,  seventy-eight  years.  Is  of  a  senile 
appearance,  with  a  marked  kyphosis  of  the  spine.  An 
arcus  senilis  entirely  surrounds  both  comese.  Tem- 
poral arteries  are  tortuous.  Marked  atheroma  of  the 
radials.  Face  shows  lack  of  expression,  but  no  asym- 
metry. Slowness  in  movement,  but  no  inco-ordination 
of  upper  extremities.  Coarse  tremor  of  hands.  Has 
a  staggering  gait.  Romberg  symptoms.  Patellar 
reflex  absent.  Ankle  jerk  absent.  Plantar  reflex 
present.  Testicles  sensitive.  Has  periods  of  mental 
disturbances,  sometimes  preceding,  again  taking  the 
place  of,  or  following  a  seizure  or  seizures,  more 
frequently  preceding  the  attacks.  These  periods  are 
characterized  by  semi-systemized  delusions  and  hallu- 
cinations of  sight. 

Since  his  admission  to  the  Colony  he  has  had  465 
seizures,  on  an  average  of  58  attacks  per  year.  During 
this  time  there  has  been  a  progressive  mental  enf  eeble- 
ment,  until  now  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  senile  de- 
mentia. 

Case  II.  An  intelligent  male,  aged  fifty-four  years. 
Nativity,  England.  Occupation,  bookkeeper.  Com- 
mon school  education  in  England,  after  which  he 
entered  a  banking  house  as  bookkeeper. 

Paternal  grandfather,  aged  one  hundred  and  one 
years,  at  death.  Father  died  at  age  of  seventy-eight 
years,  and  mother  at  age  of  seventy-two  3'ear8.  Mater- 
nal grandparents  were  both  long  lived.    One  sister 


died  of  scarlet  fever  in  early  life;  anotho:  sister  died 
shortly  after  trauma  to  the  knee. 

Patient  has  led  a  roving  life,  acknowledging  ^eo- 
holism.  In  1897,  at  age  of  forty-seven  years,  he  was 
operated  upon  in  New  York  City  for  what  he  states 
were  "  carbuncles  "  on  the  spine.  On  the  second 
night  following  operation,  patient  had  his  first  atta^ 
Following  this  seizure,  patient  was  paralysed,  he  states, 
in  both  extremities,  being  confined  to  bed  for  about 
three  months. 

About  six  weeks  after  the  first  attack,  he  bad  a 
second,  while  walking  on  the  street.  He  fell  into  an 
areaway,  causing  a  lacerated  wound  over  the  ri(^t  eye, 
and  fracturing  the  nasal  bones,  the  result  of  these 
injuries  being  plainly  evident  at  this  time. 

Admitted  to  the  Craig  Colony  in  1899,  two  yean 
after  onset  of  the  disease,  aged  forty-nine  years.  Men- 
tal status,  good.  Heart  accentuated  second  sound. 
Lungs,  normal.  Fairly  well  nourished.  Loss  of  hear- 
ing in  right  ear  and  some  impairment  in  left  ear.  S^t, 
defective.  Speech  is  normal,  but  at  times  is  of  a  stam- 
mering nature.  Skin  reveals  large  scar  between  the 
scapula  —  the  seat  of  operation  referred  to  above. 
Weight,  148  poimds.  A  symmetry  of  face.  Reflexes 
not  exaggerated.  Atheroma  of  the  radials  present, 
but  not  marked.  No  arcua  senilis.  Good  mental 
condition,  patient  being  an  excellent  bookkeeper, 
having  had  entire  charge  of  the  seizure  records  of  90O 
patients  for  the  past  three  years.  General  physical 
health  is  good.    He  walks  to*  a  neaifoy  village,  about 
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four    mOes    distant,    two    or    three    aftemoona    a 

Preceding  an  attack,  he  says  that  he  has  a  "  nervous 
feeling,"  or  an  impressicHi  of  some  impending  danger, 
which  is  sometimes  of  long  enough  duration  for  him  to 
return  to  his  room.  Oftentimes  he  is  mildly  automatic 
before,  and  almost  always  following  a  seizure.  Since 
admission  he  has  had  89  grand  mal  seizures  on  an  aver- 
age of  15  each  year.  There  has  been  no  marked  change 
in  his  mental  condition  during  this  time.  Following 
attacks  there  is,  at  times,  a  penod  of  mental  confusion 
which  may  continue  for  twenty-four  or  forty-^^t 
hoxirs. 

Cass  III.  This  patient  was  admitted  to  the 
Craig  Ciolony  in  1902,  aged  fifty  years.  A  fanner  by 
occupation.  Mother  died  of  kidney  disease  at  age  of 
seventy  years.  Father  died  at  the  same  age;  cause 
of  death  unknown.  Paternal  grandmother  a^ed  ei^ty 
ei^ty-nine  years  at  time  of  death. 

Patient  has  an  aged  appearance,  and  his  mental 
condition  is  one  of  dementia.  Is  unable  to  walk  with- 
out assistance.  Loss  of  co-ordination  of  muscles  of 
extreouties.  Romberg  symptoms.  Is  imable  to  pre- 
serve the  erect  podtion  with  the  eyes  closed  and  feet 
together.  Ri^t  pupil  is  distorted  and  displaced  as 
a  result  of  an  old  injury  from  a  splinter  |  loss  of 
accommodation  and  loss  of  right  reflex.  Jomts  show 
some  enlargement.  Atheroma  of  radiaLs  and  temporals, 
temporals  being  very  tortuous. 

Fust  attack  occurred  at  age  of  forty-seven  years 
while  patient  was  engaged  as  foreman  on  a  railroad, 
second  attack  occurring  one  month  later.  No  cause 
could  be  as»gned  to  these.  Has  no  aura.  Since 
admission  he  has  had  35  attacks,  all  of  the  grand  mal 
type. 

Cabe  rV.  Admitted  to  the  Craig  Colony  in  1900, 
aged  sixty-two.  A  farmer.  Married.  Father  was 
a  moderate  drinker.  Mother  subject  to  headaches. 
First  attack  at  age  of  fifty-seven  years. 

Mother  about  seventy  years  at  death.  Father  aged 
sixty-seven  years  at  death.  Both  well  and  hearty 
up  to  time  of  death.  One  sister  died  at  about  sixty 
years.  Brother  about  sixty  at  death.  Married.  Had 
11  children,  9  living;  2  died  in  infancy. 

About  twenty  years  ago  patient  states  that  he  had 
a  fall  of  about  sixty  feet  from  the  roof  of  a  building. 
As  a  result  of  this,  he  was  in  a  hospital  in  San  Francisco 
for  about  three  months,  but  can  give  no  account  of  his 
injuries.  Was  well  and  hearty  thereafter.  This 
occurred  about  eight  years  previous  to  his  first  attack. 

His  first  attack  occurred  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven 
years,  during  the  night.  Was  told  in  the  morning 
that  he  had  had  a  seizure.  Wandered  about  the  room 
as  if  in  a  ni^tmare.  Attacks  have  never  occurred 
during  his  waking  hours,  always  while  asleep. 

General  appearance  is  senile.  Skin  of  a  brownish 
hue.  Hair  gray  and  alopecia  of  vertex.  No  evi- 
dences of  any  constitutional  disease.  Slight  facial 
asymmetry.  No  loss  of  enervation  of  facial  muscles. 
High,  flat,  roofed  palate.  Hearing  good  for  his  age. 
No  jaundice,  flushing  or  cyanosis  of  skin.  Reflexes 
not  exaggerated.  Station  normal.  No  paral^is. 
No  evidences  of  syphilis.  Some  enlargement  of  joints. 
Sight  good.  Has  arcus  senilis  of  both  irides;  react 
to  accommodation  and  li^t.  Regular  in  form  and 
size.  No  discharge  from  ears.  Marked  atheroma  of 
vessels.  Varicosity  of  veins  of  lower  extremity.  His 
mental  condition  is  one  of  primary  dementia,  and 
during  the  past  five  years,  he  has  had  58  seizures,  all 
of  which  occurred  while  he  was  adeep.  He  is  a  faith- 
ful worker  at  the  Colony  assisting  the  farmer. 

Cass  V.  Father  died  at  age  of  ninety-five  years 
of  pneumonia.  Age  of  mother  at  death,  eighty-five; 
cause  unknown.    Maternal  grandmother  aged  ninety- 


five  at  death.  One  brother  died  at  age  of  sixty-two 
years,  another  at  age  of  seventy-five.  One  sister  died 
at  forty.  Two  sisters  living,  aged  sixty  and  fifty-two 
years  respectively.  No  history  of  epilepsy,  insanity, 
tuberculosis  or  alcoholism  in  progenitors. 

Is  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  has  been  twice  married. 
Two  children  died  in  infancy.  Has  two  sons  living, 
who  are  well  and  healthy. 

Age  of  patient  on  admission  to  the  Craig  Colony, 
sixty-six  years.  First  attack  occurred  at  age  of  forty- 
six  years,  about  six  months  after  he  had  received  what 
he  calls  a  severe  "  strain."  No  history  of  head  injury, 
and  he  states  that  he  was  in  perfect  health  previous  to 
onset  of  disease.  Has  alwa}rs  been  temperate  and 
denies  venereal  disease,  no  evidences  of  which  are 
found.  Seizures  at  first  occurred  every  two  montiis; 
at  present  every  four  weeks. 

Aura,  dizziness.  Pupils  are  normal.  Has  a  slight 
arcus  senilis  of  both  irides.  No  radial  atheroma. 
Some  impairment  of  peripheral  circulation,  skin  being 
parchment  like.  Fairly  well  nourished.  Knee  jerks 
exaggerated.  Wrist  jerks  normal.  Mental  condition 
fair.  He  has  had  nine  attacks  during  the  past  ten 
months. 

A  patient,  aged  ninety-one  years,  was  admitted  to 
the  Colony  in  1903,  who  was  in  excellent  mental  condi- 
tion even  at  that  great  age.  He  had  been  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  his  time,  but  retired  from  his  profession  at 
the  age  of  seventy  and  engaged  in  farming.  He  denies 
the  use  of  tobacco  or  alcohol. 

Mother  died  at  the  age  of  ei^ty-one  years  of  some 
intestinal  disease.  Father  at  age  of  eighty-six  died 
of  "  gastric  trouble."  Paternal  grandmother  was 
aged  ninety-eight  at  time  of  death. 

There  could  be  no  history  obtained  of  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  insanity,  tuberculosis  or  syphilis  in  the 
family.  The  patient  had  always  been  strong  and 
healthy,  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  profession  until 
his  retirement.  At  the  age  of  eighty-nine  he  had  his 
first  attack.  Was  alone  at  the  time.  A  short  while 
previous  to  this,  he  had  an  attack  of  influenza  which 
was  at  the  time  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  this  attack. 
During  the  past  two  or  three  years  of  liis  life,  his  seiz- 
ures occurred  once  or  twice  in  three  months.  Had  no 
aura.  At  times  attacks  would  occur  which  involved 
only  the  right  half  of  the  body.  Following  attacks, 
he  had  occasional  periods  of  mild  mental  disturbance. 


Clinical  j^epattment. 


REPORT  OF  A  CASE  OF  HEMORRHAGIC  PERI- 
CARDITIS: ASPIRATION;  RECOVERY.* 

BT  ntEOBBICK  BBTANT,  A.B.,  U.D.,  VOHCErrBIl,  MAM. 

Mrs.  H.,  a  tall,  slim  woman  of  thirty-eight  years,  of 
unimportant  fanuly  and  previous  history,  was  taken 
sick  the  morning  of  Oct.  25,  1904.  She  complained  of 
severe  pain  in  her  left  back,  over  .the  lower  half  of  the 
scapula.  This  pain  was  much  increased  by  a  dry 
hacking  cou^.  She  would  not  allow  herself  to  take 
a  deep  breath  for  fear  of  increasing  the  pain.  There 
were  chilly  sensations  in  back  and  limbs,  but  there  had 
been  no  distinct  chill.  Her  pulse  was  130,  her  tempera- 
ture 103°  and  her  respirations  were  24.  There  was 
sli^t  dullness  over  the  lower  half  of  the  left  back.  A 
dry  friction  rub  could  be  heard  in  this  area  on  deep 
inspiration.  The  front  was  normal  excepting  a  slight 
systolic  murmur  at  the  apex. 

Oct.  26,  the  morning  pulse  was  140,  temperature 
103°,  and  respirations  25.    The  physical  signs  were 
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practically  the  same.  Alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  the 
pulse  and  the  marked  prostration  of  the  patient  I 
requested  Dr.  McKibben  to  see  her  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day.  He  found  the  pulse  125,  temperature 
102.5°  and  respirations  25.  He  confirmed  the  ph^cal 
signs  in  the  back  and  also  heard  a  pericardial  friction 
rub.  The  next  morning  (Oct.  27)  I  was  unable  to 
discover  any  friction  rub  over  the  precordium.  The 
heart  area  was  not  enlarged  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
The  pulse  was  110,  temperature  102°  and  respirations 
25.  A  series  of  herpetif  orm  eruptions  had  appeared  on 
her  upper  lip.  The  dullness  over  the  left  lower  back 
had  appreciably  increased.  Fine  crepitant  r&les  were 
heard  on  deep  inspiration.  Voice  sounds  and  bronchial 
breathing  were  transmitted  directly  to  the  ear,  in  the 
middle  zone  of  this  area.  A  decided  change  was 
noticed  in  the  condition  of  the  heart.  The  sounds 
were  not  only  rapid  and  weak,  but  had  assumed  a  gallop 
rhythm.  Considering  this  gallop  rhythm  an  exceed- 
ingly serious  omen,  and  as  the  chest  signs  were  puzzling, 
I  cidled  Dr.  Comey  in  consultation  the  following  day 
(Oct.  29).  Dr.  Clomey  concluded  that  the  signs  in  the 
left  back  could  only  be  consistent  with  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  and  he  demonstrated  a  small  amount  of  fluid  in 
the  left  pleural  cavity 

Oct.  30,  the  pulse  was  107,  temperature  101.5°,  and 
the  respirations  were  25.  This  day  the  patient  was 
drowsy  and  desired  to  be  let  alone.  Oct.  31,  her 
condition  was  much  the  same  except  that  she  was  still 
more  drowsy  and  apathetic.  The  chest  and  heart 
signs  were  unaltered. 

Nov.  1,  the  picture  was  entirely  changed.  The 
patient  was  decidedly  worse.  She  was  almost  com- 
pletely comatose.  Her  face  was  pallid,  dusky  and 
anxious.  Her  lower  jaw  was  dropped  and  her  head 
thrown  back.  She  was  breatlung  irregularly  and  in 
gasps.  Her  eyes  were  expressionless  and  dull.  Her 
evacuations  were  involuntanr.  She  appeared  to  me 
to  be  certainly  moribund.  Tne  pulse  was  150,  and  the 
temperature  101°.  The  pulse  was  weak  and  thready. 
The  heart  sounds  still  exhibited  a  well-marked  gallop 
rhjrthm.  The  area  of  cardiac  dullness  was  exceedingly 
enlarged  and  triangular,  extending  from  well  outside 
the  left  nearly  to  the  ri^t  nipple,  induding  the  fifth 
interspace  and  extending  up  to  the  second  rib.  The 
precordium  bulged  and  pulsated.  There  was  also  a 
distinct  splash  synchronous  with  each  heart  beat  which 
I  thought,  at  the  time,  to  be  caused  by  the  heart  splash- 
ing pericardial  fluid.  This  splash  could  be  heard  by 
the  imaided  ear  while  bending  over  the  patient.  The 
nurse  stated  that  she  had  heard  tiie  soimd  some  time 
previous  to  my  arrival. 

In  consultation  with  Drs.  Comey  and  McKibben 
it  was  decided  to  aspirate  the  pericardium.  We 
selected  the  largest  hollow  needle  at  our  command, 
thinking  that  pus  might  possibly  be  present.  Dr. 
McKibben  inserted  the  needle  at  the  fourth  interspace 
one  and  one-half  inches  to  the  left  of  the  sternum, 
with  the  result  that  what  appeared  to  be  clear  blood 
flowed  freely  into  the  flask.  The  pulse  was  unchanged 
and  the  point  of  the  needle  was  in  a  cavity,  since  it 
could  be  moved  freely  and  was  receiving  no  impulse 
from  the  heart. 

Nearly  a  pint  of  fluid  was  removed  which  answered 
practically  to  all  the  properties  of  blood.  It  quickly 
formed  a  large  clot  pressing  clear  serum  to  the  surface 
of  the  bottie.  I  regret  to  add  that  no  bacteriological 
test  was  made  of  this  fluid  owing  to  our  haste  and  anxi- 
ety for  the  patient,  and  no  care  was  taken  to  keep  the 
fluid  from  contamination. 

Although  the  needle  was  large  and  dull,  the  patient 
was  in  so  deep  a  coma  that  she  did  not  once  struggle 
or  resist.  Examination  of  the  heart  immediately  after 
confirmed  that  the  needle  must  have  been  in  the  peri- 


cardial cavity.  The  extensive  area  of  dullnen  luul 
dis^peared.  The  splash  which  accompanied  eadi 
heart  beat  was  no  logger  heard  excepting  during  inspi- 
rations. The  precordium  no  longer  bulged  or  pulsated, 
but  instead  there  were  d^ressions  between  the  libs. 

For  three  days  before  tlie  aspiration,  and  for  seynal 
days  after,  the  patient  got  one  thirtieth  of  a  grain  of 
strychnia  every  two  hours,  day  and  night,  and  ten 
minims  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  every  three  hours. 
The  evening  of  the  operation  the  pulse  was  140,  and  the 
temperature  104°.    The  bruit  de  gallop  had  disappeared. 

The  following  day  (Nov.  2)  the  pulse  was  120,  and 
the  temperature  101.5°.  The  evening  pulse  was  90, 
and  tlie  temperature  100.8°.  The  puiae  was  slowing 
so  rapidly  and  was  so  irregular  that  the  digitalis  was 
omitted.  This  day  the  patient  became  conscious  of 
all  that  was  said  or  done  about  her.  The  evacuations 
became  voluntary.  On  the  third  day  (Nov.  3)  a  re- 
markable change  was  noticed  in  the  heart's  action 
while  the  temperature  remained  at  100°,  the  pulse 
dropped  to  55,  and  continued  to  be  irregular,  llie 
mixed  signs  in  the  chest  were  found  to  be  r^<Uy 
clearing.  There  was  less  dullness  and  the  bronchial 
breathing  was  less  distinct.  I^is  evening  the  tempera- 
ture was  normal  and  patient  complained  of  hunger. 

The  temperature  never  again  rose  above  nornud. 
On  the  following  day  (Nov.  4)  the  pulse  dropped  to  42, 
and  was  irregular.  It  was  not  till  Nov.  9  that  it  reached 
60  beats  per  minute.  Nov.  12,  she  began  to  sit  up  in 
bed.  All  pain  had  disappeared.  She  did  not  cough. 
Her  appetite  was  keen  and  her  mind  was  dear.  At 
the  present  time  the  patient  is  up  and  about  the  house 
and  considers  herself  nearly  as  well  as  she  was  b^ore 
her  recent  sickness. 

In  reviewing  this  case  one  wonders  at  the  low 
temperature,  the  heart  signs,  and  the  hemor- 
rhagic fluid.  Until  the  second  day  after  the 
aspiration  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  was  out  of 
keeping  with  the  temperature,  but  this  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  pericarditis.  The  fact  that 
the  respirations  were  never  over  twenty-five  per 
minute,  that  there  was  no  initial  chill,  that  there 
was  no  prune-juice  expectoration  would  go  to 
show  that  the  pneumonia  was  of  verjt  mild  grade 
with  small  involvement  and  low  toxemia.  Brady- 
cardia is  not  uncommon  in  recovery  from  acute 
infectious  processes.  The  bruit  de  gallop  is  a 
symptom  of  grave  prognostic  importance,  and 
death  rather  than  recovery  Is  the  rule  where  it 
ia  present.  The  splashing  sound,  which  vraa 
heard  synchronous  with  each  heart  beat,  I  am 
now  convinced  was  due  to  fluid  in  the  stomach 
receiving  its  impulse  from  the  pericardial  effusion. 
The  persistence  of  the  splash  during  inspiration 
proves  that  the  stomach  contained  a  considerabk 
quantity  of  fluid.  The  fact  that  blood  was  found 
in  the  pericardium  renders  this  ease  decidedly 
extraordinary.  A  pleuro-pneumonia  accom- 
panied by  a  simple  serous  pericarditis  is  not  so 
very  uncommon.  Osier  foimd  five  out  of  one 
hundred  autopsies.  But  hemorrhage  pericai^ 
ditis  had  been  associated  for  the  most  part  with 
tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  or  some  grave  and  well- 
nigh  fatal  disease  upon  which  was  engrafted  a 
hemorrhagic  diathesis  as  in  black  measles,  variola 
nigra,  black  diphtheria,  virulent  scarlatina, 
sciirvy,  etc.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  rule,  but 
there  are  certainly  exceptions  to  this  conclusion, 
as  the  case  in  hand,  as  well  as  a  very  few  othos 
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which  have  been  reported,  lead  ub  to  the  belief 
that  hemorrhagic  pericarditis  is  not  always  fatal, 
neither  is  it  so  alanning  a  complication  as  popular 
and  accepted  conviction  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

Effusions  gather  in  serous  cavities  slowly  and 
gradually,  but  in  this  case  I  am  confident  that 
the  blood  entered  the  pericardium  comparatively 
suddenly  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  detected 
previous  to  Nov.  1,  although  the  heart  was 
examined  twice  each  day,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  patient  was  so  desperately  and  decidedly 
worse  upon  the  morning  referred  to.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  a  small  erosion  of  the  pericardial 
surface  or  the  rupture  of  organized  adhesions 
might  give  rise  to  this  condition?  Both  the 
epicardul  and  the  pericardial  surfaces  are  deeply 
stained  and  extravasations  are  present  due  to  the 
inflammatory  process.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
while  these  two  surfades  are  in  apposition,  a 
small  erosion  might  be  produced  which,  in  turn, 
m%ht  open  up  a  small  pericardial  blood  vessel, 
and  in  this  manner  a  hemorrhage  take  place  into 
this  pericardial  cavity  while  the  other  mucous 
membranes  remained  intact? 

In  a  careful  review  of  the  literature  we  are  able 
to  find  twelve  cases  of  hemorrhagic  pericarditis 
which  have  recovered.  A  dozen  cases  seems  a 
sm^  number,  but  it  is  fairly  large  when  we  con 
sider  that  paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  has 
been  reported  to  have  been  performed,  in  all, 
less  than  one  hundred  times.  These  twelve  cases 
from  which  a  fluid  was  withdrawn,  ranging  from 
bloody  to  apparently  pure  blood,  recovering 
permanently  as  they  did,  stand  as  an  unanswer- 
able argument  that  other  bacteria  than  tubercle 
bacilli  are  capable  of  producing  a  hemorrhage 
fluid.  It  has  long  gained  authoritative  accept- 
ance "  that  the  presence  of  a  bloody  fluid  on  aspi- 
ration is  decidedly  in  favor  of  tuberculosis."  In 
the  case  under  discussion  the  bloody  pericardial 
effusions  appeared  in  an  acute  disease  which  was 
neither  preceded  nor  followed  by  a  single  sign  of 
tuberculosis.  Sears  reports  a  case  of  hemor- 
rhagic pericarditis  in  which  the  culture  gave  a 
pure  growth  of  pneimiococci.  I  feel  confident 
that  a  similar  result  would  have  been  obtained 
if  the  fluid,  in  this  case,  had  received  a  bacterio- 
lo^cal  test. 

This  experience  would  surely  give  one  con- 
fidence in  aspirating  the  pericardium  whenever 
fluid  is  found  to  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  embarrass  the  heart's  action.  In  the  present 
case  I  am  very  confident  that  had  we  not  inter- 
fered, the  patient  would  have  lived  only  a  few 
hoiws.  Is  there  any  valid  reason  why  a  pericar- 
dial is  not  susceptible  to  the  same  treatment  as  a 
pleural  effusion?  There  is  a  certain  awe  or  fear 
for  so  vital  an  organ.  "  It  is  hard  to  bring  our- 
selves to  interfere  with  the  pericardial,  as  Avith  the 
pleural  cavity."  It  is  recorded  also  that  such  a 
procedure  has  proved  fatal.  But  for  all  this  the 
feeling  is  gaining  ground  that  the  pericardium  may 
be  aspirated  with  reasonable  safety.  Roberts, 
in  1879,  said:  "I  feel  confident  that  patients 
have  died  and  do  die  every  year  because  the 
attendant  has  been  too  timid  to  thrust  a  trocar 


into  the  pericardium  to  relieve  the  enfeebled 
heart  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  which  is  endeav- 
oring to  prevent  its  very  pulsation.  The  opera- 
tion should  not  be  delayed  till  the  patient  is  worn 
out,  the  lungs  engorged,  and  the  pericardial  con- 
verted into  a  pyogenic  membrane,  but  should  be 
thought  of  as  it  is  in  pleiural  effusions  as  soon  as 
the  inadequacy  of  dn^  is  evident.  I  would  say 
paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  is  certainly  a 
justifiable  operation;  nay,  more,  it  is,  at  times, 
imperatively  demanded,  and  he  who  refuses  to 
give  the  patient  such  a  chance  for  his  life,  in 
proper  cases,  is  as  guilty  as  he  who  allows  a  child 
to  die  unborn  because  he  delays  the  application 
of  forceps."  * 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  NEUROLOGY. 

BT  PBIUP  OOOHBS  KRAPr,  AM.,  U.Jt.,  BWTON. 

(Concluded  from  No.  16,  p.  468.) 
EXHAUSTION  DISEASES  OF  THE  NEBVOUS  STSTEM. 

Edinger*  in  an  interesting  series  of  ailicles, 
discusses  once  again  the  theory  which  he  advanced 
some  ten  years  ago,  that  there  are  nervous  dis- 
eases which  develop  because  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  normal  demands  imposed  by  the 
performance  of  function  is  not  met  by  a  corres- 
ponding restoration  within  the  tissues.  The 
characteristic  of  this  condition  is  a  simple  atrophy 
of  nerve  fiber.  All  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
can  be  divided  into  focal  diseases,  toxic  affections 
and  exhaustion  diseases.  In  healthy  persons 
exhaustion  is  characterized  anatomicsdly  within 
the  cell  by  a  disappearance  of  the  tigroid  bodies 
and  perceptible  changes  in  the  medullated  fibers. 
If  the  using  up  of  tissue  is  too  great,  or  the  re- 
placement is  insufficient,  there  is  more  permanent 
and  complete  destruction  of  the  cell  and  fiber. 
The  glia  proliferates  to  take  the  place  of  the 
degenerated  nerve  tissue.  The  process  in  all 
these  diseases  is  identical,  but  the  location  differs. 
They  are  all  progressive.  These  exhaustion 
diseases  may  arise  on  account  of  abnormal  de- 
mands on  the  normal  tracts,  although  there  is 
normal  restoration  of  tissue.  In  this  way  may 
be  explained  the  various  atrophies  from  disuse 
and  the  professional  neuritides.  In  other  cases 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  restoration  to  meet  the 
demands  of  normal  functions.  These  cases  are 
usually  due  to  some  poison,  such  as  syphilis  or 
lead.  He  gives  a  number  of  interesting  obser- 
vations of  lead  paralysis  to  prove  that  the  paraly- 
sis first  affects  the  muscles  upon  which  the  great- 
est demands  are  made,  and  shows  the  excessive 
use  of  the  extensors  of  the  wrist  in  the  use  of  the 

>  The  diMuaeion  vliiah  foUo-wed  the  reading  of  this  raport  wu 
participated  in  by  Dr.  Q.  G.  Sears  of  Boston  and  Dm.  Coroey,  Mo- 
Kibben,  Greene,  and  8.  B.  Woodward  of  Worcester.  The  question 
arose  in  this  discusnion  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a  pneumonia 
present  in  this  case,  as  a  lai(e  amount  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium 
giTee  dullness  in  the  left  lower  back  and  other  sisns  closely  simulat- 
mx  pneumonia.  The  view  was  also  expressed  that  the  lemarkable 
slowing  of  the  pulse  was,  in  all  probability,  due  to  the  digitalis^  as 
then  was  hardur  enough  toxemia  preeent  to  produce  so  extensiTe 
stimulation  of  ^e  Tagus. 

•  DentMihe  nnd.  WoobaDsohr.,  No*.  45, 49, 62, 1W4;  1. 4, 1806. 
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paint  brush.  He  gives  many  instances  also  of 
the  effect  of  over-exertion  in  one  part  or  another 
in  exciting  or  aggravating  certain  special  symp- 
toms of  tabes.  The  cause  of  the  exhaustion  may 
differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  poison. 
Examples  of  this  second  class  of  exhaustion 
diseases  are  polyneuritis,  tabes,  combined  sys- 
temic diseases  and  general  paralysis.  Exhaustion 
diseases  may  also  develop  when  different  nerve 
tracts  are  from  the  outset  not  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  be  able  permanently  to  perform  their 
functions,  but  atrophy  prematurely  —  the  abio- 
trophy of  Gowers,  The  hereditary  nervous 
diseases,  many  of  the  combined  scleroses,  amy- 
otrophic diseases  of  the  cord  and  medulla,  pri- 
mary nontabetic  optic  atrophy,  and  probably  pro- 
gressive nervous  deafness,  belong  to  this  class. 
Several  nerve  tracts  may  be  affected  in  these  con- 
ditions, either  simultaneously  or  successively, 
and  various  combinations  may  occur.  The 
types  are  not  always  constant;  thus  tabes  and 
general  paralysis  may  often  coexist,  and  tabes 
and  spinal  amyotrophy  sometimes  occur  together. 
Combinations  in  the  third  group,  however,  are  not 
observed,  because  here  some  definite  tract  is  con- 
genitally  defective,  while  other  regions  are  nor- 
mal, and  thus  this  tract  becomes  more  easily 
exhausted,  whereas  poisons  exert  an  influence 
upon  the  entire  nervous  system,  and  that  part 
is  affected  which  is  most  used.  The  old  theory 
of  a  selective  action  of  poisons,  such  as  the  selec- 
tive action  of  lead  upon  the  peripheral  motor 
neurones  to  the  extensors  of  the  wrist,  is 
regarded  as  no  longer  tenable;  those  neurones  are 
affected  because  they  are  most  exhausted  by  the 
demands  put  upon  them.  The  therapeutic 
applications  of  this  theory  are  obvious.  With 
a  given  predisposition,  toxic  or  hereditary,  the 
possibility  of  exhaustion  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
Thus  tabetic  patients  should  walk  little,  take 
only  such  exercise  as  does  not  fatigue,  urinate 
every  hour,  wear  dark  glasses  in  bright  sunlight, 
go  to  bed  for  a  few  days  at  any  exacerbation  of 
the  disease,  and  fear  any  strain.  By  this  means 
of  treatment  Edinger  states  that  of  late,  for 
example,  he  has  observed  no  vesical  paralysis 
in  tabes.  In  multiple  neuritis  absolute  rest  in 
bed  is  requisite;  in  mononeuritis  fixation  of 
the  parts  by  splints.  By  careful  application  of 
this  theory  Edinger  believes  that  we  shall  obtain 
greater  results  both  in  treatment  and  prophy- 
laxis. P'he  theory  thus  advanced,  with  a  wealth 
of  illustration  and  argument  for  which  space  is 
lacking  here,  is  interesting  and  suggestive,  but 
it  hardly  seems  absolute.  In  point  ql  fact,  in 
tabes  for  example,  we  still  know  very  little  as 
to  the  determining  cause.  Syphilis  is  most 
probably  the  chief,  perhaps  the  sole,  predisposing 
cause,  but  we  know  nothing  as  to  why  one  syphili- 
tic becomes  tabetic  and  another  remains  well; 
nor,  even  though  Edinger  finds  a  history  of  ex- 
haustion as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  symptoms 
in  some  cases  of  tabes,  was  there  a  greater  amount 
of  exhaustion  than  with  other  syphilitics  who 
did  not  become  tabetic.  Or,  to  take  one  indi- 
vidual sjrmptom  of  tabes  —  optic  atrophy.    The 


optic  nerve  is  constantly  stimulated  during  our 
waking  hours,  more  than  any  other  sensory 
nerve  in  the  body.  Why  should  not  optic  atrophy 
be  the  first  and  most  constant  symptom  in  tabes 
instead  of  being  observed  in  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  cases?  Why,  furthermore,  should 
exhaustion  affect  the  sensery  neiu'ones  under 
the  influence  of  the  syphilitic  toxin,  and  the 
motor  neurones  under  the  influence  of  lead? 
Even  on  the  hypothesis  that  to  the  exhaustion 
is  added  a  congenital  defect  of  certain  nerve 
tracts,  sensory  or  motor,  lead  tabes  and  syphilitic 
amyotrophy  ought  to  be  commoner  affections. 
Nevertheless,  the  theory,  although  not  fully 
adequate,  is  suggestive,  and  the  therapeutic 
indications  are  of  much  promise.  Certain  of 
them,  indeed,  as  rest  in  bed  for  tabetics  and 
immobilization  by  a  splint  in  mononeuritis, 
have  long  been  recognized  as  beneficial.     Rep.] 

ARaTLL-BOBERTSON  PUPILS. 

Reichardt  *  calls  attention  to  a  small  tract  of 
fibers  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  be- 
tween the  columns  of  Burdach  and  of  Goll,  known 
as  Bechterew's  Zwischenzone.  It  seems  to  vary 
somewhat  in  size  and  arrangement  and  is  pos- 
sibly connected  with  Schultze's  comma  field. 
It  seems  to  be  composed  of  endogenous  fibeis 
and  not  of  fibers  which  come  from  the  posterior 
roots.  In  a  general  paralytic  who  presented 
no  other  physical  symptoms,  except  pupils  which 
did  not  react  to  light,  Reichardt  found  no  other 
changes  in  the  cord,  except  a  degeneration  in 
this  zone,  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  cervical 
segments,  but  most  marked  in  the  third  segment. 
He,  therefore,  studied  thirty-four  other  cases  of 
general  paraljmis,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
pupillary  phenomena  and  the  changes  in  this 
zone.  In  eight  cases  the  pupils  did  not  react  to 
light,  and  the  knee  jerks  were  normal  or  increased; 
in  ten  others  the  pupils  did  not  react  and  the  knee 
jerks  were  lost.  In  all  these  cases  there  was  a 
degeneration  in  this  special  zone  in  the  third 
cervical  segment,  in  some  associated  with  general 
degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns,  but  in 
others  where  there  were  no  chuiges  in  the 
root  zone  of  the  cervical  cord  or  in  the  posterior 
columns  anywhere  in  the  cervical  region.  In 
ten  cases  the  pupils  were  normal  and  the  knee 
jerks  normal  or  increased,  and  in  two  others  the 
pupils  were  normal  and  the  knee  jerks  lost.  In 
all  these  cases  this  special  zone  was  not  degener- 
ated, although  in  one  case  in  particular  there 
were  very  extensive  tabetic  changes  in  the  pos- 
terior columns  of  the  cervical  cord,  including  the 
root  zones.  In  this  case  a  considerable  number 
of  normal  fibers  were  found  in  the  Zwischenzone. 
In  four  cases  of  slow  reaction  slight  changes  were 
found  in  the  zone.  Reichardt,  therefore,  con- 
cludes that  in  all  cases  where  the  pupil  does  not 
react  to  light,  but  does  react  to  accommodation, 
there  is  a  degeneration  of  the  fibers  lying  between 
the  columns  of  Goll  and  Burdach,  especially  in 
the  ventral  portion  in  the  third  and  second  cer- 
vical segments.     As  the  m\iscles  of  the  iris  need 
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few  fibers  for  their  innervation,  tliis  area  of  de- 
generated fibers  is  small,    scattered,  and  may 
easily  be  overlooked.    These  fibers  are  probably 
of  endogenous  origin,  since  they  are  sometimes 
found  degenerated  when  the  rest  of  the  cervical 
cord,  and  especially  the  posterior  root  fibers,  are 
intact.    This  is  an  important  fact  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  pathogenesis  of  tabes,  since  it  indicates 
that  tabes  is  something  more  than  a  degeneration 
of  the  spinal  ganglia  and  the  posterior  nerve 
roots  and  their  axones  as  they  pass  up  the  cord. 
Reichardt  advances  the  hypothesis  that  these 
fibers  convey  impressions  from  the  skin  to  the 
centers  in  the  lower  medulla  which  inhibit  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil  and  the  light  refiex,  Bach's 
superior  cilio-epinal  center.    When  these  impres- 
sions are  no  longer  conducted  to  the  center,  the 
pupils  cease  to  react  to  light.    The  theory  that 
the  loss  of  the  light  refiex  is  due  to  changes  in  the 
ciliary  ganglia  is  discarded  because  the  ganglion 
has  been  found  perfectly  normal  in  some  cases 
where  the  light  refiex  was  lost.     In  other  diseases 
of  the   cord  besides  tabes  and  general  paralysis, 
especially  in  syringomyelia,  these  same  pupillary 
phenomena  may  occur,  if  this  zone  of  Bechterew's 
be  involved,  but  in  many  such  diseases,  —  hemor- 
rhage, injury,  tumor,  —  death  is  likely  to  occur 
from  paralysis  of  the  phrenic  nerve  before  pupil- 
lary changes  can  be  noted.     In  all  cases  the 
condition  of  the  pupils  should  be  observed  fre- 
quently up  to  the  last. 

PSEUDO-TUMOR   OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Nonne  *  states  that  there  are  types  of  disease 
in  which  our  present  experience  and  knowledge 
warrant  the  diagnosis  of  tumor  of  the  brain,  but 
the  further  course  shows  that  the  diagnosis  was 
not  correct,  and  we  are  unable  to  tell  why  the 
diagnosis  was  wrong.    These  cases  either  recover 
completely,  or,  if  they  terminate  fatally,  the 
autopsy  shows  no  lesion.    In  support  of  these 
statements  Nonne  gives  the  details  of  a  number 
of  cases.    Two  cases  showed  right  hemiparesis 
with  increased  tendon  reflexes  on  the  right  side, 
optic  neuritis,  a  gradual  onset  of  the  paresis, 
headache  and  nausea.    The   patients  gave   no 
evidence  of  syphilis,  arteriosclerosis  or  anemia; 
they  had  previously  been  healthy  and  had  no 
fever  and  showed  no  cause  for  abscess  or  pachy- 
meningitis.   Both  made  a  complete  and  per- 
manent  recovery   under   expectant    treatment. 
Three  other  cases  had  headache,  vomiting,  som- 
nolence and  stupor,  slow  pulse  and  choked  disc, 
and  later  weakness  of  one  side  of  the  face  and 
cerebellar   ataxia.     There   was   no   evidence   of 
syphilis  or  arteriosclerosis.    All  recovered  under 
inunction,  but  in  one  case  some  post-neuritic 
optic  atrophy  persisted.    The  sixth  patient  had 
attacks   of    loss    of    consciousness,  with  spasm 
of  the  right  arm,  and  later  of  the  face  and  leg, 
tenderness  on  percussion  over  the  left  parietal, 
optic  neuritis,  right  facial  paresis,  exaggeration 
of  the  tendon  reflexes  on  the  right.     She  was 
trephined,  but  nothing  was  found.    She  made 
a  complete  recovery,  except  for  an  occasional 
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slight  convulsion.    A  seventh  patient  had  left 
hemiplegia    and    hyperesthesia,    optic    neuritis, 
with  hemorrhages,  somnolence,  mental  imptdr- 
ment,  increased  pressure  on  lumbar  puncture, 
vomiting  and  headache.    Under  mixed  treat- 
ment he  recovered  in  two  months  and  was  well 
three  years  later.    There  was   no   evidence  of 
syphilis  or  any  intoxication  or  infection.    The 
eighth  patient  had  headache,  apathy,  vertigo, 
vomiting,  a  slow  pulse,  increased  pressure  on 
lumbar  puncture,  optic  neuritis,  paresis  of  the 
left  face  and  arm  and  right  extern^  rectus,  and  a 
Babinski  reflex  and  clonus  on  the  left.    He  also 
recovered  under  mixed  treatment.     In  all  these 
cases  the  diagnosis  of  tumor  seemed  warranted, 
yet    they    all    recovered.    These    cases,    while 
strongly  supporting  Nonne's  claim,  are  not  as 
absolutely  convincing  as  another  series  of  four 
fatal  cases  which  he  reports.     The  first  case  had 
headache,   vertigo,   slight  dilatation   and   more 
sluggish  reaction  of  the  right  pupU,  optic  neuritis, 
left  facial  paresis  and  ataxic  gait.    She  recovered 
completely,  except  for  slight  optic  neuritis,  and 
remained  well  for  two  years  and  a  half.    Then, 
after  slight  headache  for  a  few  weeks,  she  died 
suddenly.    There  was  no  autopsy.    The  second 
case  had  ataxic  gait,  headache,   apathy,  slow 
speech,  inteUectual  slowness,  slow  pulse,  optic 
neuritis,  increased  pressure  on  lumbar  puncture, 
somnolence,  left-sided  paresis,  stupor,  vertigo, 
tinnitus  and  deafness.     He  graduaUy  recovered, 
except  for  some  weakness  of  the  legs  and  slight 
mental  failure,  but  died  six -months  later  of  inter- 
current disease  of  the  heart  and  bronchi.  Nothing 
was  found  in  the  brain  macroscopically  or  micro- 
scopically, except  a  few  slight  patches  of  arterio- 
sclerosis in  the  vessels  at  the  base,  and  there  were 
no  traces  of  hydrocephalus.    The  third  patient 
had  headache,  vomiting,  sluggish  pupils, .  optic 
neuritis,  slow  pulse,  weakness  and  exaggerated 
reflexes   on   the    left,    ataxic   gait,    progressive 
dementia,    convulsions   and   status    epilepticus, 
sensitiveness   of  the  skull  on   percussion,   and 
apparent  right  hemianopsia.     She  became  un- 
conscious and  died.     The  autopsy  showed  nothing 
whatever.   The  fourth  case  had  headache,  nausea, 
vomiting,    optic    neuritis,   right   facial    paresis, 
dilated  and  sluggish  pupils,  slight  paresis  of  the 
right  arm,  ataxic  gait  and  slow  pulse.    The  head- 
ache grew  much  worse  so  that  she  was  trephined 
with  fatal  results.    There  was  marked  anemia 
at  the  autopsy  and  some  arteriosclerosis,  which 
was  only  insignificant  in  the  brain.     The  brain 
showed  nothing  beyond  this.     In  both  series  of 
cases  all  the  possibilities  of  syphilis,  infection, 
toxemia,    hydrocephalus,    encephalitis,    menin- 
gitis and    thrombosis  were  carefully  considered 
and  were  rejected.     Nonne,  therefore,  feels  jus- 
tified in  concluding  that  there  are  cases  which 
at  first  behave  like  cases  of  brain  tumor,  either 
of  one  hemisphere  or  of  the  posterior  fossa,  but 
which  completely  recover,  either  spontaneously 
or  under  mercurial  treatment,  although  there  is 
no    suspicion     of    syphilis.     Sometimes     optic 
atrophy  is  left  as  a  permanent  symptom.    The 
suspicion  of  idiopathic  hydrocephalus  is  not  jus- 
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tified.  The  casee  which  came  to  atitopey  showed 
no  changes  in  the  brain,  and  the  cases  of  hydro- 
cephalus, observed  from  various  causes,  had 
pronounced  basal  symptoms  and  ended  fatally 
or  in  rapid  recovery.  These  cases  are  of  impor- 
tance in  modifying  the  absolutely  unfavorable 
prognosis  usually  given  when  the  diagnosis  of 
cerebral  tumor  is  made,  and  in  explaining  the 
alleged  recoveries  after  palliative  trephining 
for  cerebral  tumor.  They  explain  also  the  appar- 
ent cures  in  11  cases  out  of  122  reported  by 
Bramwell  ^  some  years  ago. 

PUEBPEBAI.  PARALTSIS. 

Von  Hosslin  *  has  made  an  elaborate  study  of 
279  cases  of  paralysis  of  central  origin  occurring 
in  connection  with  the  puerperal  state.  Hysteri- 
cal paralyses  during  pregnancy  and  in  childbed 
shoiUd  be  diagnosticated  only  when  there  is  very 
definite  evidence  of  the  functional  character  of 
the  disease  and  when  any  organic  change  in  the 
nervous  system  can  be  excluded.  R«gnancy 
and  its  consequences  seem,  on  the  whole,  an  un- 
favorable soil  for  the  development  of  hysterical 
paralyses,  which  are  surprisingly  rare,  considering 
the  psychical  conditions  associated  with  preg- 
nancy which  would  seem  to  favor  hysterical 
manifestations  in  the  predisposed.  The  prog- 
nosis of  such  paralyses  seems  favorable  and 
they  involve  no  danger  to  the  child.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  on  account  of  them  to  induce 
premature  delivery.  Pregnancy  seems  to  have 
an  unfavorable  influence  upon  myasthenia  gravis 
(asthenic  bulbar  paralysis),  and  childbirth  seems 
to  have  a  still  worse  effect,  but  the  relation  be- 
tween pregnancy  and  the  disease  is  seldom  men- 
tioned in  the  reported  cases.  Apoplexy  is  of 
not  infrequent  occurrence.  The  age  of  the  pa- 
tient- seems  of  little  influence,  but  it  is  more  apt  to 
occur  in  the  earlier  pregnancies  and  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  pregnancy,  or  during  or  after  child- 
birth. The  auto-intoxications  of  pregnancy  may 
exert  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  structure 
of  the  blood  vessels  and  thus  predispose  to  hemor- 
rhage. The  variations  in  blood  pressure  certainly 
play  a  great  part.  If  the  apoplexy  occurs  during 
labor,  the  prognosis  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
fatitl,  but  no  case  was  found  in  which,  when 
apoplexy  occurred  during  pregnancy,  it  recurred 
during  labor.  As  long  as  the  mother's  life  is 
not  endangered,  there  is  little  danger  to  the  child, 
and,  therefore,  labor  need  not  be  induced.  Albu- 
minuric paralyses  are  due  either  to  cerebral 
edema  or  to  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Hemorrhage 
is  favored  by  the  increased  arterial  tension  and 
by  the  convulsions  of  puerperal  eclampsia,  and 
fatal  hemorrhages  are  not  infrequently  found  at 
the  autopsies  of  f  ases  of  eclampsia.  Albuminuric 
paralyses  occur  in  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy, 
and  usually  at  its  close  or  during  the  puerperium. 
They  often  follow  a  convulsive  attack.  In  the 
albuminuric  cases  there  is  grave  danger  to  the 
child,  if  the  paralysis  comes  on  before  birth. 
Paralyses  from  cerebral  thrombosis   are  much 
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less  frequent.  These  usually  occur  after  delivery 
and  are  probably  favored  by  great  loss  of  blood 
and  infectious  processes.  The  prognosis  is  rather 
more  favorable  than  is  that  of  hemorrhage. 
Embolism  is  less  common,  and  is  due  to  a  puer- 
peral endocarditis  or  to  pre-existing  endocarditis 
made  worse  by  the  puerperal  state.  It  may 
possibly  arise  from  uterine  inflammation  or  phle- 
bitis. Paralysis  may  also  be  due  to  other  dis- 
eases of  the  brain,  tumor,  encephalitis  or  general 
paral}rsis,  but  here  the  association  is  of  course 
accidental.  The  conditions  must,  however,  be 
considered  in  a  differential  diagnosis.  Pr^- 
nancy  favors  the  development  of  dedduoma 
malignum,  which  may  give  rise  to  a  metastasis 
in  the  bndn.  Encephalitis  also  may  arise  during 
the  puerperal  state.  Of  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord  which  have  existed  before  pregnancy  tabes 
and  progressive  muscular  atrophy  seem  to  be 
uninfluenced  by  either  pregnancy  or  parturition, 
except  that  the  labor  is  sometimes  painless  in 
tabes.  Multiple  sclerosis,  however,  is  sometimes 
made  worse.  Various  spinal  affections,  such  as 
tumor  and  gliosis,  may  develop  during  pr^nancy 
without  having  any  connection  with  it,  but  some- 
times pregnancy  seems  to  develop  the  symptoms 
of  a  latent  spinal  disease.  Other  forms  of  Sfunal 
disease  seem  to  be  brought  on  by  pregnancy. 
Spinal  caries  and  its  resultant  paraple^  seem 
to  be  excited  in  some  instances  by  pregnancy. 
The  loss  of  blood  and  infectious  processes  are 
of  much  importance  in  the  development  of  spinal 
troubles.  Spinal  apoplexy  and  infectious  or 
toxic  myelitis  are  the  most  important  affections. 
Multiple  sclerosis  may  also  develop.  In  addition 
to  these  there  is  a  peculiar  form  of  recurrent 
myelitis  which  comes  on  with  successive  preg- 
nancies and  gets  well  after  delivery.  Von 
Hosslin  reports  a  personal  case  in  which  the  pa- 
tient had  five  attacks,  three  in  connection  with 
pregnancy,  recovering  from  all.  The  patho- 
genesis of  the  spinal  affections  occurring  as  a 
result  of  pregnancy  seems  to  be  chiefly  toxic. 
In  regard  to  the  influence  of  central  paralysis 
upon  conception,  pregnancy  and  labor,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  uterus  is  capable  of  rhythmical 
contraction  if  separated  from  the  spinal  cord, 
but  the  contractions  are  less  regular  and  probaUy 
less  complete.  Ckinception  may  occur  not  only 
in  cerebral  cases,  but  even  in  spinal  diseases  and 
complete  paraplegia,  although  in  some  spinal 
cases  the  sexual  desire  is  lost.  Pregnancy  is 
usually  unaffected,  but  the  patient  may  not  be 
conscious  of  the  symptoms.  In  some  very  severe 
cases  of  paraplegia  there  may  be  premature 
delivery:  In  cerebral  paral3rses  labor  is  imaf- 
fected,  but  in  spinal  paralysis  it  may  be  delayed 
or  planless,  although  usually  labor  is  normal. 
The  subject  of  the  peripheral  paralyses  of  pr^- 
nancy  is  to  be  discussed  in  a  future  paper. 


AcooRDiNQ  to  the  Journal  of .  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  city  of  Strasbui^,  Ger- 
many, is  discussing  the  establishment  of  a  central 
office  to  which  physicians  are  to  report  all  cases 
of  tuberculosis  among  their  patients. 
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Stated  Hkktino  Hxu>  Jan.  31,  Fib.  1  and  2, 1905. 

(Oonolndad  from  No.  17,  p.  SOO.) 

Second  Dajt. —  (Continued.) 

CONSBBVATTVI     PKBINKAL     PSOSTATBCTOMY;-   BBSUI/TB 
or  TWO  YEABS'  EXPKBIKNCE. 

Dh.  Hugh  H.  Young  of  Baltimore  said  that  in  using 
ibe  word  "  conservative  "  he  would  not  have  it  under- 
stood as  opposed  to  radical  surgery,  but  he  simply 
meant  the  conservation  of  those  structures  which  were 
in  no  way  concerned  in  the  obstruction  to  free  mictu- 
rition, i.  e.,  the  preservation  of  the  urethra  and  ejacu- 
latoiy  ducts.  He  related  his  experience  with  the 
suprapubic  route  and  Bottini's  operation,  and  a  num- 
ber of  unexplainable  failures  led  him  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  perineal  route.  He  had  devised  a  metallic  in- 
strument which  he  considered  even  better  than  that  of 
Parker  Syms.  The  form  of  the  perineal  incision  was 
of  no  particular  consequence,  but  he  usually  made  his 
cutaneoiis  incision  so  as  to  give  the  best  exposure  to 
this  r^on.  He  used  an  inverted  V,  with  the  apex  over 
the  posterior  part  of  the  bulb  of  the  lu^thra  and  the 
brandies  extending  to  a  point  between  the  anus  and 
the  ischial  spine  on  each  side.  This  incision,  though 
only  carried  throu^  the  supwficial  fascia,  allowed  l^e 
rectum  to  be  retracted  backward  with  ease  giving  a 
px>d  exposure. 

This  procedure  had  proven  applicable  to  all  forms  of 
median  lobe  enlargement.  In  some  cases  the  median 
enucleation  might  have  been  more  quickly  accomplished 
by  the  suprapubic  route,  but  the  operation  described 
gave  prospect  of  a  shoi1«r  convalescence  and  less  risk, 
and  he  was  able  to  get  excellent  anesthesia  by  spinal 
cocainization  of  the  perineum,  whereas  he  had  failed  to 
get  good  results  for  the  suprapubic  route.  In  seventy- 
five  patients  operated  upon  during  the  ^ast  two  years  he 
had  had  no  deaths,  and  normal  urination  had  resulted 
in  all  but  two  instances.  Epididymitis  had  been 
of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  Among  ^e  advantages 
offered  by  this  operation  were,  that  the  prostate  was 
attacked  from  the  nearest  point,  and  the  whole  ob- 
struction was  in  better  view;  that  he  was  enabled  to 
preserve  the  urethra  and  ejoculatory  ducts  and  avoided 
mjuring  other  structures  more  successfully  than  when 
he  used  other  tractors;  that  the  introduction  of  a  small 
instrument  did  not  add  to  the  gravity  of  the  operation ; 
that  the  incision  was  used  for  drainage  and  did  not 
prolong  convalescence,  and  that  the  sexual  power  was 
preserved  in  a  fair  majority  of  cases. 

Db.  AuiEBT  Vandke  Vbeb  of  Albany  said  that  Dr. 
Van  der  Poel  of  New  York,  who  arranged  the  sympo- 
sium, ^otild  be  congratulated  upon  his  success,  and 
that  he  did  not  call  to  mind  any  meeting  in  which  any 
subject  had  been  so  thoroughly  presented  as  had  been 
in  the  papers  read.  He  s^d  he  was  able  to  look  back 
on  many  years  of  work  on  the  prostate  and  he  felt  par- 
ticularly grateful  for  being  able  to  acquire  so  much 
valuable  knowledge  as  he  had  during  the  reading  of 
these  papers.  He  wished  first  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  a  correct  diagnosis  and  to  be  certain  that 
one  was  dealing  with  an  actual  prostatic  enlargement. 
Dr.  Chetwood's  paper  he  thought  to  be  particularly 
valuable  because  ne  had  pointed  out  some  points  which 
accounted  for  non-success  of  operations  in  certain  cases. 
Dr.  Vander  Veer  went  back  fifteen  years  when  a  posi- 
tive diagnosis  was  made  of  enlargement  of  the  prostate. 
Dr.  MacDonald  and  he  performed  an  operation  with 


an  instrument  like  a  drawing-knife,  removing  the 
middle  lobe,  and  they  had  remarkable  successes.  He 
thought  that  if  they  could  be  positively  sure  that  there 
was  an  enlargement  then  something  could  be  done, 
but  a  correct  diagnosis  should  always  be  made  first. 
The  various  methods  proposed  now  led  him  to  beUeve 
that  the  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  prostate, 
when  once  it  was  decided  that  this  was  necessary, 
were  not  quite  perfect.  He  believed  some  respect 
should  be  shown  the  catheter,  and  that  such  cases  as 
were  described  by  Harrison  could  be  relieved  by  the 
use  of  a  large  sound  and  the  use  of  the  catheter.  In  all 
the  papers  read  he  said  he  had  noted  a  conservative 
tendency,  a  tendency  to  retain  and  restore  the  function 
of  the  organ  or  parts  of  an  organ.  He  contrasted  the 
treatments  advocated  to-day  with  those  advocated  a 
few  years  ago  when  removal  of  the  testes  or  resection 
of  the  yas  was  done.  He  agreed  with  what  Dr.  Young 
had  Bfud  about  removing  this  gland  without  tearing 
it  too  much;  one  should  get  it  out  as  neaUy  as  possible 
and  with  as  much  care  as  was  exercised  in  the  removal 
of  any  other  part  of  the  body.  He  did  not  beheve  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  entire  pros- 
tatic portion  of  the  urethra  although  it  was  wise  to  do 
so  if  possible.  The  operation  when  done  from  above 
made  it  possible  to  bring  under  observation  such  con- 
ditions as  a  saculated  bladder,  or  a  bladder  with  a 
calculus  hidden  somewhere,  and  one  had  such  a  good 
chance  to  see  the  steps  of  the  operation.  The  impor- 
tance of  good  drainage,  as  emphasised  by  Dr.  IJlienthal, 
was  so  very  great  in  these  cases  and  this  he  looked 
upon  with  a  great  deal  of  earnestness.  After  these 
operations  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  pa- 
tients out  of  bed  early;  they  should  be  maae  to  sit  up 
and  urinate;  their  confidence  should  be  restored  to 
them ;  these  were  great  aids  in  assist^ing  in  their  resto- 
ration to  health.  As  to  the  possibility  of  entering  the 
rectum  he  hardly  thought  it  was  done  often  by  the 
perineal  route.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
the  instrument  presented  by  Dr.  Young  and  he  believed 
it  was  better  than  taking  hold  of  the  prostate  and 
pulling  with  the  volsellum  forceps;  that  instrument 
enabled  one  to  bring  the  prostate  down  and  attack  it 
at  its  lowest  point,  or  most  prominent  point.  He 
believed  that  no  department  of  surgery  had  made 
such  vast  strides  as  had  been  effected  in  prostatic 
surgery. 

Dr.  Samuei,  AiiBXANDXB  of  New  York  said  that  in 
1894  he  first  made  his  contribution  on  operations  upon 
the  prostate  for  prostatic  enlargement  and,  at  that 
time,  prostatectomy  was  on  the  decline  while  castra- 
tion was  in  the  ascendency.  It  seemed  to  him  strange, 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  had  taken  place  during 
the  past  ten  years.  He  believed  that  it  was  only  right 
that  all  honor  should  be  given  to  McGill  of  England  for 
placing  prostatectomy  for  the  first  time  upon  a  proper 
surgical  basis,  especially  as  he  had  been  impugned 
by  one  of  his  own  countiymen.  All  honor  was  due 
McGill  for  originating  the  idea,  and  the  strong  character 
shown  in  carrying  it  out  and  defending  it  against  oppo- 
nents. The  suprapubic  operation  of  McGill  was  the 
suprapubic  operation  of  to-day  with  this  exception, 
that  men  were  more  skillful  to^iay  because  they  knew 
more  of  the  anatomy  and  surgical  technic,  but  the 
operation,  so  far  as  the  principles  were  concerned,  was 
McGUl's,  and  consisted  m  the  enucleation  of  the  pros- 
tate by  the  suprapubic  incision.  He  said  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  credit  given  Dr.  Gouley,  who  performed 
his  operation  for  the  removal  of  large  masses  by  the 
fingers,  and  was  in  truth  not  the  same  operation.  In 
1894  when  the  question  of  perineal  operations  came 
up  for  consideration,  the  only  operations  then  done  on 
a  strictly  surgical  basis  were  peiformed  by  Watson  and 
Belfield,  who  tore  portions  of  the  prostate  out  through 
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the  perineal  incision;  through  this  median  incision 
attempts  were  made  at  enudeation.  Dr.  Alexander 
said  he  tried  in  1894  to  show  the  anatomy  of  the  parts 
that  were  affected  by  prostatic  enlargement,  and  he 
feared  that,  by  his  persistence,  he  bored  many  of  his 
hearers  with  his  magic  lantern  exhibitions.  He  had 
tried  to  show  that  they  did  not  know  much  regarding 
the  anatomy  of  those  parts  and,  therefore,  their  results 
were  bad.  Surgeons  who  read  papers  to-day  knew 
far  more  of  this  anatomy  than  they  did  then.  Why? 
Because  they  operated  upon  more  cases  and  learned 
more  each  time.  He  ventured  to  say  that  Lilienthal, 
Meyer,  Young,  or  other  surgeons  who  did  prostatic  work 
would  acknowledge  that  their  results  were  far  better 
in  the  sixteenth  case  than  in  the  first  case;  that  where 
they  tore  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  earlier  cases, 
they  now  preserved  it  intact.  Two  things  requisite 
for  success  were,  first,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  the  prostate  to  the  vesical  neck,  and  sec- 
ondly, a  knowledge  of  the  layers  of  the  pelvic  fascia 
of  which  the  capsule  of  the  prostate  was  composed. 
When  one  believed  the  prostate  had  been  entirely 
enucleated,  he  said  it  had  not  been  done,  because  one 
would  leave  behind  a  portion  which  lay  between  the 
urethra  and  the  rectum. 

Dr.  Wilijs  G.  MacDonald  of  Albany  said  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  discussion  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  progress,  represented  much.  He  said 
he  haid  labored  in  this  field  for  twenty  years  and  he 
believed  he  had  tried  every  method  tlutt  had  been 
advocated  for  the  treatment  of  enlargement  of  the 
prostate.  He  then  briefly  reviewed  these  various 
methods,  the  earlier  methods  of  Gouley,  castration, 
section  of  the  vas,  etc.,  to  be  followed  by  operation  with 
an  instrument  like  the  drawing  kinfe  as  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Vander  Veer;  all  these  various  methods  yielded 
him  varying  results,  none  of  which  could  be  recom- 
mended as  a  good  surgical  procedeure,  in  the  conserva- 
tive treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate.  He 
said  that  up  to  the  present  there  were  many  who  were 
trjdng  to  establish,  under  the  varying  circmnstan(«s, 
the  catheter  life.  In  speaking  of  the  perineal  route 
of  attacking  the  prostate  in  cases  of  enlargement  he 
believed  tfaiit  the  more  recent  investigations  had 
conclusively  shown  that  this  was  to  be  recommended 
as  a  conservative  procedure,  when  one  came  to  residual 
urine,  and  this  appealed  to  him  to  a  great  extent.  The 
results  obtained  by  Dr.  Watson,  by  Dr.  Goodfellow, 
by  Dr.  Young,  and  others  had  shown  how  scientifically 
they  could  attack  the  prostate,  and  he  could  not  really 
understand  how  any  one  could  skillfully,  accurately  and 
successfully  remove  the  prostate  unless  they  were 
seeing  something  of  what  they  were  doing.  He  said 
he  stood  there  distinctly  as  an  advocate  of  the  plan 
carefully  carried  out  on  an  anatomical  basis,  planned 
upon  the  anatomy  of  the  perineum,  and  he  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  prostate  should  not  be  attacked  by 
touch  but  \mder  the  direction  of  the  eyes.  Technically 
he  believed  that  the  perineal  attack  upon  the  prostate 
was  the  most  accurate,  but  the  other  forms  of  opera- 
tion, while  they  met  with  success  in  the  hands  of  skillful 
specialists,  could  not  be  received  by  all.  He  closed 
his  part  of  the  discusnon  by  stating  that  he  could  see 
no  reason  why  a  man  should  climb  with  a  lantern  in 
his  hand  to  the  roof  of  a  house,  go  down  through  the 
scuttle,  when  the  front  door  was  right  at  hand. 

Dh.  Pabker  Syms  of  New  York  believed  that  this 
should  be  a  very  memorable  occasion  in  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  the  radical  surgical  treatment  of  pros- 
tatic obstruction,  one  of  the  most  foremost  questions 
in  surgery  to-day.  He  said  he  had  learned  more 
in  the  discussion  at  this  meeting  than  he  had  at  any 
previous  meeting.  He  said  that  much  credit  should  be 
given  Dr.  Alexander  for  being  the  foremost  in  reviving 


and  keeping  alive  this  operation  imder  discuanon. 
He  believed  that  Goodfellow  of  San  Francisco  had 
followed  Gouley,  but  that  Watson  of  Boston  antedated 
them  all  in  this  field.  Many  had  followed  Gouley's 
method  of  making  a  median  incision  in  the  perineum, 
opening  the  uret&a  in  its  membranous  portion  on  a 
guide,  then  introducing  the  finger  to  the  neck  ot  the 
bladder  and  commencing  the  enucleation  of  the  pros- 
tate; this  Gouley  had  recommended  as  far  back  as 
1884.  He  said  he  had  begun  the  operation  in  1892  and 
had  published  seventy  odd  cases  without  a  death. 
The  operation  he  performed  was  not  a  blind  and  sense- 
less one,  but  a  true  enucleation  of  the  gland  from  the 
sheath.  So  far  as  he  knew  the  work  of  Alexander, 
which  was  a  perineal  prostatectomy  aided  by  a  suprnr 
pubic  incision,  was  the  most  scientific  and  successful 
work  that  was  being  done.  It  seemed  to  him,  though, 
that  the  suprapubic  opening  into  the  bladder  for 
purposes  of  reaching  the  prostate  was  entirely  unnec- 
essary and  unscientific ;  at  that  time  he  devised  a  means 
of  reaching  the  prostate  without  opening  the  bladder 
above.  He  devised  a  retractor  (he  demonstrated  this 
instrument)  which  consisted  of  a  rubber  bag  on  the 
end  of  a  rubber  stem  which  was  to  be  introduced  into 
the  opening  in  the  membranous  urethra,  then  distended 
and  by  its  pressure  upon  the  prostate  held  it  In  place 
so  that  its  enucleation  was  readily  accomplished  after 
the  sheath  had  been  opened.  At  that  time  he  really 
felt  that  some  such  aid  was  necessary,  but  he  had 
learned  since  that  it  was  not  warranted  and  he  could 
now  enucleate  the  prostate  ^and  in  from  five  to  ax 
minutes  through  a  median  incision  in  the  perineum 
with  but  little  damage  to  the  patient  and  without 
subjecting  him  to  much  shock.  He  believed  that 
Chetwood  placed  the  operation  upon  a  scientific  and 
surgical  basis.  As  Dr.  Syms  performed  the  operation 
he  made  a  median  incision  through  the  membranous 
urethra;  he  then  introduced  his  finger  through  this 
and  dilated  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  then  the  retractor 
was  introduced  and  made  pro{>er  pressure.  The  inci- 
sion was  made  with  but  one  sweep  of  the  knife  and  the 
rest  of  the  operation  was  made  merely  by  blunt  dissec- 
tion. When  the  sheath  of  the  prostate  was  reached  it 
was  opened,  usually  on  each  side,  by  a  vertical  incision, 
when  the  prostate  presented  itself.  The  enucleation 
in  some  cases  could  be  effected  in  from  thirty  to  forty 
seconds,  although  in  other  cases  a  longer  time  was 
required. 

Third  Day,  Thursday,  Feb.  2. 
election  of  officers. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bryant,  New  York; 
Vice-President,  Dr.  Herman  R.  Ainsworth,  Addison; 
Secretary,  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Curtis,  Albaav;  Treasurer. 
Dr.  OgUvie  D.  Ball,  Albany. 
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Blood  Pressure,  as  Affecting  Heart,  Brain,  Kid- 
neys and  General  Circulation.  A  practical  coosid- 
eration  of  Theory  and  Treatment.  By  Locis 
F.  Bishop,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  Lincoln 
Hospital  and  French  Hospital,  New  York,  etc. 
New  York:  E.  B.  Treat  A  Co.     1904. 

This  is  a  duodecimo  of  1 12  pages.  The  author 
was  led  to  write  this  little  book  by  being  im- 
pressed with  the  observation  that  "  under  the 
strain  of  modem  life,  many  other  causes  of  dis- 
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ease  having  been  eliminated,  disorders  of  the 
circulation  dependent  upon  altered  blood  pressure 
have  become  very  important."  He  has  abstained 
from  a  consideration  of  the  mechanical  measure- 
ment of  the  actual  pressure  in  the  vessels,  and 
endeavors  to  emphasize  mainly  "  the  clinical 
relations  of  blood  pressure  as  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  clinical  experience."  The  author  be- 
lieves that  "  the  faUure  of  circulation  may  be  due 
to  fimctional  causes  as  much  as  to  a  condition 
represented  by  appreciable  structural  change; 
that  the  teaching  of  modem  science  has  been  too 
much  in  the  direction  that  phenomena  can  be 
wholly  explained  by  structure." 

There  are  in  the  course  of  these  pages  many 
extracts  from  articles  previously  published  in 
medical  journals. 

Dr.  Bishop  is  unquestionably  correct  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  his  subject,  to  which 
he  has  made  a  contribution  not  without  value. 

The  American  Year-Book  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, being  a  Yearly  Digest  of  Scientific  Progress 
and  Authoritative  Opinion  in  all  Branches  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  dravm  from  Journals, 
Monographs  and  Textbooks  of  the  Leading 
American  and  Foreign  Authors  and  Investi- 
gators. Collected  and  arranged  with  critical 
editorial  comments,  under  the  general  edito- 
rial charge  of  Geobqe  M.  Gould,  M.D.,  by 
A  Staff  op  Assistants.  Two  octavos  of 
700  pages  each,  fully  illustrated.  Philadelphia 
and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.    19(^. 

This  Year-Book  in  two  volumes,  one  for  Medi- 
cine and  one  for  Surgery,  offers  its  usual  attrac- 
tions. There  have  been  some  changes  in  the 
corps  of  sub-editors,  though  less  than  last  year, 
which  means  merely  that  other  good  men  have 
taken  the  place  of  some  good  men  who  have 
retired.  The  loss  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Abbott  is  referred 
to  in  appreciative  terms.  Especial  attention  has 
been  given  again  this  year  to  prefacing  the  chapters 
with  a  sunamary  of  the  more  important  advances 
and  discoveries  of  the  year.  This  has  proved 
itself  a  serviceable  addition.  The  increasing 
amount  of  literature  to  be  abstracted  has  not 
been  allowed  to  imduly  increase  the  bulk  of  the 
volumes.  Dr.  Gould's  Year-Book  has  succeeded 
because  it  deserves  to. 

Diseases  of  the  lAver,  Oall-Bladder,  and  BUe-Ducts. 
By  H.  D.  RoLLESTON,  AM.,  M.D.  (Cantab.), 
F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital, 
London;  formerly  Examiner  in  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Durham,  England.  Octavo  vol- 
ume of  794  pages,  fully  illustrated,  including 
seven  colored  insert  plates.  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co. 
1905. 

Dr.  Rolleston  has  for  some  twelve  years  past 

Said  special  attention  to  diseases  of  the  hver 
oth  from  the  clinical  and  pathological  points 
of  view.  The  present  volume  is  the  result  of 
these  studies  and  observations,  some  of  which 
have  already  appeared  in  various  periodicals, 
transactions  and  enqrdopedias.    For  the  sake 


of  reducing  bulk,  the  usual  introductory  chapter 
on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  liver  has 
been  omitted,  and  the  author  begins  immediately 
with  anatomical  abnormalities  and  then  passes 
on  to  post-mortem  appearances,  acquired 
deformities  and  displacements.  With  thirty- 
five  pages  devoted  to  these  preliminaries,  one 
enters  inmiediately  upon  the  diseases  of  the  liver, 
beginning  with  the  functional.  Cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  is  very  fully  dealt  with,  occupying  160  pages. 
The  book  is  worthy  of  Dr.  Rolleston's  reputation. 
The  mechanical  part  of  it  is  creditable  to  the 
publishers. 

A  Dictionary  of  New  Medical  Terms,  including 
upwards  of  38,000  words  and  many  usefiU 
tables,  being  a  supplement  to  "  An  Illustrated 
Dictionary  of  Medicine,  Biology,  and  Allied 
Sciences."  By  Geobqe  M.  Gouij>,  A.M.,  M.D., 
author  of  "  The  Student's  Medical  Dictionary," 
"  30,000  Medical  Words  Pronounced  and 
Defined,"  "  The  Meaning  and  the  Method  of 
Life,"  "Borderland  Studies."  Editor  of 
"  American  Medicine,"  etc.  Based  upon  recent 
scientific  literature.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakis- 
ton's  Son  &  Co.     1905. 

This  volume  of  571  pages  is  a  supplement  to  the 
author's  previous  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  Biology 
and  AUi^  Sciences.  The  aim  of  this  new  book  is 
to  bring  the  terminology  of  medicine  and  allied 
sciences  up  to  the  present  date.  The  necessity 
for  this  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  a  single 
decade  upwards  of  30,000  new  terms  have  been 
devised.  Detailed  comment  on  this  new  monu- 
ment to  Dr.  Gould's  industry  is  not  necessary. 
His  well-known  interest  in  this  type  of  work  finds 
further  illustration  in  the  evident  care  which  has 
been  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  this  supple- 
mentary volume.  As  a  lexicographer  Dr.  Gould 
stands  high,  as  the  somewhat  extraordinary  sale 
of  his  various  dictionaries  demonstrates.  This 
new  volume  is  not  illustrated,  but  contains 
various  useful  tables  and  detailed  definitions. 

Biochemistry  of  Muscle  and  Nerve.  By  W.  D. 
Halliburton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Physiology,  King's  College,  London.  Phila- 
delphia: P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.     1904. 

The  summary  of  scientific  investigation  by  the 
investigator  himself  rarely  fails  to  be  inspiring; 
the  reader  treads  the  frontier  of  knowledge  in 
the  company  of  an  experienced  guide.  Professor 
Halliburton  has  printed  in  this  volume  the  sub- 
stance of  his  Herter  lectures,  delivered  in  New 
York  in  1904,  on  the  problems  of  biochemistry 
with  which  he  has  long  been  identified.  The 
earlier  chapters  on  the  composition  of  muscle, 
the  nature  of  heat  rigor,  muscle  pigments,  fer- 
ments, and  extractives  will  probably  interest 
chiefly  the  special  student;  but  the  chapters  on 
chenucal  changes  accompanying  muscular  con- 
traction, metabolism  in  nervous  tissues,  and  the 
effects  of  high  fever  temperatures  in  coagulating 
nerve  proteids,  will  interest  the  general  medical 
reader  as  well.  The  two  final  (£apters  are  de- 
voted to  the  ohemieal  pathology  of  general  paraly- 
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818  and  other  degenerative  nervou8  di8ea8e8,  and 
to  the  much-discussed  question  of  the  degenera^ 
tion  and  regeneration  of  cut  nerves.  The  book 
is  well  illustrated.  The  exposition  is  simple, 
clear  and  direct. 

Lectures  to  General  PracHHonera  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines,  as  well  as   the 
allied  and  resvitant  conditions,    with    modem 
methods    of     diagnosis    and    treatment.     By 
BoARDMAN    Reed,    M.D.,    Philadelphia,    Pa., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Gastro-intestinal 
Tract,  Hygiene  and  Climatology  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  of  Temple  CoUege,  Philadel- 
phia; Attending  Physician  to  the  Samaritan 
Hospital.    E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.,  Publishers,  241- 
243  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 
This  is  an  octavo  volume  of  1,024  pages.    It 
presents  the  observations  of  a  clinician  with  large 
experience  who  has  also  known  the  leading  men 
throughout  the  world  in  his  specialty  and  has 
read  the  modem  works  upon  the  subject.     As  a 
rule,  the  lectures  are  practical,  suggestive  in  the 
line   of   treatment    and   conservative.     Compli- 
cated methods  are  deplored  and  there  is  little 
space  wasted  in  describing  such.    As  electricity 
is  rarely  here  employed  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  the  views  of  a  champion  of  its  use. 

Most  of  the  lectures  are  reliable,  but  too  often 
an  original  article  by  the  author,  published  several, 
years  ago,  is  inserted  in  the  text  without  change. 
The  reader  would  have  appreciated  the  substance 
of  the  article  far  more  if  it  had  been  rewritten. 
The  volume  is  not  at  all  remarkable,  but  it  does 
contain  many  useful  hints. 

Uric  Acid:  An  Epitome  of  the  Subject.  By 
Alexander  Haiq,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P., 
Phjrsician  to  the  Metropolitan  HospitaJ  and 
the  Royal  Hospital  for  Children  and  Women. 
Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.    1904. 

Diet  and  Food.  Considered  in  Relation  to 
Strength  and  Power  of  Endurance,  Training 
and  Athletics.  By  Alexander  Haig,  A.M., 
M.D.,  Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Hospital,  and  the  Royal  Hospital 
for  Children  and  Women.  Fifth  edition. 
Illustrated.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son 
&  Co.     1904. 

In  this  snudl  volume  of  158  pages  Dr.  Haig  has 
epitomized  the  contents  of  lus  larger  work  on 
the  subject  of  uric  acid.  He  has  attempted 
to  express  in  brief  compass  the  significance  of 
uric  acid  to  clinical  medicine,  but  warns  his 
readers  against  depending  too  much  upon  this 
statement  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
subject.  Dr.  Haig's  views  on  the  subject  of 
uric  acid  are  widely  known  to  the  profession,  and 
this  book  merely  presents  the  same  views  in  con- 
densed form.    Its  brevity  is  its  recommendation. 

Five  editions  of  this  brief  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  Diet  and  Food  have  been  demanded 
in  six  years.  The  author  reiterates  his  views  and 
discusses  certain  physiological  problems  on  the 
basis  of  his  well-known  theories. 
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PYLORIC  STENOSIS  IN  YOUNG  BABIES. 

Pyloric  stenosis  in  nursing  infants  may  show 
itself  in  two  forms;  either  as  a  stenosis  resulting 
from  a  congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  pylorus, 
or  a  stenosis  from  muscular  contraction.  To 
Hirschprung  is  due  two  of  the  most  completely 
reported  cases  of  hypertrophic  stenosis.  This 
form  is  due  to  a  malformation,  while  spasmodic 
stenosis  appears  to  depend  upon  a  reaction  of 
the  pylorus  agunst  hyperchlorhydria  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  nursing  infants.  Within 
the  last'year  M4ry  has  accepted  this  theory  and 
contends  that  pyloric  stenosis  during  eariy  life 
is  due,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  to 
contraction  of  the  pylorus. 

A  number  of  German  surgeons  do  not  admit 
this  condition  of  affairs,  and  in  1902,  Kehr  and 
Trantenroth  stated  that  they  were  not  able  to 
observe  a  sin^e  spasm  during  operation,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  obstruction  did  not  occur 
after  complete  narcosis.  They  believe  that  there 
is  alwajrs  a  mechanical  obstruction  arising  from 
a  true  tumor  of  the  pylorus. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  these  cases  of  stenosis, 
like  stenoses  in  general,  the  muscidar  element 
plays  its  part  and  there  is  both  a  mechanical 
obstruction  and  a  spasmodic  obstruction,  both 
factors  becoming  united,  resulting  in  closure  of 
the  pyloric  orifice. 

Beside  these  types  of  stenoses,  the  symptoms 
of  which  never  fail  to  show  themselves  a  few  hours 
after  birth,  there  are  others  which  may  be  termed 
progressive  stenosis,  but  the  clinical  history 
amounts  to  about  the  same  in  all  cases,  llie 
subject  is  usually  about  three  or  four  weeks  old, 
he  has  progressively  lost  flesh,  nursing  is  inta^ 
rupted   by  vomitiDg  and  occasionally  the  infant 
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has  had  liquid  stools.  An  ordinary  dyspepsia 
is  usually  the  diagnosis,  but  the  vomiting  becomes 
more  frequent  and  every  form  of  treatment 
remains  without  result.  The  infant  vomits 
freely  upon  every  attempt  at  deglutition. 

The  matter  vomited  is  composed  of  food,  and 
occaeionaUy  is  hemorrhagic.  Nothing  puts  a 
stop  to  the  vomiting,  which  is  the  predominating 
and  frequently  the  only  symptom  of  the  affection. 
However,  a  physical  examination  of  the  subject 
may  furnish  some  diagnostic  elements,  because 
the  peristaltic  contractions  of  the  stomach  are 
not  so  easily  seen  tmder  the  abdominal  wall  as 
in  the  adult,  but  when  they  do  exist,  they  are  of 
the  highest  diagnostic  importance.  The  same 
may  be  said  if  a  rounded  pyloric  tumor,  the  size 
of  a  finger,  can  be  detected,  and  is  a  positive  sign 
allowing  one  to  localise  the  seat  of  the  digestive 
disturbance. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  equal  to  the  per- 
sistent vomiting  as  a  pathognomonic  sign,  and  in 
reality  it  is  the  only  constant  symptom.  The 
same  functional  signs  may  lead  one  to  fear  an 
intestinal  iavagination,  but,  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances, palpation  of  the  right  iliac  fossa  will 
readily  reveal  a  mass.  If  this  is  wanting  and  if 
no  hernia  is  present,  a  pyloric  stenosis  should 
be  at  once  thought  of.  According  to  the  German 
authorities,  pyloric  stenosis  should  be  dealt  with 
Bur^cally,  while  certain  French  specialists,  as 
Variot  and  Mdry,  have  seen  children  recover  by 
merely  controlling  the  feedings  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  milk. 

However  this  may  be,  one  should  not  wait  in 
order  to  try  the  ordinary  series  of  gastric  car- 
minatives and,  if  it  is  soon  evident  that  medical 
treatment  is  resulting  in  no  good,  surgical  inter- 
ference becomes  imperative.  The  German  sur- 
geons say  that  this  should  be  attempted  as  early 
as  possible,  and,  diuring  the  operation,  the  resist- 
ing and  hard  ring  at  the  pylorus  can  be  felt. 
Various  techniques  may  be  employed,  such  as 
gastro-enterostomy,  or  pylorectomy.  Schotten 
prefers  gastro-enterostomy  in  infants  and  he  had 
six  successful  outcomes  out  of  fifteen  cases. 

Naturally  these  operations  are  of  considerable 
gravity  and  the  best  statistics  that  have  been 
published  (1905),  due  to  Ibrahim,  show  a  mor- 
tality of  50%.  For  this  reason  one  should  not 
undertake  surgical  interference  lightly  and  before 
resorting  to  this  extreme  measure  a  careful  med- 
ical treatment  should  be  instituted,  although  not 
persisted  in  when  it  becomes  evident  that  no  im- 
provement has  taken  place,  or  if  the  child  con- 
tinues to  lose  groimd. 


To  these  progressive  and  serious  stenoses  one 
should  oppose  the  less  serious  forms  which  are 
spasmodic  or  even  organic,  with  a  compensatory 
hypertrophy  of  the  gastric  muscle.  This  type 
give^  rise  to  periodical  vomiting,  the  attacks 
occurring  at  intervals,  diarrhea  va  continuous  and 
the  evolution  of  the  symptoms  takes  place  by 
stages.  This  form  may  be  recovered  from  and 
needs  practically  only  medical  treatment.  It  is 
doubtful  if ,  in  reality,  it  really  exists;  it  is  more 
probable  that  this  stenosis  simply  belongs  to 
certain  varieties  of  infantile  dyspepsia. 


INCREASE  OF  DIABETES. 
It  appears  to  be  established  from  various 
statistical  data  that  diabetes  is  increasing  in 
prevalence,  apparently  out  of  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  cities  with  their  attendant  methods 
of  Uving.  The  BrUith  Medical  Journal,  comment- 
ing on  the  matter,  asserts  that  the  death-rate 
from  diabetes  per  100,000  in  1880  was  respec- 
tively in  London,  Paris  and  New  York  4.3,  5  and 
5.71,  whereas  in  1900  it  was  7.7,  15.8,  and  11.34 
respectively.  This  increase  has  in  general  been 
attributed  to  the  strain  of  modem  competition, 
but  the  British  Medical  Journal  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  other  factors  must  be  sought,  and  sees  in 
the  increase  of  railway  travelling  a  possible 
cause  of  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease. 
Statistics  regarding  locomotive  engineers  appear 
in  a  measure  to  bear  out  this  supposition.  Fig- 
ures collected  by  Mr.  Herbert  Page  gave  the 
causes  of  death  of  railway  engineers  of  certain 
^h)gliBh  railways  covering  a  number  of  years. 
The  result  of  this  investigation,  which,  however, 
was  based  on  relatively  few  cases,  showed  that 
engineers  suffered  from  the  disease  twice  as  often 
as  the  general  population.  Dr.  Navarre  of  Lyons, 
publishing  his  results  in  La  Semaine  Midieale, 
has  also  reached  interesting  results  in  his  study 
of  the  railway  employees  of  certain  French 
roads.  It  was  found  that  out  of  71,000  persons 
employed  the  total  number  of  cases  of  diabetes 
in  ten  years  was  222,  among  whom  it  was  shown 
that  the  proportion  of  locomotive  engineers  and 
firemen  was  12.63  per  thousand,  13.10  per  thou- 
sand for  other  travelling  attendants,  whereas  it 
was  only  1.76  for  all  other  employees.  Studying 
the  statistics  from  another  standpoint,  it  is  found 
that  many  more  retirements  from  the  service 
were  caused  by  diabetes  among  en^neers  and 
firemen  than  among  the  sedentary  employees. 
The  somewhat  natural  conclusion  is  reached  that 
the  increased  prevalence  of  diabetes  among  the 
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en^neers  and  those  traveling  constantly  on 
railway  truns  is  due  to  vibration,  and  it  is 
also  suggested  that  if  this  be  true  the  possible 
danger  to  chauffeurs  and  those  riding  con- 
stantly in  automobiles  and  vehicles  similarly 
propelled  must  be  considered.  Naturally,  suf- 
ficient time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  determine 
this  point,  not  to  speak  of  the  inherent  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  making  adequate  examinations  of 
those  given  to  excessive  use  of  the  automobile. 
A  further  element  which  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  as  a  possible  causative  agent  in  the  production 
of  the  disease  is  the  worry  and  anxiety  associated 
with  many  callings.  This  naturally  applies  to 
the  engineer,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  to  the 
automobilist,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
factor  among  the  many  who  ride  constantly  on 
railways,  but  upon  whom  no  special  responsi- 
bility rests.  The  question  is  naturally  a  difficult 
one  of  decision,  particularly  in  view  of  the  im- 
perfect statistics  still  at  oiu*  disposal.  We  agree, 
nevertheless,  with  our  contemporary  in  the  advis- 
abDity  of  considering  the  excessive  railway  travel 
of  the  last  few  years  as  a  possible  cause  of  the 
generaUy  observed  fact  that  diabetes  is  increasing 
in  frequency. 


THE  POWER  OF  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that,  with  the  growth 
and  complexity  of  our  social  relations,  the  scope 
of  our  boards  of  health  is  continually  widening, 
and  that  they  are  called  upon  to  decide  questions 
which  not  many  years  ago  we  would  have  regarded 
as  quite  beyond  their  field.  This  fact  implies 
a  continual  contact  with  the  law,  and  necessitates 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  such  boards  may  legally  act.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  wise  selection  that  this  year  the 
state  boards  of  health  chose  as  the  main  subject 
of  their  meeting  the  powers  of  health  boards  to 
deal  with  serious  public  nuisances,  which  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Babson,  corporation 
counsel  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Babson  made  clear  certain  points  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  law  which  should  be  generally 
imderstood,  particulariy  in  view  of  the  peculiar 
functions  which  boards  of  health  are  now  called 
upon  to  perform  in  relation  to  public  ntiisances, 
of  which  the  much-talked-of  moth  nuisance  may 
be  taken  as  an  example.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  boards  of  health  cannot  make 
acts  not  prohibited  by  law,  crimes.  The  powers 
which  boards  of  health,  as  a  rule,  may  exert  are 
exercised  imder  so-called  pdioe  power.    It  is 


dear,  for  example,  that  imder  the  law  boards  of 
health  cannot  make  it  a  crime  for  an  individual 
to  have  stagnant  water  or  brown-tail  moths  upon 
his  land,  however  much  of  a  menace  they  may 
be  to  the  community.  The  offence  which  may 
be  punishable  in  such  an  instance  is  when  such 
an  individual  disobeys  the  orders  of  the  boatd 
of  health  which  has  declared  the  nuisance  under 
consideration  to  be  a  public  menace.  In  this 
way  an  owner  may  be  compelled  to  abate  a  nui- 
sance existing  on  his  land  which  he,  himself, 
neither  created  nor  invited,  but  only  when  such 
compulsion  imposes  reasonable  burden  upon  him; 
hitherto,  however,  the  extermination  of  noxious 
insects  and  similar  pests  has  never  been  hdd  a 
reasonable  burden;  hence  it  appears  that  the 
presence  of  the  nests  of  brown-tail  or  gypsy 
moths  on  land  might  make  that  property  a  nui- 
sance and  cause  of  sickness,  in  which  case  bovds 
of  health  could  take  action,  whereas  the  presence 
of  the  moths  themselves  would  not  justify  such 
action.  Finally,  it  was  held  that  a  board  of 
health  must  deal  with  each  owner  separately.  If 
it  be  found  that  a  certun  piece  of  real  estate  has 
a -nuisance  or  cause  of  disease  located  upon  it, 
an  order  may  be  issued  for  the  abatement  of  the 
nuisance  and  a  fine  may  be  imposed.  In  this 
case  the  punishment  is  inflicted  for  disobedience 
of  the  order  and  not  for  iUegaUy  harboring  a  nui- 
sance. He  is  blameworthy  not  in  harboring  the 
niiisance,  but  in  failing  to  remove  it  when  ordered 
to  do  so  by  the  proper  authorities. 

It  is  evident  that  the  distinction  here  made, 
however  well  founded  it  may  be  on  the  legal  side, 
permits  of  considerable  confusion  on  the  part  <A 
the  laity.  As  we  suggested  at  the  outset,  it  b 
absolutely  necessary  that  our  boards  of  health 
should  take  interest  in,  and  action  upon,  the  matter 
of  public  nuisances.  It  is  quite  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  dear  tmderstanding  on  their 
part  of  their  legal  rights  in  the  matter  in  order, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  health  of  the  community 
may  be  best  subserved  and,  on  the  other,  that 
the  rights  of  individuals  should  not  be  out- 
raged. Mr.  Babson's  presentation  of  the  case 
should  do  much  to  clarify  the  situation. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 
A  Cbntrnabian.  —  The  death  of  Henry  Essler, 
at  the  reputed  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven, 
is  reported  from  Retreat,  Wis.  He  is  said,  to 
have  been  bom  in  New  York  State  in  1797  and 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  Fremont  expedition 
making  the  first  overland  trip  to  Califomia. 
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MoNBT  Affbofiuated  for  Cuban  Sanitation. 
It  13  announced  that  the  Cuban  Congresa  has 
recently  appropriated  $1,500,000  for  the  work 
of  sanitation.  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  Senate  Bill  April  26. 

A  Nbrvb-Food  Cube.  —  Our  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  merits  of  a  nerve-food  cure  for 
oerebroepinal  meningitis.  It  is  said  "to  allay 
the  '  itis '  in  the  cerebrospinal  system  almost  as 
soon  as  applied,  and  to  cure  by  attracting  oxygen 
from  the  tit  and  feeding  it  to  the  nerves." 

Times  Have  Changed.  —  We  are  indebted 
to  a  daily  contemporary  for  the  following  incident : 

"  An  English  instructor  at  Barnard,  in  a  rather 
comprehensive  talk  to  the  wise  yoimg  women, 
referred  to  the  period  that  extends  '  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.'  Then  he  stopped  abruptly. 
'  No,'  he  went  on,  '  that  is  an  obsolete  phrase. 
There  are  no  more  cradles,  and  soon  there  will  be 
no  more  graves.  The  modem  form  should  be, 
from  the  bassinet  to  the  crematory.' " 

Heai/fh  of  the  Canal  2k)NE.  —  According  to 
the  report,  ten  days  ago,  of  Colonel  Gorgas,  who 
has  charge  of  the  sanitation  of  the  CanaFZone, 
there  was  steady  improvement  in  the  conditions 
during  March.  For  that  month  among  nine 
thousand  employees  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
were  ill  in  hospitals  with  eleven  deaths.  There 
was  said  to  be  practically  no  yellow  fever  at  that 
time  on  the  Isthmus.  Since  this  statement  was 
made  an  unfortunate  death  from  yellow  fever  is 
reported  in  the  person  of  the  architect  of  the 
Canal,  a  young  man  of  much  promise  only 
twmty-eight  years  of  age. 

Officebs  of  Gastbo-Entebological  Asso- 
ciation. —  At  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Gastro-Enterological  Association,  held 
at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  New  York  City,  on 
April  24  and  25, 1905,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Bettmann  of  Cincinnati;  First  Vice-President, 
Dr.  S.  W.  Lambert  of  New  York  Qty,  Second 
Vice-President,  Dr.  John  P.  Sawyer  of  Cleveland; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Aaron  of 
Detroit;  Councillors,  Dr.  William  G.  Morgan  of 
Washington,  Dr.  A.  L.  Benedict  of  Buffalo  and 
Dr.  J.  £[aufmann  of  New  York. 

Gift  to  Db.  Takaminb  bt  the  Japanese 
Govebnmbnt. — The  Japanese  government,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Emperor,  has  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Jokichi  Takamine,  formerly  of  the 
Tokio  University,  but  now  residing  in  New  York, 
three  handsome  building?,  vdued  at  150,000, 
which  were  sent  to  this  country  for  the  World's 


Fair  at  St.  Louis.  The  gift,  it  is  announced, 
is  made  in  recognition  not  only  of  Dr.  Takamine's 
services  to  the  Imperial  Japanese  Commission 
at  the  Exposition,  but  also  of  important  scien- 
tific and  medical  discoveries  which  have  been 
applied  during  the  present  war  with  great 
benefit  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Japan- 
ese army.  He  will  have  the  buildings  set  up 
at  his  summer  home  in  Sullivan  County,  near 
Monticello,  which  he  purposes  to  convert  into  a 
typical  Japanese  ooimtry-place.  One  of  them, 
which  has  in  its  construction  the  choicest  woods 
of  Japan,  is  of  special  interest  as  having  been 
the  scene  of  a  limcheon  for  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  at  the  Osaka  exposition  two  years  ago, 
and  recently  of  receptions  to  President  Roose- 
velt and  to  Prince  Fushima  when  they  were  at 
St.  Louis. 

BoarroN  and  new  England. 

Acute  Infectious  Dibbabbs  in  Boston.  — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon.  May  3, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  37,  scarlatina  27,  typhoid  fever  5, 
measles  16,  tuberculosis  36,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  of  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  May  3, 1905,  was  20.03. 

Boston  Mobtalitt  Statistics.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  April  29,  1905, 
was  210,  against  255  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  showing  a  decrease  of  45  deaths,  and 
mii.HTig  the  death-rate  for  the  week  17.83.  Of 
tlus  number  105  were  males  and  105  were  females ; 
205  were  white  and  5  colored;  124  were  bom  in 
the  United  States,  S2  in  foreign  countries,  and  4 
unknown;  41  were  of  American  parentage,  139 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  30  unknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  follows:  Diphtheria, 
31  cases  and  2  deaths;  scarlatina,  31  cases  and  no 
deaths;  typhoid  fever,  10  cases  and  1  death; 
measles,  23  cases  and  no  deaths;  tuberculosis,  40 
cases  and  32  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases  and  no 
deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were  28, 
whooping  cough,  1,  heart  disease  20,  bron- 
chitis 6,  and  marasmus  3.  There  were  4  deaths 
from  violent  causes.  The  number  of  children 
who  died  under  one  year  was  31;  the  number 
under  five  years,  46.  The  number  of  persons 
who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  51.  The 
deaths  in  public  institutions  were  70. 

During  the  week  there  were  6  cases  reported 
of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  and  8  deaths. 
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Deaths  from  Cebkbrospinal  Meninoitis.  — 
According  to  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  week 
ending  Saturday,  April  8,  there  were  twenty-two 
deaths  from  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  of  thirty- 
two  cases  reported. 

Meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Health  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  —  The  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  boards  of  health  of  Massachusetts  was 
held  April  26  in  Boston.  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Babson, 
corporation  counsel  of  the  city,  discussed  the 
legal  rights  of  health  boards  to  deal  with  public 
nuisances  such  as  that  of  the  brown-tail  moth. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Councilman  followed  this  address  with 
a  paper  on  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 

Discovery  of  a  Leper  in  Massachusetts.  — 
The  town  of  Wareham,  Mass.,  has  recently  been 
disturbed  by  the  discovery  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  case  of  leprosy.  The  patient  is  a  Portuguese 
woman  from  the  Azores,  twenty-six  years  of  age 
and  lives  in  a  secluded  place  with  her  husband 
and  two  children,  where  she  has  now  been  quar- 
antined by  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
If  reports  are  to  be  trusted,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  diagnosis,  neither  is  there  the  least  likelihood 
of  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Boston  Floating  Hospital.  —  The  report  of 
the  Boston  Floating  Hospital  for  the  season  of 
1904  has  recently  been  published.  It  announces 
that  in  spite  of  the  effort  which  has  been  made 
only  three  fifths  of  the  needed  money  for  a  new 
boat  is  available.  The  cost  of  this  new  boat  is 
estimated  at  from  $65,000  to  $75,000,  and  it  is 
considered  by  the  management  wiser  to  wait 
until  this  entire  amount  is  available  before  build- 
ing. The  service  will,  therefore,  be  conducted 
this  year,  as  heretofore,  with  the  former  boat, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  in  spite  of  its  inade- 
quacy has  accomplished  excellent  results. 

NEW   TOBK. 

A  Centenarian.  —  Hiram  Cronk,  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  War  of  1812,  who  lives  at  Dunn 
Brook,  in  Central  New  York,  celebrated  his  one 
hundred  and  fifth  birthday  on  April  29,  and  a 
number  of  delegations  from  patriotic  societies 
visited  him  on  this  occasion. 

Diplomas  to  Rescuers.  —  In  behalf  of  the 
German  Empress  Augusta  Victoria,  diplomas 
conunending  their  bravery  were  presented,  on 
April  29,  to  fifty-one  nurses  of  the  hospital  for 
contagious  diseases  on  North  Brother  Island, 
who  aided  in  the  rescue  of  women  and  children 
from  the  excursion  of  the  Lutheran  Sunday- 


school  on  the  steamboat  Oeneral  Sloeum,  which 
was  burned  in  East  River  in  June  last.  The  pres- 
entation, which  took  place  on  the  island,  in  the 
building  occupied  by  the  nurses,  was  made  by 
acting  Consul-General  Gneist,  introduced  by 
President  Darlington  of  the  Health  Department. 
The  diplomas  bore  the  likeness  and  signature  of 
the  Empress,  and  the  head  nurse,  Miss  Edith 
Smith,  received,  in  addition,  a  gold  brooch,  with 
the  German  coat-of-arms  set  with  pearls  and 
emeralds. 

Mortality  from  Cerebrospinal  Mening- 
itis. —  The  total  number  of  deaths  reported  in 
the  city  from  epidemic  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis, from  Jan.  1  to  Saturday,  April  22,  amounted 
to  1,033,  as  against  274  during  the  same  period  of 
1904,  when  the  disease  was  also  epidemic.  Dur- 
ing the  past  week  there  has  been  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  the  mortality. 


^^Eitttiam^. 


COL.  CHARLES  SMART,  M.D.,  U.  S.  A 

CoL.  Charles  Siicart,  who  was  the  ranking 
Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  died  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  April  23, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  Colonel  Smart  was 
a  native  of  Scotland  and  had  long  occupied  an 
enviable  position  among  the  officers  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  army.  His  appointment 
as  assistant  siirgeon  dated  from  March  30,  1864, 
his  service  having  been  in  the  Sixty-third  New 
York  Volunteers.  He  was  advanced  in  rank 
from  time  to  time  until  he  became  colonel  and 
finally  assistant  surgeon  general  in  February, 
1902.  His  writings  on  many  subjects  relating 
to  military  sanitation  and  allied  topics  are  weU 
known.  He  held  membership  in  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Association  of  United 
States  Military  Surgeons,  American  Public  Health 
Association  and  other  organizations  of  a  scien- 
tific and  social  sort.  In  his  death  the  army  loses 
a  most  valuable  officer  and  the  profession  of 
medicine  a  respected  and  useful  member. 


ANTHONY  L.  BROWN,  M.D. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Anthony  L.  Brown  of 
Springfield,  which  occurred  April  22,  the  city 
loses  a  member  of  its  board  of  health,  its  only 
negro  physician  and  a  leader  of  his  race  in  that 
city.  He  was  forty-two  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  was  due  to  pneumonia.  His 
appointment  to  the  board  of  health,  made  in 
1901,  was  the  first  of  his  race  ever  made.  He 
was  reappointed  in  1903.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  in  Howard  University  in  Washing- 
ton, where  he  was  graduated  both  in  the  colle- 
giate and  medical  departments.  He  practised 
for  a  time  in  Boston  and  then  went  to  Springfield, 
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where  he  had  been  aotiyely  at  work  since.  Dr. 
Brown  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society  and  held  various  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility  in  Springfield. 


WILLIAM  B.  WARREN,  M.D. 

Dr.  William  B.  Wabrbn  of  Groton  died  sud- 
denly April  29,  of  apoplexy.  Dr.  Warren  was 
born  in  Leominster  in  1853,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  supplement- 
ing his  work  there  with  study  in  New  York  and 
in  Europe.  After  a  short  preliminary  practice 
in  other  towns,  he  settled  in  Groton  where  he 
had  been  in  active  practice  for  the  past  twenty- 
two  years.  His  practice  had  become  large  and 
exacting;  he  rarely  took  time  for  rest,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  activity  of  his  life 
was  an  element  in  his  somewhat  early  death. 


SMOKELESS  POWDERS. 

C.  F.  KiBFFER,  Fort  D.  A.  Russel,  Wyoming,* 
reports  an  investigation  on  the  pathologic  effects 
of  the  fumes  of  the  high  explosives  now  so  gen- 
erally in  use.  A  number  of  different  powders 
were  tested  regarding  the  gases  given  out  and 
the  effects  on  the  human  sjrstem.  The  latter 
series  was  carried  out  in  a  room.  Dr.  Kieffer 
experimented  on  himself  and  on  several  members 
of  the  hospital  corps  by  exploding  a  carefully 
measured  quantity  of  the  powder  in  a  sealed 
room  containing  about  twelve  hundred  feet  of 
air  space  and  observing  the  effects.  The  chief 
symptom  was  the  well-known  "  dynamite  head- 
ache," and  the  fumes  seemed  to  have  marked 
effects  on  the  circulation  and  heart,  with  secon- 
dary effects  on  the  nervous  system.  In  some 
cases  there  was  incoordination  and  diminution 
of  hearing  and  of  vision.  Low  temperature 
seemed  to  aggravate  the  conditions,  and  at  least 
one  person  was  found  who  appeared  to  be  im- 
mune. In  most  cases  a  certain  amount  of  toler- 
ance is  gradually  established.  Kieffer  also  men- 
tions a  patient  seen  in  Da  Costa's  clinic  who  could 
take  650  drops  of  ajnriius  gUmoini  without  serious 
effects.  According  to  lus  findings  the  gases 
to  which  the  effects  are  attributable  are  carbonic 
oxide  and  nitrogen  peroxide,  especially  the  latter, 
though  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  combination 
of  both.  To  meet  the  nitrite  poisoning  endeavor 
should  be  made  to  restore  the  vasomotor  tonus, 
and  strychnia  is  indicated  in  full  doses.  The 
carbonic  oxide  will  be  eliminated  rapidly  in  mod- 
erate cases,  but  in  severe  intoxications  oxygen 
inhalations  and  artificial  respiration  may  be 
required.  For  the  headache,  coal-tar  anodynes 
are  not  only  iiseless,  but  dangerous.  The  best 
remedies  are  strong  coffee  and  a  linseed  poultice 
to  the  nape,  as  advised  by  Key.  The  danger 
from  these  fumes  is  a  real  one,  as  numerous  fatal 
cases  testify. 

I  Jounikl  A.  U.  A..  AjaU  2». 
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Deaths  reported,  8,fi09 ;  under  five  years  of  age,  1,007 ;  princi- 
pal infectious  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  cer^rosplnal 
meningitis,  diphtheria  and  croup,  diarrbeal  diseases,  whoop- 
ing oongh,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consnmptlon)  89>;  acute 
lung  diseases  661,  consumption  439,  scarlet  fever  90,  whooping 
cough  38,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  138,  smallpox  2,  erysipelas 
11,  puerperal  fever  19,  measles  88,  typhoid  fever  87,  diarrheal 
diseases  94,  diphtheria  and  croup  06. 

From  whooping  cough.  New  York  18,  Chicago  8,  Boston  1, 
Cambridge  1.  From  scarlet  fever,  New  York  13,  Chicago  8, 
Baltimore,  Providence,  Boston,  Cambridge  and  Lawrence  1 
each.  From  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  New  Tork  104,  Phila- 
delphia 4,  Providence  2,  Boston  7,  Worcester  4,  Lowell  8, 
Lawrence  8,  Fall  Hiver  2,  Lynn  2,  Holyoke  2,  Haverhill, 
Salem,  Chelsea,  Plttsfield  and  Peabody,  1  each.  From  ery- 
sipelas. New  York  6,  Chicago  2,  Baltimore  1,  Boston  1,  New 
Bedford  1.    From  smallpox,  Chlcaep  2. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  15^009,877,  for  the  week  ending  April 
16, 1906,  the  death-rate  was  16.6.  Deaths  reported  4,968;  acute 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  147,  whooping 
cough  148,  diphtheria  68,  measles  281,  smallpox  2,  scarm 
fever  62. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  9.0  In  Kings  Norton  to  81.1  In 
MerthyrTydfll;  London  16.1,  West  Ham  13.4.  Brighton  IS.l, 
Soutlumpton  16.8,  Plymouth  16.2,  Bristol  16.8,  Birml^ham  10.6, 
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IialMrter  ll^t,  KottliiKhui  19.9,  Birkenhead  16.S,  Ltrerpool 
18.7.  Winn  16.8,  Bollon  16.1,  Mancbeater  21.8,  Salford  16.7, 
Halttaz  lS.i,  Bradford  17.8.  Leeda  US,  Hall  16.3,  Sheflfleld 
19.7,  Newcaatle-on-Tyne  17.fi,  Cardift  19.1,  Rhondda  26.7, 
Honuej  9.9. 


mraOBOLOOICAL  BSCOBD. 

Fw  tha  weak  andtnc  April  22,  in  Boaton,  according  to 
obaarratlona  fanilahed  bj  Serjeant  J.  W.  Smith  of  the  United 
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of  rainfall.    HT  Maana  tor  week. 

CHANGES    IN  THE   MEDICAL  CORPS  U.    8.   NAVT 
FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  29,  1905. 

J.  F.  Ubib,  anrgeon.  Ordered  to  the  "  Pennaylvania,* 
April  25. 

W.  L.  Bell,  passed  aasistant  siiiKeon.  Ordered  to  the 
Naval  Hospital,  Jfare  Island,  Cal.,  for  treatment. 

J.  D.  Mamchestkb,  assistant  snrgeon.  Detached  from  the 
"Petrel"  when  put  out  of  commission,  and  ordered  to  the 
"Princeton." 

W.  R.  Carton,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Ordered  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  to  report  to  the  Surgeon  General  April 
29,  for  a  course  of  Instruction  at  the  Naval  Museum  of  Hygiene 
and  Medical  School. 

F.  M.  FUBLON,  paased  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Suigery,  navy  department,  April 
29,  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  Surgeon  Gfeneral  for  course  of 
instruction  at  the  Naval  Museum  of  Hygiene  and  Medical 
School. 

P.  T.  Dksskn,  assistant  surgeon,  yrben  discharged  from 
treatment  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Norfolk,  Va.,  granted  sick 
leave  for  two  months. 

C.  F.  Rbtmoldb,  pharmacist.  Detached  from  the  "Han- 
cock" April  29,  and  ordered  to  tlie  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island. 
Cal.,  for  duty  in  the  Medicine  and  Surgery  storehouse  of  that 
yard. 


80CIBTT  NOTICES. 

Thb  Amkrican  Boentgen  Eat  Societt.  —  The  sixth 
annual  meetingof  the  American  Roentgen  Ray  Society  will  be 
held  at  JohnsHopklns  University,  Baltimore,  Sept.  28, 29  and 
30.  The  papers  of  the  meeting  for  the  first  dav  will  deal  with 
x-ray  diagnosis  and  those  of  ue  second  and  third  days  will  be 
therapeanc  There  will  also  be  an  evening  exhibit  of  lantern 
slides  which  promises  to  be  extremely  interesting.  The  Belve- 
dere Hotel  has  been  selected  as  headquarters. 

Russell  H.  Booos,  Secretary, 

Boston  Societt  for  Medical  Improvement.  —  There 
will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Societv  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment in  John  Ware  Hall.  Medical  Library,  on  Monday,  May 
16,  at  8.16  P.M.  Dr.  J. Collins  Warren  will  speak  on  Epochs  In 
the  History  of  Medicine  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon.  All 
members  of  the  profession  are  invited  to  be  present. 

A.  E.  Stone,  M.D.,  Secretary 


RECENT  DEATHS. 

Dr.  William  Edwards,  superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Kalamazoo,  died  last  week  at  Ann 
Arbor.  He  had  for  many  years  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  study  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 


WiLUAM  Babnabd  Wabbxn,  M.D.,  1UC.8J3.,  died  la 
Groton,  April  29, 1906,  aged  fifty-one  yeara. 

John  H.  Hinton,  M.D.,  a  prominent  physieiaB  and  soigeon 
of  New  Toirk,  died  on  April  96,  after  an  iDiiess  of  two  UMiitha. 
He  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1827,  and  waa  gndnated  froa 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1882;  after  which  he 
spent  two  years  In  study  in  Germany.  He  waa  viaitloic  aarnoa 
to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  the  New  York  Ere  UHlMBr 
Infirmary  .and  for  manyyeara  was  associated  with  tbe  emineBt 
surgeon,  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post.  The  absolute  trust  with  which 
Dr.  HInton  was  regarded  made  him  a  typical  financial  oflioer, 
and  during  his  entire  career  he  gave  his  efllcient  aervleea  la 
tbe  most  unselfish  manner.  Among  the  medical  aocielies  e( 
which  he  was  treasurer  were  the  New  York  Patboiocieal 
Society,  tbe  New  York  County  Medical  Association,  and  the 
Society  for  tbe  Aid  of  Widowa  and  Orphans  of  Medteal  Men. 
For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  had  retired  from  active  praetie^ 
but  he  always  retained  a  warm  interest  in  the  medical  ana 
other  societies  with  which  he  was  connected.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  New  York  State  and  County  Medical  Asso- 
ciations and  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  Greater  City  of 
New  York.  He  was  also  devoted  to  art  and  literature.  He 
was  a  well-known  book  collector,  and  bad  one  of  the  beat 
private  libraries  in  New  York.  His  funeral  servlcea  were  hdd 
on  April  28,  at  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  ("the little 
church  around  the  corner") ,  of  which  he  was  for  a  considerable 
time  a  vestryman. 

Hiram  Barber,  M.D.,  died  at  hia  home  at  Oasining  on  the 
Hudson  on  April  21,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  yeara.  Ha  fUhs 
served  In  the  War  of  1812  and  his  grudtather  in  the  Ravoln- 
ttonary  War.  Dr.  Barber  had  been  a  member  of  tbe  New 
York  LegiBlatare,  surgeon  to  the  New  York  City  Park  Depart- 
ment, and  physician  to  Sing  Sing  prison. 


APPOINTMBNTS. 

Dr.  L.  Pierce  Clabk  of  New  York  has  been  appointed 
consulting  nenrologlst  at  the  Craig  Colony  for  Spileptiiea. 

Mr.  a.  Shdman  haa  again  been  ra-appointed  as  a  tnistee  ol 
the  Boston  Ci^  Hospital. 

Db.  8.  H.  Durgin  has  been  appointed  a  membw  of  the 
Boston  Board  of  Health. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

The  Early  Diagnosis  of  Pulmonary  Tnberculoais.  Cireolar 
issued  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health.    1906. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Bodiesler, 
Minn.,  for  the  Year  19M. 

Treatment  of  Intracapsular  Fractures  of  the  Femur.  By  a 
New  Method.    By  T.  J.  Maxwell,  M.D.    ReprinL 

Remarks  on  Appendicitis.    By  Parker  Syms,  M.D.    Beptint. 

Diagnosis  of  Cholecystitis  and  Cholelithiaaia.  By  Paifcw 
Syms,  M.D.    Reprint. 

Prostatic  Obstruction  to  Urination.  When  to  Operate  and 
How  to  Operate.    By  Parker  Syms,  M.D.    Reprint. 

Lehrbuch  der  KInderkrankheiten  fBr  Arzte  und  Studirende 
von  Dr.  Adolph  Baginsky.  Leipzig:  Veriag  von  S.  HirseL 
1906. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Dermatok>gical  AsaoriaHoa 
at  its  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Niagara  lUb, 
N.Y.,  June  2  and  8, 1904. 

Ninety-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Tmateea  of  tbe  TIf  isasi  lis 
setts  General  Hospital.  Inchiding  tbe  General  Honital  is 
Boston,  The  McLean  Hospital  and  tlie  Convalescent  Home  k 
Waverley.    1904. 

Gynecology,  Medical  and  Snigical.  Ontlinea  for  Dtudenli 
and  Practitioners.  Bv  Henry  J.  Qairigaea,  AJL,  M.D. 
Illustrated.  Philadelphia  and  London :  J.  B.  Upplneott  Co. 
1906. 


Studies  In  the  Psychology  of  Sex.    Sexual  Selection  in 
By  Havelock  Ellis.    Philadelphia:    F.   A.   Davia   Company. 
1906. 

Albuminuric  Retinitis.  By  L.  Webater  FOx,  A.M.,  MJ>. 
Reprint. 

Saccharine  Saline  Iniections  in  Ophthalmic  Practice.  (So- 
dium-Benzoyl-Sulphonfc.)  By  L.  Webster  Fox,  A.  M.,  ILD. 
Reprint. 

Contraction  of  the  Ylnial  Field;  a  Symptom  of  Anaalbesii 
of  the  Retina  in  Children.  By  L.  Webster  Fox,  AM.,  MJ>. 
Reprint. 

The  Third  Report  of  the  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Cuwer 
Commission  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.    Boaton.    1908. 

Fifth  Annual  Reoort  of  the  Work  of  the  Cancer  laboratory 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health.  Oondoeted  at 
the  Gratwick  Beaearch  Laboratory,  University  of  Boflkle. 
For  the  Year  1908-1.   Albany.    1901. 
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INFECTIONS  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  TRACT 
WITH  INFLUENZA  BACILLI  AND  OTHER 
ORGANISMS,  THEIR  CLINICAL  AND  PATHO- 
LOGICAL SIMILARITY,  AND  CONFUSION 
WITH   TUBERCULOSIS.* 

■T  naikmicK  t.  iabo,  if.i>.,  boitok, 
Phyiaan  to  OtO-PaHmOt,  MamadatMtU  Omtnl  HonUai;  A—iMt- 
mU  in  CUniooi  Jf  (dietiM,  Harvanl  Mtdieal  SAooL 

I.       SUBSEQUENT    HISTORIES     OF     THE    CASES    OF 
INFLUENZA  BBPORTBD  IN   1902. 

Two  and  one  half  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
a  report  *  was  published  on  29  cases  of  infection 
with  influenza  baciUi.  I  have  been  able  to  follow 
19  of  these  cases  (S  acute  and  11  chronic  cases). 

Of  the  8  acute  cases,  4  recovered  without  sub- 
sequent symptoms,  3  have  had  relapses,  but  no 
steady  cough.  One  case,  of  bronchopneumonia 
in  1902,  has  continued  to  cough  with  signs  of  a 
localized  process  at  the  right  base  behind. 

Of  the  11  chronic  cases,  one  recovered,  two 
died,  one  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  the  second  of 
"  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema "  and  8 
continue  to  cough  with  persistence  of  influenza 
bacilli  in  their  sputum. 

In  five  acute  and  in  two  chronic  cases,  tubercu- 
losis might  have  been  suspected  clinically  from 
the  locs^ation  of  the  pulmonary  signs,  at  the 
right  base  in  two  (Acute  cases  1  and  8),  at  the 
left  base  in  one  (Chronic  case  3),  throughout  the 
left  Ixmg  in  one  (Acute  case  3)  and  at  one  or  both 
apices  in  3  (Acute  cases  2  and  4;  and  Chronic 
case  2).  In  their  clinical  course,  observed  now 
for  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  years,  they  are 
unlike  tuberculosis  and  no  tubercle  bacilli  have 
been  found  in  their  sputum 

The  cases  are  described  in  more  detail  below: 

A.  Acute  Caset.  —  Of  the  11  acute  cases  of 
infection  with  influenza  bacilli,  one  (Case  6,  Acute 
cases)  could  not  be  followed.  Two  (Cases  9  and 
11)  died.    Their  death  was  reported  in  1902. 

The  remaining  8  cases  have  been  followed. 

Onset:  The  duration  of  the  cough  before  they 
came  under  observation  was  from  one  to  three 
weeks.  In  all  the  symptoms  were  of  acute 
catarrh  of  the  respiratory  tract,  with  fever,  chilli- 
ness or  actual  chills,  headache,  general  pains, 
anorexia,  nausea  or  vomiting  and  a  varying  degree 
of  prostration. 

Coimse :  The  further  progress  of  the  cases  may 
be  conveniently  sketched  under  three  groups : 

(o)  Complete  recovery:  Four  patients  (Cases 
2,  4,  5,  and  8,  Acute  cases)  have  remained  well 
since  the  acute  attack.  In  one  patient  (Case  5, 
Acute  cases)  physical  examination  during  the 
acute  attack  in  1902  was  negative.  The  three 
remaining  patients  had  signs  of  localized  bron- 
chitis. In  one  (Case  2,  Acute  cases)  there  were 
r&les  at  both  apices;  in  a  second  (Case  4,  Acute 
cases),  at  both  apices  and  in  the  left  back;  in  a 
third  (Case  8,  Acute  cases),  at  the  right  base. 

*From  the  (3iiiieoj»tholoniiiiJ  Lsbormtory  of  the  Maaaaohuaetta 
Oenanl  HoanitaLJ.  B.  Wri^t,  Direotor. 

>  Lord,  F.  T.:  ElevBn  Aeuto  and  Bigfataen  Chronio  Caaea  of  Influ- 
enaa.    Bobton  UedicaIi  ahs  Suboicai.  JotnsiuJ^  Dw.  18,  1902. 


No  tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  their  sputum. 

ELcamination  of  the  lungs  of  these  four  patients 
in  the  fall  of  1903  was  negative.  One  patient 
(Case  5,  Acute  cases)  was  lost  track  of  after  1903. 
liCtters  received  in  March,  1905,  from  the  re- 
maining three  patients  state  that  they  have  had 
no  symptoms  and  consider  themselves  well. 

It  is  of  interest  that  two  of  these  patients 
(Cases  2  and  8,  Acute  cases)  were  treated  in  the 
fall  of  1902  at  institutions  for  the  cure  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

(6)  Relapse  or  reinfection:  Three  patients 
(Cases  3,  7  and  10,  Acute  cases)  have  had  recur- 
rences of  catarrhal  symptoms  since  the  attack  in 
1902.  (1)  One  patient  (Case  3,  Acute  cases) 
had  signs  of  bronchitis  limited  to  the  left  lung 
in  1902.  His  cough  lasted  for  two  weeks  after 
the  last  note  in  1902.  He  states  that  he  has 
had  frequent  colds,  but  no  steady  cough  since 
the  attack.  Examination  of  his  lungs  in  March, 
1905,  was  negative.  (2)  In  a  second  patient, 
(Case  7,  Acute  cases)  there  were  signs  of  diffuse 
bronchitis  in  1902.  Catarrhal  symptoms  re- 
curred in  the  fall  of  1903  and  lasted  for  six  months. 
Examination  of  the  limgs  at  this  time  also  showed 
diffuse  bronchitis.  The  sputum,  examined  Nov. 
22,  1903,  showed  no  tubercle  bacilli.  Cultures 
demonstrated  100  colonies  of  influenza  bacilli, 
16  colonies  of  micrococcus  catarrhalis  and  6  col- 
onies of  staphylococcus  albus.  Again  in  the 
fall  of  1904,  he  had  a  third  attack  of  acute  res- 
piratory infection  from  which  he  recovered  in 
two  months.  He  has  since  been  well.  The  last 
report  was  received  in  March,  1905.  (3)  The 
remaining  patient  (Case  10,  Acute  cases)  also 
had  diffuse  bronchitis  in  1902.  He  had  a  slight 
cough  again  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1903. 
Examination  of  his  lungs  was  negative.  The 
sputum  showed  no  tubercle  bacilli.  On  culti- 
vation, Nov.  22,  1903,  100  colonies  of  influenza 
bacilli,  80  colonies  of  micrococcus  catarrhalis 
and  3  colonies  of  staphylococcus  aureus  were 
found.  A  letter  received  in  March,  1905,  states 
that  he  has  since  been  well. 

(c)  Development  of  chronic  cough  from  the 
acute  attack:  The  remaining  patient  is  of  espe- 
cial interest  since  he  illustrates  the  persistence 
of  symptoms  from  an  acute  attack. 

F.  P.,  thirty-nine,  a  medium-sized,  muscular  man, 
entered  the  service  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Fitz,  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  on  Aug.  19,  1902.  Ten  days 
before  entrance  he  b^an  to  oou^,  was  chilly  and  fdt 
indisposed  to  work.  After  keeping  about  for  four 
days,  he  went  to  bed  because  of  more  severe  cough, 
dy^nea  and  general  discomfort.  His  sputum  during 
this  time  was  profuse,  greenish  and  at  times  bloody 
after  a  severe  ooughine  spell. 

Examination  of  the  lungs  showed  medium  and  coarse 
moist  r&les  throu^out,  but  most  numerous  at  the 
right  base  behind. 

The  temperature,  which  was  102°  at  entrance,  ran 
an  irregular  course,  with  evening  remissions  and  morn- 
ing rises,  and  remtuned  normal  only  after  twenty-six 
days.  Influenza  bacUli  were  present  in  enormous 
numbers  in  the  sputum,  and  repeated  examination 
fuled  to  reveal  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  patient  has  continued  to  cough,  and  examination 
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has  shown  r&les  persistently  localized  at  the  right 
base,  below  the  an^e  of  the  scapula  and  to  tiie  verte- 
bral side  of  the  post-axillary  line. 

Examination  of  the  patient  and  his  sputum  was 
made  on  Nov.  10,  1903,  Feb.  25,  March  30,  Oct.  24, 
1904,  and  Feb.  28,  1905.  Tubercle  bacilli  have  never 
been  found.  Influenza  bacilli  have  been  inconstantly 
present  and  mixed  with  other  organisms.  They  were 
demonstrated  by  culture  in  the  specimens  of  Nov.  10, 
1903,  Feb.  25,  1904,  and  Feb.  28,  1905,  but  were  not 
found  in  the  remaining  examinations. 

In  the  two  and  one-half  years  since  the  acute 
attack,  the  patient  has  gained  47  lbs.  in  wei^t. 
He  feels  perfectly  well,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cough. 

The  persistence  of  r&les  at  the  right  base  in  this 

Eatient  suggests  that  this  was  the  site  of  an  undetected 
ronchopneumonia.  It  seems  probable  that  small 
abscesses  resulted  from  the  cellular  infiltration  of  the 
lung,  with  later  the  development  of  induration  and 
perhaps  also  bronchi-ectasis. 

B.  Chronic  Cases.  —  Of  the  18  cases  of  chronic 
infection  with  influenza  bacilli  reported  in  1902, 
11  have  been  followed. 

(a)  Death,  two  caaes.  (1)  Autopsy  1,037. 
(Case  17,  Chronic  cases.) 

E.  D.,  a  poorly  nourished  woman  of  sixty-two  entered 
the  Channing  Home  Oct.  16,  1901,  with  a  history  of 
cough  for  forty-four  years.  She  was  under  observa- 
tion until  her  death  from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  March 
16,  1903.  Clinically  the  case  presented  signs  of  diffuse 
bronchitis  and  emphysema,  with  probable  bronchi- 
ectasis. 

Influenza  bacilli  were  present  in  large  numbers  in 
her  sputum  at  each  of  some  30  to  40  examinations.  No 
tubercle  bacilli  could  be  found. 

Autopsy  (by  Dr.  Oscar  Richardson).  The  lungs 
showed  Effuse  bronchi-ectasis,  in  places  leading  into 
small  abscess  cavities.  Ihe  largest  of  these  abscess 
cavities  was  about  2}  cm.  in  greatest  diameter. 
In  several  places  in  each  lung  were  areas  of  chronic 
interstitial  pneumonia,  the  largest  measuring  3  cm. 
in  diameter.  Throughout  these  dense  areas  were 
small  foci  of  piuiilent  softening.  In  the  tissues  of  the 
apical  portion  of  one  lung  there  was  a  small  fibro-cal- 
careous  mass  about  2  cm.  in  greatest  diameter  and  in 
the  lower  lobe  of  the  same  lung  a  small  similar  nodule 
about  3  cm.  in  greatest  dimension.  Microscopical 
examination  showed  no  evidence  of  caseation.  No 
tuberculosis  was  found  with  the  exception  of  the 
obsolete  nodules  above  mentioned. 

The  case  is  of  interest  not  merely  from  the  per- 
sistence of  influenza  bacilli  with  other  organisms 
in  the  sputum  for  a  period  of  seventeen  months, 
but  also  shows  that  long  continued  cough  may 
be  due  to  infection  with  other  organisms  than 
the  tubercle  bacillus. 

(2)  The  second  patient  (Case  19,  Chronic 
cases)  had  had  a  cough  with  asthmatic  parox- 
ysms for  nineteen  months  before  entrance, 
Oct.  30,  1902.  Influenza  bacilli  persisted  in 
his  sputum  for  one  month.  At  this  time  he 
showed  diffuse  bronchitis.  Curschman  spirals 
and  mononuclear  eosinophiles  were  found  in 
his  sputum,  the  purulent  character  of  which 
gave  place  to  a  mucoid,  glassy,  tenacious  expec- 
toration. The  asthmatic  paroxysms  recurred 
at  intervals.    When  seen  on  Dec.  2,  1903,  no 


influenza  bacilli  could  be  fotmd.  He  died  in 
January,  1905,  of  "  chronic  bronchitis  and 
emphysema." '    No  autopsy  was  obtained. 

(b)  Recovery:  One  case.  One  of  the  chronic 
cases  (Case  6,  Chronic  cases),  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
who  had  had  a  cough  for  five  or  six  years  before 
entrance  in  September,  1902,  continued  to  cough 
until  the  spring  of  1903.  Influenza  bacilli  were 
foimd  in  his  sputum  for  two  months  during  the 
fall  of  1902.  At  this  time  examination  of  his 
chest  showed  diffuse  bronchitis.  He  was  last 
seen  in  the  fall  of  1903,  having  had  a  recurrence 
of  catarrhal  symptoms  for  two  months.  Exam- 
ination of  his  chest  was  negative.  No  influenza 
bacilli  could  be  found  in  his  sputum. 

(c)  Continuance  of  symptoms  and  influenza 
bacilli:  The  remaining  eight  patients  (Cases 
2,  3,  4,  7, 10,  11,  12  and  16,  Chronic  cases)  have 
continued  to  cough  since  they  were  first  seen  in 
1902. 

Onset:  Their  history  states  that  they  had 
coughed  for  from  eight  months  to  fifteen  years 
before  they  came  under  observation.  In  two 
cases  (Cases  2  and  3,  Chronic  cases)  they  defi- 
nitely date  their  disease  from  an  attack  of 
"grippe";  in  the  remaining  cases  the  onset 
seems  to  have  been  insidious  and  without  rela- 
tion to  an  acute  attack. 

Physical  examination:  Diffuse  bronchitis  has 
been  constantly  present  in  six  cases.  In  one 
(Case  2,  Chronic  cases),  examination  has  usually 
been  negative,  but  at  times  a  few  r&les  have  been 
heard  at  both  apices,  back  and  front.  They  ail 
show  moderate  or  extreme  emphysema.  The 
suspicion  is  strong  that  they  have  diffuse  bron- 
chi-ectasis and  in  places  indurative  pneumonia 
with  abscess  formation. 

Sputum:  Their  sputum  has  remained  con- 
stantly the  same,  —  abundant,  purulent,  and  con- 
taining great  numbers  of  influenza  bacUli,  mixed 
with  other  organisms.  Though  thus  constantly 
mixed  the  influenza  bacilli  have  always  predomi- 
nated.    No  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found. 

Course:  These  eight  cases  show  no  matoial 
change  since  they  fiurst  came  under  observation. 
Their  cough  improves  somewhat  each  summer 
to  return  with  equal  intensity  in  the  winter. 
They  are  still  at  the  same  occupation  in  which 
they  were  engaged  when  first  seen. 

Period  of  observation:  Two  patients  (Cases 
4  and  7,  Chronic  cases)  were  followed  for  one 

?'eat.  One  patient  (Case  2,  Chronic  cases)  was 
ollowed  for  two  years.  Five  patients  (Cases  3, 
10,  11,  12,  and  16,  Chronic  cases)  were  followed 
for  two  and  one-half  years  and  are  still  under 
observation. 

One  of  these  cases  (Case  3,  Chronic  cases) 
deserves  special  mention  from  the  occurrence  <rf 
frequent  attacks  of  hemoptysis. 

E.  H.,  a  bright,  well  developed  girl  of  eleven,  first 
came  under  observation  Aug.  23,  1902.  She  has  a 
history  of  cough  since  two  years  of  age.  During  the 
nine  years  which  have  elapsed  since  then  she  has  daily 
expectorated  large  amounts  of  greenish,  slightly  tena- 
cious sputum,  with  a  foul  odor.    She  is  short  of  breath 

'Death  oertificate.  State  Htnue. 
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only  after  exertion.  There  is  no  complaint  of  chill, 
fever  or  night  sweats. 

She  has  been  a  faithful  attendant  at  the  Out-Patient 
Clinic.  Repeated  examination  of  her  chest  has  shown 
moderate  emphysema  and  occasional  diffuse  bron- 
chitis. There  is  sli^t  relative  dullness  at  the  left  base 
over  an  area  about  the  size  of  the  hand,  below  the 
angle  of  the  left  scapula.  In  this  region,  the  respira- 
tion is  bronchovesicular,  the  vocal  and  tactile  fremitus 
diminished.  Crepitant  rflles  have  been  constantly 
present,  limited  in  extent  to  this  location.  An  x-ray 
affords  no  evidence  of  changes  at  this  place. 

The  patient  spent  the  summer  of  1903  at  the  State 
Hospital  at  Tewksbury,  6:0m  which  Dr.  A.  K.  Drake 
wrote  that  while  there  her  temperature  was  "  practi- 
cally normal  all  of  the  time  "  and  her  sputum  "  con- 
stantly negative  for  tubercle  bacilli."  Under  their 
out-door  treatment,  she  gained  12  lbs.  and  her  cough 
was  much  improved. 

Examination  of  her  q>uttmi  Aug.  23,  Sept.  3,  Sept. 
21,  Oct.  22,  Nov.  17,  and  Dec.  19,  1902,  and  Jan.  15, 
Nov.  15,  Dec.  5  and  6,  1903,  and  Nov.  5,  Nov.  19  and 
Dec.  20,  1904,  showed  influenza  bacilli  in  great  num- 
bers, both  in  fresh  specimens  and  in  culture,  mixed 
with  other  organisms.  No  tubercle  bacilli  or  actino- 
myces  were  found. 

On  her  return  from  Tewksbury  in  1903,  she  had 
two  small  hemorrhages,  with  the  loss  of  about  a  tea- 
nxx>nful  of  blood.  At  intervals  of  several  months 
these  small  hemorrhages  have  recurred. 

She  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  the  service  of 
Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck  on  Dec.  5,  1903,  for  an  injection  of 
tuberculin.  After  two  days  in  the  hospital,  during 
which  her  temperature  was  found  normal  on  a  four- 
hQurly  chart,  she  was  given  4  mgm.  of  tuberculin,  with- 
out a  reaction  in  forty-eight  hours  on  a  two  hour 
chart.  This  was  followed  by  the  injection  of  7  mgm. 
with  a  like  negative  result. 

It  is  thought  that  the  favorable  clinical  course 
in  these  cases  makes  it  highly  improbable  that 
they  ever  suffered  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
The  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  still  further  con- 
firms this  supposition.  In  the  presence  in  their 
sputum  of  organisms  which  can,  I  think,  with 
a  fair  degree  of  certainty  be  shown  by  autopsy 
to  be  capable  of  setting  up  permanent  pulmo- 
nary changes,  their  clinicu  course  can  be  ade- 
quately explained. 

U.      PREVALENCE    OF    INFLUENZA    BACILU    APART 
FROM  EPIDEBOCS. 

Between  August,  1902,  and  January,  1904,  186 
sputa  were  examined  from  cases  coming  to  the 
Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  The  cases  were  unselected, 
except  to  exclude  from  the  investigation  those 
patients  in  whom  tubercle  bacilli  were  found. 
ClinicfJly  they  were  suffering  from  acute  or 
chronic  disease  of  the  respiratory  tract,  for  the 
most  part  bronchitis. 

In  110  (59%)  of  the  186  cases  organisms  hav- 
ing the  morphology  and  staining  reaction  of 
influensa  bacilli  were  seen  in  varying  numbers. 
In  56  cases  (30%  of  all  those  investigated)  the 
oi^anisms  were  shown  by  culture  to  conform  in 
all  respects  to  the  bacilli  described  by  Pfeiffer 
in  1892*  and  regarded  by  him  as  the  cause  of 

'  Pfeillcr:  Die  Aetiologid  da  Infloenis,  Zeit.  f .  Hygiene,  13,  1893. 


epidemic  influenza.  In  47  cases  (25%  of  all 
investigated)  the  influenza  bacilli  were  in  over- 
whelming numbers.  In  these  cases,  however, 
varying  numbers  of  micrococcus  catarrhaUs, 
pneumococci,  pyogenic  cocci,  pseudo-pneumo- 
cocci,  bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus,  etc.,  were 
usually  found  with  the  influenza  bacilli  on  the 
blood  agar  tubes.  Very  rarely,  the  sputum  first 
washed  in  sterile  bouillon  or  salt  solution  showed 
on  cultivation  no  other  oi^anisms  than  influenza 
baciUi.  As  the  technique  improved,  influenza 
bacilli  were  found  in  a  somewhat  larger  propor- 
tion of  cases,  so  that  their  presence  in  only  30% 
of  the  cases  probably  places  the  number  too 
low. 

The  cases  showing  influenza  bacilli  in  the  spu- 
tum were  quite  evenly  distributed  over  the 
eighteen  months  during  which  the  investigation 
was  pursued.  We  had  no  epidemic  of  acute 
disease  of  the  respiratory  tract  during  this  time, 
and  the  186  cases  represent  merely  a  part  of  the 
normal  number  of  cases  with  respiratory  symp- 
toms constantly  seeking  admission. 

ni.      RESPIRATORY    INFECTION    WITH    OTHER 
ORQANIBMS. 

A  record  was  kept  of  the  different  organisms 
and  their  relative  proportion  in  the  186  speci- 
mens examined. 

Mixed  infections:  In  120  cases  (64%)  of  the 
186  investigated  the  presence  of  two  or  more 
organisms  was  noted  in  the  specimens.  Among 
the  more  important  organisms  identified  in  these 
mixed  infections  were  influenza  bacilli,  micro- 
coccus catarrhalis,  the  pyogenic  cocci,  pneumo- 
cocci, bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus  and  the  peeudo- 
pneumococcus. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  follow  the  mixed 
infections  to  their  termination. 

Pure  infections:  In  66  (36%)  of  the  186  cases 
investigated  one  organism  so  far  predominated 
that  it  could  fairly  be  classed  as  representing 
an  infection  with  one  group. 

Of  these  66  cases  of  comparatively  pure  infec- 
tion, the  presence  of  influenza  bacilli  in  47  com- 
prised the  largest  number.  Organisms  resem- 
bling pneumococci  were  found  in  70%  of  the 
cases,  but  were  represented  as  a  pure  infection 
in  only  eight. 

The  micrococcus  catarrhalis  was  found  as  a 
practically  pure  infection  in  5  cases. 

The  bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus  and  the 
pseudo-pneuraococcus  were  each  represented  as 
a  pure  infection  in  three  cases. 

In  general  the  organisms  did  not  remain  un- 
mixed in  the  sputum  for  long  periods.  While 
at  the  first  examination  one  group  was  almost 
solely  represented,  it  was  noted  that  the  later 
examination  of  the  sputum  from  the  same  case 
frequently  showed  that  contamination  had  taken 
place.  Sharp  distinctions  in  the  pathogenic 
power  of  different  organisms  in  the  sputum 
cannot  be  drawn  and  the  symptoms  in  any  given 
case  must  be  regarded  as  due  to  infection  with 
the  different  organisms  found,  without  emphasis 
on  any  one  infecting  group. 
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IV.      CUNICAIi    BIMILABITY    OF    INFECTION    WITH 
INFLUENZA  BACILLI  AND  WITH  OTHER 
ORGANISMS. 

It  was  hoped  that  by  dividing  the  respiratory 
infections  into  groups,  according  to  the  pre- 
dominance or  exclusive  presence  of  one  variety 
of  organisms,  that  some  clinical  difference  in  the 
course  and  termination  of  the  different  cases 
might  be  obtained. 

The  pneumococcus  infections  may  be  selected 
for  comparison  with  the  infections  with  influenza 
bacilli. 

These  eight  cases  of  infection  with  pneumo- 
cocci  gave  a  history  of  cough  for  from  one  to  five 
weeks  before  entrance. 

In  their  onset  they  presented  no  difference 
from  the  cases  of  acute  infection  with  influenza 
bacilli,  beginning  with  catarrhal  symptoms,  with 
or  without  fever  and  prostration.  The  general 
symptoms  were  as  severe  as  in  the  infections  with 
influenza  bacilli. 

Examination  was  negative  in  three  cases.  Of 
the  remaining  five  there  were  signs  of  diffuse 
bronchitis  in  one,  and  localized  brpnchitis  in 
four:  In  one  at  the  right  apex,  in  a  second  at  the 
left  apex  and  throughout  the  left  back,  in  the 
third  at  the  right  apex  and  the  right  axilla  and 
in  the  fourth  at  the  right  axilla. 

I  was  able  to  follow  five  of  the  cases  to  their 
termination.  In  three  the  physical  examination 
was  negative.  In  one  the  bronchitis  was  diffuse 
and  in  the  last  case,  the  r&les  were  confined  to 
the  left  back  and  the  left  apex.  No  tubercle 
bacilli  could  be  found  in  their  sputum. 

They  were  well  and  without  cough  in  from 
six  to  twelve  weeks  (four  within  eight  weeks). 

I  was  unable  to  follow  the  five  cases  of  micro- 
coccus catarrhalis  infection  to  their  termination. 
Of  132  cases  investigated  by  Ghon,  Pfeiffer  and 
Sederl  *  this  organism  was  identified  in  81  (59%). 
In  only  one  case  was  it  found  alone.  In  five 
other  cases,  though  associated  with  other  bacte- 
ria, it  was  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  the  process. 

In  the  one  case  in  which  the  organism  was  in 
pure  culture  it  was  isolated  from  the  bronchial 
pus  after  death  from  diffuse  bronchitis.  In  the 
remaining  five  cases,  the  acute  onset  of  the  dis- 
ease dated  from  a  few  weeks  to  one  day  before 
entrance.  The  respiratory  symptoms  began  with 
the  usual  disturbances  accompanying  an  acute 
infection. 

Examination  showed  diffuse  or  local  bronchitis 
and  bronchopneumonia.  In  two  cases  the  reso- 
lution of  the  pulmonary  solidification  took  place 
slowly,  not  bein^  complete  in  one  untU  more 
than  a  month  had  elapsed. 

The  sputum  showed  enormous  numbers  of 
micrococcus  catarrhalis  with  a  few  pneumococci 
and  pyogenic  cocci ;  influenza  bacilli  were  present 
in  two  cases.     No  tubercle  bacilli  were  found. 

In  one  case  the  cough  lasted  for  over  four 
months,  the  remaining  patients  were  discharged, 
well,  within  six  weeks. 

•Ohon,  Pfeiffer  and  Sederl:    Der  Hikroeoeeiu  CatarriialiB   (R. 
Pfeiffer)  ab  KrankheitwrreaBr.    Zeit.  I.  Idiii.  mad.  44,  1902,  p.  277. 


Concerning  the  clinical  picture,  Sederl  con- 
cludes that  it  has  nothing  characteristic.  "  It  is 
most  Uke  infection  with  influenza  bacilli  and 
pneumococci  and  might,  not  infrequently,  be 
confused  with  them,  especially  the  former,  since 
only  an  exact  bacteriological  investigation  will 
permit  of  their  differentiation." 

(To  bt  eontinued.) 


PERFORATED  DUODENAL  AND  GASTRIC 
ULCERS :  A  REPORT  OF  TWO  CASES : 
OPERATION:  RECOVERY. 

BT  CBABUW  L.  aOIIDDBB,  II.D.,  BOITOH, 
Yititine  Survam  to  Ih*  Ua—aekuieUt  Ora*ra{  BctpUoL 

Case  I.  Mr.  J.  McE.  Dytpeptia  for  ymra.  Sud- 
den tevere  epigastric  pain.  Operation,  doeure  of  a 
perforated  gaUrie  vktr.  Reeooery.  Subsequent  potU- 
rior  gastro-enteroslomy.    Recovery. 

A  patient  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Day  and  Dr.  Healey  of  New- 
buryport.  Thirty-^our  years  old.  SiD|^e.  For  MMiie 
years  the  patient  had  had  attacks  of  mdigestion  and 
dyspepsia,  and  two  years  ago  he  was  in  bed  with  an 
attack  of  what  was  called  gastritis.  To-day,  July  1, 
1904,  while  at  work  La  an  iron  foundiy,  he  was  mddaalj, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  seized  with  abdmninal 
pain,  referred  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  He  was  sem 
by  Dr.  Day  within  one-half  hour  of  this  attack  of  pain, 
and  taken  immediately  to  the  ho^itaL  Tlie  maa 
had  a  temperature  of  97°,  pulse  64,  and  respiration 
32.  Hia  facies  was  not  partictilarly  peritonitic.  His 
tongue  was  moist,  his  abdomen  was  hard  and  board- 
like, the  muscles  were  rigidly  contracted.  He  was  most 
tender  over  the  seat  of  the  initial  pain  in  the  ^igas- 
trium,  and  all  the  pain  was  referred  to  the  ^igastrium, 
although  he  spoke  of  being  sore  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  abdomen.    He  had  not  vomited. 

Operation:  Abdominal  section  throu^  the  li^t 
rectus  abdominis  muscle.  A  yellowish,  thin,  pea- 
soup  material  was  present  in  the  abdomen,  linuted 
largely  to  the  rif^t  side.  The  pylorus  presented,  with 
a  perforation  upon  the  gastric  side  on  the  anterior 
surface,  the  size  of  the  lead  of  a  lead  pencil.  There 
was  no  gas  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Gas  came  from 
the  perforation  as  it  was  manipulated.  The  pofora- 
tion  had  a  punched-out  look.  There  was  no  fat  necro- 
sis visible.  The  gall  bladder  was  normal  in  i^pearanee. 
There  was  an  indurated  margin  about  the  perforation 
half  an  inch  in  width.  The  perforation  was  closed 
with  three  Pagenstecker  mattress  sutures.  A  bit  of 
omenttmi  was  folded  over  the  line  of  suture.  (See 
Fig.  1.)  A  suprapubic  incision  was  made.  The 
abdomen  was  washed  thoroughly  with  saline  solutioii. 
Two  tubes  and  a  wick  were  placed  in  the  pdvis  throu^ 
the  suprapubic  opening  and  a  wick  Uuou^  the  lapsr 
rotomy  opening  to  the  line  of  suture  in  ue  stomach. 
Through-and-throu^  silkworm-gut  sutures  partially 
closed  both  incisions.  The  patient  was  in  goml  condi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  operation.  He  made  an  unio- 
teiTupted  and  satiftfactonr  recovery.  All  wicks  were 
removed  on  about  the  fifth  day. 

November,  1904:  Operation  posterior  gastro-oiter- 
ostomy  without  a  loop.    Complete  recovery. 

May,  1905.  The  patient  at  times  complains  of  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  t^igastrium  wfaidi  dis- 
appears after  taking  sodium  bioaroonate  in  emaA  doses. 

Casb  II.  Mr.  F.  P.  D.  Indigestion  for  three  yeort. 
S-udden  epigastric  pain.  Operation,  suture  of  a  per- 
forated duodenal  ulcer.  After  five  uiedes  second  operu- 
tion,  posterior  gastrojejuttostomy.  Complete  reU^  </ 
symptoms. 
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Twenty-^our  yeare  old.  Massachusetta  General 
Horoital,  No.  137,582.  This  num  had  had  indigestion 
for  uiree  years.  Two  days  ago  he  was  seised  suddenly 
with  acute  abdominal  pain  in  the  epigastrium.  Later 
this  pain  became  general.  The  pam  was  at  no  time 
localued  in  the  region  of  the  appendix,  althou^  he 
was  somewhat  sensitive  at  that  spot,  more  sensitive 
there  than  anywhere  else  in  the  abdomen.  The  bowels 
were  constipated.  The  abdomen  was  slightly  dis- 
tended and  the  abdominal  muscles  were  rigid.  There 
was  distinct  spasm  of  both  recti.  There  was  no  mass 
to  be  fdt  and  no  dullness  upon  percussion.  The  tem- 
perature was  100.2°,  the  pulse  80,  the  white  blood 
count  23,000. 

Thinking  that  this  was  probably  a  case  of  appendi- 
citis with  beginning  general  peritonitis,  an  mdsion 
was  made  over  the  appendix.  Free  gastric  contents  were 
found.  The  appendix  was  normal.  There  were  spots 
of  necrosis  in  the  omentum  up  toward  the  stomach. 
The  bowel  was  injected  only  subtly,  but  considerably 
distended.  Upon  following  the  lead  suggested  by  the 
necrosis  of  the  omentum  and  the  fibrin,  which  increased 
in  amount  upward  toward  the  stomach,  a  second 
incision  was  made  in  the  median  line  in  the  epigas- 
trium and  a  perforating  ulcer  in  the  first  part  of  the 
duodeniun  disoovored.  Gas  escaped  from  the  perfo- 
ration, which  was  surrounded  by  fibrin  and  inflamma- 
tory thickening.  The  perforation  was  closed  by 
thne  quilted  sutures  and  iba  sutures  were  covered  by 
an  omental  graft.  The  abdomen  was  washed  clean 
with  normal  salt  solution.  Gauae  wicks  were  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  throu^  the  i^>pendix  ind- 
sion.  One  wide  was  placed  to  the  ri^t  loin  throu^ 
the  appendix  incision.  Another  wick  was  placed 
throu^  the  median  incision  to  the  omental  graft. 
The  wounds  were  dosed  in  part  with  silkworm-gut 
sutures. 

The  patient  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery.  He 
was  nourished  at  first  by  nutrient  enemata  of  pepton- 
iaed  milk,  beef  juice,  egg  and  salt  solution.  The  aver- 
age temperature  was  99°  Fahr.,  the  pulse  about 
80,  the  respiration  at  first  30,  later  16  to  20. 

About  five  weeks  following  this  first  operation  a 
posterior  gastrojejimostomy  without  a  loop  was  done. 
This  operation  was  undertaken  in  order  to  give  the 
ulcers  m  the  duodenum  and  stomach,  should  there  be 
any  other  than  the  one  which  perforated,  the  best 
opportunity  to  heal.  Short  circmting  the  ulcer-bear- 
ii^  area  theoretically  was  indicated.  The  technique 
foBowed  was  that  with  clamp  and  suture.  There  was 
no  rise  of  temperature  attending  the  convalescence 
from  this  operation.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the 
thickened  condition  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  many 
adhefflons  of  the  bowd  to  the  parietes.  Several  of 
these  adhesions  were  divided  and  the  bowd  freed. 

From  tiiia  operation  the  patient  made  an  uninter- 
rupted recovery.  Ten  months  after  the  first  opera- 
tion the  patient  reports  himself  in  good  health. 

I  have  here  recorded  two  cases  of  ulcer  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  canal.  One  case  was  an  ulcer  of 
stomach.  The  other  case  was  an  ulcer  of  the 
duodenum.  Both  ulcers  perforated,  causing  acute 
peritonitis.  The  first  patient  was  operated  upon 
four  hours  after  the  initial  sign  of  perfora- 
tion. The  diagnosis  of  a  perforated  gastric  ulcer 
was  confirmed.  The  second  patient  was  operated 
upon  forty-eight  hours  after  perforation.  It 
was  thought  previous  to  operation  that  the  pa- 
tient had  an  appendicitis  and  a  general  peri- 
tonitis. 

Both  the  ulcers  were  closed  by  sutures.     The 


peritoneal  cavity  in  each  instance  was  quickly 
cleansed  by  salt  flushing  and  wiping.  Cigarette 
and  tube  drains  were  used  for  a  few  days  only  in 
each  case.  Both  patients  recovered.  In  each 
case  at  a  subsequent  time  a  posterior  gastro- 
jejunostomy was  done.  The  anastomosis  was 
made  close  to  the  ligament  of  Treitz.  Both 
cases  recovered  from  the  second  operation  and 
are  well  to-day. 

In  the  case  of  gastric  ulcer  the  diagnosis  was 
based  upon  these  facts:  The  man  was  a  young 
adult  with  a  history  of  indigestion  and  dyspepsia 
for  several  years.  He  had  had  one  previous  at- 
tack of  what  had  been  called  acute  gastritis.  The 
present  sudden  seizure  of  acute  epigastric  and 
abdominal  prostrating  pain,  the  tenderness 
localized  most  noticeably  in  the  epigastric  region, 
the  board-like  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
following  upon  the  above  story  of  chronic  indi- 
gestion, made  the  diagnosis  reasonably  certain. 

In  the  case  of  duodenal  ulcer  it  was  impos- 
sible from  the  meagre  history  to  make  a  definite 
diagnosis  when  the  man  was  presented  for  opera- 
tion. This  man  was  likewise  a  young  adult  and 
had  had  indigestion  for  some  years.  He  was 
attacked  suddenly  with  violent  epigastric  pain. 
The  pfdn  became  general  and  when  he  was  pre- 
sented for  operation  it  was  found  that  the  most 
tender  spot  was  over  the  appendix.  The  abdo- 
men was  distended  and  the  abdominal  muscles 
were  rigid.  The  leucocyte  count  was  23,000. 
He  had  been  ill  forty-eight  hours.  A  diffuse 
peritonitis  was  present.  The  cause  of  the  peri- 
tonitis was  thought  to  be  an  appendicitis.  Oper- 
ation proved  that  this  diagnosis  was  wrong. 

In  considering  these  two  cases  of  acute  per- 
foration of  a  gastric  and  a  duodenal  ulcer  certain 
interesting  questions  arise.  Obviously,  it  may 
be  possilue  to  distinguish  between  an  acutely 
perforating  duodenal  and  gastric  ulcer  if  the 
individual  is  seen  very  soon  after  the  initial 
symptom  of  peritoneal  involvement.  The  first 
case  reported  was  evidently  gastric  because  the 
pain  was  at  the  epigastrium  at  the  outset.  Had 
it  been  duodenal  the  pain  would  have  been 
referred  further  to  the  right.  The  duodenal 
case  was  forty-eight  hours  old  when  seen,  and 
this  lapse  of  time  precluded  the  possibility  of 
distinguishing  it  from  a  peritonitis  of  other  origin. 
Moreover,  the  history  of  the  gastric  case  was 
more  definite  and  clear  than  was  the  history 
of  the  duodenal  case.  After  peritoneal  symp- 
toms become  general  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  a  perforated  duodenal  and  a 
gastric  ulcer  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  history. 

Before  perforation  has  occurred  it  is  possible 
to  diagnose  a  duodenal  ulcer  from  a  gastric  ulcer. 
Up  to  within  a  short  time  this  has  not  been  true, 
but  recently  Moynihan  *  of  Leeds  and  Graham ' 
of  Rochester  have  reported  relatively  large  groups 
of  duodenal  ulcers.  These  groups  afford  valuable 
data.  It  is  evident  that  an  ulcer  of  the  duode- 
num is  not  very  uncommon  and  that  it  may  be 

>  Tranaaotioiu  of  the  CliauaJ  Socwty  of  London,  1902.  Lancet, 
London,  Hareh.  1S04. 

*  Paper  read  before  the  HinnMota  State  Medioal  Aaaooiation, 
June  2, 1004;  and  the  HinneK>ta  Valley  Medioal  Society  Dee.  3, 1902. 
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associated  with  a  gastric  ulcer  in  the  same  patient. 
The  duodenal  iilcer  is  most  commonly  found  in 
the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum.  The  symp- 
toms are  determined  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
history  of  the  case.  That  the  diagnosis  of  duo- 
denal ulcer  may  at  times  be  blind  and  uncertain 
is  true,  especiaUy  if  it  be  complicated  by  gastric 
pyloric  ulcer  or  some  disease  of  the  biliary  pas- 


The  symptoms  characteristic  of  duodenal  ulcer 
are:  ^pu^ostru;  pain,  relieved  by  eating  and  again 
in  evidence  some  two  or  three  hours  later.  Moy- 
nihan  has  called  this  the  "  hunger  pain."  This 
"  hunger  pain  "  is  reUeved  by  vomiting  an  acid 
vomit  and  by  the  belching  of  gas.  In  duodenal 
ulcer  gas  is  far  more  annoying  than  in  cases  of 
gastric  ulcer.  The  type  of  duodenal  ulcer  pain  is 
thought  by  Graham  to  simulate  the  pain  of  gall- 
stone colic  far  more  than  does  the  pain  of  gastric 
ulcer.  The  pain  in  duodenal  ulcer  is  far  more 
intense  than  in  gastric  ulcer.  Vomiting  usually 
occurs  some  time  after  taking  food,  "  delayed 
vomiting  "  (Graham).  Little  food  is  contained  in 
the  vomitus  which  is  often  very  acid  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  temporary  relief  to  the  pain  and  distress. 
Blood  may  be  present  in  the  vomitus,  but  is  more 
often  in  the  stools  (melsna)  in  duodenal  ulcer. 
"  When  the  duodenum  is  involved  the  pain,  gas, 
acidity  and  vomiting  are,  as  a  rule,  more  intense 
than  if  only  pyloric  ulcer  (gastric  side)  is  present, 
and  the  type  of  pain  is  more  apt  to  approach  that 
of  gaUstones."  (Graham.)  From  gallstones  the 
distinction  is  made  by  the  fact  that  in  gallstones 
the  pain  is  more  sudden,  radiates  more  widely, 
is  almost  entirely  non-dependent  upon  food, 
acidity  is  rarely  seen. 

In  the  second  reported  case  a  diagnosis  of 
appendicitis  with  peritonitis  was  made  previous 
to  operation.  This  is  the  most  common  mistake 
made  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  perforated  duodenal 
ulcer.  Moynihan'  has  called  attention  to  the 
reason  for  this  mistake.  It  is  occasioned  by  the 
anatomical  arrangements  of  the  parts  about  the 
duodenum.  The  transverse  colon  directs  the 
escaping  duodenal  fluid  to  the  right  loin.  The 
sulcus  between  the  ascending  colon  and  the  pari- 
etes  is  so  deep  that  the  escaping  gastric  and  duo- 
denal fluids  gravitate  to  the  right  iliac  fossa  and 
the  appendix  region.  (See  Fig.  2.)  In  the  case 
reported  the  greatest  tenderness  was  at  the  point 
where  the  acute  inflammatory  process  was  most 
recent.  The  securing  of  a  most  careful  history 
from  each  patient  will  alone  prevent  this  mistake 
from  being  made. 

Duoden^  ulcers  perforate  in  about  half  of  all 
cases.  The  ulcer  may  perforate  slowly,  sub- 
acutely  or  acutely.  Duodenal  ulcers  are  more 
apt  than  gastric  ulcers  to  exist  in  latent  form 
causing  few  characteristic  symptoms.  These 
facts  which  Moynihan  and  Graham  emphasize 
are  very  evident  from  the  cases  analyzed  by 
them.  Ulcers  perforating  anteriorly  are  less 
likely  to  be  walled  off  by  adhesions  than  ulcers 
perforating  posteriorly. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  and  the 

'Luioet,  Deo.  14,  1901,  p.  1600. 


acutely  perforating  duodenal  ulcer  discovered,  the 
ulcer  should  be  sutured.  Excision  of  the  ulcer 
should  rarely  be  undertaken.  The  peritoneal 
cavity  should  be  cleansed.  This  may  best  be 
done  by  thorough  flushing  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
with  normal  sfdt  solution.  Personally,  I  believe 
that  a  more  thorough  cleansing  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  is  possible  by  flushing  if  a  counter-open- 
injK  is  made  supra-pubically  or  in  the  left  loin. 
Aner  the  flushing  of  the  abdomen  and  the  placing 
of  a  glass  or  rubber  tube  to  the  pelvis  and  to  the 
seat  of  the  sutured  perforation,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  in  the  semi-sitting  poution  of 
Fowler. 

The  question  arises  in  these  cases  of  duodenal 
ulcer,  whether  a  gastro-enterostomy  should  be 
done  at  the  time  of  the  primary  operation.  If 
the  patient  is  very  ill,  if  the  perforation  has 
occurred  a  number  of  hours  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion, it  would  be  unwise  to  do  a  gastro-enter^ 
ostomy.  If  the  patient  is  in  good  condition 
the  prolongation  of  the  operation  for  a  few  mo- 
ments that  the  anastomosis  may  be  made  will 
be  safe.  In  each  of  these  cases  of  ulcer  a 
gastrojejunostomy  was  done  several  weeks  after 
the  original  operation.  In  neither  case  was 
the  pylorus  narrowed.  There  was  no  obstruc- 
tion at  the  pylorus,  and  yet  it  seemed  wise  in 
view  of  clinical  experience  to  use  the  gastro- 
enterostomy to  help  the  ulcer  to  heal.  In  view 
of  the  recent  experience  of  Cannon  and  Blake 
who  find  in  cats  that  after  a  gastro-enterostomy 
with  an  open  pylorus  stomach  contents  do 
not  tend  to  go  through  the  new  stoma,  but 
through  the  pylorus  as  before  operation,  one 
may  well  question  whether  gastro-enterostomy  in 
the  human  subject  when  the  pylorus  is  not 
obstructed  brings  about  its  good  result  because 
of  drainage  or  because  of  some  other  yet  un- 
discovered reason.  Gastro-enterostomy  was 
done  in  these  two  cases  with  the  hope  that  its 
performance  would  facilitate  the  healing  of 
the  ulcer-bearine  area  in  stomach  and  duode- 
num. The  subsequent  story  of  these  cases  and  of 
similar  cases  will  determine  the  wisdom  of  the 
application  of  the  procedure  to  the  conditions 
existing. 


SOME    SUGGESTIONS    IN   REGARD  TO    THE 
DIAGNOSIS  OF  SEMINAL  VESICULITIS. 

BT  BUQH  CASOr,  If .D.,  BORON, 

atrgeoH   U>  Oui'PatimIt,    Uafaduutf    Otrntrat  H—pUml: 

Swrvtim  le  Baptitt  HatpHat. 

By  the  publication  of  Dr.  Fuller's  book  in 
1894,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of 
chronic  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  seminal  vesi- 
cles and  the  relation  of  this  condition  to  chronic 
posterior  urethritis.  While  fully  prepared  to 
admit  that  Dr.  Fuller  did  a  distinct  and  valuable 
service  to  the  profession  in  the  publication  of 
this  work,  it  seems  possible  that  the  impetus  thus 
given  has  carried  the  pendulum  somewhat  too 
far  in  this  direction  and  that  the  diagnosis  fA 
seminal  vesiculitis  is  frequently  made  upon  m- 
sufficient  grounds.    With  a  view  to  determining 
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what  condition  would  justify  the  diagnosis,  this 
investigation  was  begun  three  years  ago. 

It  is  proper  that,  at  the  outset,  we  should 
define  the  term  "vesiculitis."  If  we  adhere 
rigidly  to  the  meaning  of  the  termination  "  itis  " 
it  becomes  incumbent  upon  us  to  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  inflammation  as  shown  by  infil- 
tration and  inflammatory  exudate.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  term  be  held  to  cover  other 
abnormal  conditions  not  strictly  limited  by  the 
term  "  inflammation,"  we  shall  have  to  admit 
that  the  presence  of  the  products  of  inflammation 
is  by  no  means  essential  to  diagnosis.  In  this 
communication  I  shall  regard  the  term  as  neces- 
sarily involving  an  inflammatory  process,  acute 
or  chronic,  and  regard  myself,  therefore,  as 
justified  in  postulating  that  evidence  of  an  in- 
flammatory condition  must  be  adduced  in  order 
to  justify  the  diagnosis. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  more  detailed  portions 
of  the  investigation  let  me  first  take  up  a  few  of 
the  more  common  signs  and  consider  their  value 
and  the  weight  which  we  are  justified  in  giving 
them  in  making  a  diagnosis. 

Distention  of  the  veavde.  —  It  has  been  held 
that  marked  distention  of  the  vesicles  is  not 
normally  found  and  that  its  presence  is  indicative 
of  disease.  This  belief  is  in  part  the  result  of 
the  feeling,  now  largely  accepted,  that  the  vesicle 
is  not  simply  a  reservoir.  It  has  been  conclu- 
sively shown  that  the  vesicle  has  a  secretion  of 
its  own,  which  is  an  important  integral  part  of  the 
seminal  fluid.  This  does  not,  however,  justify 
the  view  that  the  vesicle  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
reservoir  for  the  spermatozoa,  as  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly found  at  autopsy  that  the  vesicle  in 
health  contains  spermatozoa,  frequently,  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  researches  of  Sim- 
ons and  Duhot  seem  further  to  prove  that  the 
vesicle  is  not  normally  empty  and  the  experi- 
mental work  of  the  latter  suggests  that  the  vesi- 
cles readily  fill  from  the  vas,  being  more  directly 
in  line  with  this  canal  than  with  the  ejaculatory 
duct.  These  observations  show  that  a  certain 
amoimt  of  distention  of  the  vesicle  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  physiological.  Moreover,  distention 
of  the  vesicle  may  result  from  disease  of  neighbor- 
ing organs  in  which  it  is  not  in  itself  involved, 
namely,  in  chronic  posterior  urethritis  and  chronic 
prostatitis.  That  a  sharp  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  these  two  conditions,  I  do  not 
intend  to  imply,  but  as  the  terms  are  still  exten- 
sively employed  in  literature  they  are  retained 
here.  The  anatomical  relation  of  the  ejaculatory 
ducts  to  the  prostate  and  posterior  portion  of 
the  urethra  is  such  that  inflammatory  conditions 
in  this  region  are  not  only  liable,  but  almost 
certain,  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  pressure 
upon  these  ducts.  If  such  pressure  be  long 
continued,  and  especially  if  changes  of  a  fibrous 
nature  take  place  in  the  prostate,  obstruction  of 
the  ejaculatory  ducts  will  result,  producing  a 
more  than  ordinary  distention  of  the  vesicles. 
On  clinical  as  well  as  upon  theoretical  grounds, 
it  seems  to  me  amply  proven  that  a  condition  of 
over-distention  of  the  vesicles  from  this  cause 


not  infrequently  occurs.  (See  Cases  No.  2  and  18.) 
It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  in  chronic  prosta- 
titis of  non-bacterial  origin  the  same  condition 
may  occur,  especially  behind  the  hard,  fibrous 
prostates  occasionally  seen  in  so-called  sexual 
nemrasthenia.  On  the  above  grounds,  therefore, 
it  does  not  appear  that  distention  of  the  vesicle 
alone,  even  though  of  considerable  degree  and 
great  persistence,  is  to  be  regarded  as  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  vesicle  itself, 
and  in  the  absence  of  other  and  more  convincing 
evidences  the  diagnosis  of  seminal  vesiculitis 
would  not  be  justified. 

Thickening  or  stiffening  of  the  veside,  —  That 
true  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  is  sound 
evidence  of  an  inflammatory  process,  will  prob- 
ably be  generally  admitted,  but  the  difliculty 
encountered  is  that  of  establishing  the  normal 
size  and  consistency  of  these  organs.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  find  two  examiners  whose  reports  of 
their  examinations  in  these  cases  will  exactly 
coincide,  and  what  one  observer  may  regard  as 
positive  evidence  of  inflammatory  thickening 
will  appear  to  another  well  within  normal  limits. 
The  slull  and  experience  of  the  examiner  here 
play  a  very  important  part,  and  no  report  is  to 
be  regarded  as  conclusive  unless  made  upon  the 
results  of  more  than  one  examination  or  by  one 
very  expert  in  rectal  palpation.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  siu-geons  making  use  of  the  right 
hand  in  these  examinations  find  the  left  vesicle 
far  more  frequently  diseased  than  the  right,  and 
if  the  same  observers  be  required  to  use  the  left 
hand  the  number  of  left-sided  lesions  falls  off 
with  striking  rapidity.  These  factors  make  it 
difficult  to  interpret  the  conclusions  of  other 
surgeons  upon  this  point,  and  it  is  proper  to  insist 
that  nothing  but  a  marked  degree  of  thickening 
shall  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence. 

Tenderness  of  the  vesicle  and  perivesicular 
stntctures.  —  The  symptom  of  tenderness  is  one 
particularly  difficult  to  estimate.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  difficult  to  establish  the  normal  sensi- 
tiveness in  this  region,  which  varies  immensely 
in  different  individuals;  and  in  the  second  place, 
a  certain  amount  of  tenderness  is  entirely  com- 
patible with  a  distention  due  to  disease  of  other 
organs.  It  has  been  found  present  (see  Case  No. 
5)  in  cases  of  marked  distention  from  obstructive 
disease  of  the  prostate  where  evidence  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  vesicle  was  strikingly  absent  and 
where  the  emptying  of  the  vesicle  was  followed 
by  a  disappearance  of  the  tenderness  and  future 
examination  failed  to  reveal  inflammatory  thick- 
ening or  other  abnormal  condition.  Tenderness 
has  also  been  absent  in  cases  in  which  the  other 
evidence  appeared  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of  an 
inflanunatory  condition,  and  it  thus  appears  that 
tenderness  may  be  absent  where  inflammation 
really  exists  and  present  where  it  does  not  exist. 
Therefore,  while  valuable  in  some  cases  as  con- 
tributory evidence,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
an  important  symptom  except  in  acute  cases. 

It  has  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  above  signs 
are  likely  to  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  real 
underlying  condition,  and  I  have  turned  to  the 
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examination  of  the  contents  of  the  vesicle  itself 
as  the  most  reliable  source  of  evidence.  Careful 
routine  examination  was  instituted  upon  sus- 
picious cases  of  so-called  chronic  urethntis  with 
a  view  to  deciding  the  value  of  the  evidence  to 
be  obtained  from  the  vesicle.  Provided  it  can 
be  shown  that  a  purulent  exudate  exists  within 
the  cavity  of  the  vesicle,  the  diagnosis  will  be 
proved,  but  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  eliminate 
as  far  as  possible  the  admixture  of  pus  and  bac- 
teria from  other  sources.  These  other  sources 
are,  first,  the  urethra,  second,  the  prostate.  Only 
after  eliminating  contamination  from  these 
sources  are  we  justified  in  drawing  conclusions 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  vesicle  contents.  The 
technique  which  has  been  employed  in  the  series 
of  cases  tabulated  below  was  adopted  with  this 
end  in  view  and  carried  out  either  in  person  or 
under  personal  observation. 

Technique . —  Patients  were  instructed  to  come 
with  a  full  bladder,  and  this  was  first  emptied, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  amount 
of  pus  in  the  urethra.  The  urethra  was  then 
irrigated  with  boric  acid  solution  and  4  or  5  oz. 
allowed  to  run  back  into  the  bladder,  which 
was  then  emptied.  In  this  way  the  urethra  was 
rendered  as  clean  as  possible.  The  bladder  was  then 
again  distended  with  boric  acid  or  salt  solution 
and  the  prostate  massaged,  leaving  the  region 
of  the  vesicle  undisturbed.  A  varying  amount 
of  prostatic  fluid  can  be  expressed  so  as  to  flow 
from  the  meatus,  but  this  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  the  whole  expressed  contents,  as  a  certain 
amount  will  flow  back  into  the  bladder,  depend- 
ing, probably,  upon  the  condition  of  the  posterior 
urethra.  If  now  the  patient  empties  his  bladder, 
as  much  has  been  done  as  possible  to  eliminate 
contamination  from  neighboring  organs.  The 
bladder  was  then  a  third  time  distended  and  the 
vesicles  massaged,  expressing  the  contents  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  By  this  massage  a  vari- 
able amount  of  vesicular  contents  is  expressed 
so  as  to  come  out  at  the  meatus,  but  in  many 
cases  the  major  portion  of  it  runs  back  into  the 
bladder  and  is  passed  when  that  viscus  is  emptied. 

By  using  this  routine  an  approximately  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  contents  of  the  vesicle  can  be 
obtained  and  we  get  it  moderately  free  from 
contamination.  That  occasional  contamination 
will  occur  cannot  be  questioned,  and  the  results 
of  examination  even  by  this  method  are  not  to 
be  taken  too  literally,  but  they  will  show  with 
considerable  accuracy  the  true  contents  of  the 
vesicle  and  will  demonstrate  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  the  presence  or  absence  of  pus  in  any 
notable  amount,  in  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle.  It 
has  seemed  that  the  absence  of  pus  might  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the  vesicle 
mucous  membrane,  and,  though  I  am  prepared 
to  believe  that  old  inflammatory  conditions  may 
leave  the  vesicle  crippled  without  showing  signs 
of  inflammation,  it  seems  doubtful  if  we  are  jus- 
tified in  declaring  a  case  to  be  one  of  true  seminal 
vesiculitis  in  which  the  secretion  of  the  vesicle 
is  free  from  the  products  of  inflanmiation. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  staining  the 


material  obtained  by  this  technique.  It  is  thick 
and  viscid  in  consistency,  and  if  left  to  dry  on  the 
slide  becomes  fluid  rather  than  solid  and  soon 
loses  its  peculiar  appearance  entirely.  After 
some  trial  two  methods  were  found  which  gave 
satisfactory  results.  The  secretion  may  be  taken 
directly  from  the  meatus  or  from  the  contents 
of  the  bladder  when  emptied,  and  spread  upon  a 
shde  with  a  platinum  wire.  If  spread  in  a  thin 
layer  and  promptly  stained  with  a  satiu-ated 
aqueous  solution  of  methylene  blue  a  fairly 
good  picture  is  obtained.  Pus  corpuscles,  epithe- 
lial cells,  bacteria,  and  the  heads  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa take  the  stain  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  other  elements  are  not  stained.  Another 
and  perhaps  more  satisfactory  method  is  to 
spread  the  secretion  as  above  described  and  then 
dehydrate  it  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  leaves 
a  thin  film,  in  which  the  cellular  elements,  bac- 
teria and  spermatozoa  remain  intact.  By  either 
of  these  methods  an  accurate  idea  may  be  ob- 
tiuned  of  the  number  and  kind  of  cells,  of  the 
bacteria  and  of  the  spermatozoa.  If  it  is  desired 
to  decide  the  question  of  the  motility  of  the 
spermatozoa  the  examination  must  of  course,  be 
made  promptly  without  drying,  and  with  as 
Iktle  spreading  and  crushing  as  possible.  It  is 
also  wise  to  substitute  normal  salt  solution  for 
boric  acid  in  the  last  distention  of  the  bladder 
as  the  acid  solution  will  probably  influence  the 
motility;  I  say  "probably  influence,"  because 
on  several  occasions  spermatozoa  obtained  from 
boric  acid  solution  were  found  motile,  perhaps 
because  they  were  surrounded  with  their  mucoid 
vehicle  to  such  an  extent  that  the  acid  did  not 
reach  them. 

The  research  was  further  interesting,  not  only 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  pus  in  the  secretion,  but  also  as  show- 
ing quite  marked  difference  of  appearance  in  the 
expressed  contents  though  without  other  abnorm- 
ality. Two  quite  distinct  types  of  material  were 
obtuned:  the  first,  more  common  variety,  opaque, 
bluish-white,  viscid  secretion;  the  second,  very 
different,  consisting  of  slightly  amber-colored 
spheroid  bodies  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  suggesting  the  appearance  of 
spawn.  I  was  unable  to  determine  what  con- 
dition influences  this  change  of  appearance  as 
both  varieties  were  obtained  from  apparently 
healthy  vesicles  and  showed  no  essentially  differ- 
ent characteristics  under  the  microscope. 

The  following  nineteen  cases  were  collected  from 
the  records  of  the  clinic.  They  are  in  no  sense 
selected  cases  except  in  so  far  as  no  case  was 
considered  in  which  the  examination  had  not 
been  made  by  more  than  one  observer.  This 
seemed  necessary  on  account  of  the  marked 
discrepancy  between  the  observations  of  differ^ 
ent  individuals  and  because  I  cannot  mj^self  lay 
claim  to  great  experience.  The  above-described 
method  was  carried  out  in  all  cases  and  the  results 
obtained  are  accurate  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  them  so.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  series 
of  cases  is  of  the  subacute  or  chronic  variety  and 
that  no  cases  of  acute  inflammation  were  re- 
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Prostate  moderatebr  irregularly  enlarged. 

Slightly  tOBdar. 
Vesicles  both  distended.  Net  tender  or 

thickened. 

Prostate  fall,  hard,  not  nodular.     No 

change  after  massage. 
Vesicles  full,  not  stUror  tender. 


From  prostate,  pas  and  few  spermstosoa. 
Prom  Teslcle,  spermstosoa,  no  pus  or  bacteria. 


Prostate  enlarged  on  left. 
Vesicle,  left  full  and  tease. 


Prostate  symmetdeally  and  moderately 

enlarged. 
Vesldes  both  moderately  full. 

Prosuteallgbtlyenlanred.  Batbertender, 

Vesicles  both  muob  distended.   Slightly 

lender. 


Prostate  birge,  soft  ani 
Vesicles  meoerately  dlsl 


inded,  not  tender, 


Prostate,  left  side  sUghtly  enlarged. 
Veflcle,  left  dlBtcnded  and  soft. 


Prostate  tender  on  left  side. 

Vesicle,  left  mederately  full,  not  tender. 

Prostate  soft,  boggy,  slightly  tender. 
Vesicles  both  moderately  distended. 

Prostate  boggy,  slightly  tender. 
Vesicles,  left  distended. 


Prostata  irregular  eoMAstency,  tender. 
Vesicles  both  distended. 

Prostate  normal. 

Vesicles  thickened  and  tender. 


Proatate  engorged. 
Vesicles  very  full  and  tense. 


Prastate,  left  soft  and  boggy,  right  small 

and  hard. 
Vesicles  both  distended,  sllglitly  tender. 

Prostate  symmetrically  enlarged. 
Veelcles  moderately  foil. 


Prostate  enlarged  on  right. 

Vesicles,  right  full  and  sBgtatly  tender. 


Prostate  normaL 

Vesicles  ]arge,ltender  and  stUL 

Prostate,  hard  cord  on  left  extending  np 

to  Teslcle. 
Vesicles,  left  moderately  fall. 

Prostate  engorged. 
Vesicles  full,  not  tender. 


From  prostate,  normal  oonteats. 
From  Tosicles,  much  ma<erlal,ipermatosoa,  round 
oells,  no  pus  or  bacteria. 

From  prostate,  mnch  pus,  few  spermatozoa 
From  Teslcle,  spermatosoa  (Ash  spawn  type), 
no  pas  or  bacteria. 

From  prostate,  ezoesslTe  amount  of  fluid. 
From  Tesldes,  mottle  and  non-motile  sperma- 
tozoa, no  pna. 

From  prostata,  moderate  anioant,normal  oontente. 
From  Tesicles,  Tery  large  amount  of  mucus  with 

spermatosoa  moole  and  non-motile,  some  large 

epithelial  oells,  no  pus. 

From  prostate,  much  pns  and  lew  spermatozoa. 
From  Tealcles,  considerable  normal  contents,  no 
pus. 

From  prostate,  epithelial  cells,  little  pus. 
From  Tcside,  spermatozoa  (fish  spawn  type),  no 
pns. 

From  prostate,  exoesslTe,  some  pna. 

From  Teslcle,  spermatozoa,  no  pus  or  bacteria. 

From  prostate,  many  roand  oells,  some  pus. 
From  Teslcle,  non-motile  spermatozoa,  no  pus. 

From  prostate,  mnch  flnld,  considerable  pna, 

eplthellnm,  no  bacteria. 
From  Tesicles,  spermatosoa,  no  pas  or  baeterU. 

From  prostate,  little  fluid. 

From  Tesldes,  (much)  motile  spermatozoa,  no  pus. 

From  prostate,  normal  contents. 
From  Tesldes,  many  spermatozoa,  much  pus,  few 
round  cells,  few  long,  large  bacilli. 

From  prostate,  normal  contents. 
From  Tesicles,  many  spermatozoa,  some  motile, 
some  epithelium,  no  pus  or  bacteria. 

From  prostate,  pus,  badUl  and  coed. 
From  reside,  mostly  spermatozoa,  little  pus.   S 
weeks  later  no  pas. 

From  prostate,  moderate  amount  of  fluid,  some 
pus. 

From  Tesicles,  much  contents,  mostly  sperma- 
tozoa, little  epltheliam,  no  pus. 

From  prostate,  mneb  epithelium,  some  pus,  few 

spermatosoa. 
From  Toslele,  moderate  amount  of  pas  mixed  7 

motile  spermatozoa. 

From  proatate,  Tery  Uttle  normal  fluid.  __ 

From  Tesicles,  much  pns  Intimatdy  mixed  'c 
spermatozoa. 

From  prostate,  normal  contents. 
From  Teslcle,  considerable  material,  spermatozoa, 
some  epltbellum,  no  pus. 

From  prostate,  mnch  fluid,  some  pus,  no  bactette. 
From  Tesldes,  ooatlderable  material,  many  sper- 
matozoa, no  pns. 


corded.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  acute  cases 
were  not  regarded  as  proper  subjects  for  such 
extensive  investigations. 

From  this  small  series  of  cases  the  following 
facts  appeair:  Pus  in  anything  more  than  negli- 
gible quantities  was  found  in  only  3  cases  (Nos. 
12, 16, 17)  and  in  these  both  inflammatory  thick- 
ening and  tenderness  were  present,thus  making  the 
diagnosis  of  an  inflammatory  process  reasonably 
clear.  The  absence  of  pus  or  of  micro-organisms 
in  the  other  16  cases  shows  that  purulent  exu- 
dates were  not  present  and,  therefore,  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  vesicle  was  either  not  present  or. 


if  present,  was  not  characterized  by  pus  forma- 
tion. A  number  of  these  cases  came  to  us  with 
the  diagnosis  of  seminal  vesiculitis,  made,  prob- 
ably, upon  a  distended  condition  of  the  vesicle, 
with  some  tenderness,  in  some  of  the  cases.  If 
we  are  to  regard  the  symptom-complex  of  true 
thickening,  tenderness,  and  purulent  exudate 
as  essential  to  the  diagnosis  of  seminal  vesicu- 
litis, these  16  cases  must  be  regarded  as  examples  of 
subacute  or  chronic  prostatitis  and  not  of  seminal 
vesiculitis,  though  from  the  descriptions  which 
we  see  in  various  publications  on  the  subject 
many  of  these  cases  would  probably  be  regarded 
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as  seminal  vesiculitis.  The  use  of  this  itjati&e 
has  showB  that  some  eare  is  necessary  in  dis- 
tinguishing l^tween  vesicxilitis  and  prostatitis, 
and  has  made  me  more  cautious  in  making  the 
former  diagnosis.  Experience  with  tliese  and 
other  cases  has  served  to  convince  me  that  this 
elaborate  technique  is  unnecessary.  The  macto- 
scopical  appearance  of  a  fluid  containing  consider- 
able pus  is  sufficiently  characteristic  to  readily 
distinguish  it  from  a  normal,  or  nearly  normal, 
condition  and  the  examiner  will  readily  learn  to 
make  this  distinction.  Finally,  I  would  urge 
the  importance  of  greater  accuracy  of  observation 
and  more  close  adherence  to  terminology,  to  the 
end  that  a  reasonable  distinction  may  be  made 
between  the  cases  in  which  the  prostate  is  the 
chief  offender  really  requiring  treatment  and 
those  in  which  the  vesicle  itself  is  diseased  and 
likely  to  prove  a  source  of  supply  for  recurrent 
inflammatory  outbreaks. 


REPORT    OF     A   CASE   OF    EXSTROPHY  OF 

THE  BLADDER,  WITH  A  CONSIDERATION 

OF  OPERATIVE  TREATMENT. 

BT  BENBT  Q.  SPOONEB,  H.D.,  HISW  TOSK. 

As  cases  of  exstrophy  of  the  bladder  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  as  evidenced  by  the  combined  statis- 
tics of  Henow,  Sickel,  and  Winckel,  who  col- 
lated four  cases  of  this  congenital  deformity  from 
the  records  of  1 16,500  births,  I  have  considered 
that  the  report  of  this  case  might  be  of  interest. 
The  writer  is  indebted  to  Drs.  Andrews  and  Ra- 
mon Guiteras,  for  permission  to  report  the  case. 

G.  W.  W.,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  Springport, 
Ind.,was  advised  by  his  physician.  Dr.  G.  R.  Andrews, 
(of  Mt.  Summit,  Ind.),  to  come  to  New  York  and  see 
what  could  be  done  to  relieve  congenital  exstrophy  of 
the  bladder. 

The  patient  is  a  robust,  healthy-looking  man  who  is 
able  to  get  about  with  comparative  comfort.  He 
wore  woman's  dresses  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  changed  to  male  attire.  As  the  slightest 
touch  of  any  garment  to  the  bladder  causes  pain,  he 
has  his  trousers  open  in  the  middle  and  always  wears 
an  overcoat,  with  the  pockets  so  arranged,  that  one 
hand  can  protect  the  bhidder.  The  patient  has  never 
experienced  any  sexual  desire. 

Inspection  reveals  an  angrily  inflamed  globular  mass, 
4  in.  in  horizontal,  H  in.  in  lateral  diameters,  pro- 
truding from  the  pubic  region,  an  inch  above  the  gen- 
eral surface  of  the  skin,  covered  with  mucous  mem- 
brane of  a  dark  red  purplish  hue,  that  is  constantly 
moist,  very  much  hypertrophied,  and  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  touch  Fig.  1.  Below  uie 
crest  of  the  swelling  is  the  stump  of  a  penis,  resting 
flat  on  the  under  surface  of  the  bladder  over  the  tri- 

gonum  and  ureteral  openings,  that  is  very  nearly  as 
road  as  long.  A  groove  evidently  intended  for  a 
surface  of  the  urethral  wall  runs  along  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  penis,  from  glans  penis  to  juncture  of  penis  and 
bladder,  where  the  openings  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts 
and  prostatic  sinuses  can  be  seen,  that  under  existing 
conditions  plays  no  part  in  micturition,  as  the  urine 
drips  from  each  uretier  directly  on  to  the  floor  when 
the  patient  is  Standing.  Rectal  examination  shows 
that  prostate  and  seminal  vesicles  are  absent,  there 
being  only  a  small  mass  of  connective  tissue  to  be  felt 


on  the  left  aide  by  rectal  palpatk>n.  The  ureteral 
openings  can  be  seen  when  the  dotad  aqieet  of  the  penii 
is  removed  from  its  resting  place  on  m  surface  m  tke 
bladder,  the  right  being  more  plainly  visible  than  the 
left,  and  spurts  of  urine  can  be  seen  to  gwii  from  right 
ureteral  duct.  The  urine  obtained  Be^artAeiy  from 
each  kidney  is  opaque  and  oootains  pdvic  and  ureteral 
epithelia. 


Between  the  two  hip  bones,  palpation  shows  that  the 
symphysis  pubis  is  entirely  lacking  for  a  distance  of 
5  in.  between  the  pubic  rami.  Umbilicus  is  absent. 
Testicles  are  develofted  and  occupy  their  natural  posi- 
tion in  the  scrotum. 

Patient  has  experienced  very  little  pain  during  his 
life.  Last  February  there  was  a  stoppage  of  urine  on 
right  side,  accompanied  by  the  most  intense  pain. 
Several  attacks  of  renal  colic  have  been  experienced 
since  this  time.  Left  ureter  has  never  been  occluded. 
Patient  is  able  to  undertake  any  kind  of  ordinary 
labor.  However  the  urinous  odor  is  always  pero^ 
tible,  and  it  is  certain  that  such  an  individual  is  afways 
more  liable  to  renal  infection. 

Treatment:  The  attempts  to  alleviate  this 
condition  have  been  numerous,  but  an  impartial 
review  of  the  literature  must  convince  the  reader 
<rf  the  terrible  suffering  endured  by  the  patients 
and  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  by 
operation.  Plastic  operations  have  been  imsuc- 
cessful;  transplantation  of  the  ureters  into  the 
intestine  with  excision  of  the  bladder,  is  a  dan- 
gerous, unsurgical  procedure,  as  it  inyites  infec- 
tion from  the  rectum. 

Three  kinds  of  operations  have  been  devised: 
(1)  Plastic  operations  to  make  an  artificial 
co\'ering  for  bladder  and  urethra.  (2)  Opera- 
tions for  narrowing  the  defective  area  by  approxi- 
mating the  two  innominate  bones.  (3)  Opera- 
tions to  divert  the  flow  of  urine  in  a  more  suitable 
direction. 

Plastic  operations  have  been  devised  by  Nela- 
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tion,  Wood,  Roux,  Holmee,  Thiersch,  BiUroth, 
Maydl,  Ayres  andPancoast. 

The  early  attempts  from  1844  to  1862  were  uni- 
formly unsucceesful,  as  the  flaps  were  not  re- 
versed. Turning  of  the  flaps  so  that  the  skin 
surface  faced  the  bladder  was  flrst  su^ested  by 
Roux  in  1852.  In  1863  reversed  ana  superim- 
posed flaps  were  first  employed  by  Holmes. 
From  these  earlier  operations  the  later  plastic 
procedures  of  Wood,  Thiersch  and  Maydl  have 
been  derived. 

In  Wood's  operation  three  flaps  are  used  to 
cover  the  vedcal  defect,  —  an  upper  and  two 
lateral  transplanted  flaps. 

In  Thiersch's  operation  two  lateral  flaps  are 
formed,  one  to  cover  the  lower  half  of  the  defect 
and  the  upper,  the  upper  half.  The  second 
flap  is  made  after  the  first  has  healed  and  taken 
from  the  opposite  side  so  as  to  close  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  bladder.  Later  the  two  edges  of  the 
adjacent  flaps  are  freshened  and  tmited,  and 
lastly  the  upper  margin  of  the  second  flap  and 
superior  edge  of  opening  in  abdominal  wall  were 
freshened  and  sutured.  Thus  the  treatment 
involved  by  this  method  extended  over  twelve  to 
eighteen  months,  and  necessitated  a  large  number 
of  separate  operations.  Billroth  modified  this' 
operation,  with  the  result  that  nineteen  separate 
operations  were  performed  on  one  patient  in  a 
period  of  twenty-two  months.  After  all  this 
suffering  had  been  endured  for  ihe  benefit  of 
science,  most  of  the  patients  treated  by  this 
method  suffered  from  the  formation  of  calculi, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  reopen  the  bladder  so 
tediously  formed. 

Of  the  plastic  operations  the  one  devised  by 
Maydl  has  been  the  most  popular.  Flaps  of 
abdominal  skin  are  turned  over  the  bladder 
membrane,  so  that  the  surface  of  skin  forms  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  new  bladder. 

By  these  plastic  operations  the  condition  of 
the  patient  was  not  much  improved.  When  the 
defect  is  great  large  flaps  must  be  made,  which 
are  apt  to  slough  away  on  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  fibrous  tissue  at  the  pedicle  shutting  off 
the  blood  supply.  The  stitches  were  apt  to  be 
torn  by  the  bladder  being  forced  against  the  flaps 
by  intra-abdominal  pressure.  The  operation 
had  furnished  a  covering  for  the  exposed  mucous 
membrane,  under  favorable  conditions,  but  no 
sphincter  muscle  of  the  bladder  was  formed,  so 
-that  a  receptacle  for  urine  must  be  worn,  as 
formerly.  In  the  course  of  time  hairs  grew  from 
the  flap  of  skin  forming  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
bladder,  which  served  for  the  deposition  of  phos- 
p^tatic  salts,  caused  by  decomposition  of  the 
u:  ine.  If  these  stones  could  not  be  removed  by 
ixTigations  or  instruments,  the  surgeon  must 
ii  ciae  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  to  remove 
t;l  .em,  so  that  it  can  be  justly  said  that  the  patient 
Ixi  18  not  been  benefited. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  treatment  by  plastic 
ojierations  is  painful  and  tedious.  That  opera- 
ti  e  treatment  is  not  without  danger  is  evidenced 
Y3  the  fact  that  there  were  20  deaths  in  the  100 
ci  see  collected  by  Ashhurst,  a  mortality  that  is 


probably  below  the  average,  as  the  unsuceessfiil 
cases  are  not  always  reported.  Even  some  of 
the  so-called  successful  cases  have  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  patient,  E.  G.,  "  Dr.  Ashhurst 
had  a  year  ago  successfully  operated  by  Wood's 
method."  The  deficiency  in  the  abdominal  wall 
in  this  case  was  more  than  ordinarily  great, 
necessitating  a  second  operation  that  caused  the 
death  of  the  patient  thirteen  ho\ua  later.  As 
patients  may  live  to  old  age  without  any  opera-, 
tion,  the  surgeon  should  not  resort  to  an  opera- 
tion that  has  been  attended  with  such  a  large 
percentage  of  partial  or  complete  failures  as  the 
flap  operations  for  extroversion  of  the  bladder. 

In  1885  Trendelenburg  originated  the  method 
of  treatment  of  narrowing  the  defective  area  by 
approximating  the  two  innominate  bones.  The 
two  sacro-iliac  synchondroses  were  divided,  and 
the  two  pubic  bones  were  brought  together  by 
a  leather  girdle  fastened  around  the  pelvis, 
whose  ends  crossed  in  front  and  were  pulled  down 
by  weights.  After  the  bones  were  approxi- 
mated they  were  sutured.  After  several  weeks 
when  the  bones  have  become  firmly  united,  the 
edges  of  the  bladder  are  freshened  and  an  en- 
deavor is  made  to  close  them.  Two  of  Trendel- 
enbiirg's  five  cases  died,  the  other  three  had  fistu- 
Iffi.  The  other  attempts  to  close  cleft  symphysis 
without  severing  the  sacro-iliac  synchondroses 
have  been  imsuccessful. 

The  early  attempts  of  Simon  and  Smith  to  divert 
the  flow  of  Tu^e  in  a  more  suitable  direction 
were  unsuccessful. 

In  1881  Sonnenburg  exstirpated  the  bladder 
and  inserted  the  ureters  into  the  dorsal  groove 
of  the  penis.  The  gap  on  the  abdominal  wall 
was  closed  by  flaps  without  difficulty.  The 
ureters  became  fixed  in  their  new  situation  and 
successful  cases  have  been  reported  by  Zesas, 
Niehaus  and  others.  This  operation  when  suc- 
cessful permitted  the  patient  to  use  a  urinal  with 
comfort. 

In  1892  Maydl  dissatisfied  with  plastic  opera- 
tions exsected  the  trigonum  with  both  ureters 
from  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  and  implanted  them 
into  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  The  rest 
of  the  bladder  was  dissected  out.  This  operation 
was  devised  to  take  advantage  of  the  oblique 
course  of  the  ureters  upon  the  wall  of  the  bladder 
before  entering  the  bladder,  together  with  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  ureteral  ducts.  His  first 
patient,  a  man  of  twenty  years,  recovered  and 
passed  his  urine  every  four  to  eight  hours.  Since 
then  22  cases  have  been  operated  upon  in  this 
manner  with  three  deaths,  a  good  showing  for 
so  radical  and  difficult  an  operation.  Neverthe- 
less, that  fears  are  not  of  a  purely  theoretical 
nature  has  been  proved  by  the  death  of  a  case 
from  pyelitis  fifteen  months  after  the  operation, 
as  well  as  by  the  published  clinical  experiences, 
as  well  as  the  results  of  experiments  upon  the 
lower  animals  of  Bardenheur,  Smith,  Tuffier, 
Gluck  and  Zeller,  Novaro  and  others.  When 
healing  results,  the  sphincter  ani  insures  com- 
plete continence. 
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In  1895  Vignoni,  after  experimenting  with 
animals,  recommended  his  operation,  to  provide 
a  V-ehaped  valve  cut  from  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  bowel.  The  danger  of  this  method  con- 
sists in  the  liability  of  the  orifices  of  the  ureters 
to  become  blocked,  caused  by  adhesions  between 
their  cut  ends  and  the  serous  membrane  of  the 
flap.  Krynski  (1896)  placed  the  ureters  in  the 
space  occupied  by  the  submucous  connective 
tissue  of  the  rectum.  A  flap  was  then  made  of 
the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  rectum, 
reliance  thus  being  placed  upon  the  pressure  of 
the  contents  of  the  rectum  to  occlude  the  ureters. 
Pisani  (1896)  transplanted  the  wall  of  the  bladder 
with  the  ureteral  ducts  to  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  rectum,  relying  upon  a  supposed  sphincter- 
like action  of  the  vesical  mouths  of  the  ureters. 

In  1898  Fowler  made  a  special  valve  from  a 
tonguelike  projection  of  mucous  membrane  of 
the  rectum,  in  order  to  combine  a  sufficient  valve 
action  with  the  additional  safeguard  of  the 
compression  of  the  ureters  by  the  circular  muscle 
fibers  of  the  bowel  during  defecation.  The  case 
of  a  boy  six  years  old  was  reported,  who  in  the 
course  of  time  passed  his  urine  at  normal  intervals. 

Pousson  (1898)  advocated  the  operation  of 
Sonnenburg.  However,  Forque,  who  had  per- 
formed this  operation  seven  times,  admitted  that 
an  ideal  result  was  not  always  to  be  obtained, 
even  by  this  method. 

In  1899  Carl  Beck  succeeded  in  making  a  vesico- 
rectal anastomosis  in  a  case  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  bladder.  The  ends  of  the  ureters  were  left 
hanging  free  in  the  bowel,  which  seems  to  have 
worked  very  well  in  this  case,  as  the  patient  was 
able  to  hold  his  urine  four  hours  at  a  time  five 
weeks  after  the  operation. 

The  cases  operated  upon  by  Allen  and  Herczel 
(1898)  and  Josserand  (1899),  as  well  as  the  cases 
operated  upon  by  German  surgeons,  show  that 
the  resxilts  of  operation  by  the  transplantation 
method  make  a  very  favorable  showing,  com- 
pared with  the  best  the  literature  of  autoplasty 
has  to  show;  nevertheless  the  dangers  from  infec- 
tion from  the  transplantation  method  are  very 
grave,  —  Mikulicz  and  Arlow  have  each  lost  a  case, 
—  as  in  the  course  of  time  the  resistance  of  the 
kidneys  to  infection  from  the  rectum  slackens. 

When  we  have  a  patient  who  can  get  about, 
who  can  live  in  comparative  comfort,  who  has 
lived  for  many  years  with  extroversion  of  the 
bladder  with  little  suffering,  it  is  best  to  consider 
operative  interference  a  long  time,  and  then 
hesitate,  before  operating. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said; 

(1)  That  continence  is  never  obtained  by  the 
most  successful  plastic  operation. 

(2)  Implantation  of  the  ureters  into  the  bowel 
is  a  difficult  operation,  and  apt  to  be  followed  by 
infection  of  the  kidneys. 

(3)  The  operation  of  Sonnenburg  is  a  simple 
operation  and  with  less  danger  than  the  others 
and  permits  the  patient  to  wear  a  comfortable 
uriniU. 

(4)  That  patients  can  live  to  old  age  without 
any  operation. 


Clinical  a>epartinrat. 


BOSTON  CITY  HOSPITAL  CLINICAL  MEETING. 
Fbb.  9, 1905. 

Db.  Geo.  G.  Sbabs  in  the  Cbaii.  Dr.  L.  R.  G.  Cran- 
DON,  Secretary. 

The  following  cases  were  presented: 

ANEimiSH  OF  THE  AOBTA. 

BT  H.  I..  BUBKBLL,  M.D. 

On  Dec.  29,  1904,  I  saw  with  Dr.  Ames  a  man, 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  single,  who  had  an  aneurism 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  He  had  a  history  of  syphilis 
and  of  15  or  more  whiskies  a  day,  several  before  break- 
fast. Four  months  before  he  had  developed  a  coug^, 
with  sputum  tinged  with  blood,  and  for  the  past  fort- 
night has  had  (ufSculty  in  swallowing.  Tie  pain  is 
most  marked  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  chest  on 
swallowing  solid  food.  Has  lost  twenty  pounds  in  the 
past  year. 

The  physical  examination  was  as  follows:  Pooily 
developed  and  nourished;  sli^tly  cyanotic;  consdous 
and  rational;  very  weak;  pupils  equal  and  react. 
There  was  no  tracheal  ti^,  but  some  difficulty  in 
respiration.  The  left  radial  pulse  was  fuller  than 
the  right.  There  was  sli^t  dullness  and  bronoo- 
vesicular  respiration  at  the  right  apex  down  to  the 
second  rib  in  front  and  to  the  angle  of  the  scapula 
behind. 

The  patient  for  the  past  fortnight  has  grown 
steadily  worse.  Dyspnea  is  very  marked  and  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable.  Sleepless  nights  and  loud, 
paroxysmal,  brassy  cough.  The  cause  of  the  dy^nea 
was  not  due  to  paraWsis  of  the  vocal  cords.  Patient 
was  fluoroscoped  by  Dr.  WUliams,  who  found  a  tumor 
mass  the  size  of  an  orange,  just  above  the  base  of  the 
heart  which  pulsated.  It  was  believed  by  Dr.  Ames 
and  myself  that  the  cause  of  the  dyspnea  was  due  to 
pressure  on  the  primary  bronchus.  Oxygen  gave 
the  patient  considerable  relief. 

An  operation  was  planned  for  the  removal  of  the 
patient  s  sternum  to  allow  the  aneurism  to  expand 
and  to  relieve  direct  pressure  on  the  trachea.  In  the 
meantime  the  patient  was  vigorously  treated  with 
iodide  of  potash  and  morphia  in  increasing  doses,  from 
these  drugs  he  received  relief.  Two  days  after  he  entered 
my  service  he  had  a  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth, 
about  2  oz.  This  was  followed,  day  by  day,  by 
hemorrhages  which  varied  in  quantity  up  to  8  ot., 
and  came  from  the  mouth  and  from  the  rectimi.  He 
died  on  Jan.  4, 1905,  from  one  of  these  iKmorrhages. 

CAKCINOMA  OP  THE  GALL  BLADDER. 

A  WOMAN,  thirty-five  years  of  a^,  sio^,  entered 
my  service  Oct.  17,  1904.  Her  family  histmy  was 
not  of  importance.  She  had  been  on  Dr.  Shattuck's 
service  for  a  fortnight.  She  was  supposed  to  have 
cholecystitis,  and  I  operated  on  October  20.  An  inci- 
sion 4  in.  long  was  made  in  the  right  rectus  muade 
over  the  gall  bladder  region,  ana  on  opening  the 
peritoneiun  there  was  an  escape  of  a  huge  amount  «f 
pale  serous  fluid.  A  mass  of  considerable  wxe  was 
found  composed  of  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  o(d<Hi,  mes- 
entery and  omentum.  The  mass  included  the  Uver, 
and  the  position  of  the  gall  bladder.  From  its 
macroscopic  appearance  the  mass  appeared  to  be 
a  carcinoma.  The  abdomen  was  closed  in  layers  and 
the  wound  healed  by  first  intention. 

The  carcinomatous  mass  was  so  extensive  that  it 
would    have   been    useless   to    have   attempted    its 
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removal.  In  about  three  weeks  the  patient  was  out 
of  bed  and  tried  to  get  about,  but  she  was  obviously 
failing.  In  about  another  fortai^t  she  developed 
considert^le  ptersistent,  dull,  abdominal  pain,  which 
was  relieved  by  morphia,  but  not  for  six  weeks 
following  the  operation  did  she  develop  jaundice. 
1^  patient  litmtJly  faded  away,  growing  weaker 
and  weaker,  day  by  day,  for  two  months. 

INTESTINAL     OBSTRUCTION     FOLLOWING     GA8TBO- 

ENTEROSTOUY  FOB  PTLOKIC  ULCBR. 

BT  W.  B.  I.V1I1>,  H.D. 

Patient  was  a  young  woman,  thirty-sbc  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  in  the  hospital  in  December,  1903,  suffer- 
ing from  gastric  ulcer.  She  had  vomited  blood  off  and 
on  for  three  years.  Operation  was  advised  at  the 
time,  but  refused.  She  had  previously  been  operated 
upon  for  li^t  femoral  hernia,  with  success.  In  May, 
1904,  five  months  after  leaving  the  hospital,  she  vom- 
ited a  little  blood.  Throu^  the  summer  she  lost 
about  35  lbs.  She  was  able  to  do  but  little,  and  in 
October  and  November,  suffered  much  gastric  pain 
and  vomiting.  Pain  had  no  definite  relation  to  meals. 
Ebcamination  showed  distinct  tenderness  in  the  right 
hypodiondrium  on  deep  pressure.  No  spasm.  During 
the  summer  she  had  had  considerable  pain  in  the  right 
iliac  region,  so  that  her  physician  suspected  appen- 
dicitis. 

On  December  9,  a  right  rectus  incision  four  inches 
long  was  made  just  above  the  umbilicus.  The  stomach 
was  found  dUated.  There  were  several  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands  at  the  base  of  the  great  omentum 
dose  to  the  pylorus.  There  were  two  small  scars, 
smooth,  not  indurated,  close  to  the  pylorus.  There 
was  considerable  induration  of  the  pylorus  itself.  No 
scars  could  be  made  out  over  the  duodenum.  The 
appendix  was  found  to  be  very  long,  contorted  and 
adherent.  It  was  removed,  and  a  posterior  gastro- 
enterostomy, by  Moynihan's  method,  was  performed, 
a  loop  about  14  in.  long  being  taken.  An  entero- 
enterostomy  was  then  performed.  The  operation,  on 
account  of  the  difficult  removal  of  the  appendix,  was 
longer  than  usual,  and  the  patient  was  more  thoroughly 
etherized  than  is  advisable  in  these  cases.  The  whole 
procedure  took  about  one  and  one-quarter  hours.  In- 
stead of  presenting  the  extremely  favorable  picture 
which  is  usually  seen  in  these  operations,  the  patient  was 
very  ill  for  two  days,  coughing  a  great  deal  and  raising 
a  good  deal  of  thick  mucus.  Pulse  was  120.  She 
looked  badly  and  occasionally  vomited.  This  was 
apparently  aue  to  mucus  in  the  throat.  After  wash- 
ing out  the  stomach,  however,  the  vomiting  ceased, 
except  occasionally,  when  induced  by  a  cough. 

l^e  patient  had  a  very  fair  oonvaleaence.  She 
was  kept  in  bed  for  three  weeks,  and  left  the  hospital 
for  the  Convalescent  Home  in  five  weeks.  She  was 
at  that  time  looking  extremely  well,  and  able  to  eat 
more  heartily  than  she  had  for  years. 

After  two  weeks  at  the  Convalescent  Home,  she 
be^m  to  have  a  steady,  sharp  pain  in  the  epigastrium, 
ana  vomiting.  There  was  no  blood  in  the  vomitus, 
but  whatever  food  she  took  she  immediately  vomited. 
She  was  sent  back  to  the  hospital,  and  when  examined 
on  Jan.  31,  was  found  to  have  marked  tenderness  in 
the  epigastrium,  localized  distention  in  the  left  side 
of  the  epigastrium,  and  considerable  muscular  spasm, 
and  to  be  vomiting  occasionally  a  dark  brown  fluid. 
Hie  abdomen  was  reopened  on  Jan.  31,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  line  of  the  enteroplication  had  been 
forced  downward  and  to  the  right,  apparently  on 
account  of  cou^ng,  so  that  the  bowel  was  twisted  on 
itsdf ,  and  in  tlus  position  had  become  firmly  adherent 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  abdominal  sew.    The  adhe- 


sions were  rather  recent  and  were  separated  without 
difficulty.  They  had  resulted  in  obstruction  of  the 
efferent  loop  so  that  the  bile  had  been  forced  back  into 
the  stomach.  This  loop  was  very  much  dilated.  On 
replacing  the  intestines  in  their  normal  position  the 
line  of  enteroplication  was  sutured  to  the  mesocolon 
so  that  it  could  not  again  become  markedly  displaced. 
It  was  interesting  to  observe  that  the  line  of  enteropli- 
cation, which  was  about  2  in.  long,  produced  fum 
constriction  of  the  intestine  and  was  apparently  effi- 
cient. This  operation  was  seven  weeks  after  the  pri- 
mary operation.  Whether  it  will  renuun  firm  in  future, 
of  course  is  not  known.  We  have  present  evidence 
that  the  enteroplication  in  diaphragm  form  is  not 
sufficient,  as  shown  by  Crile's  case.  Whether  longi- 
tudinal enteroplication  is  inefficient,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  shown. 

The  case  is  an  interesting  one,  as  showing  the 
possibility  of  obstructions  from  adhesions  after 
a  gastro-enterostomy,  and  also  the  efficiency  of 
the  enteroplication  seven  weeks  after  the  primary 
operation. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  accident 
would  not  have  happened  had  it  not  been  for 
coughing  and  vomiting  which  followed  the  opera- 
tion, due  to  too  much  ether.  Mayo  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  after  the  abdomen  is 
opened,  and  while  the  suturing  is  being  done, 
very  light  anesthesia  is  sufficient. 

The  patient  has  made  an  excellent  recovery, 
is  eating  well,  gaining  weight  and  has  left  the 
hospital.  * 

CASE     OF     OPERATION    FOB     CABCINOMA     OP     THE 
CHEEK    AND    UPPER    AND    LOWER    JAWS. 

Patient,  about  seventy  years  old,  was  first  operated 
upon  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Blake,  April  22,  1904,  for  a  small 
carcinomous  nodule,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  left  cheek.  Dr.  Blake  at  the  same 
time  removed  some  glands  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
On  the  13th,  he  {)erformed  a  plastic  oi>eration,  closing 
an  opening  in  the  cheek. 

The  patient  re-entered  the  hospital  June  27,  and 
again  Dr.  Blake  removed  a  gland  under  the  angle  of 
the  jaw.  He  was  comfortable  during  the  summer, 
but  on  Oct.  6,  1904,  he  re-entered,  with  a  recurrence 
of  the  growth  at  the  site  of  the  old  operation  scar 
which  extended  from  the  angle  of  the  left  side  of  the 
mouth  back  to  the  pharynx.  At  that  time  he  was 
operated  upon,  carrymg  an  incision  about  the  mass, 
and  freeing  it  from  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw.  After  its  removal  the  wound  could  be 
brought  together.  There  was  some  limitation  of  open- 
ing the  jaw.  This  limitation  increased,  and  when  he 
returned,  in  January,  1905,  he  could  hardly  open  the 
jaw  at  all  and  suffered  much  pain  and  discomfort. 
For  that  reason  an  extensive  operation  was  performed, 
splitling  the  cheek  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the 
back  of  the  lower  jaw,  removing  the  alveolar  process 
of  the  up[>er  jaw  and  one  half  the  hard  p^ate,  dissect- 
ing the  growth  from  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  where  it 
lay  close  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  removing  about  two  inches  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  was  involved  in  the  growth.  Involved 
glands  were  dissected  from  the  upper  cervical  triangle 
where  they  lay  against  the  anterior  surface  of  the  jugu- 
lar vein  and  the  pneumogastric  and  hypoglossal  nerves. 
Tile  wound  in  the  dieek  was  sutured,  and  the  cavity 
in  the  mouth  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  A  stomach 
tube  was  used  for  a  day  or  two.  There  was  very  little 
hemorrhage  or  shock  from  the  operation,  and  to  his 
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great  delist,  he  was  able  to  open  his  mouth  about  an 
inch,  a  false  joint  having  resulted  where  the  piece  of 
the  jaw  was  removed.  The  cheek  flap  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  get  togetiier  and  was  rather  thin,  and  an 
opening  has  devdoped  about  an  indi  back  of  the 
imgle  of  the  mouth.  This  it  is  hoped  to  dose  later  by 
a  plastic  operation. 

In  this  case  recurrence  is  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  at  the  last  operation  a  considerable 
amount  of  painful  growth  was  removed,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  patient  was  enabled  to  open 
his  jaw.  For  these  two  cases  I  wish  to  express 
my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Burrell,  on  whose  service 
they  occurred. 

ATTEMPTED  SUICIDE  BY  SHOOTING;    "  SPECTACLE- 
TEMPLE  "  CARRIED  INTO  THE  BRAIN  BT  THE 
bullet;     REMOVAL  BT  OPERATION. 

BT  I..  R.  a.  CRAKDOH,  U.D. 

The  rounded  end  of  this  wire  protruded  1  in.  from 
a  suicidal  pistol  wound  in  the  right  temporal  region. 
On  turning  back  an  osteo-plastic  flap  the  rest  of  the 
wire  with  the  buUet  fused  on  it  was  foimd  buried  in 
the  right  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain.  The  bullet  in  its 
passage  had  carried  before  it  the  spectacle-wire  and 
had  fused  on  it.  The  wire  then  served  apparently 
to  hold  the  bullet  from  penetrating  far  into  the  brain. 


and  she  was  out  of  bed  somewhat.  Nov.  16,  theie 
was  a  dry  friction  rub  over  left  thorax  up  to  spine  of 
scapula  in  the  back  and  the  third  rib  in  front.  Nov. 
20,  she  continued  to  run  an  irregularly  elevated  tem- 
perature, her  cheeks  were  flushed  and  she  was  k^t 
m  bed.  There  was  some  sputum  in  which  no  tuberde 
bacilli  could  be  found,  and  a  low  white  count.  There 
were  occasional  night  sweats.  Nov.  28  is  the  first 
mention  of  indefini^  abdominal  pains,  but  the  physical 
examination  of  the  abdomen  was  negative.  The 
appetite  and  sleep  continued  good. 

Early  in  December  there  were  complaints  of  indefi- 
nite non-localized  abdominal  pain  and  tendemeas. 
The  appetite  began  to  fail,  there  was  some  nausea, 
irregular  diarrhea  and  decreasing  strength.  Dec  10, 
there  was  noted  slight  pigmentation  of  the  skin  about 
the  upper  and  lower  lips  and  in  the  axilke.  The  house 
physician.  Dr.  En^and,  had  suggested  its  presence 
about  the  lips  some  days  earlier.  There  was  general 
soreness  of  the  abdomen,  slight  distention,  no  evidence 
of  fluid.  Dec.  14,  continued  looseness  of  bowels, 
occasional  vomiting,  fluid  wave  in  abdianen. 

Pigmented  areas  noticeable  on  palmer  surfaces  of 
wrists,  flexures  of  elbows  and  about  the  wwstband. 
The  sjrmptoms  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  continuing, 
the  patient  was  seen  by  Dr.  Ames  and  Dr.  Watson 
Dec.  18  and  operation  was-  advised  and  accepted. 

Before  being  transferred  to  the  surgical  side  the 
.patient  was  treated  for  a  few  days  wiSi  supr&4<enal 


PLBURIST    WITH    EFFUSION,    TUBERCULOUS    PERI- 
TONITIS.     ADDISON'S  DISEASE. 

BT  OEOROX  B.  BRATTtTCK,  H.D. 

D.  C,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  single,  female,  entered 
the  hospital  Oct.  27,  1904.  Dlness  began  about  ten 
days  before  entrance  with  impaired  appetite,  cough, 
sharp  pain  in  upper  thorax  and  dyspnea  which  was 
slight.  On  entrance  she  appeared  m  good  general 
condition  and  well  nourished.  The  physical  examina- 
tion showed  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  left  pleural 
cavity,  and  was  otherwise  negative.  There  was  some 
elevation  and  irregularity  of  temperature. 

Two  days  after  entrance  the  left  pleural  cavity  was 
aspirated  and  1,000  cc.  of  clear  fluid  withdrawn  which 
was  sterile.  There  seemed  to  be  a  gradual  reaccumu- 
lation  of  fluid,  and  she  was  aspirated  again  Nov.  12, 
only  a  very  small  amount  of  fluid  being  obtained,  and 
there  were  evidences  of  thickened  pleurte.  Up  to 
this  time  the  appetite  and  general  oonmtion  were  good, 


extract,  but  without  effect.  She  was  towasferred  to 
surgical  Dec.  21,  a  laparotomy  was  done  by  I>.  Wat- 
son, Dec.  23,  and  she  died  Dec.  29,  about  two  months 
after  entrance  to  the  hospital  and  two  montiis  and  a 
half  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms. 

Clinically  the  dependence  of  the  i^euiisy  upon 
tuberculosis  was  suspected  at  an  early  date,  but 
proof  was  lacking  until  the  symptoms  of  tuber^ 
culous  peritonitis  presented  thenfflelves.  Almost 
contemporaneous  with  the  development  of  these 
symptoms  were  indications  of  a  probable  tuber- 
culous affection  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  as  sug- 
gested by  the  usual  symptoms  of  Addison's 
disease  —  discoloration  of  the  skin,  prostration, 
anorexia,  diarrhea,  cardio-vascular  asthenia.  Tu- 
berculous lesions  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  is  a 
common  cause  of  Addison's  disease;  other  affec- 
tions of  these  bodies  may  produce  the  same  symp- 
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toms,  and  occasionally  pressure  or  inflammation 
involving  the  semilunar  ganglia  may  do  so. 
Pigmentation  occurs  in  tuberculous  peritonitis. 

The  pigmentation  may  be  absent.  In  our  case 
it  developed  almost  imperceptibly,  and  was 
slight  in  extent  and  degree. 

Allow  me  to  illustrate  this  by  a  case  reported 
in  American  Medicine,  Dec.  24,  last,  by  Dr.  H.  B. 
Whitney  of  Denver,  a  former  house  officer  of  this 
hospital: 

The  patient  was  a  healthy,  laboring  man  of  thirty- 
three,  who  was  taken  with  sudden  wealmess  two  montibs 
before  death,  but  did  not  give  up  work  until  about  a 
month  later.  His  only  symptoms  throu^^out  the 
disease  were  progressive  muscular  weakness  and  toward 
the  last,  one  or  two  attacks  of  apparent  ooll^se.  There 
was  no  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  no  noticeable  loss 
of  wei^t.  Inability  of  the  patient  to  speak  English 
and  tl^  peculiar  combination  of  a  very  acute  course 
without  bronzing  made  the  diagnoas  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult. The  case  was  considered  inexplicable  until 
autopsy  disclosed  tuberculous  adrenals.  Recognition 
of  this  form  of  Addison's  disease  would  seem  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  no  bronnng  and  that  the  course  may  be  as  rapid  as 
that  of  an  acute  infection. 

With  the  rapid  and  general  development  of 
tuberculosis  which  took  place  in  our  own  case, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  far  the  involvement 
of  any  one  organ  was  responsible  for  the  appear- 
ance of  certain  symptoms. 

I  will  add  that  the  catamenia  were  absent 
while  the  patient  was  in  the  hospital,  but  her 
accounts  in  regard  to  them  before  that  were 
somewhat  confficting. 

i>  How  far  the  pigmentation  in  these  cases  is  a 
trophic  phenomenon  dependent  upon  some  affec- 
tion of  the  abdominal,  sympathetic  system,  or 
how  far  it  is  the  result  of  faulty  metabolism  due 
to  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  adrends  I  will 
leave  to  the  pathologists  to  tell  you. 

A  CASE  OF  TUBERCULAR  SALPINGITIS  WITH  RUP- 
TURE INTO  RECTUM  AND  SLOUGHINQ  OP  A  POR- 
TION OF  ANTERIOR  WALL.      OPERATION. 

BT  ■.  B.  TOUNO,  M.D. 

Cask  I.  A.  C.  Twenty-one  years,  waitress.  Ad- 
mitted to  Boston  City  Hospital,  Dec.  20,  1904. 

Six  days  before  entrance  severe  pain  in  lower  abdo- 
men with  fever,  chills  and  vomiting.  Had  no  previous 
pain  and  considered  herself  well. 

After  Ihe  acute  symptoms  had  passed  a  mass  could 
be  fdt  on  dther  «de  behind  the  uterus.  ' 

Operation  advised  and  accepted.  On  opening  the 
abdomen  botii  tubes  were  found  densely  adherent  and 
covered  with  small  tubercles.  Tlie  right  tube  had 
previously  contained  an  abscess  which  had  discharged 
mto  the  rectum;  but  in  so  doing,  had  caused  a  la^ge 
part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  to  slough.  As 
It  was  impossible  to  close  this  on  account  of  the  fri- 
ability of  the  tissues,  a  fold  of  the  long  sigmoid  flexure 
was  brou(^t  down  and  sutured  over  the  defect.  Ilien 
a  colostomy  was  performed  above  and  the  pelvis 
drained  throu^  the  abdominal  incision. 

The  patient  has  done  wdl  and  will  recover. 

The  interesting  points  are: 
(1)  That  such  a  process  could  go  on  for  a  long 
time  with  so  little  disturbance. 


(2)  That  the  acute  attack  seems  probably 
due  to  a  secondary  infection  of  the  cavity  with 
colon  bacillus,  although  I  know  no  method  of 
absolute  proof. 

(3)  That  there  has  been  so  little  trouble  from 
the  rectal  defect.  The  bowels  with  an  enema 
per  rectum  discharging  some  feces  naturally, 
while  part  escapes  by  the  colostomy  wound. 

RUPTURE  OF  ABSCESS  OF  FALLOPIAN  TUBE;    PERI- 
TONITIS;   operation;    recovery. 

Case  II.    E.  A.    Tliirty-five  years,  milliner. 

Two  weeks  before  entrance  severe  pain  in  lower 
abdomen  with  some  fever. 

Recovered  and  felt  quite  well  until  two  days  before 
entrance,  when  a  similar  attack  came  on. 

At  entrance  a  tubal  abscess  could  be  felt  on  the  right 
side,  but  nothing  seemed  to  demand  iDomediate  opera- 
tion. 

About  4  P.M.  on  the  succeeding  day,  the  tube  rup- 
tured and  when  I  reached  the  hospital  the  patient  was 
suffering  frightful  pain.  Op««tion  was  performed  at 
once  and  pus  found  in  all  parts  of  the  greater  perito- 
neal cavity,  but  mostly  above  the  omentum. 

After  removing  the  ruptured  tube,  the  abdomen  was 
irrigated  without  disturbing  the  omentum  and  where 
the  pus  had  penetrated  und^eath  this,  it  was  sponged 
away  with  salt  solution. 

She  had  some  shock,  but  suffered  no  pain  and  has 
recovered.  We  took  no  culture  at  the  time,  but  had  a 
good  illustration  of  the  virulence  of  the  infection,  as 
the  wound  was  covered  with  a  gray  membrane  within 
for^-eight  hours. 

The  sutures  were  removed  and  after  the  wound 
cleared  up  the  fascia  was  united  with  catgut. 

The  interesting  points  are: 

(1)  Immediate  relief  of  pain  by  the  irrigation 
of  salt  solution. 

(2)  The  protection  by  a  large  omentum  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  bowel.  This  undoubtedly 
saved  the  patient's  life. 

STAB  WOUND  op  ABDOMEN;     EXTRUSION  OF   PER- 
FORATED intestine;  operation;  recovery. 

BT  DATID  D.  aOAmlXLL,  M.I>. 

J.  D.,  age  eleven,  entered  the  hospital  on  the  evening 
of  Jan.  6,  1905,  having  been  stabbed  in  the  abdomen 
with  a  large  pocket  knife  two  hours  previously.  On 
entrance  his  relevant  physical  examination  was  as 
follows:  Condition  of  moderate  shock;  face  pale  and 
expresffion  anxious;  general  clammy  sweat;  pulse  110 
and  of  fair  volume  and  tension;  temperature  100°; 
tongue  coated;  heart  and  lungs  normal;  abdomen, 
two  inches  below  umbilicus,  was  a  large  circular  mass 
of  extruded  jejuno-ileum,  in  actual  length  9  in.,  moder- 
ately distended,  lustreless,  and  brownish-red  from 
strangulation;  the  whole  was  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  omentum;  the  abdomen  elsewhere  was  negative. 
Immediate  operation  was  done;  the  extruded  gut  was 
protected  by  towels  wet  in  hot  salt  solution  while  the 
general  surface  of  the  abdomen  was  carefully  scnibbed 
with  Boap  and  water,  salt  solution,  and  70%  alcohol ; 
the  gut  itself  was  cared  for  by  copious  wa^ng  with 
salt  solution  and  careful  sponging;  further  examina- 
tion disclosed  a  small  perforation  about  i  in.  in  diam- 
eter about  the  center  of  the  mass,  and  1  in.  from  the 
mesenteric  border ;  from  this,  there  escaped,  with  every 
descent  of  the  diaphragm  and  contraction  of  the  recti, 
two  or  three  drops  of  intestinal  contents,  more  being 
prevented  by  a  small   flap  of  mucous  membrane 
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which  acted  precisely  as  a  valve.  This  perforation  was 
at  once  closed  by  three  interrupted  Lembert  silk 
sutures;  further  search  revealed  no  more  punctures; 
the  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall  itself  was  found  to 
be  I  in.  in  length  and  situated  just  to  the  right  of  the 
median  line  in  the  inner  edge  of  the  right  rectus;  this 
was  enlarged  downward  f  in.,  and  with  no  very  great 
difficulty  the  extruded  gut  and  omentum  were  re- 
placed; there  was  a  slight  degree  of  hemorrhagic  infil- 
tration of  the  right  rectus  muscle  in  the  wotmd.  The 
general  cavity  was  flushed  with  hot  salt  solution,  and 
the  wound  closed  by  layer  sutures.  The  convalescence 
was  uneventful,  the  patient  being  allowed  to  get  up  on 
the  11th,  and  leave  the  hospital  on  the  15th  day. 

Three  points  are  of  interest  in  this  case:  (1) 
that  under  the  conditions  the  intestine  should 
have  been  perforated;  (2)  that  so  much  intestine 
should  have  escaped  through  so  small  a  wound; 
and  (3)  that  the  perforated  segment  of  gut  fol- 
lowed the  withdrawal  of  the  knife. 


a^eHical  f^sttfig. 


REPORT  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  SURGERY. 

BT  HESBKBT  I-  BVBRBU.,  Ii.I>., 

AMD 

BT  B.  W.  CnSHINO,  I1.D.,  BOSTON. 

INTRA  VENOUS  INJECTIONS  OF  THYMOL  IN  STAPHY- 
LOCOCCUS INFECTION. 

FiORENTiNi  *  considers  that  thymol  in  intra- 
venous injections  has  almost  a  specific  action  in 
controlling  the  infection  of  the  staphylococcus 
aureus.  He  believes  that  it  controls  the  cocci 
by  producing  a  hyperleucocytosis  with  poly- 
nucleosis. He  uses  it  in  doses  of  10  cm.  per 
kilogram. 

THYMUS  DEATH  UNDER  LOCAL  ANESTHESIA. 

Nettel  *  under  Schleich's  local  anesthesia  re- 
moved the  thyroid  gland  from  a  woman  who  had 
exophthalmic  goiter.  The  patient  died  fifteen 
minutes  later,  and  the  autopsy  showed  that  the 
thymus  was  large  and  that  the  lymphatic  system, 
especially  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  in  the  spleen 
and  the  intestines,  showed  marked  hyperplasia. 

BLINDNESS     AFTER     PARAFFIN     PROTHESIS     OF     A 
SADDLE    NOSE. 

Mintz '  had  a  case  in  which  he  injected  about 
1.5  cm.  from  the  tip  of  the  nose,  on  each  side, 
about  .33  gm.  of  paraffin  at  43°.  The  patient 
complained  of  pain  in  the  left  eye  in  three  minutes 
and  was  completely  blind  in  twenty  minutes. 
He  thinks  that  there  was  a  thrombosis  extend- 
ing through  the  external  vein  to  the  inferior 
ophthalmic  vessel.  Inside  of  two  months  there 
was  atrophy  of  the  nerve.  He  quotes  two  cases 
of  Holden  and  Leiser  of  amaurosis  after  subcu- 
taneous injection    of  paraffin.     He  still  contin- 

'  Le  iniesioni  endovenoae  di  Thymol  nel  decono  della  infesione 
BperimentAle  da  stafilococci  piogene  aureo.  Gaxzetta  desli  Ospe- 
<fcS,  Milan. 

*  Arobiv.  f.  kliDisolw  ChinirKW.  Lansenbeok's  Berlin. 

*  Centralblatt  f.  Chimrgie.  Amauroae  nach  Fanllino-Plaatik 
•inn  SattcloaM. 


ueei  to  do  this  operation,  but  warns  his  patient 
of  what  may  happen,  and  they  frequently  insist 
on  this  cosmetic  operation  being  done. 

IDEAL    METHOD     OF    REMOVING    THE    VERMIFORM 
APPENDIX. 

Howard  A.  Kelly  ,^  in  an  interesting  paper 
on  this  subject,  states  that  there  are  three  princi- 
pal objects  to  be  attained  in  the  technique  of  re- 
moval of  the  vermiform  appendix,  namely:  "  (1) 
To  remove  the  appendix  without  contaminating 
the  surrounding  peritoneum  with  any  of  the  bacte- 
rial flora,  which  are  often  virulently  infectious 
and  always  abound  on  its  mucous  surface;  (2)  to 
treat  the  mucosa  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
any  contamination  while  closing  the  opening  into 
the  bowel  made  by  the  amputation;  and  (3)  to 
dispose  of  the  stump  so  as  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
infection  after  the  closure."  His  method  of  opera- 
tion is  as  follows:  "  The  appendix  is  exposed, 
and  the  mesappendix  is  tied  off.  A  circular 
suture  of  fine  sUk  is  then  laid  around  its  base, 
about  a  centimeter  distant,  but  not  drawn  up. 
The  appendix  is  then  grasped  at  its  base  with  the 
forceps  and  crushed,  while  just  beyond  the  for- 
ceps (distally)  it  is  seized  with  an  ordinary  artery 
forceps  to  prevent  the  escape  of  its  contents. 
Paquelin's  cautery  is  now  used  to  amputate  the 
appendix  between  the  two  forceps,  when  it  is 
laid  aside  in  the  grasp  of  the  artery  forceps.  The 
crushing  forceps,  which  is  now  to  be  converted 
into  a  cooking,  sterilizing,  sealing  iron,  is  care- 
fully isolated  by  tucking  dry  gauze  under  each 
blade,  so  as  to  lift  the  end  of  the  forceps  up  on  a 
cone,  away  from  all  contact  with  the  cecum. 
The  next  step,  which  is  the  most  important  one, 
is  to  keep  the  red-hot  point  of  the  cautery  slowly 
travelling  up  and  down  the  groove  in  the  crushing 
forceps  for  from  forty  to  sixty  seconds,  so  as 
to  burn  off  every  vestige  of  the  stump,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  heat  the  forceps  so  thoroughly 
that  the  narrow  ribbon  of  crushed  appendix 
in  its  grasp  becomes  converted  into  a  translucent 
gristle-like  substance,  in  which  the  lumen  of  the 
appendix  is  completely  destroyed.  The  lumen 
is  so  effectually  obliterated  that  it  never  gapes. 
The  final  step  is  the  tightening  of  the  punse-string 
suture,  and  the  inversion  of  the  cooked  base,  after 
which  the  serosa  is  carefully  united  over  the 
whole  with  another  row  of  fine  silk  sutures." 
He  considers  the  advantages  of  his  method  to  be: 
"  Its  perfect  simplicity.  There  is  at  no  time 
any  exposure  of  the  infected  mucosa.  The  stump 
is  not  Ugated  or  bruised,  and  thus  left  as  a  culture 
medium  for  whatever  organisms  may  have  lain 
in  it.  The  appendix  is  amputated  with  the  cau- 
tery and  the  proximal  portion  is  sterilized  and 
effectively  sealed.  The  inverting  sutures  are 
then  applied  over  an  area  as  free  from  contami- 
nation as  the  rest  of  the  peritoneal  cavity." 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  OPERATIVE  TREATMENT  OF 
TYPHOID  PERFORATION. 

Zesas  (Beni)  concludes  after  a  critical  review 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  a  study  of 

•  American  Hedieine,  Dm.  81,  1904,  p.  113S. 
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255  reported  cases  that  as  far  as  surgical  expe- 
rience goes,  it  teaches  that  the  results  obtained 
by  operation  are  encouraging  and  that  they  will 
become  more  favorable  if  laparotomy  is  accepted 
as  the  only  rational  treatment  for  an  intestine 
perforated  by  a  typhoid  ulcer  and  if  it  is  done 
early.  The  article  •  is  an  interesting  one.  In  the 
255  cases  collected,  95  patients  recovered.  The 
mortality  is  much  greater  when  the  operation  is 
later  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  perforation. 
Zcsas  gives  his  own  and  Hutman's  statistics: 

Hartman  operated  in  first  24  hours,  76  cases,  19  recoveries. 
Zesas  „  „     24  67     „      24        „ 

Hartman  operated  after  first  24  hours,  38  cases,  6  recoveries. 
Zesaa  „         „       „    24      „      33    „       3         „ 

Zesas  concludes  that  multiple  perforations  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  He  quotes 
Keen's  statistics,  29  multiple  cases  in  167  patients, 
and  Cane's  list  of  17  multiple  cases  in  1 14  patients. 
He  directs  that  when  the  perforation  is  single, 
the  intestine  should  be  sutured;  if  multiple,  re- 
section; recurring  perforation  occurred  eight 
times  in  Zesas'  list,  on  account  of  the  tendency 
to  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  from  ether  or 
chloroform;  cocaine  anesthesia  is  recommended 
and  median  laparotomy  is  recommended  when 
any  doubt  of  the  site  of  the  perforation  exists; 
if  the  site  is  indicated,  as  by  a  local  peritonitis, 
then  the  incision  should  be  made  over  the 
cecum.  Some  operators  use  both  the  lateral 
and  median  incision;  some  a  median  and  two 
lateral  ones. 

As  a  rule  the  abdomen  is  irrigated  with  several 
liters  of  warm  salt  solution  after  the  intestine  is 
sutured.  The  abdomen  is  drained  with  a  rubber 
tube  or  a  Mikulicz  tampon.  Multiple  incisions 
for  drainage  have  no  greater  efficiency  than 
drainage  through  a  single  incision. 

TRKATMENT    OF    INVETERATE    PRURITUS   ANI. 

Ball  *  makes  a  curved  incision  on  either  side 
of  the  anus,  but  these  incisions  do  not  meet  either 
in  front  or  behind.  The  sphincter  muscles  are 
exposed  by  careful  dissection,  frequently  with 
scissors.  The  bridges  of  skin  in  front  and  behind 
are  undercut  well  beyond  the  area  of  irritation. 
The  effect  is  to  produce  superficial  anesthesia 
to  the  part  and  the  irritation  is  immediately 
relieved.  The  flaps  of  skin  about  the  anus  are 
sutured  in  position. 

HBPATOFTOSIS     COHPLICATED     BT     GASTR0PT08IS : 
A  SUGGESTION  AS  TO  TREATMENT. 

Ellsworth  Eliot,''  presents  a  new  method  of 
operating  for  cases  of  gastroptoeis  that  are  ac- 
companied by  a  descent  of  the  liver.  He  states 
that  "  The  object  of  the  operation  here  suggested 
is  to  anchor  the  liver  so  securely  in  its  position 
that  the  displaced  stomach  and  other  abdominal 
viscera  will  be  relieved  of  its  superincumbent 
wei^t,  and  will  then  with  or  without  general 
therapeutic  measures  return  more' or  less  com- 
pletely to  their  normal  position,  with  a  corre- 

•  Wiener  Klinik  Jahrganc,  xxx,  Hf.  ii,  Nov.,  1904. 

*  British  ICedieat  Journal;  Jan.  21.  1905. 
'  Medieal  News,  Nov.  12, 1904,  p.  913. 


sponding  improvement  in  their  function.  The 
operation  consists  in  the  exposure  of  the  liver 
and  stomach  through  a  median  incision  above 
the  umbUictis.  The  obliterated  umbilical  vein, 
forming  a  thick  cord  in  the  free  edge  of  the  falci- 
form ligament,  is  then  identified  and  drawn 
forward  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  parietal 
peritoneum.  The  hepatic  extremity  of  the  liga- 
ment then  rests  aganst  the  under  surface  of  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver  in  front  of  the  transverse 
figure.  The  lower  or  umbilical  extremity  is  in 
close  contact  with  the  anterior  parietal  perito- 
neum, the  two  portions  of  the  ligament  now 
forming  a  right  angle.  In  this  position  the  round 
ligament  is  sutured  to  the  anterior  parietal 
peritoneum,  with  chronic  gut,  and  the  redundant 
falciform  peritoneal  reflection  is  spread  out  later- 
ally and  sutured  to  the  contiguous  portion  of 
the  parietal  peritoneum  with  the  same  material, 
in  this  way  forming  a  species  of  shelf  for  the  under 
surface  of  the  liver.  The  abdominal  wound  is 
then  closed  in  layers." 

SOME    CX)N8IDERATION8    REOABDIN6    WOUNDS    OF 
THE  UVER. 

Tilton  '  has  presented  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  this  subject.  He  feels  warranted  in  making 
the  following  conclusions:  "  The  prognosis  of  the 
severer  cases  of  wounds  of  the  liver  alone  has 
improved  of  late  years,  especially  under  early 
operative  treatment.  Many  cases  must  neces- 
sarily, of  course,  be  promptly  fatal  from  shock 
or  hemorrhage  or  from  associated  injuries  of  other 
organs.  Many  others  can  be  saved  by  operation 
which  would  otherwise  die  from  hemorrhage  or 
some  complication.  The  treatment  of  all  open 
injuries  should  be  early  laparotomy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hemostasis,  thorough  examination,  and 
prevention  of  infection.  As  regards  subcutar- 
neous  ruptures,  the  mild  cases  without  marked 
symptoms  of  collapse  or  internal  hemorrhage 
should  be  treated  expectantly.  Cases  in  which 
there  are  marked  collapse  or  signs,  local  or  general, 
of  internal  hemorrhage  should  be  treated  by 
early  laparotomy,  with  suture  or  packing  of  the 
wounded  liver.  The  mortality  of  wounds  of  the 
liver  alone  will  in  all  probability  diminish  from 
year  to  year  with  the  more  general  adoption  of 
early  laparotomy." 

A  REVIEW  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  OPERATIONS  FOR 
GALLSTONE  DISEASE,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  MORTALITY. 

Wm.  J.  and  Charles  H.  Mayo',  in  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  this  subject,  state  that  from  June 
24,  1891,  to  Dec.  1,  1904,  they  had  made  1,000 
operations  upon  the  gall  bladder  and  bile  pas- 
sages, with  50  deathis  (5%).  In  the  benign 
series  there  were  960  cases  with  4.27%  deaths. 
For  malignant  disease,  9  deaths  in  40  operations 
give  a  mortality  sU^tly  in  excess  of  22%.  Of  the 
common  duct  operations  there  were  137  benign, 
with  16  deaths,  11.7%.  This  gives  a  heavy  mor- 
taJity,  but,  as  already  pointed  out,  it  is  really  a 

*  Annals  of  Surgery,  Jan., 1905,  p.  20. 

*  The  Amerioan  Journal  of  the  Hedioal  Boienoes,  Uanb,  1905,  p. 
875. 
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death-rate  of  operation  and  disease,  and  means 
that  7%  failed  to  recover  from  the  direct  results 
of  the  operation,  that  is,  died  within  a  few  days; 
while  4%  recovered  from  the  operation,  but  did 
not  regain  sufficient  strength  to  leave  the  hospital. 
Many  cases  operated  were  in  desperate  condi- 
tion from  prolonged  icterus,  anemia,  etc.  No 
cases  were  refused  operation  if  they  so  elected 
after  a  fair  statement  of  the  facts.  Operations 
for  malignant  disease  are  discouraging:  40 
operations,  with  9  deaths  in  the  hospitfd,  and 
of  those  that  recovered  comparatively  few  re- 
ceived sufficient  palliation  to  repay  the  imme- 
diate risk,  suffering  and  expense.  Two  cases, 
however,  can  be  considered  favorable  as  to  ciwe; 
both  were  instances  of  early  carcinoma  of  the 
gall  bladder.  In  a  few  patients  a  thick-walled 
and  functionally  useless  g{Jl  bladder  was  removed, 
and  examination  showed  malignant  involvement, 
and  in  the  two  cases  referred  to  no  return  had 
taken  place  after  more  than  two  years.  The 
authors  state  that  next  to  malignancy  and  acute 
perforative  infections  of  the  gall  bladder  and 
pancreas,  the  most  serious  thing  that  can  happen 
in  gallstone  disease  is  involvement  of  the  common 
duct  of  the  liver.  "It  can  be  fairly  stated,"  write 
the  authors,  "  that  the  average  mortality  of  oper- 
ations for  diseases  confined  to  the  gall  bladder 
is  not  greater  than  for  appendicitis  in  patients 
of  the  same  age  and  conc^tion  of  health.  Gall- 
stone disease  is  most  frequent  in  people  of  ad- 
vanced years  —  often  obese  and  not  infrequently 
the  victim  of  some  degenerative  lesion  of  vital 
organs.  One  cannot  directly  contrast  such  cases 
with  disease  of  the  appendix,  which  is  by  far 
more  common  in  younger  and  more  robust  sub- 
jects." They  state  that  the  most  common  cause 
of  death  where  the  gall  bladder  alone  was  involved 
has  been  a  descending  infection  of  the  common 
and  hepatic  ducts.  They  further  state:  "Un- 
fortunately, the  majority  of  common  duct  pa- 
tients have  either  never  had  an  intermission  or 
have  passed  beyond  it,  and  operation  is  no  longer 
an  election  as  to  time,  but  a  necessity,  and,  no 
matter  how  desperate,  must  be  done  to  save  life. 
In  some  cases  the  infection  is  the  more  promi- 
nent feature,  giving  typical  ague  symptoms. 
Sudden  chills,  with  hig^  temperature,  followed 
by  rapid  decline,  and  a  little  temporary  increase 
in  jaundice  and  attended  with  moderate  pain 
and  often  nausea  are  pathognomon.  In  others 
there  is  little  infection,  but  such  a  degree  of  bile 
stasis  in  the  ducts  as  to  invite  infection  after  any 
kind  of  operation.  Some  individuals  are  almost 
sure  to  die.  Patients  with  extreme  jaundice 
and  subcutaneous  hemorrhage  will  nearly  always 
bleed  to  death  from  capillary  oozing.  If  pur- 
puric spots  exist  with  jaundice,  we  keep  the  sub- 
jects under  treatment  until  the  blood  will  at 
least  remain  in  the  proper  channels.  Another 
class  of  cases  who  have  in  our  experience  all  died, 
and  about  whom  we  are  not  always  able  to  fore- 
tell the  conditions  previoiis  to  operation,  are 
those  patients  with  obstructive  jaundice  in  whom 
no  trace  of  bile  is  to  be  found  in  the  bile  passagjes, 
the  common  and  hepatic  ducts  being  filled  with 


clear  fluid.  The  liver  has  been  put  out  of  action. 
The  patient,  while  extremely  feeble,  may  be  up 
and  about.  The  jaundice  is  extreme,  but  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  leaky  blood  vessels 
and  subcutaneous  hemorrhages.  We  have  had 
four  of  these  cases,  and  all  died  within  four  days. 
In  two  cases  a  little  bile  appeared  in  the  drainage 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  in  none  did 
liver  action  become  re-established."  "In  the  1,000 
operations,  14.6%  involved  the  common  duct." 

PEsrroNrns,  a  BAcrEsiOLoaicAL  studt. 

Dudgeon  and  Sargent '"  in  the  Erasmus  Wilson 
Lectures,  have  presented  their  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  consideration  is  extremely  interesting 
and  the  practical  application  of  their  work  is  of 
importance.  Under  the  heading  of  treatment 
of  acute  peritonitis  based  upon  its  bacteriology, 
we  make  the  following  abstract: 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  '  acute  peri- 
tonitis '  embraces  a  number  of  inflammatory 
diseases  which  differ  widely  in  their  symptoms, 
course  and  prognosis.  The  main  factors  in  these, 
as  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
are  the  variety  and  virulence  of  the  oiiganism 
which  has  produced  the  disease  and  upon  the 
power  of  resistance  which  the  individual  possesses 
against  it.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining  what  this  organism  is,  in  any 
given  case,  until  after  the  operation,  so  that  we 
can  only  act  upon  the  knowledge  of  what  are  the 
organisms  most  frequently  present  in  any  given 
class  of  cases.  In  gastric  and  duodenal  perfo- 
rations, in  intraperitoneal  hemorrhage,  and  in 
pelvic  inflammations  the  organisms  are,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  of  a  mild  type.  In 
intestinal  necrosis,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
virulent  colon  bacillus  which  is  by  far  the  most 
common  organism.  The  streptococcus  pyogenes 
and  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus  are  so  uncommon 
and  so  uniformly  fatal,  whatever  the  treatment 
adopted,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  treat  all  eases 
of  peritonitis  arising  from  intestinal  necroms 
as  cases  of  colon  bacillus  peritonitis.  .  .  .  From 
what  we  have  seen  of  the  bacteriology  of  the 
peritoneum  around  an  inflamed  appendix  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  in  all  cases  of  appen- 
dicitis which  subside  without  operation  the  peri- 
toneum is  sterile.  .  .  .  But  such  terminatioDS 
are  not  events  to  be  reckoned  upon,  for  at  the 
beginning  of  an  attack  we  can  only  conjecture 
what  the  bacterial  infection  may  be  and  certainly 
none  can  foretell  the  result.  The  eariier  the  opera- 
tion is  imdertaken,  therefore,  the  less  likely  is 
the  peritoneal  infection  to  reach  a  desperate 
stage.  There  are  few  at  the  present  day  who  do 
not  accept  this  view,  but  there  is  still  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  extent  of  the 
operation  which  should  be  performed.  While 
there  are  those  who  advocate  the  most  extreme 
measures  of  washing  assisted  by  evisceration  there 
are  others,  notably  J.  Murphy,  who  do  not  em- 
ploy such  drastic  procedures.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  extent  of  the  operation  required  depends 
upon  the  bacteriology  of  the  case. 

»  Lucet,  Feb.  2S.  1S06.  p.  473;  Muoh  4,  p.  MS:  Xarah  U.  p.  617. 
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"  In  «trept0cotici<l  peHtotiitia,  Which  is  the 
Bioet  acute  tAd  fatal  fdim  that  w«  know,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  surgical  procedure  offers 
a  {xtiepeot  of  success,  but  if  there  is  any  chanoe 
it  must  lie  in  the  most  thorough  possible  washing. 
At  least  this  treatment  can  do  but  little  harm, 
for  the  infective  exudate  is  carried  with  such 
rapidity  over  the  peritoneal  surface  that  there 
is  little  risk  (rf  spreading  it  over  an  unaffected 
area,  whilst  the  phagocytes,  which  often  appear 
to  be  powerless  against  this  virulent  infection, 
may  be  washed  away  without  robbing  the  patient 
of  what  in  other  forms  of  peritonitis  usually 
constitute  his  chief  line  of  defence.  Peritonitis 
due  to  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus  is  of  very  little 
less  virulence  than  streptococcic,  but  it  is  of 
rare  occurrence  and  is  impossible  to  detect  at 
the  time  of  operation.  In  this  form,  as  in  the 
other,  the  same  line  of  treatment  would  offer  the 
only  possible  chance  of  success,  if  indeed  recovery 
from  this  infection  is  possible.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  eases,  howevw,  it  is  the  colon  bacillus 
which  is  the  chief  infective  agent,  and  therefore 
most  cases  of  peritonitis  of  intestinal  origin  must 
be  treated  as  cases  of  colon  bacUlus  infection. 
We  believe  that  from  the  observations  which 
have  already  been  set  out,  limited  operations 
should  be  the  rule,  because  of  the  mechanical 
impossibility  of  cleansing  the  peritoneum,  the 
risk  of  washing  away  the  phagocytes  in  the 
exudate  beyond  the  area  of  most  intense  inflam- 
mation, and  the  danger  of  spreading  infection 
over  unaffected  regions.  In  local  treatment  the 
question  between  local  irrigation  and  dry  spong- 
ing is  of  relatively  small  importance.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  dry  sponging, 
so  long  as  it  is  carried  out  with  gentleness,  is 
better  than  irrigation,  because  fluid  poured  into 
the  abdomen  is  likely  to  carry  infection  beyond 
the  area  already  involved.  If  those  remote 
xegions  are  already  affected  then  no  amount  oi 
washing  is  likely  to  be  of  much  avail.  In  the 
case  of  mild  infections,  particularly  those  due  to 
gastric  perforations  and  intraperitoneal  hemor- 
rhage, the  washing  should  be  thorough,  with  a 
view  to  remove  the  foreign  material  present, 
such  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  blood 
clot. 

"  The  question  of  drainage  is  one  upon  which 
much  has  been  written,  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
literatiue  applies  to  the  eariier  days  of  abdominal 
sultry  and  concerns  not  only  septic  cases  but 
all  intraperitoneal  operations.  In  mild  diffuse 
infections,  such  as  gastric  perforations,  intra- 
peritoneal hemorrhage,  and  the  early  stages  of 
the  peritonitis  of  obstruction,  the  oi^nisms  are 
comparatively  harmless  and  can  be  safely  dealt 
V  ith  by  the  peritoneum.  It  is  the  rule  in  such 
c  ases  where  the  abdotioen  has  been  closed  without 
G  rainage  for  the  wound  to  heal  by  primary  union. 
]q  severe  diffuse  infections,  on  the  other  hand, 
%  lere  may  be  said  to  be  more  ground  for  drainage, 
although  one  sees  many  cases  recover  without 
e  ren  suppuration  of  the  abdominal  wall.  .  .  . 
1  iTe  are,  therefore,  presented  with  the  paradox 
t  <*i,  apart  from  local  abscesses,  the  cases  which 


it  is  most  dMiraUc  to  drain  are  the  v^ry  oniM 
#6ere  draihage  is  impossible,  whitot  itl  those  where 
it  is  possible  it  is  also  unnecessaty.  In  cases  of 
gtetric  perforation  where  a  lube  has  beefa  left  in 
the  pelvis  a  large  amount  of  fluid  may  be  dis- 
charged during  the  first  obe  or  two  days,  but  in 
cases  of  appendicitis  treated  in  the  sahie  manner 
it  is  remareable  how  little  fluid  soils  the  dressings. 
.  .  ..In  obstructed  or  inflamed  bowel  the  colon 
bacillus  attains  its  maxitnutn  of  virulence  and  in 
all  probability  under  these  conditions  is  able  to 
make  its  way  out  at  points  other  than  the  primary 
focus.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  intestinal 
movements  play  any  very  important  part  in  the 
spread  of  infection  over  the  peritoneal  surface. 
On  the  other  hand,  intestinal  paralysis  spells 
death,  for  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  infec- 
tive material  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  bowel 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  A  dose  of 
morphine,  superadded  to  the  toxic  paresis  of  the 
bowel,  may  just  turn  the  balance  against  recovery. 
It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  teachings  of 
bacteriology  harmonize  with  those  of  clinical 
experience  in  pointing  to  purgatives  and  not  to 
opiates  as  the  right  drugs  to  be  given  in  perito- 
nitis. 

"  The  serum  treatment  of  the  septic  diseases 
being  in  its  infancy,  and,  so  far,  having  shown 
only  sporadic  promise  of  the  utility  to  which  it 
may  eventually  attain,  the  little  that  we  are  able 
to  say  of  its  application  to  peritonitis  can  only 
take  the  form  of  speculation.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases 
of  acute  peritonitis  it  is  the  colon  bacillus  which 
kills  the  patient.  At  any  rate  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain,  in  a  given  case,  whether  this  is  so  very 
rapidly  by  means  of  cover-slip  preparations  and 
even  of  cultures  taken  at  the  operation.  We 
believe  that,  did  we  possess  a  multivalent  anti- 
bacillus  coll  serum  the  mortality  of  peritonitis 
would  speedily  diminish.  At  present  we  know 
of  no  such  serum  and  we  can  only  say  here  that 
experiments  are  in  progress  with  a  view  to  pro- 
duce a  multivalent  serum  against  the  various 
virulent  strains  of  the  colon  bacillus  which  have 
been  isolated  from  our  cases  of  peritonitis.  If 
films  of  the  exudate  were  to  show  streptococci 
we  might  reasonably  hope  that  one  of  the  most 
recently  produced  multivalent  antistreptococcic 
sera  would  prove  of  value.  But  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  antitoxic  sera  in  peritonitis,  Without 
regard  to  the  bacteriology  of  the  individual  case, 
is  to  be  deprecated  as  being  as  useless  as  it  is 
unscientific.  At  least,  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  any  hope  based  upon  antitoxic  sera 
must  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  colon  bacillus  rather 
than  upon  a  streptococcic  antitoxin." 

TBEATMENT     OF  TUBEBCULAB  ASCITES. 

Schdmann  "  for  the  past  three  years  has  treated 
his  cases  of  tubercular  peritonitis  with  ascites 
in  the  following  manner:  First,  the  ascitic  fluid 
is  evacuated  through  a  moderately  pised  canula, 
as  much  as  will  escape  spontaneously.  He 
then  injects  into  the  free  peritoneal  cavity  a 

"  Zentbl.  {.  Chir.,  1904,  Bd.  zxxi, «.  1409. 
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sterile  emulsion  of  iodoform.  (I(  Iodoform 
1.10  —  5.0:  Glycerine  100.00.)  He.  begins  with 
1-2  c.  gs.  of  the  1%  emulsion  and  increases  the 
concentration  and  the  dose  at  each  new  injection 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  case  at  intervals 
of  from  four  to  eight  days  or  longer.  He  reports 
the  cases  of  seven  feniale  patients  whose  ages 
ranged  from  two  to  nineteen  years  and  whom  he 
regards  as  cured  in  from  three  to  ten  weeks.  In 
two  children  (two  and  eight  years  old)  the  serous 
eSusion  did  not  recur  after  the  second  injection. 
In  the  case  of  the  nineteen-year-old  case,  five  in- 
jections were  necessary,  in  the  others  three  to  four. 
In  the  nineteen-year-old  patient  the  apex  of  the 
left  lung  was  diseased.  After  the  third  injection 
the  fever  and  night  sweats  ceased  and  the  lung 
signs  gradually  disappeared.  This  patient  was 
under  treatment  from  July  1,  1902,  to  Sept.  9, 
1902,  and  has  remained  well  since.  The  other 
cases  were  not  complicated.  The  treatment 
averaged  three  to  seven  weeks.  The  ascites  has 
not  recurred  in  any  of  these  patients,  but  one 
died  with  convulsions  one  and  one  half  years  after 
the  apparent  cure.  Nothing  was  noted  after  the 
injections  except  that  once  immediately  after 
the  injection  there  was  a  slight  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, lliere  were  no  indications  of  iodoform 
poisoning. 

PRESSURE  8TA8I8(TRAUMATIC  APNEA  OR  ASPHYXIA). 

R.  Lane  Joynt "  reports  a  case  of  typical 
pressure  stasis.  He  suggests  the  name  "  Pressure 
Stasis  "  as  it  "is  obviously  a  more  suitable  one 
as  being  in  accordance  with  the  pathology  of 
the  case  and  descriptive  of  it,  whereas  '  traumatic 
asphyxia  '  has  an  indefinite  pulseless  ring  about 
it  that  might  be  equally  well  applied  to  a  number 
of  conditions."  His  paper  is  accompanied  by  an 
excellent  colored  illustration  of  the  condition. 

RECtlRBENT     EFFUSION      INTO      THE     KNEIE-JOINT 
AFTER  INJURY. 

Sir  William  H.  Bennett  •*  delivered  a  lecture 
on  this  subject  based  on  a  series  of  760  cases. 
He  confines  the  consideration  to  those  cases 
where  the  effusion  was  either  recurrent  or  spon- 
taneous after  some  injuiy.  Frequently  they 
were  slight  effusions.  He  divides  them  as  follows : 
I.  Cases  (509)  entirely  independent  of  any  con- 
stitutional conditions:  (a)  Cases  (428)  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  internal  deran^ment  were 
very  precise;  (b)  cases  (56)  presenting  no  other 
symptoms  than  mere  recurrence  of  effusion  with- 
out noticeable  further  injury;  (c)  obvious  cases 
(21)  of  loose  bodies  in  the  joint;  (d)  genu  valgum 
(4).  II.  Cases  (241)  influenced  by  constitu- 
tional conditions:  (a)  Osteo-arthritis  (107);  (6) 
rheumatism  and  gout  (30);  (c)  syphilis  (42); 
(d)  gonorrheal  rheumatism  (28);  (e)  malaria  (18); 
If)  hemophilia  (3)  ;  (g)  quiet  effusion  in  young 
people  (13)  .  The  lecture  is  very  suggestive  as 
to  a  method  of  considering  this  very  common 
condition. 

OTbe  Luieet,  Apnl  1,  1906,  p.  866. 
n  The  I.uicct,  Jus.  7, 1905,  p.  1- 


THE  BBIDGINO  OF  NERVE  DEFBCTO. 

Cfaaries  A.  Powers  ^*-  of  Denver  has  written  an 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject.  He  has  care- 
fully analyzed  the  reported  cases  and  considers 
the  following  methods  of  supplying  defects: 
Grafting,  flap  operations,  implantation,  resection 
of  bone,  suture  at  a  distance,  tubulization.  Thwe 
were  in  all  56  cases.  He  reports  a  case  of  implan- 
tation of  four  inches  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve 
of  a  dog  into  the  external  popliteal  of  a  man, 
with  a  result  at  the  end  of  eig^t  years.  His 
general  conclusions  are  as  foUows:  Althou^ 
correction  of  the  evils  resulting  from  a  gap  in 
the  continuity  of  a  nerve  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  a  given  case,  it  hardly  seems 
possible  at  this  time  to  say  definitely  what  form 
of  bridging  should  be  employed.  More  cases, 
and  especially  cases  recorded  later  and  better, 
are  needed.  Neuroplasty  and  implantation  (an- 
astomosis) are  always  available  resources,  and 
for  the  present  it  would  seem  that  they  should 
be  preferred.  Resection  of  bone  may  be  advis- 
able in  selected  cafies.  Transplantation  of  for- 
eign grafts  should  be  abandoned.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  prognosis  in  an  individiuJ 
case  should  always  be  guarded,  and  that*repeated 
operations  may  be  necessary. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  BASE  OF  THE  SETTLI^ 

Walton  "  has  carefully  considered  this  subject 
again  and  makes  this  contribution  based  on  the 
clinical  and  pathological  record  of  fifty  cases. 
The  article  is  a  judicial  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject and  his  recapitulation  is  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  basal 
fracture  resulted  from  impact  received  in  the 
horizontal  plane  of  the  skiiU,  whether  upon  the 
frontal  or  the  occipital  region  or  upon  the  side 
of  the  head. 

(2)  While  certain  of  the  basal  fractures  ex- 
tended from  the  vertex,  there  was  no  suggestion 
of  the  contre-coup  of  earlier  writers. 

(3)  The  line  of  fracture  tended  to  enter 
the  fossa  nearest  the  point  of  impact,  and  to 
extend  in  the  general  direction  in  which  force  was 
applied. 

(4)  The  lines  of  fracture  in  traversing  the  base 
tended  to  follow  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  in 
twenty-two  of  the  fifty  cases  these  lines  corre- 
sponded more  or  less  accurately  to  those  indi- 
cated by  Rawling,  but  the  exceptions  were  too 
marked  and  too  constant  to  aQow  the  establidi- 
ment  of  fixed  rules. 

(5)  The  sella  turcica  was  implicated  in  36% 
of  the  fractures.  The  petro-occipital  and  masto- 
occipital  sutures  furnished  common  lines  of 
least  resistance.  Fractures  extending  across  the 
base  tended  to  run  parallel  to  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  and  through  the  sella  tur- 
cica. Certain  blows  on  the  ocdput  tended  to 
cause  a  line  of  fracture  extending  to  the  jugular 
foramen  qr  across  the  petrous  ^ne.  The  por- 
tion of  the  petrous  bone  containing  the  auditory 
apparatus    showed    itself    peculiarly    liable    to 

H  Asnsh  of  Siutery,  Nov.,  1904,  p.  632. 
u  Annals  o{  Surcuy,  Nov.,  1904,  p.  664. 
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fracture,  more  often  transversely  than  longitu- 
dinally. 

(6)  In  seven  cases  (14%)  the  fracture  waa 
limited  to  the  base  after  vault  impact  in  the 
horizontal  plane.  Neither  Rawling's  theory  of 
transmitted  force  nor  the  theory  of  bursting 
fracture  of  von  Wahl  and  others  suffices  alone  to 
explain  these  results.  The  results  of  experi- 
ments with  bodies  of  simpler  structure  would 
surest  that  the  bursting  principle  predominates 
in  pure  compression  of  the  skull,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  transmitted  force  in  case  of  blows,  while 
both  play  important  parts  in  case  of  falls. 

(7)  Ilie  orbital  foramen  was  implicated  in 
21.4%  of  the  cases  of  orbital  fossa  fracture. 

(8)  Inequality  and  immobility  of  pupils,  or 
both,  furnish  the  most  frequent  and  unfavorable 
sign  of  fracture  of  the  base.  In  the  forty-four 
cases  in  which  the  pupils  were  recorded,  they 
were  normal  in  only  thirteen. 

(9)  Injury  to  the  ciliospinal  tract  in  its  intra- 
cranial coiUBe  is  a  more  probable  cause  of  the 
Hutchinson  pupil  and  the  other  pupillary  changes 
than  injury  to  the  third  nerve  or  to  the  cortex, 
thou^  no  single  lesion  explfuns  all  cases. 

(10)  Th^  reflexes  may  be  lessened  or  lost  in 
fracture  of  the  base,  as  in  any  case  of  violent 
jarring  of  the  brain.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
may  be  increased  even  to  spasticity,  probably 
through  direct  pressure  on  the  pyramidal  tract 
as  by  hemorrhage.  It  is  probable  that  the  initial 
result  of  the  impact  in  all  cases  is  a  tendency 
towards  lessening  or  loss  of  the  reflexes. 

(11)  Profuse  and  persistent  bleeding  from  the 
ear  does  not  suggest  middle  meningeal  hemor- 
rhage. No  middle  meningeal  hemorrhage  was 
found  in  the  cases  of  profuse  and  persistent 
bleeding,  and,  conversely,  hemorrhage  from  this 
artery  occurred  eight  times  without,  and  once 
with,  only  slight  bleeding  from  the  ear. 


decent  Xtteratuce. 


A  Textbook  of  Legal  Medicine.  By  Frank 
WiNTHROP  Draper,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Legal  Medicine  in  Harvard  University; 
MediciJ  Examiner  for  the  Goimty  of  Suffolk, 
Massachusetts.  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Lon- 
don: W.  B.  Saunders  A  Co.     1905. 

Dr.  Draper's  Textbook  of  Legal  Medicine  is 
a  single  handy  octavo  volume  of  573  pages,  and 
is  fully  illustrated.  It  was  prepared  and  pub- 
lished, primarily,  as  a  help  to  medical  students 
interested  in  legal  medicine,  but  is  adapted  as 
well  to  the  needs  of  practitioners.  Toxicology 
and  the  medico-legal  relations  of  psychiatry  have 
been  purposely  omitted.  We  know  of  no  one 
more  fitted  by  experience  than  Dr.  Draper  to 
undertake  the  task  which  he  set  himself.  This 
experience  comprises  an  original  careful  training 
as  a  general  practitioner;  a  service  of  twenty- 
eight  years  as  a  medical  examiner  for  the  city  of 
Boston,  during  which  time  over  eight  thousand 
deaths  under  suspicion  of  violence  came  under  his 
obeervation,  and  teaching  as  professor  of  legal 


medicine  in  the  medical  school  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. In  addition  to  this  lai^  experience.  Dr. 
Draper  has  rare  capacity  for  putting  his  knowl- 
edge into  uncommonly  clear  and  terse  English. 

As  a  result  of  these  qualifications,  its  author 
has  produced  a  book  which,  within  the  limita- 
tions he  set  himself  and  for  the  purposes  he 
designed  it,  is  thoroughly  excellent;  we  know  of 
nothing  quite  so  satisfactory  and  can  unhesitat- 
ingly recommend  it. 

The  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary  Tract. 
Venereal  and  Sexual  Diseases.  A  Textbook  for 
Students  and  Practitioners.  By  G.  Frank 
Ltdston,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgical  Diseases 
of  the  Genito-Urinary  Organs  and  Syphilology  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  University 
of  Dlinois,  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the  Genito- 
Urinary  Department  of  the  West-Side  Dispens- 
ary, Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  and  Samaritan 
Hospitids,  etc.  Revised  edition.  Illustrated 
with  233  engravings  and  7  color  plates.  Phila- 
delphia: F.A.Davis  Company.     1904. 

With  the  number  of  excellent  works  that  are 
already  available  for  the  student  and  the  prac- 
titioner in  this  branch  of  surgery,  we  have  the 
right  to  be  somewhat  exacting  as  to  the  qualities 
of  a  newcomer  in  the  field,  and  to  ask  a  rather 
high  standard  of  excellence  or  some  distinctly 
valuable  addition  to  what  already  exists,  before 
such  a  work  may  properly  be  welcomed  or  expect 
to  avoid  frank  criticism  if  it  falls  below  such 
requirements. 

While  there  are  some  good  features  and  much 
information  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  are  obliged 
to  say  that  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  rank  with 
the  best  works  of  its  class. 

With  reference  to  the  general  features  of  the 
book,  we  may  note  the  adherence  to  a  frequent 
and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  unfortunate  custom  of 
combining  into  one  volume  the  subjects  of  genito- 
urinary surgery,  venereal  diseases,  syphilis  and 
functional  sexual  disorders.  Foiu:  hundred  and 
thirteen  of  the  one  thousand  pages  comprising  the 
volume,  are  devoted  to  the  last  three  of  the  above 
headings,  the  remainder  to  the  first.  This  com- 
bination is  usually  made  because  of  the  desire 
of  the  publishers  to  turn  out  a  book  that  shall 
have  a  large  sale,  and  to  their  assertion  that  the 
sales  will  be  much  larger  than  if  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  above  divisions  of  the  subjects  is 
published  alone,  but  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
they  all  lose,  when  thrown  together,  much  that 
it  is  desirable  to  have  included  in  each. 

But  few  of  the  illustrations  are  good;  some  of 
them  have  a  decidedly  cheap  character.  This  is 
owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  work  rather 
than  to  the  selection  of  the  figures  by  the  author 
which,  in  most  cases,  is  well  made. 

The  chapter  on  stricture  is  perhaps  the  best 
in  the  book.  The  writer  is  an  adherent  of  the 
views  of  Otis  and  supports  them  ably.  We  note 
in  the  course  of  this  chapter  a  somewhat  singular 
statement  with  regard  to  the  compressor  urethra 
muscle  made  when  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
urethral  spasms,  as  follows: 
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"  A  certain  amount  of  spasm  produced  by 
contraction  of  the  circular  fibers,  compressor 
urethne  muscle,  may  occur  anyuhere  in  the  canal. 
This  explains  in  part  obstruction  to  instrumen- 
tation in  penile  strictures  of  large  caliber."  The 
italics  we  use  to  emphasize  the  misapplied  anat- 
omy of  the  above  quotation.  Inasmuch  as  the 
compressor  urethrae  muscle  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  penile  urethra  and  is  limited  to  the 
membranous  portion  it  is  dif^cult  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  writer  in  the  lines  quoted. 

As  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  notice  there 
is  much  information  contained  in  the  work,  but 
we  cannot  say  that  it  has  anything  of  special 
value  that  has  not  been  as  well  or  better  presented 
by  a  number  of  the  well-known  textbooks  of  the 
day,  and  the  lack  of  finish,  absence  of  statistical 
detail  or  comprehensive  reviews  of  the  different 
subjects,  makes  the  work  as  a  whole  fall  into  the 
line  of  those  of  the  second  class  rather  than  those 
of  the  fiirst. 

Manual  of  Intragastric  Technique:  Practical 
Lessons  in  the  Use  of  Apparatus  for  the  Diag- 
nosis and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Stomach. 
By  Geokqe  Herschell,  M.D.,  Jjondon,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.  Lon- 
don: Henry  J.  Glaisher,  57,  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  W.  W.  T.  Keener  &  Co., 
American  Agents.     1903. 

This  book  of  166  pages  gives  in  great  detail 
the  various  methods  for  the  examination  of  the 
stomach.  Fortunately  for  both  practitioner  and 
patient  the  tendency  of  the  last  few  years  has  been 
toward  simplicity  in  this  direction.  To  those, 
however,  who  desire  to  employ  the  more  accurate 
and  elaborate  mechanical  aids  for  diagnosis  in 
gastric  diseases  this  work  may  be  recommended. 

Gynecology:  Medical  and  Surgical  Outlines  for 
Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Henby  J. 
Garrigues,  A.m.,  M.D.,  Gynecologist  to  St. 
Mark's  Hospital  in  New  York  City;  Consult- 
ing Obstetric  Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Mater- 
nity Hospital;  formerly  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology and  Obstetrics  in  the  School  for  Clinical 
Medicine,  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the 
Post-Graduate  School  and  Hospital,  etc.  With 
343  illustrations;  460  pages.  Philadelphia  and 
London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     1905. 

The  general  plan  of  this  book  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  author's  textbook  of  the  diseases  of 
women,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  infor- 
mation about  anatomy,  embryology,  rare  dis- 
eases, or  unusual  operations.  The  preface  states 
that  it  is  an  outline  of  the  whole  system  of  gyne- 
cology, calculated  to  be  a  guide  for  beginners.  The 
book  is  written  in  the  author's  customary  clear 
style,  and  the  Lippincott  Company  has  pro- 
duced a  well  illustrated  and  handsome  volume. 

The  student  would,  however,  have  derived  more 
benefit  from  a  fourth  edition  of  the  textbook, 
brought  up  to  date,  than  from  this  work,  which 
is  neither  concise  enough  for  a  quiz  compend 
nor  full  enough  for  a  complete  treatise. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT   OF   THE    STATE    BOARD 
OF  INSANITY. 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Insanity  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
is  a  public  document  of  more  than  usual  interest       J 
this  year  in  that  it  discusses  certain  important      1 
problems  which  the  state  must  meet  in  relation 
to  the  care  of  the  insane.     As  is  no  doubt  gener- 
ally known,  reforms  have  been  taking  place  dur-       i 
ing  the  past  few  years  with  relation  to  the  cbtv-i-      I 
fication  of  the  mentally  deficient  with  results 
which  are  now  becoming  apparent.     The  State 
Care  Act  went  into  effect   Jan.  1,  1904,  which 
provided  that  all  dependent  persons  under  com- 
mitment as  insane  should  be  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  and  that  insane  persons  in 
city  and  town  almshouses  should  be  removed  to 
state  institutions  so  far  as  they  could  there  re- 
ceive accommodation.     As   a  result  of  this  legis- 
lation  approximately   6,750   municipal  charges 
have  been   transferred   to  the  support  of  the 
Commonwealth.    The  obvious  improvement  in 
classification  which  these  figures  imply  needs  no     J 
detailed   comment.     Certain   cases    which  were    I 
still  being  kept  at  almshouses  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity  when  the 
report  was  written  have  no  doubt  been  trans- 
ferred as  opportunity  has  offered.     It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  state  care  of  the  insane  wouI<'  be 
completely  established  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1905. 

The  yearly  increase  in  the  insane  for  the  ^ea^ 
under  consideration  was  733  and,  omitting  tlio^e 
coming  from  almshouses  under  the  new  aw. 
the  actual  increase  in  public  institutions,  figured 
on  the  basis  of  former  years,  was  only  300,  en- 
considerably  fewer  than  for  a  number  of ;  ;«h 
past.    As  usual,  however,  additional  acor-  mo- 
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dations  are  urgently  demanded.  Beds  in  corri- 
doi8  and  day  rooms  continue,  and  the  Board 
therefore  recommends  that  additional  provision 
be  made  for  500  patients,  which  will  cover  the 
annual  increase  and  wiU  prevent  the  present 
overcrowding. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  voluntary  admissions, 
the  Board  urges  the  desirability  of  preserving  as 
far  as  possible  the  voluntary  relation  of  patients 
to  the  hospital  in  which  they  are  treated.  The 
obetacles  to  progress  in  this  direction  appear  to 
be  the  strict  construction  of  the  existing  law 
which  imposes  too  great  limitation  on  the  class 
of  patients  eligible  for  such  consideration  and 
the  fact  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the  support 
of  indigent  voluntary  patients.  It  is  evident 
that  a  reform  in  this  direction  is  desirable. 

The  portion  of  the  report,  however,  to  which 
readers  will  turn  with  the  greatest  interest  is 
that  relating  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  persons 
with  mental  disease  prior  to  their  commitment 
as  insane.  It  will  be  remembered  that  early  in 
the  year  1904  the  State  Board  sent  circulars  to 
some  three  thousand  physicians  in  the  state 
requesting  experience  and  opinions  regarding 
the  prehminary  treatment  of  the  insane,  or  those 
likely  to  become  so,  with  special  reference  to  the 
part  which  might  be  taken  in  such  treatment 
by  the  general  hospitals.  To  this  appeal  rather 
more  than  a  third  of  those  addressed  responded, 
and  naturally  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  was 
expressed,  together  with  some  misunderstanding 
of  the  purport  of  the  inquiry.  A  general  result 
of  the  investigation  was  that  in  the  judgment  of 
the  physicians  who  expressed  an  opinion  nearly 
30%  of  all  mental  cases  observed,  and  upwards  of 
21%  of  their  patients  committed  as  insane,  were 
suitable  for  treatment  in  special  wards  connected 
with  general  hospitals.  The  fear  of  converting 
a  general  hospital  into  one  for  the  insane  is,  of 
course,  purely  chimerical  and  not  in  the  least 
in  the  design  of  those  advocating  more  liberal 
provision  for  the  incipient  mental  cases.  That 
something  should  be  done  in  the  matter  is  per- 
fectly evident,  and  we  have  previously  in  a  gen- 
eral way  expressed  our  opinion  upon  this  point. 
If  the  existing  general  hospitals  deem  it  imwise 
to  extend  their  functions  to  the  observation  of 
incipient  mental  cases,  emergency  stations  should 
be  provided  under  general  hospital  auspices 
where  patients  could  be  adequately  observed  by 
properly  qualified  physicians  before  a  final 
decision  as  to  their  commitment  be  made.  This 
portion  of  the  report  is  well  worth  the  careful 
perusal  of  those  interested  in  the  more  rational 


and  liberal  policy  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
It  is  undoubtedly  well  to  agitate  the  question  and 
discuss  it  from  various  points  of  view  before 
action  in  the  matter  be  taken.  That  results  of 
importance  will  ultimately  come  from  such 
agitation  is  not  to  be  questioned^ 


ANTIQUITY    OF    THE    MOSQUITO-MALARIA 
THEORY. 

It  is  a  sli^t  blow  to  one's  pride  to  find  that 
recent  discoveries  have  been  long  before  recog- 
nized and  forgotten.  This  experience  scientific 
men  are  constantly  having  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  if  certain  statements  recently  made 
are  to  be  accepted,  it  appears  that  the  prevailing 
theory  regarding  the  etiology  of  malaria  was 
distinctly  foreshadowed  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Recently,  as  quoted  in  the  London 
Lancet,  Sir  H.  Arthur  Blake,  in  the  course  of  an 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ceylon 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  discussed 
the  antiquity  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  malaria  and  mosquitoes.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  long  since 
the  government  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
prevalence  of  malarial  fever  in  a  part  of  Ceylon, 
and  that  during  this  inquiry  it  appeared  that 
the  possibility  of  the  propagation  of  malarial 
fever  by  the  mosquito  was  mentioned  in  ancient 
manuscripts.  Further  investigations  showed  that 
in  the  medical  works  of  Caraka  Susruta,  and 
other  Cingalese  writers,  mention  of  sixty-seven 
varieties  of  mosquitoes  was  made,  and  also  that 
four  varieties  of  malarial  fever  were  caused  by 
the  bite  of  these  mosquitoes.  The  books  to  which 
references  were  made  were  written  in  the  sixth 
century,  or  about  foiuH^en  hundred  years  ago. 
The  authorities,  which  were  written  in  Sanskrit, 
were  offered  for  the  benefit  of  the  skeptical  with 
an  interpreter. 

A  correspondent,  reverting  to  this  address  of 
Sir  H.  Arthur  Blake,  adds  to  the  discussion  an 
entertaining  passage  from  Herodotus  in  which 
certain  precautions  against  the  mosquito  are 
detailed.  He  further  affirms  that,  so  far  as  he 
is  able  to  learn,  no  allusion  is  contained  in  any 
Semitic  writings  which  could  be  regarded  as 
anticipating  the  modern  theories,  although  state- 
ments regarding  insect  pests  are  frequent.  These 
references  in  ancient  literature  to  modem  ideas 
are  of  more  than  passing  interest,  but  it  is  a  long 
step  between  the  recognition  of  the  possible 
relationship  observed  as  an  empirical  fact  be- 
tween mosquitoes  and  malaria  and  the  demon- 
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stration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  infection 
actually  takes  place.  Naturally,  the  significance 
of  the  modem  discovery  lies  in  the  latter  fact, 
and  in  general,  this  distinction  is  observable 
between  the  so-called  discoveries  of  the  ancients 
and  our  own. 


A  CRUSADE  FOR  PURE  MILK. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  has 
recently  entered  upon  a  work  which  must  meet 
with  the  unqualified  approval  of  citizens  at  large 
as  well  as  of  the  medical  profession.  Beginning 
March  1,  the  State  Board  of  Health  appointed 
a  veterinary  surgeon  to  take  critical  notes  on 
the  condition  of  dairies  in  this  state.  Under 
this  system,  up  to  May  1,  nearly  eight  hundred 
dairies  have  been  inspected,  in  which  were  kept 
nearly  ten  thousand  cows.  The  inspection  con- 
sists in  an  examination  of  the  general  condition 
of  the  cows  with  special  reference  to  tubercu- 
losis, garget,  and  those  having  purulent  dis- 
charges from  retained  membranes.  Notes  are 
also  taken  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  cows,  and 
to  the  methods  of  bedding.  As  has  been  generally 
pointed  out  in  the  daily  press,  conditions  which 
call  for  the  most  radical  improvement  have  been 
found.  Many  of  the  cows,  for  example,  are 
bedded  in  horse  manure,  and  are  milked  without 
cleaning.  In  some  instances  cows  are  kept  in 
windowless  barns,  and  also  in  unlighted  and  un- 
ventilated  cellars.  In  other  cases  they  have 
been  found,  together  with  pigs,  sheep  and  hens, 
in  bam  cellars  which  are  in  a  condition  of  the 
utmost  filth. 

The  cases  with  tuberculosis  are  reported  to 
Dr.  Austin  Peters,  chief  of  the  Cattle  Bureau, 
who  takes  measures  in  accordance  with  the 
state  of  the  disease.  The  examination  of  the 
udders  of  certain  cows  has  shown  the  presence 
of  pus  and  tubercle  baciUi.  A  further  evil, 
which  becomes  of  increasing  importance  as  the 
summer  approaches,  is  the  objectionable  method 
of  handling  and  storing  milk.  In  general,  the 
supply  of  ice  is  altogether  insufficient,  and  no 
proper  means  are  taken  of  preserving  the  milk. 
In  order  that  this  evil  may  be  corrected  as  far 
as  possible,  records  are  now  being  made  of  the 
cooling  of  milk,  the  time  it  is  kept,  and  the 
methods  of  transportation,  so  that  in  time  the 
State  Board  of  Health  will  be  in  possession  of 
many  important  facts  relating  to  the  milk  from 
the  time  of  its  collection  to  its  final  distribution. 

The  chief  defects  as  at  present  observed  are 
the  extreme  overcrowding  of  the  cows,  the  pres- 
ence of  filth  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  animals, 


the  lack  of  cleanliness  of  the  animals  themselves, 
and  the  absence  of  proper  facilities  for  cooling 
milk.  All  these  matters  are  now  receiving  the 
careful  attention  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  we 
may  rest  assured  that  reforms  of  a  radical  sort 
will  be  instituted.  It  is  furthermore  a  gratifi- 
cation to  note  that  several  of  the  large  con- 
tractors are  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  Board 
of  Health's  investigation,  and  are  vigorously 
supporting  the  movement  by  declining  to  accept 
milk  which  does  not  comply  with  the  hygienic 
requirements  of  the  Board. 

When  we  consider  that  epidemic  diarrhea  of 
the  summer  months  is  imdoubtedly  chiefly  due  to 
contaminated  milk,  and  when  further  it  is  realized 
how  easily  milk  may  be  contaminated,  even 
when  a  certain  amount  of  care  is  taken,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  conditions  which  are  now 
being  disclosed  are  such  as  to  arouse  the  interest 
and  indignation  of  the  entire  community.  It 
has  been  shown  that  90%  of  the  children  dying 
of  intestinal  disturbances  are  bottle-fed,  a  fur- 
ther illustration  of  the  necessity  for  prompt 
action.  If  sufiicient  pressure  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  milk  producers,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  situation  may  be  altered  almost 
immediately  for  the  better,  and  that  one  of  the 
greatest  menaces  to  the  health  of  the  younger 
portion  of  the  commimity  may  be  practically 
eliminated.  The  State  Board  of  Health  should 
receive  the  heartiest  moral  co-operation  from  all 
right-minded  citizens  in  its  crusade. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 
An  Aged  Bridegroom.  —  One  of  the  most 
mature  bridegrooms  on  record  is  George  Schmidt 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  at  the  age  of  ninety-five 
recently  married  a  widow  of  fifty-«even.  He  is 
blessed  with  children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren, and  is  stated  to  have  never  known 
a  day's  illness. 

Statistics  from  the  Philippines.  —  Accord- 
iitg  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for 
the  Philippine  Islands,  there  are  3,806  lepers  in 
the  archipelago,  the  number  of  males  being 
almost  twice  that  of  the  females.  The  number 
of  insane  is  3,930,  with  small  difference  between 
the  sexes.  It  is  suggestive  that  of  31  deaths 
which  occurred  in  a  certain  prison  16  were  caused 
by  tuberculosis. 

Memorial  to  Dr.  Albert  B.  Craig.  —  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  suitable  memorial,  ex- 
pressing professional  feeling,  be  made  for  Dr. 
Albert  B.  Gnug  of  Philadelphia,  who,  it  will  be 
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remembered,  died  this  winter  of  cerebrospinal 
meningitis  under  peculiarly  sad  circumstances. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  memorial  take  the  form 
of  an  endowment  fund  for  the  rearing  and  edu- 
cation of  his  posthumous  child.  American  Medi- 
cine announces  that  it  will  receive  contributions 
to  this  end.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  trus- 
tees of  Jefferson  College  and  Hospital  are  proposing 
to  place  a  mural  tablet  in  the  new  hospital  com- 
memorative of  Dr.  Craig's  work  and  death. 

boston  and  new  england. 

Acute  Infectioub  Diseases  in  Boston.  — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon,  May  10, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  27,  scarlatina  35,  typhoid  fever  10, 
measles  14,  tuberculosis  41,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  of  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  May  10,  1005,  was  19.61. 

Boston  Mobtalttt  Statistics.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  May  6,  1905, 
was  233,  against  239  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  showing  a  decrease  of  6  deaths,  and 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  19.78.  Of 
this  number  144  were  males  and  89  were  females; 
228  were  white  and  5  colored;  127  were  bom  in 
the  United  States,  98  in  foreign  countries,  and  8 
unknown;  45  were  of  American  parentage,  155 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  33  unknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  follows:  Diphtheria, 
30  cases  and  3  deaths;  scarlatina,  22  cases  and  4 
deaths;  typhoid  fever,  10  cases  and  3  deaths; 
measles,  17  cases  and  no  deaths;  tuberculosis,  33 
cases  and  25  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases  and  1 
death.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were  34, 
whooping  cough,  none,  heart  disease  23,  bron- 
chitis 5,  and  marasmus  4.  There  were  15  deaths 
from  violent  causes.  The  number  of  children 
who  died  imder  one  year  was  31;  the  number 
under  five  years,  50.  The  number  of  persons 
who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  57.  The 
deaths  in  public  institutions  were  85. 

During  the  week  there  were  8  cases  reported 
of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  and  4  deaths. 

Reuef  Hospital  for  East  Boston.  —  The 
Boston  Common  Council  has  concurred  with  the 
Aldermen  in  adopting  the  legislative  act  estab- 
lishing a  relief  hospital  at  East  Boston. 

NuBSEs  IN  PcBUC  SCHOOLS.  — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston,  held  this 
week,  the  subject  under  discussion  was  the  em- 


ployment of  nurses  in  public  schools.  Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Durgin,  Chairman  of  the  Boston 
Board  of  Health,  who  has  been  instrumental  in 
promoting  medical  inspection  in  the  schools, 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  nurses  on 
the  ground  that  contagious  diseases  might  thereby 
in  great  measm-e  be  prevented.  Dr.  Ernest  J. 
Lederle,  at  one  time  Health  Commissioner  of 
New  York,  spoke  of  the  experience  in  that  city. 
The  preliminary  dissatisfaction  which  was  en- 
couraged by  politicians  has  finally  resulted  in  a 
very  much  improved  school  sanitation,  with  a 
return  of  98%  of  the  children  who  were  at  first 
excluded  for  hygienic  reasons. 

NEW   TOBE. 

President  of  the  American  Therapeutic 
Society.  —  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Therapeutic  Society,  which  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  May  4,  5,  and  6,  Dr.  Carl  Beck 
was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

School  fob  Crippled  Children.  —  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Thorley,  in  memory  of  their  deceased 
daughter,  Lucy  Thorley  Lyons,  have  purchased 
and  presented  to  the  Free  Industrial  School  for 
Crippled  Children  a  large  house,  with  spacious 
grounds,  beautifully  situated  at  Claverack  on  the 
Hudson  about  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Hud- 
son, and  it  is  purposed  to  care  for  fifty  children 
there  during  the  entire  summer. 

Graduation  of  Nurses.  —  At  the  graduating 
exercises  on  April  25,  Prof.  James  N.  West  pre- 
sented diplomas  to  twenty  pupils  of  the  Margaret 
Fahnestoch  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Hospital.  There  were 
nine  graduates  at  the  semi-annual  graduation  of 
nurses  from  the  training  school  of  St.  Mark's 
Hospital  on  April  29,  and  on  this  occasion  Dr. 
Carl  Beck,  the  president  of  the  hospital,  an- 
nounced that  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
hospital  had  this  year  been  able  to  meet  all  the 
expenses  of  its  maintenance. 

New  Branch  of  American  National  Red 
Cross  Society.  —  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  charter  of  the  recently  reorgan- 
ized American  National  Red  Cross  Society, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  secure  increased  public 
confidence  and  result  in  increased  efficiency  and 
usefulness,  a  New  York  state  branch  of  the 
society  has  been  formed.  The  organization  was 
effected  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  residence  of 
Whitelaw  Reid  on  May  3,  when  Col.  William 
Cary  Sanger,  ex-Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  was 
elected  president,  the  Hon.   Elihu  Root  vice- 
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president,  Mrs.  William  K.  Draper  secretary, 
and  Jacob  H.  Schiff  treasurer.  On  this  occasion 
the  principal  address  was  made  by  Admiral 
Van  Reypen,  ex-eurgeon-general  of  the  navy, 
who  is  now  the  president  of  the  national  society. 
It  is  contemplated  organizing  under  the  state 
society  branches  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  states. 

Statistics  on  Drunkenness.  —  In  behalf  of 
a  bill  now  before  the  legislature  some  statistics 
have  been  presented  in  regard  to  drunkenness  in 
the  state  which  are  rather  surprising.  It  appears 
that  the  total  arrests  for  intoxication  in  one  year 
were  more  than  33,000.  The  largest  number  of 
these  in  any  of  the  counties  was  in  Kings  Clounty, 
comprising  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  "  the  city 
of  churches,"  where  they  amounted  to  10,003. 
New  York  County  is  second  on  the  list,  with 
7,206,  and  Westchester  County  third,  with  1,006. 
In  Erie  County,  embracing  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
which  has  the  third  largest  population  in  the 
state  there  were  only  106  arrests.  The  bill 
referred  to  provides  for  the  medical  treatment  of 
all  persons  arrested  for  drunkenness  by  a  certain 
institution  for  alcoholics,  and  that  5%  of  the 
excise  money  of  the  states  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this.  The  proposed  legislation,  it  is 
believed,  has  no  chance  of  going  through. 

Time  to  Think.  —  On  the  evening  of  May  3 
Dr.  Osier  made  an  address  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  New  York  Graduates  Society  of  McGill 
University,  which  was  presided  over  by  Dr. 
H.  N.  Vineberg  of  New  York.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  said:  "Much  of  the  best  and 
most  important  and  helpful  university  work  is 
done  by  those  who  are  often  called  '  university 
loafers,'  men  who  but  seldom  meet  the  students 
and  who  are  but  little  known  by  them.  .  .  .  What 
we  want  most  of  all  in  our  universities  is  not 
men  to  teach,  but  men  to  think.  You  cannot 
think  well  and  teach  hard  at  the  same  time.  A 
man  who  works  six  or  eight  hours  a  day,  teaching 
and  lecturing,  can  do  no  great  amount  of  original 
thinking.  It  w^ould  be  well  if  our  American 
universities  should  follow  the  example  set  by 
such  institutions  in  Germany  and  England  by 
not  working  their  professors  quite  so  hard,  and 
instead  giving  them  a  little  more  time  to  think." 

Dinner  in  Honor  of  Dr.  William  Osler.  — 
The  dinner  in  honor  of  Dr.  William  Osier  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  on  May  2  was  an  extraordinary 
and  memorable  occasion,  being  attended  by 
more  than  five  hundred  physicians,  representing 
every  part  of  this  country  and  Canada,  and  by 
some  from  abroad.    Dr.  James  Tyson  of  Phila- 


delphia presided,  and  the  formal  toasts  were 
responded  to  as  follows:  "Dr.  Osier  in  Mon- 
treal —  Student  and  Teacher,"  by  Dr.  Francb 
J.  Shepherd  of  Montreal;  "  Dr.  Osier  in  Phila- 
delphia —  Teacher  and  Clinician,"  by  Dr.  James 
C.  Wilson  of  Philadelphia;  "  Dr.  Osier  in  Balti- 
more —  Teacher  and  Consultant,"  by  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  "  Dr. 
Osier  —  the  Author  and  Physician,"  by  Dr.  A. 
Jacobi  of  New  York.  The  toasts  were  followed 
by  the  presentation  to  the  guest  of  the  evening 
of  Cicero,  "  De  Senectute "  by  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  of  Philadelphia,  who  excited  a  storm  of 
laughter  and  applause  with  the  remark,  "  Cicero 
must  be  regarded  as  an  anticipatory  plagiarist, 
for  he  said  in  one  place,  '  It  is  desirable  for  a 
man  to  expire  at  the  right  time.*  "  The  copy  of 
the  "  De  Senectute  "  was  a  translation  by  James 
Long  which  was  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
at  Philadelphia  in  1744.  At  the  conclusion  of 
Dr.  Mitchell's  address.  Dr.  Osier  made  his  re- 
sponse, and  during  the  evening  much  amusement 
was  caused  by  the  singing  of  a  song  vrith  the 
following  title :  "  Our  Regius  Professor.  Com- 
posed and  Sung  by  the  Saint  Johns  Hopkins 
Gastric  Quartette  at  the  Dinner  to  Dr.  Osier, 
The   Walled-ofI   Castoria,   New  York,   May  2, 

1905." 

« 

COPIOUS  WATER-DRINKING  AND  POLYURIA 
IN  TYPHOID   FEVER. 

During  the  summer  months  of  1903,  typhoid 
fever  being  unusually  prevalent  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Drs.  E.  W.  Cash- 
ing and  T.  W.  Clarke  at  the  Lakeside  Hospital,  to 
give  much  larger  quantities  than  usual  of  water 
to  drink  to  the  fever  patients.  It  was  found 
that  from  a  gallon  to  a  gallon  and  a  h^  or  even 
more  could  easily  be  taken.  Their  experience 
and  conclusions  are  summarized*  as  foUowB: 

(1)  Large  quantities  of  water  internally,  a 
gallon  or  more  in  twenty-four  hours,  may  easily 
be  taken  by  typhoid  fever  patients,  if  admin- 
istered in  small  quantities  at  frequent  and  defi- 
nite intervals. 

(2)  A  copious  elimination  of  watery  nine  at 
once  follows,  the  degree  of  polyuria,  day  by  day, 
closely  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  fluid 
ingested. 

(3)  Patients  are  more  comfortable  by  this 
mode  of  treatment,  and  toxic,  nervous  symptoms 
are  lessened. 

(4)  The  mortality,  as  well  as  the  severity,  of 
typhoid  fever,  seems  to  be  still  further  dimin- 
ished by  this  method  of  hydrotherapy  employed 
as  an  accessory  to  the  cool-bath  treatment  of  the 
disease. 

'  Amerioan  Journal  Hadioal  BoieaeeB,  Febroary,  IBOS. 
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BECORD  OF  MOBTALTTT 
For  th«  Wkkk  kndino  Saturday,  April  29,  190S. 


CRIM. 


-I 


New  York  .  . 
Uhloago  .  .  . 
PUUdelphU 
SULoaU  .  . 
BalUmora  .  . 
CIneUnd  .  . 
BnlUo  .  .  . 
Fltubnrg  .  . 
Clndnnatl .  . 
MUwukee  . 
Wuhlngton  . 
Prorldenoe  . 
Boaton  .  .  . 
WoTorater .  . 
hUSlrer.  . 
LoweU  .  .  . 
CuBbildga  . 
Ljna  •  •  •  • 
Lawnnoe  .  . 
Springteld  . 
SoDMrrUle  . 
New  Bedford 
Holjoka .  .  . 
Brockton  .  . 
Newton  .  .  . 
HaTCTbUl  .  . 
Maldan  .  .  . 
Salem  .  .  .  • 
CheUea  .  .  . 
ntdibnrg  .  . 
Taoston  .  .  . 
BTerett  .  .  . 
North  Adame 

tolncy  •  •  • 
lonceatar  . 
Waltham  .  • 
Bnrakllne  .  . 
Plttslleld  .  . 
Medtord  .  . 
UUeopee  .  . 
Nortbanpton 
Bererly  .  .  . 
Leomlnater  . 
CUnton  .  .  . 
Adams  .  .  . 
Attleboro  •  . 
H7d«Park  . 
Nawbnr7port 
Wdbnm  -  •  * 
MAtooae  .  .  . 
WoetOeld  .  . 
MUford  .  .  . 
Marlboro  .  . 
Bowro  •  •  • 
Fmnlngrbam 
Paabody  .  . 
Oardoer .  .  . 
Sonthbridge . 
ITatartown  . 
Weymontli  . 
PljmooUi  .  . 


S,808,6M 
l,«SO,7ltO 

4M,tSl 
400,B4S 
MMOS 
138,177 
SK.SM 


800,776 

196,744 

(17,980 

1M,9SS 

119,849 

104,401 

100,9(8 

7S378 

71^48 

71,010 

70,418 

08,888 

80,688 

48,801 

80,810 

S8,0«l 

87,105 

87,188 

86,498 

t»X6 

84,877 

aa;m 

10301 
18,798 
16,111 
M,T»i 
18,876 
11,870 
11,86< 
11,891 
10,814 
18.807 
14,711 
18,004 
14,748 
UJKl 
14,800 
14,478 
U,SIS 
18319 
18300 
18,771 
1830* 
18309 
11374 
11,408 
11314 
11,716 
11375 
11360 
11,180 


1^ 


1386 
637 
861 

213 


64 

110 

49 

18 

48 

18 

11 

» 

10 

11 

19 

19 

9 

7 

11 

10 

9 

11 

14 

18 

7 


Is 


601 

181 
115 


U 

46 

18 

11 
7 
4 
6 
6 
6 
4 
6 

11 
8 
1 
1 

1 
1 

7 

6 
f 
8 

1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
0 


Percentage  of  deaths  from 


17.48 
80.64 
21.91 

l6.iio 


11J«7 
13.88 
11.14 
16.C0 
1537 
16.00 
17.17 
18.18 
10.00 
18.18 
11.05 
16.81 
HM 
14.80 
15.00 
10.00 
11.11 
18.18 


18.09 
14.08 
U.94 

17.46 


10.30 
16.19 
11.24 

U35 

8.M> 
18.18 
18.63 
15  00 
18.18 
10.61 
16.81 


15.00 


0.09 
11.41 


1.90 

1.14 

.71 

.94 


e.u 

.96 


8.67 


434 


8838 
14.80 

—    16.00 


11.30 

30.80 
38.83 


15.00 
8838 
40.00 
8838 

1430 


16.87 


88.88 

16  00 


14.80 

16.40 
18.67 
41.90 


«8.e; 


4030 
1837 


33.88 


1637 


16.00 


11.11 


IIOI 


14.30 


ell 


.96 
1.K 


516 


631 
.18 
.47 


4.68 
l.til 
6.11 

9.80 

18.68 


454 

6.16 
6.16 


11.11 

».oe 


7.70 
16.87 


1430 


16.00 


Southampton  19.1,  Plymouth  1S.8,  Bristol  18.7,^lrmlnriiam  18^, 
Lelceiter  18.8,  Nottingham  17^,  Birkenhead  16.3,  lilTerpool 
18.9,  Winn  24.1,  Bolton  10.S,  Manchester  18.7,  SaUord  14.4, 
Halifax  11.6,  Bradford  18.8,  Leeds  16.7,  Hull  21.0,  Sheffield 
19.4,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  17.6,  Cardiit  18.0,  Bhoodda  20.0. 


MXTBOBOLOOICAIi  BKCOBD. 

For  the  weak  ending  April  29,  in  Boston,  according  to 
obserratlons  f  nmlsbed  by  Sergeant  J.  W.  Smith  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps: 


Date 


Ba- 
rom- 
eter. 


^. .  23 
M.  24 
T. .  i!> 
W  .26 
r. .  27 

r..2« 

9.  .29 


Ther- 
mometer. 


30.32 
30.10, 
29.93' 
20.68. 

129.96 


29.93 


BelatiTe 
humidity. 


69    41 


Direction 
of  wind. 


S5 

56 

48 

61 

81 

91    92 

93,    92 


75 


N    W 

W 
N    W 

s   w 

N     E 

N     E 
E 


VelooltT 
of  wlnn. 


We'th'r 


N 

8  W 
W 

s  w 

N  K 
E 
E 


C.     C 


0 
0 
0 

T. 
0 
0 

.01 


.01 


*0.,  oloody;  0.,  clear;  P.,  fair:  Q.,  fog;  B.,  hazy;  8.,  smoky; 
R,,  rain;  T.,  threatening;  N.,  snow;  — ,beIow  saro.  f  Indicates  trace 
of  rainfall.    OV  Means  for  week. 


De«tbB  reported,  8,688 ;  under  Ave  years  of  age,  1,060 ;  princi- 
pal infeetloua  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  cerebroiaplDai 
meningitis,  diphtheria  and  croup,  diarrheal  diseases,  whoop- 
ing: coagh,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  oonsumptlon)  989;  acute 
long  diseases  690,  consumption  481,  scarlet  fever  19,  whooping 
«ougta  fil,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  119,  smallpox  0,  erysipelas 
17,  puerperal  fever  18,  measles  82,  typhoid  fever  36,  diarrheal 
diseases  91,  diphtheria  and  croup  73. 

From  whooping  cough,  New  York  17,  Chicago  27,  Phlladel- 
pbis  4,  Boston,  Fall  fiiver  and  New  Bedford  1  each.  From 
scarlet  fever.  New  Tork  13,  Baltimore  1,  Providence  1,  Spring- 
field, Brockton  and  Everett  and  Pittsfleld  1  each.  From  cere- 
brosptiutl  meningitis.  New  Tork  87,  Philadelphia  1,  Baltl 
more  1,  Proiidence  8,  Boston  8,  Lowell  4,  Worcester  8, 
Lynn  3,  New  Bedford,  Somervllle,  Holyoke,  Salem,  Chel^«n. 
Plttsfield,  Medford,  Beverly  and  Hyde  Park  1  each.  From  ery- 
fipelss,  'New  Tork  IS,  Chicago  1,  Boston  2,  Lowell  1,  Holyoke  1. 
In  ttae  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
entlmsted  population  of  16,609,877,  for  the  week  ending  April 
93,  1905,  the  death-rate  was  16.6.  Deaths  reported  4,664 ;  acute 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  119,  whooping 
eoagb  100,  diphtheria  88,  measles  203,  smallpox  8,  scarlet 
fever  SO. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  6.7  In  Kings  Norton  to  29.8  In 
Xerthyr  Tydfil;  London  14.9,  West  Ham  12.2,  Brighton  12.8, 


CHANGES    IN  THE   MEDICAL  COBPS   U.    S.   NAVT 
FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAT  6,  1905. 

H.  A.  Ddnn,  assistant  surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  "  Terror," 
May  1. 

E.  O.  HnNTWOTON,  surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Naval 
and  Marine  Becniitlng  Stations,  Chicago,  III.,  and  ordered  to 
the  "  Albatross." 

J.  C.  Thomfsok,  past  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
■'  Albatross,"  and  ordered  home  to  wait  orders. 

J.  H.  HoOBB,  past  assistant  surgeon.  Ordered  to  duty  at 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Becniitlng  Stations,  Chicago,  III. 

W.  M.  Whkkleb,  surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  "Clevehnd," 
sailing  from  New  Tork,  N.  T.,  about  May  10. 

R.  C.  HOLCOMB,  past  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
"  Cleveland,"  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Station,  Culebra,  W.  I. 

G.  L.  Anobnt,  past  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
Naval  Station,  Culebra,  W.  I.,  and  ordered  home  to  await 
orders. 

A.  Hammkr,  pharmacist.  Detached  from  the  Navv  Tard, 
New  Tork,  N.  T.,  and  ordered  to  the  Army  General  Hospital, 
Fort  Bayard,  N.  M.,  for  treatment. 

J.  M.  Brister,  past  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
Naval  Hospitel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  ordered  to  the  "  Atlanta." 


SOCIBTT  NOTICES. 

The  New  England  Hospitai.  Medical  Society,  Sec- 
tion ON  Laryngology  and  Bhinology.  -This  Society 
will  hold  its  regular  meeting  on  Thursday,  May  18,  1906, 
at  Hotel  Nottingham,  7.30  P.M.  Paper:  "  Otology  in  lu  Rela- 
tion to  General  Medicine,"  br  Dr.  Clarence  John  Blake. 

Dr.  Blanche  A.  Denig,  Secretary. 
Dr.  N.  LO0I8E  T.AWRENCE,  Chairman. 

Boston  Society  por  Medical  Improvement.  —  There 
will  he  a  meetli^  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment In  John  Ware  Hall,  Medical  Library,  on  Monday,  May 
16,  at  8.16  P.M.  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren  will  speak  on  Epochs  in 
the  History  of  Medicine.  Mr.  Albert  M.  Lythgoe,  by  Invi- 
tation, will  speak  on  the  condition  of  Preservation  of  Egyptian 
Burials  at  (lifferent  periodH.  Both  Dr.  Warren's  and  Mr. 
Lytbgoe's  remarks  will  be  Illustrated  with  slides.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  are  Invited  to  be  present. 

A.  E.  Stone.  MJ>.,  Secretary. 


RECENT  DEATH. 

Dr.  J.  Howard  Pugh,  the  oldest  practising  physician  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Burlinnon,  N.  J.,  died 
on  April  30.  He  was  bom  in  Chester  County,Pa.,  in  1827,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1862.    With  toe  exception  of  two  yean 
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immedlatelT  after  graduatlDK,  which  were  spent  in  Bristol, 
Pa.,  be  bad  always  practised  in  Burliogtou.  JEie  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Burlington  County  Medical  Society,  the  Burlington 
Library  A«sociation  and  several  financial  institntions,  and  be 
also  served  for  a  time  as  member  of  Congress  from  bis  district. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  BECEIVBD. 

Pieliminary  Beport  on  the  Presence  of  an  Immune  Body  In 
the  Blood  of  Mice  Spontaneously  Recovered  from  Cancer 
(AdenoHCarcinouia,  Jensen)  and  toe  Effect  of  this  Immune 
Serum  upon  Growing  Tumors  in  Mice  Infected  with  the  Same 
Material.  By  Harvey  B.  Gaylord,  M.D.,  Q.  H.  A.  Clowes, 
Ph.D.,  and  F.  W.  Baeslack,  B.A.    Reprint. 

Knee  Ankylosis.    By  De  Forest  Willard,  M.D.    Beprint. 

Old  Unreduced  Dislocations.  By  De  Forest  Willard,  M.D. 
Beprint. 

Twenty-ninth  Annual  Beport  of  the  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory at  Elmira.    For  tbe  Fiscal  Tear  ending  Sept.  30, 1904. 

Bulletin  of  the  Ayer  Clinical  Laboratory  of  tbe  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.    No.  2,  issued  January,  1906. 

Annual  Beport  of  the  Lynn  Hospital.    For  tbe  Year  1901. 

Beport  on  the  Origin  and  Spread  of  Tvpboid  Fever  in  U.  8. 
Military  Camps  during  the  Spanish  War  of  1898.  By  Walter 
Reed,  M^jor  and  SuKeon,  U.  8.  Army,  Victor  C.  Vaughan, 
Mi^or  and  Division  SuiKeon,  U.  8.  Volunteers,  and  Edward  O. 
Shakespeare,  Major  and  Brigade  Surgeon,  U.  8.  Volunteers. 
Vols.  land  II.    Washington.    1904. 

Prosthetic  Surgery,  with  Beport  of  a  Case.  By  Flavel  B. 
Tlifany,  A.M.,  M.D.    Illustrated.    Reprint. 

Jabreabericbt  tlber  die  Fortschritte  in  der  Lebre  von  den 
Patbogenen  Mikroorganismen  umfassend  Bacterien,  Pilze  und 
Protozoen  unter  Mitwirkung  von  Fachgenossen  bearbeitet  und 
berautKegeben.  Von  Dr.  med.  P.  von  Baumgarten,  und  Dr. 
med.  F.  Tangl.  Achtzehnter  Jahrgang.  190S.  Leipzig :  Ver- 
lag  von  S.  Hlrzel.    1906. 

The  Intestinal  Catarrhs.  Being  a  Clinical  Study  of  Colitis, 
Appendicitis  and  their  Allies,  with  a  special  new  Section  on 
Sprue.  By  Edward  Blake,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  Chicago: 
W.  T.  Keener  A  Co.    1906. 

Progressive  Medicine.  A  Quarterly  Digest  of  Advances. 
Discoveries  and  Improvemente  in  tbe  Medical  and  Surgical 
Sciences.  Edited  by  Hobart  Amorr  Hare,  M.D.,  assisteia  by 
H.  B.  M.  Landis,  M.D.  March  1,  1905.  Philadelphia  and 
New  York :  Lea  Brothers  ft  Co. 

Thirty-fourth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Trustees  of  tbe  Cltv 
Hospitel  of  City  of  Worcester  for  Year  ending  November  30, 
1904. 

Tbe  Urine  and  Feces  in  Diagnosis.  By  Otto  Hensel.  Ph.  O., 
M.D.,  and  Richard  Weil,  A.M.,  M.D.,  In  collaboration  with 
Smith  Ely  Jelllffe,  M.D.,  Ph.  D.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia  and 
New  York :  Lea  Brothers  ft  Co.    1905. 

Beport  of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  the 
two  years  ended  Sept«nber  30, 1904. 

University  of  California  Publications.  Physiology.  On  an 
Improved  Method  of  Artificial  Parthenogenesis.  By  Jacques 
Loeb. 

University  of  California  Publications.  Physiology.  On  tbe 
Validity  of  PflOger's  Law  for  the  Qalvanotropic  Reactions  of 
Paramecium,  ^relimlnarv  Communication.)  By  Frank  W. 
Bancroft.  On  Fertilizatloh,  Artificial  Parthenogenesis,  and 
Cytolysis  of  the  Sea  Urchin  Egg.    By  Jacques  Loeb. 

The  Practical  Medicine  Series  of  Year  Books.  Comprising 
Ten  Volumes  on  the  Year's  Progress  in  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Issued  Monthly.  Under  tbe  general  editorial  charge  of  Gus- 
tavus  P.  Head,  M.D.  Vols,  land  II.  Series,  1906.  Chicago: 
The  Year  Book  Publishers. 

Manual  of  Psychiatry.  By  J.  Bc^ues  De  Fursac,  M.D. 
Authorized  Translation  from  the  French  by  A.  J.  Rosanoff, 
M.D.  Edited  by  Joseph  Collins,  M.D.  New  York:  John 
Wiley  ft  Sons ;  London :  Chapman  ft  Hall,  Limited.    1906. 

Cephalagra  and  Tio-Douloureux  from  Accessory  Sinus 
Affection*.    By  Sargent  F.  Snow,  M.D.    Beprint. 

Tlc-Douloureux  and  Other  Neuralgias  from  Intranasal  and 
Accessory  Sinus  Pressures.  By  Sargent  F.  Snow,  M.D. 
Beprint. 

Conservative  Gynecology  and  Electro-Therapeutics.  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Their  Treat- 
ment by  Electricity.  By  G.  Betton  Msssey,  M.D.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised,  Rewritten  and  Greatly  Enlarged.  Illus- 
trated.   Philadelphia:  F.  A.  Davis  Co.    1905. 

The  Vermiform  Appendix  and  Its  Diseases.  By  Howard  A. 
Kelly,  A.B.,  M.D.,  and  E.  Hurdon,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Phila- 
delphia and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  ft  Co.    1906. 

Saunders'  Question-Corapends  Nos.  8  and  9.  Essentials  of 
the  Practice  of  Medicine.  Prepared  especially  for  Students  of 
Medicine.  By  William  B.  Williams,  A.M.,  M.D.  Fbiladelphia 
and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  ft  Co.    1905. 


Tbe  American  Year-Book  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  bejng  a 
Yeariy  Digest  of  Sdentiflc  Progress  and  AutboritetlTe  Optauni 
in  all  Branebe*  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  drawn  from  Joomak, 
Monographs,  and  Text-Books  of  the  Leading  American  and 
Foreign  Authors  and  Investigators.  Collectra  and  arranged 
with  critical  editorial  comments  by  various  writers.  Under 
tbe  general  editorial  charge  of  Geoige  M.  Oonid,  M.D.  2  vol- 
umes. Philadelphia  ana  London :  W.  B.  Saaodert  A  Co. 
1906. 

The  Medical  Epitome  Series.  Medical  Diagnosis.  A  Mamial 
for  Studente  and  Practitioners.  By  Austin  W.  HoIHa,  MJ>. 
Series  edited  by  Victor  Cox  Pedersen,  A.M.,  M.D.  lUoatiated. 
Fbiladelphia  ft  New  York :  Lea  Brothers  ft  Co.    1906. 

The  Work  of  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commisaion.  By  H. 
T.  Newcomb.    Washington.    1006. 

Interstate  Commerce.  Brief,  as  to  proposed  new  legialition. 
Prepared  by  David  Spencer  and  David  Wilksox. 

A  Text-Book  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  For  Students  and 
Practitioners.  By  Hobart  Amory  Hare,  M.D.,  B.8c.  niut- 
trated.  Philadelphia  and  New  York:  Lea  Brothers  ft  Co. 
1906. 

A  Case  of  Stetus  Lympbaticus.  By  J.  B.  Mnsser,  X.D.,  aad 
J.  T.  Ulk>m,  M.D.    Beprint. 

Motives  in  Medicine.    By  John  H.  Musser,  M.D.    Beprint. 

Abdominal  Pain.    By  J.  H.  Musser,  M.D.    Beprint. 

Perforating  Gastric  Ulcer;  Posterior  Gastro-Enterostomy; 
Fowler's  Position.  By  J.  H.  Musser,  M.D.,  and  W.  W.  Keen, 
M.D.    Beprint. 

A  Case  of  Intradural  Spinal  Cyst,  with  Operation  aad 
Recoverv.  By  W.  G.  Splller,  M.D.,  J.  H.  Musaer,  M.D.,  aad 
Edward  Martin,  M.D.  With  a  Brief  Beport  of  Eleven  Caasa 
of  Tumor  of  the  Spinal  Cord  or  Spinal  Column.  By  Williaa 
G.  Splller,  M.D.    Reprint. 

The  Treatment  of  Fnenmocoocic  Infection  of  tbe  Loiw,  or 
Croupous  Pneumonia.    By  John  H.  Musaer,  M.D.    BeprmL 

Primary  Cancer  of  the  Lung.  By  J.  H.  Musser,  M.D. 
Beprint. 

Some  Aspects  of  Medical  Education.  By  J.  H.  Musser,  MJ>. 
Reprint. 

Some  Medical  Aspecte  of  the  Diseases  of  the  GaU-Blndder 
and  Gall-Ducts.    By  John  H.  Musser,  M.D.    Beprint. 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
tbe  City  of  Lowell  for  the  Year  1904. 

Beport  of  the  Tuberculosis  Commission  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  to  the  General  Assembly.    1904. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Caat- 
bridge  for  the  Year  ending  December  31, 1904. 

Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ladies'  Union  Charitable 
Society  (Incorporated)  conducting  the  Lawrence  General 
Hospital  and  Cliildren's  Home  for  Oie  Year  ending  September 
80,1904. 

Diseases  of  the  Heart.  A  Clinical  Text-book  for  tbe  Use  of 
Studente  and  PraetltioDem  of  Medicine.  By  Edmund  Henry 
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In  the  recent  mass  of  literature  on  the  opera- 
tive treatment  of  prostatic  hypertrophy  the 
surgeon's  point  of  view  has  been  given  great 
prominence.  In  a  general  way,  this  is  right, 
because  the  surgeon  sees  large  numbers  of  pa- 
tients and  can  estimate  results  in  a  mass,  so  to 
speak.  There  is  a  side  of  the  question  which  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  what  an  individual 
patient  may  expect. 

The  surgeon  may  feel  honestly  that  all  cases 
of  prostatic  hypertrophy  sufficient  to  interfere 
with  normal  urination,  should  be  promptly 
operated  upon,  knowing  as  he  does  the  unpleasant 
termination  of  many  cases  where  natiu^  and  the 
catheter  combine  to  make  the  patient  miserable 
and  to  shorten  his  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
patient  has  the  right  to  ask  the  surgeon  what 
he  can  offer  him  in  the  way  of  improved  condition 
by  means  of  the  operation,  and  the  question  of 
mortality  percentage  is  not  the  only  one  to  be 
considered. 

If  a  patient  exchanges  a  tight  bladder  which 
can  be  emptied  by  a  catheter  at  more  or  less 
frequent  intervals  and  with  more  or  less  pain,  for 
a  bladder  which  is  continually  leaking,  either 
through  the  urethra  or  through  a  fistula,  it  is  a 
choice  between  evils.  If  he  exchanges  a  bladder 
which  requires  a  catheter  every  hour  or  two  for  a 
condition  which  still  leaves  him  in  pain,  and 
with  the  necessity  of  urinating  with  equal  fre- 
quency, it  is  a  choice  between  inconveniences, 
and  if  for  the  sake  of  free  passage  of  urine  the 
sexual  function  is  lost,  there  may  sometimes  be 
a  question  in  the  patient's  mind  whether  it  is 
worth  while. 

Statistics  of  the  present  day  include  several 
hundred  operations.  The  careful  lists  made 
out  by  Watson,  by  Proust  and  by  Escat,  show 
in  a  punstaking  and  accurate  fashion  the  rela- 
tive mortality  of  the  different  operative  pro- 
cedures, but  the  number  of  operators  who  present 
careful,  detailed  post-operative  results  .is  smaller 
than  could  be  desired. 

The  patient  has  a  right  to  ask  how  long  he  will 
be  confined  to  his  bed,  how  long  he  must  stay 
in  hospital,  how  much  suffering  he  must  undergo, 
and  whether  at  the  end  of  his  treatment  he  will 
have  a  bladder  which  will  allow  him  to  take  up 
his  usiial  occupations,  to  sleep  without  disturb- 
ance, and  to  resume  such  pleasant  habits  as  he 
may  have  formed  before  the  operation. 

At  first  glance  the  problem  seems  simple.  It 
is  only  to  remove  an  embarrassing  amount  of 
glandular  tissue  which  is  not  difficult  of  access, 
but  the  perfection  of  the  result  depends  on  the 
removal  of  this  tissue  without  damage  to  the 
urinary  or  sexual  functions.  If  a  normal  bladder 
containing  urine  be  removed  with  the  membran- 
ous uretlu-a  soon  after  death,  and  the  bladder 

*B«wi  befon  tbe  Uster  aub  of  Portlaiid,  Ua.,  Jan.  19, 1905. 


squeezed  as  one  would  squeeze  a  rubber  bulb, 
it  will  usually  be  found  that  moderate  pressure 
will  not  empty  it  of  its  contents  unless  there  be 
tension  on  the  ureters.  If  the  same  bladder  be 
held  so  that  the  urethral  opening  is  lowest  and 
there  be  a  slight  upward  tension  on  the  ureters 
urine  will  flow  freely  from  the  bladder  without 
pressure.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  muscular  fibers  of  the  ureters  are  continued 
downwards  on  the  lateral  boundtiries  of  the 
trigone  into  the  urethra,  and  it  requires  a  slight 
tension  of  these  fibers  to  open  the  urethral 
orifice. 

Possibly,  indeed  probably,  most  of  the  urine 
can  be  forced  from  the  bladder  after  these  fibers 
have  been  destroyed  by  any  form  of  prostatec- 
tomy, but  they  are  nevertheless  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  preserved  if  possible. 

Again,  there  is  normally  some  glandular  tissue 
behind  the  urethra  and  above  the  ejaculatory 
ducts  which  is  continuous  with  the  prostatic 
tissue  in  the  two  lateral  lobes.  This  central 
portion  is  not  very  adherent  to  the  urethra  or 
to  the  tissue  which  separates  it  from  the  seminal 
vesicles.  Unless  greatly  hypertrophied,  it  can 
be  pulled  either  way,  after  separation,  without 
damage  to  the  urethra  or  to  the  ejaculatory  ducts, 
but  if  it  is  pulled  straight  upwards  the  muscular 
fibers  from  the  ureters  will  be  ruptured  and  if 
pulled  straight  down  the  ejaculatory  ducts  may 
be  injured. 

The  third  point  is  the  one  most  frequently 
spoken  of,  and  relates  to  the  proper  separation 
between  the  hypertrophied  mass  and  the  mesh 
of  blood  vessels  which  surrounds  the  prostate. 
The  hemorrhage  depends  on  finding  this  plane 
of  cleavage  successfully.  Any  operation  which 
will  completely  remove  hypertrophies  which 
prevent  proper  dilatation  of  the  urethra,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  leave  these  other  structures 
intact,  ought  to  be  followed  by  a  satisfactory 
result  provided  the  nerve  supply  to  the  sphincter 
muscles  has  been  left  undisturbed. 

Leaving  out  of  account  that  diminishing  num- 
ber of  cases  which  best  receive  palliative  treat- 
ment by  the  Bottini  cautery  knife,  there  are  two 
ways  of  approaching  these  hypertrophies;  one 
through  the  perineum  followed  by  enucleation 
of  the  hypertrophy  from  behind,  or  from  within 
the  prostatic  urethra.  The  other  is  through  the 
bladder  wall,  followed  by  enucleation  of  the 
hypertrophied  mass,  either  as  a  single  structure 
which  includes  the  prostatic  urethral  mucous 
membrane  or  in  separate  masses  leaving  behind 
as  much  prostatic  mucous  membrane  as  possible. 

Statistics  to-day  show  that  the  perineal  ap- 
proach has  been  followed  by  a  lower  mortality 
than  the  suprapubic,  but  the  difference  in  mor- 
tality is  due  not,  as  I  was  taught,  to  sepsis,  but, 
according  to  Watson's  figures,'  to  shock  and 
post-operative  pulmonary  complications.  If 
these  two  factors  can  be  even  partiidly  eliminated, 
the  mortality  rate  of  the  suprapubic  operation 
ou^t  to  be  no  higher  if  as  high  as  that  of  the 
perineal. 


1  Annals  of  Snraary,  June,  1904. 
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Murphy*  of  Chicago  has  contributed  a  very 
valuable  paper,  giving  in  detail  the  post-opera- 
tive results  of  forty-eight  cases  of  perineal  pros- 
tatectomy done  in  the  past  four  years.  These 
show  an  average  hospital  stay  of  forty  days; 
shortest  eighteen  days;  longest  one  hundred  and 
nine  days.  At  the  time  of  his  report,  one  third 
had  fistuls  lasting  from  fifty  days  to  two  and  a 
half  years,  and  in  every  case  mentioned  with  one 
exception,  the  sexual  function  was  feeble,  im- 
paired, or  lost,  and  three  of  these  patients  still 
use  a  catheter  at  times. 

In  these  forty-eight  cases  there  is  a  mortality 
of  three,  but  the  fact  that  the  last  case  reported 
on  his  list  was  done  through  a  suprapubic  open- 
ing is  suggestive  that  he  is  not  quite  contented 
with  the  results  obtained. 

According  to  Escat's*  figures,  based  on  382 
perineal  prostatectomies,  75%  were  cured,  11% 
died,  and  13%  were  either  totsd  or  partial  failures. 
Of  164  suprapubic  prostatectoniies  78%  were 
cured,  18%  died,  and  only  4%  were  partial 
failures.  Watson '  has  collected  530  perineal 
cases  with  a  mortality  of  6.2%  and  243  supra- 
pubic operations  with  a  mortality  of  11.3%. 

His  figures  for  late  results  cover  145  perineal 
and  53  suprapubic  cases.  Sixty-eix  per  cent  of 
the  suprapubic  operations  showed  cures,  as 
compared  with  60%  of  the  perineal  operations. 
He  also  finds  failures  in  7.4%  perineal  operations 
as  against  6.7%  for  the  suprapubic,  incontinence 
of  urine  in  3.5%  of  the  perineal  operations,  as 
compared  with  1%  of  the  suprapubic  cases,  and 
urethro-rectal  fistulse  in  2.7%  of  the  perineal 
operations. 

Proust*  has  gathered  records  of  813  perineal 
prostatectomies  with  a  total  mortality  of  7.13% 
as  compared  with  244  "  transvesical  "  with  a 
mortality  of  12%. 

He  describes  the  post  operative-complications 
after  the  perineal  operation  as  lesions  of  the 
rectum  —  and  in  the  discussion  following  his 
paper  225  perineal  operations  were  reported  by 
ten  men  who  admitted  that  7,  or  3%,  of  their 
cases  suffered  from  this  accident  —  fistulse, 
incontinence  of  urine,  stricture  formation  twice 
only,  epididymitis,  orchitis,  and  loss  of  sexual 
power  which  is  permanent  and  the  usual  sequel 
to  the  operation. 

He  has  found  the  reported  complications  after 
the  transvesical  operation  to  be  "  infinitely  less 
common,"  than  after  the  perineal,  no  rectal 
injuries,  no  incontinence  of  urine,  persistence 
of  a  suprapubic  fistula  very  exceptional,  no  case 
of  epididymitis  or  orchitis,  and  that  the  sexual 
ability  is'  usually  retained.  He  has  found  one 
report  of  stricture  formation  after  this  operation. 

So  far  as  statistics  gathered  from  various 
operations  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  judgment,  it 
would  seem  that  the  suprapubic  operation  offers 
a  better  chance  for  results  satisfactory  to  the 
patient  who  survives  than  the  perineal  operation. 

To  return  to  Watson's  paper.  He  shows  that 
the  excess  of  mortality  following  the  suprapubic 

*  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Anocution,  Hay  28,  1904,  el  teg. 
>  Annals  dea  Malad.  des  Org.  G.  V..  1904.  p.  1635. 

*  Annals  des  Malad.  des  Org.,  G.  U.,  1904,  p.  1697. 


Operation  is  due  to  shock  and  post-operative 
pulmonary  complications.  If  there  is  a  varia- 
tion in  technique  that  will  remove  this  excess 
this  operation  ought  to  become  the  method  of 
choice. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  operate  on  two  pa- 
tients, whom  I  have  been  able  to  follow  for  more 
than  six  months,  under  a  technique  which  offers 
some  hope  of  solving  these  difficulties. 

Cask  I.  —  The  first  was  a  man  of  8eventy-«ix  years, 
a  patient  of  Dr.  Frank  E.  Bateman's  of  Somerville, 
Mass.  He  had  been  using  a  catheter  for  five  or  ax 
years.  He  had  been  twice  operated  upon  for  stone 
m  the  bladder  since  his  catheter  life  began.  In  1900 
he  had  a  perineal  lithotomy;  in  1901  a  litholapaxy  was 
done. 

I  examined  him  first  in  January,  1904,  and  found  a 
large,  smooth,  movable  prostate,  the  upper  border  ai 
which  could  just  be  made  out  by  rectal  examination. 
With  the  C3r8toscope  the  bladder  was  found  to  be 
trabeculated  and  a  white  glistening  object  was  seen 
lying  in  the  posterior  cul-de-sac.  This  proved  to  be 
a  stone  covered  with  pus  which  prevented  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  foreign  body  when  the  stone  searcho'  wss 
introduced.    He  was  suffering  much  pain  in  walking 


Hypertropbied  prostate  and  stone  removed  frotn  Ctete  1. 
One-but  natural  sue.     Formalin  specimen. 

and  driving,  and  was  obliged  to  use  his  caUieter  two 
or  three  times  every  night.  The  urine  waa  very  foal 
and  contained  i%  albumin.  A  second  cystosoopic 
examination  was  made  on  Feb.  12,  which  failed  to 
reveal  any  foreign  body,  and  the  stone  searcher  was 
equally  a  failure  in  this  respect. 

His  pain  was  so  severe  and  his  general  condition  was 
so  serious,  that  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  waa  advised 
and  carried  out  under  local  anesthesia,  March  6, 1904, 
Dr.  H.  M.  Chase  assisting  in  both  the  operations  and 
the  after  care. 

There  was  no  pain  until  the  knife  entered  the  bladder 
which  had  been  insufficiently  filled  with  the  cocaine 
solution.  In  exploring  the  bladder  with  the  finger  a 
large  prostate  was  felt  projecting  upwards  like  the 
summit  of  a  volcano,  but  no  stone  was  felt.  He  was 
put  back  in  bed  somewhat  tired,  but  with  no  evidence 
of  shock.  A  drainage  tube  was  put  in  through  the 
suprapubic  wound  and  a  large  gum  elastic  catheter 
was  left  in  the  urethra. 

Five  days  later  a  cystoscope  was  introduced  throudi 
the  suprapubic  wound  and  the  stone  was  distinctly 
seen  lying  in  a  diverticuliun  of  the  bladder  wall  behind 
the  prostate.    It  was  not  possible  to  get  hold  of  this 
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without  causing  him  severe  pain  and  he  was  given  a 
small  amount  of  ether.  After  removal  of  the  stone 
the  prostate  was  enudeated  in  two  masses,  the  left 
lobe  first  and  then  the  right  with  a  median  enlarge- 
ment. Anesthesia  lasted  ten  minutes  as  the  enuclear 
tion  was  exceedingly  difficult,  probably  due  to  scar 
tissue  from  the  old  lithotomy  wotmd.  The  hemor- 
rha^  was  trifling  and  he  was  sent  to  bed  with  a  supra- 
pubic tube  and  permanent  catheter,  and  a  pulse  of  72. 

The  catheter  was  changed  on  the  second  day,  the 
suprapubic  drainage  tube  was  removed  on  the  third 
day  and  there  was  no  leakage  from  the  suprapubic 
wound  thereafter.  He  sat  up  on  the  fourth  day  and 
the  catheter  was  removed  on  the  eighth  day  and  not 
inserted  again  except  to  wash  his  bladder.  He  left 
the  hospitaJ  twenty-one  days  after  entrance  and  fifteen 
days  uter  his  prostatectomy. 

In  April  he  passed  as  much  as  15  oz.  of  urine  at  one 
time  with  intervals  of  four  or  five  hours  between  urin- 
ations. There  was  a  little  leakage  when  he  exerted 
himself. 

In  May  he  ooidd  retfun  18  oz.  of  urine,  but  stiU 
leaked  a  little.  In  June  he  slept  eight  hours  without 
urinating,  could  eject  the  urine  more  than  two  feet 
from  his  body,  and  had  so  little  leakage  that  a  thin 
strip  of  gau2se  was  often  dry  after  being  worn  all  day. 
He  had  two  ounces  of  residiuil  urine  and  had  gained  ten 
poimds  in  weight.  He  was  not  seen  again  until  Octo- 
ber, when  he  was  no  longer  incontinent  though  his 
urine  had  become  somewhat  purulent  and  his  residtial 
had  increased  to  three  ounces. 

His  urine  cleared  up  during  November  and  his  com- 
fort continued.  In  December  he  became  infected 
with  anthrax  on  his  neck  and  died  on  the  sixth  day 
of  his  infection. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Bateman  I  was 
able  to  obtain  the  bladder  and  a  part  of  the  urethra. 
The  bladder  walls  are  thick  and  the  interior  is  trabec- 
ulated.  Just  above  the  trigone  are  the  orifices  of  two 
diverticula  which  will  easily  admit  the  last  joint  of 
the  index  finger.  The  stone  which  I  removed  at  the 
time  of  the  prostatectomy  lay  in  one  of  these.  The 
orifice  of  the  bladder  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  membrane, 
partly  Madder  mucous  membrane  and  partly  scar 
tissue.  There  is  but  one  opening  from  the  bladder 
into  the  urethra.  The  fossa  from  which  the  hyper- 
trophied  masses  were  enucleated  is  irregular  in  shape 
and  will  hardly  contain  the  last  joint  of  an  adult  thumb. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  luethra  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  bladder  only  on  the  anterior  wall  in  a 
strip  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  wide.  The  rest  of 
the  mucous  membrane  was  probably  removed  at  the 
time  of  operation.  The  space  occupied  formerly  by 
the  prostatic  lobes  shows  bands  of  soft  tissue  for  the 
most  part  Ijdng  vertically,  and  there  is  a  fossa  at  this 
point  where  the  tip  of  a  soft  catheter  can  catch  with- 
out entering  the  bladder.  The  orifices  of  the  ejacu- 
latory  ducts  are  easily  made  out  at  the  lower  end  of 
this  fossa  and  are  patent.  His  right  kidney  showed 
a  thin  walled  cyst  on  the  upper  anterior  surface  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  hen's  egg,  and  several  smaller  cysts. 
TTie  left  kidney  diowed  depressions  covered  with  scar 
tissue  indicating  previous  inflammatory  trouble. 

I  do  not  know  whether  his  gemtal  function  was  lost 
or  not,  but  his  condition  until  his  fatal  illness  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  himself,  to  his  physician,  and 
to  me. 

Cask  II.  April  5, 1904,  a  man  sixty-four  years  old, 
married,  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Howell  of  West 
Rozbury,  Mass.,  with  urinary  obstruction.  For  two 
or  three  years  he  had  been  obliged  to  rise  at  night  to 
empty  his  bladder  and  had  some  pain  in  passing  his 
water.  The  pain  was  located  deep  under  the  pubic 
arch.    He  was  catheterized  in  February  and  14  oz. 


of  residual  urine  wen  found.    Since  that  time  he  had 
used  a  catheter  two  or  three  times  daily. 

At  the  time  of  my  examination  his  urine  was  foul 
smelling  and  contained  i  %  albumin  and  some  blood. 
Residual  urine  4  oz.  On  rectal  examination  both 
lobes  of  his  prostate  were  found  hard  and  large  —  the 
right  the  larger.  There  was  some  thickening  above 
the  lobes.  With  the  cystoscope  the  bladder  was  seen 
to  be  trabeculated  and  some  reddened  areas  were  found. 
The  ri^t  lobe  was  apparently  the  larger,  but  no  median 
enlargem^it  was  noted.  He  was  washed  out  with 
silver  solutions  once  a  week  until  June  28,  and  the 

Cain  diminished.    There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
lood  in  the  urine  and  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
albumin. 


UppiB  Fiourb:  Hypertrophied  prostate  removed  from 
Caae  II.     Two-thirds  natural  siie.     Formalin  specimen. 

Lover  Fiottre:  Left  lateral  hypertrophy  removed  from 
Dr.  Foster's  patient.  Two-thirds  natural  siie.  Formalin 
specimen. 

June  28,  a  cystotomy  was  performed  imder  local 
anesthesia,  Dr.  Chase  assisting  as  in  Case  I.  There 
was  no  pain  until  the  knife  penetrated  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder.  With  a  larger  amount  of 
cocaine  solution  the  wound  was  enlarged  for  explora- 
tion of  the  bladder  with  the  finger  which  discovered 
a  median  projection  the  size  of  the  end  of  the  thumb, 
and  hard  masses  on  either  side  of  the  urethral  orifice. 
A  drainage  tube  and  permanent  catheter  were  inserted. 
Four  dtiye  later  the  patient  was  etherized.  The  median 
projection  was  first  enucleated  then  the  ri^t  and  left 
all  separately.  A  brisk  hemorrhage  started  after 
removal  of  the  median  lobe,  but  diminished  after  the 
introduction  of  the  permanent  catheter  and  copious 
washings  with  hot  water,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  bed 
with  a  large  catheter  and  a  suprapubic  tube.  Anes- 
thesia lasted  twelve  minutes. 

There  was  a  large  amount  of  blood  in  the  urine  for 
the  first  four  days.  The  suprapubic  tube  was  removed 
on  the  fourth  morning  and  replaced  that  ni^t  as  the 
patient  had  a  slight  rise  in  temperature  but  this  replace- 
ment was  probably  unnecessary  for  it  was  removed 
permanently  two  days  later  with  no  trouble.  The 
catheter  was  removed  on  the  ninth  day. 
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The  weather  was  extremely  hot  and  the  patient 
returned  to  his  home  in  the  suburbs  July  16,  eighteen 
days  after  the  cystotomy,  and  two  weeks  after  the 
prostatectomy. 

The  suprapubic  opening  leaked  profusely  at  first, 
but  closed  entirely  July  24,  twenty-six  days  after  the 
cjrstotomy  and  sixteen  days  after  the  suprapubic 
tube  was  removed. 

In  August,  he  had  6  oz.  of  remdual  xuine,  in  Sep- 
tember 4  oz.,  in  October  2^  oz.,  and  in  November  2 
oz.  He  is  able  to  go  nine  hours  without  urinating, 
has  perfect  control  of  his  sphincter,  is  entirely  free  of 
pain  and  says  that  his  sexual  function  is  better  than 
before  the  operation.  His  urine  contuns  no  idbumin 
and  is  clear  except  for  a  few  good-sized  shreds. 

In  this  case  I  removed  very  little,  if  any,  of 
the  prostatic  mucous  membrane.  The  lateral 
lobes  were  exceedingly  easy  of  enucleation,  not 
even  requiring  counter  pressure  on  the  perineum, 
each  being  removed  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand.  The  convalescence  was  without  pain 
and  the  result  is  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

The  operation  has  often  been  performed  in 
two  stages  and  I  find  that  the  first  stage  has  been 
carried  out  under  local  anesthesia  before,  though 
I  did  not  know  it  until  after  both  operations 
had  been  done.  This  is  the  part  of  the  operation 
which  consumes  time.  Enucleation  in  these  cases 
of  large  adenomatous  prostates  is  usually  a  rapid 
proceeding  and  can  be  done  carefully  in  from 
two  to  five  minutes. 

I  believe  in  making  the  suprapubic  opening 
in  the  bladder  as  small  as  it  is  possible  to  get  the 
finger  through.  The  enucleated  nodules  can 
be  grasped  with  stone  forceps,  and  the  opening 
will  stretch  to  allow  the  removal  of  surprisingly 
large  masses. 

There  is  an  advantage  also  in  making  the  blad- 
der opening  as  high  up  as  possible,  even  to  strip- 
ping the  peritoneum  as  far  back  as  it  will  easily 
go.  The  resulting  adhesions  form  a  sort  of 
suspensory  apparatus  for  the  bladder  which 
tends  to  pull  up  the  posterior  wall  thereby  assist- 
ing in  obliterating  the  pouch  which  usually 
exists  above  the  trigone.  The  criticism  that  the 
suprapubic  or  transvesical  operation  is  done  in 
the  dark  applies  equally  well  to  enucleation 
through  the  urethra  after  perineal  section,  and 
in  many  cases  to  the  enucleation  through  the 
capsule  after  this  has  been  opened  from  behind. 

Where  the  operation  will  be  found  most  diffi- 
cult and  least  satisfactory,  is  on  patients  who 
have  a  hard  fibrous  prostate.  In  such  cases  I 
should  not  think  of  attempting  a  suprapubic 
enucleation,  and  I  doubt  if  any  method  will  give 
invariably  satisfactory  results. 

If  we  could  be  sure  of  the  absence  of  a  median 
enlargement  before  operation,  the  perineal  opera- 
tion through  the  capsule  with  the  hope  of  re- 
moving lateral  masses  without  opening  the 
urethra  would  be  the  most  attractive,  but  such 
assurance  is  difficult  to  obtain  even  with  the 
best  cystoscopes  of  to-day. 

When  there  is  a  decided  median  enlargement, 
the  urethra  or  bladder  must  be  opened  at  some 
stage  of  the  operation  and  then  the  advantage 
of  the  incision  through  the  capsule  over  the  older 


operation  through  the  membranous  urethra 
becomes  less  marked.  Most  of  these  patients 
have  a  chronic  cystitis  of  considerable  severity 
before  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  any  operation. 
As  in  other  conditions,  pain  is  a  more  power- 
fid  argument  for  operation  than  any  the  surgeon 
can  offer.  Suprapubic  cystotomy  under  local 
anesthesia  with  drainage  relieves  them  of  the 
pain  and  some  other  symptoms  of  the  cystitis 
without  much  if  any  risk  to  life.  Having  gone 
thus  far  I  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  an  addi- 
tional perineal  wound  when  every  obstruction 
is  so  accessible  and  so  quickly  removable  from 
above. 

The  only  objection  to  the  suprapubic  operation 
which  is  backed  up  by  the  careful  reports  of 
men  who  have  learned  it,  is  its  greater  mortality 
as  shown  by  statistics.  This  mortality  is  said 
to  be  due  to  shock  and  pulmonary  complications. 
If  the  operation  is  done  in  two  stEiges,  and  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  operation  is  done  under 
local  anesthesia  it  would  seem  as  if  the  danger 
from  shock  should  be  practically  eliminated. 

As  to  the  pulmonary  complications,  these 
operations  are  performed  on  people  who  are  bad 
surgical  risks.  Their  power  of  resistance  is  feeble 
and  they  are  kept  in  bed  on  their  backs  for  days 
at  a  time,  the  very  thing  which  contributes  to 
the  pulmonary  complications  in  other  serious 
trauma,  such  as  fracture  of  the  hip. 

Operating  in  this  way  the  drainage  can  all  be 
conducted  through  tubes  into  bottles,  and  the 
patient  can  sit  up  from  the  very  first  if  necessary 
without  the  maceration  and  annoyance  of  sitting 
on  a  pad  of  wet  gauze  or  a  cabinet  chair.  The 
suprapubic  incision  gives  most  perfect  and  con- 
venient access  to  the  median  enlu^ments 
which  are  foimd  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 
Moullin*  says  they  are  present  in  86%  of  all 
prostatic  obstructions  and  in  43%  they  form 
the  chief  or  only  obstruction.  It  permits  search 
for  and  removal  of  stones  or  other  foreign  bodies. 
It  gives  opportunity  for  a  suspension  of  the  Mad- 
der which  will  assist  in  obuterating  the  fossa 
above  the  trigone,  and  so  far  as  statistics  can  be 
relied  upon,  it  promises  a  better  result  to  the 
patient  who  survives. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  advantage  of 
an  enucleation  which  intentionally  removes  the 
hypertrophied  masses  in  one  piece  with  the  pros- 
tatic mucous  membrane.  Such  an  operation 
must  injure  the  muscle  fibers  which  extend  from 
the  ureteral  orifices  into  the  urethra,  but  when 
it  is  necessary  it  can  be  done  without  fear. 

To  the  surgeon  who  leaves  the  after  care  of 
his  patients  to  untrained  assistants  or  the  casual 
practitioner,  the  perineal  operation  must  appeal 
very  strongly. 

Drainage  in  the  line  of  gravity  w  better  than 
suprapubic  drainage,  but  I  believe  that  frequent 
through  and  through  irrigation  with  mild  anti- 
septic solutions  is  better  than  either.  The  proper 
after  care  of  a  suprapubic  prostatectomy  does 
require  skill,  frequent  attention,  and  interest  in 
the  result  equal  to  that  of  the  surgeon  himself. 

•  EnUtfcameot  of  tlw  Proatata,  ISM,  p.  33. 
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and  where  these  are  lacking  the  mortality  rate 
must  continue  higher  than  after  the  perineal 
operation. 

Nothing  but  the  frank  detailed  post-operative 
history  of  many  patients  such  as  that  published 
by  Dr.  Murphy  will  settle  the  question  as  to 
which  operation  should  be  chosen  when  either 
is  possible.* 


THE  PARAMOUNT  VALUE  OF  LOCALIZED 

RALES  AS  A  SIGN  OF  INCIPIENT   PHTHISIS. 

BT  H.  B.  wHrnrar,  m.d.,  dbmtbb,  oolo. 

I  SHOULD  hesitate  to  approach  this  important 
but  threadbare  subject  had  not  the  conviction 
been  gradually  forced  upon  me  that  false  concep- 
tions are  quite  prevalent  as  to  the  relative  value 
and  frequency  of  the  local  physical  signs  of  in- 
cipient phthisis.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  still  a 
matter  of  great  surprise  and  of  difficult  com- 
prehension to  us  who  practise  in  climatic  resorts 
that  so  many  cases  come  to  us  with  a  history  of 
late  recognition.  This  may  be  occasionally  due 
to  a  temporizing  policy  on  the  part  of  the  family 
physician,  but  it  is  certainly  more  charitable 
to  suppose  that  it  is  usually  the  result  of  uncer- 
tain diagnosis.  Then,  again,  whUe  the  journals 
are  full  of  articles  upon  the  early  signs  of  phthisis, 
it  is  rare  to  find  them  grouped  in  proper  perspec- 
tive; all  appear  to  be  in  the  foreground,  a  cog- 
wheel respiration  occupying,  perhaps,  the  same 
prominent  position  as  a  marked  localized  dullness. 
A  similar  indiscriminate  grouping  of  the  local 
signs  is  also  to  be  found  in  most  textbooks, 
notable  exceptions  being  the  descriptions  of 
Knopf  and  Strumpell.  This  is  doubtless  largely 
due  to  the  failure  to  discuss  each  physical  sign 
separately  in  all  its  bearings;  for  example,  great 
stress  may  be  laid  upon  the  prominence  of  bron- 
chial respiration  without  insisting  upon  the  fact 
that,  being  an  accompaniment  of  consohdation, 
it  is  nearly  always  absent  at  an  early  stage. 

Finally,  the  writer's  experience  of  several 
years  as  visiting  physician  to  the  National  Jewish 
Hospital  for  Consumptives,  where  patients  sent 
from  distant  localities  are  always  accompanied 
by  a  chart  of  the  physical  signs  noted  by  the 
local  examiner,  has  been  an  ever-recurring  source 
of  wonder  and  amazement.  It  is  astonishing 
what  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of  physic^ 
signs  may  suddenly  be  discovered  in  a  chest  upon 
the  appearance  of  hemoptysis  or  of  bacilli  in  the 
sputum.  The  most  frequent  error,  in  these 
incipient  cases,  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  finding  too  much,  especially  in  the  way  of 
dull   areas  and  of  changes  in  the  respiratory 

•  Snoe  the  mbavt  was  wiiUcn  I  luve  operated  on  b  patient  of  Dr. 
B.  B.  Foster's,  in  Portland,  He.,  Feb.  S,  190S.  This  nuui  was  seventy- 
three,  mairied  and  father  of  several  children.  He  had  total  obstruc- 
tion and  had  nsed  a  catheter  for  two  years.  The  pain  in  his  bladder 
had  reeently  required  a  catheter  every  hour.  A  supra-pubio  cystot- 
otcHny  and  enucleation  of  an  intravesical  enlargement  of  the  left 
lobe  were  carried  out  in  one  sitting  under  general  aoesthasia.  Dr. 
Faster  assisting.  There  was  practicnlly  no  hmnorrhage.  His  supra- 
pubic tube  was  removed  by  Dr.  Foster  on  the  third  day  and  the  oa- 
tbcrter  on  the  eleventh.  The  supraputuc  wound  was  dry  on  the  23d 
day,  and  his  oonvalescenoe  was  without  fever  or  discomfort  of  any 
sort.  When  last  heard  from  he  was  able  to  go  four  or  five  hours 
without  urinating  and  was  absolutely  free  of  all  pain.  His  resi- 
dual urine  if  any  had  not  been  measured,  but  there  was  some  return 
of  sexual  desire.     His  case  will  be  reported  more  fully  later. 


murmur.  Since  the  recognition  of  both  of  these 
variations  from  the  normal  depends  wholly  upon 
relative  values,  and  is  a  question  of  the  perception 
of  delicate  shades  of  musical  sounds,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  rAle  of  auto-sugges- 
tion has  been  very  prominent  in  many  of  these 
examinations.  It  is,  for  instance,  very  easy  to 
persuade  oneself  that  a  given  area  is  slightly 
dull  on  percussion  if  the  belief  is  held  that  such 
dullness  is  nearly  always  among  the  initial  signs 
of  focal  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  where  great 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  so  uncertain  a  symptom, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  incipient  cases, 
without  particularly  suggestive  general  indica- 
tions of  tuberculosis,  are  not  properly  interpreted 
and  that  valuable  time  is  thus  lost. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  insist  upon 
the  supreme'  importance  of  localized  r&les  in  the 
diagnosis  of  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Conversely  all  the  other  local  signs  are  relatively 
unimportant  because  inconstant  and  often  of 
uncertain  interpretation. 

Let  me  attempt  to  state  more  accurately  the 
several  terms  of  this  proposition.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  very  early  stage  of  the  disease,  when  there 
is,  perhaps,  but  a  small  focus  at  an  apex,  and 
more  or  less  consequent  difficulty  of  recognition: 
after  the  development  of  any  considerable  area 
of  consolidation,  other  signs,  of  course,  attain  a 
much  greater  degree  of  prominence.  The  only 
question  now  before  us  is  this:  Is  there  any 
earliest  sign  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  practically 
preceding  all  the  others,  and  essentially  main- 
taining its  predominant  value  throughout  the 
whole  incipient  stage  ?  Furthermore,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  relate  wholly  to  the  usual  forms  of 
apical  disease,  and  not  to  those  exceptional 
cases  where  the  primary  focus  is  elsewhere  in 
the  chest:  here  a  patch  of  rd.les  no  longer  has 
the  same  exclusive  significance  because  of  the 
many  conditions  other  than  tuberculosis  in  which 
it  may  occur.  Again,  it  is  not  proposed  to  con- 
sider here  any  evidences  of  phthisis  other  than 
the  local  physical  signs;  the  relative  importance 
of  fever,  for  example,  or  the  sputum  tests  is  not 
here  discussed.  Nor  is  anything  affirmed  in 
regard  to  the  negative  value  of  the  sign;  tuber- 
culosis cannot,  of  course,  be  excluded  because 
r&les  are  not  discovered,  although  it  is  my  belief 
that  they  do  usually  appear  at  a  very  early  stage. 
Finally,  it  is  not  denied  by  any  means  that  in 
some  exceptional  cases  the  order  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  various  signs  may  be  quite  reversed. 
It  is  fully  recognized  that  the  mode  of  onset  of 
pulmonary  phthisis  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation.  Cases  may  doubtless  occur,  quite 
apart  from  the  acute  forms  of  pneumonic  phthisis, 
in  which  the  first  evidence  of  the  disease  is  the 
development  at  an  apex  of  a  more  or  less  uniform 
infiltration,  producing  the  iisual  signs  of  consoli- 
dation and  perhaps  without  r&les.  I  am  unable 
to  recall  such  cases  in  my  own  experience,  but  am 
not  prepared  to  deny  their  possibility. 

Unquestionably  most  cases  of  chronic  pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis  begin  at  one  apex  as  a  mild 
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bronchopneumonia.  A  few  tubercles  form  here 
and  there  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchioles,  through 
which  the  bacilli  have  gained  acceee  to  the  region, 
and  these  soon  give  rise  to  bronchitic  irritation 
and  to  limited  bronchopneumonia  infiltrations. 
These  foci  are  more  or  less  scattered,  not  usually 
voluminous,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
fairly  normal  pulmonary  tissue. 

If  this  be  the  usual  form  of  invasion,  we  ought 
not,  a  prioriyto  expect  in  most  cases  to  find  early 
evidences  of  consolidation.  Such  scattered  pneu- 
monic areas  not  infrequently  cause  an  increased 
resonance,  or  a  slightly  tympanitic  note,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  quite  extensive  and  superficial 
to  caiisef  anything  like  marked  dullness.  It  is 
well  known  that  any  consolidation  at  a  depth 
of  more  than  3  cm.  or  4  cm.  does  not  affect  the 
supenficiaJ  resonance  on  light  percussion  (Weil); 
and  it  is  stated  too,  by  both  Wintrich  and 
Scoda,  that  a  peripheral  solid  area  must  have 
quite  an  appreciable  extent  — some  4  cm.  or 
5  cm.  in  diameter  —  in  order  to  be  discernible 
on  percussion.  Whether  or  not,  as  Weil  believes, 
an  exception  is  to  be  made  of  the  extreme  pul- 
monary apex  because  of  its  limited  size,  it  is 
certain  that  dullness  and  its  necessary  accom- 
paniments —  broncho-vesicular  or  bronchial  res- 
piration and  bronchophony  —  are  not  to  be 
reasonably  anticipated  in  a  very  early  stage  when 
areas  of  consolidation  are  small  and  scattered. 
Some  speak  of  dullness  under  such  conditions 
from  a  thickened  pleura.  Undoubtedly  an 
apical  pleiudsy  may  be  an  occasional  cause  of 
dry  riles,  but  it  does  not  appeal  to  me  as  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  dullness;  the  usual  thick- 
ening of  such  pleurse  is  insufficient. 

Furthermore,  the  general  statement  may  safely 
be  made  that  percussion  of  the  pulmonary  apices 
is  difficult  and  requires  an  unusual  amount  of 
skill  and  experience  in  this  particular  art.  I 
believe  it  to  be  even  more  difficult  as  regards 
correct  interpretation  of  results  than  the  per- 
cussion of  the  heart,  which  is  notoriously  pro- 
ductive of  frequent  disagreement.  The  apices 
in  front,  on  account  of  the  prominence  of  the 
clavicle,  etc.,  are  ill  adapted  to  the  rapid  and 
accurate  adjustment  of  the  pleximeter;  while 
behind,  in  the  suprascapular  fossae,  where  initial 
processes  are  so  frequent,  the  resonance  is  nor- 
mally somewhat  defective  and  often  difficult  to 
elicit  because  of  a  thick  layer  of  muscle  and  fat. 
Since  dullness  is  always  a  purely  relative  matter, 
it  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  compare  rapidly  one 
region  with  another;  and  since  at  the  apices  there 
must  be  exactly  corresponding  areas  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  chest,  comparison  becomes  far  more 
difficult  than  elsewhere.  I  have  very  frequently 
amused  myself  by  carefully  percussing  an  incipient 
case  of  phthisis,  seen  for  the  first  time,  and 
attempting  to  make  a  diagnosis  by  percussion 
alone;  time  and  again  I  have  been  wholly  unable 
to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  or,  still  worse, 
have  found  the  disease  focus  at  that  apex  which 
I  hfid  considered  most  resonant. 

Certain  other  signs  commonly  adduced  as 
evidence  of  incipient  tuberculosis  are  extremely 


inconstant,  and  so  difficult  of  interpretation 
when  alone  as  to  be  of  little  value.  Unilateral 
dinunution  of  respiratory  movement  is  very 
suggestive  when  present,  but  it  usually  accom- 
panies a  more  advanced  stage,  and  is,  I  believe, 
imperceptible  in  the  majority  of  very  early  cases. 
Increased  fremitus  is  also  associated  almost 
wholly  with  more  or  less  extensive  areas  of  con- 
solidation; it  belongs  really  with  the  stage  of 
dullness.  Moreover,  the  marked  preponderance 
of  nornial  fremitus  at  the  right  apex  greatly 
lessens  the  usefulness  of  the  sign.  Cog-wheel, 
or  interrupted,  respiration  is  too  rare  to  be  a  sign 
of  much  value,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  tubercu- 
losis. Prolonged  or  harsh  expiration  occupies  a 
somewhat  different  position  from  the  signs  hither- 
to mentioned,  and  when  unequivocal  it  cannot 
be  denied  a  considerable  degree  of  importance 
as  an  early  and  suggestive  indication  of  apcal 
disease.  But  here  again,  there  is  always  the 
great  difficulty  of  reaching  a  positive  conclusion. 
Certainly  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  pitch 
of  expiration  is  only  a  little  above  normal  and 
only  very  slightly  prolonged.  Unfortunately 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  just  what  normal  is. 
Comparison  with  a  corresponding  region  on  the 
opposite  side  is  often  illusory  because  of  the 
normal  and  very  frequent  exaggeration  of  the 
expiratory  sound  at  the  right  apex.  Moreovn', 
the  expiratory  murmur  is  a  varying  quantity 
according  as  one  listens  near  to  or  far  from  the 
trachea  and  large  bronchi.  Personally,  I  could 
never  regard  an  apparently  prolonged  or  harsh 
expiration  as  more  than  a  highly  suspidoua 
circumstance,  to  be  confirmed  or  rejected  in  the 
light  of  other  evidence. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  imcertainty  and 
more  or  less  difficult  interpretation  of  the  signs 
hitherto  mentioned  are  the  characteristics  of 
localized  r&les.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  afiSrm  my 
own  belief  that  when  ever  a  few  r&les  are  con- 
stantly found  at  the  apex  only  of  one  or  both 
lungs,  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tubereulosb 
is  almost  certain.  My  own  experience  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  sign  is  neaily  pathog- 
nomonic; and  although  it  is  true  that  rftles  are 
usually  spoken  of  in  the  books  as  frequently 
present,  I  do  not  think  their  enormous  import- 
ance, without  dullness  or  perhaps  any  other  local 
sign,  is  very  generally  appreciated.  Possibly 
this  is  not  surprising  when,  for  example,  in  such 
a  well-known  book  as  Ander's  Practice  of  MeH- 
cine,  the  most  characteristic  grouping  of  physical 
signs  in  the  stage  of  invasion  is  described  as 
lagging  expansion,  increased  tactile  fremitus. 
slightly  impaired  percussion  lesoiuinoe,  enfeeUed 
vesicular  murmur,  and  prolonged  expiration; 
r&les  are  not  even  mentioned. 

The  exact  character  of  these  r&les  to  which  I 
believe  so  much  importance  should  be  attached 
has  little  to  do  with  their  interpretation.  Moist 
r&les  are,  on  the  whole,  most  significant.  Tlie 
much  rarer  sonorous  and  sibilant  r&les  are  some- 
what less  so,  as  being  sounds  which  occasionally 
originate  outside  the  lung  itself;  for  instance,  an 
occasional  squeak   may   be  pleuritic  —  thou^ 
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even  an  old  apical  pleurisy  is  probably  tubercu- 
lous in  origin.  Certainly  the  moat  frequent  and 
characteristic  r&les  are  fine,  moist,  or  perhaps 
rather  dryish  clicks,  heard  singly  or  as  an  explo- 
sion during  or  at  the  end  of  inspiration,  and  in  a 
general  way,  to  be  termed  subcrepitant;  true  crepi- 
tant r41es  I  have  never  found  in  incipient  phthisis, 
though  they  are  mentioned  by  some  authors  in 
this  connection. 

R&les  are,  of  course,  to  be  everywhere  carefully 
sought  ixf.  a  case  of  suspected  tuberculosis,  but 
with  rare  exceptions  they  will  be  found,  if  at 
all,  at  the  apices  of  the  upper,  possibly  also  of 
the  lower,  lobes.  Certain  localities  in  the  upper 
chest  deserve  especial  mention.  Kingston  Fowler 
has  shown  that  the  primary  focus  is  oftenest 
somewhat  below  the  extreme  apex  of  the  lung 
and  nearest  the  posterior  surface.  In  front,  this 
area  of  predilection  is  just  below  the  middle  of 
the  clavicle.  In  my  own  clinical  experience  the 
earliest  r&Ies  have  been  found,  I  think,  some- 
what oftener,  behind,  in  the  supra-scapular  fossa, 
than  in  front;  and  I  also  have  observed  that  the 
regions  jiist  below  the  middle  and  outer  third  of 
the  clavicle  are  especially  fertile  fields.  The 
apices  of  the  lower  lobes,  corresponding  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  deserve  also  par- 
ticular notice.  These  regions  are  apparently 
apt  to  be  invaded  at  a  time  when  the  process  at 
the  apex  of  the  upper  lobe  is  still  very  limited. 
R&les  are  therefore  not  infrequent  in  the  upper 
and  middle  interscapular  fossae,  and  in  a  few 
instances  I  have  detected  them  here  when  apical 
signs  were'  entirely  absent. 

Very  much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
rftles  are  elicited.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  to  listen 
first  during  ordinary  respiration  —  for  various 
reasons  beside  the  question  of  r&les.  But  this 
is  relatively  unimportant  as  compared  with  a 
method  of  breathing  which  may  be  described  as 
a  rather  rapid  and  forcible  inspiration,  with  open 
mouth,  and  an  inspiration  which  is  as  quiet  and 
natural  as  conditions  permit.  These  deep,  quick 
breaths  are  not  to  be  hurried  —  there  should  be 
no  increase  in  the  respiratory  frequency.  R£les 
are  often  induced  by  this  manner  of  breathing 
when  they  woidd  be  otherwise  imperceptible,  and 
it  is  far  superior  to  the  very  long  and  deep  inspira- 
tions which  are  sometimes  recommended. 

Of  far  greater  importance  is  still  a  third  phase 
of  auscultation  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  cru- 
cial and  indispensable  feature  of  every  examina- 
tion of  the  chest  for  incipient  phthisis.  What 
follows  might  properly  be  put  in  italics,  so  im- 
portant is  it,  and  yet  so  very  commonly  neglected. 
The  patient  should  be  instructed  by  the  examiner 
how  to  give  a  short,  quick  cough,  to  be  followed 
after  a  very  brief  interval  by  the  same  deep, 
quick  inspiration  above  described.  This  cough 
and  inspiration  should  be  executed  lege  artia;  and 
I  dwell  upon  details  both  because  of  their  great 
importance,  and  because  very  few  patients  who 
come  into  my  hands  appear  to  have  ever  been 
thus  examined.  Any  cough  approximating  to  a 
simple  clearing  of  the  throat  is  wholly  unsatis- 
factory; it  does  not  agitate  sufficiently  the  bron- 


chial mucus.  On  the  other  hand,  too  loud  and 
violent  a  cough,  or  a  rapid  succession  of  coughs, 
shakes  the  whole  chest,  displaces  the  stethoscope 
with  possible  production  of  extraneous  sounds, 
often  starts  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  otherwise 
obscures  the  detection  of  the  fine  clicks  for  which 
search  is  being  made.  Again,  many  patients, 
though  producing  correctly  a  single,  slight,  but 
genuine  cough  before  each  act  of  inspiration, 
nevertheless,  insert  a  short  vocal  tone  between 
the  two  which  is  probably  f amiUar  to  all  who  thus 
examine  and  is  exceedingly  troublesome;  this 
must  be  eliminated.  In  short,  for  perfect  results, 
the  patient  must  be  taught,  often  with  considera- 
ble pains,  to  make  a  single  superficial,  but  genu- 
ine cough,  accompanied  by  the  least  possible 
movement  of  the  chest,  and  followed  after  a  very 
brief  interval  by  the  forcible  inspiration  above 
described.  This  succession  of  coughs  and  in- 
spirations is  then  continued  systematically  until 
every  square  inch  of  the  apices  at  least  has  been 
examined.  The  importance  of  this  procedure 
and  the  frequently  astonishing  results  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  habitually 
put  it  into  practise.  R&les,  often  in  large  num- 
bers, may  appear  where  all  previous  methods  of 
examination  had  disclosed  nothing  abnormal. 
Oftenest  there  are  a  few  scattered  clicks  at  the 
end  of  inspiration;  very  often  also  an  explosion  of 
fine  bubbles,  either  at  the  end  of  inspiration  or 
occupying  the  brief  interval  which  follows  the 
cough.  No  amount  of  coughing  or  deep  inspira- 
will  produce  r&les  in  a  healthy  individual.  In 
the  rarest  possible  instance  a  dry  click  or  two 
may  be  occasionally  heard  —  I  can  recall  two 
or  three  such  cases;  but  such  r&les  are  usually 
bilateral,  or  inconstant,  or,  as  I  have  observed 
several  times  here  in  Colorado,  when  examining 
for  insurance,  the  individual  will  be  found  to  have 
BuflEered  in  past  years  from  an  incipient  pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis.  This  latter  fact,  namely,  that 
fine  r&les  after  cough  may  frequently  be  found 
at  an  apex  many  years  after  otherwise  complete 
recovery  is  also,  perhaps,  not  without  significance 
in  estimating  the  relative  value  of  incipient  local 
signs.  It  might  reasonably  be  argued  that  the 
last  sign  to  persist  is  not  improbably  the  first 
to  appear. 

Should  anyone  doubt  the  significance  of  r&les 
in  a  beginning  tuberculous  process,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  cough  for  their  production,  let  him  study 
from  this  point  of  view  the  next  case  of  moder- 
ately advanced  phthisis  which  comes  under  obser- 
vation. First  note  carefully  all  those  signs  — 
dullness,  increased  fremitus,  r&les,  possibly  cavity 
signs,  etc.,  perceptible  on  ordinary  or  even  deep 
respiration.  Then  let  the  patient  go  through  the 
process  of  cough  and  deep  breathing  as  above 
described.  Observe,  now,  how  the  extent  of  the 
disease  has  suddenly  increased;  how  r&les  have 
appeared  several  inches,  perhaps,  beyond  the 
apparent  border  of  the  affected  area,  and  the  apex, 
possibly,  of  the  opposite  lung,  where  everything 
seemed  to  be  normal,  is  now  full  of  moisture. 
Or  if  the  case  be  going  in  the  wrong  direction, 
note  the  signs  to-day  and  follow  them  carefully 
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for  some  months.  This  can  hardly  fail  to  demon- 
strate that  neither  dullness  nor  the  other  obliga- 
tory signs  of  consolidation  but  the  appearance  of 
moist  rdles  after  cough  is  usually  the  first  evi- 
dence of  the  invading  enemy.  If  this  be  true  of 
the  advancing  process  in  an  old  case,  it  should 
also  be  true  of  the  incipient  stage. 

The  great  and  predominant  value,  then,  of 
localized  r&les  in  the  diagnosis  of  incipient  tuber- 
ciilosis  consists  first,  in  their  almost  constant 
presence  at  a  time  when  other  local  signs  are 
absent  or  at  most  indefinite.  Second,  in  their 
practically  unmistakable  character,  thus  differing 
widely  from  other  signs  which  represent  merely 
deviations  from  the  normal.  Third,  in  the  fact 
that  when  occurring  at  an  apex  they  are  almost 
pathognomonic,  other  conditions  which  might 
produce  them  being  exceedingly  rare.  While, 
therefore,  other  local  signs  are  of  great  value, 
especially  for  the  few  experts  who  by  long  expe- 
rience have  learned  their  limitations  and  the 
frequent  difficulty  of  interpretation,  the  presence 
of  localized  r&les  must  ever  remain  the  essential 
guide  to  early  diagnosis  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  profession. 


THE  THERAPEUTIC  VALUE  OF  SOME  DIGES- 
TIVE PREPARATIONS,  AND  THE  INDICA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  USE  OF  PEPSIN,  IN  DISEASES 
OF  THE  STOMACH.* 

BT  RICHASD    F.  CHABB,    M.D.,  BOSTON,  MAU., 

/lutruetar  in  Clitiieal  Iftdicint,  and  Leetunr  <m  Omtro-MiftiWiiol 

DtMoua,    TufU   College   Medical  School;   Phueieian  to  th* 

Boeton  Diepeneary^  etc. 

The  employment  of  digestive  preparations  in 
the  treatment  of  stomach  and  intestinal  diseases 
is  undoubtedly  very  extensive.  Clinical  expe- 
rience seems  to  have  taught  that  these  agents 
relieve  certain  symptoms,  and  probably  some 
physicians  believe  they  possess  actual  curative 
properties.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  physi- 
cians who  has  very  little  confidence  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  these  preparations,  and  in  consequence 
do  not  use  them. 

Now  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  virtue  of  these 
products  lies  in  their  power  to  digest,  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  intended.  Since  they 
have  to  do  solely  with  the  chemical  process  of 
digestion,  we  can  determine  accurately  the  extent 
of  their  participation  in  this  process.  We  have 
for  this  purpose  certain  tests,  the  conditions  of 
which  may  be  made  to  approach  so  near  to  those 
of  the  chemical  process  of  digestion  in  the  human 
stomach  that  one  has  very  httle  reason  to  doubt 
the  reliability  of  their  resiUts. 

The  preparations  which  we  are  to  consider 
are:  (1)  an  essence  pepsin,  (2)  an  ess.  pepsine, 
(3)  a  scale  pepsin,  (4)  an  elixir  and  tablets  lacto- 
peptine,  (5)  liquor  diastos,  (6)  tablets  pepsin  and 
pancreatin,  (7)  tablets  panzyme,  (8)  tablets  pep- 
tenzyme,  (9)  an  elixir  digestive  ferments,  (10) 
and  papain. 

*Read  by  invitation  at  tlia  annual  m«etinc  of  th«  Middleaez  Mortli 
Oiatriot  Madieal  Society,  Lowell,  Maaa.,  April  27.  1904;  also  at  the 
October  meeting  of  the  South  Hiddleaez  Medical  Society,  Boeton, 
1904. 


These  particular  preparations  were  selected 
simply  because  they  were  the  most  aviulable. 
Their  various  menstrua  probably  exert  no  vaaAied 
influence  upon  digestion. 

From  extensive  advertising,  if  not  from  per- 
sonal experience  with  them,  probably  many  of 
these  preparations  are  familiar  to  you. 

We  learn  from  the  manufacturers  of  the  eom- 
pUx  products  that  their  digestive  power  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  digestJTe 
ferments, — pepsin,  rennin  and  pancreatin.  Tests 
show  that  all  of  these  preparations  are  add  in 
reaction,  due  to  the  presence  of  lactic  or  HCl 
acid.  In  the  case  of  some  of  these  products,  very 
likely  the  agents  representing  them  have  called 
your  attention  to  this  fact  and  reminded  you 
that  pepsin  preparations  are  active  in  acid  media 
only. 

While  most  of  us  know  something  of  the  action 
of  the  simple  ferments,  —  pepsin,  pancreatin, 
etc.,  of  these  complex  products  in  acid  solutions, 
or  made  into  tablets  and  powders  which  are  add 
in  reaction,  our  knowledge  is  less,  and  too  often 
we  accept  the  statements  of  the  manufacturas 
regarding  their  therapeutic  properties.  It  may 
sound  very  plausible  indeed,  when  the  proprietor 
of  a  product  tells  us  that  through  its  diastatie 
ferment,  his  preparation  digests  starch  in  the 
stomach  the  same  as  saliva,  and  that  by  tiie 
presence  of  the  active  ferments,  pepsin  and  rennin, 
proteids  are  converted  into  peptone  and  milk 
coagulated  as  by  the  gastric  juice  itself;  also, 
that  when  the  chyme  is  forced  along  into  the 
duodenum  the  pancreatin  of  his  preparation 
passes  along  with  it,  and  there  further  digests 
proteids  and  starch  the  same  as  is  done  by  the 
natural  pancreatic  juice. 

Thus,  if  one  does  not  stop  to  give  the  matter 
some  consideration,  he  may  easily  be  led  into  the 
belief  that  these  complex  solutions,  some  so  beauti- 
tiful  in  color,  and  that  these  tablets,  put  up  in 
bottles  so  convenient  to  cany  in  the  pocket, 
are  in  many  ways  superior  to  simple  pepsin  and 
pancreatin  preparations. 

We  know  that  pepsin  in  a  properly  acid  medium 
digests  proteids,  both  in  the  stomach  and  in  test 
tubes.  We  are  told  that  all  of  the  complex 
preparations  here  mentioned,  contain  pepsin. 
We  find  by  tests  that  the  liquids,  tablets  and 
powders  are  acid  in  reaction.  In  fact,  we  are 
told  by  the  manufacturers  that  these  products 
are,  in  themselves,  digestants  of  proteids. 

Hence  to  determine  their  digestive  power  one 
simply  adds  a  piece  of  coagulated  egg  albumm 
or  a  piece  of  fibrin  to  a  given  quantity  of  the 
liquid  digestants,  or  to  a  water  solution  or  sus- 
pension of  tablets  and  powders,  contained  in 
test  tubes.  The  tubes  are  then  left  in  an  oven 
having  a  constant  temperature  of  about  110^  F., 
for  several  hours,  being  occasionally  shaken,  to 
imitate  the  action  of  gastric  peristals.  If  such 
fluids  are  digestants,  per  se,  the  egg  or  fituin  dis- 
appears.   It  is  converted  into  peptone. 

This  was  the  first  test  to  which  these  products 
were  subjected  and  in  each  case  the  result  was 
negative,  no  digestion  whatever  occurred. 
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"In  fact,  no  digestion  was  expected,  because  it 
had  been  previously  ascertained  that  none  of 
the  preparations  were  acid  enough  to  render 
their  pepsin  active.  However,  the  tests  proved 
conclusively  that  none  of  these  products  are 
digestants  of  proteids,  per  se,  and  this  was  the 
point  to  be  proven. 

But  some  one  may  very  pertinently  ask,  "  May 
not  these  agents  become  active  when  taken  into 
the  stomach?  "    Let  us  see. 

One  of  the  gastric  disorders  in  which  one  would 
be  most  inclined  to  use  these  agents  is  chronic 
gastritis.  From  a  patient  with  such  an  affec- 
tion some  of  the  fresh  gastric  juice  was  prociu^. 
It  contained  no  free  HCl.  Twelve  test  tubes, 
each  containing  5  cc.  or  1^  d.  of  this  gastric  juice 
were  used.  To  tube  No.  1  a  piece  of  egg,  only, 
was  added.  To  tube  No.  2  a  piece  of  egg  and 
HCl  was  added.  To  the  ten  other  tubes  pieces 
of  egg  and  certain  quantities  of  the  digestants 
were  added.  The  tubes  were  then  left  in  an  oven, 
temperature  40°  C.  for  twenty  hours,  being  occa- 
sionally shaken.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the 
following  results  were  noted: 

Tube  No.  1,  containing  the  gastric  juice  and 
egg  showed  no  digestion. 

Tube  No.  2,  containing  the  gastric  juice,  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  egg  showed  complete  digestion, 
while  the  ten  other  tubes  containing  the  gastric 
juice  and  egg,  and  the  digestives,  showed  no 
digestion  at  ^\. 

From  these  tests  we  learn  the  following  facts: 

(1)  First,  that  gastric  juice,  deprived  of  its  free 
HO  is  incapable  of  digesting  proteids,  even  if  its 
pepsin  is  present. 

(2)  That  the  same  juice,  when  properly  acidu- 
lated, becomes  active  and  digests  proteids,  there- 
by proving  the  presence  of  is  natural  pepsin. 

(3)  That  the  addition  of  any  of  these  digestives 
to  such  a  secretion  aids  in  no  way  whatever  its 
digestive  power. 

In  order  to  prove  this  last  statement  in  a  more 
practical  way,  the  following  test  was  made: 

To  a  patient  with  gastritis,  an  active  essence  of 
pepsin,  and  tablets  of  lacto-peptine  were  given 
on  different  occasions  after  eating.  At  the  end 
of  certain  periods  the  stomach  contents  were 
removed  and  the  digestive  power  of  the  gastric 
juice  determined.  It  was  always  found  to  be 
absolutely  negative,  the  same  as  when  no  diges- 
tants were  administered. 

To  some  these  tests  may  seem  simple,  even 
superfluous,  in  view  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  yet  they  confirm  a  fact  not  universally 
known  and  duly  appreciated,  it  is  that  a»  yet  we 
have  no  digestive  preparations  depending  upon 
the  ferment  pepsin  for  their  actimty  tohich,  in 
themselves,  aid  the  digestive  power  of  any  gastric 
juice  when  it  is  deprived  of  its  HCl. 

This  statement  applies  not  only  to  the  ten 
preparations  under  consideration,  but  to  aU 
similar  products. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  no  pepsin,  not 
even  that  of  the  gastric  juice,  has  any  power 
to  digest  except  in  the  presence  of  a  properly 
acid    medium.    Moreover,    no    pepsin    can    be 


prepared  and  put  upon  the  market  in  a  strongly 
acid  medium  and  remain  active,  for  as  Mr.  B. 
T.  Fairchild  *  says,  "  If  we  submit  pepsin  to 
long  continued  contact  simply  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  (.25%),  we  find  the  pepsin  to  pro- 
gressively deterioriate  in  activity.  Therefore, 
acid  cannot,  with  impunity,  be  added  to  pepsin 
in  solution  in  the  manufacture  of  products  neces- 
sarily to  be  submitted  to  conditions  of  commerce." 

Yet  not  infrequently  we  see  prescriptions 
calling  for  pepsin  in  combination  with  HCl  of 
such  strength  as  to  immediately  paralyze  the 
pepsin  used! 

The  comparative  peptic  values  of  these  ten 
preparations  were  not  accurately  determined, 
but,  by  tests  made  under  various  conditions  it 
was  always  found  that  the  essences  and  scale 
pepsins  were  the  most  active,  while  panzyme  and 
the  elixir  and  tablets  of  lactopeptine  were  the 
least  active. 

Fancreatin:  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  pan-  • 
creatin  in  substance,  solution  or  simple  tablet, 
is  soon  rendered  inert  by  the  gastric  juice  when 
taken  into  the  stomach.  And  this  is  the  fate 
of  that  ferment  as  combined  in  some  of  these 
preparations.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  has 
led  to  the  manufacture  of  pills  and  tablets  of  pan- 
creatin  coated  with  keratin,  salol,  etc.  While  such 
coatings  do  protect  the  ferment  from  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice,  it  is  a  question  if  they  are  dis- 
solved early  enough  in  the  intestine  to  allow  the 
pancreatin  to  be  of  any  service  in  digestion. 

As  to  the  combination  of  pepsin  with  the  pan- 
creatic ferments  in  solution,  Mr.  Fairchild  says: 
"  That  the  ferments  combined  in  solution  are 
antagonistic  to  each  other  has  often  been  pointed 
out.  Scheffer  early  called  attention  to  the 
incompatibility  of  pepsin  and  pancreatin,  and 
pepsin  and  diastase  in  elixirs.  It  is  impossible 
to  prepare  any  media  suitable  for  the  preparation 
of  the  enzymes  of  the  stomach  and  pancreas  in 
combination  in  solution,  for  whether  the  reaction 
of  the  preparation  be  neutral,  alkaline,  or  acid, 
there  will  be  a  gradual,  sure,  progressive  deteri- 
oration of  the  product  under  the  commercial 
conditions  to  which  the  preparation  must  be 
submitted.  If  the  Uquid  preparation  of  the 
mixed  peptic  and  pancreatic  ferments  be  neutral 
or  alkaline,  the  pepsin  becomes  destroyed.  If 
acid,  all  but  the  pepsin  will  perish,  and  the  acid 
compound  will,  therefore,  be  found  to  be  devoid 
of  any  pancreatic  activity." 

According  to  their  formulae,  elix.  lacto-pep- 
tine, elix.  peptenzyme,  liquor  diastos  and  elixir 
digestive  ferments  are  examples  of  such  incom- 
patible preparations,  and  very  likely  there  are 
many  others  not  known  to  the  writer. 

Just  a  word  more  to  show  why  some  of  these 
preparations  are  not  what  they  purport  to  be. 

Papain:  The  advantages  claimed  for  this 
product  are,  that  it  will  digest  proteids  in  an 
acid,  neutral,  or  alkaline  medium.    The  sample 

>  Hr.  B.  T.  Fairchild:  The  Evolution  and  Uae  of  the  Animal 
Digeetive  Femwnte  in  Hedidne.  Read  before  tlie  Pbamuweutioal 
Meeting  of  the  Philaddphia  College  of  Phartoaoy,  Jan.  21,  1902. 
Piiblimd  by  the  Amwiean  Journal  of  Pharmaoy,  vol.  Ixdv,  No«. 
2  and  3. 
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tested  showed  moderate  activity  in  an  acid 
medium,  but  none  whatever  in  a  neutral  or  alka- 
line medium. 

Of  one  preparation  the  manufacturers  state: 
"  This  product  contains  the  five  digestive  agents 
— pepsin,  ptyalin,  pancreatin,  lactic  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  —  combined  in  the  same  proportion 
as  they  exist  in  the  human  system." 

This  statement  is  too  absurd  to  warrant  any 
consideration  whatever,  except  the  meaning 
which  it  is  intended  to  convey.  In  the  writer's 
opinion,  its  object  is  to  lead  the  reader  into  the 
belief  that  the  preparation  is  a  digestant  per  se 
of  all  forms  of  food.  But  this  delusion  is  at  once 
removed  by  the  agent  representing  this  product, 
who,  in  a  personal  interview,  said:  "  Tp  test  its 
peptic  value,  perform  the  usual  test,  using  an 
acvd  medium  of  .5%  HCl."  An  acidity,  by  the 
way,  twice  that  of  the  gastric  juice  ever  found 
under  normal  conditions! 

Another  product  is  said  "  to  contain  all  known 
ferments  and  digests  albumen,  fat,  starch  and 
cane  sugar  without  the  extra  addition  of  acid 
or  alkali."  Yet  in  a  personal  letter,  dated 
Jan.  9, 1904,  the  manufacturers  say,  "  The  peptic 
power  of  this  product  must  be  tested  in  the  usual 
way,  using  acidulated  water,  .2%  to  .25%  HO." 
In  other  words,  add  acid. 

Such  disclosures  as  these  suggest  one  of  two 
things,  either  gross  ignorance,  or  brazen  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  deceive  those 
who  employ  these  preparations. 

Now  the  very  important  question  presents 
itself:  In  what  diseases  of  the  stomach  is  pepsin 
indicated? 

In  all  gastric  affections  regardless  of  their 
cause,  in  which  free  HCl  is  present,  pepsin  is  not 
indicated,  because  the  native  ferment  is  always 
found  and  in  sufficient  quantity.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  all  gastric  conditions,  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  free  HC3,  whether  due  to  func- 
tional or  organic  causes,  pepsin  is  not  indicated, 
because  after  proper  acidulation  of  the  gastric 
juice,  it  becomes  active,  showing  that  pepsin  is 
still  present.  These  two  classes  of  gastric  dis- 
orders comprise  over  90%  of  all  stomach  affec- 
tions, and  in  their  treatment  pepsin  is  never 
indicated.  In  all  cases  of  atrophic  gastritis, 
and  achylia  gastrica  and  in  some  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach,  both  HCl  and  pepsin  are  lacking. 
As  a  result,  here  we  meet  a  true  indigestion  of 
certain  foods  in  the  stomach. 

It  is  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
such  conditions  that  large  doses  of  HCl  and  pepsin 
have  been  based,  and  extensively  employed.  It 
is  perfectly  evident  that  pepsin  alone,  in  these  con- 
ditions, is  of  no  service,  because  we  know  that  even 
the  native  pepsin,  when  present,  is  not  active 
except  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  HCl, 
consequently  both  HCl  and  the  ferment  are  used. 

By  chemical  examination  of  the  gastric  juice 
we  can  determine  accurately  any  deficit  of  HCl 
which  may  exist.  Hence,  it  would  seem  an  easy 
matter  to  supply  such  a  deficiency  by  administer^ 
ing  the  acid  by  mouth.  This  is  the  object 
attempted  by  those  who  use  large  doses  of  HCl 


together  with  pepsin.  But  in  practice  it  is  found 
that  the  lai^e  doses  necessary  for  this  purpose 
are  impracticable  of  administration.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  a  useless  proceeding  to  use  pepein 
and  then  attempt  to  render  it  active  by  ^ving 
large  quantities  of  HQ. 

While  a  diversity  of  opinion  yet  prevails,  re- 
garding this  subject,  the  following  quotations 
will  give  one  an  idea  on  which  side  of  the  ques- 
tion the  preponderance  of  evidence  rests: 

Einhom:*  "Pepsin  used  to  be,  and  is  yet, 
frequently  given  in  combination  with  HCL  Most 
writers,  however,  concur  in  the  absolute  inefifi- 
cacy  of  this  drug,  and  for  two  reasons:  (1)  In 
most  instances,  even  of  diminished  secretion,  there 
is  yet  an  abundant  quantity  of  pepsin  present. 
(2)  Most  pepsins  in  the  market  do  not,  by  any 
means,  show  as  strong  digestive  properties  as  tfaie 
true  pepsin  of  the  stomach.  Of  late  years  I 
have  entirely  abandoned  the  use  of  pepsin." 

Ewald :  •  "  Pepsin  was  for  a  long  time  regulariy 
prescribed  with  HCl  with  the  pernicious  id^ 
that  if  it  did  not  help,  it  certainly  did  no  harm. 
Its  use  should  be  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which 
an  absence  can  be  proven." 

Reigel:*  "In  general  the  administration  of 
pepsin  is  rarely  indicated.  The  digestion  of 
albumen  is  rarely  improved  by  the  adnunistr»- 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid  even  if  large  doses  are 
given  together  with  pepsin.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  quantity  of  HCl  that  we  can  admin- 
ister is  very  much  smaller  than  the  quantity 
needed  to  make  up  the  deficit  of  HCl  in  the  gas- 
tric juice." 

The  theory  was  that  HCl  and  pepsin  given  by 
mouth  would  take  the  place  of  these  agents 
when  lacking  in  the  gastric  juice,  but  in  practice, 
it  is  found  they  do  not.  However,  stimulation 
of  the  functions  of  .the  stomach,  by  naeans  of  onr 
various  methods  of  treatment,  is  probably  far 
better  therapy  than  a  useless  or  even  a  successful 
attempt  at  their  substitution. 

The  facts  stated  in  this  article  are  well  known 
to  all  physiologists,  and  may  be  verified  by 
reference  to  any  textbook  that  considers  the 
subject.  If  these  facts  are  brought  home  for  Uie 
first  time  to  some  of  the  readers  of  this  article, 
its  object  will  be  attained. 


INFECTIONS  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  TRACT 
WITH  INFLUENZA  BACILLI  AND  OTHER 
ORGANISMS,  THEIR  dJNIGAL  AND  PATHO- 
LOGICAL SIMILARITY,  AND  OONFDSIOX 
WITH    TDBBRCUL0SI8. 

BT  nuDBucx  T.  LORD,  Mj>.,  Boaroii, 
Phfieian  to  Oyt-PaiimUt,  Mamaehata*  Omtni  Bmwatii  JUmt^ 
tmt  <»  Clinieal  UmKeim*,  Hanari  UiHeal  SdbU. 
(OoDclndad  from  No.  IS,  p.  S«D.) 

v.    PATHOLOOICAL  SIMnARrTT  OF  INFECTION  WITH 
INFLUENZA.  BACILU  AND  WITH   OTHEB  ORQANISMS. 

The  study  of  sections  from  cases  of  aeote 
bronchopneumonia,  associated  with  infloenia 
bacilli,  shows,  as   Pfeiffer  first  described,*  an 

*  DImmh  of  the  StomMh,  18W. 

'  DiaeuM  of  the  Stomaoii,  Amnioaa  edition.  1900. 

•  DiaeuM  of  the  StoouMb.  Amerioui  ediUoo,  IBOS. 
•Pfeiffer:   Loe.  cSL 
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infiltration  of  the  bronchi  with  pus  cells  and 
partial  or  complete  destruction  of  the  ciliated 
epithelium.  The  neighboring  alveoli  are  filled 
with  leucocytes  and  exudate,  which  may  efface 
the  normal  pulmonary  structure.  Each  dis- 
eased area  may  iisually  be  seen  in  relation  with 
a  bronchus.  Influenza  bacilli  may  be  found 
in  and  between  the  pus  cells  with  a  few  other 
organisms. 

The  most  favorable  event  in  such  cases  is  in 
resolution,  which  does  not,  however,  always 
take  place,  as  is  shown  by  the  study  of  the 
subacute  or  more  chronic  cases.  It  is  occa- 
sionally observed  that  isolated  alveolar  spaces, 
closely  packed  with  pus  cells,  are  softened 
and  form  small  miliary  abscesses.  A  second 
unfavorable  result  is  the  infiltration  of  the 
involved  parts  of  the  lungs  with  connective 
tissue  cells  and  the  production  of  focal  or  diffuse 
induration. 

Weichselbaum,*  in  a  study  of  eight  autopsy 
cases  of  bronchopneumonia,  in  which  he  demon- 
strated influenza  bacilli  and  other  organisms, 
observed  a  more  or  less  advanced  induration  in 
three. 

In  a  study  of  13  autopsy  cases  of  broncho- 
pneumonia, with  influenza  bacilli  and  other 
organisms,  we  have  noted  the  histological  char- 
acters above  described,  with  the  presence  of  small 
abscesses  in  two  and  a  varying  degree  of  pul- 
monary induration  in  seven  (macroscopic  in  3, 
microscopic  in  4). 

Though  no  clinical  difference  could  be  noted 
in  the  cases  of  respiratory  infection  with  influenza 
bacilli,  pneumococci  or  the  micrococcus  catar- 
rhalis,  it  was  thought  that  some  distinction  might 
be  made  in  different  infections  from  a  study  of 
autopsy  cases  of  bronchopneumonia,  due  to 
different  organisms. 

In  all,  85  cases  of  bronchopneumonia,  asso- 
ciated with  various  organisms,  have  been  studied. 
These  cases  were  drawn  from  the  first  1,200 
autopsies  performed  imder  Dr.  J.  H.  Wright's 
direction  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Their  number  is  small,  beacuse  only  those  cases 
have  been  selected  in  which  there  are  careful 
records  of  the  gross  and  histological  findings,  in 
which  sections  from  the  lungs  have  been  preserved 
and  in  which  in  gross  no  tuberculosis  was  found. 
In  the  sections  from  these  cases  there  was  also 
no  microscopic  evidence  of  tubercles,  caseation 
or  other  appearance  of  tuberculosis.  The  cases 
represent  for  the  most  part  infection  with  pneu- 
mococci, the  pyogenic  cocci,  influenza  bacilli, 
etc. 

As  in  the  clinical  cases,  the  larger  part  of  them 
are  mixed  infections  with  two  or  more  organisms, 
as  is  shown  by  the  results  of  cultures  taken  at 
the  time  of  the  autopsy  and  the  staining  of  sec- 
tions for  bacteria. 

Neither  in  the  cases  of  mixed  infection  with 
different  organisms  nor  in  those  in  which  one 
group  of  organisms  predominated  was  it  possible 
to  note  any  striking  or  constant  difference  in  the 

*  Waichselbaum :  Bcitrage  nir  Aetiologie  und  pathologisohe 
Anatomie  der  Influenxa.  Wiener  klm.  Wocb.,  32-3, 1892,  pp.  4S9 ; 
477. 


character,  extent  or  intensity  of  the  broncho- 
pneumonic  process. 

These  85  cases  may,  therefore,  be  conveniently 
considered  as  a  whole.  In  their  study  some 
explanation  is  found  for  the  occasional  persist- 
ence of  symptoms  and  pulmonary  signs  after  an 
acute  pulmonary  infection,  and  their  not  infre- 
quent confusion  with  tuberculosis. 

The  bronchopneumonic  process,  of  varying 
extent,  was  in  general  most  often  found  in  the 
lower  lobes  of  the  lungs,  the  left  lobe  being  af- 
fected 45  and  the  ri^t  54  times.  In  the  supe- 
rior lobes  the  process  was  found  on  the  right  side 
in  30  cases  and  on  the  left  in  24.  The  middle 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  showed  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  infections,  —  in  14  cases. 

Abscesses  of  varying  extent  were  present  in 
16  cases  (macroscopic  in  10,  microscopic  in  6). 
Pulmonary  induration  was  found  in  31  cases 
(macroscopic  in  12,  microscopic  in  19).  In  many 
of  the  cases  these  changes  were  too  slight  to  have 
given  rise  to  clinical  signs.  In  the  more  advanced 
cases,  the  autopsy  findings  suggest  an  explana- 
tion of  the  persistence  of  cough  and  localized  or 
diffuse  bronchitis  after  an  attack  of  apparently 
completely  resolved  bronchopneumonia,  in  which 
small  defects  in  the  lungs  may  never  be  fully 
repaired  and  remain  as  permanent  pockets  for 
the  development  of  bacteria.  In  other  cases 
the  pulmonary  changes  had  progressed  so  far 
that  they  might  well  have  been  detected  by  care- 
ful physical  examination  during  hfe  and  if  local- 
ized at  one  place  in  the  lung  have  been  confused 
with  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

In  the  study  of  cases  of  acute  broncho-pneu- 
monia the  beginning  of  small  abscess  cavities 
can  be  noted,  and  in  the  more  sub-acute  or  chronic 
cases  the  formation  of  new  fibrous  tissue  from 
the  interalveolar  septa,  the  interlobular,  peri- 
bronchial and  perivascular  connective  tissue, 
but  in  the  examination  of  the  developed  abscess 
cavity  or  pulmonary  induration  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  detect  its  origin  in  bronchopneumonia. 
In  the  failure  to  find  changes  characteristic  of 
tuberculosis  either  in  gross  or  microscopical 
examination  of  such  tissue,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  simpler  inflammations  may  be  a 
sufficient  cause  for  their  origin.  Only  so  far  as 
the  pathologist's  examination  approaches  com- 
pleteness, however,  does  the  possibility  of  tuber- 
culosis recede. 

In  eight  of  these  85  cases,  there  were  well- 
marked  localized  abscesses,  pulmonary  indura- 
tion or  both.  On  gross  inspection  of  the  dis- 
eased foci,  including  its  appearance  on  thin 
sections  with  the  knife  and  microscopic  prepa- 
rations from  the  abscess  wall  or  the  areas  of  most 
advanced  interstitial  change,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  tuberculosis.  The  site  of  the  process 
in  these  eight  cases  was  as  follows: 

Superior  lobes:  (1)  At  both  apices,  an  area  of  fibroid 
tissue,  at  the  ri^t  extending  m  from  pleura;  at  the 
left  apex  contuning  an  irregular  cavity,  about  1  cm. 
in  greatest  diameter,  with  trabeculated  walls,  lined 

I  with  mucous  membrane  which  is  apparently  continu- 

I  ous  with  a  small  bronchus. 
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Sections,  induding  the  cavity,  show  extensiTe 
fibroid  induration,  but  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis. 
Autopsy  number,  53. 

(2)  The  greater  part  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
superior  lobe  of  tue  left  lung  transformed  into  an 
irregular  cavity,  containing  a  dirty,  reddish-brown, 
foul  material.  The  cavity  is  lined  with  a  dirty,  gray- 
ish-green, firm  membrane,  fading  out  into  lung  tissue. 
The  tissue  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  upper  lobe 
is  remstant  to  the  touch,  and  presents  evidence  of  in- 
creased connective  tissue.  The  adjacent  pleura  is 
covered  with  a  thin  fibrinous  layer.  Examination 
of  microscopic  sections,  including  the  abscess  wall, 
shows  increase  of  connective  tissue,  but  no  tuberculosis. 
Autopsy  number,  105. 

(3)  The  ri^ht  superior  lobe  over  a  large  part  of  its 
extent,  especially  the  superior  and  posterior  part,  is 
diminished  in  size,  resistant  and  extensively  trans- 
formed into  blackish,  gra3dsh,  fibrous-like  tissue  of  a 
very  tough  consistency.  Sections  from  the  indurated 
lung  show  increase  of  connective  tissue  and  oblitera- 
tion of  the  alveoh.  Masses  of  black  pigment  are  seen 
in  the  connective  tissue,  but  no  evidence  of  tubercu- 
losis.   Autopsy  number,  872. 

(4)  The  right  superior  lobe  is  of  almost  board-like 
firmness,  and  on  section,  finely  granular,  pale  and 
grayish.  Microscopical  examination  shows  a  small 
abscess  cavity  in  one  of  four  preparations  and  increase 
of  connective  tissue,  but  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis. 
Autopsy  number,  394. 

Lovxr  lobes:  (5)  The  left  inferior  lobe  on  its  poste- 
rior and  lateral  aspect  shows  a  patch  of  fibrinous  exu- 
date on  the  pleura,  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar. 
In  the  adjacent  lung  tissue  there  are  a  number  of  pin- 
head  sized  cavities,  containing  thick  purulent  material 
and  apparently  connected  with  the  bronchial  tree. 
The  lung  tissue  about  these  small  cavities  shows  some 
grayish-red  solidification.  This  area  of  pulmonary 
change  includes  only  about  one  quarter  of  the  lobe. 
Microscopic  sections  of  the  involved  part  of  the  lung, 
show  abscesses,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  connected 
with  the  small  bronchi.  No  evidence  of  tubercu- 
losis.   Autopsy  number,  445. 

(6)  One  third  of  the  lower  part  of  the  inferior 
lobs  of  the  right  lung  is  contracted  and  shows 
old  fibrous  pleural  adhesions.  Microscopical  exam- 
ination of  tbus  lobe  shows  thickening  of  the  alveolar 
walls,  with  marked  increase  of  'connective  tissue. 
There  is  also  some  desquamation  of  epithelium. 
No  evidence  of  tuberculosis.  Autopsy  number, 
106. 

One  entire  lung:  (7)  The  pleura  of  the  left  lung  is 
generally  markedly  thickened.  It  is  flattened  and 
compressed  from  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  left  pleural 
cavity.  On  section,  the  pulmonary  tissue  adjacent 
to  the  pleura  is  generally  compact,  rather  tough  and 
fibrous  in  character.  On  the  cut  surface  there  are 
numerous,  small,  dense,  yellowish-white  areas,  many 
of  which  are  apparently  the  cut  ends  of  bronchi.  The 
bronchi  are  somewhat  dilated,  their  walls  are  thickened 
and  whitish  in  color.  They  contain  considerable 
yellow,  semi-fluid,  pus-like  material.  Microscopical 
examination  of  the  lung,  including  the  thick  pleura, 
shows  the  pleura  to  consist  of  dense  connective  tissue. 
The  lung  also  shows  increase  of  connective  tissue.  In 
places,  there  are  areas  of  suppuration  and  abscess 
formation,  but  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis.  Autopsy 
number,  878. 

(8)  In  this  case,  which  will  be  mentioned  more  in 
detiul,  there  was  chronic  interstital  pneumonia  of  the 
left  lung,  with  abscess  formation  and  bronchiectasis. 
Acute  bronchopneimionia  with  abscess  formation  of 
the  right  lung,  and  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis. 
Autopsy  numl^r,  651. 


VI.     THE    CUmCAL    CONTUSION    OF    STTCH    CASBB 
WITH  TUBERCULOSIS. 

In  clinical  work,  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see 
cases  with  localized  r&les  at  some  place  in  the 
lung  with  or  without  persistent  signs  of  pulmon- 
ary solidification,  in  which  the  suspicion  is  strong 
that  the  case  is  one  of  pulmoxuuy  tuberculosis, 
but  in  which  repeated  examination  of  the  sputum 
fails  to  reveal  tubercle  bacilli  and  no  reaction  is 
obtained  after  the  injection  of  tuberculin.  Such 
cases  find  their  explanation  in  the  pathological 
changes  resulting  from  infections  with  less  viru- 
lent organisms.  They  do  not  usually  tend 
toward  a  fatal  termination,  but  rather  remain 
stationary,  or  slowly  progress  toward  recovery,  as 
is  shown  by  the  clinical  histories  of  the  above 
groups  of  infection. 

The  early  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  so  important  and  clinical  experience  so  often 
confirms  the  suspicion  that  localized  rAles  or 
pulmonary  solidification  means  tuberculous  that 
it  is  usually  safer  to  give  the  patient  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  and  treat  him  for  tuberculosis,  but 
in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  malfing  the  diag- 
nosis without  finding  tubercle  bacilli,  I  believe 
that  their  presence  should  be  regarded  as  the 
only  infallible  indication  of  that  condition.  As 
only  about  one  half  of  the  cases  reported  as  cured 
in  the  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  cure  ol 
tuberculosis  are  thus  proved,  it  is  probable  that 
many  non-tubercular  cases  are  included  and  the 
percentage  of  reported  cures  thus  materially 
raised.^ 

It  may  suffice  to  detail  the  clinical  course  and 
the  autopsy  findings  in  one  of  the  cases  pre- 
viously mentioned  to  show  that  such  confusion 
actually  does  occur,  as  might  be  supposed  from 
the  pathological  findings  in  the  above  cases. 

E.  McG.  (Autopsy  number  651.)  Sin^e,  nineteen 
years  old,  entered  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  with 
the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  Oct.  2,  1900. 
in  the  service  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Joslin,  to  whom  I  am  indditoo 
for  the  privilege  of  reporting  the  case. 

Family  history:  Her  father  died  of  tubercukioa, 
her  mother  from  "  accident."  Four  broiiiers  and  ant 
sister  were  well. 

Previous  illnesses :  With  the  exception  of  measles  in 
childhood,  frequent  "  colds "  and  two  attadcs  of 
"  appendicitis  "  the  patient  had  been  wdl. 

Present  illness :  About  ei^t  months  before  entrance, 
the  patient  thought  she  cau^t  "  cold."  A  coug^  of 
increasing  severity  had  persisted  since.  One  wedc 
before  entrance,  die  had  an  attack  of  hemoptyos,  the 
amount  of  which  the  patient  estimated  at  "  one  pint." 
The  cough  had  been  more  distressing  since  then.  She 
was  short  of  breatih.  She  had  had  night  sweats,  and 
lost  weight.  At  night  she  was  more  comfortable  when 
lying  on  the  left  side.  In  general  she  did  not  deep 
well.    Her  appetite  was  poor,  the  bowels  were  r^nlar. 

Examination:  The  patient  was  slightly  emaciated. 
Inspection  of  the  lungs  showed  that  the  excursion  of 
the  left  was  restricted.  The  heart  was  in  the  normal 
position.  There  were  signs  of  diffuse  brondiitis 
throughout  the  left  lung,  which  appeared  to  be  aoiiifi- 
fied,  with  signs  of  a  cavity  in  the  right  upper  lobe,  in 
front  and  below  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula. 

'  Lord,  F.  T.:  "  ArraBtod  Tubaroulons."  SfaonM  improvad  caw 
be  thus  raoordedT  Boston  Hbdical  xxu  Svboicu,  Joobiuu  Vkib. 
26,  1904. 
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Bepeated  efzamination  of  the  sputum  failed  to  reveal 
tubercle  bacilli,  but  elastic  fibres  were  found. 

On  Jan.  19,  1901,  she  was  trsmsf erred  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  where  an  opteration  was 
performed  to  evacuate  the  abscess  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  left  lung.  At  operation,  a  small  amount  of  pus 
was  obtained,  but  a  few  days  later  a  larger  flow  of  pus 
suggested  the  emptying  of  another  pocket. 

llie  patient  died  on  Jan.  27,  1901,  of  bronchopneu- 
monia. 

.  Autopsy  (by  Dr.  J.  H.  Wright) :  The  right  pleural 
cavity  contained  about  50  cc.  of  thin  blood-stained 
fluid.  The  left  pleural  cavity  was  obliterated  in  its 
posterior  portion,  over  the  superior  and  inferior  lobes, 
by  tou^  fibrous  adhesions.  The  lateral  surface  of 
the  inferior  lobe  was  covered  with  a  fibrous  layer  about 
3  mm.  in  thickness.  The  base  of  the  lung  was  firmly 
adherent  to  the  dii^hragm  by  adhesions. 

Over  the  postoior  and  inferior  aspects  of  the  right 
infttior  lobe  were  patches  of  fibrinous,  membranous 
exudate  and  near  the  junction  of  the  median  and 
superior  lobes  a  small  patch  of  shreddy  connective 
tissue.  The  inferior  lobe  of  the  left  lung  was  smaller 
than  the  superior  lobe.  The  left  lung  was  generally 
refBcistant  to  touch.  The  lower  lobe  was  somewhat 
nodular. 

At  one  place  in  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  left  lung, 
tiiere  was  an  elongated  opening,  about  2  cm.  in  length, 
extending  into  a  flattened  cavity  in  the  lung  substance, 
about  3  em.  in  greatest  diameter.  This  opening  cor- 
reqwnds  to  an  opening  in  the  thoracic  wall  a  few 
centimeters  below  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula.  The 
wound  in  the  thoracic  w^  showed  that  a  part  of  one 
rib  had  been  removed  at  this  place.  The  pulmonary 
cavity  was  lined  with  a  grayish,  wrinkled,  shiny 
layer. 

On  section  of  the  remainder  of  the  inferior  lobe  of 
the  left  lung,  numerous  irregularly  shaped  cavities 
were  seen.  ITie  walls  of  these  cavities  were  dark  red, 
and  some  of  them  appeared  to  be  dilated  bronchi. 
The  largest  of  the  cavities  was  about  23  mm.  long  by 
6  mm.  in  diameter.  They  were  filled  with  a  foul, 
brownish  red  fluid. 

Tile  lung  tissue  between  the  cavities  was  represented 
by  a  grayish,  leathery,  fibrous-like  tissue,  in  which 
practiodly  nothing  remained  of  the  normal  pulmonarv 
structure.  In  plweee,  this  tissue  showed  some  black 
pigmentation. 

llie  superior  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  on  section,  was 
found  sown  with  small  cavities,  in  general  measuring 
2  to  6  mm.  in  diameter,  the  largest  being  17  mm.  by 
25  mm.  These  cavities  were  fiUed  with  foul,  yellowish- 
grimsh,  thick,  purulent  fluid. 

The  lung  supstance  between  the  small  cavities  was 
more  resistant  than  normal  and  presented  a  fine  yellow 
mottling,  due  to  the  presence  of  numerous  pin-point, 
yellow  areas.  In  places  there  were  ^a}dsh,  trans- 
lucent, fibrous-like  areas  with  ill-defined  outlines, 
about  3  to  4  mm.  in  diameter.  The  interlobular  con- 
nective tissue  appeared  generally  increased,  so  that 
some  of  the  lobules  were  sharoly  marked  out  by  it. 
This  superior  lobe  «)peared  to  be  completely  involved. 

Scattered  throu^  the  superior  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  and  occupying  about  one  third  of  its  extent  were 
niunerous  grayish,  granular  areas,  varying  in  diameter 
from  1  mm.  to  7  mm.  projecting  somewhat  from  the 
cut  surface.  In  addition  to  these,  small  yellow  points 
were  seen.  On  pressure,  these  yielded  droplets  of 
whitish,  piu-ulent  fluid.  At  three  points  in  the  lobe 
were  cavities  filled  with  foul,  dirty,  grayish  pus,  the 
largest  of  these  nearly  2  cm.  in  greatest  diameter,  the 
CBnaltest  about  6  mm.  These  cavities  were  lined  with 
a  dirty,  grayish,  necrotic  membrane  less  than  1  mm. 
in  thicki^aB.    These  grayish  granular  areas  gave  an 


obscurely  resistant  feel  to  the  portions  of  the  lobe  in 
which  they  were  situated. 

The  median  lobe  of  the  right  lUng  was  not  remark- 
able. The  inferior  lobe  of  the  right  lung  showed,  scat- 
tered through  about  one  half  of  its  extent,  numerous, 
thickly  sown,  gra}nsh  to  yellowish  discrete  and  con- 
fluent areas.  Many  of  these  were  perhaps  2  mm.  to  3 
mm.  in  diameter.  Some  of  them  were  opaque  in 
app)earance  and  with  ill-defined  outlines.  Over  a 
limited  area  of  the  lobe,  there  seemed  to  be  a  fairly 
homogeneous  consolidation,  the  cut  surface  being 
finely  granular  and  gray-red.  In  many  places  in  this 
area,  there  were  small  cavities  containing  yellow  pus. 
These  cavities  were  lined  with  a  dirty,  grayish  mem- 
brane a  fraction  of  a  millimeter  thick.  TLe  largest 
of  these  cavities  was  about  7  mm.  in  diameter.  The 
bronchi  show  a  red  mucosa,  bathed  with  a  bloody, 
muco-purulent  material. 

The  bronchial  glands  were  not  enlarged. 

Microscopical  examination:  Left  limg,  examination 
of  a  large  number  of  sections  from  the  lung  showed 
marked  increase  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue, 
with  thickening  and  desquamation  of  the  alveolar 
epithelium.  Many  of  the  bronchi  were  denuded  of 
epithelium  and  the  sub-mucosa  was  markedly  infil- 
trated with  small  cells.  In  many  places  the  bronchial 
walls  appeared  to  be  undergoing  suppurative  disin- 
tegration, and  the  appearance  in  the  sections  may  be 
that  of  abscess  formation.  The  epithelium  of  the 
dilated  bronchi  showed  more  or  less  transformation 
into  a  squamous  type.  The  condition  of  the  lung  was 
that  of  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  with  abscess 
formation  and  bronchiectasis. 

Examination  of  sections  from  the  right  lung  showed 
exudation  of  fibrin  and  leucocytes  into  the  alveoli, 
with  abscess  formation.  There  was  some  desquama- 
tion of  alveolar  epithelium.  The  condition  in  the 
right  lung  was  that  of  acute  bronchopneumonia  with 
abscess  formation. 

Neither  on  gross  or  microscopical  examination  was 
there  any  evidence  of  tuberculosis  or  actinomycosis, 
for  both  of  which  a  careful  search  was  made. 

Vn.     THE  BOLE   OF  THE  INFLUENZA    BACILLUS   IN 
THE  ACUTE  BESPIBATOBT  INFECTIONS. 

A.  Pathogenesis.  —  (a)  Animal  experiments : 
Pfeiffer*  was  unable,  in  many  experiments  with 
the  influenza  bacillus,  to  produce  a  true  infection 
in  animals.  Numerous  experiments  since  Pfeif- 
fer's  have  confirmed  his  negative  results.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  a  few  observations  in  the  litera- 
ture of  isolated  apparent  infections  of  animals 
with  the  organism,  but  they  occur  in  so  small 
a  proportion  of  cases  that  they  cannot  be  said 
to  have  established  any  constant  pathogenesis. 
Influenza  bacilli  have  been  recultivated  from 
animals  after  inoculation,  but  I  know  of  no  suc- 
cessful transfers  from  animal  to  animal  with 
a  constant  lethal  result.  A  large  dose  of  the 
bacilli  may  produce  death,  but  there  is  no  con- 
clusive evidence  that  multiplication  of  the  in- 
jected organisms  takes  place. 

The  work  of  Perez  •  on  this  subject  still  needs 
confirmation.  His  results  diverge  so  widely 
from  those  of  other  observers  that  they  cannot 
yet  be  accepted. 

Jacobson,"  by  injecting  influenza  bacilli  with 

'Pfeiffer:  Loc.  cit, 

*Perei:  Die  Influenm  in  ohimrgiaehw  Beiialumg.  Deat.  SSeit. 
f.  klin.  Chir.  Bd.  69,  etc. 

■0  Quoted  from  Isambert:  Htoo-Coeoo-Bacill^mie  Thise.  Nanox 
1901. 
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streptococci,  and  Slatineano,"*  by  injecting  them 
with  lactic  acid,  claim  to  have  obtained  virulent 
cultures  capable  of  killing  animals  alone. 

(6)  Agglutinative  experiments:  It  is  possible 
in  patients  with  influenza  bacilli  in  the  sputum 
to  get  clumping  of  the  bacilli  suspended  in  normal 
salt  solution,  when  these  suspensions  are  mixed 
in  low  dilution  (iV  or  ^)  with  their  blood 
serum.  The  results  are  very  inconstant,  the 
necessary  dilution  is  low  and  in  a  series  of  such 
experiments  I  found  that  the  blood  serum 
of  apparently  healthy  individuals  at  times  gives 
the  same  result.  Jehle  "  and  Meunier  "  likewise 
obtained  negative  reactions.  Cantani  *•  claims 
positive  results,  but  his  work  has  not  been  con- 
firmed. 

(c)  Human  infection.  Pulmonary  :  In  spite 
of  the  negative  results  of  animal  inoculation,  the 
impression  is  irresistible  that  the  influenza  bacillus 
is  pathogenic  for  man,  when,  in  sputum  prepara- 
tions or  in  stained  sections  from  the  lungs  of  pa- 
tients who  have  died  of  bronchopneumonia, 
the  bacilli  are  found  in  enormous  numbers,  both 
within  and  without  the  cells,  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  other  organisms.  The  pulmonary 
tract  is,  however,  rarely  the  site  of  pure  infections 
and  therefore  does  not  afford  the  most  convinc- 
ing proof  of  pathogenesis. 

(d)  Extra  pulmonary:  Within  the  past  few 
years,  the  influenza  bacillus  has  been  found  as 
the  apparent  sole  infecting  agent  in  several  extra- 
pulmonary regions.  Heyroosky  "  obtained  pure 
cultures  of  the  influenza  bacillus  from  the  pus 
of  acute  suppurative  cholecystitis.  Albrecht 
and  Ghon  *'  found  influenza  bacilli  as  the  only 
organism  in  the  exudate  from  a  phlegmonous 
inflammation  of  the  arm.  In  Meunier's  "  case 
of  osteo-periostitis  of  the  femur,  the  influenza 
bacillus  was  the  only  organism  found.  Cases 
have  been  reported  by  E.  Fraenkel,"  Meunier  " 
and  Nauwerk"  in  which  the  influenza  bacillus 
appeared  as  the  sole  apparent  cause  of  meningitis. 

In  man,  therefbre,  the  influenza  bacillus  must 
be  regarded  as  capable  of  setting  up  pathogenic 
processes  without  the  aid  of  other  organisms. 

B.  Specificity.  —  The  influenza  bacillus  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  catise  of  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  respiratory  infection 
(acute  and  chronic)  during  the  interepidemic 
periods,  and  as  a  contributing  cause  in  many  other 
cases,  when  found  mixed  with  the  pneumococcus, 
the  micrococcus  catarrhalis  and  other  organisms. 
The  cases  in  which  it  exists  as  a  practically  pure 
infection  present  no  cUnical  or  pathological 
difference,  so  far  as  my  small  number  of  cases 
shows,  from  the  respiratory  infection  with  other 
organisms  and  without  association  with  influenza 
bacilli.  The  influenza  bacillus  behaves  in  this 
respect  like  any  other  of  the  common  respiratory 
parasites.      In    the    interepidemic    period,    the 

"  Jehle:  Zeit.  f.  HaUkunds,  1901,  22,  8  Abth.,  p.  IW. 
"Heunier:  Arch.  gen.  de  nuSd.,  Feb.  and  Harch,  1897. 
» Cantani:  Zeit.  f.  Hyg.  u.   Inieotke,  1903.  xliii,  M5-S52. 
M  Heyrooaky:  Wiener  klin.  Woch.,  1904,  No.  23. 
••  Albrecht  and  Ohon:  Zeit.  {.  HeUkunde,  Bd.,  xui,  1901,  Abth. 
f.  Path.  Anat. 
M  Heunier:  CSompt.  tend.  Soe.  de  BioL,  1900,  p.  S. 
"  Fnenkel:  Zeit.  f.  Hygiene,  1898,  xxrii,  p.  81&. 
<* Heunier:  .  Loe.  eit. 
>•  Nauwerk:  Deut.  med.  Wooh.,  1896.  No.  2fi,  p.  396. 


clinical  diagnosis  of  "  influenza  "  is  often  uncon- 
firmed by  the  finding  of  influenza  bacilli  in  tlx 
sputum  in  which  other  organisms  than  influenza 
bacilli  may  be  found  as  the  apparent  sole  cause 
of  the  process.  The  clinical  course  of  cases  asso- 
ciated with  influenza  bacilli  does  not  seem  to 
differ  from  that  of  infection  with  other  organisms. 
Variations  in  the  severity  of  onset  and  the  amount 
of  prostration  are  common  to  them  all  and  do 
not  seem  to  be  more  marked  in  the  infections 
with  influenza  bacilli  than  in  the  cases  where 
these  organisms  cannot  be  found.  The  pul- 
monary sequelffi,  such  as  bronchopneumonia, 
abscesses  and  induration,  do  not  seem  to  differ 
materially  in  these  various  infections. 

Patients  may  carry  the  influenza  bacilli  in 
enormous  numbers  for  years  in  their  sputum, 
just  as  they  have  been  shown  to  carry  other 
common  representatives  of  the  flora  of  the  res- 
piratory tract.  In  the  larger  proportion  of  such 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  onset  of  the  dis- 
ease in  an  acute  attack  and  many  of  them  seem 
to  have  begun  insidiously. 

The  bearing  of  these  observations  on  the  eti- 
ology of  epidemic  and  pandemic  influenza  seems 
to  admit  of  at  least  two  speculations: 

We  may,  on  the  one  hand,  suppose  that  the 
extraordinary  prevalence  of  influenza  bacilli  in 
the  interepidemic  period  serves  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  recurring  epidemics  and  pandemics 
of  the  disease.  It  may  be  that  widespread 
outbreaks  of  the  disease  only  occur  in  the  pres- 
ence of  far  more  virulent  organisms  than  are 
represented  in  these  interepidemic  infectioDS. 
Our  means  of  testing  the  pathogenesis  of  the 
organism  are  thus  far  defective,  our  knowledge 
of  immunity  in  influenza  and  the  possible  influ- 
ence of  meteorological  conditions  are  very  nKagre. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  possible  that 
other  respiratory  organisms  are  capable  of  caus- 
ing widespread  respiratory  infection.  In  the 
interepidemic  period,  the  micrococcus  catar- 
rhalis and  the  pneumococcus  seem  to  cause  simi- 
lar clinical  symptoms,  an  equal  degree  of  prostra- 
tion and  the  same  pathological  changes  in  the 
lung.  In  the  interepidemic  period,  therefore, 
the  clinical  disease  Influenza  appears  not  to  have 
an  etiological  unity.  It  may  be  also  that  during 
epidemics  and  pandemics  of  the  disease,  other 
organisms  than  the  influenza  bacillus  play  an 
important  part. 

Vni.    IDBNTITT  OF  THE  INFLUENZA  BACILU  FOUKB 
IN  THE  INTEREPIDEMIC  PERIOD  WITH  THOSE 
DESCRIBED  BT  PFEIFFER. 

The  organisms  found  in  these  cases  with  eou^ 
and  expectoration  in  the  interepidemic  period  do 
not  differ  in  biological  characters  from  the  organ- 
ism so  excellently  described  by  Pfeiffer  in  1892. 
They  are  minute  Gram  decolorizing  organisms, 
usually  appearing  as  short  bacilli,  at  times  with  the 
appearance  of  bipolar  staining.  In  smear  prepa- 
rations stained  with  dilute  carbol-fuchsine  or 
Lceffler's  alkaline  methylene  blue,  they  are  found 
free  in  the  spaces  between  the  cellular  elements 
or   within   the  protoplasm  of  the  leucocytes. 
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Their  number  varies  from  a  few  organisms,  far 
outnumbered  by  other  bacteria,  to  countless 
numbers  in  almost  pure  culture.  If  small  puru- 
lent masses  ore  carefully  separated  from  the 
sputum  and  washed  in  sterile  salt  solution  or 
bouillon,  and  this  washed  sputum  is  smeared  on 
blood-agar  tubes,  minute  dewdrop-like  colonies 
are  found  often  only  with  the  aid  of  the  hand  lens 
after  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  the 
incubator.  The  colonies  show  most  plainly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  colonies  of  other  organisms 
developing  on  the  surface  of  the  blood-agar. 
They  thus  grow  most  luxuriantly  about  colonies 
of  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  a  biological 
peculiarity  first  described  by  Grassberger."  The 
colonies  thus  growing  in  symbiosis  are  more 
opaque  and  granular  than  when  the  organism 
grows  in  pure  culture,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
failure  to  recognize  this  different  type  of  colony 
explains  to  some  extent  the  infrequent  finding  of 
influenza  baciUi.  .  In  piure  cultures,  the  bacilli 
not  infrequently  fail  to  develop  after  several 
generations,  but  in  symbiosis  with  the  staphy- 
lococcus aureus  transplantation  may  be  indefi- 
nitely continued  and  abundant  growths  obtained. 
Transplantation  from  the  larger  and  more  opaque 
colonies  growing  in  symbiosis  with  the  staphy- 
lococcus always  succeeds  in  reproducing  the 
minute  dew-drop  colonies  of  Pfeiffer's  descrip- 
tion, if  the  succeeding  culture  is  pure. 

No  growth  is  obtained  on  plain  agar  without 
blood. 

In  their  viability  and  temperature  optimum 
these  bacilli  conform  in  all  respects  to  Pfeiffer's 
organisms.  They  are  also  identical  in  their 
non-pathogenic  effect  on  animals. 

Variation  in  the  morpholep  of  the  bacilli  may 
be  observed  on  different  media  and  with  the  age 
of  the  culture,  but  from  pure  cultiu-es  of  such 
divergent  types  of  the  organism,  a  reversion  to 
the  typical  form  can  be  observed  after  transplan- 
tation to  more  favorable  conditions. 

The  influenza  bacilli  in  these  cases,  occurring 
outside  of  an  epidemic  of  influenza,  are,  so  far  as 
our  present  knowledge  goes,  identical  in  their 
biol<^cal  characters  with  the  influenza  bacilli 
described  by  Pfeiffer. 

CONCLU8IOK8. 

1.  Of  186  non-tubercular  infections  of  the 
respiratory  tract,  observed  clinically,  for  the  most 
part,  bronchitis: 

(a)  A  mixed  infection  with  various  organisms 
has  been  found  in  120  (64%). 

(6)  A  comparatively  pure  infection  with  one 
group  of  organisms  was  found  in  66  cases  (36%). 

Of  these  pure  infections  those  due  to  influenza 
bacilli  comprise  the  largest  group,  with  a  smaller 
number  of  cases  of  pure  infection  with  the  pneu- 
mococcus,  micrococcus  catarrhalis,  etc. 

2.  The  pure  infections,  however,  tend  to 
become  mixed,  as  the  case  progresses,  and  the 
observer  must  then  remain  in  doubt,  in  the 
presence  in  the  sputum  of  two  or  more  groups  of 

"Qraaribernr:  Beitnge  mr  Baktcriologia  dsr  Influanaa.  Zeit. 
f.  Hygione,  1897,  36,  p.  463. 


organisms,  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  any 
one  of  the  infecting  agents. 

3.  In  the  clinical  picture,  the  symptoms  of 
onset,  the  course  and  duration  of  the  different 
pure  infections,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  dis- 
tinctive. They  all  tend  to  set  up  diffuse  or  local 
bronchitis  and  a  varying  degree  of  broncho- 
pneumonia. The  amount  of  prostration  may 
be  as  great  in  one  as  in  the  other. 

4.  The  pathological  picture  in  cases  of  broncho- 
pneumonia, due  to  the  different  organisms,  like- 
wise seems  to  be  similar  in  the  character  of  the 
exudate,  its  varying  extent  and  intensity  and  the 
tendency,  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  to  end  in 
permanent  damage  to  the  pulmonary  substance. 

5.  These  results  of  pulmonary  invasion  are  not 
infrequently  mistaken  clinically  for  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Of  85  cases  of  pneumonia,  asso- 
ciated with  various  organisms,  well  marked  local- 
ized pulmonary  abscesses  or  induration  or  both, 
were  found  in  8.  No  tuberculosis  could  be  dem- 
onstrated at  autopsy. 

6.  From  the  clinical  resemblance  of  such  cases 
to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  presence  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  in  the  sputum  must  be  regarded 
as  the  only  infallible  indication  of  this  condition. 


KNIFE  AND  BLUNT  DISSECTOR  COMBINED. 

BT  1.  C.  COLLmS  WAIUmN,  M.D.,  BOBTOM. 

The  advantages  of  a  blunt  instrument  in 
separating  loose  tissue  in  the  neighborhood  of 
vascular  parts  are  apparent  to  all  surgeons  who 
are  accustomed  to  use  a  blunt  dissector.  When 
that  is  not  at  hand  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  is 
a  frequent  substitute,  the  instrument  turning 
easily  in  the  hand  of  the  operator.  The  knife 
handle  is,  however,  usually  too  thick  to  be  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose. 


It  occurred  to  me  some  time  ago  to  have  an 
appendage  made  to  the  handle  to  overcome  this 
objection.  The  result  is  the  instrument  here 
depicted  which  has  been  made  for  me  by  Mr. 
Given  of  Codman  &  Shurtleff.  The  "  dissector  " 
may  be  made  of  any  shape  or  thickness  desired, 
and  I  have  had  made  some  patterns  that  are 
much  thinner  than  the  usual  blunt  dissector,  and 
others  that  have  been  slightly  curved  so  as  to 
push  easily  under  a  large  vessel.  By  turning 
the  instrument  on  edge  the  vessel  can  then  be 
clamped  before  dividing  it. 

The  instrument  facilitates  dissection  in  con- 
fined spaces  such  as  the  neck,  the  pelvis,  or  the 
axilla.  I  have  found  it  most  useful  in  the  latter 
region  in  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  breast. 
It  can  also  be  used  with  advantage  in  separating 
the  bundles  of  muscular  fibers  in  operations  for 
chronic  appendicitis,  and  indeed  in  any  part  of 
the  body  where  extensive  dissections  are  required, 
as  in  the  removal  of  goitre  or  other  large  tumors. 
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PROGRESS  IN  THERAPEUTICS. 

VT  natnatticc  t.  lobs,  h.d.,  boston, 
Phyieian    to    Ovt-Patimtt,    MoMaadnueU*    Oeneral    HotpiUU; 
AmiHanl  in  Cliniail  Madieine,  Harvard  Mtdiecd  School. 

Ths  Tsbathent  of  Diabetes, 
i.  relation  op  diet  to  acetone. 

Fatb:  Waldvogel'  showed  that  the  ingestion 
of  200  cc.  of  oil  in  a  case  of  diabetes  was  followed 
by  an  increase  of  acetone  in  the  urine.  L6pine ' 
obtained  a  like  result  with  cream,  while  Schwartz' 
noted  an  increase  after  giving  butter,  bacon  and 
beef  fat.  Schwartz  has  studied  the  subject  with 
especial  care,  and  in  view  of  these  results  warns 
agtdnst  the  administration  of  unlimited  amounts 
of  fats  in  diabetes.  He  thinks,  however,  that  in 
general  patients  with  diabetes  mellitus  stand  even 
large  amounts  of  fat  (150-200  gm.)  without  dis- 
turbance, in  spite  of  the  increase  of  acetone.  He 
notes  that  in  many  patients  the  initial  rise  in  ace- 
tone after  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  fat 
is  followed  after  a  period  of  one  to  two  weeks  by 
a  fall  to  its  original  amount.  Since  carbohy- 
drates limit  the  excretion  of  acetone,  he  recom- 
mends the  introduction  of  appropriate  amounts 
of  carbohydrates  when  large  amounts  of  fat  are 
g^ven. 

v.  Noorden'  regards  the  danger  from  fata  as 
eicaggerated.  Their  influence  first  begins  to  be 
considerable  when  the  amount  of  fat  (butter) 
exceeds  150  gm.  a  day.  He  recommends  a  thor- 
ough washing  of  the  butter  to  remove  the  larger 
part  of  the  lower  fatty  acids.  With  Schwartz, 
he  notes  the  initial  increase  of  acetone  bodies 
following  a  large  amoimt  of  fat.  In  favorable 
cases,  however,  the  acetone  sinks  again  after 
eight  to  fourteen  days  to  its  original  amount  or  a 
lower  level. 

Joslin  *  has  recently  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  this  subject.  He  believes  that  the 
formation  and  excretion  of  acetone  in  health 
differs  from  that  in  diabetes  only  in  degree.  He 
first  determined  the  amount  of  acetone  resulting 
from  starvation  in  a  healthy  subject.  With 
this  as  a  control,  he  administered  various  fats  to 
the  same  individual,  noting  the  excretion  of  ace- 
tone. It  was  found  that  the  excretion  of  acetone 
varied  with  the  kind  of  fat,  when  it  was  deter- 
mined not  only  in  the  luine  but  also  in  the  breath. 
Examination  of  the  stools  showed  that  the  differ- 
ent fats  are  note  qually  absorbable,  which  in  part 
explains  their  failure  in  some  instances  to  produce 
acetonuria.  "  Neutral  fats,  whether  of  the  lower 
or  higher  fatty  acids,  do  not  increase  the  elimina- 
tion of  acetone  in  a  healthy  individual  during 
starvation  for  two  days.  The  glycerine  which 
such  fats  contain  serves  to  prevent  the  acetonu- 
ria." On  the  other  hand,  oleic  acid  and  sodium 
palmitate  produced  a  marked  acetonuria.  Pal- 
mitic acid  and  stearic  acid,  however,  gave  a  nega- 

>  Waldvocel:  Zeit.  f.  kHn.  Mad.,  1890,  zxxriU. 
'LAniie:  Sanuine  m<d.,  1901,  xzi. 
•S^wuti:  Dsut.  Arehiv.  f.  kUn.  Had.,  igOS. 
<T.  Noorden:  Wiener,  med.  Pnae,  1903,  No.  40. 
•Jodbi:  JounMl  of  Hedioal  Bawanh,  Oetober,  1904. 


tive  result,  the  explanation  of  which  seemed  to 
be  their  poor  absorption.  Butyric  acid,  which 
was  well  absorbed,  did  not  increase  the  acetonuria. 
Ash-free  Diet :  Taylor,*  experimenting  on  him- 
self, noted  the  effect  of  a  withdrawal  of  salts  from 
the  diet.  His  daily  ration  consisted  of  70-75  gm. 
of  protein,  120  gm.  of  fat  (a  native  olive  oil)  and 
200  gm.  of  sugar.  This  contuned  less  than  .100 
gm.  of  salt  in  the  form  of  calcium  sulphate  and 
phosphate,  with  a  caloric  value  of  2,250.  On  the 
ninth  day  of  the  experiment,  a  strong  odor  of 
acetone  was  noted  in  the  breath  and  notable 
quantities  of  acetone  and  diacetic  acid  in  the 
urine.  In  this  case  he  suggests  that  the  absence 
of  salts  from  the  diet  led  to  the  acidosis  from  the 
withdrawal  of  alkaline  metals,  or  cathioos,  from 
the  body.  In  diabetes  the  conditions  may  be 
the  same.  Diuresis  may  lead  to  the  elimination 
of  salts  and  cathions,  producing  acidosis  as  in 
his  experiment. 

II.    CONTBOL  OF    ACETONTJHIA. 

Naunyn  ^  recommends  in  the  treatment  of  aci- 
dosis enough  sodium  bicarbonate  to  keep  the 
urine  sUghtly  alkaline.  For  this  purpose,  50  gm. 
or  more  in  twenty-four  hours  may  be  necessary. 
In  severe  acidosis,  he  advises  the  administration 
of  carbohydrates,  allowing  besides  60-80  gm.  of 
bread,  up  to  one-half  a  liter  of  milk  and  as  much 
as  200  gm.  of  fruit,  to  avoid  distiurbance  of  di- 
gestion. An  initial  increase  of  the  acetone  reac- 
tion may  be  due  to  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine. 
The  ferric  chloride  reaction  may  also  be  more  in- 
tense during  the  first  few  days.  When  the  urine 
becomes  black  on  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride, 
he  advises  milk  in  the  diet,  with  a  diminution  <rf 
the  meat  in  proportion  to  the  caloric  value  of  the 
milk.  If  the  general  condition  is  still  undisturbed, 
the  ferric  chloride  reaction  may  gradually  become 
less  intense.  If  signs  of  coma  intervene,  all  limi- 
tations of  the  diet  must  be  stopped  and  then 
milk  is  regarded  as  the  best  diet. 

V.  Noorden,*  in  these  cases,  formerly  recom- 
mended an  exclusive  milk  diet,  but  is  now  con- 
vinced that  the  acetonuria  is  better  and  more 
quickly  controlled  by  large  amounts  of  oat  soup. 
One  may,  however,  still  choose  between  the  two 
methods.  He  advises  the  use  of  either  milk  or 
oats  alone;  not  both  at  the  same  time.  When 
a  quick  result  is  necessary,  he  recommends 
Naunjm's  3  to  3^%  soda  solution  to  the  amount  of 
one  third  to  three  quarters  of  a  liter  for  each  intra- 
venous injection.  In  the  less  severe  cases,  he 
gives  5  to  6  gm.  of  sodium  bicarbonate  every  two 
hours,  by  mouth. 

in.   BEDUCnON  OF  QLTCOSUBIA. 

Albumen:  Cantani'  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  the  relation  between  the  amount  of 
albuminous  food  in  the  diet  and  the  excretion  of 
sugar.  He  noted,  on  large  amounts  of  albuminoxis 
food,  a  greater  excretion  of  sugar.  Aglyoosuiia 
followed  its  reduction. 

•Taylor:  Univeiaty  of  Calif omU  PublieatioiiB.     Pathoiocy,  1«M. 
vol.  i.  No.  7,  pp.  71^M. 
'  Naunyn:  Duutaohe  Klinik,  1901. 

•y.  Noorden:  Laydan'i  Handbooh  der  E^iiifanmcathan|iie,  tWM. 
•  Cantani:  La  DiaMte  Suor£,  tranalatad  by  Ghurat.     Parla.  UTS. 
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An  increaaed  elimination  of  sugar  in  the  urine 
after  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  albuminous 
food  has  been  still  further  emphasized  by 
Naun3m,'*  Lenn^,"  Kolisch  "  and  v.  Noorden." 

V.  Noorden  "  regards  the  unrestricted  admin- 
istration of  albuminous  food  to  diabetics  as  un- 
necessary and  even  harmful.  Following  the 
ingestion  of  an  unlimited  proteid  diet,  represent- 
ing 200  gm.  to  260  gm.  of  albumin,  the  nitrogen 
of  the  urine  may  amount  to  30  gm.  to  40  gm.  per 
day.  He  thinks  that  the  tolerance  for  carbo- 
hydrates on  this  diet  is  much  less  than  when  a 
smaller  amount  of  albumin  is  given.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  he  cites  a  case  in  which  a  diabetic  of 
fifty  years  of  age  excreted  on  a  low  albuminous 
diet,  plus  100  gm.  of  bread,  12  gm.  to  15  gm.  of 
nitrogen  and  traces  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  In 
the  following  week,  the  patient  took  so  much 
albuminous  food  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine 
rose  to  28  gm.  to  32  gm.  On  this  diet  the  sugar 
increased  to  15  gm.  The  patient  again  returned 
to  the  earlier  diet  with  aglycoeuria  as  a  result. 

Bearing  these  observations  in  mind,  v.  Noor- 
den ^*  advises  the  administration,  in  mild  cases, 
of  somewhat  more  albumin  than  in  health, —  about 
120  gm.  to  140  gm.  to  adults  and  90  gm.  to  100  gm. 
to  children  and  old  patients.  In  severe  cases, 
when  the  sugar  is  eliminated  from  the  urine  with 
difficiilty  or  not  at  all,  he  reduces  the- albumin  to 
70  gm.  to  90  gm.  giving  50  gm.  to  90  gm.  for 
two  weeks,  then  100  gm.  to  120  gm.  for  an  equal 
period. 

Lenn^"  advises  a  diminution  of  albumin  in 
the  diet  until  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  reaches 
-what  he  considers  normal  —  .37  gm.  per  kgm. 
body  weight  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  lays  stress 
also  on  keeping  patients  on  a  minimimi  of  food. 

Concerning  the  kind  of  albumin,  v.  Noorden  " 
draws  up  the  following  scale  from  the  study  of 
more  than  twenty  patients:  White  of  egg  seems 
least  likely  to  cause  glycosuria.  Then  follows, 
without  great  differences,  vegetable  albumin, 
casein,  whole  egg  and  muscle  albumin.  Isolated 
cases,  however,  behave  differently,  and  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  patient  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  land  of  albumin.  In  these  experiments, 
he  made  the  striking  and  hitherto  unrecognized 
observation  that  less  glycosuria  results  from  the 
administration  of  sin^e  albuminous  substances 
than  from  the  mixture  of  two  kinds:  On  a  pure 
meat  diet,  a  young  diabetic  excreted  20  gm.  of 
sugar;  on  a  pure  white  of  egg  diet,  8  gm.  of  sugar; 
but  when  the  diet  was  changed  to  one-half  white 
of  egg  and  one-half  meat,  the  sugar  moimted  to 
30  gm.  In  practice,  he  regards  such  results  of 
little  importance,  since  the  general  condition  of 
the  patients  did  not  seem  to  improve  on  the  single 
diet  and  they  soon  became  tired  of  such  restric- 
tions. 

Drugs:  Kaufmann,"  working  in  v.  Noorden's 
clinic,  tested  the  effect  of  various  drugs  on  the 

>*  Namwn:  Nothnanl.  Speo.  Psth.  u.  Ther.,  vii,  Bd.  i,  p.  136. 

"  Lonn«:  Verhand.  des  Concren.  f .  innero  Hed.  18, 1900. 

>*  Koliieh:  Wiener  kUn.  Wooh.,  igOO,  No.  62. 

u  V.  Noorden:  Wiener  med.  PrMse,  1902,  No.  40. 

>*T.  Noorden:  Leyden's  Huidbuch  d.  Emlbrungstberapia,  1904. 

■*  Lenn<:    Congren.  (.  innere  Med.,  1900. 

Mr.  Noorden:  Wiener  med.  Prease,  1902.  No.  40. 

n  Kaofmaim:  Zeit.  f.  Uin.  Hed.,  zlviii,  1903. 


excretion  of  sugar.  The  observations,  109  in 
number,  were  nutde  on  patients  who,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  under  treatment  in  the  hospital. 
The  effect  of  dietetic  treatment  on  the  glycosuria 
was  carefully  excluded.  The  number  of  cases 
was  large  enough  to  minimize  the  element  of 
chance.    The  literature  is  extensively  reviewed. 

He  concludes  that  the  majority  of  (kugs  recom- 
mended for  diminishing  glycosuria  are  worthless, 
either  because  their  influence  is  slight  or  doubt- 
ful. Among  these  are  chloral  hydrate,  piperazin, 
iodine  preparations,  arsenic,  quinine,  methylhy- 
drochinon,  mjrrtillus,  linseed-tea,  bean-shell-tea, 
alkalies,  Ume  salt,  uran  salt,  ammonium  salt, 
pancreas  and  liver  preparations,  cocaine,  pilocar- 
pin  and  ergotin. 

The  patient  medicines,  glykosolvol,  saccharo- 
solvol  and  antimellin,  also  seemed  to  be  worthless. 

Antipyrin,  carbolic  acid  and  sublimate  were 
perhaps  of  some  service,  but  of  doubtful  value, 
because  of  their  unfavorable  effect  on  the  general 
system  or  the  danger  of  poisoning,  when  long 
continued. 

Bromide  of  potash  and  Carlsbad  water  were 
for  the  most  part  without  influence,  but  still 
worth  recommending  if  specially  indicated. 

An  evident  influence  on  the  glycosuria  was 
obtained  with  opium,  salicylic  acid  and  its  deriva- 
tives, while  extract  of  jambul  was  in  some  degree 
useful. 

The  indication  for  the  use  of  these  preparations 
is  defined  as  follows: 

Opium:  From  twelve  experiments  with  opium, 
he  regards  its  use  in  mild  cases  as  unnecessary. 
Dietetic  treatment  usually  succeeds  in  these  pa- 
tients and  the  long  duration  of  the  disease  makes 
opium  dangerous.  In  severe  cases,  however, 
opium  may  succeed  in  obtaining  aglycoeuria, 
when  the  diet  has  failed.  In  the  presence  of  such 
complications  as  neuralgia,  neuritis,  cataract  and 
amblyopia,  their  improvement  may  be  much  more 
quickly  accomplished  when  the  last  traces  of  sugar 
are  eliminated  from  the  urine.  Then  too,  as  v. 
Noorden  has  observed,  the  strict  diet  in  severe 
diabetes  may  be  better  borne  and  longer  con- 
tinued when  opium  is  used.  This  result  cannot 
be  counted  on  with  certainty,  however,  at  least 
with  small  or  medium  doses. 

Salicyl  preparations:  Salol  was  not  used. 
Aspirin  is  regarded  as  superior  to  sodium  sali- 
cylate. Twenty-nine  experiments  were  made. 
Of  18  cases  with  severe  glycosuria,  no  result  was 
obtained  in  11,  in  5  it  was  inconsiderable  or 
doubtful  and  in  only  2  was  there  a  noteworthy 
gain.  On  the  contrary,  in  11  cases  of  mild  dia- 
betes, only  one  showed  no  improvement,  while 
in  two  the  result  was  doubtful.  In  the  remaining 
8  cases  there  was  considerable  diminution  of  the 
sugar.  In  the  study  of  these  8  cases  it  was 
shown  that  the  glycosuria  diminished  or  disap- 
peared and  that  the  salicylic  acid  accelerated 
and  assisted  the  dietetic  prescriptions.  In  3  of 
these  cases,  there  was  a  persistence  of  the  good 
effect  of  the  drug  and  in  4  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  tolerance. 

Jambul:    Extract  of  jambul  was  used  in  7 
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experiments.  In  two  obeervations  there  was  no 
result.  In  three  it  was  insignificant,  while  in 
two  its  action  was  decisive.  The  exact  indica- 
tions for  its  use  cannot  be  determined. 

In  general,  Kaufmann  concludes  that  drugs 
fall  far  behind  and  are  only  useful  in  conjunction 
with  the  dietetic  treatment  of  diabetes. 

Oat  Cure :  v.  Noorden  "  mentions  some  strik- 
ing results  which  he  obtained  in  cases  of  diabetes 
in  which  on  ordinary  diet  he  was  able  to  get  the 
urine  sugar-free  only  temporarily  or  not  at  all. 
"  In  very  many,  especially  severe  cases  of  dia- 
betes, oats  were  borne  at  least  twice  as  well  as 
the  equivalent  amount  of  bread." 

In  a  second  report,**  he  speaks  of  his  expe- 
rience with  this  treatment  in  upwards  of  100 
cases,  with  a  very  good  result  in  more  than  ten. 

Technique:  Oatmeal  (Knorr's)  or  oat  groats 
(Hohenlohe)  are  boiled  in  water  for  a  considerable 
time,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt.  During 
the  boiling,  butter  and  some  vegetable  albumin 
are  added.  Roborat  or  rice  albumin  is  com- 
monly used.  The  latter  is  preferred  because  of 
its  more  pleasing  taste.  After  cooling,  the 
beaten  white  of  egg  is  added. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  cure  he  gives  daily: 
250  gm.  of  oats,  100  gm.  of  albumin  and  300  gm. 
of  butter. 

The  soup  thus  made  is  given  every  two  hours. 
A  little  brandy,  wine  or  strong  black  coffee  may 
also  be  added. 

No  statistical  study  of  the  cases  is  made,  but 
five  are  detailed  as  an  illustration  of  the  method. 
In  the  first  case,  a  patient  of  eighteen  years,  the 
symptoms  of  diabetes  preceded  entrance  for  a 
half  year.  Under  a  strict  diet,  excluding  "  vege- 
table days,"  the  average,  amount  of  sugar  was 
50  gm.,  acetone  amoimted  to  \  gm.  to  2  gm.  and 
ammonia  to  1^  gm.  to  3  gm.  Under  the  oat  cure 
which  was  continued  for  ten  days,  the  sugar  and 
acetone  sank  and  finally  disappeared.  On  a 
return  to  the  usual  mixed  diet,  the  sugar  again 
temporarily  reappeared,  but  he  was  able  to  give 
the  same  diet,  which  before  the  treatment  led  to 
50  gm.  of  sugar  and  even  to  raise  the  amount  of 
carbohydrates  without  causing  glycosuria.  The 
patient  was  discharged  on  April  25, 1903,  and  on  a 
carefully  regulated  diet  remained  sugar  free,  with 
only  normal  traces  of  acetone  to  the  date  of 
writing,  September,  1903.  In  a  second  case  with 
symptoms  of  approaching  coma,  the  oat  cure 
was  followed  by  temporary  improvement  and 
seemed  to  ward  off  the  threatened  attack.  In  a 
third  case,  the  oat  diet  was  followed  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  sugar  and  acetone,  but  full  aglycosuria 
was  not  obtained.  No  increase  of  tolerance  was 
produced.  The  fourth  patient  reacted  unfavor- 
ably to  the  cure,  showing  an  increase  of  sugar 
excretion.  There  was  no  increase  of  tolerance, 
and  in  the  further  observation  of  the  case,  the 
ordinary  strict  diet  seemed  to  give  better  results. 
The  fifth  patient  was  a  mild  or  medium  case  of 
diabetes.  Under  the  ordinary  strict  diet,  the 
sugar  was  reduced  to  traces  in  the  urine,  but 

<*T.  Noorden:  Wiener  med.  Presae,  1902,  No.  40. 
■•  V.  Noorden:  Berliner  klin.  Wooh.,  Sept.  7, 1903. 


this  case,  likewise,  did  badly  on  the  oat  cure. 
In  general,  in  his  experience,  the  mild  cases  with- 
out diacetonuria  do  badly  and  usually  lose  in 
tolerance  for  carbohydrates  if  this  treatment  is 
continued. 

V.  Noorden  recommends  a  trial  of  the  method, 
but  warns  those  who  use  it  that  "  a  few  are  actu- 
ally benefited,  in  some  no  advantage  ensues  tatA 
in  a  still  greater  number  serious  injury  may  re- 
sult." In  this  conservatism,  he  hopes  to  save 
the  oats  from  being  considered  a  universal  cure. 

Sigel*  reports  the  use  of  v.  Noorden's  oat 
cure  in  four  cases  of  severe  diabetes.  The  sugar 
was  either  diminished  or  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  added  quantity  of  carbohydrate 
in  the  diet.  In  three  cases,  the  acetone  dimin- 
ished or  disappeared,  while  in  the  remaining 
patient,  though  the  sugar  diminished,  acetone 
continued  and  the  patient  died  in  coma. 

J.  Strauss**  cites  a  case  from  v.  Noorden's 
private  practice  in  which  the  oat  ciue  was  used. 
In  this  case  on  a  strict  diet  the  sugar  sank  to  32 
gm.  Under  the  oat  cure  the  glycosuria  still 
further  diminished  to  4  gm.  and  after  two  "  vege- 
table days  "  to  a  trace.  The  acetonuria  sank  from 
.38  gm.  to  1.39  gm.  to  a  trace,  but  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  treatment  rose  again  with  the 
appearance  of  the  ferric  chloride  reaction. 

L.  Mohr"  regards  the  oat  cure  as  the  best 
means  we  have  to  combat  a  severe  grade  of 
acidosis. 


Hvfmtt  of  j^odctif^. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  A&IERIGAN  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  are  abstracts  of  the  Tpa^pen  presented 
at  the  meeting,  held  in  Boston  May  12,  1905,  S. 
II.  DuKGiN,  M.D.,  Chairman;  H.  W.  niu^  M.D^ 
Secretary. 

CREMATION  OF  THK  DEAD. 

Dr.  James  R.  Chadwick,  after  presenting  in  consid- 
erable detail,  an  historical  review  of  cremation,  showed 
that  it  was  a  custom  among  the  ancients,  and  ap- 
proached his  subject  from  three  standpoints:  tne 
eoonomic,  the  hygienic  and  the  sentimental.  From 
a  wealth  of  convincing  evidence,  it  seems  coiain  tliat 
cremation  should  be  and  is  n^idlv  becoming  known 
as  the  proper  way  to  dispose  of  tiie  dead. 

INDIVIDUAT.  FACTORS  IN  HTUIKNB. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  C.\bot  said:  There  are  three  sets  of 
individual  factors  in  hygiene:  (1)  Those  dqiending 
on  what  one  wants  to  get  out  of  life;  (2)  tlKiee  de- 
pending on  the  race,  climate,  age  and  aex  of  Um  indi- 
vidual; (3)  those  depending  on  the  individual  pecu- 
liarities of  one's  tissues.  General  rules  can  be  laid 
down  not  for  everybody,  but  for  different  classes  of 
individuals,  each  person  being  classiSed  according  to 
the  three  sets  of  individual  factors  above  mentioned. 

"  Sigd:  Berl.  kUn.  Woeh.,  Jannuy,  1904. 

>  i.  Strwias:  Dent.  med.  Woeh.,  Nor.  3,  1B04. 

"L.  Mohr:  t.  Noorden's  Hrnnmhinf  kliniiwilier  AbhandhmaM 
aber  Pethologie  imd  Tiierapie  Mr  Stoffwaoheel-  and  BmUimn^ 
atOrungen,  1904.     (Quoted  from  Stiww,  vU*  21.) 
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It  is  Dr.  Cabot'a  intention  in  the  near  future  to  attempt 
such  a  classification  as  su^ested,  obtaining  his  statis- 
tics from  at  least  50,000  apparently  healthy  individuals 

DANOBiGS  TO  THX  HXALTH  OV  HUPLOTBBS  IN  ntDUSTBIAI. 
ESTABLISRHENTS. 

Dr.  Lkwib  M.  Palmes  stated  that  the  Massachusetts 
L^slature  of  1904  passed  a  resolve  directing  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  investigate  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  factories,  work  shops  and  other  places  of  era 
ployment  within  the  Commonwealth  "  with  respect 
to  all  conditions  which  may  endanger  life  and  limbs 
or  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed 
therein."  He  having  been  appointed  Sanitary  In- 
spector under  the  above  act,  investigated  one  hundred 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  establishments  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  empIo3ring  a  total  of  approximately 
70,000  hands,  tiiose  industries  being  selected  in  which 
the  greatest  percentages  of  deaths  occurred  according 
to  tioe  vital  statistics  of  this  and  other  countries. 
In  the  cigar  industry  in  particular,  he  had  found  two 
nasty  customs:  fust,  the  biting  on  of  the  end  of  the 
cigar  and  the  wettiiig  of  the  fingers  with  saliva  from 
the  mouth  to  ^d  in  finishing  up  the  end  of  the  cigar 
neatiy;  second,  after  the  loose  pieces  of  tobacco  upon 
the  floor  had  been  spit  upon  and  walked  upon  all  day 
with  shoes  covered  with  dirt  from  the  streets  and  filth 
from  the  water  closets,  these  pieces  were  gathered  up  at 
mi^t  and  sold  again  to  be  used  as  filling  for  dbeaper 
cigars.  The  paper  concluded  with  the  statement  that 
those  manufacturers  who  have  improved  the  sanitary 
conditions  under  which  their  employees  work  have  come 
to^believe  that  it  has  paid  them  to  do  it. 

THE   HISTOBT  AND   RESULTS  OF   FOOD  LEGISLATION   IN 

IIASSACHUSETTS. 

Dr.  Charles  Harbinoton  spoke  as  follows:  llie 
Massachusetts  Legislative  of  18S2  passed  an  act  re- 
lating to  the  adiuteration  of  food  and  drugs,  which 
provided  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  shoiild  take 
steps  to  investigate  the  food  and  drug  supply,  should 
make  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  collection 
and  examination  of  samples,  and  Siould  establish 
standards  in  cases  not  specifically  provided  for.  The 
market  at  this  time  was  in  a  deplorable  condition,  the 
first  report  of  the  analyst  showing  a  total  average  of 
77%  of  all  samples  examined  to  b«  adulterated.  The 
records  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  show  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  work  about  90,000  samples  of 
milk,  60,000  samples  of  foods  other  than  milk  and  about 
15,000  samples  of  drugs  have  been  examined,  a  total 
of  about  165,000  samples.  Up  to  Sept.  30,  1904,  a 
total  of  about  1,800  cases  have  been  prosecuted  all 
but  a  few  of  which  resulted  in  conviction,  more  than 
S42,000  having  been  paid  in  fines.  Under  the  work 
of  the  Board,  tne  food  supply  has  undergone  a  vast  im- 
provement with  a  saving  to  the  consumer  of  many 
times  tite  sum  expended  in  brining  this  condition 
about. 

SOIL  DAMPNESS  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  RESPIRATION. 

Db.  Henbt  J.  Barnes  said  that  the  diseases  of 
respiration  are  sufBcientiy  common  and  flourish  imder 
such  varied  conditions  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
one  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  regarding  the 
effect  of  dry  or  damp  soils  in  any  kind  of  climate.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  an  excessively  dry  air  wluch 
nature  nowhere  provides,  but  which  is  artificially 
created  in  winter  within  doors,  lowers  the  relative 
humidity  to  an  extent  sufficioit  to  impair  the  resisting 
powers  of  the  mucous  membrtme  lining  the  respiratory 
tract,  this  factor  imdoubtediy  increasing  the  prevaienoe 
of  respiratory  diseases  in  cold  weather. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  TO  SOCIETY  OF  RESEARCH  INTO  THE 
CAUSES  AND  ANTECEDENTS  OF  DISEASE. 

Dr.  Theobald  Smith  said:  The  study  of  causes  and 
antecedents  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  medicine 
as  in  other  departments  of  human  inquiry.  The 
knowledge  of  causes  leads  to  the  treatment  of  them 
rather  than  of  their  effects.  Our  efforts  are  thereby 
directed  largely  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  imme- 
diate present  which  simply  rensters  the  effect  and  is 
frequentiy  beyond  help.  We  have  seen  that  for  soci- 
ety to  control  causes  of  disease  is  infinitely  less  burden- 
some than  to  try  to  palliate  effects.  Tbia  preventive 
medicine  is  really  the  medicine  of  the  social  organism, 
the  people's  medicine,  as  contrasted  with  the  treatment 
of  the  individual  which  often  requires  resources  beyond 
our  reach,  because  the  momentum  of  disease  to  be 
resisted  has  become  so  great  when  it  has  once  manifested 
itself  in  the  individual.  Over  and  above  the  task  of 
studying  disease  is  the  one  which  applies  the  results 
of  such  study  to  everyday  life.  With  this  application, 
ethical  problems  appear.  Science  merges  into  art  and 
practice,  and  the  student  of  medical  science  must  share 
resp)onsibilities  with  all  those  whose  fimction  it  is  to 
watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  society 
and  to  harmonize  their  frequentiy  coi^cting  interests. 


Utttnt  Xttnrature. 


A  Mamud  of  General  Pathology  for  Students.  "By 
Sidney  Martin,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  at  University  College; 
Physician  to  University  College  Hospital,  Lon- 
don. Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 
1904. 

In  his  attempt  to  give  in  a  short  space  a  clear 
account  of  the  processes  of  disease,  the  author  has 
achieved  a  notable  success.  He  is  a  well-known 
English  pathologist  and  clinician,  and  his  text- 
book deserves  a  hearty  welcome  by  American 
teachers  of  pathology  and  students.  It  covers 
about  the  same  ground  as  Lazarus-Barlow's 
volume  on  general  pathology.  Unlike  the  Ger- 
man treatises  of  Ziegler  and  Ribbert  on  general 
pathology,  the  English  works  do  not  deal  chiefly 
with  general  alterations  of  structure,  but  with 
disturbances  of  function.  In  other  words  they 
are  textbooks  of  pathological  physiology,  and 
their  scope  and  character  are  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  Krehl's  Paiholoffische  Physiologie.  They 
treat  of  those  aspects  of  the  subject  which  are  of 
greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the  clinician. 
Singularly  enough  the  author  does  not  mention 
the  classical  work  of  Krehl,  nor  has  he  availed 
himself  of  the  wealth  of  material  contained  there- 
in. This  work,  however,  contains  much  of  value 
not  to  be  found  in  American  or  other  English 
textbooks  on  pathology.  It  is  concise,  yet  clear 
and  comprehensive. 

As  the  processes  of  disease  are  dealt  with  rather 
than  the  structural  changes  in  disease,  some 
knowledge  of  morbid  histology  and  anatomy  is 
presupposed.  The  subject  of  infection  occupies 
140  pages.  The  chapter  on  pyrexia  is  interesting, 
but  inadequate.  Among  the  best  sections  are 
those  dealing  with  the  chemical  products  of 
bacteria  and  the  disturbances  of  metabolism. 
Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  fibrosis.    The  , 
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autUor  adheres  to  the  old  view  that  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  and  sclerosis  of  the  kidney  the  growth 
of  connective  tissue  is  the  primary  change.  The 
theory  of  Weigert,  now  generally  accepted,  that 
the  growth  of  fibrous  tissue  is  secondary  to  de- 
generation of  the  parenchyma,  is  not  mentioned. 
None  of  the  recent  work  on  fatty  degeneration 
has  been  incorporated.  The  illustrations  are  good 
and  all  but  a  few  are  original.  The  book  is  well 
printed  on  good  paper  and  attractively  bound. 

Saunders'  Question-Compends.  Essentials  of  Bac- 
teriology, being  a  Concise  and  Systematic  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Micro-organisms.  By 
M.  V.  Ball,  M.D.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  by  Karl  M.  Vogel,  M.D.,  Assistant 
in  Pathology,  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Saunders'  Question-Compends,  No.  20.  PhDa^ 
delphia,  New  York,  London:  W.  B.  Saunders 
&  Co.     1904. 

As  this  compendium  has  been  revised  or  re- 
printed seven  times,  it  has  evidently  supplied 
a  want.  In  this  small  work  of  235  pages,  no  less 
than  43  pages  are  devoted  to  tables  of  the  "chief 
characteristics  of  the  principal  bacteria."  The 
list  includes  over  200  non-pathogenic  micro- 
organisms, and  many  bacteria  supposed  by  their 
discoverers  to  be  pathogenic,  but  whose  disease- 
producing  properties  have  never  been  observed 
by  subsequent  investigators.  For  example,  here 
one  finds  BaciUua  malariae  which  Klebs  and 
Tommasi-Crudeli  claimed,  in  1879,  to  be  the 
cause  of  malaria.  Elsewhere  in  the  volume  is  a 
good  account  of  the  real  malarial  parasite. 

The  description  and  picture  of  Nivellier's 
leveling  and  cooling  apparatus  and  the  moist 
chamber  with  the  old-fashioned  plates  on  benches 
might  well  be  omitted  as  they  have  only  historic 
interest.  The  illustration  of  the  comma  bacillus 
on  page  126  and  that  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  on 
page  98  should  be  credited  to  V.  O.  Vierordt. 

The  editor  of  the  present  edition  has  inserted 
good  notes  on  the  paratyphoid  bacillus,  immunity, 
and  the  newer  methods  of  staining  blood. 

Gallstanea  and  their  Surgical  Treatment,  By 
B.  G.  A.  MoTNiHAN,  M.S.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.S. 
(Leeds).  Fully  Ulustrated.  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  London:   W,  B.  Saunders  &  Co.     1904. 

Mr.  Moynihan  has  given  us  a  book  on  this 
interesting  subject.  He  considers  the  etiology, 
pathology,  clinical  manifestations,  and  operative 
treatment  of  gallstones,  and  thoroughly  appre- 
ciates the  importance  of  operating  on  gallstones. 
The  book  is  admirable  for  it  is  clear,  concise,  and 
from  an  operative  standpoint,  judicial.  We 
regret  that  the  precise  indications  for  operation 
are  not  more  explicitly  stated,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  this  is  too  much  to  ask  at  present, 
for  operative  surgery  has,  by  force  of  circum- 
stance, seized  the  gall  bladder  and  bile  ducts. 
Sometime  a  judicial  consideration  of  the  subject 
will  be  presented  and  we  shall  be  told  when  not 
to  operate.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  admir- 
ably illustrated. 


Essentials  of  Nervous  Diseases  and  Insanity;  their 
Symptoms  and  Treatment.  By  John  C.  Shaw, 
M.D.  Fourth  edition,  thoroughly  revised  by 
Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  12mo. 
pp.  196,  with  53  illustrations.  Philadelphia: 
W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.    1904, 

This  little  volume,  one  of  Saunders'  Question 
Compends,  has  been  considerably  altered  and 
somewhat  re-arranged  since  the  first  edition 
appeared  in  1892,  but  it  has  not  been  enlarged. 
The  section  on  mental  diseases  has  been  practi- 
cally rewritten  to  conform  to  the  newer  ideas 
and  to  Eraepelin's  classification.  Various  changes 
have  been  made  elsewhere  to  bring  the  work  more 
up  to  date.  The  attempts  at  a  bibliography  to 
the  various  sections  are  very  defective  and 
might  well  be  omitted.  The  book  is  fairly  trust- 
worthy, so  far  as  it  goes,  but  these  condensed 
epitomes  seem,  on  the  whole,  too  inadequate  for 
practical  work. 

Surgical  Emergencies.  —  The  Surgery  of  the 
Abdomen.  Part  I.  Appendicitis  and  Other 
Diseases  about  the  Appendix.  By  Batabd 
Holmes,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Illinois,  etc.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1904. 

This  work  of  350  pages  is  a  treatise  mainly 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  appendicitis.  In  the 
introductory  chapters  the  relative  frequency  <rf 
appendicitis  in  abdominal  affections  is  discussed 
and  the  anatomy  and  clinical  pathology  described. 
Then  follow  chapters  devoted  to  the  symptoma- 
tology, the  clinical  course  of  the  lesion,  the  so- 
called  complications,  the  diagnosis  and  the 
treatment.  The  concluding  chapters  deal  with 
peritonitis,  intussusception,  perforating  typhoid 
ulcer,  and  intestinal  carcinoma.  The  text  is 
illustrated  by  thirty-nine  cuts  and  seven  plates, 
mostly  colored. 

The  book  is  interestingly  written  and  contains 
much  information  of  this  dangerous  lesion. 
Qinical_  records  are  frequently  quoted  to  con- 
firm the  statements  of  the  writer.  The  discussion 
of  the  subject  is  an  extended  one  and  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  in  all  its  aspects.  Dr. 
Holmes  considers  that  the  diagnosis  of  appen- 
dicitis is  always  a  relative  one  and  can  never  be 
absolute  till  the  appendix  is  exposed  by  operation 
and  that  the  surgeon  should  hasten  with  a  rda- 
tive  diagnosis  to  undertake  the  positive  relief  of 
the  most  probable  condition  rather  than  face  the 
dangers  of  a  delay  sufficient  to  establish  a  positive 
diagnosis.  He  claims  that  the  greatest  stress  mtst 
be  placed  upon  the  clinical  history  of  a  case  in 
making  a  diagnosis  and  states  that  the  physinl 
examination  rarely  results  in  very  marked  or 
very  absolute  findings.  Yet  he  devotes  four  and 
a  half  pages  to  the  facts  to  be  obtained  from  sneh 
an  examination.  He  considers  appendectomy 
the  only  treatment  for  appendicitis.  He  cauto^ 
izes  the  stump  with  carbolic  acid  and  inverts  it 
into  the  cecum,  fixing  it  with  a  purse-string 
suture.  The  chapter  on  peritonitis  is  an  inter- 
esting one,  especially  the  subject  of  treatment 
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THE  FUNDUS  OF  THE  EYE  IN  DISEASES  OF 
THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  retina,  on  account  of  its  histological 
structure,  is  so  intimately  related  to  the  nervous 
centers  that  a  central  pathological  change  very 
rapidly  involves  this  region.  Examination  of 
the  fundus  of  the  eye  becomes  from  this  fact  a 
most  tiseful  adjuvant  in  the  diagnosis  of  nervous 
diseases,  especially  so  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  frequently  complex.  The  changes  which 
the  papilla  undergoes  are  variable.  There  is  an 
optic  neuritis  when  congestion  is  present,  while 
in  acute  inflammatory  processes  the  papilla  is 
cloudy.  On  the  other  hand  when  a  process  of 
sclerosis  is  going  on,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
results,  which  is  made  evident  by  the  bright 
white  or  bluish  tint  of  the  papilla.  Papillary 
edema  is  a  manifestation  of  intracranial  compres- 
sion. All  may  be  summed  up  in  three  lesions, 
namely:  optic  neuritis  or  perineuritis,  papillary 
atrophy  and  papillary  stasis. 

In  a  recent  thesis  Galezowski  has  studied  the 
condition  of  the  papilla  in  nervous  diseases  in 
general.  During  tabes  the  lightening  pains,  loss 
of  the  patellar  reflex  or  gastric  crises  precede  the 
ocular  troubles  in  some  cases  by  only  a  few 
months,  while  in  others  it  may  be  by  several 
years.  A  patient  who  has  arrived  at  the  period 
of  ataxic  inco-ordination  may  still  develop  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve,  but  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that 
atrophy  of  the  papillse  is  very  much  more  fre- 
quent in  the  pre-ataxic  period  of  tabes. 

The  ophthalmoscope  will  in  the  first  place  show 
a  decoloration  of  the  papilla;  it  loses  its  reddish 
rose  tint  and  becomes  a  light  rose  color,  and  then 
the  coloration  becomes  progressively  weaker  until 
it  reaches  the  stage  of  complete  white  atrophy. 


Marie  and  Leri  have  recently  shown  that  amaurosis 
will  then  probably  take  place  within  six  or  eight 
months  or  at  least  in  one  to  two  years  at  the  long- 
est. Both  eyes  are  not  necessarily  involved  at  the 
same  time  so  that  complete  blindness  may  not 
result  for  several  years.  When  the  atrophy  is 
complete,  the  papilla  is  a  brilliant  white,  similar 
to  mother  of  pearl;  it  keeps  its  rounded  shape, 
and  its  borders  are  very  distinctly  defined  against 
the  red  fundus  which  surrounds  it.  The  vessels 
appear  redder  than  normal.  Patients  who  have 
a  beginning  tabetic  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
must  necessarily  become  blind,  inasmuch  as  noth- 
ing will  prevent  the  progressive  course  of  the 
affection.  According  to  Galezowski,  mercurial 
treatment  will  occasionally  produce  some  im- 
provement, but  in  order  to  attain  this  result  the 
doses  must  be  pushed  to  the  extreme. 

In  1903,  Abadie  advised  intravenous  injections 
of  cyanide  of  mercury,  but  potassium  iodide  gives 
deplorable  results  according  to  de  Wecker,  Dor, 
Grandel^ment  and  others.  During  the  progress 
of  multiple  sclerosis  and  hereditary  ataxia,  the 
papillary  lesions  take  on  about  the  same  char- 
acters. 

Papillary  stasis  is  caused  by  intracranial  pres- 
sure, cerebral  tumors  and  tuberculous  menin- 
gitis. Stasis  may  be  the  first  sign  of  a  tumor 
of  the  brain,  or  it  may  appear  after  the  beginning 
of  symptoms  due  to  the  growth.  In  most  cases  the 
papillary  lesion  is  bilateral.  During  their  evolu- 
tion the  lesions  pass  through  several  stages.  The 
papilla,  which  in  the  first  place  is  rose  color, 
becomes  red  and  is  confounded  with  the  surround- 
ing retina.  The  veins  appear  dilated,  gorged 
and  tortuous.  The  papilla  soon  becomes  more 
distinctly  outlined  and  projects  outward.  Its 
diameter  may  become  twice  the  normal,  and 
later  on  in  the  process  it  takes  on  the  shape  of  a 
rosette,  while  the  vessels  become  covered  by  a 
light  edematous  grayish  veil,  but  the  veins  remain 
dilated  and  tortuous.  It  is  curious  to  verify 
the  decompressive  action  of  lumbar  puncture 
in  these  cases.  The  edema  and  projection  of 
the  papilla  are  diminished  after  a  few  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  have  been 
removed. 

As  in  tabes,  papillary  atrophy  has  been  observed 
during  the  progress  of  diffuse  encephalitis.  Optic 
neuritis  and  perineuritis  are  more  infrequent  and 
are  especially  met  with  in  acute  tuberculous  and 
cerebrospinal  meningitis.  In  these  affections 
the  lesions  of  the  papilla  have  no  importance  as 
far  as  diagnosis  is  concerned,  because  they  are 
merely   secondary  in  nature,  and   the   general 
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picture  of  the  case  will  rarely  leave  any  doubt 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  meningitis  may 
produce  an  atrophy  of  the  papillae  without  any 
inflamunatory  period,  and  Galezowsky  mentions 
cases  in  which  this  lesion  was  the  only  symptom- 
atic indication  of  a  latent  meningitis. 


REPORTS  OF    BOSTON   INSTITUTIONS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pauper  Institutions 
Department,  including  the  almshouse  and  hos- 
pital at  Long  Island,  for  the  year  ending  January 
31,  1905,  is  in  our  hands.  During  the  year, 
owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  former  board  of 
trustees,  the  department  was  under  the  charge 
of  the  Hon.  John  B.  Martin,  who  in  general 
continued  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  trustees. 
It  has  apparently  come  to  be  recognized  that 
the  institution  has  become  rather  a  hospital  than 
an  almshouse,  and  that  hospital  methods  must 
be  more  and  more  adopted  in  the  future  if  the 
institution  is  to  fulfil  its  function  for  the  city. 
The  visiting  staff  of  physicians  repeats  recom- 
mendations made  in  previous  reports,  laying 
particular  stress  upon  the  deplorable  condition 
regarding  tuberculosis.  In  spite  of  the  addition 
of  a  special  hospital  for  this  disease  some  years 
ago,  the  overcrowding  has  continued  and  many 
tuberculous  patients  are  now  being  treated  in 
the  hospital  wards  under  conditions  of  imperfect 
isolation.  The  staff  reiterates  its  opinion  that 
the  population  of  the  island  is  to  be  placed  essen- 
tially in  the  category  of  the  sick  rather  than  of 
the  merely  infirm.  This  means  increasing  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  hospital.  The  Mayor 
appointed  a  board  of  trustees  during  the  period 
of  the  preparation  of  the  report,  three  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  preceding  board.  The 
interruption  in  management  has,  therefore,  led 
to  no  fundamental  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
institution. 

The  report  of  the  Boston  Insane  Hospital 
Department  shows  that  there  were  a  few  less 
admissions  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  that 
more  patients  than  ever  before  were  admitted 
as  emergencies.  On  Dec.  31,  1904,  there  were 
671  patients,  in  the  hospital,  fiurly  evenly  divided 
as  to  sex.  Fifty  patients  were  discharged  re- 
covered, sixteen  much  ^improved,  and  forty-two 
improved,  or  approximately  35%  of  the  entire 
number  of  patients.  Improvements  of  various 
sorts  have  been  made  in  and  about  the  buildings, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  training  school  has  also 
received  the  attention  of  those  in  authority. 


After  the  report  was  in  type.  Dr.  Edward  B.  Lane, 
superintendent  for  many  years,  has  resigned, 
an  unfortunate  circumstance  to  which  we  have 
previously  called  attention  editorially. 


CENTENARY   OF  THE  ROYAL  MEDICAL  AND 
CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Ok  May  22,  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chinirgical 
Society  of  England  celebrates  ite  one  hundredth 
anniversary.  The  occasion  is  notable  not  only 
because  of  the  long  and  honorable  career  of  the 
society  and  its  many  contributions  to  noedical 
science,  but  also  because  the  society  is  to  receive 
royal  recognition  through  the  presence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  the  banquet.  This  ancient 
society  was  formed  in  the  May  preceding  Nelson's 
last  exploit.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  foimded  in  1773.  This 
organization  had  had  a  single  president  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  certain  physicians  on 
May  22, 1805,  in  protest,  established  what  thence- 
forth became  the  Medical  and  Chinu-gical  Society, 
with  Dr.  William  Satmders  as  its  first  president. 
Among  the  names  of  its  founders  are  those  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Dr.  Matthew  Bidllie,  Dr. 
William  Babington  and  Mr.  John  Abemethy. 
The  first  volume  of  the  transactions  contained  an 
account  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  first  case  of  liga- 
tion of  the  carotid  artery.  Moved  from  place  to 
place  as  the  population  of  London  changed,  the 
society  has  finally  found  lodgement  in  Hanover 
Square,  and  there  has  a  library  of  more  than 
forty  thousand  volumes.  Through  the  hundred 
years  of  its  existence  it  has  always  numbered 
among  its  members  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished physicians  of  the  time,  and  it  has,  there- 
fore, had  a  very  considerable  influence  in  shaping 
medical  progress.  In  its  proceedings,  widely 
known  through  its  long  familiar  transactions,  are 
contained  many  pioneer  articles  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  pertaining  to  medicine  and  surgery. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  coming  centenary 
should  excite  an  interest  extending  quite  beyond 
the  confines  of  England.  Apart  from  the  dignity 
which  comes  with  age,  the  society  represents 
the  active  life  of  the  best  minds  in  the  profession 
during  the  last  century.  We  have,  even  in  this 
country,  a  few  medical  societies  antedating  the 
London  Society,  but  such  organi2ati<Mi8  are  not 
numerous;  they  should  be  cherished  and  should 
hold  a  similar  place  of  respect  in  the  minds  of 
the  profession.  We  can  ill  afford  to  do  away 
with  the  traditions  which  come  with  years  only. 
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PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION   OF  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Inspec- 
tors of  the  Health  Department  held  May  8,  Dr. 
John  J.  Cronin,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  School 
Inspection  in  New  York,  read  an  important  paper 
setting  forth  the  results  of  the  first  month's  work 
under  the  new  system  of  physical  examination 
of  public  school  children.  Heretofore  the  in- 
spection of  the  children  had  to  do  exclusively 
with  contagious  diseases,  while  this  new  system 
includes  disabilities  of  every  kind.  It  went  into 
effect  on  March  27,  and  from  that  date  to  April 
28,  it  was  found  that  out  of  7,168  children  exam- 
ined, no  less  than  3,132  (including  1,946  with 
bad  teeth)  required  medical  attention.  One  of 
the  most  striking  results  shown  was  the  discovery 
that  1,273,  or  more  than  17%,  suffered  from 
defective  eyesight;  and  Dr.  Cronin  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  reason  so  many  children  are 
foimd  backward  in  their  studies  is  because  there 
are  so  many  with  physical  defects,  such  as  defec- 
tive sight  and  hearing,  who  are  tmable  con- 
sequently to  keep  up  with  other  children  of  their 
age  and  who  retard  the  progress  of  their  classes. 
He  furthermore  stated  that  within  the  last  year 
the  special  corps  of  ophthalmic  inspectors  had 
found  that  about  33^%  of  all  children  in  the 
schools  have  defects  of  vision  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  interfere  with  the  proper  piusuit  of  their 
studies.  A  considerable  number  have  procured 
suitable  glasses  and  this  has  already  resulted  in 
an  improvement  of  the  school  work,  as  attested 
by  the  teachers'  reports.  It  was  very  desirable, 
he  thought,  that  funds  should  be  appropriated 
to  carry  on  the  work  so  well  begun,  and  thus  im- 
prove as  far  as  possible  the  physical  status  of  the 
school  children. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 


Epidemic  Cerebrospinal  Meninqitis  in  Sile 
SIA.  —  It  is  reported  that  during  April,  1,200 
cases  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  oc 
curred  in  Upper  Silesia,  with  a  morti^ty  of 
approximately  60%. 

Centenarians.  —  Mary  Loomis,  siud  to  have 
been  one  hundred  years  old,  died  in  Hartford, 
Ct.,  May  11. 

Joseph  Lewis,  reputed  to  be  one  hundred  and 
four  years  of  age,  has  also  recently  died  in  New 
York.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
twenty-seven  children. 


boston  and  new  enoland. 

Acute  Intectioub  Diseases  in  Boston.  — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon,  May  17, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  15,  scariatina  28,  typhoid  fever  7, 
measles  28,  tuberculosis  51 ,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  of  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  May  17, 1905,  was  18.68. 

Boston  Mortautt  Statistics.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  May  13,  1905, 
was  230,  against  218  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  showing  an  increase  of  12  deaths,  and 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  19.53.  Of 
this  number  116  were  males  and  114  were  females; 
222  were  white  and  8  colored;  138  were  bom  in 
the  United  States,  85  in  foreign  coiuitries,  and  7 
unknown;  49  were  of  American  parentage,  154 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  27  unknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  follows:  Diphtheria, 
32  cases  and  2  deaths;  scarlatina,  37  cases  and  4 
deaths;  typhoid  fever,  4  cases  and  1  death; 
measles,  15  cases  and  no  deaths;  tuberculosis,  49 
cases  and  34  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases  and  no 
deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were  31, 
whooping  cough,  none,  heart  disease  22,  bron- 
chitis 10,  and  marasmus  3.  There  were  9  deaths 
from  violent  causes.  The  number  of  children 
who  died  under  one  year  was  31;  the  number 
under  five  years,  57.  The  number  of  persons 
who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  50.  The 
deaths  in  public  institutions  were  83. 

During  the  week  there  were  8  cases  and  3 
deaths  reported  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 

Cerebrospinal  Meningitis.  —  The  Board  of 
Health  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  reports  one  case  of 
cerebrospinal  meningitis  for  the  month  of  April. 

Boston  as  a  Place  of  Meeting  for  National 
Societies.  —  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  during 
the  last  three  weeks  three  national  societies  have 
met  in  Boston,  namely,  the  American  Otological 
Society,  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society 
and  the  American  Social  Science  Association.  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  the  advan- 
tages of  Boston  during  the  early  spring  months  are 
becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  by  our 
various  national  societies.  All  of  the  meetings 
were  very  successful;  the  Department  of  Health 
of  the  Social  Science  Association,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Durgin,  presented 
some  excellent  papers.  There  were  numerous 
entertainments  in  connection  with  these  gather- 
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ings.  The  American  Ophthalmological  Associa- 
tion met  at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  and  was  given  a  luncheon 
by  that  institution.  The  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation held  its  meeting  at  Huntington  Hall  of 
the  M&ssachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

An  Island  Prison  and  Leprosarium.  — 
Committees  on  prison  and  on  public  charity  in- 
stitutions in  this  state  have  agreed  upon  a  bill 
providing  that  Nashawena,  an  island  in  Buzzard's 
bay,  be  purchased  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  a 
state  prison.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  proposed 
to  biuld  a  hospital  for  lepers,  where  such  patients 
may  be  treated  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charity.  The  recommendation 
of  an  island  site  for  a  prison  was  made  by 
Governor  Douglas  in  a  special  message  to 
the  Legislature  about  a  month  ago.  A  refer- 
ence of  this  bill  to  the  next  Legislattire  would 
not  be  amiss. 

NEW  YORK. 

Last  Survivor  of  War  ok  1812.  —  Hyram 
Cronk,  the  only  pensioner  of  the  War  of  1812, 
who  recently  celebrated  his  one  hundred  and  fifth 
birthday,  died  on  May  13,  at  his  home  at  Dunn 
Brook,  N.  Y. 

Tuberculosis  among  Negroes.  —  A  confer- 
ence was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  on  May  11,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  committee  of  leading  colored  persons, 
chiefly  physicians  and  clergymen,  to  assist  the 
general  committee  of  the  society  in  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  tuberculosis  among  the 
negroes  of  the  city.  Dr.  Andrew  H.  Smith, 
ex-president  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  pre- 
sided, and  the  principal  address  was  made  by  Dr. 
S.  A.  Knopf,  who  urged  that  the  committee  now 
formed  should  immediately  begin  the  work  of 
disseminating  knowledge  concerning  the  prophy- 
laxis of  tuberculosis  among  the  people  of  their 
race.  He  also  suggested  that  they  should  start 
a  movement  among  the  richer  and  better  class 
of  its  members  to  establish  a  special  sanitarium 
for  negro  consumptives. 

Improvement  op  Milk  Supply.  —  Special 
efforts  have  of  late  been  made  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  milk  supply  of  the  city,  and  the 
New  York  Health  Department  and  local  boards 
of  health  in  the  outlying  districts  have  been 
cooperating  with  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture to  better  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
dairies.    One  result  has  been  the  passage  of  a 


bill  by  the  Legislature  requiring  every  forenum 
of  a  dairy  to  have  a  license  from  the  State.  An- 
other gratifying  feature  of  the  movement  is  that 
nearly  all  the  larger  milk  dealers  in  Manhattan 
and  a  number  in  Brooklyn  have  united  to  form 
an  "Association  for  Improvement  of  the  Milk 
Supply  of  New  York."  It  is  their  purpose  to 
cooperate  with  the  Health  Department  in  its 
work  in  this  field,  and  the  Society  has  retained 
the  services  of  Dr.  £.  J.  Lederle,  president  of  the 
board  of  health  during  the  Low  administration. 
He  will  act  as  consulting  sanitarian  and  analyst, 
and,  together  with  the  executive  committee  of 
the  association,  will  represent  the  latter  in  its 
relations  with  the  Health  Department. 

April  Mortality.  —  The  weekly  reports  of 
the  Health  Department  show  that  during  the 
month  of  April  the  mortality  in  the  city  repre- 
sented an  annual  death-rate  of  20.29,  aa  against 
20.55  in  March,  and  24.97  in  April,  1904.  The 
corrected  death-rate,  excluding  non-residents 
and  infants  under  one  week  old,  was  19.39. 
Among  the  diseases  in  which  there  was  a  decline 
in  mortality  were  the  following:  The  weekly 
average  of  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  decreased 
from  19.5  in  March  to  10  in  April;  the  weekly 
average  from  influenza,  from  13  to  4;  from  pneu- 
monia, from  142.25  to  138;  from  acute  bronchitis, 
from  36.25  to  34;  from  diarrheal  diseases,  from 
46.25  to  38.25;  from  diarrheals  under  two  years  of 
age,  from  39.25  to  33;  and  from  Bright's  disease 
and  nephritis,  from  130  to  118.25.  Among  the  dis- 
eases which  showed  an  increased  fatality  were  the 
following:  The  weekly  average  of  deaths  from 
diphtheria  and  croup  increased  from  31.75  to 
33.25;  from  whooping  cough,  from  8.5  to  13.25; 
from  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  from 
91  to  104.25;  from  cancer,  from  57.75  to  64.25; 
and  from  organic  heart  diseases,  from  114  to  120. 
Although  there  were  more  deaths  from 
cerebrospinal  meningitis  in  April  than  in  Match, 
there  was  no  one  week  in  the  month  in  which 
the  mortality  equalled  that  of  the  last  week  of 
March,  when  131  deaths  were  reported  from  the 
disease. 

A  Remarkable  Gunshot  Wound.  —  One  <rf 
the  most  remarkable  gunshot  woimds  'on  record 
is  reported  from  the  Roosevelt  Hospital.  The 
autopsy  in  the  case  was  made  by  coroners'  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Philip  F.  O'Hanlon,  in  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  the  hospital  staff,  and  he  describes 
the  eccentric  course  of  the  bullet  as  follows:  It 
entered  the  body  one-half  inch  below  the  last 
rib  on  the  left  side,  about  two  inches  from  the 
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spinal  column,  passing  through  the  left  kidney 
through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  greater  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach,  through  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver,  through  the  diaphragm  and  through  the 
pericardium,  tearing  away  a  portion  of  the  left 
ventricle,  but  not  entering  the  heart  cavity.  On 
eme^ng  from  the  pericardial  sac  it  struck  the 
sternum  and  rebounded.  It  then  passed  again 
through  the  pericardium,  the  diaphragm  and 
the  stomach,  and  was  found  resting  on  the  hilus 
of  the  left  kidney,  almost  at  the  spot  where  it 
entered  the  body.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
phase  of  the  case  was  that  the  patient  lived  for 
twelve  hours  after  the  reception  of  the  injury. 

Officers  of  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital.  —  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital,  held  May  10,  Dr.  D.  B.  St. 
John  Rooea  was  re-elected  president,  and  Dr. 
James  N.  West  elected  secretary,  to  succeed  Dr. 
Forbes  Hawkes,  resigned.  Eight  new  instruct- 
ors were  appointed  and  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  pledged  themselves  to  raise  $40,000  by 
the  end  of  November.  This  sum  goes  towards 
the  fund  of  $100,000  which  must  be  subscribed 
before  an  anonymous  gift  provisionally  promised 
to  the  institution  is  available. 


fl9t^celbmp. 


THE  VrrALTTY  OF  THE  TYPHOID    BACILLUS 
IN  SHELLFISH, 

Db.  E.  Klein,  Vice-President  of  the  London 
Pathological  Society,  reported  at  a  meeting  of 
that  Society,  April  18,  last,  the  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  above  subject.*  After  explain- 
ing the  scope  of  the  inquiry  and  the  methods  for 
determining  in  a  given  oyster  or  other  shellfish 
at  a  given  period  the  number  of  bacillus  typhosus 
or  bacillus  coh  communis  with  which  the  shell- 
fish had  been  supplied,  he  summarized  his  results 
as  follows: 

(1)  Oysters  readily  took  up  into  their  interior  the 
baciOus  typhosus  which  had  been  introduced  into  their 
^ell  or  into  the  Burroundlng  sea  water.  (2)  Oysters, 
clean  at  starting,  rapidly  cleared  themselves  of  the 
ingested  bacillus  typhosus  if  they  were  kept  in  clean 
sea  waterwhich  was  frequently  changed.  (3)  Oysters, 
clean  at  starting,  cleared  themselves  of  the  ingested 
bacillus  typhosus  to  a  less  extent  and  more  slowly  if 
they  were  kept  in  a  "  dry  "  state,  i.  e.,  out  of  the  sea 
water.  (4)  Oysters  from  a  polluted  locality  cleared 
themselves  of  the  ingested  bacillus  typhosus  to  a  less 
extent  and  at  a  slower  rate,  even  if  kept  in  clean  sea 
water,  than  oysters  clean  at  starting.  (5)  Oysters 
from  a  polluted  locality  retained  the  ingested  bacillus 
typhosus  to  a  markedly  larger  extent  u  kept  "  dry," 
■Tbe  JwmMf,  April  39, 1900,  p.  1134. 


i.  e.,  outade  the  water.  (6)  The  process  of  "  clearing 
themselves  "  of  the  ingested  bacillus  typhosus  could 
not  be  owing  to  the  oyster  merely  "  passmg  out  "  the 
ingested  bacillus  t3rpho8U8  but  must  be  due  to  a  large 
extent  to  an  inherent  power  of  the  oyster  of  direcUy 
devitalizing  the  microbe.  The  experiments  with  the 
"  dry  "  oysters  proved  this  and  it  was  also  evident  from 
the  rt^id  rate  at  which  this  microbe  disappeared  from 
the  oysters  kept  in  dean  water  if  compared  with  the 
very  small  number  of  the  microbe  (bacillus  tj'phosus) 
found  at  the  same  time  in  the  surrounding  sea  water. 
(7)  Oysters  which  had  been  infected  with  the  bacillus 
typhosus  and  which  were  then  kept  in  a  "  dry  "  state 
till  they  had  practically  cleared  themselves  of  the  mi- 
crobe, when  subjected  to  reinfection  Mrith  the  bacillus 
typhosus  appeared  less  capable  of  dealing  with  this 
microbe  even  if  they  were  kept  in  clean  sea  water 
than  the  reinfected  oysters  which  had  always  been  kept 
in  the  water.  This  could  be  explained  by  the  obvious 
supposition  that  oysters,  by  being  kept  for  some  days 
out  of  the  water,  were  not  possessed  of  the  same  degree 
of  vitality  and  activity  of  their  tissues  as  oysters  were 
which  had  always  been  kept  under  normal  conditions, 
i.  e.,  in  water.  (8)  Oysters  from  a  polluted  locality 
and  containing  a  large  number  of  bacillus  coli  very 
rapidly  cleared  themselves  of  this  microbe,  both  those 
kept  in  as  also  those  kept  out  of  the  water.  This 
showed  that  the  bacillus  coli  was  foreign  to  the  oyster 
and  was  rapidly  destroyed  by  it.  (9)  However  largely 
infected  with  the  bacillus  typhosus  the  oysters  at  no 
time  presented  to  the  eye  any  sign  of  such  infection; 
they  remained  in  all  parts  normal  in  aspect.  This  was 
the  case  not  only  with  the  infected  oysters  kept  in  sea 
water  but  also  with  the  infected  oysters  kept  in  the 
"dry"  state.  There  was  only  one  exception;  viz., 
an  oyster  derived  from  a  polluted  locality,  which  oyster 
had  been  for  eleven  days  out  of  the  water.  (10)  During 
the  time  of  these  experiments  (part  of  September, 
October,  and  part  of  November)  the  oysters  hved  quite 
well  in  sterile  sea  water  frequently  changed.  There 
was  no  alteration  noticeable  in  the  aspect  of  the  fish; 
they  remained  plump  and  juicy  and  capable  of  promptly 
and  tightly  closing  the  shell.  (11)  Cockles  readily- 
embodied  the  bacillus  typhosus  present  in  the  sea 
water.  Wliile  the  number  of  these  latter  appeared  at 
first  to  diminish  in  the  body  of  the  cockles  it  soon  in- 
creased to  a  considerable  degree,  for  five  days  after  the 
cockles  had  been  removed  from  the  infected  water  and 
kept  in  clean  sand  the  number  of  bacillus  typhosus 
exceeded  three  times  the  number  initially  present. 
Their  subsequent  diminution  proceeded  only  slowly 
since  even  ten  days  after  removal  from  the  infected 
water  the  cockle  examined  still  contained  in  its  body 
69,000  bacilli.  (12)  Mussels  also  readily  embodied 
the  bacillus  typhosus  —  in  fact,  the  analysis  seemed 
to  show  that  mussels  did  so  to  an  extent  greater  than 
oysters  or  cockles.  As  regards  the  fate  of  the  bacillus 
typhosus  in  the  mussels  these  appeared  to  stand  be- 
tween oysters  and  cockles,  since  in  mussels  the  bacillus 
typhosus  imderwent  gradual  diminution,  but  this 
diminution  was  incomparably  slower  than  in  oysters, 
although  it  took  place  somewhat  more  quicldy  than  in 
cockles.  Direct  experiments  were  made  by  placing 
clean  oysters  —  free  from  the  bacillus  coli  —  in  sea 
water  infected  with  normal  human  fecal  matter  or 
with  domestic  sewage  in  which  the  niunbcr  of  bacillus 
coli  communis  was  ascertained.  It  was  found  that 
while  the  oysters  readily  ingested  the  bacillus  coli 
communis,  they  as  readily  cleared  themselves  of  this 
microbe  if  afterwards  placed  and  kept  in  clean  sea 
water;  from  which  it  followed  that  just  as  the  bacillus 
t3q)ho8U8  so  also  the  bacillus  coli  communis  was  a 
microbe  alien  to  the  os^ster  and  when  present  in  it  must 
have  been  derived  from  the  surroundings. 
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A  CURATIVE  SERUM  FOR  TYPHOID, 

W.  R.  Stokes  and  J.  S.  Fulton,  Baltimore,* 
report  the  result  of  their  experiments  in  the 
pimuction  of  a  curative  serum  for  typhoid. 
Their  experiments  were  made  on  guinea  pigs  and 
on  rabbits  with  poljrvalent  serums  derived  from 
hogs.  These  serums  were  tested  for  agglutinative 
power,  minimum  fatal  dose,  protective  influence 
and  power  of  destroying  the  typhoid  bacillus, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  serums.  Hem- 
olytic experiments  were  also  performed.  The 
serum  was  tested  clinically  in  twenty-three  cases, 
two  of  which  resulted  fatally;  it  seemed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  favorable  result  in  fifteen  of  the 
cases  in  which  recovery  took  place.  The  clinical 
observations  and  the  laboratory  experiments  alike 
indicated  that  the  immune  hog  serum  is  not 
hemolytic  for  human  blood.  Stokes  and  Fulton 
conclude  that  by  the  use  of  this  serum  the  febrile 
period  may  be  shortened  and  the  daily  variation 
may  be  favorably  modified. 


Conre^liimlieitte. 


WHAT  IS  OUR  DUTY  AS  WITNESS  IN  A  MAL- 
PRACTICE SUIT  AGAINST  A  BROTHER 
PRACTITIONER? 

Lawhence,  Mass.,  May  6,  1905. 

Mr.  Editor. — On  the  16th  of  May,  1894,  the  writer 
was  called  to  see  a  boy  named  Farley,  who  had  sustained 
a  peculiar  accident. 

The  story  told  him  was  as  follows:  The  boy,  who  was 
some  twelve  years  of  age,  was  playing  soldier  with  a  sword 
made  of  an  old  lath.  While  trying  to  ride  on  a  do^s 
baclc,  he  fell  or  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  the  pomt 
of  the  wooden  sword  entered  his  neclc  on  the  right  side. 
He  immediately  became  unconscious  and  was  taken  by 
an  older  boy  to  a  neighboring  drug  store. 

During  the  passage  the  sword  fell  or  was  drawn  from 
the  wound,  evidence  on  this  point  not  being  clear.  The 
wound  bled  very  freely,  but  pressure  and  the  application 
of  j^aster  stopped  the  hemorrnage. 

The  boy  regained  consciousness  but  was  still  faint  and 
was  carried  to  his  home.  He  was  placed  in  bed  and  the 
writer,  being  in  the  neighborhood,  was  summoned.  The 
boy  was  found  pale,  cool  to  the  touch  and  showing  signs 
of  severe  shock.  Chi  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  near  the 
line  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  a  little  below  and  back  of 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  was  a  cut  with  clean  edges  about  an 
inch  long.  This  had  been  drawn  together  with  plaster. 
The  plaster  was  removed,  the  wound  cleansed  and  the 
neck  carefully  palpated.  According  to  the  writer's  best 
recollection  the  wooden  sword  was  not  shown  him,  though 
this  was  denied  by  the  plaintiff. 

The  writer  did  not  probe  the  wound  for  two  reasons: 
First,  the  condition  of  the  boy  and  the  fear  of  starting  up 
hemorrhage;  second,  the  belief  that  the  probing  of  a  punc- 
tured wound  was  not  the  best  surgery.  The  wound  was 
dressed  and  the  family  told  that  there  was  probablv  no 
splinter  in  the  neck.  The  patient  was  seen  three  lames 
afterwards,  once  at  his  house  and  twice  at  the  office. 

The  wound  healed  by  first  intention,  but  three  days 
after  the  injury,  the  boy  experienced  a  choking  sensation 
at  night.  As  nothing  could  be  seen  in  the  throat  to 
account  for  it,  it  was  considered  a  nervous  phenomenon 
and  some  sedative  given.  The  choking  sensation  con- 
tinued, however,  and,  after  the  writer's  connection  with 
the  case  ceased,  led  to  the  parents  taking  the  boy  to  other 
physicians.  Sometime  in  the  fall  of  1894  a  surgeon,  now 
dead,  operated  on  his  throat  and  nose.     What  was  done 

^Joxtnud  A.  U.  A.,  Hky  13. 


is  not  known,  but  there  was  no  idief  to  the  sjmaptooM. 
During  the  winter  of  1895  he  went  for  six  months,  twiee 
a  week,  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  this 
same  choking  sensation  and  also  a  foul  breata,  wfaicik  had 
begun  to  trouble  him.  Careful  examinations  of  the  throat 
were  repeatedly  made  and  treatment  given  but  without 
results.  Some  time  in  1896  a  small  q>linter_was  dia- 
charged  from  an  abscess  in  the  neck,  near  the  nte  of  the 
ori^al  injury.  Tlie  point  of  exit  nealed  up  but  there 
was  no  relief  to  the  symptoms. 

In  1901,  seven  years  after  the  accident,  while  filling  a 
tooth  the  dentist  o^rating  noticed  something  pnnecting, 
according  to  his  evidence,  "  transversely  in  the  phoiymc, 
posteriony  and  above  the  soft  palate  "  and  extracted  it. 
It  proved  to  be  a  splinter,  something  over  an  inch  long 
and  three  eisdifhs  ot  an  inch  in  diameter  at  its  broadest 
end.  According  to  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial  this 
was  followed  by  relief  of  all  the  symptoms.  Suit  for 
malpractice  was  brought  against  the  writer,  and  the  first 
trial,  in  1903,  ended  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury. 

In  1905  the  case  came  up  again,  and  as  the  evidence  in 
the  two  trials  was  much  uie  same,  I  will  oanfine  myaelf 
to  the  latter  trial. 

Drs.  Clement  and  Durant  of  Haverhill  and  Dr.  Sawin 
of  Charlestown  were  the  medical  witnesses  for  the  plain- 
tiff. They  testified  substantially  that  the  wound  eoould 
have  beoi  probed  at  the  first  visit,  or,  if  his  oooditaan 
forbade  that,  it  should  have  been  done  a  day  or  two  later. 
Once  the  wound  was  healed  no  operation,  without  positiTe 
knowle^e  of  the  locality  of  ihe  splinter,  was  called  for. 

Dr.  Clement  testified  that  in  bis  opinion  palpation 
ou^t  to  have  shown  the  presence  of  the  splinter. 

Dr.  Durant  thought  Uiat  it  might  or  might  not,  ooocMd- 
ing  to  its  position. 

Drs.  Richardson  and  Brooks  of  Boston  and  five  of  the 
best  surgeons  in  Essex  County  testified  for  the  defense. 
Their  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  probing  of  an  inciaed 
wound,  such  as  was  deseribed,  was  not  the  best  auiKoy 
and  probably  would  not  have  disclosed  the  splinter. 
They  also  testified  that  careful  iwlpation  mi^t  not 
indicate  ite  presence.  The  judge  ruled  that  the  case  was 
one  lar^ly  of  expert  evidence,  turning  on  the  questioo 
of  probing,  but  even  if  the  jury  after  hearing  uie  two 
sides  believed  that  probing  was  the  better  course,  if  tfa^ 
also  believed  that  good  surgeons  differed  on  this  point, 
then  it  became  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  the  writo'  was 
not  to  be  held  responsible,  so  far  as  probing  was  eon- 
cemed.  The  writer  has  given,  of  course,  the  baldest 
account  of  the  trial  and  omitted  everything  except  the 
salient  pointe.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ag^nst  the  defendant. 

There  are  many  interesting  points  about  this  case.  In 
the  first  place  it  seems  strange  that  a  splinter  of  the  siae 
described  should  not  be  detected  by  palpation.  Luddhr 
for  the  writer,  that  it  could  not  be  so  detected  was  shown 
by  the  after  history  of  the  case.  A  sui^eon  of  dciU  oper- 
ated on  the  boy's  throat,  repeated  examinations  weie 
made  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  at  least 
three  other  physicians  treated  him  later,  and  yety  with  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  before  them,  neifher  they  or  the  boy 
himself  suspected  its  presence. 

Another  point  is  the  importance  of  taking  notes  of  a 
case.  While  the  law  outlaws  a  claim  after  a  certain 
number  of  years  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  an  infant's  claim 
holds  good  until  he  is  twenty-one.  As  a  consequence  ten 
or  twenty  years  after,  a  surgeon  may  be  called  on  to 
answer  to  a  suit  for  malpractice  in  a  case  idtere  his  Rmem- 
brance  of  the  exact  facts  is  dim.  The  writer  believes  that 
had  he  had  notes  of  this  case,  the  suit  would  never  hsTe 
come  to  trial. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  is  the  ouestioo  of 
evidence  by  phvsicians  on  tne  plaintiff's  eiae  in  mat- 
practice  suite.  No  reputeble  physician,  I  suppose,  tikes 
to  appear  against  another,  but  there  are  cases  wfaa«  a 
physician  becomes  involved  on  a  question  of  fact,  and  can 
then  be  used  by  the  plaintifTs  lawyer  as  an  expert  in  tlie 
case.  In  such  cases  a  man  must  tell  Uie  truth,  bat  oofdit 
he  to  allow  a  lawyer|s  question  to  make  him  tell  the  truth 
in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  an  untruthT  Pbrtiaps  the 
writer  can  l>est  illustrate  what  he  means  by  a  suppoati- 
tious  case.  We  all  know  that  a  lawyer  does  not  wiafa  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth  and  notliinig  but  the  truth;  he 
wishes  as  much  of  the  truth  as  wiU  hdp  his  sitfe,  and  so  he 
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frames  his  question.  Suppocdng,  then,  he  asks  an  expert 
on  the  stand,  referring  to  a  time  ten  years  ago,  Does  proper 
auigjcal  (xeatment  in  a  case  of  appendicitis  demand  an 
immediate  operation,  and  the  expert,  believing  that  it 
does,  answers.  Yes.  Is  he  really  telling  the  truth  when 
he  kjDows  that  at  that  time  there  were  men,  as  good  or 
better  surgeons  than  he,  who  did  not  believe  so  7  The 
jury  believes  that  he  is  stating  a  fact,  a  surgical  law,  and 
not  a  mere  opinion.  Nor  does  cross  examination,  in  most 
cases,  clear  this  up;  the  defendant's  lawyer  is  afraid  to 
ask  (questions  where  he  does  not  know  what  answers  will 
be  ^ven,  and  when  his  own  witnesses  are  heard,  their 
testunony,  even  if  explanatory,  is  regarded  bv  ti^  jury 
as  biased,  a  case  of  physicians  helping  one  another. 

The  lawyer  for  the  plaintiff,  too,  is  apt  to  impress  on  the 
jurv  the  fact  that  his  medical  Tritnesses  are  imwilliug, 
and  therefore  more  to  be  regarded. 

A  physician  in  a  malpractice  suit  is  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  a  brother  physician,  who 
is  forced  to  appear  against  him,  should  tell  the  whole 
truth  and  not  merely  such  part  as  will  help  the  plaintiff's 
side.  In  other  woras,  in  all  cases,  where  among  physi- 
cians generally  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  doins  or  not  doing  certain  things,  especiaJly 
where  he  knows  the  physician  in  charge  had  a  better 
chance  for  correct  judgment,  the  writer  believes  that  tjie 
expert  for  the  phuntifF  should  not  answer,  Yes,  to  a  ques- 
tion whether  proper  surgical  treatment  demands  what 
Doay  indeed  be  right  in  his  own  opinion  but  is  not  a  general 
su^cal  law. 

F^per  surgical  treatment  is  a  general  term  and  means 
any  treatment  that  is  held  correct  by  a  reasonable  number 
of  good  and  well-informed  surgeons.  A  man  may  be 
conservative  and  a  little  behind  the  times,  he  may  be 
progressive  or  radical,  and  lead  in  some  reform  or  im- 
provement, but  because  we  do  not  quite  agree,  are  we  to 
say  that  he  does  not  use  proper  .surgical  treatment? 

The  writer  has  been  accustomed  to  use  certain  methods 
in  preparing  a  patient  for  an  operation,  he  believes  they 
are  the  best,  but  in  answer  to  a  question,  Does  proper 
surgical  treatment  in  your  opinion  demand  this  process, 
he  would  answer,  No,  and  any  other  answer,  it  seems  to 
him,  would  be  egotistical  and  untrue. 

In  a  trial  before  the  ordinary  jury  any  statement  by 
the  plaintiff's  medical  experts  has  much  more  influence 
than  the  defendant's,  and  this  should  maJce  the  physician 
who  is  obli^^  to  appear  against  his  brother  not  only 
honest  but  just.  These  are  questions  which  may  affect 
every  ph^cian  in  the  commonwealth.  No  suit  for  mal- 
practice IS  likely  to  be  successful  unless  backed  by  some 
reputable  physician,  and  his  testimony,  perhaps  given 
honestiv,  may  cost  the  defendant  thousands  of  dollars,  the 
only  difference  of  opinion  being  what  each  considered 
ri^t,  and  this  right  a  fair  matter  of  judgment.  The 
■writer  would  like  to  hear  from  the  readers  of  the  Joubnai. 
some  opinion  as  to  what  are  the  ethics  of  the  medical 
profession  in  suits  for  malpractice. 
Very  truly  yours, 

O.  T.  HowB,  M.D. 


A    PROPOSED   CURE    FOR    DIABETES. 

Hudson,  Mass.,  May  12, 1905. 
Mk.  Editok:  I  have  discovered  after  a  year's  work, 
that  we  have  a  hitherto  unsuspected  specific  for  diabetes 
mellitus.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.  v  to  x,  im- 
mediately before  each  meal,  and  absolutely  no  food  taken 
between  meals.  The  remedy  is  benzoic  acid  and  its 
compounds.  It  should  be  continued  several  weeks,  and 
a  mixed  diet  gradually  resumed.  No  sugar  should  be 
taken  for  several  months,  in  my  opinion.  My  excuse  for 
making  this  report  thus  early,  is  that  were  it  delayed  long 
enough  to  gain  its  proper  place  in  the  therapeutics  of  the 
above  mentioned  hitherto  formidable  disease,  thousands 
must  suffer  in  consequence. 

Actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  a  utilitarian  one,  I 
have  thus  early  made  my  report. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Silas  G.  Soules,  M.D., 

New  York  University. 
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Deaths  reported,  8,482;  under  five  years  of  age,  1,018;  princi- 
pal infectious  disease*  (smallpox,  measles,  oerebrospiBal 
meningitis,  dipfatberia  and  croup,  diarrheal  diseases,  whoop- 
ing cough,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consumption)  877;  acute 
luug  diseases  604,  consumptiou  416,  scarlet  fever  23,  whooping 
cough  26,  cerebrospinal  menlDgitiB  134,  smallpox  4,  erysipelas 
17,  puerperal  fever  19,  measles  27,  typhoid  fever  40,  diarrheal 
diseases  96,  diphtheria  and  croupJO. 

Prom  whooping  cough.  New  York  12,  Chicago  18,  Holyoke 

1,  From  scarlet  fever,  New  York  14, Chicago  l.Phidelpbia  1, 
Providence  1,  Boston  4,  Brockton  1,  Quincy  1.  From  cere- 
brospinal meningitis.  New  York  111,  Philadelphia  4,  Baltimore 

2,  Boston  4,  Lowell  3,  Worcester  2,  Cambridge  2,  Lynn  2, 
Lawrence  2,  New  Bedford  1,  Weymouth  1.  Prom  erysipelas. 
New  York  13,  Chicago  8,  Lowell  1.    From  smallpox,  Cbicaco 

3,  Boston  1. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  18,609,377,  for  the  week  ending  April 
29, 1905,  the  death-rate  was  16.6.  Deaths  reported  4,964 ;  acute 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  138,  whooping 
cough  12S,  diphtheria  42,  measles  203,  smallpox  1,  scarlet 
fever  82. 

The  death-rato  ranged  from  8.1  in  Homsev  to  27.0  In 
Middlesbrough;  London  16.9,  West  Ham  17.1,  B'righton  18.1, 
Southampton  18.6,  Plymouth  13.9,  Bristol  16.0,  Birmingham  16.9, 
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Leicester  15.1,  Nottingham  16.8,  Birkenhead  18.9,  Liverpool 

21.4,  Wigan  22.9,  Bolton  17.6,  Manchester  I6.S,  Salford  U.6, 
Halifax  14.9,  Bradford  18.T,  Leeds  1S.2,  Hall  18.6,  Sheffield 

21.5,  Newcastle-on-Tyne   19.1,  Cardifl    U.6,  Bbondda    18.4, 
Hertbyr  Tydfil  25.4,  Kings  Norton  8.2. 


XBTBOBOLOGICAL  BICOBD. 

For  tho  WMk  oiidlng  May  6,  In  Boston,  according  to 
obMrrattonsfaniMMd  by  Sergeant  J.  W.  Smith  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps : 
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of  rainfall.    4^  Means  tor  week. 


CHANGES    IN  THE    MEDICAL   CORPS    U.    S.   NAVT 
FOB  THE  "WEEK  ENDING  MAT    13,  1905. 

H.  F.  Hull,  agsistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the  "  Frank- 
lin" and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
May  8. 

SOCIETY  NOTICE. 

Amurican  Laryngolooical  Association.  —  The  twenty- 
seventh  annual  coneress  of  the  American  Larynj^lozleal  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  1, 2  and  3, 
1906.  The  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea.  The 
profession  is  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

James  E.  Nbwoumb,  M.D.,  JSeeretarj/. 


EECENT  DEATHS. 

Dr.  Hbber  Nelson  Hooplk,  a  specialist  in  diseases  of  the 
throat,  nose  and  ear,  and  a  well-known  writer  on  these  sub- 
jects, died  at  his  home  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  May  9.  He  was 
born  in  Wales,  Ontario,  in  1856.  He  was  graduated  from  Vic- 
toria Coll^,  Coburffh,  in  1878,  and  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Toronto  llnlversity  in  1885.  He  ali>o  received  tbe 
degree  of  M.D.  from  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New 
York.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe  British  Medical  Association, 
and  among  the  institutions  with  which  he  was  connected  were 
tbe  Willlamsburgh  Hospital,  tbe  New  York  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Home, 
Brooklyn. 

Dr.  Seymour  C.  Troutman,  of  Somerville.  N.  J.,  died 
on  May  6,  at  tbe  age  of  elgbty-tbree  years.  He  was  a  son 
of  Sir  John  Troutman  who,  as  a  young  man,  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  tbe  Britlnh  Navy,  and  who  later  Is  said  to  have 
owned  the  land  now  occupied  by  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  BECBIVED. 

The  Conjunctiva  in  Health  and  Disease,  being  a  Record  of 
Some  itesearch  Work.  Bv  N.  Bishop  Harman,  M.A.,  M.B. 
Cantab.,  F.B.C.S.  Eng. '  Illustrated.  New  York:  William 
Wood  A  Co.    1905. 

International  Clinics.  A  Quarterly  of  Illustrated  Clinical 
Lectures  and  especially  prepared  Original  Articles  on  Treatr 
ment.  Medicine,  Surgery,  Neurology,  Pediatrics,  Obstetrics, 
Gynecology,  Ortbopetllcs.  Pathology,  Dermatology,  Ophthal- 
mology. Otology,  Rhinology,  Laryngology,  Hygiene  and  Other 
Topics  of  Interest  to  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Leading 
Members  of  the  Medical  Profession  throughout  tbe  World. 
Edited  by  A.  O.  J.  KeUy,  A.M.,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Vol.  I. 
Fifteenth  Series,  1905.  Philndelpbla  and  London :  J.  B.  Llp- 
plncott  Co. 


The  Prevalence  of  Puerperal  Septiceinia  in  Prlrate  Pnetiee 
at  the  Present  Time,  Contrasted  tliBt  with  a  Generation  Ago. 
By  Stanley  P.  Warren,  M.D.    Reprint. 

Memoranda  Relating  to  the  Discovery  of  Snrglcal  Anes- 
thesia, and  Dr.  William  T.  O.  Morton's  Relation  to  this  KrenL 
By  William  James  Morton,  M.D.    Reprint. 

*'  Something  New."    By  Dr.  Groesbeck  Walsh.    Beprint. 

Clinical  and  Microaoopical  Diagnosis.  By  Franda  Carter 
Wood,  M.D.  Illustrated.  New  York  and  London :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    1906. 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta.  By  Thomas  K.  Sattertb- 
walte,  M.D.    New  York :  E.  R.  Pelton.    1805. 

An  Introduction  to  Chemical  Analysis.  For  Stodents  of 
Medicine,  Pharmacy  and  Dentistry.  By  E3bert  W.  Rockwood, 
M.D.,  Pb.D.  Second  Revised  Edition.  Ulnstntfed.  Phila- 
delpbla :  P.  Blakiston's  Son  ft  Co.    1904. 

The  Medical  Epitome  Series.  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Su. 
A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Artbnr  N. 
Ailing,  M.D.,  and  Ovldus  Arthur  Griffin,  B.S.,  M.D.  Series 
edited  by  Victor  Cox  Pederseu,  A.M.,  M.D.  lUostnted. 
Philadelphia  and  New  York :  Lea  Brothers  ft  Co.    1906. 

Department  of  the  Interior  Bureau  of  Government  Labora- 
tories. Serum  Laboratory.  Vaccine  Vims:  Method  of 
Preparation  at  tbe  Scrum  Laboratory.  By  Paul  6.  Wooler, 
M.D.    Manila.    1904. 

Tbe  Eye,  Mind,  Energy  and  Matter.  By  Chalmers  Prentice, 
M.D.    Chicago.    1906. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  tbe  State  Board  of  Health  and 
Vital  Statistics  of  tbe  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  2 
vols.    1904. 

A  Handbook  of  Nursing.  Revised  edition.  For  Hospilal 
and  General  Use.  Published  under  the  Direction  of  Hie 
Connecticut  Trainlng^School  for  Nurses  connected  with  the 
General  Hospital  Society,  New  Haven,  Connecticnt.  Ulu- 
trated.  Philadepbla  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippinoott  Company. 
1905. 
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A  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  PELVIC  ARTICU- 
LATIONS FROM  AN  ANATOMICAL,  PATHO- 
LOGICAL AND  CLINICAL  STANDPOINT. 

BT  JOEL  a.  OOUnHW&IT,  U.D.,  BOSTOH, 

AND 

BOBBBT  B.  OaOOOD,  K.D.,  BOSTON. 

Thb  foUoiring  paper  is  presented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  attention  to  certain  conditions  of 
the  pelvic  articulations  both  normal  and  patho- 
lo^cal,  concerning  which  the  khowledge  of  the 
profession  has  been  much  less  than  the  impor- 
tance of  the  symptoms  and  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  would  seem  to  justify. 

The  subject  was  first  brought  to  our  attention 
by  (Goldthwsdt)  seeing  a  patient  who  was  greatly 
disabled  by  marked  relaxation  of  the  pdvic 
articulations  following  pregnancy. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  large  number  of 
other  patients  now  considerably  over  one  hun- 
dred have  been  seen  with  symptoms  referred 
to  these  articulations.  In  connection  with  the 
study  of  these,  many  normal  subjects  have  been 
examined,  and  much  anatomical  work  performed, 
and  from  all  these  investigations  conclusions 
have  been  drawn  that  represent  the  basis  of  this 
paper. 

When  the  first  patient  was  seen  by  us  our  igno- 
rance of  the  subject  was  complete,  and  in  the 
literature  which  was  then  available  the  condition 
was  mentioned  by  several  writers,  but  chiefly 
as  one  of  rarity,  with  a  doubtful  prognosis  and 
with  few  su^estions  for  treatment.  At  that 
time  the  article  by  Dr.  Snelling,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  comprehensive,  was  not  found,  and  was 
not  seen  imtil  our  work  was  nearly  complete, 
so  that  while  it  was  of  little  assistance  in  our 
investigations,  it  was,  nevertheless,  of  much  inter- 
est, and  served  to  verify  many  of  our  observations 
in  connection  with  the  pregnant  cases. 

Of  the  text-books  consulted,  Williams  '  states 
that  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
or  of  one  or  both  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulations 
has  been  observed,  but  it  is  usutilly  produced  by 
injudicious  methods  of  delivery.  He  also  states 
that  diu-ing  pregnancy  an  increased  mobility  of 
the  pelvic  articulations  occurs  physiologically, 
due  to  the  increased  vascularity  of  these  parts. 
"  Rarely  a  definite  softening  of  the  intra-articular 
cartilage  on  the  symphysis  pubia  permits  abnor- 
mal motion  at  that  joint,  which  is  associated  with 
intense  dragging  pain  at  the  pelvis  and  also  the 
abdomen,  with  profound  alteration  of  gait.  This 
condition  is  usually  relieved  by  a  tight-fitting 
bandage  about  the  thighs,  but  sometimes  pro- 
longed rest  in  bed  is  essential,  and  even  then  the 
condition  in  extreme  cases  may  persist  for  an  in- 
definite period." 

Hirst  *  states  that  abnormal  relaxation  of  the 
pelvic  joints  is  probably  due  to  some  pathological 
condition  within  the  joint,  as  an  inflammatory 
process  with  suppuration,  caries,  osteomalacia, 
or  new  growth. 

>  Williams:  Textbook  of  Ob«tetii<». 
*IBnt:  Textbook  on  OtMtetrics. 


Jewett  *  under  "Anomalies,"  mentions  abnormal 
relaxation  of  the  pelvic  joints  and  gives  the  pre- 
disposing causes  as  osteomalacia,  rickets,  syphilis, 
tuberculosis,  a  large  fetal  head,  or  faulty  presenta- 
tion. 

Reynolds  and  Newell  *  state  that  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  pathological  mobility  in  the  pelvic 
joints  during  pregnancy  without  giving  further 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  or  treatment. 

Aside  from  this  in  the  other  works  on  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  little  or  no  mention  was  made. 
The  monograph  by  Louis  Cantin^  deals  exclu- 
sively with  the  relaxation  of  the  joints  during 
laegnancy  as  distinguished  from  the  rupture  of 
the  articulations  during  labor.  The  author,  on 
a  basis  of  a  series  of  five  hundred  hospital  cases, 
comes  to  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Relaxation  of  pelvic  articulations  is  asso- 
ciated with  pregnancy.  This  relaxation  is  most 
marked  in  the  symphysis.  In  the  sacro-iliac 
synchondroses  the  changes  are  less  marked,  but 
they  exist.  In  all  but  2%  of  his  cases,  however, 
he  foimd  some  mobility,  a  condition  which  was 
alwajrs  absent  in  non-pregnant  women.  The 
relaxation  in  only  16%  exceeded  1  mm.,  and  in 
none  of  his  cases  did  it  exceed  3  mm. 

2.  In  2%  of  cases  there  was  absolute  rigidity 
of  joints. 

3.  Relaxation  occurs  more  frequently  and  to  a 
greater  degree  in  multiparse  than  in  primiparse, 
and  occupations  necessitating  much  walking  or 
carrying  of  burdens  seem  the  most  important 
predisposing  factors.  Constitutional  weakness, 
rickets,  cachectic  states,  and  functional  disorders 
seem  to  be  of  importance  etiologically. 

4.  There  is  no  relation  between  the  degree  of 
relaxation  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
which  range  from  slight  pains  referred  to  the 
symphysis  pubis  or  the  sacro-coccygeal  region, 
to  pain  throughout  the  entire  pelvis  and  down 
the  thighs,  with  imsteadiness  of  gait  or  even 
complete  disability. 

In  15%  of  the  500  cases  symptoms  existed, 
and  in  about  70%  of  these  pain  was  referred  to 
the  symphysis  alone,  and  accompanied,  as  a  rule, 
a  mild  rather  than  a  severe  degree  of  relaxation. 
Direct  palpation  could  in  all  these  cases  definitely 
localize  the  areas  of  tenderness  which  were  re- 
ferred to  one  or  another  articulation.  Walking 
was  usually  slow,  unsteady,  waddling,  and  occa- 
sionally accompanied  by  definite  crepitus  in  the 
joints  involved. 

5.  Prognosis:  During  pregnancy  the  condition 
gradually  increases  and  is  modified  only  by  rest. 
Usually  after  delivery  the  condition  tends  to 
return  to  normal  within  a  few  weeks,  but  it  may 
persist  for  months  or  years  or  even  throughout 
life,  disabling  the  patient  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

6.  Treatment:  The  treatment  during  preg- 
nancy is  simply  palliative,  consisting  of  rest  with 
immobilization.    After  delivery,   various   types 

'Jewett:  Practioe  of  Obetetrioa. 

*  Reynolds  end  Nowell:  Praotioal  Obetetrios. 

*  Louis  Cantin:  Relschement  dee  Symphyses  et  AretraUpee  pel- 
viemias,  d'origine  gravidique.  Dootorste  Thesis.  University  of 
Puis,  1899. 
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of  supporting  bandages  are  advised.  He  reports 
in  detail  seven  cases,  personally  observed,  ifi 
which  the  symptoms  were  especially  severe. 

An  individual  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Lee, 
which  is  so  similar  to  our  own  that  it  need  not 
be  reported  in  detail.  In  his  conclusions  he 
states  that  in  routine  examination  of  pregnant 
women  in  late  months  of  gestation,  he  has  almost 
always  found  tenderness  directly  over  the  pubis, 
ajid  that  by  manipulation  distinct  motion  of  the 
joint  can  be  felt.  "  For  treatment  nothing  is  of 
permanent  or  constant  benefit."  "  Rest  is  the 
best,  the  condition  disappearing  rapidly  after 
parturition." 

G.  A.  Himmelsbach,*  Paul  Rudaux,^  and  J.  B. 
DeLee  report  cases  of  rupture  of  the  symph3rsis, 
but  without  suggestions  for  the  treatment. 

In  1870,  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Snelling  •  read  a  paper 
before  the  Medical  Journal  Association  of  New 
York  upon  the  subject  of  the  "  Relaxation  of  the 
Pelvic  Ssrmphyses  during  Pregnancy  and  Par- 
turition," in  which  he  states  that "  This  condition 
has  been  known  and  commented  upon  since  the 
time  of  Hippocrates,  but  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  but  few  of  the  systematic  writers  on  obstet- 
rics refer  to  it.  Still,  we  find  a  few  monographs 
and  isolated  allusions  to  it  scattered  through 
medical  literature  by  the  most  eminent  authorities 
among  whom  are  Winckel,  in  his  'Pathologie  und 
Therajrie  des  Wochenbettes,'  Berlin,  1866;  Bal- 
lochi,  'Manud  di  Obstet.,'  Milan,  1859;  Cazeaux, 
'TratU  Thiorique  et  Practique  de  I' Art  des  Accouche- 
merits,'  Paris,  1867;  various  writers  in  Schmidt's 
Jahrbucher,  Noe.  1, 8,  68,  103,  and  130;  Blundell, 
Grifiith,  Debout,  Erichson,  Jacquemier;  Trous- 
seau, in  his  'Lepons  Cliniques  sur  h  Rdachement 
des  Symphyses  du  Bassin ';  Couret,  Desormeaux, 
Churchill,  Meissner,  Smellie,  Stoltz,  Luschka, 
Albini,  Laborie,  Cruveilhier,  Ercole  Galvani,  Vel- 
peau,  Lenoir  and  Dubois." 

The  affection  appears  to  Snelling  to  "  consist  of  a 
relaxation  of  the  pelvic  articulations,  becoming 
apparent  suddenly  after  partiuition,  or  gradually 
during  pregnancy,  and  permitting  a  degree  of 
mobility  of  the  pelvic  bones  which  effectually 
hinders  locomotion,  and  gives  rise  to  the  most 
peculiar,  distressing  and  alarming  sensations." 

He  does  not  consider  the  condition  at  all  as 
apart  from  pregnancy,  but  he  does  describe  the 
sciatic  pain  which  has  been  so  common  in  our 
own  cases.  For  treatment  he  uses  belts,  and  in 
severe  cases  an  appliance  somewhat  similar  to  a 
pair  of  bathing  trunks,  made  of  firm  material 
which  is  fastened  tightly  about  the  hips. 

In  all  of  these  articles,  the  question  of  weakness 
or  mobility  of  the  pelvic  articulations  is  considered 
as  occiurring  in  and  being  due  to  pregnancy, 
consequently  being  entirely  confined  to  women. 
The  mobility  of  the  symphysis  has  also  been  most 
often  noted  and  considered  to  be  of  the  chief 
importance.    In  the  early  observations  our  own 

*  G.  A.  Himmelsbach:  Rupture  of  the  Symphysb  PuIhs  durins 
Parturition,  1000. 

'  Paul  Rudaux:  De  la  Rupture  de  la  Symphyae  Pubeime  au  oours 
de  racoouchement,  Paris,  1898. 

■  Frederick  J.  Snelling :  Relaxation  of  the  Pelvic  SylnphyBes  durinc 
Pmcnancy  and  PartunUon.  American  Journsl  of  Obstetrics,  VoL 
ii.  No.  4.     February,  1870. 


views  were  in  keeping  with  these  suppositions, 
but  after  watching  several  of  the  patients  and 
noticing  the  increase  of  the  symptoms  at  the 
menstrual  periods,  it  seemed  probable,  and  was 
so  stated  in  an  early  draft  of  this  paper,  that 
menstruation  at  times,  entirely  without  the  in- 
fiuence  of  pregnancy,  would  be  enough  to  cause 
this  same  relaxation.  Shortly  afterwsurd  a  patient 
was  seen  in  whom  this  condition  existed,  where, 
without  any  question  of  pregnancy,  there  was 
relaxation  so  marked  as  to  seriously  interfoe 
with  locomotion*.  Still  further  obeervations  have 
shown  that  while  both  of  these  conditions  {preg- 
nancy  and  menstruation,  are  undoubted  facttns 
at  times  in  the  production  of  abnormal  mobility 
of  these  joints,  they  are  by  no  means  necessary, 
and  that  not  only  are  there  other  causes  for  the 
condition,  but  that  it  may  exist  in  men  and 
children  as  well  as  in  women.  Not  only  this, 
but  it  seems  to  be  definitely  proven  that  a  certain 
amount  of  motion  in  the  pelvic  articulatioDB  is 
normal,  and  it  is  also  certun  from  the  experience 
obtained  in  treating  this  series  of  cases  that  there 
are  definite  principles  of  treatment  for  the  con- 
dition, with  a  favorable  prognosis  if  the  treat- 
ment can  be  carried  out. 

The  large  amount  of  clinical  And  ajiatomical 
study  which  has  been  carried  on  in  connection 
with  this  subject  during  the  past  two  years  makes 
it  quite  plain  that  the  pelvic  articulations,  espe- 
cially the  sacro-iliac  synchondroses,  are  by  no 
means  as  stable  as  has  been  supposed,  and  that 
in  man  and  woman  under  normal  conditions 
definite  motion  exists.  It  is  also  shown  that 
the  articulations  are  true  joints,  having  all  of 
the  common  joint  structures,  and  that  this  b«ng 
the  case,  they  are  naturally  subject  to  the  same 
diseases  and  injuries  as  the  other  joints.  When 
this  is  once  appreciated  and  the  character  of  the 
articulations  is  considered,  and  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  exact  apposition  of 
these  bones  is  mfuntained  almost  entirely  bylte 
ligaments,  the  surprising  thing  is,  not  that  abnor- 
mal mobility  and  disease  of  the  joints  ever  do 
occur,  but  that  they  do  not  occur  more  frequently. 
There  is  always,  without  question,  a  physiolc^Ml 
relaxation  of  these  articulations  during  pr^- 
nancy,  and  possibly  always,  oertunly  oceasion- 
ally  during  menstruation,  but  these  are  only 
some  of  the  factors  which  cause  an  excess  of  the 
normal  amount  of  motion.  Injury,  disease,  a 
general  lack  of  muscular  and  ligamentous  tone. 
aU  are  factors.  With  these  conditions  sex  is  of 
no  importance,  except  that  as  the  female  pelvis 
is  less  firmly  constructed,  the  mobility  is  more 
easily  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  because  of 
the  greater  strength  and  size  of  the  articulations 
in  the  man,  when  abnormal  motion  does  takp 
place  the  disability  is  likely  to  be  more  marked 
than  with  the  woman. 

As  the  cases  are  studied  they  at  once  divide 
themselves  into  groups;  the  first  including  the 
cases  in  which  there  is  definite  relaxation  asso- 
ciated with  pregnancy,  representing  an  exaggera- 
tion of  a  normal  physiological  condition;  the 
second  the  cases  in  which  the  relaxation  is  asso- 
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ciated  with  menstruation,  apparently  represent- 
ing ateo  a  physiological  condition,  apart  &om 
any  pathological  change  with  which  we  are  at 
present  fani^ar;  and  the  third,  the  cases  in 
which  the  lesion  is  due  to  trauma,  general  weak- 
ness or  some  definitely  known  pathological 
process. 

The  first  two  groups  are  naturally  entirely 
Cffiofined  to  women;  but  with  the  last  the  sex  or 
age  has  no  effect  on  occurrence.  In  the  first 
two  groups  there  is  a  striking  difference  in  the 
presence  or  the  absence  of  pregnancy,  but  aside 
from  this  there  is  little  in  the  clinical  picture  to 
divide  them.  In  general,  the  relaxation  asso- 
ciated with  pregnancy  is  more  marked,  as  it  is 
also  more  rapid  in  its  development,  but  it  is  also 
more  oertunly  and  quickly  rectified  by  treatment 
when  the  cause  is  removed.  With  the  nonpreg- 
nant cases  the  relaxation  is  not  as  marked;  there 
is  no  sudden  onset  with  severe  symptoms,  but 
it  is  more  insidious  and  also  more  troublesome 
in  treatment,  as  the  apparent  cause  is  repeated 
at  the  return  of  each  menstruation.  Between 
this  latter  type  and  the  cases  which  have  resulted 
from  pregnancy  and  which  have  gone  on  for  some 
time  tmtreated,  there  is  very  little  difference  either 
in  the  clinical  appearance,  the  treatment,  or  the 
prognosis. 

"nie  cases  which  properly  belong  to  the  third 
group  are  not  only  more  numerous,  but  many 
of  the  characteristics  are  different  from  the  cases 
in  the  other  groups.  Only  one  joint  may  be 
affected  instead  of  all  three  as  is  common  in  the 
other  groups,  and  the  referred  pains  in  leg  and 
hip  are  much  more  common  in  the  cases  of  this 
group  than  in  those  previously  considered.  The 
lateral  deformities  or  deviation  of  the  body  to 
one  side,  due  to  the  partial  displacement  of  the 
bones  on  one  side  and  not  on  the  other,  are  com- 
mon. The  onset  may  be  sudden.  The  so-called 
"  stitch  "  in  the  back  following  strain  or  over- 
work is  in  most  instances  due  to  the  slipping  of 
these  bones,  and  in  these  cases  the  lesion  repre- 
sents a  definite  sprain,  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms depending  upon  the  severity  of  the  injury 
as  with  sprains  of  other  joints.  The  onset  at 
other  times  may  be  more  insidious,  and  be  part 
of  a  definite  joint  disease,  the  symptoms  being 
due  to  weakness  resulting  from  the  disease  or 
from  the  presence  of  accompanying  bone  and 
joint  structure  thickening,  the  hypertrophic  arth- 
ritis (osteo-arthritis)  being  the  most  common  of 
these  affections. 

Anatoht:  If  the  pelvic  articulations  are 
studied  carefully  it  will  be  seen  that  the  articular 
surfaces  are  formed  so  as  to  make  motion  possible 
in  certain  directions,  and  that  such  motion  serves 
to  lessen  jar  or  strain.  It  is  also  seen  that  these 
motions  tend  to  increase  or  modify  the  diameters 
of  the  pelvis,  and  consequently  in  women  are  of 
much  importance.  The  motion  is  upon  a  trans- 
verse axis,  the  center  being  at  the  lower  portion 
of  the  articulation  between  the  sacrum  and  the 
iUum,  through  the  second  sacral  vertebra,  or  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  sacrum. 
Because  of  the  arrangement  of  the  ligaments  and 


the  shape  of  the  surfaces  of  the  bone  forming  the 
articulation,  the  motion  of  the  sacrum  must  be 
backward  at  the  top  and  forward  at  the  tip,  or 
the  reverse,  unless  the  relaxation  be  extreme. 
(Figs.  1  and  2.)  This  can,  of  course,  be  developed 
by  either  moving  the  sacrum  on  the  ilia  or  moving 
the  ilia  upon  the  sacrum.  If  the  upper  part  of 
the  sacrum  is  moved  backward,  the  antero-pos- 
terior  diameter  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  is  con- 
sequently increased.  At  the  same  time  the  tip 
of  the  sacrum  is  necessarily  moved  forward,  and 
the  anterio-posterior  diameter  at  the  outlet  is 
narrowed.  If  this  motion  be  reversed  the  effect 
upon  the  pelvic  diameters  must  necessarily  be 
reversed  also.  As  the  motion  is  studied  still 
farther,  it  will  be  seen  that,  because  of  the  obli- 
quity of  the  articular  planes,  when  the  upper 
portion  of  the  sacrum  is  drawn  backwards  the  iUac 
bones  are  necessarily  separated  so  that  the  lateral 
diameter  at  the  brim  is  also  increased,  while  the 
same  diameter  at  the  outlet  would  be  narrowed. 

It  is  also  evident  in  the  anatomical  study  that 
all  motion  in  the  pelvis  must  take  place  in,  or 
depend  upon,  the  sacro-iliac  articulations.  The 
surfaces  of  these  articulations  are  so  broad  and 
flat,  and  the  ligaments  are  so  strong  and  numer- 
ous, that  motion  at  the  symphysis  could  not  take 
place  unless  the  ligaments  at  the  synchondroses 
were  relaxed,  and  that  much  separation  of  the 
pubic  bones  at  the  symphysis  could  only  be 
present  in  the  cases  in  which  the  relaxation  at 
the  back  is  extreme.  Under  such  conditions 
the  looseness  is  so  marked  that  the  instability 
is  great,  and  at  times  locomotion  is  rendered 
impossible. 

The  fact  that  the  pubic  bones  are  of  little 
importance  in  maintaining  the  pelvic  stability, 
except  as  they  furnish  attachment  for  the  muscles, 
is  bbrne  out  by  the  general  cUnical  findings.  In 
the  cases  of  exstrophy  of  the  bladder  the  pubic 
bones  are  generally  absent,  and  yet  difficulty  of 
locomotion  is  not  one  of  the  features  of  this  type 
of  deformity.  It  is  still  further  emphasized  by 
a  case  which  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Goldth- 
wait  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Suboical 
Journal,  of  a  boy  of  seven  who  was  brought  to 
the  Children's  Hospital  for  treatment  of  hip 
joint  disease.  Neither  pubic  bone  was  present, 
but  not  until  the  joint  disease  developed  had  the 
parents  known  there  was  anything  wrong  with 
the  child.  Of  still  greater  interest,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Association,  several  years  ago,  two 
cases  were  reported,  one  by  Dr.  Edward  Rejmolds 
of  Boston,  and  one  by  Dr.  Howard  Kelly  of 
Baltimore,  in  each  of  which  the  pubic  bones  were 
lacking,  and  yet  a  normal  pregnancy  had  resulted 
entirely  without  symptoms  due  to  the  absence 
of  these  bones. 

In  order  to  still  further  study  the  pelvic  articu- 
lations, through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Thomas 
Dwight  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Elisha  Flagg,  it  has  been 
possible  to  examine  twenty  pelves,  and  in  all 
but  one  there  was  clearly  demonstrable  motion 
in  both  sacro-iliac  articulations. 
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Still  further  obeervations  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  autopsies,  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  James  H.  Wright  and  Dr.  Oscar  Richardson 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  In  these 
observations,  in  both  the  man  and  the  woman, 
the  motion  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulations  was 
distinct. 

The  method  of  examination  in  the  anatomical 
specimens  was  as  follows:  The  pelves  were  dis- 
sected, leaving  all  the  Ugaments  in  situ.  The 
sacrum  was  now  sawn  throu^  from  the  lum- 
bar articulation  to  the  coccyx  and  the  sacro-iliao 
articulations  on  both  sides  studied. 

At  the  autopsies  the  mobility  was  determined 
by  driving  nails  into  the  bones.  One  nail  was 
driven  into  the  ilium  near  the  articulation,  the 
other  into  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  parallel 
to  the  first.  By  raising  the  leg  about  50°  with 
the  knee  straight  the  ends  of  the  nails  separated, 
on  an  average  of  3  mm. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  refer  to 
the  work  of  Dr.  G.  Walcher,*  reported  in  a  paper 
by  him,  recording  a  series  of  pelvic  measurements 
made  by  him  in  pregnant  women,  with  the  thighs 
in  different  positions.  In  none  of  the  patients 
was  there  any  reason  for  supposing  an  abnormal 
relaxation  of  the  pelvic  joints,  yet  the  average 
variation  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  at  the 
brim  was  over  one  centimeter.  His  measure- 
ments were  taken  in  two  positions,  the  first  with 
the  patient  prone  upon  a  table,  the  legs  from  the 
hip  down  hanging  free,  in  which  position  the  mus- 
cular attachments  would  tend  to  draw  the  iliac 
bones  forward  and  downward,  and  the  other  with 
the  thighs  sharply  flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  in 
which  position  the  iliac  bones  would  tend  to  be 
forced  upward  and  backward.  As  would  be 
supposed  from  the  anatomical  study,  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  at  the  brim  was  found  by 
him  to  be  greatest  in  the  first  position  and  smallest 
in  the  second  position. 

This  increase  can  be  due  only  to  the  fact  that 
the  position  of  the  iliac  bones  are  changed  with 
reference  to  the  sacrum.  When  the  thighs  are 
strongly  hyperextended  they  are  drawn  down- 
ward and  the  sacrum  must  move  forward  at  the 
same  time,  producing  marked  lordosis,  unless  the 
sacro-iliac  joints  are  loose,  in  which  case  the 
sacrum  is  held  by  the  spine  and  trunk,  and  the 
iliac  bones  move  more  or  less  independently  until, 
if  continued,  a  true  subluxation  results. 

The  same  condition  may  be  produced  by  re- 
versing the  movable  part.  If  the  legs  and  thighs 
are  fixed  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  bent 
backward  the  sacrum  moves  backward  away  from 
its  normal  position,  and  the  condition  is  reversed 
if  the  body  is  sharply  flexed. 

The  first  part  of  this  movement  is  practically 
produced  by  prolonged  recumbency  upon  the 
back.  In  the  general  relaxation  which  follows 
such  a  position  the  lumbu-  spine  straightens,  and 
the  back  becomes  flat.  With  this  the  upper 
portion  of  the  sacrum,  being  a  part  of  the  antero- 
posterior curve  of  the  lumbar  spine,  is  drawn 


•  G.  Waleber:  CentrelUaU  far  Gynaoologie,  No.  51,  1889. 
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backward.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  explanation 
of  the  frequency  of  backache  and  leg  pain  devel- 
oping at  night  after  sleep,  and  also  explains  the 
more  common  backache  after  operations  in  which 
the  profound  relaxation  produced  by  the  anes- 
thetic together  with  the  straight  hard  table  makes 
the  joint  strain  inevitable.  The  common  way 
of  relieving  the  night  pain  by  stretching  upon 
first  waking  which  draws  the  lumbar  spine  iar- 
ward  is  also  understood  with  this  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unfitting  in  the  li^t  of  these 
investigations  to  briefly  discuss  the  mechanism 
of  labor:  From  the  point  of  view  of  labor,  the 
tilting  of  the  sacrum  or  mobility  of  the  pehric 
articulations  is  of  definite  importance.  In  the 
first  place,  Walcher  has  shown  that  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  can 
be  increased  by  drawing  the  sacrum  backward 
even  when  symptoms  of  abnormal  mobility  are 
not  present.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident 
from  our  anatomical  work,  that  the  diameter 
may  be  stilF  further  increased,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  if  this  is  carried  to  a  real  dis- 
placement of  the  sacrum  the  direction  of  the  inlet 
may  be  so  changed  that  the  head  does  not  engage 
normally.  With  two  of  the  patients  at  delivery 
the  head  did  not  descend,  and  high  forceps  were 
tried  by  the  attending  physician,  but  in  both 
cases  the  position  of  the  head  was  so  unnatural 
that  the  procedure  was  difficult  and  in  one  case 
impossible. 

In  the  progress  of  labor  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  while  the  diameters  at  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis 
may  be  increased,  the  outlet  is  correspondin^y 
narrowed,  due  both  to  the  projection  of  the  tip  df 
the  sacrum  forward  and  to  the  inclination  of  the 
iliac  bones  still  further  to  the  inside  owing  to  the 
oblique  axis  of  the  posterior  articulations. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  labor 
should  be  apparent.  The  diameters  of  the  inlet 
and  the  outlet  can  be  controlled  and  modified 
within  a  certain  range,  and  the  muscular  force 
for  expulsion  can  be  preserved  if  the  displace- 
ment of  the  sacrum  is  not  allowed  to  go  on  so 
far  as  to  develop  real  pelvic  instability. 

To  control  the  position  of  the  sacrum  most 
perfectly  the  best  position  for  the  patient  is  upon 
the  side.  If  the  displacement  is  too  great,  eo 
that  the  head  cannot  properly  engage,  or  so  that 
marked  pelvic  instability  with  imperfect  mus- 
cular control  results,  the  displacement  can  be  over- 
come by  pressure  applied  directly  over  the  upper 
portion  of  the  sacrum.  If,  on  the  other  hand ,  it  is 
desired  to  increase  the  diameters  at  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  it  is  possible  in  most  cases  to  do  so  by 
pressing  firmly  over  the  end  or  tip  of  the  sacrum, 
the  force  being  applied  upward  and  inward.  By 
so  doing,  if  there  is  even  only  the  normal  physio- 
logical relaxation  present,  the  promontory  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  must  be  forced 
backwturd. 

This  procedure  would  be  of  use  naturally  only 
during  the  descent  of  the  head  into  the  pelve, 
and  would,  after  that,  if  continued,  be  a  disad- 
vantage, as  the  movement  of  the  sacrum,  which 
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enlarges  the  diameters  at  the  brim,  necessarily 
narroVs  the  diameters  below.  After  the  head 
has  descended,  the  pressure  at  the  tip  of  the  sa- 
crum should  be  discontinued.  It  should  then 
be  applied  at  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  and 
at  the  base  of  the  spine.  By  so  doing,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sacrum  and  the  size  of  the  diameters 
is  reversed. 

Etiology:  The  etiology  of  the  pelvic  joint 
conditions  is  not  always  clear,  but  there  are  many 
features  of  definite  importance.  At  times  the 
lesion  apparently  represents  simply  an  excess  of 
a  normal  physiological  process.  At  other  times 
trauma  is  a  definite  factor,  "  sitting  down  hard," 
or  the  "  giving  way  "  under  severe  strains,  such 
as  lifting,  being  the  two  most  common  forms  of 
injury.  Attitudes  or  postures  are  also  of  impor- 
tance in  causing  or  predisposing  to  joint  weakness 
or  displacement.  When  once  it  is  appreciated 
that  motion  in  these  articulations  normally  exists, 
it  is  easily  understood  that  such  attitudes  as 
standing  with  extreme  lordosis,  or  sitting  with 
the  lumbar  curve  reversed,  as  in  lounging,  must 
cause  strain  on  the  sacro-iliac  articulations,  which 
if  continued  will  result  in  the  same  weakness  and 
relaxation  as  is  seen  in  any  of  the  other  joints 
under  like  conditions  of  strain.  In  stout  persons, 
either  men  or  women,  the  drag  of  the  large  abdo- 
men causes  lordosis  with  resulting  pelvic  joint 
strain,  and  explains  the  frequency  of  the  sacro- 
iliac weakness  in  this  type  of  individual.  In 
this  connection  undoubtedly  the  present  so-called 
straight  front  corset,  if  tightly  worn,  must  be 
harnSul  by  causing  an  unnatiu-al  amoimt  of 
lordosis,  and  by  producing  too  great  pressure 
upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the  iliac  crests. 
The  lordosis,  by  throwing  the  hips  back,  neces- 
sarily forces  the  iliac  bones  downward  and  for- 
ward at  the  top,  and  backward  at  the  ischia. 
Since  in  this  attitude  the  sacrum,  on  accoimt  of 
its  spinal  attachment,  moves  less  freely,  the  ex- 
treme of  the  normal  motion  at  the  sacro-iliac 
articulations  is  soon  reached.  Finally,  subluxa- 
tion of  the  bones,  due  to  ligamentous  relaxation, 
must  occur.  Here  again  are  conditions  all  well 
recognized  in  the  other  joints.  The  pressure 
firmly  applied  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  crests 
of  the  ilia  tends,  as  will  be  seen  on  studying  the 
pelvis,  to  separate  the  lower  portions  of  the  sacro- 
iliac articulations.  If  this  be  continued  it  must 
also  result  in  weakness  of  these  joints. 

A  mere  general  lack  of  physical  tone  naturally 
predisposes  to  trouble  of  this  sort.  The  bones  are 
held  in  place  almost  entirely  by  ligaments  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  relax  and  cause 
trouble  as  do  the  ligaments  of  the  knee  or  foot 
under  similar  conditions. 

In  the  cases  in  which  definite  disease  is  present 
the  same  elements  which  predispose  to  the  special 
type  of  lesion  in  other  joints  naturally  favor  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  type  in  the  articulations 
of  the  pelvis. 

Tuberculosis  has  long  been  known  to  occasion- 
ally develop  in  these  joints.  The  infectious 
process  in  the  infectious  form  of  arthritis  may 
also  extend  to  the  pelvis  in  connection  with  the 


more  general  manifestation  of  the  disease.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  atrophic  or  the  hyper- 
trophic forms  of  arthritis,  although  the  latter 
is  by  far  the  more  common.  It  is  in  this  hyper- 
trophic form  that  the  joints  at  times  become 
entirely  fused  (Figs.  3  and  4)  and  that  the  per- 
sistent sciaticas  or  leg  pains  are  so  commonly 
seen.  These  referred  pains  are  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  hypertrophic  tissue 
upon  the  lumbo-sacral  cord  as  it  passes  over  the 
articulation. 

In  some  of  the  cases  after  all  of  these  possible 
causes  have  been  considered  the  condition 
remains  unexplained,  and  it  seems  probable  at 
times  from  the  persistence  of  the  trouble  under 
the  most  careful  treatment  that  there  may  be 
some  developmental  peculiarity  which  definitely 
lessens  the  pelvic  stability. 

Symftoiiatoloot:  Clinically  as  the  eases  are 
studied,  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  mobility 
of  these  joints  and  in  the  symptomatology.  In 
several  of  the  cases,  and  in  all  of  these  pregnancy 
was  either  far  advanced  or  the  confinement  was 
of  recent  occurrence,  the  relaxation  was  so  marked 
that  the  pelvic  bones  could  be  moved  about  freely, 
with,  at  the  same  time,  wide  separation  at  the 
symphysis.  In  many  of  the  cases,  although  the 
amount  of  motion  was  much  less  than  in  this 
extreme  type,  it  has  nevertheless  been  possible 
to  clearly  demonstrate  an  amount  that  would  be 
in  excess  of  normal.  In  some  of  the  cases  the 
abnormal  mobility  could  not  be  demonstrated, 
but  the  symptoms  clearly  pointed  to  some  lesion 
of  these  articulations,  and  the  treatment,  which 
consisted  in  support  of  these  joints,  gave  relief. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  certain  cases, 
especially  those  in  which  the  hips  are  large,  mak- 
ing palpation  of  the  bones  difficult,  the  diagnosis 
must  be  made  upon  the  other  symptoms  rather 
than  upon  the  actual  demonstration  of  the  motion. 
In  certain  of  the  cases,  and  in  most  of  these  a 
definite  hypertrophic  arthritic  (osteo-arthritic) 
process  existed,  not  only  was  no  motion  demon- 
strable, but  in  all  probability  as  the  result  of  the 
disease  the  bones  had  become  fused. 

The  disability  or  discomfort  in  disease  or  weak- 
ness of  these  articulations  also  varied  consider- 
ably. In  the  severe  cases  it  is  very  great.  Any 
motion  in  which  the  trunk  or  thigh  muscles  are 
used,  whatever  the  position  of  the  body,  neces- 
sarily causes  the  bones  to  slip  about  or  the  joint 
to  he  strained.  In  the  severest  cases  standing 
or  walking  is  impossible,  the  patients  describing 
the  sensation  as  "  breaking  apart  in  the  middle," 
or  as  the  body  "  settling  down  into  the  thighs." 
With  some  the  upright  position  and  even  walking 
is  possible  for  a  few  minutes,  the  bones  appar- 
ently being  held  by  strong  muscular  effort,  but 
as  soon  as  this  relaxes,  either  from  fatigue  or  in 
unexpected  motion,  the  helplessness  at  once 
returns.  In  the  mildest  cases  the  symptoms  have 
been  so  vague  that  the  exact  natiue  of  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  appreciated  only  by  a  most  careful 
process  of  elimination. 

Of  the  symptoms  which  have  been  associated 
with  this  condition  there  is  apparently  quite  a 
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wide  range.  In  the  most  extreme  degree  of 
relaxation  or  disease  the  helplessness  is  profound, 
nothing  but  recumbency  being  possible,  and  the 
slightest  motion,  such  as  rsdsing  the  knee  or 
moving  the  foot,  being  associated  with  definite 
movement  of  the  pelvic  joints  with  consequent 
pain  and  discomfort.  When  perfectly  quiet 
there  is  little  pain  other  than  backache,  and  this 
is  worse  after  sleep,  during  which  the  spinal 
muscles  become  relaxed  and  the  joint  strain  is  in- 
creased. All  three  of  the  pelvic  articulations  may 
be  tender  to  pressure,  and  the  abnormal  mobihty 
may  be  easily  demonstrable.  In  some  of  the  cases 
sitting  is  impossible  unless  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  supported,  usually  by  placing  the  elbows  on  the 
knees  or  by  holding  the  seat  of  the  chair  with  the 
hands.  On  walking,  the  movement  of  the  but- 
tocks up  and  down  may  be  quite  evident. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  relaxation  or  disease 
'm  less  marked  the  symptoms  vary  more,  both  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  special  symptoms,  and  as 
to  their  constancy.  At  times,  only  at  the  men- 
strual period  is  there  any  trouble  or  are  the 
symptoms  severe  enoxigh  to  cause  much  incon- 
venience. 

Probably  the  most  common  complaint  is  of 
backache,  referred  at  times  definitely  to  the  sacro- 
iliac articulations,  but  often  simply  to  the  sacral 
region.  This  is  usually  worse  on  lying  upon  the 
back  or  with  any  back  straining  exercise  or  occu- 
pation carried  to  the  point  of  fatigue.  When 
lying  upon  the  back,  the  flattening  of  the  lumbar 
spine  necessarily  strains  the  sacro-iliac  ligaments 
and  is  evidently  the  cause  of  the  backache.  As 
this  takes  place  only  when  the  muscles  are  re- 
laxed, it  explains  the  pfun  developing  during 
sleep,  the  patient  often  being  wakened  with  the 
severe  suffering.  This  is  usually  relieved  by 
stretching  or  by  some  other  change  of  position 
in  which  the  lumbar  spine  and  the  sacrum  are 
drawn  up.  The  backache  which  develops 
when  the  patient  is  up  and  about  may  be  brought 
on  by  any  posture  which  causes  strain  on  the  sac- 
ral ligaments,  such  as  loimging,  sitting  with  the 
lumbar  spine  thrown  back,  or  prolonged  standing 
and  walking.  At  times  the  backache  is  produced 
by  a  jar  or  by  some  sudden  misstep  in  which  the 
muscles  are  taken  off  their  guard.  At  such 
times  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  distinct  sensation  of 
slipping  or  giving  out,  and  the  leg  may  actually 
"  give  way  "  just  as  the  knee  joint  locks  or  "  gives 
way  "  if  caught  with  a  loose  cartilage.  The 
pain  or  backache  may  be  referred  to  one  syn- 
chondrosis or  both,  and  with  this  there  may  be 
discomfort  referred  to  the  symphysis.  In  the 
cases  in  which  the  pain  has  been  referred  at  first 
to  one  synchondrosis  there  has  nearly  always 
developed  sooner  or  later  a  similar  condition 
upon  the  other  side,  although  frequently  of  less 
severity. 

Referred  pains  are  quite  common,  and  are 
probably  due  to  the  pressure  or  puU  upon  the 
nerves  in  the  sacral  region.  The  lumbo-sacral 
cord  passes  directly  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
sacro-iliac  articulation  (Fig.  6),  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  a  slight  displacement  or  the  thicken- 


ing or  nodes  resulting  from  diseaae  might  csoae 
pressure  upon  this  nerve  trunk.  Undoubtedly 
the  pressure  or  irritation  of  the  nerve  received 
in  tlus  way  causes  many  of  the  pains  referred  to 
leg.  They  may  be  referred  to  any  part  below 
the  seat  of  the  trouble,  to  the  thigh,  the  hip, 
the  calf,  or  down  the  back  of  the  teg  following 
the  sciatic  distribution.  These  pains  are  {Hec- 
tically always  more  upon  one  side  than  the  other, 
but  usually  both  sides  are  somewhat  affected, 
and  this,  together  with  the  fluctuation  in  the 
character  of  the  pain,  suddenly  coming  on  w 
passing  off,  is  of  importance  in  differentiating 
between  this  condition  and  other  conditions  in 
which  leg  pains  occur.  That  the  nerves  are 
pressed  upon  or  irritated  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  the  anatomy  is  considered.  In  faet, 
in  any  displacement  which  may  occur,  or  in  the 
hypertrophic  arthritic  thickening,  the  edge  of 
the  bone  is  so  exposed  that  pressure  or  irritation 
of  the  nerve  is  almost  to  be  expected.  The 
severity  of  the  pain  is  at  times  very  great.  In 
two  of  the  patients  it  was  so  intense  that  lying 
down  was  impossible  and  the  nights  were  spent 
pillowed  up  in  chairs. 

Objective  Symptoms:  The  objective  symp- 
toms are  such  as  would  be  expected  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  condition.  The  motions  whidi 
would  bring  strain  upon  the  weak  part  are 
guarded,  in  the  severe  cases  this  reflex  guarding 
leading  to  great  disability.  It  may  be  impoesible 
without  assistance  to  get  up  or  to  lie  down. 
Stooping  is  alwajrs  made  guardedly  and  in  One 
severe  cases  this  may  be  impossible  unless  the 
knees  are  flexed  and  the  spasm  of  the  hamstring 
muscles  released.  On  standing,  if  the  sacrum 
is  at  all  displaced,  the  lumbar  curve  of  the  sfune 
may  be  obliterated  (Fig.  6)  or  even  revereed; 
the  whole  attitude  being  suggestively  peculiar.  If 
one  side  is  more  involved  than  the  other,  a  maxked 
lateral  deviation  of  the  body  may  be  present 
(Fig.  7),  this  always  being  away  from  the  affected 
joint.  A  slight  degree  of  this  lateral  deviation 
is  very  common. 

Forward  bending,  if  attempted  when  standing 
with  the  knees  straight,  is  limited,  but  is  always 
more  free  if  the  knees  are  flexed,  as  when  sitting. 
In  the  first  position  the  hamstrii^  musclra 
which  are  attached  at  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  are  made  tense,  and  by  causing  sixain 
upon  the  sacro-iliac  articulations  develop  the 
muscular  spasm.  When  the  knees  are  flexed 
the  hamstring  muscles  are  relaxed  and  the 
spinal  motions  can  be  made  more  fireely. 

Lateral  bending  is  usually  somewhat  guarded^ 
and  if  one  side  is  more  involved  than  the  other 
the  motion  will  vary  accordin^y,  always  being 
most  guarded  when  the  nde  chiefly  affected  is 
most  struned. 

It  will  be  foxmd  that  when  the  ■pAvis  is  firmly 
held  all  of  the  motions  are  much  more  free,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  made  passively  so  that  the 
muscular  pull  upon  the  bones  involved  in  these 
articulations  is  relieved.  This  is  of  consideraUe 
importance  in  differentiating  the  linutation  of 
motion  due  to  an  hypertrophic  arthriUc  (oeteo- 
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arthritic)  spinal  process,  in  which  there  may  be 
referred  pains.  In  the  latter  the  limitation 
would  be  constant  and  would  not  change  notice- 
ably with  change  of  position  or  change  of  support. 

The  hip  motions  are  free,  except  as  the  motion 
causes  strain  upon  the  pelvic  articulations.  In 
ih.e  severe  cases  this  may  mean  marked  limita- 
tion, and  in  the  mild  ones  scarcely  any  may  be 
psesent.  Abduction  with  the  thigh  flexed  is 
likely  to  develop  pain,  and  raising  the  leg  with 
the  knee  strai^t  is  almost  always  somewhat 
limited.  In  the  extreme  cases,  with  the  knee 
straight  it  may  not  be  possible  to  flex  the  thigh 
at  all,  the  limitation  in  this  being  due  to  the  spasm 
of  the  hamstring  muscles.  This  same  feature 
was  noted  in  testing  the  spinal  motions,  there 
the  spine  was  moved  upon  the  thigh;  here  the 
leg  is  moved  upon  the  body.  This  hamstring 
spasm  also  gives  rise  to  a  peculiarity  in  gut, 
which  at  times  is  quite  striking.  In  taking  the 
step  the  knee  can  be  drawn  up  without  difiiculty, 
but  as  the  leg  straightens  the  spasm  develops  and 
the  foot  is  drawn  or  almost  jerked  backward,  so 
that  in  the  extxeme  cases  the  foot  may  strike  the 
gTotmd  little  in  advance  of  its  position  when  the 
step  began. 

If  the  symptoms  are  due  to  an  hypertrophic 
arthritic  (osteo-arthritic)  process  or  some  of  the 
inflammatory  prooe»ses  in  the  sacro-iliac  articu- 
lations, the  lessened  use  together  with  the  constant 
nerve  irritation  may  restUt  in  muscular  atrophy 
of  the  buttock  and  leg,  which  can  be  both  felt 
and  measured. 

The  tenderness  over  the  affected  articulation 
is  usually  present  and  in  the  cases  of  simple  re- 
laxation commonly  all  three  articulations  present 
this  feature. 

The  demonstration  of  the  mobility  of  the 
affected  joints  is  possible  in  several  ways.  Forced 
hyperextension  of  the  thighs,  one  at  a  time,  thus 
moving  the  ilia  away  from  the  sacrum,  may  be 
sufficient.  At  other  times  with  the  patient 
standing,  one  hand  is  held  over  the  sacrum  while 
the  pubic  bones  are  held  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  of  the  other  hand.  If  the  patient  now 
raises  first  one  knee  and  then  the  other,  the 
motion  is  often  quite  distinct.  If  the  crests  of 
the  ilia  are  grasped  with  the  two  hands,  the 
thumbs  resting  upon  the  sacrum,  and  the  patient 
raises  the  leg^  as  above,  the  mobility  is  also  often 
apparent.  Another  method  is  to  have  the  pa- 
tient lie  down  and  raise  first  one  leg  and  then 
the  other  with  the  knee  strtdght.  In  doing  this 
there  is  usually  enough  motion  to  be  apparent 
to  ihe  patient  or  to  be  felt  at  the  symphysis.  At 
times  it  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  demonstrate 
motion,  but  in  these  cases  the  fact  that  there  is 
some  lesion  of  the  joint  can  usually  be  deter- 
mined by  some  of  these  movements  causing  strain 
of  the  joints  and  developing  pain  at  the  seat  of 
the  lesion. 

The  demonstration  of  disease  of  any  one  of 
the  joints  can  usually  be  determined  by  the  pain 
produced  by  strain  of  that  joint,  by  the  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  adjacent  to  or  below  the  diseased 
joint,  by  the  attitude  in  standing  or  walking, 


by  the  limitation  of  motion,  and  by  the  local 
tenderness  or  swelling  which  may  be  palpated 
in  the  back  over  the  articulation  or  anteriorly 
through  the  rectum  or  vagina.  The  character 
of  the  disease  will  be  determined  by  the  general 
appearance  of  the  patient  and  the  appearance 
locally;  that  is,  the  presence  or  absence  of  an 
abscess,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  tumor, 
suggesting  a  new  growth,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  same  disease  in  other  joints.  In 
the  hypertrophic  arthritic  process,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  common  form  of  disease  seen  in  the 
sacro-iliac  articulations,  there  almost  always  is 
at  the  same  time  disease  of  the  spine  with  the 
limitation  of  motion  and  other  symptoms  char- 
acteristic of  the  disease  in  that  region. 

Treatment  :  The  treatment  of  these  conditions 
consists  essentially  in  protection  of  the  joints, 
with  previous  replacement  of  the  bones  should 
subluxations  exist.  In  the  severe  cases  complete 
immobilization  with  relief  from  all  strain  is  nec- 
essary, while  in  the  mild  cases  restriction  of  mo- 
tion or  lessening  of  the  strain  may  be  all  that  is 
required.  In  tubercular  disease  and  osteo- 
myelitis it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  remove 
portions  of  the  diseased  bone,  but  with  these 
exceptions  operations  are  not  apps^rently  required 
in  these  pelvic  joint  lesions.  In  planning  the 
treatment  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
volvement of  the  symph3rsis  pubis,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  very  rare  inflammatory  condi- 
tions, is  to  be  considered  as  secondary  to  the 
rdaxation  or  disease  of  the  sacro-iliac  articula- 
tions, and  the  treatment  for  the  anterior  joint 
is  distinctly  secondary  to  the  treatment  of  the 
joints  at  the  back. 

The  treatment  of  the  given  case  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  extent  of  the  lesion  and  the 
nature  of  its  pathology.  If ,  as  is  seen  frequently 
in  the  traumatic  or  relaxed  cases,  the  bones  are 
not  in  correct  apposition,  this  shoula,  of  course, 
be  corrected.  The  malposition  which  has  been 
most  commonly  seen  is  a  true  backward  subluxa- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum.  In  a  few 
cases  the  deformity  and  the  position  of  the  bones 
suggest  either  a  unilateral  subluxation  of  the 
sacrum  backward  away  from  the  ilium  or,  as  has 
seemed  probable  in  one  or  two  cases,  a  displace- 
ment backward  and  also  downward. 

The  correction  of  the  subluxation  may  be 
brought  about  in  several  ways.  At  times  simply 
hyperextending  the  spine  considerably  by  having 
the  patient  lie  with  a  firm  pillow  imder  the  "  hol- 
low of  the  back,"  may,  by  raising  the  lumbar 
spine,  draw  the  sacrum  into  place.  At  other 
times  the  same  thing  may  be  accomplished  by 
having  the  patient  lie  face  downward  with  the 
thighs  and  legs  supported  upon  one  table,  the 
head  and  shoulders  upon  another,  the  body 
hanging  entirely  unsupported  between.  In  this 
position  the  weight  of  the  body  drags  the  spine 
forward,  which  favors  the  replacement  of  the 
sacrum.  If  this  is  successful  the  plaster  jacket 
which  is  to  hold  the  spine  and  the  pelvic  joints 
may  be  applied  before  the  patient  is  moved. 

At  times  more  definite  pressure  over  the  sacrum 
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apparently  is  needed,  and  for  this  the  frame 
(Fig.  8)  which  is  in  \ise  for  the  application  of 
plaster  of  Paris  jackets  in  cases  of  Pott's  disease 
works  admirably.  In  using  this  the  flexible  rods 
(Fig.  8a)  should  be  bent  with  a  sharp  cxirve  low 
down,  so  that  the  greatest  pressure  is  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  sacrum  and  the  low  lumbar 
spine.  In  this  position  the  weight  of  the  body 
tends  to  force  the  sacrum  forward,  with  usually 
sudden  marked  relief  as  the  bones  slip  into  place. 
While  in  this  position  the  plaster  of  Paris  jacket 
should  be  applied,  the  steels  being  incorporated 
and  removed  when  the  jacket  is  thoroughly  hard. 

Occasionally  suspension  or  hyperextension  of 
the  spine  while  standing  may -correct  the  position, 
and  in  one  instance  ether  was  given  to  obtain 
sufficient  muscular  relaxation  to  force  the  sacrum 
into  place. 

After  the  bones  are  once  in  place  in  these  cases, 
they  should  be  held  there  by  means  of  some 
fixed  support,  and  for  this  purpose  the  plaster 
of  Paris  jacket  is  probably  the  b^t.  This  should 
be  fitted  well  down  over  the  buttocks  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  so  that  the  pelvic  bones 
are  really  held.  At  the  top,  the  jacket  should 
be  carried  well  up  the  thorax  in  order  to  hold 
the  spine  hyperextended,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  prevent  the  lower  part  of  the  jacket  from 
riding  up  and  releasing  its  hold  upon  the  pelvis. 

If  the  bones  cannot  be  held  by  the  jacket  alone 
the  plaster  dressing  should  be  carried  down  the 
thigh,  making  a  spica  bandage,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme cases  including  both  thighs.  During  this 
period  the  patient  should,  of  course,  be  kept  in 
bed. 

If  the  case  is  one  of  recent  injury  the  principles 
of  treatment  are  the  same  as  those  applicable 
to  sprain  of  any  of  the  other  joints,  except  that 
from  the  shape  of  the  pelvic  articulations  the 
period  of  complete  fixation  must  be  longer.  Rest 
or  complete  fixation  is  necessary  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  during  this  time  whether  the 
patient  remain  in  bed  or  is  allowed  up  in  a  jacket 
must  be  determined  by  the  symptoms.  After 
this  a  removable  jacket  or  some  form  of  support 
should  be  worn  for  two  or  three  months,  consider- 
able attention  being  paid  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  period  to  exercises  and  massage  in  order  to 
have  the  muscles  of  sufficient  strength  when  the 
supports   are  removed. 

If  the  case  be  one  of  extreme  relaxation  of  the 
ligaments,  recumbency  in  a  jacket  or  some  eqiuva- 
lent  support  may  be  necessary.  This  is  particu- 
larly apt  to  be  needed  in  stout  women  in  whom 
it  is  hard  to  adequately  support  the  bones  when 
they  are  about. 

The  majority  of  cases  do  not  need  actual  re- 
cumbency. In  the  joint  strains  or  the  relaxa- 
tions without  displacement  of  the  bones  which 
represent  the  large  proportion  of  the  total  number 
of  the  cases  some  form  of  support  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  frequently  there  need  be  little 
interruption  in  the  usual  routine  of  life. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  support  which  have 
been  used  to  reUeve  the  strain  upon  these  joints, 
without  question  in  the  most  severe  cases  the 


plaster  of  Piaris  or  the  stiffened  leather  jackets 
are  the  most  satisfactory,  although  in  very  stout 
cases  accurate  pressure  upon  the  pelvic  bones  is 
difficult  to  obtain.  If  a  jacket  is  used  it  should 
be  fitted  well  down  over  the  trochanters,  so  that 
the  pelvis  is  really  held.  Ordinarily  the  beet 
position  for  the  apphcation  of  the  jacket  is  with 
the  patient  stan(Ung  and  the  arms  rused  about 
shoulder  high,  the  hands  holding  some  support, 
the  lumbar  spine  being  at  the  same  time  moder- 
ately hyperextended. 

In  case  these  are  not  considered  advisable,  a 
spring  steel  back  brace  may  be  sufficient  (Fig.  9), 
the  uprights  being  fitted  in  well  at  the  bottom 
so  that  firm  pressure  is  made  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  sacrum. 

At  other  times  in  women  a  wide  webbing  belt 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  corsets,  and  kept  from 
wrinkling  by  the  insertion  of  light  steels,  ^ves 
enough  pelvic  support  to  reUeve  sjrmptoms.  In 
men  the  same  principle  can  be  used  by  making  a 
low  corset  out  of  the  webbing  used  for  the  belt. 
Such  belts  can  be  made  more  efficacious  by  attach- 
ing a  6rm  pad  in  the  back  so  as  to  make  jvessure 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum. 

In  many  of  the  cases  much  relief  has  been  ob- 
tained by  using  woven  elastic  tnmks,  fitted  about 
each  thigh,  and  then  about  the  buttocks  (Fig.  10). 
These  are  laced  or  buckled,  so  that  the  pressure 
may  be  controlled,  and  represent  one  of  the  meet 
reUable  of  the  various  supports. 

Another  support  and  one  which  has  probably 
been  more  satisfactory  than  any  other,  except 
possibly  the  elastic  trunks,  has  been  devised 
(Osgood),  and  is  pictured  in  Fig.  11.  It  consists 
of  a  sacrM  pad  to  which  a  spring  steel  crib  is 
attached.  The  ends  of  the  crib  curve  backward, 
and  to  these  wide  webbing  belts  are  attached, 
which,  when  fastened  in  front,  because  of  the  curve 
in  the  crib  part  of  the  brace,  crowd  the  sacral 
pad  firmly  against  the  upper  half  of  the  sacrum. 
The  brace  is  kept  in  place  by  attaching  it  to  the 
corsets  by  means  of  steels,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
and  these  not  only  hold  the  brace  down,  but, 
by  steadying  the  lumbar  spine,  at  the  sanoe  time 
lessen  the  tendency  to  strain  the  sacro-iliac  joints. 
In  order  to  keep  the  brace  in  place  when  sitting 
a  narrow  strap  is  attached  at  the  base  of  the  crib, 
which  is  tightened  when  the  thighs  are  flexed 
and  prevents  the  brace  from  springing  away 
from  the  body.  This  brace,  in  connection  with 
the  elastic  trunks  in  the  severe  cases,  has  given 
relief  when  either  alone  was  not  satisfactory. 

In  certain  cases,  and  naturally  these  are  the 
cases  of  acute  strain  or  injury,  strapping  of  the 
back  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  gives  mudi 
relief.  The  strips  should  extend  from  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  ilium  on  one  side  to  a  similar 
point  upon  the  other  side,  and  these  should  be 
carried  up  and  down  until  the  buttock  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  lumbar  spine  are  covered.  Tlie 
dressing  at  times  is  more  satisfactory  if  a  pad  of 
felt  is  put  under  it  to  make  pressure  over  the 
sacrum.  If  such  a  dressing  is  used  it  should  be 
reapplied  after  four  or  five  da}^. 

In  planning  reUef  for  these  patients  it  is  to  be 
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Flo.  1.  Sacro-iliac  articulntions  with  bones  in  place. 


Fio.  2.  Sacro-iliac  articulations  with  the  sacrum  slightly 
tilted  shoning  the  separation  of  the  iliac  at  the  pubis  as  well  as 
at  the  back. 


Fio.  3.     Hypertrophic   arthritis    of  spine  and   sacro-iliac 
articulations  with  fusion  of  both  of  these  pelvic  joints. 


Fig.  4.   Hypertrophic  arthritis,  showing  the  fusion   of  one  sacro-iliac  articulation,  the 
other  one  (the  left)  being  freely  movable. 
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Fig.  5.  Articulated  pelvU  with  the  sacrum  tilted  backward 
at  the  top  the  nurmal  amount,  nhowing  the  expowd  edge  of  the 
iliac  portion  of  the  articulation  over  which  the  lumbo-fiacral 
cord  passtes. 


Fro.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  9. 
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Flo.  10. 


Fio.  12.  —  Sacral  brace  applied. 


Tio.  11.  —  Sacral  brace. 
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lemembered  that  some  form  of  support  for  the 
bones  during  recumbency  is  of  quite  as  much 
importance  as  that  for  ambulatory  use,  the  night 
pain  being  often  the  most  severe.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  firm  pillow  under  the  hollow  of  the  back 
is  frequently  sufficient,  and  this  should  be  used 
under  the  side  if  the  position  is  changed  from 
the  back.  The  strfdn  upon  the  back  is  also 
lessened,  because  of  the  effect  upon  the  ham- 
string muscles,  by  using  a  small  pillow  under  the 
knees. 

At  other  times  the  elastic  webbing  trunks  g^ve 
great  reUef  for  night  support,  while  in  some  of 
the  extreme  cases  plaster  of  Paris  beds,  fitted  so 
that  the  back,  sacrum,  buttocks,  and  thighs,  arc 
all  supported,  are  used. 

Considering  the  fact  that  in  women  the  sub- 
Ixixation  of  the  joints  has  been  so  much  associated 
with  conditions  of  congestion  of  the  pelvic  organs, 
such  as  menstruation  and  pregnancy,  it  was 
considered  advisable  in  certain  persistent  trouble- 
some cases  to  have  existing  patholo^cal  pelvic 
conditions  corrected  before  the  joint  lesion  was 
treated.  In  one  of  these  a  fibroid  tumor  of  the 
uterus  was  removed  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  In  another  a  plastic  operation  was 
performed  by  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds  upon  the 
cervix  and  perineum,  hoping  that  in  the  better 
subinvolution,  the  pelvic  jomts  would  also  be- 
come more  firm.  In  both  of  these  cases  improve- 
ment of  the  joint  condition  seemed  to  develop 
more  rapidly  than  before  the  operation,  but  so 
few  cases  can,  of  course,  only  be  suggestive.  Such 
a  procedure,  however,  seems  reasonable  to  the 
writers,  and  that  this  or  any  other  form  of  treat- 
ment which  serves  to  bring  about  more  normal 
conditions  of  the  pelvic  circulation  should  be 
tried  for  the  definite  purpose  of  at  the  same  time 
improving  the  circulation  in  th6  pelvic  articula- 
tions and  consequently  adding  to  their  stability. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  treatment  in 
a  ^ven  case  depends  upon  many  things.  In  a 
wreni^  or  strain  without  much  displacement  of 
the  bones,  strapping  for  three  or  four  weeks  fol- 
lowed by  a  corset  belt  for  a  few  weeks  longer  may 
be  all  that  is  necessary.  If  the  condition  still 
represents  an  injury,  only  more  severe,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  kept  up  for  a  longer  period,  the 
duration  and  the  completeness  of  the  fixation 
depending  upon  the  severity  of  the  injury.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  in  such  cases  that 
as  the  sacrum  and  ilia  are  held  in  place  almost 
entirely  by  ligaments  without  bone  sockets  or 
other  supports,  the  treatment  in  lesions  of  these 
joints  should  be  continued  for  a  considerably 
longer  time  than  in  other  articulations  where 
the  ligamentoiis  support  is  less  important. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  due 
to  hypertrophic  arthritis,  tuberculosis,  or  inflam- 
matory processes,  the  condition  in  these  articu- 
lations should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  like  condition  in  any  other  joints. 

In  the  relaxed  cases  associated  with  pregnancy 
the  patient  may  be  allowed  up  with  the  support 
on  three  weeks  after  delivery,  and  the  support 
should  be  worn  until  two  or  three  menstrual 


periods,  if  the  mother  is  not  nursing,  have  passed 
without  trouble.  If  nursing  prevents  the  menstru- 
ation, the  support  should  be  worn  for  at  least 
three  months. 

In  some  of  the  relaxed  cases  associated  with 
menstruation  without  pregnancy  or  which  are 
part  of  a  general  relaxation  it  may  be  necessary 
to  wear  some  form  of  support  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

In  the'cases  in  which  the  weakness  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  menstruation,  or  in  which  the  weak- 
ness has  followed  pregnancy  and  gone  on  un- 
treated, it  seems  probable  that  in  caae  pregnancy 
should  occur  and  the  bones  were  properly  sup- 
ported during  that  period,  that  benefit  rather  than 
injury  would  result.  The  acute  congestion  of 
tl^  joints  occurring  at  such  a  time  should  act, 
as  acute  congestion  in  other  chronic  joint  condi- 
tions acts,  to  stimulate  more  complete  and  more 
rapid  repair. 

The  following  cases  are  reported  as  illustrative 
of  different  types  of  pelvic  joint  disease,  and  their 
behavior  under  treatment. 

UOuUnxHvt  eMM  wiU  foUov  in  Vu  next  it«m6«r.) 

♦ 

A    CASE   OF    FOREIGN    BODY   IN    THE 
ESOPHAGUS.* 

BT  A.  OOOUOOB,  JB..  II.D.,  XMrlON. 

The  following  case  is  briefly  reported  as  show- 
ing a  unique  expedient  adopted  in  connection 
with  Eallian's  straight  tubes  for  the  removal  of 
a  safety  pin  from  the  esophagus. 

M.  H.,  a  woman,  twenty  years  old,  was  admitted  to 
the  Ma^achusetta  General  Hospital  Nov.  10,  1904, 
from  the  Clonvaleacent  Home,  where  she  had  been 
under  observation  for  hystaia.  Dr.  Beach,  in  whose 
service  die  was  admitted,  kindly  turned  the  case  over 
to  me.  Fourteen  hours  before  admission  she  had  acci- 
dentally swallowed  a  large '  safety  pin.  She  com- 
plainedof  a  "  sticking  pain,  especially  on  deep  inroira- 
tion,  in  the  region  of  the  thoracic  vertebrte.  X-ray 
showed  the  pin  open,  point  up,  about  4  cm.  above  the 
transmammary  line,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median 
line  on  the  same  level  as  the  pain  in  the  back.    The 


patient  was  etherized  and  althou^  the  pin  was  seen 
throu^  the  esophagoscope  and  seized  by  the  head, 
the  point  was  fimly  pinned  into  the  esophageal  wall. 
The  operation  was  abandoned,  as  the  patient  did  not 
take  ether  well  and  I  was  afraid  of  pushing  the  pin  into 
the  stomach  with  the  incomplete  set  of  instruments  on 
hand.  Two  days  later  she  was  again  etherized  and  put 
into  the  Rose  portion.  With  Erstein's  autoscope, 
the  pyriform  sinus  was  brought  into  view.  A  tube 
made  in  the  meantime  after  Killian's  pattern,  and  13 
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cm.  in  diameter  was  threaded  on  to  an  esophageal  gum 
elastic  bou^e.  The  boxigie  was  passed  under  control 
of  sight  into  the  esophagus,  the  tube  was  passed  over 
it,  the  bougie  withdrawn  and  the  end  of  the  tube  carried 
t^  inches  from  the  teeth  into  the  esopliagus.  The 
head  of  the  pin  then  came  into  view,  and  during  inspira- 
tion the  walls  of  the  esophagus  opened  up  momentarily 
showing  the  whole  pin.  The  head  of  the  pin  was  seized 
with  lullian's  forceps  through  the  tube.  The  point 
was  firmly  imbedded,  and  it  was  detached  by  push- 
ing the  whole  pin  downwards,  but  on  attempts  at 
-removal,  the  pomt  immediately  caught  in  the  esopha- 
geal wall.  Before  the  operation.  Dr.  Mosher  had  sug- 
gested and  made  an  ingenious  device  for  closing  the 
pin  in  situ.  This  consisted  of  a  metal  ring,  13  cm.  in 
diameter,  attached  by  the  border  at  a  right  angle  to  a 
stiff  wire  shaft.  This  was  passed  down  the  esophagus 
outside  the  tube,  and  the  ring  passed  over  the  hinge 
of  the  safety  pin.  The  pin  was  then  forcibly  pushed 
down  into  the  ring  and  was  thereby  shut  up,  the  point 
and  head  being  brought  nearly  together.  The  pin 
was  then  extracted  engaged  in  the  ring.  The  light 
used  was  at  first  the  electric  head  lamp,  but  as  this 
became  hot  it  was  discarded,  and  reflected  light  with 
a  head  mirror  substituted.  The  patient  complained 
of  pain  in  swallowing  for  a  few  days,  but  this  soon 
disappeared  and  she  was  discharged  well  on  Nov.  19, 
and  is  well  at  the  present  time. 

In  my  experience  the  passing  of  Killian's  tubes 
into  the  trachea  and  esophagus  presents  no  great 
difficulties.  With  Kirstein's  autoscope  the  aryte- 
noids and  pyriform  sinus  are  brought  into  view, 
and  the  tube  pa.ssed  into  the  larynx  or  esophagus 
under  direct  inspection  of  the  eye.  I  have  found 
the  older  model  of  autoscope  with  a  hood  to  press 
back  upon  the  upper  teeth  and  lip  convenient 
and  easily  handled.  When  the  tube  has  entered 
the  trachea  or  esophaous  the  hood  is  removed 
and  the  autoscope  withdrawn.  As  the  trachea 
and  bronchi  stand  open  the  field  may  be  seen  for 
a  considerable  distance  ahead  of  the  tube.  In 
the  esophagus  the  walls  are  collapsed  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  push  the  tube  by  the  foreign 
body  without  seeing  it.  During  inspiration, 
however,  a  certain  amount  of  air  enters  through 
the  tube  and  the  walls  of  the  esophagus  momen- 
tarily separate,  enou^  to  aid  materially  in  the 
search.  The  illumin&tion  may  be  either  by 
reflected  light  from  a  head  mirror  or  by  a  special 
electric  lamp  on  the  forehead,  or  attached  to  the 
,  -tfpper  end  of  the  tube,  or  carried  down  the  tube 
to  its  farther  end.  The  former  is  easier  to  obtain 
and  generally  gives  a  more  even  light.  Its 
great  disadvantage  lies  in  the  necessity  of  adjust- 
ing it  for  every  movement.  The  electric  lights 
require  apparatus  liable  to  get  out  of  order  and 
to  become  hot,  but  when  they  work  well  they 
are  very  satisfactory. 

It  is  important  to  have  proper  instruments 
at  hand  to  extract  the  foreign  body  after  it  is 
found.  Nothing  is  more  tantalizing  than  to  have 
your  quarry  in  full  sight  and  not  be  able  to  reach 
it  or  hold  it.  I  have  used  the  extracting  forceps 
of  KiUian  successfully,  but  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  difficulty  in  controlling  the  movements 
of  the  grasping  blades.  I  have,  therefore,  devised 
a  similar  instrument  in  which  the  operator's 
hand  is  out  of  the  line  of  the  axis  of  vision.         I 


Limiting  myself  to  the  esophagus,  I  believe 
that  few  foreign  bodies,  unless  they  have  beeome 
very  firmly  attached  to  the  walls,  will  fail  to  be 
found  by  these  tubes  and  removed  if  they  can  be 
grasped.  Not  only  for  foreign  bodies  but  for 
other  conditions  which  suggest  themselves  the 
esophagoscope  is  applicable. 

A  general  anesthetic  is  not  necessarily  required. 
The  whole  length  of  the  esophagus  may  some- 
times be  explored  with  no  more  discoinf<Ht  to 
the  patient  than  is  involved  in  passing  a  \argt 
probang.  If  a  general  anesthetic  is  used  it 
is  well  to  give  atropia  subcutaneously  and  to 
cocainize  the  pharynx.  This  is  important  in 
case  the  trachea  is  to  be  explored,  to  Himinial^ 
the  danger  of  respiratory  shock.  Secretions 
may  be  removed  by  absorbent  cotton  on  a  carrier 
through  the  tube  or  by  a  special  pump. 


CONSERVATIVE  OPERATION  ON  THE  OVARIES 
AND  TUBES:  ANALYSIS  OF  NINETY  CASES. 

BT  R.  O.  WADaWOITH,  M.D.,  BOVtON, 

AMtrioiK  Swrgton  to  Oal-PatiemU,  Free  UrnpikU  /or  Wamm. 

That  conservatism  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
of  the  ovaries  and  tubes  is  now  firmly  established 
and  widely  practised  is  amply  shown  by  the  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  literature  on  the  subject 
which  has  appeared  in  the  last  few  years.  Many 
convincing  papers  have  been  published  showing 
the  vastly  better  results  which  have  been  attuned 
by  an  effort  to  save  to  the  patient  not  only  healthy 
organs  which  were  formeriy  sacrificed  but  even 
healthy  fragments  of  partially  diseased  ovaries 
and  tubes.  It  is,  therefore,  not  my  purpose  to 
offer  an  argument  in  favor  of  conservatiam.  But 
even  if  a  certain  operation  or  operative  policy 
is  firmly  established,  the  collection  and  classifying 
of  the  {^ter>histories  in  large  series  of  cases  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  as  it  is  only  by  the  study  oi 
results  obtained  by  many  different  operattxs  in 
a  very  lai^  number  of  cases  that  a  true  idea  of 
its  merits  and  defects  can  be  obtained,  -and  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  add  such  a  oolleetion 
to  the  many  which  have  already  appeared. 

Of  the  cases  who  have  undergone  conservative 
operation  on  the  ovaries  or  tubes  at  the  Free 
Hospital  for  Women,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
the  after-histories  in  ninety.  The  work  of  many 
different  surgeons  and  in  consequence  some  minor 
differences  in  technique  are  represented  in  tlus 
series,  and  for  that  reason  it  oStm  a  broader  basis 
for  conclusions  than  would  be  the  case  were  the 
work  of  only  one  operator  represented.  All 
cases  on  whom  any  operation  on  the  ovaries  and 
tubes  was  performed,  short  of  their  eom|dete 
removal,  have  been  taken,  and  all  grades  of  pbstic 
surgery  are  included.  Under  the  term  "  resection 
of  the  ovary  "  I  have  included  puncture  of  cystic 
folUcles  with  or  without  suture. 

One  ovary  was  resected  in  22  cases,  one  ovary 
removed  in  42,  one  ovary  removed  ami  the  other 
resected  in  12,  both  ovaries  resected  in  8,  one  or 
both  ovaries  suspended  in  5.  One  tube  was 
resected  in  5  cases,  one  tube  removed  In  23,  one 
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tube  removed  and  other  resected  in  4,  both  tubes 
resected  in  1,  and  one  or  both  tub»  simply  freed 
from  adhesions  in  12.  In  52  cases  the  uterus 
was  retroyerted  and  was  replaced  by  ventral 
suspension  in  40,  and  by  intra-abdominal  short- 
ening of  the  roimd  ligaments  in  12.  In  19  cases 
laceration  of  the  cervix  or  perineimt  was  repaired. 

In  only  3  cases  was  there  a  definite  history  of 
gonorrhea.  In  7  others  the  history  and  findings 
at  operation  were  suggestive  of  such  a  previous 
condition,  but  there  was  no  definite  statement 
to  that  effect.  In  the  remaining  80  cases  this 
element  was  entirely  lacking. 

The  average  age  is  a  little  over  thirty  years, 
the  yoimgest  being  eighteen  and  the  oldest  fifty. 
Twenty-four  were  single  and  66  married,  and  of 
the  latter,  55  had  borne  one  or  more  children 
previous  to  operation. 

The  interval  since  operation  varies  from  one  to 
fourteen  years.  The  series  could  have  been  con- 
siderably increased  had  cases  who  have  been  heard 
from  less  than  a  year  but  more  than  six  .months 
after  operation  been  included,  but  I  have  been 
unwilling  to  do  this,  believing  that  a  fair  estimate 
of  results  in  such  operations  cannot  be  obtained 
in  less  than  one  year. 

The  after-histories  have  been  obtained  with  a 
very  few  exceptions  by  means  of  a  set  of  questions 
which  the  patients  have  answered  through  the 
mail.  For  this  reason  I  am  unable  to  report  the 
anatomical  results  except  in.  those  cases  who 
have  undergone  secondary  operation;  but  other- 
wise a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  end  result  has, 
I  believe,  been  obtained. 

In  the  classification  of  symptomatic  results  I 
have  grouped  the  cases  under  three  heads:  cured, 
relieved  and  not  relieved.  Under  the  first  are 
included  only  those  eases  who  have  reported 
complete  relief  of  all  symptoms  without  qualifi- 
cation, and  under  the  third,  those  cases  who  have 
reported  no  relief  of  any  kind.  The  cases  which 
have  been  grouped  under  the  head  of  relieved 
vary  very  considerably  in  the  amount  of  reUef 
obtfuned,  but  all  consider  themselves  better  than 
before  operation.  In  regard  to  these  it  should 
be  remembered  that,  as  the  data  have  been  ob- 
tained only  through  the  written  statements  of 
the  patients,  it  has  been  impossible  to  allow  for 
the  personal  equation.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  there  are  many  cases  in  whom  everything 
that  could  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  operation 
has  been  accomplished  but  in  whom  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  work  too  soon  or  the  existence  of 
worries  and  cares  at  home  or  a  neurasthenic 
temperament  have  been  responsible  for  the  lack 
of  complete  relief. 

Taking  the  series  as  a  whole,  51%  have  been 
cured,  35.5%  relieved  and  13.5%  not  relieved. 
In  52  of  the  90  cases,  however,  retroversion  of 
the  uterus  was  corrected  and  in  many  of  them 
lacerations  repured.  These  cases  should  be 
considered  as  a  separate  group  since  in  them  the 
symptomatic  result  is  only  in  part  due  to  the 
operations  on  the  appendages.  Of  these  52  cases 
then,  48%  have  been  cured,  36.5%  relieved,  and 
15.5%  not  relieved;  while  of  the  lenuuning  38 


cases,  in'whom  the  appendages  only  were  diseased, 
55.5%  have  been  cured,  34%  relieved  and  10.5% 
not  relieved. 

That  the  Qases  in  whom  multiple  operations 
are  necessary  should  show  a  higher  percentage 
of  failure  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  more 
extensive  surgical  interference  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  these  cases 
the  symptomatology  is  usually  of  longer  duration 
and  of  greater  severity. 

Of  the  12  cases  in  whom  there  was  no  relief,  5 
were  operated  a  second  time,  four  months  to  two 
years  later.    These  I  shall  speak  of  again. 

Of  the  seven  remaining  cases,  the  first,  thirty-two 
years  old  and  unmarried,  had  complained  of  d3r8inenor- 
rhea,  backache  and  menorrhagia  for  eighteen  months. 
Dudley's  operation  for  anteflexion,  although  anatomi- 
cally successful,  gave  no  relief,  and  eight  months  later 
the  abdomen  was  opened  for  enlargement  of  the  left 
ovary,  which  was  not  present  at  the  time  of  the  first 
operation.  The  ovary  was  found  to  be  cystic  and  was  re- 
sected. Three  small  uterine  fibroids  and  the  appendix, 
\*hich,  however,  appeared  to  be  normal,  were  also 
removed.    One  year  later  there  was  no  relief. 

The  second  case,  twenty-five  years  old  and  unmarried, 
had  suffered  from  severe  pelvic  symptoms  for  sixteen 
months,  coming  on  without  apparent  cause  and  also 
severe  djrsmenorrhea  since  the  periods  began.  Ihe 
uterus  was  retroverted  but  the  ovaries  and  tub«  were 
normal  except  for  a  slight  cyst  in  the  right  ovary. 
This  was  punctured  but  not  sutured  and  the  uterus 
suspended.  Six  and  one-half  years  later,  she  reports 
no  unprovement.  She  has  been  married  but  has  not 
become  pregnant. 

The  third  case,  twenty-nine  years  old  and  unmarried, 
had  had  severe  backache  and  right  sided  pain  for  four 
years,  which  kept  her  from  work.  The  utero-sacral 
ligaments  having  been  stretched  under  ether  five 
months  before  without  relief,  the  left  ligament  was 
divided  through  the  vagina,  and  the  abdomen  then 
opened.  The  right  ovary  was  prolapsed  and  was  re- 
placed by  puckering  the  ovarian  ligament,  the  uterus 
being  suspended  to  the  anterior  wall.  Two  years  later 
there  was  no  improvement  and  examination  showed 
that  the  right  ovary  was  again  prolapsed,  the  uterus, 
however,  being  in  good  position  and  the  left  i4>pendage8 
normal. 

The  foiu^h  case,  twenty-nine  years  old  and  married, 
had  complained  of  increasing  pelvic  pain  for  ten  years. 
Operation  showed  adhesions  about  the  left  ovary  and 
tube.  These  were  broken  up  and  the  ovary  resected, 
retroversion  being  corrected  by  shortening  the  round 
ligaments.  The  right  ovaiy  and  tube  were  normal. 
Five  years  later,  she  considers  herself,  if  anything, 
worse  than  before  operation. 

In  the  fifth  case,  the  symptoms  dated  from  a  mis- 
carriage, evidently  followed  by  infection,  seven  years 
before.  Both  ovaries  and  tubes  were  adherent  behind 
the  uterus.  The  left  ovary  was  C3rstic  and  was  removed 
with  its  tube,  and  the  uterus  replaced  by  shortening 
the  round  Ugaments.  The  right  ovary  and  tube  were 
normal.  Three  years  later  she  reports  no  relief,  her 
present  symptoms  being  evidently  due  to  adhesions. 

The  sixth  case,  nineteen  years  old  and  unmarried, 
had  had  severe  pelvic  pain  for  only  four  weeks.  Opera- 
tion was  performed  through  the  posterior  vaginal 
vault.  The  left  appendages  were  normal.  On  the 
right  the  ovary  and  tube  were  buried  in  a  mass  of  adhe- 
sions. This  was  tied  off  with  catgut  and  removed 
en  Moc  and  the  wound  drained  with  iodoform  gauze. 
The  convalescence  was  delayed  by  the  necessity  of 
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draining  a  necrotic  cicatrix  behind  the  cervix.  A  year 
and  a  half  later  the  patient  reports  herself  worse  than 
before.  If  the  appendix  was  the  origin  of  the  inflam- 
matory condition  in  this  case,  which  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  tiie  symptoms  liad  been  present  only  four 
weeks  and  that  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis  only  was 
involved,  the  continued  presence  of  this  organ,  which 
it  was  of  course  impossible  to  remove  throu^  the 
vagina,  would  account  for  the  persistence  of  s3nntiptoms. 
Had  the  abdominal  route  been  chosen,  it  is  at  least 
probi^le  that  a  better  result  would  have  been  obtained. 
The  last  case  had  had  severe  backache  and  left-sided 
pain  for  eight  years  following  instrumental  delivery 
of  her  &8t  and  only  child.  The  uterus  was  retroverted 
and  adherent;  there  being  also  extensive  adhesions 
about  the  ovaries  and  tub«s.  These  were  separated, 
a  cyst  in  the  left  ovary  punctxu^d  and  the  uterus 
replaced  by  shortening  the  round  ligaments.  She 
was  discharged  as  cured  in  about  three  weeks,  but  two 
weeks  later  died  at  the  Frost  Hospital  in  Chelsiea.  The 
diagnosis  was  general  peritonitis.  Inquiry  at  the 
hospital  shows  that  no  history  was  obtained  as  the 
patient  was  comatose  when  brought  in,  and  died  in  a 
few  hours.  TTiere  was  no  autopsy,  but  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  gut  had  been  injured  during  the  separa- 
tion of  adhesions  and  that  perforation  occurred. 

The  frequency  with  which  a  secondary  opera- 
tion becomes  necessary  after  the  conservative 
treatment  of  ovarian  or  tubal  disease  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  different  observers.  Po- 
lak  found  that  secondary  operation  waa  nefcessary 
in  13%  in  a  series  of  161  cases.  Coe  found  it 
necessary  in  over  5%,  but  does  not  give  the 
number  of  cases  on  which  his  conclusion  is  based. 
Manton,in  53  patients,  performed  a  second  opera- 
tion in  3,  about  6%.  Burrage  reports  4  secon- 
dary operations  in  a  series  of  85  cases  but  in  4 
more  a  second  operation  would  have  been  done 
had  the  patients  consented,  so  that  his  percent- 
age should  be  reckoned  at  9.5%.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Palmer  Dudley,  in  his  analysis  of 
2,168  cases,  published  about  a  year  ago,  gives 
.  no  figures  on  this  point,  as  this  is  by  far  the  largest 
series  that  has  yet  been  reported. 

In  this  series,  15  cases,  or  16§%,  have  had  a 
second  operation.  In  13  of  these  there  was 
recurrence  of  cystic  disease  in  a  resected  ovary 
or  its  appearance  in  the  ovary  which  was  normal 
at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  other  for  cystic 
disease.  In  5  of  these  13  cases,  however,  retro- 
version which  had  been  corrected  at  the  first 
operation  had  recurred  and  formed  one  of  the 
indications  for  operation.  In  the  other  two 
cases,  tubal  disease  which  had  not  been  present 
at  the  first  operation,  had  developed. 

A  review  of  these  cases  shows  that  in  2,  one 
ovary  was  normal  and  the  other  was  resected. 
The  second  operation  was  performed  fifteen 
months  and  five  years  later,  respectively,  and  in 
each  case  both  ovaries  were  found  to  be  cystic. 

In  six  cases  one  ovary  was  removed  for  cjretic 
degeneration,  the  other  being  normal.  In  all 
of  them  the  remaining  ovary  was  found  to  be 
c)T5tic,  at  the  second  operation  which  was  per- 
formed nine  months  to  five  years  later.  One 
of  these  cases  is  worthy  of  reporting.  A  dermoid 
cyst  of  the  right  ovary  was  removed  and  the 
round    ligaments    shortened    for    retroversion. 


The  condition  of  the  left  ovary  was  not  recorded 
at  this  time.  Nine  months  later,  the  retroversion 
having  recurred,  the  round  ligiunents  were  agun 
shortened,  and  several  cysts  in  the  remaining 
ovary  were  punctured.  Six  months  after  this, 
the  retroversion  having  again  recurred,  the  abdo- 
men was  opened  for  the  third  time.  The  ovary 
was  again  cystic  and  was  resected  and  sutured 
with  catgut,  the  uterus  being  suspended.  Two 
years  later  a  ten-pound  baby  was  bom.  This 
case  is  a  good  example  of  the  benefit  of  conser- 
vatism. ^ 

In  5  cases'^  both  ovaries  being  cystic,  one  was 
removed  and  the  other  resected.  The  sectMid 
operation  was  performed  nine  months  to  three 
and. one-half  years  later  and  in  each  case  the 
remuning  ovary  was  cystic.  In  4  of  these  5 
cases,  there  was  very  slight  and  temporary  or  no 
relief  after  the  first  operation.  In  two  of  them 
extensive  adhesions  had  been  divided  and  had 
recurred.  One  case  considered  herself  cured  for 
two  and  one-half  years,  when  she  was  kicked  in 
the  abdomen  by  a  horse.  This  accident  was 
immediately  followed  by  bloody  diarrhea  for 
three  days,  recurring  every  two  or  three  weeks 
for  a  year,  when  the  second  operation  was  per- 
formed. Extensive  intestinal  adhesions  were 
divided  and  the  remaining  ovary,  which  was 
considerably  enlarged,  resected.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  patient  had  been  free  from  symp- 
toms for  over  two  .years  after  the  first  operation, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  recurrence  of  the  cjrstie 
degeneration  was  directly  dependent  on  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  nutrition  of  the  ovary  from  the 
adhesions  about  it  and  that  had  the  accident  not 
occurred,  no  further  trouble  would  have  been 
experienced. 

Of  the  2  remfdning  cases,  in  one,  both  ovaries 
were  cystic,  but  only  one  was  removed,  the  other 
being  let  alone.  The  round  ligaments  were 
shortened  for  retroversion.  Four  months  later, 
she  was  operated  on  at  the  Massachusette  General 
Hospital,  the  remaining  ovary  being  removed 
and  the  uterus  suspended. 

In  the  other  case  the  uterus  was  retroverted 
and  both  ovaries  and  tubes  prolapsed  and  adherent 
behind  the  fundus.  The  adhesions  were  sepa- 
rated and  the  left  tube  resected,  leaving  about  two 
inches,  the  right  tube  not  being  interfered  ^th, 
although  it  was  somewhat  thickened.  The  uterus 
was  replaced  by  puckering  the  round  ligaments. 
The  condition  of  the  ovaries  was  not  recorded. 
For  six  months  there  was  relief,  but  then  the 
same  symptoms  recurred.  The  second  operation, 
just  a  year  after  the  first,  showed  retroversion, 
right  hydrosalpinx  and  a  cystic  ri^t  ovary. 
The  right  tube  and  ovary  were  removed,  adhe- 
sions about  the  stump  of  the  left  tube  and  ovary 
separated,  and  the  uterus  suspended.  The 
patient  gave  a  history  of  exposure  to  infection 
before  the  first  operation,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  necessity  for  a  second  operation  finds 
its  cause  in  a  similar  exposure.  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  subsequent  history. 

It  is  of  interest  to  consider  those  cases  in 
whom  secondary  operation  was  necessitated  by 
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the  reappearance  of  cystic  disease  in  the  ovaries 
in  connection  with  the  other  cases  in  whom 
similar  pathological  conditions  in  the  ovaries 
were  present. 

Thus  in  64  cases  in  whom  one  ovary  was  normal 
and  the  other  was  either  resected  or  removed 
for  cystic  disease,  7  or  11  %  have  come  to  second 
operation,  while  in  20  cases  in  whom  both  ovaries 
were  cystic,  and  part  of  one  or  both  were  saved, 
6  or  30  %  have  had  a  second  operation. 

In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy  after 
operation,  several  factors  must  be  considered  as 
in  themselves  precluding  the  possibility  of  such 
an  occurrence.  Thus,  those  cases  in  whom  sub- 
sequent oophorectomy  or  hysterectomy  was  per- 
formed, as  also  those  who  have  become  widows 
or  have  remained  single  must  be  excluded.  More- 
over, in  patients  over  forty-five  years  of  age, 
pregnancy  is  so  unlikely  to  occur  that  they  may 
also  be  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
have  married  since  operation  must  be  added. 

Allowing  then,  for  the  cases  to  whom  these 
factors  apply,  there  are  64  in  whom  there  was  a 
poesibility  of  future  pregnancy.  Of  these,  17 
or  26.5%  have  become  pregnant,  13  or  20% 
haying  a  normal  delivery  at  term,  and  4  one  or 
more  miscarriages. 

In  12  of  the  17  cases,  one  normal  ovary  and 
tube  was  left,  while  the  other  ovary  was  either 
resected  or  removed.  In  three  of  them  retro- 
version of  the  uterus  was  also  corrected  and  in 
one  the  cervix  and  perineum  repaired.  Of  these 
12  oases,  2  have  been  married  since  operation,  and 
one  had  been  married  two  years  but  had  not  been 
pr^nant.  The  other  9  had  all  had  children 
before  operation. 

In  3  of  the  remaining  5  cases,  one  ovary  was 
removed  and  the  other  resected.  All  had  had 
children  before  operation. 

One  of  them  is  the  case  already  described  as 
having  had  a  dermoid  cyst  of  one  ovary  removed 
and  the  other  resected  twice. 

In  the  second  case,  the  uterus  was  curetted 
and  the  cervix  and  perineum  removed.  The 
right  ovary  was  then  removed,  numerous  cysts 
in  the  other  pimctured  and  the  ovary  sutured  to 
the  fundus,  the  round  ligament  being  shortened 
for  retroversion.  Normal  delivery  occurred  three 
years  later. 

The  third  case  is  of  especial  interest.  One 
ovary  was  removed  with  its  tube  and  a  large  cyst 
excised  from  the  other,  the  remaining  tube  being 
normal.  Five  years  later,  well  developed  twins, 
weighing  8  and  9  pounds,  were  bom. 

■  Of  the  remaining  two  cases,  one  was  delivered 
at  term,  sixteen  months  after  both  ovaries  had 
been  resected  and  the  uterus  suspended.  In 
this  case  the  pregnancy  began  about  seven  months 
after  operation. 

The  last  case  gave  a  history  of  gonorrhea  four 
years  before  operation.  The  uterus  was  retro- 
verted  and  adherent,  the  right  tube  being  pro- 
lapsed and  adherent  behind  it.  This  tube  was 
removed,  the  right  ovary  sutured  to  the  fundus 
and  the  uterus  suspended.  The  condition  of 
the  left  ovary  and  tube  was  not  stated.    Two  and 


one-half  years  later  the  patient  was  delivered  at 
term. 

,  In  considering  these  cases  of  subsequent  preg- 
nancy it  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  those  who  YoA 
borne  children  before  operation  28%  became 
pregnant  afterwards,  while  of  those  married 
women  who  had  been  sterile  before  operation,  less 
than  10%  became  pregnant. 

A  summary  of  the  results  embodied  in  this 
report  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Considering  the  cases  together  without  regard 
to  the  extent  or  multiplicity  of  operation,  partial 
or  complete  symptomatic  relief  has  been  obtained 
in  86.6%.  Multiple  operations  give  less  good 
results  as  a  whole  than  operations  on  the  appen- 
dages alone,  there  being  half  again  as  large  a 
percentage  of  failures  in  the  former  class. 

When  both  ovaries  are  cystic  and  part  of  one 
or  both  are  saved,  the  chance  of  secondary  opera- 
tion for  recurrence  of  c}rstic  disease  is  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  in  those  cases  where  one  normal 
ovary  is  present. 

Subsequent  pregnancy  has  occurred  in  26.5%. 
In  estimating  the  likelihood  of  this  occurrence  in 
any  given  case,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  fact 
that  the  patient  has  borne  children  before  opera- 
tion nearly  triples  the  chance  of  subsequent 
pregnancy. 


l^etQ  SFnjftnumiitif. 


A  NEW  TUBE  FORCEPS  AND  A  NEW  COTTON 
CARRIER. 

BT  A.   COOUDdB,  JB.,   BoerTON. 

TUBE  POHCEPS. 

I»  the  forceps  devised  by  Killian  in  connection 
with  his  straight  tubes  for  the  extraction  of  for- 
eign bodies  from  the  bronchi  and  esophagus, 
the  handle  is  in  direct  line  with  the  shaft  so  that 
either  the  operator's  hand  is  between  his  eye  and 
the  speculum  or  the  shaft  of  the  forceps  is  bowed, 
making  it  difficult  to  control  the  grasping  end. 
To  overcome  this  I  have  had  a  forceps  made  in 


which  the  handle  is  attached  at  right  angles  to 
the  central  shaft,  carrying  the  blades.  The 
barrel  or  tube  surrounding  the  central  shaft  is 
pushed  down  on  to  and  closes  the  blades  by  the 
action  of  a  trigger  operated  by  the  forefinger, 
the  rest  of  the  hand  maintaining  a  firm  hold  of 
the  handle.  The  operator  is  thus  able  to  look 
along  the  shaft  of  the  instrument  without  bend- 
ing it,  and  to  control  the  farther  end  under  direct 
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inspection.  The  central  shaft  is  screwed  into 
the  handle  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  open  in 
any  direction,  and  as  the  blades  are  closed  by 
pushing  the  barrel  on  to  them,  not  by  pulling  them 
into  the  barrel,  they  do  not  draw  away  from  the 
object  to  be  seized,  at  the  moment  of  grasping. 
I  have  with  thb  instrument  by  lower  bronchos- 
copy removed  a  prune  stone  firmly  impacted  in 
the  right  bronchus. 

COTTON  CARRIER, 

in  the  esophagus  the  detachment  from  the 
carrier  of  the  cotton  used  in  sponjpng  is  of  no 
great  importance,  but  in  a  bronchus  it  might  be 
very  serious.  I  have  seen  the  cotton  come  out 
of  Killian's  carrier,  in  which  the  blades  are  held 
together  by  a  ring  pushed  down  upon  them.  In 
order  to  lock  the  cotton  securely  I  have  had  made 


instead  of  the  ring,  which  is  pushed  down  to  shut 
the  blades,  a  section  of  tube  two  inches  long. 
On  the  shaft  of  the  carrier,  about  two  inches  from 
the  end,  is  a  collar,  cut  with  a  screw  thread.  The 
lower  part  of  the  barrel  being  of  a  larger  caliber 
slides  over  the  collar,  but  the  upper  part  engages 
in  the  screw.  The  carrier  is  firmly  locked  upon 
the  cotton  by  a  half-dozen  to  a  dozen  revolutions 
of  the  barrel,  screwing  it  downwards  upon  the 
blades. 

Both  of  these  instruments  were  made  by  Ck)d- 
man  k  Shurtleff,  Boston. 


Ciimcal  a>e]iartimtit. 

CARaNOMA  OF  THE  FALLOPIAN  TUBES. 

BT  C.  H.  HA.HB,  M.D.,  BOSTON, 

QvntctioQiH  to  Botton  Ditpetuory  and  to  Wonan'i  Chariiu  Club 
UoipiUU  and  to  OtU-PaUttUt  at  Cameu  HotpOal  and  St.  Elixabeth't 
HmpUoX. 

The  writer's  part  in  this  case  is  short  and  very 
ordinary.  The  entire  interest  is  in  Dr.  Leary's 
pathological  report  and  his  review  of  the  literature. 

Mrs,  3321  entered  St.  Elizabeth's  IIoBpitatin  April, 
1904.  Ape  twenty-nine;  married  four  years.  The 
family  history  including  four  sisters  was  negative. 
Henstruation  began  at  fourteen  and  had  always  been 
regular  every  four  weeks  save  an  amenorrhea  of  eight 
or  nine  months  when  she  came  from  Ireland  to  Amenca 
at  the  age  of  dxteen.  So  far  as  she  could  remember 
she  had  always  ^flowed  two  or  three  days  using  five  or 
six  napkins,  then  stopping  two  or  three  days  and  then 
again  flowing  from  three  to  seven  days  using  two  or 
three  napkins  daily.  Dysmenorrhea  was  bad  from 
the  first  menstruation  and  had  kept  her  in  bed  a  day 
or  two  when  convenient,  but  for  a  year  there  had  been 
no  dysmenorrhea.  Never  had  any  leucorrhea,  never 
any  bloody  staining  between  catamenia;  micturition 
four  or  five  times  by  day  and  for  six  or  ei^t  months 
once  or  twice  by  night.  Never  had  dysuria.  Consti- 
pated. No  pun  anywhere  at  present,  thou^  about 
three  years  ago  she  was  treated  in  the  City  Horoital 
Out-Patient  for  pain  in  the  right  iliac  re^on  at  -miich 
time  operation  was  advised  but  refused.  Weight,  145 
pounds  and  unchanged.  Sterility  was  her  only  com- 
plaint and  for  this  ^one  she  entered  the  hospital. 

This  history  seems  of  necessity  incomplete,  yet  it 


was  not  the  hasty  story  ^f  an  unknown  case,  bat  aO 
that  the  writer  could  obtain  by  much  questaoning  after 
he  knew  the  pathological  diagnosis. 

The  mine,  heart  and  limgs  were  normal,  and  the 
writer  first  operated  April  14,  1904,  supposing  it  to  be 
the  ordinary  case  of  chronic  tub^  and  retroversion. 
The  uterine  canal  was  three  inches  deep.  Curetting 
yielded  a  scant  amoimt  of  curettings,  but  an  unusual 
bleeding.  On  opening  the  abdomen  thoe  were  solid 
adhesions  everywhere.  The  om«itum  was^  adherant 
to  the  bladder,  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  the 
ri^t  lower  quadrant  and  to  everything  under  it  m 
tms  region  and  torn  pieces  were  removed.  Tubes, 
ovaries,  uterus,  intestines,  cecum  and  appendix  were 
matted  to  whatever  each  touched  in  the  p^via,  bat 
were  freed  by  good  luck  without  tearing  intestine. 
The  left  ovary  was  fair  after  pricking  a  few  cysts  and 
was  not  removed.  The  right  ovary  was  enlarged  1^ 
small  cysts  to  three  times  normal  sise  and  was  resected, 
leaving  a  small  piece;  each  tube  was  tJiumb  aize  at 


the  fimbriated  ends,  but  the  balance,  pendl  sue  and 
hard,  and  both  were  removed  entire  by  taking  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  out  of  the  uterine  oomu.  A  small  appen- 
dix buried  with  adhesion  was  removed.  Ventral 
suspension  was  done.  She  was  filled  with  salt  solutioo 
with  the  hope  of  lessening  pelvic  adhesions  and  dosed 
in  layers.  Iodized  catgut  was  used  for  all  the  work, 
save  kangaroo  for  the  suspension  and  abdmninal 
fascia  and  silkworm  gut  for  the  skin,  which  were_  re- 
moved on  the  tenth  day.  She  had  an  unusually  easy 
convalescence,  the  temperature  never  being  reoonled 
above  100°  and  pulse  never  over  90  after  leaving  the 
operating  room. 

The  pathological  report.  Primary  Cardnoma  of  the 
Fallopian  Tube  *  by  Dr.  Leary  was  a  total  surprise  to 
me.  The  writer  did  the  second  celiotomy  April  29, 
or  fifteen  days  after  the  first,  going  throudi  the  same 
abdominal  incision.  The  fundus  was  solimy  attadied 
to  the  abdominal  wall.  Adhesions  were  solid  every- 
where and  between  everything  touching.  The  general 
oozing  was  most  troublesome.  Uterus,  ovaries  and  a 
piece  of  the  omentiuu  were  removed.  Three  sli^t 
tears  of  the  intestine  were  all  seen  when  made  and  at 
once  closed.  The  vaginal  vault  wss  dosed  and  afae 
was  then  filled  with  salt  solution  and  the  abdominal 
wall  closed  in  layers  without  drainage.  lodiaed  catgut 
was  used  for  all  work,  save  kangaroo  in  the  fascia  and 
sillcworm  gut  in  the  skin,  which  were  removed  on  Hue 
eighth  day.  The  operation  seemed  well  brane,  but 
moderate  shock  followed.  Com^esoence  was  nonnaL 
Pulse  was  never  above  90  after  the  fourth  day.  She 
sat  up  on  the  ei^teenth  day  and  went  home  May  24, 
apparently  perfectly  well  and  without  complaints. 

The  patient  was  examined  to-day  and  nothing  ab- 
normal found.  Since  September  she  has  done  her 
home  work  except  the  wa^ng.  She  has  guned  four 
pounds  in  the  last  two  months.  She  has  had  four  or 
five  attacks  of  rectal  pain  lasting  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours.  An  occaisional  pain  in  the  ri^t  iUac  repon. 
These  occurred  when  especially  constipated  and  aie 
her  only  complunta. 


A  CASE  OF  FOREIGN  BODY  IN  THE  LARYNX; 

REMOVAL;  RECOVERY. 

BT  TBoa.  T.  FBRKiHB,  it.D.,  auiToia>uu.a,  luaa. 

On  the  morning  of  Jan.  21,  1904,  I  exanuned 
a  patient's  throat,  who  sent  word  that  she  had 
swallowed  a  fish  bone  or  tack  while  eating  bread, 
and  that  she  had  suffered  severe  pain  in  her 
throat  since. 

>  Ihe  full  patbolocioid  rqxirt  will  h»  poblislMd  hg  Br. 
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The  patient  was  a  strong,  well-developed  waaher- 
woman,  forty-seven  years  of  age.  She  was  lying  on  a 
lounge  apparently  suffering  severe  pain.  She  gave 
the  followme  history:  On  the  preceding  Monday, 
Jan.  18,.ahe  Dou^t  a  loai  of  baker's  bread  and  later 
while  eating  some  of  it  felt  a  sharp  prick  in  her  throat 
which  developed  into  a  severe  pain  when  she  tried  to 
swallow,  'nils  pain  became  a  constant,  dull  ache,  in 
a  few  hours.  On  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  one  of 
the  dty  physcians  sent  her  to  the  Lynn  Ho^ital  for 
treatment.  The  house  officers  examined  her  throat 
for  a  foreign  body,  presumably  a  pin  or  tack,  but  failed 
to  find  anything  patliological  there.  They  gave  her  a 
drink  of  water  which  seemed  to  relieve  her  completely 
for  the  time  being,  and  told  her  to  come  back  Friday 
if  she  had  any  furtiier  trouble  in  swallowing.  As  soon 
as  she  got  home,  the  pricking  pain  recurred  and  kept 
growing  worse.  She  f^t  chilly  and  sick  all  day  Wednes- 
dayand  Thursday. 

When  I  saw  her  Friday  morning  she  complained  of 
feding  chilly,  and  had  been  unable  to  sleep  for  three 
days  uid  nights  on  account  of  pain.  She  could  swallow 
no  solid  food  and  had  been  obliged  to  live  on  small 
amounts  of  raw  egg  and  milk.  Whenever  she  at- 
tempted to  swallow,  the  pain  became  excruciating. 
She  said  "  her  throat  felt  as  thou^  she  had  a  thorn  in 
it  that  pricked  her  severely." 

Elxtemal  examination  showed  no  swelling  of  the 
throat.  Palpation  revealed  a  tender  spot  on  the  left 
aide  of  the  neck,  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage*  She  complained  of  moderate  tender- 
ness over  the  entire  cartilage,  in  fact.  On  internal 
examination,  with  poor  illumination  aided  by  head 
and  larygneal  mirrors,  I  could  find  no  foreign  body 
in  the  mouth,  tonsils,  supratonsillar  fossse,  nor  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue  in  the  glosso-epiglottic  fossse. 
Nor  could  anything  be  found  in  the  region  behind  the 
posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  nor  in  the  oro-pharynx. 
£xamination  of  the  larynx,  with  the  head  tilted  well 
back,  revealed  a  foreign  body  sticking  strai^t  up  from 
the  left  ventricular  band,  directly  behind  the  ciuiilage 
of  Wrisberg.  It  was  white  in  color  and  not  more  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  it  was  visible  above  the  ven- 
tricular band.  What  appeared  to  be  the  blunt  end  of 
a  fish  bone  was  sharply  outlined  against  the  pink, 
swollen  mucous  membrane  that  covered  the  aiytenoia 
cartilages. 


Fio.  1. 

The  vocal  cords  were  normal  in  color  and  their 
movements  were  unimpaired  in  adduction  and  abduc- 
tion. The  patient's  voice  was  slightly  husky.  I  was 
thorou^y  satisfied  that  she  needed  immediate  relief, 
but  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  where  she  was  were 
too  great.  It  was  impossible  to  relieve  her  without 
good  illumination,  cocaine  and  proper  throat  forceps. 

Later  at  my  office,  her  throat  was  first  thorou^y 


anesthetiaed  with  a  2%  solution  of  cocaine;  then 
sprayed  with  an  adrenalin  chloride  solution,  strength 
1-1000.  By  use  of  a  twenty-six  candle  power 
incandescent  li^ht  an  attempt  was  then  made  to  re- 
move the  foreign  body  by  aid  of  McKenzie  throat 
forceps. 

The  bone  was  siezed  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
lift  it  out  of  its  position,  but  it  was  so  firmly  imbedded 
it  refused  to  jaeld,  and  the  whole  larynx  was  lifted 
with  the  bone  up  toward  the  base  of  the  tongue.  Three 
or  four  subsequent  attempts  gave  the  same  result;  then 
as  there  was  shght  bleeding,  it  became  necessary  to 
spray  the  larynx  with*  adrenalin  and  anesthetize  again 
with  cocaine.  Several  following  attempts  m^ely 
succeeded  in  raising  the  bone  a  short  distance  and  in 
loosening  it  a  little  in  its  bed,  where  it  seemed  lodged 
almost  as  firmly  as  ever.  The  final  successful  effort 
came  after  the  patient  had  had  a  few  minutes' 
rest.  Forceps  were  introduced  and  the  bone  was  lifted 
vigorously  upwards.  The  moment  the  bone  began  to 
move  from  its  bed,  the  patient  jerked  her  head  away 
and  began  retching  and  gagging  violently.  The  bone, 
which  had  been  freed,  was  knocked  from  the  forceps. 


Fio.  2. 

but  rested  fortunately  with  one  end  against  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  epiglottis,  the  other  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  ventricuLEU*  band.  T^e  operator  then 
introduced  his  right  forefinger  into  the  patient's  larjmx 
and  hooked  out  the  bone. 

The  bone  proved  to  be  an  irregular  sliver,  presuma- 
ably  from  a  beef  bone,  sniooth  on  one  side  and  corru- 
gated on  the  other.  It  was  a  trifle  over  lA  inches  long 
and  barely  A  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  broadest  part. 

T^e  laiynx  was  again  sprayed  with  adrenalin  to 
check  slight  hemorrhage  following  the  extraction  of 
the  bone.  The  patient  was  then  given  an  oil  spray, 
told  to  live  on  liquid  diet  and  sent  to  her  home. 

I  saw  her  the  next  day.  The  pain  in  her  throat  had 
ceased  and  she  was  able  to  swallow  without  difficulty. 
The  following  day  she  came  to  my  office  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  her  larynx.  The  swelling  had 
greatlv  subsided  and  the  mucous  membrane  had  as- 
sumed a  nearly  normal  aspect.  On  external  examina- 
tion there  was  no  longer  any  tenderness  over  the  cri- 
coid cartilage  and  her  voice  was  unaffected.  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  see  her  again,  but  learned 
from  her  sister  that  she  made  an  uneventful  recovery. 

The  important  lesson  this  case  teaches  is  that 
the  only  safe  rule  to  follow,  when  a  patient  be- 
lieves a  foreign  body  has  lodged  in  the  throat, 
is  to  assume  there  is  a  foreign  body  there  until 
the  supposition  has  been  disproved  by  ft.most 
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caieful  and  painstaking  search  in  every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

It  also  illustrates  the  remarkable  tolerance 
of  the  human  larynx,  when  it  has  once  become 
accustomed  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body 
lodged  within  its  tissues. 

The  baking  of  the  bone  in  the  loaf  of  bread 
probably  rendered  it  sterile,  thus  accounting  for 
the  moderate  amount  of  inflammatory  reaction 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  ventricular  band. 


PROGRESS  IN  HYGIENE. 

ST  CHASLSS  HAKBINOTOK,  M.D.,  BOSTON. 

Amiilant  PnleMtor  of  Hygiene  Harvard  Medical  School;   Secrelam 
Mauadauett*  State  Board  of  HeaUh. 

THE  PBOTEID  NBBDS  OF  THE  BODY. 

The  most  important  contribution  made  during 
the  past  year  to  the  subject  of  nutrition  is  from 
the  laboratory  of  Prof.  R.  H.  Chittenden,*  whose 
experiments,  which  extended  over  many  months, 
show  conclusively  that  the  hitherto  accepted 
requirement  of  118  gm.  of  proteids  daily  is  about 
twice  what  the  body  actually  needs.  The  sub- 
jects of  his  experiments  included  men  engaged 
in  intellectual  pursuits,  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  army,  and  student  athletes  in  training. 
Not  only  were  they  able  to  perform  their  regular 
work  with  the  lessened  allowance,  but  they 
performed  it  better  and  showed  a  marked  gain 
in  general  excellence  of  condition.  The  dimin- 
ished intake  of  proteid  involved  no  compensatory 
increase  in  carbohydrates  and  fats;  indeed,  it 
appeared  that  the  accepted  standuds  for  these 
components  of  the  diet  also  are  too  high. 

intercommunicabiijItt  op  human  and  bovine 
tuberculosis. 

Among  the  large  number  of  papers  on  the  vexed 
question  of  reciprocal  infectivity  of  the  bacilli  of 
human  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  the  most  note- 
worthy are  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  and  the  findings  of  the  German 
Tuberculosis  Commission.  The  former  concludes 
that  the  two  diseases  are  identical,  both  in  general 
features  and  in  finer  histolo^cal  details.  Seven 
of  the  twenty  strains  of  human  tuberculosis 
bacilli  employed  were  found  to  be  acutely  infec- 
tive for  cattle,  and  in  some  instances  the  disease 
was  of  remarkable  severity.  Some  of  the  less 
virulent  strains  gained  greatly  in  virulence  on 
reinoculation  from  one  animal  into  another. 
The  German  commission  tested  thirty-nine  cul- 
tures of  human  origin  and  found  four  that  pro- 
duced general  tuberculosis  in  calves;  but  these 
were  derived  from  children,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  they  must  have  been  of  bovine  origin,  the 
children  having  become  infected  throii^  the 
milk  of  tuberculous  cows.  Thus,  in  attempting 
to  explain  the  infectivity  of  human  bacilU  for 
the  bovine  species,  it  became  necessary  to  admit 
the  possibihty  of  human  infection  from  bovine 
sources. 

From  an  experience  with  several  thousand 


cases  of  tuberculosis  within  the  past  few  y^as. 
Raw  '  concludes  that  man  is  subject  to  two  kinds 
of  tuberculosis:  the  pulmonary  form,  rare  in 
young  children  and  due  to  bacilli  of  human 
ori^;  and  other  forms,  as  tubercular  joints, 
tubercular  meningitis,  and  abdominal  tubercn- 
losis,  rare  in  adults  and  due  to  bacilli  of  bovine 
origin.  Of  nearly  300  cases  of  tabes  mesenterica 
seen  by  him  in  twelve  years,  not  one  of  the  sub- 
jects was  a  breast-fed  child. 

According  to  Heller,*  Wagner  found,  in  Uie 
course  of  600  autopsies  at  Kiel,  76  cases  of  pri- 
mary tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  and  mesen- 
teric glands,  and  Hof  fovmd,  in  15,000,  nearly 
2,500  with  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  digestive 
tract  and  no  lesions  in  the  lungs.  He  explains 
that,  while  in  Berlin  it  is  the  rule  that  nulk  is 
boiled  before  use,  in  the  country  about  Kiel  it 
is  commonly  consumed  without  treatment. 

IDENTITY  OF  MEAT  POISONINa  AND  PABATYPHOID. 

In  the  course  of  a  study  of  an  outbreak  of 
meat  poisoning  at  Diisseldorf ,  Trautmann  * 
isolated  a  bacillus,  which  he  compared  with 
cultures  of  the  organisms  which  were  proved  to 
have  been  the  exciting  causes  of  a  number  of  ex- 
tensive outbreaks  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  and 
also  with  various  strains  of  paratyphoid  baciUi. 
His  observations  led  him  to  conclude  that  while 
they  all  offer  slight  differences  in  morphology 
and  cultural  peculiarities,  they  show  no  funda- 
mental difference  and  are  actually  varieties  of 
a  single  organism.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
differences  in  the  character,  severity  and  order 
of  appearance  of  symptoms  in  meat  poisoning, 
other  than  botulism,  and  in  paratyphoid  depend 
upon  the  slight  racial  differences  in  the  bacteria 
and  upon  the  degree  of  virulence  and  individual 
susceptibility.  Not  a  few  outbreaks  of  meat 
poisoning  have  been  indistinguishable  from  para- 
typhoid and  some  of  severe  form  have  been 
mistaken  for  true  typhoid.  The  typical  meat 
poisoning  is  believed  by  Trautmann  to  be  the 
hyperacute,  and  paratyphoid  to  be  the  subacute, 
manifestation  of  an  etiolo^cally  similar  disturb- 
ance due  to  different  varieties  of  an  organism 
for  which  he  proposes  the  name  Bacillus  para- 
typhoaus. 

THREE   CASES   OF   BOTUUBU,    WITH  RBCOVBBY. 

Three  interesting  cases  of  botulism  in  which 
the  symptoms  were  the  same  in  kind,  but  different 
in  degree,  are  reported  by  PelzL*  The  persons 
affected  were  young  vigorous  men  of  about  the 
same  age.  The  first  to  present  himself  on  Febru- 
ary 13  had  the  usual  symptoms  —  double  inmon, 
dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  dyspha^, 
difficult  micturition  and  constipation.  He  could 
think  of  nothing  suspicious  that  he  had  eaten, 
but  two  days  later  he  recalled  that  on  February 
7,  he  and  two  companions  had  eaten  a  smoked 
home-made  sausage  weighing  about  a  pound. 
He  had  felt  a  slight  burning  sensation  in  the 
stomach  during  the  night,  but  felt  perfectly  well 
on  the  day  following.  On  February  9,  he  had 
some  pain  in  the  stomach,  but  the  appetite  was 
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good  and  he  ate  heartily.  Then  he  had  a  liquid 
stool  and  vomited.  On  the  following  day,  he  had 
double  vision.  Three  days  later,  he  presented 
himself  for  treatment  with  the  symptoms  above- 
mentioned.  Swallowing  became  impossible  two 
da}rs  later  and  he  was  fed  by  the  stomach  tube, 
which  was  introduced  with  no  resistance,  the 
whole  passage  being  paralyzed.  In  a  few  dajrs, 
he  began  to  improve,  but  it  was  two  months 
before  he  fully  recovered.  The  other  victims 
did  not  seek  medical  aid  until  nearly  two  weeks 
after  eating  of  the  sausage,  although  they  had  had 
some  disturbances  of  the  same  nature.  Their 
condition  was  practically  the  same  and  they 
made  the  same  slow  but  complete  recovery. 

POISONINQ  BT  MUSSELS. 

Two  cases  of  poisoning  by  mussels  taken  from 
water  known  to  be  polluted  are  reported  by 
Rolfe.*  The  mussels  were  washed  and  then 
cooked  in  several  changes  of  water.  Four  hours 
after  they  were  eaten,  the  victims,  sailors,  past 
middle  Me,  were  seized  with  giddiness  and  soon 
were  unable  to  stand,  or,  indeed,  to  sit  up  in  bed. 
One  of  them  vomited  several  times.  The  symp- 
toms included  slight  abdominal  pain,  mental 
excitement,  and  a  condition  resembling  the  early 
stages  of  alcoholism.  The  pulse  was  full  and 
bounding;  'temperature  normal.  There  was 
numbness  of  the  extremities,  especially  of  the 
hands,  and  sensation  was  much  diminished. 
The  elbow  and  knee  reflexes  were  not  exagger- 
ated. The  pupils  were  dilated,  but  reacted  to 
light.  The  abdomen  was  distended  and  tympani- 
tic and  there  was  slight  tenderness  in  the  epigas- 
triiun.  At  the  end  of  another  hour,  both  began 
to  feel  a  dryness  in  the  throat  and  constriction 
in  the  neck,  and  the  younger  of  the  two  suddenly 
bad  an  attack  of  syncope  and  died.  The  siuvivor 
grew  gradually  worse,  with  increasing  distention 
of  the  abdomen,  shght  delirium,  syncopal  attacks, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  was  much 
relieved  by  cold  compresses  applied  to  the  neck. 
Doses  of  hot  strong  coffee,  which  were  swallowed 
with  difficulty,  produced  marked,  but  transient, 
effects;  but  small  doses  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  well  diluted,  made  matters  worse  and 
caused  choking  and  syncopal  attacks.  After 
repeated  enemata  of  soap  and  water,  which  were 
productive  of  the  desired  results,  the  patient 
began  to  make  rapid  improvement.  The  tongue 
cleared  up,  restlessness  disappeared,  and  he  fell 
asleep;  but  on  awakening  he  had  dizziness  and 
headache,  which  persisted  two  days.  Recovery 
was  comi^ete  after  some  days,  but  there  was 
slight  albuminuria,  which  may  have  existed  before. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  one  who  vomited  several 
times  died,  while  the  elder,  a  man  of  seventy, 
who  did  not-  vomit  and  who  had  presumably  an 
old  lesion  of  the  kidneys,  recovered. 

ACTION  OF  BOBON  PRESERVATIVES  ON  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  results  of  his  extensive  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  boric  acid  and  borax  in  foods  on  the 
human  system  were  communicated  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley,.on  Nov.  17,  1904,  in  an  address  before  the 


New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  They  demon- 
strate that  borated  foods  cause  diminished  elimi- 
nation of  nitrogen  (interference  with  metabolism), 
increased  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  (disinte- 
gration of  bony  structures),  and  increased  physio- 
logic albuminuria.  Of  the  total  amount  of  the 
boron  compounds  ingested,  80%  was  foimd  to 
be  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 

The  experiments  of  the  reviewer  ^  show  that,  in 
cats,  the  continued  ingestion  of  borax  causes,  in 
the  kidneys,  lesions  which,  while  not  conform- 
ing to  any  definite  type,  are  analogous  to  those 
found  in  subacute  and  chronic  nephntis  in  human 
beings.  These  changes  were  observed  in  the 
kidneys  of  every  one  of  six  cats  fed  on  borated 
meat  for  nineteen  weeks,  while  those  of  six  other 
cats  kept  under  similar  conditions,  but  fed  on 
non-borated  meat  for  the  same  period,  showed 
no  lesions  whatever. 

MILK   HYOIENB. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Kolle,*  raw 
milk  has  a  distinct  bactericidal  effect  on  cholera 
organisms,  but  not  on  other  pathogenic  bacteria, 
and  this  is  independent  of  acid  formation.  It 
is  lessened  by  heating  to  140*  F.  and  destroyed 
by  boiling.  Against  the  dj^entery  organisms,  raw 
milk  possesses  a  slight  inhibitive  power,  which 
is  destroyed  at  158°  F.  But  a  temperature  of 
140°  F.  was  found  to  be  high  enough  for  the  de- 
struction in  ten  minutes  of  the  bacteria  of  typhoid, 
paratyphoid,  meat  poisoning,  dysentery  and 
cholera. 

In  the  decomposition  of  milk  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  various  forms  of  lactic  acid  are 
produced,  the  optically  active  form  always  being 
present  and  appearing  before  the  optically  in- 
active variety.  According  to  Thiele,'  the  former 
appears  at  98.6°  F.,but  soon  goes  over  into  the 
latter.  The  chief  excitant  of  fermentation  is 
Kozai's  B.  acidi  paralatidc,  which  appears  to  be 
able  to  split  the  optically  inactive  acid  and  to 
affect  injuriously  the  l»vo-rotatory  modification. 
Lowenstein  "  asserts  that  the  slowness  with  which 
rennet  acts  upon  milk  to  which  formalin  has  been 
added  is  due  to  changes  produced  in  the  casein 
and  not  to  the  destruction  of  the  enzymes,  for 
watery  solutions  of  the  latter  are  very  resistant 
to  formalin,  although  in  the  form  of  powder,  they 
are  killed  by  long  exposure  to  formaldehyde  gas. 
According  to  Kolle,"  the  addition  of  small  amounts 
of  formalin  causes  the  inhibition  of  the  lactic 
acid  bacteria,  while  other  forms  midtiply  with- 
out producing  any  curdling.  In  milk  treated 
according  to  Behnng's  plan  with  formalin,  added 
pathogenic  bacteria  were  found  after  three  to 
five  days. 

Vaughn  "  has  shown  that  even  one  part  of 
formaldehyde  in  50,000  of  milk  inhibits  the  growth 
of  the  lactic  acid  bacilli  and  prevents  souring, 
but  has  little  influence  on  the  colon  bacillus. 

EPIDEMICS     SPREAD     BT     MILK. 

Scarlet  fever.  —  Robertson "  reports  that  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  led  him  at  the 
end  of  three  days  to  conclude  that  it  was  being 
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spread  by  the  milk  of  a  oertun  retail  shop,  which 
place  he  found  to  be  in  a  scrupulously  clean  con- 
dition. At  the  time  of  the  visit,  two  children 
were  noticed  playii^  about,  and  the  condition 
of  one  of  them  was  such  as  to  arouse  suspicion. 
Both  were  sent  away,  and  three  days  later  were 
sent  to  hospital  with  scarlet  fever.  When  visited, 
the  mother  had  red  swollen  tonsils,  but  other 
persons  who  handled  the  milk  showed  nothing 
abnormal.  After  the  children  had  been  sent 
away,  the  whole  shop  and  contents  and  the  ad- 
joining rooms  were  disinfected  with  formalde- 
hyde, and  all  the  vessels  were  steamed.  Gases 
continued  to  be  reported,  and  six  days  after  the 
children  were  sent  away,  the  selling  of  milk  in 
the  shop  was  stopped,  but  distribution  continued 
from  the  cowshed.  The  mother's  throat  being 
worse,  she  was  sent  to  hospital  to  be  with  her 
children,  and  the  outbreak  suddenly  declined. 
More  than  forty  cases  had  been  notified.  The 
children  slept  with  the  mother,  whose  sore  throat 
antedated  their  illness  by  a  week.  She  sought 
the  comfort  of  the  kitchen,  and  being  advised 
not  to  go  out,  she  let  her  shop  girl  go  away  for  a 
few  dttya  and  served  the  milk  herself  as  called  for. 

Typhoid  fever.  —  Stokes  "  describes  an  out- 
hteak  of  typhoid  fever  among  factory  hands  who 
were  served  at  noon  with  a  light  luncheon,  which 
included  a  glass  of  milk.  The  employees  of  the 
factory  included  1,500  women  and  girls,  and  400 
men,  whose  luncheon  included  beer  instead  of 
milk  and  among  whom  no  cases  occurred.  As 
many  as  200  women  were  absent  at  one  time 
from  all  causes.  The  mOk  supply  came  from  a 
dairy  where  unsanitary  conditions  prevailed. 
Bacteriological  examination  showed  4,500,000 
bacteria  per  centimeter,  and  colon  bacilli  were 
demonstrated  in  jj^jj  cc.  samples.  The  milk 
was  cooled  In  close  proximity  to  a  box  full  of 
liquid  fecal  matter,  much  visited  by  flies  which  had 
access  also  to  the  milk  room.  The  milk  supply 
was  shut  oS  and  the  outbreak  ceased  at  once. 

Septic  sore  throat.  —  About  250  cases  of  septic 
sore  throat  were  traced  by  Pierce  "  to  the  milk 
of  a  herd  of  20  cows,  4  of  which  had  gai^t,  with 
pus  and  streptococci  in  their  milk.  The  out- 
break ceased  when  the  milk  was  cut  o£f.  In 
many  instances  whole  families  were  seized,  and 
in  one  house  there  were  12  cases  in  13  inmates. 
Before  the  cases  developed  among  the  patrons 
of  the  diary,  the  farmer,  his  wife,  and  his  foiu* 
children  were  severely  sick.  In  most  of  the  cases, 
there  was  considerable  constitutional 'disturbance 
and  marked  involvement  of  the  submaxillary 
and  posterior  cervical  glands,  which  were  en- 
larged for  a  long  time.  A  number  of  the  victims 
suffered  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  joints  in  addi- 
tion to  the  throat  symptoms.  In  five  cases, 
severe  erysipelas  supervened,  one  of  which 
terminated  in  a  mastoid  abscess  and  death. 

TYPHOID    FEVEB    SPREAD    BY    DIRECT    INFECTION. 

A  sudden  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  public 
institution  was  investigated  by  Herbert "  who 
records  it  as  one  of  direct  infection  through 
salads  and  other  foods  prepared  by  a  woman 


who  had  become  infected  by  contact  with  the 
stools  of  the  ori^nal  case.  Of  the  98  inmates 
seized,  59  came  down  within  three  days. 

Another,  much  larger  and  more  importiuit, 
outbreak  due  to  direct  infection  is  described  by 
Noetel.^'  It  occurred  in  seven  small  communities 
in  East  Prussia,  near  Russian  Poland,  with  a 
total  population  of  about  65,000,  mostly  Polish 
and  very  largely  coal  miners.  Among  these 
people  there  were  927  cases,  84  of  which  resulted 
fatally.  The  water  supply,  milk  and  other  foods, 
and  the  method  of  sewage  disposal  were  investi- 
gated and  held  blameless;  and  the  spread  of  the 
disease  was  attributed  to  the  filthy  habits  of 
an  ignorant,  though  industrious,  people,  who 
dwelt  in  overcrowded  houses,  in  wWch  fecal 
contamination  was  not  regarded  with  disfavor. 
Only  by  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  public 
health  authorities  was  the  epidemic  held  in  check; 
all  discharges  were  disinfected,  there  was  a  general 
cleaning  up,  and  all  ambulant  cases  were  looked 
for  and  isolated.  Noetel  advocates  in  all  cases 
of  such  epidemics  among  ignorant,  uncleanly 
populations,  the  removal  of  all  the  sick  to  isola- 
tion hospitals,  where  their  discharges  can  be 
properly  disinfected. 

VUBIUTT  OF  THE  TYPHOID  ORQANISlf  IN  WATER. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  cdbducted  by 
Jordan,  Russell  and  Zeit  "  to  detenmne  the  lengtii 
of  life  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  drinking  water  differ 
very  materially  from  those  obtained  by  some 
other   experimenters,   notably    Konradi,"   who 
kept  infected  tap  water  at  room   temperature 
and  found  the  bacilli  as  late  as  the  four  hundred 
and  ninety-ninth  day.    They  placed  the  organ- 
isms in  water,  under  conditions  approaching  as 
nearly  as  possible  for  successful  experimentation 
those  which  exist  naturally.    Sacks  of  celloidin  or 
parchment,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameto' 
and  holding  from  200  cc.  to  300  cc.,  were  em- 
ployed as  containers.     These  were  suspended  in 
the  water  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  that  of  the  Illincns 
River  at  Averyville,  in  that  of  the  Chicago  River, 
and  in  that  of  the  Sanitary  Canal.     By  employing 
the  sacks,  the  bacilli  were  kept  from  being  dis- 
seminated in  the  water  to  whose  influence  they 
were  exposed,  and  at  the  same  time  their  excre- 
tory products,  which  might  act  upon  themselves, 
could   escape.    At    short   intervals,   tests   wrae 
made  of  the  contents  of  the  sacks  to  determine 
the  presence  of  living  organisms.     In  tap  water 
containing  150  or  fewer  bacteria  per  cubic  cen- 
timeter and  sown  with  1,750,000  typhoid  bacilli, 
the  organisms  could  not  be  found  after  the  sixth 
day,  and  in  polluted  water  contuning  2,500/*^ 
organisms  per  cubic  centimeter,  not  after 
thurd.    They    conclude   that,    under    condiU- 
probably  closely  simulating  natural  conditii 
the  vast  majority  of  typhoid  bacilli  introdi 
into  the  several  waters  studied  perished  wik. 
four  days;  that  while  it  is  theoretically  posa 
that  specially  resistant  bacilli  may   exist 
withstand  for  a  longer  time  the  hostile  influe 
evidently  present  in  water,  they  must  be  te 
number  and  constitute  but  a  small  propo~ 
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of  thoee  introduced;  but  it  ia  not  intended  to 
claim  that  the  behavior  of  the  bacilli  under  the 
conditions  described  ia  representative  of  all  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  all  natural  bodies  of  water. 

The  experiments  of  Hewlett"  yielded  results 
which  were  more  in  agreement  with  those  of  the 
Chicago  observers,  yet  disagreeing,  than  with 
thoee  of  Konradi.  He  introduced  large  numbers 
of  the  bacilli  into  sterilized  tap  water  of  the 
New  River  Company  and  into  Thames  water  from 
near  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  found  that  in  the 
former  they  lived  up  to  three  weeks  after  inocu- 
lation, but  not  after  four  weeks;  and  that,  in 
the  latter,  they  lived  up  to  two  weeks  and  rarely 
longer.  Thus,  they  lived  longer  in  the  purer 
water;  and  this  is  in  accord  with  the  assertion 
made  by  many  that,  in  competition  with  other 
species,  they  tend  to  die  out. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  competition  with  other  forms  of  bac- 
terial life,  it  would  appear  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  typhoid  organism  may  resist  what, 
theoretically,  should  be  inimical  influences.  Thus 
it  is  stated  by  Springfeld,  Graeve  and  Brims" 
that  in  a  part  of  the  town  of  Haspe,  4%  of  the 
population  were  seized  with  typhoid  fever.  Part 
of  the  watershed  had  been  dressed  with  maniue 
which  contained  typhoid  excreta,  and  the  mud 
from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  yielded  bacilli 
which  gave  microscopic,  cultural  and  aggluti- 
native proof  that  they  were  B.  typhosus. 

THE  8COOBGE  OP  UNCTNABIA8I8. 

The  report  of  Drs.  Ashford,  King,  and  Igara- 
videz  on  the  so-called  anemia  of  Porto  Rico " 
is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  undnariasis.    From  their  painstaking  inves- 
tigation they  conclude  that  the  disease  known 
as  "  anemia  "  in  Porto  Rico  is  a  symptom  of  some 
definite'  pathologic  entitpr,  or  a  consequence  of 
some  aberration  of  physiologic  processes,  caused 
by    improper    diet,    unhygienic    surroundings, 
etc.;  thAt  it  is  due  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
to  uncinariasis;    that  the  parasitic  worm  gains 
entrance  to  the  subject,  generally  by  penetration 
fd  the  larva  through  the  skin;  that  the  disease 
is  marked  by  profound  anemia  and  degeneration 
of  vital  organs,  leading  to  chronic  invalidism, 
and  often  results  in  death;  that  about  90%  of 
the  rural  population  in  all  parts  of  the  island  are 
affected;  that  the  affection  is  curable  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  and  is  susceptible  to  restriction 
or  elimination  in  proportion  to  the  observance 
ci  elementary  hygienic  laws  and  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  those  already  afflicted;  and  that  the 
few  cases  in  which  anemia  is  symptomatic  of 
other  disease  or  condition  are  the  same  as  in  other 
countries  and  are  produced  by  the  same  causes. 
Illustrative  of  the  now  well-known  prevalence 
of  the  disease  in  the  South  may  be  cited  the  re- 
sults of  an  examination  by  Warfield  "  of  the  60 
inmstee  of  an  orf^nage  near  Savannah,  48  of 
Y^om  were  found  to  be  infested  with  the  para- 
sites;    and  in  connection  with  the  assertion  of 
the  Porto  Rican  investigators  that  the  channel 
of  infection  is  the  skin,  it  is  interesting  to  note 


that  45  of  these  48  had  a  history  of  ground-itch, 
and  that  Dr.  C.  A.  Smith  **  has  proved  it  experi- 
mentally by  binding  earth  containing  the  larye 
to  a  man's  wrist  for  an  hour  and  finding  the  eggs 
in  his  stools  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  week 
thereafter.  That  ground-itch  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  transmission  of  the  disease,  is 
the  opinion  also  of  Nicholson  and  Rankin  **  who 
observe  that  where  there  is  no  ground-itch  there 
is  little  or  no  uncinariasis,  and  that  where  the 
one  is  common,  the  other  is  also.  Nearly  all  of 
a  large  number  of  cases  investigated  by  them  gave 
a  history  of  ground-itch. 

In  Westphalia,  according  to  Bruns,**  preven- 
tive measures  and  medical  treatment  reduced 
the  number  of  cases  in  86  mines,  employing  70,000 
men,  from  13,621  to  3,663  within  a  period  of  nine 
months.  The  people  are  instructed  by  lectures, 
pamphlets  and  pictures,  and  for  their  use  are 
proArided,  above  ground,  extensive  model  sani- 
tary bathhouses  and  waterclosets,  while  under 
ground,  in  the  mines,  receptacles  for  stools  are 
proArided  in  great  numbers.  Attempts  to  dis- 
infect the  mines  were  abandoned  as  futile.  The 
expense  and  practical  impossibility  of  ridding  a 
mine  of  the  parasite  make  preventive  measures 
of  the  utmost  importance.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  Ck)mmittee  ot  the  British  Association*'  has 
advised  that  the  m^  roads  imderground  and 
the  pit's  mouth  be  provided  with  proper  sanitary 
accommodations;  that  regulations  be  adopted 
and  enforced  to  prevent  pollution  of  the  pit 
by  human  excreta;  that  workmen  from  infected 
places  be  subject  to  a  brief  period  of  quarantine; 
and  that  the  disease  be  included  in  the  list  of 
those  notifiable  to  the  authorities. 

FORMALDEHYDE  DISINFECTION. 

The  influence  of  temperature  in  formaldehyde 
disinfection  is,  according  to  Bonhoff,**  under- 
estimated, and  it  would  appear  that,  in  cold 
weather,  raising  the  temperature  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
disinfectant.  He  believes  that  2.5  gm.  of  the 
agent  to  the  cubic  meter  of  air  is  altogether  too 
small,  and  that  in  ordinary  cases  this  amount 
should  be  doubled,  and,  with  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, quadrupled. 

A  simple  method  of  generating  the  gas  without 
the  use  of  apparatus  or  lamps  is  suggested  by 
Evans  and  Russell,"  based  upon  the  fact  that 
when  formalin  is  brought  in  contact  with  pow- 
dered potassium  permanganate  a  violent  reaction 
occurs  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat.  They 
reckoned  experimentally  that  for  each  pint  of 
formalin  used,  6.5  oz.  of  the  powdered  crystals 
are  needed.  It  is  necessary  only  to  place  the 
latter  in  a  suitable  receptade  and  pour  the  for- 
mtdin  directly  upon  it,  the  operator  leaving  the 
room  as  quickly  as  possible  thereafter.  The 
receptacle  recommended  is  made  of  tin  and  con- 
sists of  a  cylindrical  base,  eight  inches  in  height 
and  ten  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  flaring  top, 
which  at  the  height  of  15^  in.  from  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  is  17^  in.  in  diameter.  It  was 
found  that  81%  of  the  formalin  is  vaporized 
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within  five  minutes  of  the  beginning  of  the  re^ 
action,  so  great  is  the  heat  evolved.  Salmon  " 
asserts  that  Evans  and  Russell's  proportions 
are  wrong;  that  6  oz.  of  formalin  require  5  oz. 
of  permanganate,  and  that  by  the  method  above 
described,  but  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
available  gas  is  liberated.  Salmon  would  use 
20  oz.  of  formalin  and  16|  oz.  of  permanganate 
for  each  thousand  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  dis- 
infected. 

INDUSTRIAL  HYQIENE. 

Lead  vxrrkers. — According  to  Dr.Lewin,"  women 
are  more  commonly  victims  of  industrial  lead- 
poisoning  than  men.  Of  the  operatives  in  the 
type  foundries  of  Vienna,  26.4%  of  the  women 
and  but  6.9%  of  the  men  are  affected;  and  of 
the  women  engaged  in  making  lead  capsules, 
no  less  than  80%  show  some  evidence  of  poison- 
ing. The  influence  of  lead  on  fecundity  is  very 
marked.  As  an  instance,  he  cites  the  history 
of  seven  couples  with  a  record  of  32  pregnancies, 
11  miscarriages,  16  deaths  before  the  completion  of 
the  third  year  and  3  more  shortly  after  reaching 
that  age.  Eighty-one  other  women  with  a  record 
of  123  pregnancies  had  but  14  living  children. 

Rubber  manufacture.  —  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  use  of  carbon  disulphide  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods  leads  sometimes 
to  more  than  a  temporary  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  disturbance  usually  dis- 
appears with  change  in  occupation.  Koster " 
states  that  chronic  poisoning  is  very  common 
among  the  women  employed  in  the  rubber  fac- 
tories in  and  about  Leipzig,  and  he  gives  the 
details  of  several  cases. 
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The  Memorial  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases  of 
Chicago  has  established,  according  to  the  Medical 
Record,  a  Serum  Division  as  a  branch  of  its  scientific 
and  experimental  work.  This  division  will  undertake 
the  preparation  of  various  sera  and  will  also  prosecute 
investigation  into  some  of  the  problems  of  immunity 
and  senuntherapy.  Prof.  Edwin  O.  Jordan  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Serum  Division,  and  preparations  for  the  new  work 
are  now  well  under  way. 


^(portjl  of  Jbmtsxt$* 

THE  OBSTETRICAL  SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON. 

Malcolm  Stober,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

Mkkting  of  November  22,  1904.  The  Fresidait, 
Db.  J.  B.  Swift,  in  the  duur. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Hare  and,  by  invitation,  Dr.  T.  Least 
reported 

A    CASE   OF    PKIMART    CARCINOMA    OF    THE   FALLOPIAN 
TUBE.* 

Dh.  R.  G.  Wadswobih,  by  invitation,  read  a  paper 
entitled: 

CONSERVATIVE     OPERATIONS     UPON     THE     TUBES     AND 
ovaries:    AN  ANALYSIS  OF  90  CASES.' 

Dr.  Alfred  Worcester:  I  had  hoped  t^t  the 
reader  would  make  some  statement  as  to  the  supposed 
mental  and  nervous  advantages  of  conservative  opera- 
tions. I  do  not  know  whether  such  data  are  obtainable 
in  a  report  based  on  correspondence,  but  if  they  could 
be  obtained  they  would  be  very  valuable.  As  far  as 
my  own  somewhat  limited  experience  goes,  I  have 
never  had  reason  to  feel  that  jiatients  'v^o  have  had 
their  ovaries  entirely  removed  suffer  under  any  dis- 
advantages as  compared  with  those  who  having  had 
one  ovary  removed  have  the  possibility  of  a  second 
operation  hanging  over  them.  In  my  experience 
the  knowledge  that  a  woman  can  have  no  more  tarouble 
helps  build  her  up  after  an  operation  much  more  tfaui 
the  knowledge  that  she  has  a  bit  of  ovarian  tissue  left. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Washburn:  I  am  rather  surprised  at  the 
low  percentage  of  pregnancies  following  conservative 
op>erations  that  the  reader  has  report^.  I  should 
have  expected  that  it  would  have  proved  to  be  dis- 
tinctly higher.  It  is  my  experience  that  the  rdief  to 
nervous  symptoms  is  much  greater  when  portions  of 
the  ovary  are  preserved.  As  to  recurrence,  while  I 
have  not  tabulated  my  cases,  I  am  quite  sure  that  it 
has  been  less  than  10%.  I  think  the  tendency  to  pro- 
serve  organs  is  one  in  the  right  direction;  it  is  cer- 
tainly much  better  than  the  wholesale  removal  that 
used  to  be  in  vogue.  Perhaps  the  pendulum  has  swung 
too  far  the  other  way,  but  I  am  not  convinced  (rf  it 

Dr.  Edward  Reynolds:  While  I  b^an  as  a  Orotic 
on  the  subject  of  conservative  Surgery,  I  have  lived  to 
go  far  to  die  other  side.  In  considenng  this  subject 
we  must  first  ask  in  a  given  case  whether  &e  indications 
for  conservative  work  are  present  and  secondly  whether 
it  is  possible  to  do  it.  I  think  we  should  be  guided  by 
many  factors  such  as  the  mental  m^e-up  of  the  woman, 
her  age  and  her  social  condition.  In  wcHnen  well  on 
to  forty,  especially  if  they  are  single,  it  is  surgical  folly 
to  take  the  chance  of  a  secondary  operation  for  Uie 
sake  of  saving  a  portion  of  an  ovary,  while  with  women 
at  the  other  extreme,  at  the  banning  of  childbearing 
life,  it  is  surely  cruelty  to  remove  the  ovaries  entirely 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  think  the  matter 
is  one  that  should  be  thoroughly  talked  out  befordiand 
with  the  patient. 

As  regards  nervous  conditions,  the  removal  of  the 
ovaries  in  women  near  the  menopause  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  causes  disturbances.  The  younger  the 
woman  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  bad  results.  On 
the  other  hand,  very  little  disturbance  follows  caoaa- 
vative  operations  as  a  rule.  As  regards  the  qnestiaa 
of  the  possibility  of  doing  conservative  work,  we  mivt 
discriminate  as  to  what  lund  of  an  ovary  we  are  dealing 
with.  If  it  is  studded  with  a  large  number  of  little 
cysts  it  is  a  dangerous  ovary  to  resect.    If,  on  the  other 

'  See  pace  606  of  the  Jocrnal. 
'See  pose  602  of  the  Jocrnai.. 
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hand,  the  ovary  contains  only  a  few  even  very  well 
developed  cysts  we  may  aouietimes  resect  them  with 
very  great  success.  I  have  not  analyjsed  ray  cases  but 
1  have  done  quite  a  number  of  them  and  I  have  noticed 
that  not  one  of  the  private  cases  has  come  to  a  secon- 
dary operation.  This  is  because  I  have  been  able  to 
follow  them  much  more  carefully  than  is  possible  with 
hospital  cases  and  I  feel  that  the  question  of  secondary 
operation  is  lar^y  dependent  on  proper  care  after  tfaie 
first  one.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  most  of  the  cases 
in  which  a  secondary  operation  is  threatened  the  pa^ 
tient  is  much  worse  at  the  menstrual  period.  It  is 
my  custom,  in  such  cases,  to  insist  that  for  several 
months  great  care  be  taken  during  the  menstrual 
period.  I  am  very  apt  to  keep  up  local  depletion 
with  glycerine  suppositories  before  and  actually  during 
the  menstrual  period,  with  rest  in  bed  while  flowing. 
There  is  much  still  to  be  learned  about  tlus  question  of 
conservatism  but  I  feel  that  the  tendency  will  be  to 
save  more  and  more. 

Db.  Chaklss  M.  Grebn:  I  agree  that  our  attitude 
should  be  towards  conservatism.  Much  depends  on 
the  patient's  age  and  previous  obstetrical  experience 
and  also  on  what  is  her  own  attitude  towards  the  ques- 
tion. In  young  women  we  should  take  chances.  It 
is  certainly  a  great  comfort  to  a  woman  to  know  that 
she  has  not  been  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  child- 
bearing.  Of  course,  in  such  cases  one  sometimes  has 
to  do  a  secondary  operation.  I  have  under  my  care 
at  present  two  cases  in  which  a  secondary  operation 
is  needed.  In  one  a  two-inch  cyst  has  developed  in  a 
resected  ovary.  But  even  with  such  cases  in  view  we 
should  not  be  too  hasty  about  removing  ovaries  entirely 
during  the  childbearing  period. 

Db.  M.  H.  Richardson:  The  move  towards  conser- 
vatism is  certainly  a  most  healthy  one.  My  difficulty, 
and  it  is  one  that  I  think  most  men  will  have,  is  to  tell 
whetlier  a  given  ovary  as  we  see  it  at  operation  is  really 
one  that  should  be  removed  or  not.  There  are  often 
bilatearal  conditions  in  which  an  apparently  healthy 
ovary  should  be  sacrificed;  for  instance,  a  true  ovarian 
tumor  of  one  ovary  with  nothing  but  a  tiny  cyst  of 
apparently  innocuous  nature  in  the  other;  yet  we  can 
be  sure  that  if  that  second  ovary  is  left  further  trouble 
will  develop.  I  am  strongly  impressed  by  the  fact  tJiat 
most  women  do  not  like  to  be  imsexed,  and  I  think 
their  wishes  should  be  respected  when  possible.  I  see 
many  cases  where  both  ovaries  have  been  removed  and 
a  good  percentage  of  them  are  wrecks  who  would  give 
anytliing  to  have  their  ovaries  back.  We  must  not, 
however,  carry  the  conservative  principle  too  far. 

I  have  no  great  belief  in  the  vaJue  of  plastic  work  on 
tubes.  If  a  plastic  operation  is  done  on  a  diseased 
tube  there  is  almost  c^tain  to  be  more  trouble  later. 

Db.  G.  Walkeb:  As  a  general  rule  my  practice  is 
radical  as  regards  tubes  and  conservative  as  regards 
ovaries.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  of  secondary 
operation  following  conservative  operations  on  the 
tubes,  and  agree  with  the  last  speaker  that  trouble  is 
afanost  sure  to  follow  such  operations. 

]^  J.  G.  Blakk:  Did  the  reader  in  getting  at  his 
percentage  of  subsequent  pregnancies  take  into  account 
the  question  of  whether  any  precautions  had  been 
tekesi  to  prevent  pregnancy? 

I^  Waimwobth:  It  did  not  seem  quite  advisable 
to  go  into  that  matter  in  an  investigation  conducted 
by  correspondence. 

Da.  J.  B.  Swut:  My  experience  has  not  been  such 
as  to  give  me  any  great  belief  in  success  following 
resecting  of  the  ovaries.  I  have  done  a  number  of 
secondary  operations  and  show  here  a  pair  of  ovaries 
I  recently  removed  from  a  patient  who  had  had  them 
resected  a  year  previously.  TTiey  are  now,  as  you  see, 
the  size  of  a  large  horse-chestnut  shell. 


Db.  E.  H.  Stevens:  I  should  like  to  ask  what  is 
the  practice  of  members  of  the  Society  as  regards 
leaving  ovaries  when  the  tubes  have  been  removed. 

Dk.  Richahdbon:  Speaking  for  myself  I  would  say 
that  I  always  leave  the  ovaries  if  they  are  healthy 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  effect  on  the  general  system 
that  ihe  ovaries  are  supposed  to  have. 

Db.  Stevens:  I  have  removed  by  secondary  opera- 
tion a  number  of  such  ovaries  which  later  became  a 
source  of  annoyance. 

Dr.  Swift:  Hie  leaving  of  an  ovary  in  such  cases 
is  supposed  to  prevent  the  premature  menopause. 

Dr.  Worcester:  Statistics  will  always  be  vitiated 
by  t^e  fact  that  fragments  of  an  ovary  are  very  apt 
to  be  left  unintentionally. 

Dr.  M.  Storer:  I  am  rather  surprised  at  the  skepti- 
cism that  has  been  expressed  to-mght  regarding  con- 
servative work  upon  the  tubes.  I  have  not  tabulated 
my  cases,  but  out  of  quite  a  number  of  tubal  plastics 
I  can  recall  four  that  have  subsequently  become  preg- 
nant. In  two  of  these  cases  that  had  a  child  there  was 
no  later  trouble  from  the  tube.  I  know  nothing  of 
the  third  case  except  that  she  had  a  child.  The  fourth 
is  now  having  a  secondary  operation  in  a  New  York 
hospital  but  she  has  sent  me  word  that  she  regards 
that  as  a  very  cheap  price  to  pa^  for  her  baby. 

As  regards  conservative  ovanan  work  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  pecdiarities  of  the  given  ovary,  but  I 
am  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  braiefit  of  leaving  at 
least  a  portion  of  an  ovary  that  I  always  do  so  if  I 
possibly  can.  I  feel  that  hastening  the  menopause 
even  in  a  woman  who  is  pretty  near  it  in  years  is  to  be 
deprecated. 


iitttttt  Etterature. 

The  Nervous  Affectiona  of  the  Heart.  Being  the 
Morison  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicans  of  Edinburgh  in  1902  and 
1903.  By  George  Alexander  Gibson,  M.D., 
D.Sc.,  F.R.G.P.  Edin.,  F.R.S.E.  Edinbui^h 
and  London:  Youi^  J.  Pentland.     1904. 

For  convenience  of  description  the  subject  is 
divided  into  two  sections  under  which  are  con- 
sidered, respectively,  Sensory  Disturbances  and 
Motor  Disturbances,  the  sensory  disturbance 
par  excellence  being  angina  pectoris.  The  first 
section  is  devoted  to  this  condition  which  is 
discussed  under  the  separate  heads  of  clinical, 
pathological  and  therapeutical.  Strong,  almost 
violent,  exception  is  taken  to  further  use  of  the 
term  peeudo-angina,  which  "  ought  to  be  rele- 
gated to  the  limbo  of  archaic  notions,  as  an  entire 
anachronism  in  the  twentieth  century  of  our 
era."  Instead  of  such  classification,  the  division 
into  organic  types  and  inorganic  varieties  is  pre- 
ferred. Under  pathology  is  given  an  intricate 
study  of  the  nervous  supply  of  the  heart  and  its 
relation  to  the  spinal  segments,  tracing,  thereby, 
the  association  of  pain  and  sensitiveness  in  super- 
ficial distributions.  Under  therapeutical  consid- 
erations, as  was  to  have  been  expectSi,  nothing 
new  is  evolved;  and  again,  the  lectures  devoted 
to  the  motor  disturbances  may  be  described 
rather  as  a  lucid  exposition  of  existing  knowledge 
than  as  the  demonstration  of  anything  essen- 
tially firesh. 
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PLAGUE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RATS. 

The  investigation,  which  is  now  being  devoted 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  plague,  gives  ground  for  hope  that  before 
many  years  this  disease  also  will  be  placed  in  the 
category  of  those  wholly  preventable.  No  doubt 
the  most  important  facts  learned  during  the  past 
decade  are  those  in  relation  to  rats  as  direct  or 
indirect  carriers  of  the  infection.  Bearing  on 
this  matter  Lieut.-Col.  Bruce  Skinner  publishes 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  May  6  an 
interesting  series  of  facts  and  observations  relat- 
ing to  the  geographical  distribution  of  rats  and 
their  relation  to  plague.  From  this  study  it 
appears  that  certain  localities  have  been  long 
designated  as  "  endemic  areas  "  of  plague.  Among 
these  are  a  certain  district  in  Arabia  on  the  east- 
em  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  parts  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Persia,  certwn  provinces  of  India  and  China 
and  East  and  Central  Africa.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  epidemics  in  Europe 
were  devastating  in  their  results,  but  from  that 
time  to  the  present  the  disease  has  gradually 
disappeared  from  that  continent,  the  cessation 
occurring  from  west  to  east.  For  example,  the 
last  epidemic  in  England  was  in  1679,  the  last  in 
France  in  1722,  and  the  last  in  Turkey  in  1841. 
In  Southern  Russia  the  disease  appeared  as  late 
as  1879.  In  1896,  the  disease  agsdn  showed  a 
tendency  to  spread,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Africa,  parts  of  Europe,  Mexico,  California  and 
Brazil  were  invaded. 

In  con&ction  with  these  facts  an  investigation 
of  the  rat  tribe  becomes  of  importance,  since  its 
relationship  to  the  disease  has  been  definitely 
established,  particularly  in  India  and  China.  The 
English  or  long-tailed  rat  probably  appeared  in 


Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  is  wotld- 
wide  in  its  distribution.  The  brown  or  Norway 
rat  is  of  another  species  and  is  supposed  to  have 
come  from  Asia  in  1726,  later  appearing  both  in 
England  and  France.  In  1775,  this  rat  appeared 
in  North  America  and  other  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  Norway  rat  is  larger 
and  stronger  than  the  long-tailed  variety  and  has 
gradually  driven  the  latter  rat  into  a  subordinate 
position  throughout  Europe.  If  the  Norway  rat 
did  not  appear  in  England  until  1730,  it  is  clear 
that  it  had  no  relation  with  the  plague  of  the  pre- 
vious century,  nor  did  it  appear  in  other  countries 
until  after  the  last  plague  epidemic  had  subsided. 
This  rat  is  known  to  live  on  shipboard  and,  there- 
fore, to  be  transported  to  distant  places,  but  there 
is  no  eAridence  to  show  that  it  has  been  a  trans- 
mitter of  the  disease.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested 
that  the  Norway  rat  may  be  immune  to  plague, 
and  that  its  natural  antagonism  to  the  loug-tailed 
rat  may  have  been  at  least  one  of  the  preventives 
of  dissemination.  In  Europe  the  long-tuled  rat 
has  practically  given  place  to  the  Norway  variety, 
and  it  is  thought  that  if  the  Norway  rat  were  ^ven 
an  opportunity  it  would  before  long  overcome 
the  variety  of  rat  found  in  Egypt. 

As  a  general  result  of  these  interesting  sugges- 
tions, Lieut.-Col.  Skinner  sees  a  possibility  of 
exterminating  plague  through  the  introduction 
of  an  immune  species  of  rat  which  is  stronger 
than  the  existing  varieties,  known  to  propagate 
the  disease.  The  matter  evidently  needs  further 
investigation,  and  it  is  suggested  that  furthor 
experimental  study  be  made  of  the  behaviw 
of  the  Norway  rat  in  plague-infected  areas. 
In  this  connection  the  question  which  the  flea 
as  a  parasite  of  rats  plays  in  the  propagation 
of  the  disease,  as  brought  out  by  oerttun  recent 
investigations,  should  receive  careful  attention. 
It  would,  for  example,  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  Norway  rat  harbors  fleas,  or  fleas 
of  the  same  variety  as  other  species.  The  work- 
ing out  of  the  problem  with  the  data  at  hand 
should  not  be  difficult. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Govem- 
ent  Laboratories  at  Manila,  Dr.  Maximilian 
Herzog  discusses  the  question  as  to  whether  latent 
or  dormant  plague  exists  where  the  disease  is 
endemic.  His  investigation  was  excited  by  a 
communication,  made  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Blake,  govo^ 
nor  of  Hongkcmg,  in  which  he  asserted  that  there 
was  danger  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  animah 
of  the  most  varied  kind,  and  also  that  the  baciQi 
might  exist  in  the  ciroulating  blood  in  spite  of  Uie 
absence  of  all  clinical  signs  of  the  disease.    Tliis 
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he  ealls  "  latent  pla^e,"  and  Tesguds  as  an  im- 
portant faetor  in  the  Bi»ead  of  the  infection.  Dr. 
Henog  has  set  himself  the  task  of  determining  the 
eonectoees  of  this  assumption  of  latent  plague  by 
cultural  methods  rather  than  by  mere  examina- 
tion of  the  blood.  As  a  result  of  this  carefully 
conducted  investigation  on  245  native  Filipinos 
and  Chinese  he  concludes  that  this  condition  of 
Bo-called  latent  plague  does  not  exist  in  Manila, 
and  presumably  does  not  exist  in  Hongkong. 
The  claims  made  were  not  borne  out  by  the 
methods  of  bacterial  investigation  used,  and 
Heraog  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  assump- 
tion made  is  ^vithout  adequate  foundation.  For 
example,  in  not  one  instance  of  245  examinations 
of  persons,  many  of  whom  had  been  much  ex- 
posed to  the  disease,  was  the  slightest  evidence 
found  of  the  existence  of  plague  bacilli  in  the 
blood.  The  situation  at  Hongkong  appears  to 
be  that  the  city  is  in  so  bad  a  sanitary  condition 
that  plague  has  never  been  completely  eradicated, 
and  cumot  be  under  the  existing  conditions. 


THE   STUDY  AND   PREVENTION   OF 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

WrPH  the  conclusion  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  at  Washington  it 
would  seem  as  if  all  that  could  be  advantageously 
said  on  these  subjects  at  the  present  time  had 
been  said.  Of  course  there  may  be  much  reit- 
eration, but  the  ground  has  been  pretty  well 
cleared,  and  the  various  points  of  view  thoroughly 
presented  by  laymen  and  physicians. 

In  the  Sociolo^cal  Section  papers  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Homer  Folks  of  New  York  on 
Health  as  an  Investment;  by  Mr  Baldwin  of 
Washington  on  the  Progress  of  the  Sanatorium 
Movement;  by  Dr.  Bracken  of  Minneapolis  on 
Infection  of  Transportation;  and  Mr.  Devine 
of  New  York  laid  down  a  working  program  for 
associations  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis, 
national,  state  and  local.  These  gentiemen  all 
speak  with  a  measure  of  authority  from  the 
positions  which  they  occupy  and  from  past  or 
present  experience  and  investigation.  According 
to  Mr.  Folks,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  and  ex-Commissioner 
of  Public  Charities  of  New  York  City,  with 
the  text  of  Health  as  an  Investment,  the 
question  which  inevitably  presents  itself  to  a 
layman  is  this:  If  tuberculosis  is  a  preventable 
disease,  why  is  it  not  prevented?  After  due 
reflection  he  is  forced  to  the  conclusion   that 


"  all  the  reasons  for  the  continued  prevalence  of 
this  preventable  disease  may  be  resolved  into 
one,  namely,  that  we  do  not  realize  the  value  of 
public  health  as  an  investment;  that  we  are  not 
yet  ready  to  devote  sufficient  means  to  the  saving 
of  human  life,  even  when  the  opporttmity  is 
placed  squarely  before  us.  Which  of  the  ten 
measures  set  forth  by  Dr.  Biggs  in  the  paper 
already  referred  to  is  fully  carried  into  effect,  even 
in  the  city  of  New  York?  A  few  of  them,  requir- 
ing comparatively  little  expenditure,  are  probably 
as  effective  as  the  present  willingness  of  the  medi- 
cal i>rofession  to  co-operate  will  permit.  But 
in  all  the  very  important  measures,  which  involve 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  it  is  only 
too  evident  that  our  present  provision  is  very 
ineffective  and  incomplete,  and  in  some  very 
important  dire6tion»  almost  grotesquely  inade- 
quate. Whenever  you  push  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  occasion  of  this  inadequacy,  you  almost 
immediately  come  back  to  the  underlying  cause, 
the  lack  of  adequate  means.  If  money  is  the 
sinews  of  war,  it  certainly  is  the  sinews  of  this 
warfare  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  have  the 
greatest  possible  respect  for  the  efficiency,  the 
expertness  and  the  devotion  to  the  pubUc  well- 
being  of  our  health  authorities,  but  they  and  we 
must  admit  that  the  sums  of  money  placed  at 
their  disposal,  or  at  the  disposal  of  any  of  their 
co-operating  agencies,  are  woefully  inadequate 
for  the  performance  of  the  tasks  which  we  all 
know  are  essential  in  checking  this  disease.  ..." 

The  practical  question  then  is,  shall  we  as  a  com- 
munity, knowing  how  to  restrict  "effectively 
this  terrible  scourge,  be  satisfied  with  the  piece- 
meal method,  advancing  slowly,  a  step  here  and 
a  step  there,  wheedling  a  few  additional  thou- 
sands of  dollars  year  by  year  from  our  city  author- 
ities and  from  the  pockets  of  the  well-to-do;  or 
shall  we  recognize  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
the  situation  created  by  our  recent  discoveries, 
make  the  largest  possible  use  of  our  precious, 
recentiy  acquired  knowledge,  and  by  large  ex- 
penditures accomplish  the  greatest  result  in  the 
shortest  time?" 

Mr.  Folks  is  of  the  opinion  that  from  every 
point  of  view  no  American  city  at  the  present 
time  can  find  a  more  appropriate  subject  for 
permanent  investment,  yielding  larger  returns, 
than  in  carrying  into  effect  the  measures  set 
forth  by  those  who  addressed  the  Association. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  General  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
Professor  of  Social  Economy  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, in  offering  a  working  program  for  associa- 
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tions  considers  that,  "  the  problem  for  laymen, 
for  legislators  and  public  officials,  for  the  public 
press  and  other  instruments  for  the  molding 
of  public  opinion,  in  relation  to  the  scourge  of 
tuberculosis,  as  in  relation  to  any  other  great 
epidemic,  may  be  defined  to  be  the  centering  of 
complete  responsibility  upon  the  medical  pro- 
fession. This,  however,  cannot  be  done  merely 
by  logical  demonstration  as  to  what  their  duty 
is,  by  hypercritical  fault-finding  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  being  discharged,  or  by  eloquent 
exhortation  to  physicians  to  attend  to  the  matter. 
Responsibility  can  be  devolved  upon  the  medical 
profession  only  by  meeting  the  conditions  which 
authoritative  medical  opinion  prescribes  as  es- 
sential. 

"  For  example,  when  it  has  been  shown  that 
hospitals  and  sanatoria  are  necessary,  it  is  no 
more  the  duty  of  physicians  than  of  others  to 
secure  their  establishment.  Physicians  must  do 
their  part,  according  to  their  abilities,  like  other 
citizens;  but  the  only  way  in  which  the  complete 
responsibility  for  procuring  results  can  be  placed 
squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  such,  is  for  the  state,  the  municipality, 
or  private  philanthropy  to  provide  the  hospitals 
and  the  sanatoria  which  authoritative  medical 
opinion  has  declared  to  be  indispensable.  Again, 
when  appropriations  for  sanitary  inspection, 
for  the  enforcement  of  anti-spitting  ordinances, 
or  for  special  investigations  are  demanded,  upon 
reasonable  and  conservative  grounds,  it  is  only 
by  making  the  appropriations  and  paying  the 
taxes  which  they  necessitate  that  the  community 
transfers  to  the  medical  profession  responsibility 
for  results.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  representa- 
tive medical  men  not  to  demand  the  impossible, 
but  to  subject  to  rigid  professional  criticism  the 
actions  of  officials  or  experts  who  are  using  such 
appropriations,  and  to  see  that  expenditures  are 
made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  maximum 
results." 

Mr.  Devine  sums  up  the  specific  tasks  as  follows : 

The  movement  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  is 
one  which  already  enlists  the  enthusiasm  of  a  larger 
number  than  all  who  marched  in  the  crusades  of  old, 
which  already  commands  greater  capital  than  would 
provide  a  modem  navy  for  a  first-class  power,  which 
has  already  won  a  hearing  at  the  awakened  conscience 
of  mankind,  and  which  is,  nevertheless,  as  yet,  in  its 
feeble  beginnings,  with  comparatively  few  lives  length- 
ened, comparatively  little  pain  mitigated,  compara- 
tively few  families  saved  from  unnecessary  dependence. 

The  elementary  undertaking  is  the  creation  of  a  sound 
public  opinion,  midway  between  indifference  and 
phthifflophobia,    an    enlightened    public  opinion    in 


which  every  one  is  fri^tened  just  enough  to  act  i 
bly,  and  not  enou^  to  act  foolishly;  just  enou^  to  in- 
sure necessary  public  impropriations  and  private 
donations,  but  not  enou^  to  make  it  difficult  for  a 
cured  and  educated  consumptive  to  find  a  job;  just 
enouj^  to  cause  the  railways  to  dionfect  the  hangingn 
of  a  sleeping  car  and  the  cushions  of  a  day  coadi,  but 
not  enough  to  cause  them  to  refuse  to  an  indigent  con- 
sumptive ^1,  on  her  way  to  a  sanatorium,  the  diari- 
table  reduction  which  is  given  to  other  indigent  pecBons; 
just  enough  to  cause  the  city  to  build  a  sanatorium,  but 
not  enough  to  induce  the  leg^dature  to  permit  local  pre- 
judice to  close  county  after  county  to  the  urgoitly 
needed  sanatorium,  except  on  a  bribe  to  the  county 
commissioners  and  the  township  trustees. 

Mr.  Baldwin  of  Washington  gave  a  good  r£sum£ 
of  the  progress  of  the  sanatorium  movement  in 
America,  in  the  course  of  which  he  affirms  that  the 
task  of  caring  for  consumptives  "  is  one  which 
belongs  to  society  as  a  whole,  not  only  on  grounds 
of  humanity,  but  of  self-preservation  and  social 
economy.  In  approaching  it,  it  seems  clear  that 
each  state  ought  to  do  its  part  by  providing  at 
least  one  sanatorium  for  incipient  cases.  The 
political  units  by  which  the  poor  are  now  cared 
for  are  too  small  to  build  and  properly  maintain 
establishments  for  the  purpose  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  it  wouM 
be  impossible  to  find  a  proper  location  for  such 
a  sanatorium  in  each,  though  it  may  be  found  in 
the  larger  choice  which  every  state  affords.  Tbs 
public  welfare  demands  that  the  state  shall  make 
provision  for  tuberculous  patients  just  as  it  does 
for  the  insane,  the  epileptic  or  others  who  require 
a  care  for  which  counties  and  town  cannot  prop- 
erly arrange.  The  objection  made  by  Governor 
Pennypacker  to  the  Pennsylvania  bill  that  it 
opened  the  door  for  the  care  by  the  state  of  small- 
pox, bubonic  plague  and  other  dangerous  diseases 
is  the  only  one  not  well  taken;  for  all  other  eon- 
ta^ous  diseases  reach  a  ciisis  promptly  while 
consumption  demands  long-continued  care  and 
support  if  the  danger  to  the  community  is  to  be 
avoided.  .  .  . 

"  It  is,  however,  quite  proper  that  the  state, 
having  provided  a  sanatorium,  should  not  be 
asked  to  bear  the  expense  or  all  the  expense  of 
supporting  the  people  in  it.  As  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  the  patients  who  axe  able  shouki 
pay  at  least  part  of  the  cost  of  nuuntenance,  and 
if  they  are  not  able  the  local  authorities  in  the 
place  from  which  they  come  should  pay  it  for 
them." 

Dr.  H.  M.  Bracken,  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota 
Board  of  Health,  presented  the  subject  of  infec- 
tion in  transportation  in  a  long  paper.    This 
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subject  had  previously  been  traversed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Public  Health  Association  in 
1903.  Dr.  Bracken  thinks  that  there  should  be 
no  danger  of  possible  tubercular  infection  while 
traveling  in  public  conveyances.  After  a  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  he  admits  that  there  is  a 
real,  but  unnecessary  danger  of  infection  with 
tuberculosis  during  transportation  in  many  of 
the  cars  operated  by  city  raQway  companies,  by 
railroad  companies,  and  by  the  Pullman  Car 
Ck>mpany.  The  greatest  danger  is  in  the  sleeping 
car,  and  the  methods  of  the  Pullman  Company  in 
actual  practice  leave  much  to  be  desired. 


The  details  of  the  work  do  not  particularly  con- 
cern us,  but  we  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  as  marking  one  more  step  in  what  must 
inevitably  bring  about  a  distinct  change  in  the 
relationship  between  patient,  nuise  and  physician. 
In  the  words  of  the  president  of  the  school,  "  It 
is  the  plan  of  the  trustees  to  make  a  course  so 
broad  that  it  will  be  a  distinctly  educating  force 
in  the  life  of  any  woman  who  takes  it,  even  though 
cireumstances  after  graduation  should  prevent 
her  from  following  nursing  as  an  occupation." 


CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING. 

That  nursing  is  hereafter  to  be  regarded 
as  a  profession  is  shown  by  many  recent  events. 
In  popular  parlance  the  term  "  trained  nurse " 
is  apparently  giving  way  to  the  designation 
"  professional  nurse,"  and  the  general  trend  of 
opinion  appears  to  be  toward  exalting  the  work 
of  nursing  to  the  rank  of  a  so-caUed  liberal  pro- 
fession. We  have  on  various  occasions  com- 
mented on  this  tendency  and  expressed  a  degree 
of  skepticism  regarding  this  expansion  of  the 
work  of  nursing.  It  matters,  however,  very 
little  whether  nurses  bind  themselves  together  in 
a  profession  or  not,  provided  they  best  fulfil  the 
function  for  which  they  exist.  In  the  minds  of 
those  promoting  the  further  education  of  nurses 
it  is  clear  that  greater  efficiency  is  to  be  attuned 
by  the  new  methods  than  by  the  old.  We  have 
no  desire  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  point,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  the  success  of  the  new 
movement  cannot  be  assured  until  many  years  of 
experience  have  passed. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  circular  relating  to  a 
movement  now  on  foot  to  establish  what  is  to  be 
called  the  Cambridge  School  of  Nursing,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  provide  both  for  the  education 
and  the  trtuning  of  young  women  for  nursing.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  educational  side  of  the 
matter  is  given  the  place  of  prominence.  The 
course  is  to  be  diArided  into  four  years,  and  the 
students  during  the  first  year  of  instruction  are 
to  be  housed  in  the  home  of  the  school  much,  we 
take  it,  as  they  would  be  at  a  boarding  school 
or  college.  Later,  the  students  wiU  be  assigned 
to  service  in  the  wards  of  hospitals,  to  district 
visiting,  and  to  home  nursing,  which  will  be 
carried  further  in  the  last  year  of  the  course. 
For  the  instruction  ^ven  very  considerable  fees 
will  be  charged,  namely,  $150  for  the  first  year, 
and  for  the  three  subsequent  years  $75  each. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 
Meningitis  in  Germant.  —  The  North  German 
drazette  reports  1,935  cases  of  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis in  Prussia  with  994  deaths,  and  1,814  cases 
in  Silesia  with  932  deaths  since  the  end  of  April. 

Health  CoNMnoNS  at  the  Isthmus  op  Pan- 
ama. —  Mr.  Barrett,  formerly  American  Minister 
to  Panama,  on  his  recent  arrival  in  New  York,  is 
reported  to  have  stated  that  sanitation  and  the 
preservation  of  health  is  the  one  great  problem 
which  confronts  the  American  authorities  at  the 
Canal  Zone.  It  is  unquestionably  the  funda- 
mental problem.  This  statement  cannot  be, 
and  is  not  Ukely  to  be,  repeated  too  often.  The 
death  of  the  supervising  architect  from  yellow 
fever  was  followed  by  that  of  the  head  of  the 
auditor's  department  from  the  same  disease,  and 
these  deaths  were  followed  by  a  good  deal  of 
demoralization  among  employees.  That  Colonel 
Gorgas  should  be  the  acting  governor  at  the 
Canal  Zone  is  a  reassuring  factor,  and  he  now 
reports  no  yellow  fever  on  the  Isthmus,  including 
Panama,  Colon  and  the  Zone. 

General  Davis,  the  returning  governor,  is  con- 
fident that  by  August  1,  yellow  fever  will  be  per- 
manently eradicated  from  Panama  and  this  by 
the  completion  of  an  adequate  water  works  sys- 
tem, and  the  consequent  killing  oft  of  house-bred 
mosquitoes.  In  regard  to  malaria,  General  Davis 
takes  a  much  less  optimistic  view,  and  admits 
that  there  probably  will  always  be  malaria  in 
Panama. 

BOSTON  and  NBW  ENGLAND. 

Acute  iNrscTnous  Diseasis  in  Boston.  — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon.  May  24, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  28,  scarlatina  24,  typhoid  fever  10, 
measles  22,  tuberculosis  37,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  of  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  May  24, 1905,  was  16.56. 
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Boston  Mortautt  Statistics.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  May  20,  1905, 
was  198,  against  203  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  showing  a  decrease  of  6  deaths,  and 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  16.81.  Of 
this  number  95  were  males  and  103  were  females; 
190  were  white  and  8  colored;  126  were  bom  in 
the  United  States,  68  in  foreign  countries,  and  4 
unknown;  56  were  of  American  parentage,  119 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  23  unknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  follows:  Diphtheria, 
12  cases  and  no  deaths;  scarlatina,  34  cases  and  1 
death;  typhoid  fever,  10  cases  and  1  death; 
measles,  27  cases  and  no  deaths;  tuberculosis,  47 
cases  and  22  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases  and  no 
deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were  23, 
whooping  cough,  1,  heart  disease  30,  bron- 
chitis 7,  and  marasmus  0.  There  were  10  deaths 
from  violent  causes.  The  number  of  children 
who  died  under  one  year  was  25;  the  number 
under  five  years,  34.  The  number  of  persons 
who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  47.  The 
deaths  in  public  institutions  were  62. 

The  number  of  cases  reported  for  the  week 
from  cerebrospinal  meningitis  was  7. 

No  New  Edition  op  Medical  Register.  — 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Brown  asks  us  to  say  once  more 
that  he  has  no  present  intention  of  putting  forth 
another  edition  of  the  Medical  Register.  All 
statements  to  the  contrary,  the  collection  of 
information  and  the  demand  for  the  prepayment 
of  money  are  without  any  authority  from  him. 
When  prepared  to  enter  the  field  again  he  will 
announce  the  fact  over  his  own  signature  in  this 
Journal. 

BIast  Boston  Relief  Hospital.  —  The  pro- 
ject for  the  establishment  of  a  relief  hospital  for 
East  Boston,  when  presented  to  Mayor  Collins, 
met  with  his  disapproval.  The  Boston  Board 
of  Aldermen  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  two  have, 
however,  voted  to  pass  the  act  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution  over  the 
Mayor's  veto.  The  act  which  oripnally  passed 
both  branches  of  the  City  Council  called  for  an 
appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Ethical  Porces  in  the  Phactiice  op  Medi- 
cine. —  A  series  of  addresses  is  being  given  at 
Cambridge  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ethical 
Society  of  Harvard  College.  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot  delivered  one,  which  is  published  in  the 
last  bulletin  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni 
Association,  on  "  Ethical  Forces  in  the  Practice 


of  Medicine."  In  the  same  oouise  Mr.  L.  D. 
Brandeis  has  addressed  the  Society  on  "  Oppor- 
tunity in  the  Law,"  and  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  on 
"  Literature  as  a  Pursuit." 

New  England  Association  for  the  Educa- 
tion OF  Nurses.  —  The  first  regular  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Nurses,  of  which  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  is  presi- 
dent, is  to  be  held  at  the  Medical  Library,  Boston, 
Thursday,  May  25,  at  four  o'clock.  Members  of 
the  medical  profession,  graduate  nurses,  superin- 
tendents, hospital  trustees  and  managers  and  any 
others  interested  in  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  As- 
sociation are  invited  to  be  present  at  this  meeting. 

The  Portland  Meeting  op  the  American 
Medical  Association.  —  The  members  of  the 
A.  M.  A.  Outing  Club  and  of  the  New  Elngland 
delegation  to  the  Portland,  Ore.,  meeting,  have 
planned  to  attend,  traveling  in  special  cars,  via 
the  C,  M.  A  St.  Paul  Railway  and  Northern 
Pacific  from  Chicago,  visiting  Yellowstone  Park 
en  route,  and  returning  via  the  Canadian  Pacific 
to  Montreal,  making  short  stops  at  important 
points  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  and  visiting  the 
Canadian  National  Park. 

The  railroad  fare  will  be  $78.50.  Other 
necessary  expenses,  including  sleeping  ear  fare 
and  trip  through  Yellowstone  Park,  should  not 
exceed  $150.  The  party  contemplates  leaving 
about  June  27,  for  a  trip  of  about  four  weeks. 
Drs.  H.  O.  Marcy,  Boston,  T.  D.  Crothers,  Hart- 
ford, and  E.  R.  Campbell,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 
are  the  organizing  committee. 

NEW  TOBK. 

Water  for  the  Borouoh  of  Richmond.  — 
The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has 
approved  a  ten-year  contract  with  the  Hudson 
County  Water  Company  to  supply  the  Borou^ 
of  Richmond  with  water  from  the  Passwc  River, 
in  New  Jersey. 

Management  op  State  Hospitals.  —  The 
Governor  has  signed  the  bill  passed  by  the  recent 
legislature  restoring  the  detful  of  management  of 
the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  to  local  boards, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed 
by  the  senate,  consisting  of  seven  managers,  two 
at  least  of  whom  are  to  be  women,  each  serving 
for  seven  years,  with  one  term  expiring  annually. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  much  regret  was  felt 
at  the  abolition,  on  the  recommendation  of  Gov- 
ernor Odell,  of  these  local  boards,  which  under  the 
former  rSgime  were  composed  of  men  and  women 
prominent  in  their  communities  and  of   wide 
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experience  in  charitable  work,  serving  without 
remuneration.  By  the  same  bill  the  salary  of  the 
medical  Inspector  of  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  is  increased  from  $3,500  to  $5,000.  The 
Governor  has  also  signed  a  bill  which  gives  the 
Commission  in  Lunacy  power  of  inspection  over 
private  asylums  for  the  insane. 

Wateb  Supply  Commission.  —  Mayor  Mc- 
Clellan  has  approved  the  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  legislature  providing  for  a  water  supply 
commission,  although  some  unsatisfactory  altera- 
tions were  made  in  the  act  as  originally  introduced, 
and  has  requested  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  each  to  recommend  three 
candidates,  from  whom  he  will  select  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

The  Only  Woman  in  the  Ocean  Yacht  Race. 
—  Miss  Candace  Stimson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Lewis 
A.  Stimson,  the  well-known  New  York  surgeon, 
who  is  the  owner  of  the  yacht  Fleur  de  Lys,  is 
the  only  woman  on  board  a  contestant  in  the 
race  across  the  ocean  for  the  Kaiser's  cup  which 
commenced  on  May  17. 


BECOBD  OF  MOBTALITT 

FOK  THS  WKKK  KNDDTO  SATURDAY,  HAY  IS,  1900. 


OrriM. 


#Utiuirp. 

GEORG  MEISSNER,  M.D. 
The  death  of  Dr.  Georg  Meissner  has  recently 
been  annoimced.  He  was  bom  Nov.  29, 1829,  in 
Hanover,  and  as  a  pupil  of  Johannes  Miiller  took 
particular  interest  in  the  broad  general  problems 
of  physiology.  He  later  studied  under  Wagner 
at  Gottingen,  also  at  Munich,  finally  taking' his 
degree,  in  1852,  at  Gottingen.  He  was  succes- 
sively professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
Basle,  of  phjrsiology  and  zoology  in  Freiburg  in 
Breisgau,  and,  in  1860,  he  became  professor  of 
physiology  at  Gottingen  where  he  was  associated 
with  Wagner.  In  1856,  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  with  Henle  of  the  Bericht  Hber  die  Anatomic 
und  Physiologie.  The  discoveries  for  which  Meiss- 
ner is  chiefly  known  were  made  in  the  early  part 
of  his  scientific  career.  Among  the  best  known 
is  the  so-called  Meissner  plexus  lying  in  the  sub- 
mucous coat  of  the  intestinal  tract.  He  is  said  to 
have  burned  many  papers  before  his  death  and  for 
the  thirty  years  preceding  he  had  published  com- 
paratively little.  He  was  a  good  teacher,  a  suc- 
c€  jsful  experimenter,  and  outside  of  his  strictly 
pi  :>f^8ional  work  he  took  much  pleasure  in  music. 
M  jissner  was  succeeded  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
cl  air  of  physiology  by  Max  Verwom,  and  has  in 
ge  -"^ral  led  a  quiet  and  secluded  life. 
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Deathsreported.  8,327; -under  Ave  years  of  axe,  914;  prlnci- 
pal  Infectious  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  diphtheria  and  croup,  diarrheal  diseases,  whoop- 
ing cough,  erysipelas,  fCTers  and  consumption)  839;  scute 
lung  diseases  MO,  consumption  489,  scarlet  fever  22,  whooping 
cough  26,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  116,  smallpox  2,  erysipelas 
16,  puerperal  fever  16,  measles  29,  typhoid  fever  36,  diarrheal 
diseases  89,  diphtheria  and  croup  66. 

From  whooping  cough.  New  York  8,  Chicago  14,  Philadel- 
pbla  2,  Baltimore  1,  Cambridge  1.  From  scarlet  fever.  New 
York  18,  Chicago  2,  Philadelphia  2,  Boston  4,  Gloucester  1. 
From  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  New  Tork  88,  Chicago  1, 
Philadelphia  S,  Baltimore  1,  Providence  2,  Boston  3,  Lowell  4, 
Lawrence  4,  Fall  Biver  2,  Lynn  2,  Cambridge,  New  Bedford, 
Somervllle,  Chlcopee,  Marlborough,  Westfleld  and  Watertown 

1  each.    From  eryslpelas^New  York  12,  Philadelphia  1,  Boston 

2  From  smallpox.  New  York  1,  Chicago  1. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  16,609,377,  for  the  week  ending  May 
6, 1906,  the  death-rate  was  16.4.  Deaths  reported  4,621 ;  acute 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  122,  whooping 
cough  132,  diphtheria  47,  measles  186,  smallpox  4,  scarlet 
fever  29. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  6.0  In  Burton-on-Trent  to  26.8  in 
Oldham;  London  14.06,  West  Ham  U.T,  Brighton  18.6,  South- 
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ampton  14.1,  Plvmoatb  1S.8,  Bristol  liJi,  Birminghsm  16.7, 
LeloMtor  12.6,  Nbtttngham  16.7,  Birkenhead  18.0,  LlTerpooI 
18.9,  Wigan  16.7,  Bolton  U.O,  Mancheater  17.4,  Saltord  16.8, 
Halifax  11.S,  Bradford  20.7,  Leedi  16.9,  Hull  13.1,  Sheffield 
18.2,  Newcastle-on-Trne  12.2,  Cardlfl  16.6,  Khondda  SI. 8, 
Merthyr  Tydfil  24.0,  Honuev  6.3,  Middlesbrough  24.9. 


MSTKOBOLOaiCAL  BBOOBD. 

For  th*  weak  ending  Hay  18,  in  Boiton,  according  to 
obtarratiOMfaniUMd  by  Sergeant  J.  W.  Smith  of  the  United 
Btatei  Signal  Corps: 
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*0.,  elondy;  C,  olaar;  F.,  fair;  O.,  fog;  H.,  taasy;  8.,  smoky; 
B.,  rain; T., Hueatanlns;  N.,  snow;  — .belowseto.  t  indtoatestraec 
of  rainfall.    Jv  Means  for  week. 


CHANGES    IN  THE   MEDICAL  COBPS  U.    8.   NAVY 
FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAT  20,  1905. 

V.  N.  Bartolbttk,  medical  director.  CommisBloned  medi- 
cal director  with  rank  of  captain,  from  April  6, 1906. 

H.  C.  Beter,  medical  inspector.  Commissioned  medical 
inspector  with  rank  of  commander,  from  April  6, 1903. 

C.  M.  DeYalin,  surgeon.  Commissioned  surgeon  with 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander,  from  Jan.  81, 190S. 

N.  S.  Quest,  sureeon.  Commissioned  surgeon  with  rank  of 
lleutenant-commanaer,  from  March  8, 1905. 

K.  A.  Warmer,  F.  B.  Stalnakkr,  assistaut  surgeons. 
Commissioned  assistant  surgeons  with  rank  of  lieutenant 
(junior  grade) ,  from  May  3, 1905. 

E.  A.  ViCKERY,  assistant  suiveon.  Detached  from  the 
"  Southery  "  and  ordered  to  the  "  Franklin." 

W.  S.  HoEN,  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the  "Oregon" 
and  ordered  home. 

H.  D.  Wilson,  suigeon.  Commissioned  suigeon  with  rank 
of  lieutenant<ommander,  from  March  81,  1905. 

H.  A.  Dunn,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Commissioned 
passed  assistant  surgeon,  with  rank  of  lieutenant  from  June  7, 
1904. 

H.  M.  PoLFREE,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Commissioued 
passed  assistant  surgeon,  with  rank  of  lieutenant,  from  June 
14,  1904. 

U.   R.   Webb,    passed   assistant  surgeon.     Commissioned 

?a88ed  assistant  surgeon,  with  rank  of  lieutenant,  from  Oct. 
1,1904. 

80CTBTT  NOTICES. 

American  Neurologicai.  Association.  —  The  tblrty- 
flrst  annua]  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  College  of  Physicians, 
IStb  and  Locust  Streets,  Philadelphia,  on  June  1,  2,  8.  Ses- 
sions from  10  to  1  and  from  2.80  to  6. 

Graeme  M.  Hammond,  M.D.,  Secretarjf. 

American  Lartngological,  Bhinolooioal  and  Oto- 
LOGICAL  Society.  —  The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Laryngological,  Rhinological  and  Otological  Society 
takes  place  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  5, 6,  7, 1903.  The  sessions 
will  be  held  In  the  Boston  Medical  LibrarT,  8,  The  Fenway. 
The  profession  is  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

W.  C.  Phiixips,  M.D.,  New  Touk,  Stcretar]f. 
V.  C.  Cobb,  M.D.,  Boston,  Prettdeta. 


BECENT  DEATHS. 

Jacob  H.  Asch,  M.D.,  a  prominent  German  physician  of 
New  York,  died  on  May  19,  at  the  age  of  sixty-flve  years.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Berlin  In  1864,  and  came 
to  this  country  soon  afterward. 


BOLLiN  Horace  Phelps,  M.D.,  M  JI.8.8.,  died  in  FeppereD, 
Jan.  28, 1906,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

Alexander  W.  Boonu,  M.D.,  the  oldest  physician  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  gradaate  of  the 
College  of  Physldans  and  Surgeons,  New  Toric,  died  on  Maj  14. 
He  was  born  in  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  1814,  and  reeelrod  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ia 
18M.  He  founded  the  Passaic  County  Medical  Society  and  was 
for  many  years  chief  physician  of  the  Paterson  Qener^  Hos- 
pital. Dr.  Bogers  was  also  prominent  In  rellgtons  work,  and 
personally  supported  a  missionary  in  India. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  BECEIYKD. 

And  We  ShaU  Be  Changed.  By  Qroesbeck  Walah,  M.D. 
Beprint. 

Becurrent  BiflisioD  into  the  Knee-Joint  after  Im^utj,  witk 
Especial  Beferonce  to  Internal  Derangement,  eommonlr  ctiM 
Slipped  Cartilage.  An  Analysis  of  760  Casea.  A  Clinical  Lectnic 
delivered  at  St.  Oeorge^s  Hospital.  By  Sir  William  Bennett, 
K.C.V.O.,  F.B.C.8.  Illustrated.  Reprinted,  after  Berisioe, 
from  The  Lancet.  London,  New  York  and  Bombay :  Long- 
mans, Green  ft  Co.    1905. 

The  Physician's  Unpaid  Debt  to  Youth.  By  George  Parker 
Uolden.  M.D.    Reprint. 

Massage  in  Sprains,  Bruises  and  Dislocations.  By  Doagbs 
Graham,  M.D.    Beprint. 

Dental  Surgery  for  Medical  Praetitioneia  and  Stadenta  of 
Medicine.  By  A.  W.  Barrett,  M.B.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.S., 
L.D.S.E.  Fourth  Edition.  IDustrated.  PhUadelphla:  P. 
BlaUston's  Son  ft  Co.    1906. 

Annual  Beport  of  The  Boston  Floating  HospltaL    Season  of 

"  Papain."  Its  Characters  and  Use*.  By  Dr.  H.  Ruybertaz. 
Beprint. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 80, 1904. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  UOS. 
Vol.  I.    Washington,  1906. 

The  "  Specific  Therapy  of  TubercukMis."  By  Chariea  Deal- 
son,  A.M.,  M.D.    Reprint. 

Outlines  for  the  Home  Care  of  Childron  who  are  Backward 
and  Mentally  Deficient.  By  Msfgaret  Bancroft.  Haddon- 
field,N.  J.:    Ware  Bros.  Co.    1905. 

Lo  Sgomliero  degli  ammaiati  e  del  feriti  in  Qnerra.  Memoria 
del  donori  Luigl  Bernardo,  e  Giuseppe  Brezzi.    Borne.    1906. 

Zur  Fruhbehandlnng  der  Appendizitis.  Yon  Dr.  Theodor 
Zangger. 

Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Oovemment  labo- 
ratories. Biological  Laboratory.  Some  Oaeetions  Bflating  to 
Virulence  of  Micro-organisms,  wltii  particniar  Beference  to 
tbeir  ImmuDizing  Powers.  By  Richard  P.  Strong,  MJ>. 
Manila.    1904. 

Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Government  Labo- 
ratories. Biological  Laboratory.  I.  Does  Latent  or  Dormaat 
Plague  exist  where  the  Disease  is  Endemic  By  MaxlmiHan 
Herzog,  M.D.,  and  Charles  B.  Hare.  Serum  Laboratory.  H. 
Broncho-Pnenmonla  of  Cattle:  ite  Association  with  B.  Bori- 
septicus.  By  Paul  O.  WooUey,  M.D..  and  Walter  Sorrell, 
D.V.S.  HI.  Beport  on  Phito  (Pafio  Blanco).  By  Paul  G. 
Woolley,M.D.  Chemical  Laboratory.  IV.  Notes  on  Analysis 
of  the  water  from  the  Manila  Water  Supply.  By  Charles  L. 
Bliss.  Serum  Laboratory.  V.  Framboesia :  Ite  Oecurrenee  in 
Natives  of  the  Pbiltppine  Istends.  By  Panl  O.  WooiOej,  MJ>. 
Manila.    1904. 

Prism  Exercises  —  their  Indications  and  Techniqae^  By 
Alexander  Duane,  M.D.    Beprint. 

The  Precise  Measurement  of  tlie  Primary  and  Seooadary 
Deviation  in  Paralysis;  with  Remarks  on  the  B^ular  Oeenr- 
rence  of  Seoondarv  Deviation  in  Congenital  Paralysia.  By 
Alexander  Duane,  M.D.    Reprint 

Congenital  Deficiency  of  Abduction,  Associated  with  Ian 
pairment  of  Abdoction,  Retraction  Movements,  CoDtracOon  of 
tbe  Palpebral  Fissure,  and  Oblique  Movemente  of  the  Bye. 
Reprint. 

Acute  Contagious  Diseases.  By  William  M.  Welch,  M.Dn 
and  Jay  F.  Sebamberg,  A.B.,  M.D.  Illustrated.  PbiladelpUa 
and  New  York :  Lea  Brothers.    1806. 

A  Nurse's  Guide  for  tbe  Operating  Room.  Second  Editiaa, 
Enlarged  and  Revised.  By  Nicholas  Senn,  HJ>.,  n.D., 
LL.D.,  CM.  Illustrated.  Chicago:  W.  T.  Keener  ft  On. 
1906. 

The  Historical  Behitions  of  Medicine  and  Snrger;  to  the  Aal 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  T.  Cliflbrd  AUbntt,  M.A.,  M J>. 
London:  Maemlllan  A  Co.,  Ltd.  New  York:  The  Xaenillaa 
Company.    1905. 

The  Results  of  the  Examination  of  Throat  Cultnrea  tor  Dlpfc 
tberia.    By  Joseph  FaTll  Blehn,  A.M.,  MJ>.    BeprlnU 
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THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  NINE  YEARS  IN  THE 

TREATMENT  OF  DIPHTHERU  WITH 

ANTITOXIN* 

BT   K>BN   H.    HOOOUOH,    M.D.,    BOnOH, 

Pltu$idcM  far  InfecKmu  Dueatm.  BatUm  City  HotpUali  RttUmU 
MytMm,  SouM  Dtpartmmt  (InfacHotu  Strviee);  A—tttant  Pro- 
fmior  9/  Ccmtagiatu  /Kmum,  Madieal  DtfortmaU,  Harvard 
V»iitnilK. 

In  the  study  of  any  disease  it  is  always  well  to 
take  a  glance  at  the  earlier  history  of  the  malady 
in  order  to  learn  when  it  was  first  recognized, 
what  were  the  theories  regarding  its  causation, 
and  the  methods  adopted  for  its  treatment.  The 
term  "  dijditheria  "  is  of  comparatively  modem 
origin  and  was  first  used  by  Bretonneau  in  1821. 

In  the  year  a.d.  Ill  Aretseus,  a  Greek  Physician 
of  Cappadocia,  wrote  regarding  a  disease  of  the 
air  passages,  which  he  termed  the  Egyptian  ulcer. 
He  described  the  train  of  symptoms  which  we 
now  recognize  as  diphtheria. 

Hippocrates  and  Galen  seem  to  have  recog- 
nized this  disease,  particularly  Galen,  because  he 
is  said  to  have  performed  laryngotomy.  From 
time  to  time  epidemics  of  this  disease  have  been 
the  subject  of  medical  essays,  and  early  medical 
literature  is  full  of  theories  regarding  diphtheria 
and  the  proper  treatment  of  it.  It  would  take 
too  much  time  even  to  aUude  to  the  earlier  phjrsi- 
cians  who  have  recognized  this  condition. 

At  different  times  in  the  early  history  of  Boston 
there  were  epidemics  of  this  disease,  particularly 
in  1735  and  1736.  At  this  time  Dr.  Douglass  of 
Boston  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  "  Angina  Ulcus- 
culoea,"  which  must  have  been  diphtheria.  The 
conmion  name  of  the  disease  was  "  Throat  illness 
or  a  plague  in  the  throat."  The  epidemic  was 
so  general  and  caused  so  much  alarm  that  the 
selectmen  had  a  conference  with  the  leading 
practitioners  of  that  time  regarding  measures  to 
prevent  its  spread.  The  opinion  of  the  physicians , 
as  stated  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  selectmen, 
was  as  follows:  "That  the  present  prevailing 
Distemper  appears  to  us  to  proceed  from  some 
Affection  of  the  Air,  and  not  from  any  person^ 
infection  received  from  the  Sick  or  Goods  in  their 
neighborhood."  '  It  is  evident  that  these  physi- 
cians knew  very  little  about  the  etiology  of 
diphtheria. 

In  1765  Francis  Home,  M.D.,  his  Majesty's 
physician,  and  F.R.S.P.  in  Edinburgh,  published 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature, 
Cause  and  Cure  of  Croup."  The  word  "  croup  " 
at  that  time  was  the  term  given  to  diphtheria, 
the  Scotch  word  "  croup  "  meaning  to  croak  or 
to  speak  with  a  harsh  voice.  Dr.  Home  gives  an 
accurate  description  of  twelve  cases  which, 
although  he  calls  them  croup,  we  should  at  this 
time  give  them  the  name  of  diphtheria.  The 
account  Dr.  Home  gives  of  the  autopsies  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  For  instance,  he  says  in 
his  account  of  one  of  the  cases:     "When  the 

*Raad  at  a  nwetiiut  of  the  Boaton  Hedieal  library,  in  oonjunetion 
imh  the  Suffolk  Dwtrict  Branch  of  The  Maasaehuietta  Medical 
Society,  Harah  8.  1905. 

>  Hemorial  History  of  Boston,  Vol.  iv,  p.  S38. 


trachea  was  opened  by  Mr.  Wood,  the  whole 
internal  surface  was  covered  with  a  membrane 
for  three  inches  downwards  from  the  glottis. 
This  membrane  was  complete  all  around,  £d  not 
adhere  to  the  trachea,  and  came  off  in  the  shape 
of  a  hollow  tube.  The  natural  coats  of  the 
trachea  seemed  entire  and  not  ulcered.  The 
substance  of  the  lungs  was  quite  sound;  but  the 
vesicles  of  the  left  lobe  were  fiUed  with  yellow 
thick  pus  which  sunk  in  water.  The  new-formed 
membrane  had  some  degree  of  tenacity,  and 
when  steeped  in  milk-warm  water  for  two  days 
did  not  dissolve,  but  preserved  some  degree  of 
cohesion.  No  fibers  could  be  observed  in  it." 
In  this  pamphlet  there  are  many  accounts  of 
similar  autopsies. 

In  1771  Dr.  Samuel  Bard  of  New  York  wrote 
an  elaborate  article  on  the  "  Cause,  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  Suffocative  Angina."  His  de- 
scription of  the  disease  which  we  know  as  diphthe- 
ria is  extremely  vivid,  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
etiology  is  somewhat  vague. 

In  1821  Bretonneau  published  his  exhaustive 
paper  on  this  disease.  The  work  of  Bretonneau 
apparently  was  not  appreciated  by  the  profession, 
and  in  many  instances  there  was  marked  oppo- 
sition to  the  theories  he  advanced  and  to  the 
deductions  that  he  made  therefrom.  In  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge,  however,  Breton- 
neau's  work  was  a  distinct  advancement.  Al- 
though his  opinion  regarding  the  etiology  of  the 
disease  is  not  in  accord  with  our  present  ideas, 
yet  the  careful  manner  in  which  he  described 
the  clinical  symptoms  makes  his  investigations 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

In  1847  there  was  an  outbreak  of  sore  throat 
in  England  which  was  traced  to  Boulogne,  and 
was  known  as  the  Boulogne  sore  throat.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  disease  was  diphtheria. 
Since  that  time  diphtheria  has  been  more  care- 
fully studied  and  more  generally  recognized. 

The  pamphlet  of  John  Ware,  M.D.,  entitled 
"  Contributions  to  the  History,  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  Croup,"*  published  in  1850,  although 
written  in  1842,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
medical  literature  as  far  as  the  clinical  appear- 
ances of  what  he  termed  membranous  croup  and 
what  we  should  call  diphtheria  are  concerned. 
Dr.  Ware  makes  a  careful  distinction  between 
membranous  croup  and  spasmodic  croup. 

It  was  not  until  1859  that  the  term  "  diph- 
theria "  was  used  in  Boston,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
learn  from  the  death  certificates.  During  this  year 
nineteen  deaths  from  this  disease  were  reported  in 
Boston.  During  the  following  year  only  one 
death  from  this  disease  is  reported,  although 
there  must  have  been  a  great  many  cases  that 
were  not  recognized.  In  1861  the  term  "  diphthe- 
ria" was  very  gradually  recognized  by  the  pro- 
fession, as  is  proved  by  a  study  of  mortuary 
statistics.  In  1863  and  1864  in  Boston  with  a 
population  of  186,526  there  were  353  and  287 
deaths  respectively.  In  1904  in  Boston,  with 
a  population  of  614,522,  there  were  206  deaths 

'  Contribationa  to  the  Hiatoiy,  IKagnoeu  and  Treatment  of 
Croup.     £M(on  Mediaal  and  Swrgvial  Jmrnal,  1860 :  Dr.  Jolm  Ware. 
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from  diphtheria.  In  other  words,  the  ratio  of 
mortality  from  this  disease  per  10,000  of  the  popu- 
lation was  in  1803,  19,  and  in  1864,  15.38,  as 
compared  with  3.35  in  1904. 

Very  many  different  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced regarding  the  etiology  of  the  disease. 
Soil,  moisture,  sewage  gas,  imperfect  drainage, 
poor  hygienic  surroundings,  oveiMsrowding,  have 
been  supposed  to  be  important  factors  in  causing 
the  disease.  It  is  very  doubtful,  nay,  it  is  abso- 
lutely oertiun,  that,  although  these  conditions 
mQay  have  a  predisposing  influence,  they  never 
of  themselves  can  cause  the  disease. 

It  was  not  until  1883  when  Klebs  demonstrated 
in  the  false  membrane  of  diphtheria  the  existence 
of  a  small  bacillus,  that  the  etiology  of  diphtheria 
was  placed  on  a  scientific  basis.  Loeffler  in  1884 
isolated  and  cultivated  this  organism;  hence 
the  term  "  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus."  Darier  in  1885 
independently  arrived  at  similar  results.  Roux 
and  Yersin  found  this  bacillus  in  all  cases  of 
diphtheria.* 

The  importance  of  a  bacteriolo^cal  examina- 
tion in  all  cases  of  suspicious  sore  throat  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  No  matter  how  much  expe- 
rience a  man  may  have  in  the  treatment  of  diph- 
theria, instances  frequently  occur  where  it  is 
impossible  for  a  correct  diagnosis  to  be  made 
without  the  aid  of  cultures.  Much  has  been  said 
regarding  the  inaccuracy  of  cultural  diagnosis, 
and  while  possibly  mistakes  may  be  made  in  the 
laboratory  the  caances  of  error  are  very  much 
less  in  the  cultural  diagnosis  than  in  the  clinical 
diagnosis,  particularly  in  the  extremely  mild 
attacks  of  diphtheria.  One  great  source  of  error 
is  the  carelessness  in  taking  the  culture.  The 
swab  is  simply  put  into  the  mouth  and  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  membrane;  and  again, 
if  there  is  a  patch  of  membrane  the  swab  is  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  membrane  instead  of  at  its 
edge  near  its  junction  with  the  mucous  membrane. 
Sometimes  the  swab  is  not  rubbed  sufficiently 
on  the  surface  of  the  culture  medium,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  no  growth.  These  may  seem 
trivial  matters,  but  as  acciu-acy  of  diagnosis  is 
all  important,  it  is  well  before  criticising  the 
work  of  the  laboratory  to  be  sure  that  the  critic 
himself  is  not  at  fault.  I  have  repeatedly  taken 
cultiu-es  from  a  perfectly  typical  case  of  diphthe- 
ria in  a  careless  way  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that,  if  proper  care  is  not  used  in  taking  the 
culture,  a  negative  result  may  be  obtained. 

In  nasal  diphtheria  of  a  mild  type,  a  form  of 
the  disease  which  is  responsible  for  many  im- 
explained  outbreaks,  a  culture  is  the  only  means 
we  have  of  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis.  The 
assistance  that  I  have  received  from  cultural 
dii^nosis  during  the  past  nine  years  has  been  of 
immense  value.  During  the  past  year  two  out- 
breaks of  diphtheria  in  institutions  have  been 
stopped  by  means  of  the  prompt  recognition  of 
diphtheria  by  cultural  diagnosis,  when  if  one  had 
been  obliged  to  depend  on  clinical  diagnosis  alone, 
diphtheria  could  not  have  been  recognized  and 
the  outbreak  would  not  have  been  stopped.     In 

>  E.  Hm4:  Traits  de  BBcUriolocis. 


laryngeal  diphtheria,  however,  cultures  may  not 
be  of  any  Itssistance  because  the  membrane  which 
may  be  very  limited  in  extent  is  situated  so  far 
down  that  it  cannot  be  reached  with  the  swab. 
The  diagnosis,  however,  of  laryngeal  diphtheria 
can  in  the  majority  of  instances  be  made  from 
the  cHnical  symptoms.  It  has  frequently  hap- 
pened, during  the  past  nine  years,  that  a  patient 
would  be  admitted  to  the  hospital  with  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  without 
any  membrane  to  be  seen  on  the  tonsils,  with 
negative  cultures,  who  after  being  intubed  would 
have  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  and  who  would 
expel  not  only  the  intubation  tube,  but  a  cast  of 
the  larynx.  As  bearing  on  this  point  the  follow- 
ing case  is  of  interest;  that  of  an  adult  patient 
who  had  no  membrane  in  the  throat,  no  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  membrane,  n^ative 
cultures,  but  who  did  have  marked  symptoms  of 
laryngeal  stenosis.  He  was  intubed  on  entrance, 
and  in  three  minutes  expelled  the  intubation 
tube  and  a  cast  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  right  and 
left  bronchus.  The  dyspnea  was  relieved,  and 
for  three  days  there  was  no  difficulty  in  his  breath- 
ing. At  the  end  of  this  time  there  were  indica- 
tions of  laryngeal  stenosis,  and  he  was  intubed 
a  second  time.  A  second  time  he  expelled  the 
intubation  tube  and  a  second  cast  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea.  For  the  next  ten  days  the  patient 
was  apparently  doing  well,  but  he  finally  died. 
At  the  autopsy  there  was  foimd  a  broncho-pneu- 
monia and  an  old  tubercular  process  in  one  lung. 
Cultures  taken  from  the  cast  showed  the  pres- 
ence of  the  bacilli  of  diphtheria.  In  this  case 
bacteriology  cannot  be  considered  at  fault  because 
there  was  no  membrane  in  the  throat  and  no  in- 
dication of  diphtheria  except  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  dyspnea,  which  was  entirely  diffoent 
in  its  clinical  symptoms  from  the  dyspnea  of 
pneumonia  and  the  dyspnea  due  to  disease  <rf 
the  heart.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  where 
there  is  marked  dyspnea  with  rigidity  of  the 
stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscles  with  suprar«lavi- 
cular  and  sub-sternal  retraction  excluding  a 
retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  peritonsillar  abscess 
and  a  tumor  pressing  on  the  larynx,  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  case  of  laryngeal  diphtheria.  Any 
one  who  has  observed  the  edema  caused  by  a 
small  patch  of  diphtheritic  membrane  on  the 
tonsils  can  readily  understand  that  a  very  smaD 
patch  of  membrane  on  or  below  the  vocal  chords 
may  cause  edema  of  the  glottis  sufficient  to 
interfere  with  lesinration.  The  condition  just 
mentioned  explains  why  in  many  instances  of 
laryngeal  diphtheiia  we  fail  to  see  any  memlmuie 
and  that  cultures  are  negative.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  in  all  of  these  cases  of 
laryngeal  diphtheria,  although  we  have  negative 
cultures  from  the  throat,  the  cultures  taken  from 
the  intubation  tube  are  invariably  positive. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  diphthe- 
ria, the  physician  was  always  in  doubt  regarding 
the  time  when  his  patient  should  be  discharged 
from  isolation.  With  the  aid  of  bacteriology 
we  have  a  definite  rule  to  guide  us.  Much  has 
been  said  regarding  the  presence  of  the  bacilli 
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of  di{ditheria  in  the  throats  of  individuab  per- 
fectly well.  Much  also  has  been  said  regarding 
the  pseudo^phtheria  bacillus  and  much  regard- 
ing other  bacilli  that  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
bacillus  of  diphtheria.  A  great  deal  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  this  line  has  been  extremely 
inaccurate.  While  it  must  be  conceded  that  in 
certain  rare  instances  a  bacillus  resembling  mor- 
phologically the  bacillus  of  diphtheria  may  be 
found  in  the  throats  of  well  persons,  yet,  this 
occurs  so  rarely  as  not  to  be  of  any  very  great 
significance.  Siame  years  ago  I  examined  bac- 
teriologically  the  throats  of  150  individuals  in 
whom  there  were  no  throat  symptoms.  In  no 
instance  did  I  find  an  organism  that  on  careful 
examination  could  be  mistaken  for  the  bacillus 
of  diphtheria.  Within  the  past  few  years  I  have 
examined  the  throats  of  60  nurses  on  duty  in  the 
diphtheria  ward  of  the  South  Department,  and 
in  DO  instance  was  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria  found 
in  the  cultures.  A  positive  culture  during  the 
incipient  stage  of  diphtheria  is  very  frequently 
obtuned  from  the  throat  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  before  there  is  any  membrane.  This 
is  not  a  theoretical  statement,  but  is  the  result 
of  personal  experience.  It  therefore  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  taking  cultures  in  every  case 
of  sore  throat. 

It  has  been  clumed  that  the  period  of  isolation 
is  prolonged  by  cultiu^-taking.  While  this  maj' 
be  true  in  a  small  number  of  cases,  yet  in  the 
long  run  it  lessens  the  time  of  quarantine.  Dr. 
E.  W.  Goodall,'  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Hospital,  Homerton,  Ix)ndon,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  for 
1903,  makes  the  following  statement:  "During 
the  year  no  diphtheria  patient  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  until  two  consecutive 
bacteriological  examinations  of  the  fauces  have 
proved  negative.  This  practice  I  commenced 
on  the  Ist  of  November,  1902.  I  fully  expected 
that  in  consequence  the  period  of  detention  would 
be  lengthened;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
shorter  than  in  any  year  since  1899,  when  it  was 
57.6  days.  As  in  that  year  no  bacteriological 
examinations  for  discharge  were  made,  all  one 
can  say  at  present  is  that  these  examinations  do 
not  appear  to  lengthen  the  period  of  detention 
of  diphtheria  patients  in  hospital." 

Six  years  ago  it  was  my  custom  to  require  three 
consecutive  negative  cultures  from  the  throat  and 
from  the  nose,  but  I  found  by  experience  that  a 
positive  culture  after  there  had  been  two  con- 
secutive negative  ones  was  extremely  rare.  I 
have,  therefore,  returned  to  the  practice  of  having 
two  consecutive  negative  cultures  before  dis- 
charge. In  the  extremely  small  number  of  return 
cases  of  diphtheria  investigation  has  proved  that 
the  source  of  infection  was  not  the  patient  who 
has  been  discharged  from  the  hospital,  but  was 
either  some  other  member  of  the  family  who 
had  a  mild  attack  of  nasal  diphtheria,  or  that 
the  disease  had  been  contracted  in  some  other 
way. 

The  investigation  of  Ehrlich  regarding  the 

'  Report  of  the  Hetropolitan  Asyluma  Board,  London,  p.  209. 


immunisation  of  animals  agtunst  the  poison  of 
certain  plants,  together  with  the  discovery  of 
the  bacillus  of  diphtheria  as  the  origin  of  the 
disease,  was  the  foundation  of  the  experiments 
which  gave  rise  to  the  antitoxin  of  diphtheria. 

Behring,  Roux,  Martin,  Chaillou  and  Yersin* 
experimented  for  a  long  time  before  arriving  at 
definite  conclusions  regarding  the  effectivity  of 
the  serum  of  animals,  rendered  immune  to  diph- 
theria, by  constantly  increasing  doses  of  the 
toxin,  in  the  treatment  of  tlus  disease.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1890,  Behring  made  the  statement 
that  the  serum  of  animals  immune  to  diphtheria 
was  an  important  remedial  agent  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disease.  The  first  use  of  the  serum  on  man 
was  not  particularly  successful  because  the  anti- 
toxin was  not  of  sufficient  strength.  Later, 
however,  Behring,  Ehrlich,  Roux  and  Martin 
increased  the  strength  of  the  serum  and  had 
gratifying  results.  The  most  comprehensive 
account  of  the  investigations  on  antitoxin  was 
given  by  M.  Roux  at  the  International  Congress 
of  Hygiene  and  Demography  at   Budapest  in 

1894.  The  statistics  that  he  gave  were  remark- 
able. He  stated  that  in  certain  hospitals  where 
the  death-rate  from  diphtheria  had  been  58% 
before  antitoxin  was  known,  since  its  advent  the 
rate  had  fallen  to  20%.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience  that,  previous  to  1894,  every  physi- 
cian in  the  country  who  had  to  deal  with  diphthe- 
ria felt  that  he  had  a  hopeless  problem  to  solve, 
and  therefore  the  reports  that  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  water  of  the  beneficial  results 
of  the  serum  treatment  were  received  with  skep- 
ticism at  first,  then  with  partial  belief,  and  later, 
when  it  was  fully  demonstrated  that  antitoxin 
was  instrumental  in  decreasing  the  death-rate, 
with  full  belief  in  its  efficacy.  Bayeux  in  his 
monograph  on  diphtheria  makes  the  following 
statement  based  upon  an  snaljrsis  of  230,000 
cases  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  that 
the  death-rate  of  diphtheria  before  antitoxin 
was  used  was  55%;  that  since  the  advent  of  the 
serum  the  death-rate  has  fallen  to  16%. 

Boston  has  suffered  more  from  diphtheria  than 
any  of  the  larger  cities  in  this  country.  Why 
diphtheria  has  been  more  prevalent  in  Boston 
than  in  any  other  city  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  death-rate  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  proper,  before  antitoxin  was  used,  from 
1888  to  1894  was  43.20%.    The  death-rate  since 

1895,  the  latter  part  of  which  year  the  South 
Department  was  opened,  and  antitoxin  was 
given  to  every  patient  ill  with  diphtheria,  to 
1904,  inclusive,  was  11.84%. 

Chart  A  shows  the  per  cent  of  mortality  of 
diphtheria  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  proper, 
and  at  the  South  Department  from  1888  to  1904, 
inclusive,  with  the  per  cent,  of  mortality  of  intu- 
bations for  the  same  time.  By  following  the 
full  black  line  it  will  be  seen  that  previous  to  1895 
the  death-rate  varied  from  46%  in  1888  to  48% 
in  1893.  In  1890  and  in  1894  the  death-rate  was 
36%  and  38%,  respectively.  In  1895  the  latter 
part  of  which  year  the  South  Department  was 

■  Dr.  L.  Deutacher,  Dr.  C.  FeUtmantel:  Die  ImpestoSe  und  Sera. 
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opened,  the  death-rate  fell  to  14%.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  1895  antitoxin  was  given  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  there  was  a  very  marked  diminution 
in  the  death-rate.  In  1896  the  death-rate  was 
14%,  and  since  that  time  it  has  diminished  gradu- 
ally to  9.50%.  This  diminution  from  14%  may 
be  explained  by  the  administration  of  large  doses 
of  antitoxin  to  patients  apparently  moribund; 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  now  patients  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  earlier  in  the  course  of  the 
disease  than  during  1895  and  1896.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  death-rate  in  1904  was  9.50%, 
but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  if  the  deaths  that 
occurred  within  twenty-four  hours  of  admission 
are  eliminated,  of  which  there  were  forty,  the 


were  treated  with  antitoxin,  the  death-rate  from 
diphtheria  was  10.18%.  If  in  the  same  hosiMtak 
the  death-rate  from  the  tracheotomy  casea  for 
1903,  which  was  31.82%,  is  compared  with  the 
death-rate  of  the  intubation  cases  at  the  South 
Department  for  the  same  year,  which  was  26.61, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  diminution  of  5%  in 
the  intubation  cases  at  the  South  Department 
as  compared  with  the  tracheotomy  cases  at  the 
London  hospitals.  In  the  London  hospitals 
there  were  176  tracheotomies  and  at  the  South 
Department  there  were  139  intubations  during 
the  year. 

The  effect  of  antitoxin  and  hospital  treatment 
on  the  death-rate  of  Boston  is  shown  by  Chart  B, 


Chart  A. 
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Far  oent.  of  mortaUty  of  diphtheria  at  the  Boaton  City  Ho^tal,  and  at  tlie  South 
Department,  from  1888  to  1904,  inolomve.  Per  oent.  of  mortality  of  intuliatioBa  for  Uw 
aame  time.     1888  to  1894  antitoxin  not  iwed:  1896  to  1904  antitozin  und. 

Dipbtiiaria . 

Intubation 


actual  mortality  of  diphtheria  amenable  to  treat- 
ment is  found  to  be  for  the  year  6.95%.  In  Chart 
A  the  broken  line  represents  the  mortality  per- 
centage of  intubation  cases,  and  it  will  be  found 
by  looking  at  the  chart  that  the  mortality  rat« 
of  intubation  cases  previous  to  the  use  of  anti- 
toxin varied  from  78%  to  86%.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  1895  to  1904  the  mortality  rate  of 
operative  cases  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  varied 
from  64%  to  26%.  Since  1899  the  death-rate 
in  the  operative  cases  at  the  South  Department 
has  varied  from  33%  to  26%.  In  1903  the  death- 
rate  was  26.61%  and  in  1904  it  was  30%  and  a 
large  fraction.  This  diminution  in  the  mortality 
rate  can  only  be  explained  by  the  use  of  anti- 
toxin. In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  of  London  for  the  year  1903,  it 
is  stated  that  at  the  eleven  hospitals  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  board  where  4,839  patients 


which  indicates  the  ratio  of  mortality  of  diphthe- 
ria per  10,000  of  the  population  for  thirty  yeais, 
from  1875  to  1904  inclusive.  It  will  be  seen  that 
for  the  twenty  years  from  1875  to  1894  befrav 
antitoxin  was  used,  the  rates  of  mortality  ranged 
from  21.78  to  6.23,  with  an  average  for  this 
time  of  14.46  per  10,000  of  the  population.  If 
a  comparison  is  made  for  these  twenty  yean 
with  the  nine  years  commencing  with  1896  and 
ending  with  1904,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  only  one 
year  of  the  twenty  was  the  death-rate  as  low  as 
it  has  been  from  1896  to  1904,  inclusive.  The 
year  1895  is  purposely  omitted  because  the  South 
Department  was  not  in  operation  until  the  first 
of  September  of  that  year.  Since  1896  when 
the  ratio  of  mortaUty  was  9.80  per  10,000  of  the 
population,  it  has  gradually  fallen  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year  when  it  was  9.57,  an  epidemic 
year,  to  3.35  per  10,000  of  the  population,  the 
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rate  for  1904.  This  reduction  in  the  mortality 
rate  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  general  admin- 
istration of  antitoxin  and  hospital  treatment. 
For  the  twenty  years  from  1875  to  1894  the 
average  ratio  of  mortality  per  10,000  of  the 
population  in  Boston  was  14.46,  while  that  from 
1895  to  1904,  inclusive,  was  6.42,  a  diminution 
of  more  than  one-half. 


to  1904,  inclusive,  a  period  of  twenty  years.  By 
following  the  fuU  black  line  it  will  be  seen  that 
Boston  suffered  more  from  diphtheria  from  1885 
to  1894  than  any  of  the  cities  taken  for  compari- 
son. The  average  rate  of  mortality  for  this 
period  in  Boston  was  11.80  per  10,000  of  the 
population  as  compared  with  Philadelphia  with 
a  ratio  of  6.55,  New  York  with  a  ratio  of  10.56, 
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Ratio  of  mortality  of  diphtheria  per  10,000  of  the  population  in  Boeton  from  1875  to 
1904,  indiuiTe. 


Chart  C  shows  the  per  cent,  of  cases  of  diphthe- 
ria sent  to  the  hospital  with  the  per  cent,  of  deaths 
from  this  disease  to  the  population  from  1888  to 
1904,  inclusive.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  chart 
that  in  1889  the  percentage  of  mortality  of 
diphtheria  to  the  population  was  .15  of  1%,  and 
that  only  29%  of  the  cases  of  diphtheria  were 
sent  to  the  hospital.  In  1894  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality was  .18  of  1%,  and  the  percentage  of  cases 
sent  to  the  hoepit^  was  23.  In  1899  the  per- 
centage of  cases  sent  to  the  hospital  was  56, 
while  the  mortality  rate  was  .05  of  1%  or,  in  other 
words,  the  greater  the  number  of  patients  ill  with 
diphtheria  sent  to  the  hospital  the  lower  the 
percentage  of  deaths  from  diphtheria  in  the  com- 
munity. This  is  notably  so  in  the  years  1903 
and  1904. 

It  is  always  well  to  compare  the  mortuary 
statistics  of  a  given  disease  in  one  city  with  those 
of  other  cities  in  the  same  country.  Chart  D 
shows  the  ratio  of  mortality  of  diphtheria  per 
10,000  of  the  population  in  Boston,  New  York 
(old  city),  PhiladelpUa  and  Brooklyn  from  1885 


and  Brooklyn  with  a  ratio  of  10.10.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  chart  that  in  1894  in  Boston  the 
ratio  of  mortality  per  10,000  of  the  population 
was  18;  that  in  1895  when  antitoxin  commenced 
to  be  used  there  was  a  very  marked  diminution 
in  the  ratio.  In  the  years  1902,  1903  and  1904 
the  ratios  are  lower  than  any  of  the  other  cities 
except  Philadelphia.  By  following  the  dotted 
line  wluch  indicates  the  ratio  for  New  York 
(old  city)  it  will  be  seen  that  New  York  did  not 
suffer  so  much  from  diphtheria  as  Boston,  and  it 
also  can  be  comprehended  at  a  glance  that  since 
1895  the  reduction  has  not  been  so  marked  as 
in  Boston.  A  similar  remark  holds  good  regard- 
ing Brooklyn,  the  ratios  for  which  are  indicated 
by  the  parallel  lines.  In  Philadelphia,  repre- 
sented by  the  broken  line,  the  average  ratio  of 
diphtheria,  per  10,000  of  the  population,  for  the 
ten  years  from  1885  to  1894  was  6.55,  and  that 
for  the  ten  years  from  1895,  when  antitoxin  com- 
menced to  be  usedjn  this  country,  the  average 
death-rate  is  6.21  f  practically,  no  diminution 
from  the  ratio  between  the  years  1885  to  1894, 
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inclusive.  It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  this 
chart  that  since  1895,  when  antitoxin  was  used, 
the  diminution  in  the  mortality  rate  of  diphtheria 
per  10,000  of  the  population  has  been  more 
marked  in  Boston  than  in  any  of  the  cities  taken 
for  comparison. 

In  laryngeal  diphtheria  the  dyspnea  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cases  is  relieved  without  operative 
interference  by  the  use  of  the  serum;  this  is  more 
apparent  when  the  agent  ia  given  at  the  outset 
of  the  disease.  In  a  patient  who  has  that  pecu- 
liar brassy  cough,  rigidity  of  the  stemo-cleido- 
mastoid  muscles  and  a  limited  amount  of  dyspnea, 
it  is  worse  than  useless  to  wait  for  the  result  of  a 
culture.  Antitoxin  should  be  given  at  once  in 
doses  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  or  even  8,000  units. 
In  many  of  these  cases  a  few  hours  after  the  in- 


tough,  tenacious  mucus  it  is  evident  that  the 
diphtheritic  process  is  extending  to  the  bronchi. 
This  is  the  time  when  antitoxin  should  be  ^ven 
in  large  doses,  20,000, 30,000,  or  40,000  units  may 
be  administered  with  positive  benefit  in  tbe 
majority  of  instances,  and  with  no  barm  to  the 
patient. 

In  the  1,553  intubations  at  the  South  Depart- 
ment since  the  first  of  September,  1895,  extension 
of  membrane  to  the  bronchi  was  the  cause  of 
death  in  only  78  instances,  or  5.02%. 

Of  the  327  cases  of  tracheotomy  performed  at 
the  Boston  City  Hospital,  proper,  from  1864  to 
1887,  collated  by  Drs.  Lovett  and  Munro,'  ex- 
tension of  the  diphtheritic  process  to  the  trachea 
and  bronchi  was  the  cause  of  death  in  101  in- 
stances or  a  percentage  of  30.88.     It  is  evident 


Chart  C. 
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F«r  cent,  of  cues  of  diphtheria  sent  to  th«  hospital  with  the  per  oent.  of  deaths  to  the 
population  from  1888  to  1804,  inclusive. 
Per  oent.  of  cases  sent  to  hospital . 


Per  oent.  of  deaths  to  population  . 


jection  the  physician  will  have  the  gratification 
of  finding  an  abatement  in  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  in  twenty-four  hours 
will  pass  from  a  condition  of  great  danger  to  one 
of  comparative  security.  This  effect  of  the 
serum  is  so  marked  that  it  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  If  I  had  not  seen  this  occurrence  so  many 
times  during  the  past  few  years  I  should  not 
speak  so  emphatictdly  regarding  it. 

In  the  operative  cases  of  laryngeal  diphtheria 
antitoxin  is  of  great  use  in  preventing  the  ex- 
tension of  the  membrane,  if  given  in  sufficiently 
large  doses.  When  the  intubation  tube  or  the 
tracheotomy  tube  becomes  clogged  with  a  thick, 


from  the  foregoing  statistics  that  antitoxin  cer- 
tainly had  a  beneficial  effect  in  limiting  the  ex- 
tension of  membrane  in  the  operative  cases. 
Bronchopneumonia  is  always  a  very  important 
factor  in  increasing  the  death-rate  of  operative 
cases  of  laryngeal  diphtheria.  Of  the  deaths 
occurring  in  the  1,553  intubation  cases  at  the 
South  Department  from  Sept.  1,  1895,  to  De*. 
31,  1904,  the  per  cent  of  deaths  due  to  broncho- 
pneumonia was  17.06. 
It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  enter 

*  A  oonsideration  of  the  neults  fai  827  eases  of  traehaoiaBnr  V^ 
formed  at  the  Boston  Oty  Hospital  from  1804  to  1887.  by  Robst  W. 
Lovett,  M.D.,  and  John  C.  Munro,  H.D.,  formerly  house  ■iiujikmi  st 
the  hospital. 
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into  a  long  discussion  regarding  the  advantages 
of  intubation  as  compared  with  tracheotomy. 
In  1858  when  Dr.  Bouchut  of  Paris  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  introducing  a  tube  into  the  larynx 
through  the  mouth  the  operation  has  had  de- 
voted adherents  and  bitter  opponents.  Trous- 
seau strongly  opposed  this  operation  and  for  a 
time  it  was  givten  up.  In  1880  O'Dwyer  com- 
menced his  experiments  on  intubation.  For  a 
long  time  the  operation  did  not  meet  with  ap- 
proval by  the  profession  at  large.  As  time  went 
on,however,  due  to  the  persistent  work  of  O'Dwyer 
of  New  York  and  Waxham  of  Chicago,  the  opera- 
tion met  with  marked  recognition  in  this  country, 


proved  in  America,  and  finally  Was  perfected  in 
France.  The  latter  statement  must  be  taken 
with  a  certain  amount  of  reservation.  Much  has 
been  said  regarding  the  causation  of  inhalation 
pneumonia  in  an  intubed  child,  but  the  danger 
of  this  'la  more  theoretical  than  practical.  Dr. 
William  P.  Northrup*  in  the  Transactions  of 
International  Medical  Congress  at  Washington, 
1887, says: 

"...  The  experiment  has  been  tried  of  in- 
ducing '  schluck  pneumonie  '  by  feeding  the  child 
on  milk  and  other  fluids,  having  finely  divided 
carbon  in  suspension.  If  this  insoluble  powder, 
having  a  contrasting  color,  were  taken  into  the 
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Ratio  of  mortality  of  dipbtberia  per  10,000  of  tba  population  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Ffailaddphia,  Brooklyn,  from  1886  to  1904,  inclindve. 
Boston  .  Now  York Philadelphia .    Brooklyn  . 


and  it  is  now  the  accepted  operation  of  election 
in  laryngeal  cases  of  diphtheria.  In  Paris,  in 
the  hospital  wards  named  for  Trousseau,  as  stated 
by  Bayeux,  intubation  is  performed  in  nearly  all 
cases  of  laryngeal  diphtheria.  The  French  tubes 
are  shorter  than  the  American,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  this  is  a  distinct  advantage.  The 
idea  is  not  to  be  conveyed  that  all  cases  of  laryn- 
geal diphtheria  are  suitable  for  intubation,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
intubation  is  the  better  operation.  Bayeux' 
says  that  intubation  is  the  operation  of  election; 
that  tracheotomy  is  the  operation  of  necessity; 
that  intubation  originated  in  France,  was  im- 

'  La  Dipbttfria  Avant  et  Depiiis  I'AnnJe,  1804,  par  Raoul  Bayeux. 


lungs  in  elective  re^ons,  it  would  be  possible  to 
find  it  later. 

"  In  these  experimental  cases  the  powdered 
carbon  (bone  black)  was  given  while  the  child 
was  able  to  swallow  fairly  well,  so  as  to  make  the 
test  satisfactory,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  was 
discontinued  when  the  child  became  enfeebled 
and  was  about  to  die. 

"  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  found  any  evi- 
dence that  milk  or  bone  black  had  passed  into  the 
lungs  of  a  child  wearing  a  laryngeal  tube.  The 
smallest  particle  of  milk,  bathing  the  under 
surface  of  a  swollen  and  insufficient  epiglottis, 

•  TraiuaotionB  International  Medioal  Congrem,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1887,  p.  511. 
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would  excite  violent  cough.  It  does  so  in  laryn- 
geal tuberculosis  in  the  adult." 

It  would  seem  as  if  these  experiments  of 
Northrup  should  be  effectual  in  removing  the 
fear  of  inhalation  pneumonia  as  occurring  as  an 
accident  in  an  intubed  child. 

Jacobi,  previous  to  1895,  says  that  out  of  1 ,024 
operations  of  tracheotomy  performed  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  but  principally  in  Europe,  the 
percentage  of  mortality  was  78.52. 

In  the  327  tracheotomy  cases  at  the  Boston 
aty  Hospital  from  1864  to  1887,  the  death-rate 
was  70.95%  as  given  by  Drs.  Lovett  and  Munro. 

Dr.  Max  J.  Stern  of  Philadelphia,  in  collating 
Bourdillat's  statistics,  gives  the  percentage  of 
mortality  of  tracheotomy  as  73.60. 


under  two  years  of  age  was  97%;  that  Wax- 
ham's  mortality  rate  of  intubation  previous  to 
antitoxin  was  84.38%,  while  that  of  the  South 
Department  was  64.98%.  Between  the  ages 
of  two  and  two  and  one-hsJf  years  the  percentages 
were  88  for  Bourdillat,  80.54  for  Waxham, 
and  51.99  at  the  South  Department.  From 
two  and  one-half  to  three  and  one-half  the  rates 
in  the  same  order  are  83%,  70%  and  39.97%. 
Between  three  and  one-hidf  and  four  and  one- 
half  years  of  age  Bourdillat's  per  cent,  is  70, 
Waxham's  67.^,  and  the  South  Department 
37.89.  From  four  and  one-half  to  five  and 
one-half  years  Bourdillat's  per  cent,  is  65,  Waxham 
66.08,  and  the  South  department  36.99.  Over 
five  and  one-half  years,  61%  in  Bourdillat's  sta- 
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Feroentaca  of  mortality  of  traoheotomy  oaaea  and  of  intubation  oaaea  without  anti- 
toxin, and  of  intubadon  oaaes  with  antitoxin. 
Bourdillat's  tracheotomy  oaoM 

WaTham'a  intubation  oaaes 

South  Department  intubation  i 


Waxham  collected  1,072  cases  of  intubation 
performed  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  gives  the  mortality  per  cent,  as  73.23. 

At  the  South  Department  from  September, 
1895,  to  Dec.  31,  1904,  the  death-rate  of  the 
1,553  intubation  cases  was  44%  as  compared  with 
73.60%  in  Bourdillat's  tracheotomy  statistics, 
or  with  73.23%  in  Waxham's  intubation  statistics. 

As  showing  the  relative  advantages  of  intuba- 
tion with  antitoxin  as  compared  with  tracheotomy 
without  and  intubation  without,  Chart  £  has 
been  prepared. 

By  following  the  full  black  line  which  repre- 
sents the  tracheotomy  mortality  rate  and  the 
broken  black  line  which  represents  Waxham's 
intubations  and  the  parallel  lines  which  repre- 
sent the  South  Department  intubations,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  mortality  rate  of  tracheotomy 


tistics,  56.67%  in  Waxham's  and  34.97%  at  the 
South  Department. 

In  order  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage from  antitoxin  it  should  be  given  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, even  before  the  membrane  has  commenced 
to  form.  It  is  at  this  time,  when  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  congestion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  throat,  that  a  bacteriological  exami- 
nation is  of  great  use,  because  almost  invariably 
at  this  stage  a  positive  cultiue  will  be  obtained. 
If  antitoxin  is  given  at  once  it  will  prevent  the 
formation  of  membrane.  This  has  been  proved 
by  numerous  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  It 
has  also  been  demonstrated  by  personal  expe- 
rience. Unfortunately,  the  physician,  as  a  rule. 
is  not  called  until  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
membrane  in  the  throat,  and  therefore  much 
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vaiusble  time  is  lost.    In  the  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  for  1902  is  an  interesting  table 
giving  the  fatality  per  cent,  of  diphtheria  accord- 
ing to  the  day  of  the  administration  of  antitoxin. 
In  1,433  cases  in  which  antitoxin  was  given  on 
the  first  day  the  mortality  per  cent,  was  7.9; 
when  the  serum  was  given  on  the  second  day  in 
3,284  cases  the  percentage  was  6.2;  when  it  was 
given  on  the  third  day  in  2,654  cases  the  per- 
centage was  9;  on  the  fourth  day  in  1,687  cases 
the  percentage  was  12.9;  on  the  fifth  day  in  864 
cases  the  rate  was  15.9%;  on  the  sixth  day  and 
later  in  1,242  cases  the  percentage  was  17.6.     It 
must  be  taken  for  granted  that  when  it  was 
stat«d  that  antitoxin  was  given  on  the  first  day 
of  the  disease,  the  chances  are  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  physician  did  not  see  the  patient  until 
the  second  day  when  the  symptoms  were  pro- 
nounced; but  even  with  this  source  of  error  the 
importance  of  the  early  administration  of  the 
serum  is  demonstrated;  for  instance,  the  fatality 
per  cent,  on  the  first  day  is  given  as  7.9,  while 
that  on  the  sixth  day  and  later  is  17.6.     At  the 
South  Department  there  have  been  190  cases  of 
diphtheria  among  the  doctors,  nurses  and  em- 
ployees since  Sept.  1,  1895,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  death,  which  is  due  unquestionably  to 
the  fact  that  antitoxin  was  administered  in  large 
doses  at  the  outset  of  the  attacks,  even  in  many 
instances  before  there  was  any  membrane  appar- 
ent, but  where  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat  presented  the  peculiar  congested  appear- 
ance which  is  characteristic  of  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease.    The  question  of  the  amount  of 
serum  to  be  given  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
the  same  rule  holds  good  with  antitoxin  as  with 
any  other  drug,  namely,  that  the  remedy  should 
be  given  until  the  full  therapeutical  action  is 
apparent.     In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  from 
4,000  to  6,000  or  even  8,000  units  should  be  ad- 
ministered and  this  should  be  repeated  every  six 
or  eight  hours,  depending  upon  the  condition  of 
the  patient  and  the  appearance  of  the  membrane. 
In  some  instances  four  hours  aft«r  the  dose  has 
been    administered   the   membrane   commences 
to  roll  up  at  its  edges  and  seems  to  have  lost  its 
vitality.    If  there  has  been  a  marked  septic  odor, 
it  is  often  not  apparent  after  the  first  dose  of  anti- 
toxin.    If,  however,  there  is  no  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  both  generally  and 
locally,  six  or  eight  hours  after  the  dose  has  been 
given,  a  second  of  from  4,000  to  8,000  units  should 
be  administered.    TIus  should  be  repeated  until 
there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  throat  and  a  relief  of  the  general 
symptoms.    It  seems  to  me  that  no  patient  ill 
with  diphtheria,  unless  actually  moribund,  should 
be  considered  in  a  hopeless  state,  for  I  have  seen 
in  the  past  nine  years  too  many  patients  appar- 
ently moribund  recover  after  very  large  doses  of 
antitoxin.    This  statement  is  not  based  on  theo- 
retical grounds,  but  is  the  result  of  personal  ex- 
perience at  the  bedside  of  the  patients.    I  feel 
very  strongly  on  this  point,  because  I  am  satis- 
fied in  my  own  mind  that  many  lives  have  been 
sacrificed  from  the  failure  of  the  physician  to 


^ve  suflficiently  large  doses  of  the  serum  from 
the  fear,  no  doubt,  of  possible  injurious  efifects 
following  its  heroic  administration. 

As  bearing  on  the  point  of  large  doses  of  anti- 
toxin a  clinical  history  of  three  cases  selected  at 
random,  where  large  doses  of  antitoxin  were 
given,  may  be  of  interest. 

Cask  I.  A  man,  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  had  been 
ill  three  days  when  admitted.  On  examination  the 
following  condition  was  found :  enlarged  cervical  glands 
with  great  tenderness;  a  profuse  nasal  discharge;  tonsils 
greatly  enlai^ed,  meeting  in  the  median  line,  and  cov- 
ered ^ith  thick  diphtheritic  membrane;  uvula  covered 
with  membrane;  profound  prostration.  Prc^osis 
unfavorable.  Ttus  patient  had  90,000  units  of  anti- 
toxin in  five  da}r8.  The  throat  cleared  in  three  days; 
the  nasal  disdiarge  diminished;  the  offensive  odor  of 
the  breath  was  not  so  marked.  The  patient  was  dis- 
charged well  in  thirty  days.  Albuminuria  was  not 
pronounced.  There  were  no  complications  of  serious 
mxport  due  to  the  use  of  antitoxin.  Urticaria  and 
arthralgia,  although'  present,  did  not  cause  a  great 
amount  of  discomfort. 

Cask  II.  A  girl,  eleven  years  of  age.  This  patient 
had  been  ill  two  days  when  admitted.  Her  condition 
was  as  follows:  Marked  prostration,  profuse  nasal 
discharge,  extensive  membrane  on  the  tonsils  and 
uvula,  a  strong  fetid  odor,  the  action  of  the  heart  was 
insular,  and  the  sounds  indistinct.  In  four  days 
she  received  52,000  units  of  {mtitoxin.  Urticaria  and 
arthralgia  caused  some  considerable  discomfort.  No 
paralysis  developed.  The  patient  was  discharged 
well  in  thirty-nine  days.  From  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  membrane  in  the  two  days  before  admission  to  the 
hospital  it  is  evident  that  this  was  an  extremely  viru- 
lent attack  of  diphtheria.  The  conclusion  that  the 
girl  would  have  died  if  antitoxin  had  not  been  given  in 
large  doses  is  justifiable. 

Case  III.  A  woman  whose  age  was  forty-eight 
years.  She  had  been  ill  five  days.  On  entrance  the 
tonsils,  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  uvula  and  soft 
palate  were  covered  with  a  thick  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane. There  was  also  a  patch  of  membrane  on  the 
lower  lip.  The  cervical  glands  were  enlarged.  The 
patient  was  aphonic;  there  were  frequent  attacks  of 
dyspnea,  so  that  at  one  time  operative  interference  was 
imminent.  She  was  unable  to  swallow  and  was, 
therefore,  nourished  by  the  rectum.  The  prostration 
was  profound.  In  five  days  48,000  units  of  antitoxin 
were  given;  12,000  units  being  administered  the  first 
day.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  the  throat  was  prac- 
tically clear,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  much 
improved.  The  cervical  glands  suppurated.  For 
two  or  three  days  the  slightest  possible  trace  of  albu- 
min was  found  in  the  urine.  Urticaria  and  arthralgia 
caused  a  certain  amount  of  annoyance.  There  was 
no  special  heart  complication,  although  at  one  time 
the  action  of  the  heart  was  irregular,  as  is  always  the 
case  in  severe  attacks  of  diphtheria.  Post-diphtheritic 
paralysis  ensued,  but  was  not  sufficient  at  any  time  to 
cause  great  anxiety.  If  a  less  amount  of  antitoxin 
had  been  given,  the  patient  would  have  died  without 
doubt.  She  had  a  tedious  convalescence,  but  was 
discharged  well,  and  seven  months  after  the  date  of 
the  attack  was  in  good  health.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  four  other  members  of  this  family  had  diphtheria, 
but  as  antitoxin  was  given  early  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  only  small  doses  were  required. 

Many  more  cases  might  be  cited  in  which  large 
doses  of  antitoxin  were  given  with  satisfactory 
results,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that 
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small  doees  of  antitoxin  are  of  little  avail  in  the 
treatment  of  grave  types  of  the  disease;  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  the  serum  must 
be  heroically  administered.  It  is  true'  that  all 
of  the  patients  to  whom  Ifurge  doses  of  antitoxin 
have  been  given  have  not  recovered,  but  so  many 
of  them  have  that  one  must  be  convinced  that 
large  doses  are  imperatively  demanded  in  very 
severe  cases.  When  death  has  occurred,  it 
has  been  from  nerve  degeneration  or  from  sepsis. 
In  no  instance  was  there  any  injurious  effect 
produced  by  either  the  large  or  small  doses  of 
antitoxin.  Albuminuria,  although  present  in 
many  cases,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  serum, 
as  albuminuria  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  symp- 
toms in  diphtheria.  Heart  complications  of  a 
serious  nature  have  not  been  so  frequent  in  the 
patients  treated  at  the  South  Department,  nearly 
15,000,  as  would  have  been  the  case  in  a  like 
number  treated  without  antitoxin.  Paralysis, 
although  occurring  in  the  severer  cases,  has  not 
been  so  frequent  as  it  would  have  been  in  an  equal 
number  of  cases  treated  without  antitoxin. 
Urticaria  and  arthralgia  are  certainly  very  annoy- 
ing complications,  but  they  do  not  imptiril  the 
life  of  the  patient,  and  are,  therefore,  not  worthy 
of  being  considered  an  argument  against  the  use 
of  the  serum.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
serum  from  certain  horses  caused  a  larger  per 
cent  of  urticaria  than  that  from  others.  There 
is  no  explanation  of  this  fact.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  future  there  may  be  some  way  of 
eliminating  this  troublesome  symptom.  The 
time  in  which  an  urticaria  may  appear  varies 
from  ten  minutes  after  the  injection  of  antitoxin 
to  five  weeks.  Abscesses  after  the  injection 
should  be  of  rare  occurrence,  and  when  they  do 
appear  are  an  indication  of  some  error  of  technique 
in  the  sterilization  of  the  syringe,  or  in  the  quality 
of  the  serum. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  antitoxin  for  immuni- 
zation have  been  demonstrated  by  the  experience 
at  the  Children's  Hospital  in  this  city  and  also 
at  the  Infants'  Hospital.  Since  1887,  according 
to  Dr.  Rotch,  when  immunization  of  every  pa- 
tient was  commenced  at  the  Children's  Hospital, 
there  has  not  been  any  outbreak  of  diphtheria 
among  the  patients.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
wards  were  frequently  closed  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  disease.  In  February,  1900, 
immunization  was  commenced  at  the  Infants' 
Hospital,  and  since  that  time  there  has  not  been 
any  outbreak  of  diphtheria. 

The  immunization  of  patients  in  the  scarlet 
fever  wards  at  the  South  Department  has  been 
productive  of  much  good,  as  there  has  been  no 
outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  these  wards  since  immu- 
nization was  commenced. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  statistics: 
First,  that  antitoxin  is  a  remedial  agent  of  im- 
mense value  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  and 
should  be  clased  among  the  great  medical  dis- 
coveries of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Second,  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  it 
is  important  that  the  serum  should  be  given  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  in  the  course  of  thedisease. 


Third,  that  in  attacks  of  diphtheria  of  a  severe 
type  antitoxin  should  be  given  in  very  large  dosee. 

Fotirth,  that  in  laryngeal  diphtheria,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  intubation  is  the  operation 
of  election. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  "PFEIFFEE'S   DISEASE" 
(GLANDULAR  FEVER),  WITH  A  REPORT 
OF  TWO  CASES. 

BT  A.   a.    WMTWOKIW,  11.0..  aOpTO», 

A—iHemt  Ptrntieian  (o  <A«  CMUnn't  ttatpOal,   mti  to  tha  Thmm* 
Morgan  K«<ek,  Jr.,  iltmorial  Hoijnial  for  InfanU,  BtmtoH. 

A  NUHBEB  of  cases  of  so-called  "  Pfeiffer's  dis- 
ease "  have  recently  been  observed  in  and  about 
Boston.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  many 
instances  the  condition  has  not  been  recognized. 
It  is  of  practical  importance  to  recognize  the  ds- 
ease;  inasmuch  as  a  relatively  mild  and,  so  far  as 
known,  harmless  affection  may  be  regarded  as 
serioiis  and  treated  too  radicaUy.  I  will  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  disease  together  with  the 
histories  of  two  cases  which  I  attended.  The 
disease  was  first  described  by  E.  Pfeiffer  in  1889 
and  given  the  name  of  "  glandular  fever  "  (Z)ni- 
senfidfer).  Since  then  it  has  generally  been 
referred  to  as  "  Pfeiffer's  disease." 

Pfeiffer  believed  it  to  be  an  infectious  disease, 
but  left  it  to  future  investigation  to  determine 
whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  entity  or 
not. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  an  elevated 
temperature  lasting  for  a  short  time  and  by  a 
rapid  enlargement  of  lymph-nodes  in  the  neck, 
especially  those  situated  in  the  sides  of  the  neck 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle  in  the  region  of  the  upper  third.  The 
disease  is  further,  characterized  in  most  eases  by 
the  mildness  of  the  symptoms  and  in  all  cases  by 
the  eventual  subsidence  of  the  swollen  lymph- 
nodes  without  the  occurrence  of  suppuration. 

EHdogy. —  The  etiology  is  unknown.  The 
disease  occ\iis  most  frequently  between  the  a^es 
of  two  and  eight  years,  although  infante  and 
older  children  are  not  exempt.  According  to 
Pfeiffer  it  is  of  common  occurrence.  Its  infec- 
tious character  is  suggested  by  the  onset  and 
course  of  the  disease  and  by  ite  occasional  occui^ 
rence  in  several  members  of  a  family  within  a 
short  space  of  time.  The  disease  is  observed 
most  frequently  in  fall  and  winter.  A  resem- 
blance to  influenza  is  shown  by  the  occurrence 
of  muscular  pains  and  symptonts  of  a  mild 
catarrhal  condition  of  the  nose  and  throat. 

Symptoms,  —  The  disease  begins  suddenly  with 
elevated  temperature,  at  times  as  high  as  lOl^F. 
Older  children  may  complain  of  pains  in  the  body 
and  extremities.  In  some  cases  there  is  pain  in 
the  abdomen  in  the  median  portion  below  the 
umbilicus.  There  is  loss  of  appetite,  malaise 
and,  in  some  cases,  vomiting.  The  tongue  is 
coated  and  the  bowels  are  constipated  as  a  riik. 
There  is  some  redness  of  the  soft  palate  and 
pharynx  and,  in  some  cases,  a  slight  discluurge  from 
the  nose.  "The  children  complain  of  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  neck.    The  pun  is  not  often 
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spontaneous,  but  is  caused  by  movements  of  the 
parts,  or  by  handling.  There  is  often  some  dis- 
comfort or  slight  pain  on  swallowing  and  there 
may  be  slight  cough.  These  symptoms  are  not 
usually  very  mark^. 

The  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes  in  the 
neck  can  be  detected  by  palpation  very  soon 
after  the  onset  of  the  disease.  The  enlargement 
is  most  marked,  within  a  day  or  two,  in  the  pos- 
terior portions  of  the  neck,  especially  along  the 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  about  its 
upper  third.  At  this  point  the  nodes  are  fre- 
quently visible  as  packets.  In  other  parts  of  the 
neck  they  can  be  felt  as  discrete  nodules.  The 
skin  over  the  lymph-nodes  is  normal.  The  nodes 
themselves  are  usually  soft  and  movable  and 
rather  tender  to  the  touch.  As  a  rule  the  enlarge- 
ment affects  one  side  first  and  in  some  cases  only 
one  side  is  affected.  In  most  cases  the  nodes  are 
larger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  The  axil- 
lary lymph-nodes  renuun  unaffected. 

In  mild  cases  the  temperature  is  only  slightly 
elevated,  and  the  pains  in  the  extremities  may  bie 
entirely  absent.  In  such  cases  the  elevation  of 
temperature  may  not  last  more  than  one  day, 
but  the  enlarged  lymph-nodes  persist  for  several 
days. 

In  moderately  severe  cases  the  temperature 
may  last  for  two  or  three  days  and,  in  some  cases, 
it  may  persist  for  eight  or  ten  days.  A  varying 
degree  of  pallor  and  weakness  is  apt  to  remain  for 
some  time  after  the  disappearance  of  the  other 
symptoms. 

In  severe  cases  it  may  be  possible  to  detect  en- 
largement of  the  spleen  and  liver  by  palpation 
during  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease. 

Heubner  described  the  disease  in  an  infant  in 
which  the  lymph-nodes  swelled  up  and  subsided 
three  times  in  four  weeks. 

Complieatioru.  —  Heubner  noted  the  occur- 
rence of  acute  nephritis  in  two  cases.  Starck 
reported  it  in  one  case  out  of  twelve  cases  which 
he  had  observed  and  Rauchfuss  reported  it  in  one 
case  out  of  two.  The  character  of  the  nephritis 
in  these  cases  was  similar  to  that  after  scarlet 
fever.  A  diminished  quantity  of  urine,  albu- 
minuria, hematuria,  lymphoid  cells  and  casts, 
and,  occasionally,  anarsarca.  All  of  these  cases 
terminated  favorably  without  urenuc  symptoms. 

In  one  of  Heubner's  cases  of  nephritis  the  lymph- 
nodes  enlarged  again  on  one  side  of  the  neck  and 
suppurated. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  if  the 
sequence  of  symptoms  is  borne  in  mind.  The 
acute  onset  and  symptoms  followed  by  swelling 
of  lymph-nodes  not  previously  enlarged,  the 
presence  of  tenderness  and  the  final  disappear- 
ance of  the  enlargement  within  a  short  time  pre- 
sent a  characteristic  picture.  The  location  of 
the  enlarged  lymph-nodes  in  the  sides  and  pof^- 
terior  portions  of  the  neck  and  especially  the 
marked  enlargement  at  the  upper  third  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle  serve  to  distinguish  this 
condition  from  other  swellings  in  the  neck.  The 
chief  swelling  is  below  the  region  of  the  parotid 
gland  which  will  distinguish  it  from  parotitis. 


Enlargement  of  lymph-nodes  associated  with 
inflammation  in  the  tonsils  can  be  excluded  be- 
cause in  Pfeiffer's  disease  it  is  possible  to  determine 
by  palpation  that  the  enlargement  is  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  In 
tonsillar  inflammation  the  lymph-nodes  which 
are  earliest  affected  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  in  such  cases  there 
would  not  be  a  general  enlargement  of  lymph- 
nodes  throughout  the  neck.  In  tubercular  aden- 
itis the  enlargement  is  never  rapid  and  the  con- 
sistency of  the  enlarged  lymph-nodes  is  much 
firmer,  and  the  characteristic  onset  and  symp- 
toms of  Pfeiffer's  disease  would  be  absent. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
presence  of  an  enlarged  lymph-node  here  and 
there  in  a  child's  neck  does  not  warrant  a  diag- 
nosis of  Pfeiffer's  disease. 

Prognosis.  —  The  prognosis  is  always  favorable. 
The  swelling  may  subside  in  a  few  days,  or  a  week. 
In  other  cases  it  persists  for  three  or  four  weeks 
as  the  only  remaining  symptom.  In  the  mild 
cases  the  subjective  symptoms  often  subside  in 
one  or  two  days,  in  severer  cases  in  eight  or  ten 
days.  A  varjing  degree  of  pallor  and  weakness 
and  loss  of  appetite  may  persist  for  some  time 
afterward  even  in  mild  cases. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  is  symptomatic 
and  in  many  cases  very  little  is  required.  The 
possibility  of  a  complicating  nephritis,  although 
rare,  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  urine 
should  be  examined  both  during  the  disease  and 
after  its  termination.  Tonic  treatment  may  be 
needed  to  counteract  the  subsequent  pallor  and 
weakness. 

The  chief  importance  of  recognizing  the  disease, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  avoid  confounding  it  with 
other  diseases,  such  as  parotitis,  tuberculosis  and 
septic  infections. 

A  diagnosis  of  parotitis  in  such  a  case  might 
cause  the  family  and  patient  much  inconvenience 
as  regards  isolation,  etc. 

A  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  or  septic  infec- 
tion woidd  be  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the 
family  and  might  even  lead  to  an  injudicious 
operation. 

I  have  observed  recently  two  cases  of  Pfeiffer's 
disease,  and  have  heard  of  several  others  in  this 
vicinity. 

The  disease  must  be  relatively  rare  in  this 
locality  because  I  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  it 
in  my  hospital  and  private  practice  for  at  least 
ten  years. 

My  first  case  occurred  in  my  own  family,  and 
this  circumstance  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
I  did  not  recognize  the  disease  for  several  days, 
and  only  arrived  at  a  diagnosis  by  exclusion. 

The  patient  is  a  child,  three  and  a  half  years  old, 
whose  health  has  always  been  good.  He  stated 
that  his  throat  felt  sore  and  his  voice  sounded  a 
little  thick.  He  had  just  recovered  from  a  cold. 
His  temperature  was  but  slightly  elevated.  His 
throat  was  reddened  and  the  tonsils  looked  a 
little  larger  than  usual.  He  was  rather  pale  and 
did  not  eat  as  well  as  usual,  but  he  did  not  appear 
to  be  ill  and  so  I  dismissed  the  matter  from  my 
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mind.  A  few  days  later  I  obeerved  a  swelling 
on  the- light  side  of  the  neck  about  in  the  middle 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  On  palpation 
there  was  a  good-sized  packet  of  soft  lymph-nodes 
on  both  sides  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  In  ad- 
dition there  were  numerous  discrete  lymph-nodes 
in  the  posterior  and  lower  portion  of  the  same  side 
of  the  neck.  The  skin  was  normal  and  not  adherent 
over  the  swelling  and  the  lymph-nodes  were  mov- 
able. He  complained  of  some  pain  when  I  pal- 
pated the  neck  or  moved  his  head.  The  temper- 
ature was  not  elevated  at  this  time;  the  tongue 
was  somewhat  coated.  The  tonsils  were  slightly 
enlarged  and  clean  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  soft  palate  and  pharynx  was  reddened.  A 
culture  from  the  throat  showed  a  growth  on 
blood  serum  of  streptococcus,  but  I  could  not 
reconcile  the  absence  of  symptoms  with  a  strep- 
tococcic infection  capable  of  producing  enlai^ed 
lymph-nodes.  In  addition,  the  enlargement  was 
not  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  but  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct space  between  it  and  the  enlarged  packet  of 
^ands.  Two  or  three  days  later  the  lymph-nodes 
enlarged  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent.  The  character  and  location  of 
the  swelling  were  similar  on  both  sides.  After 
about  a  week  the  swelling  subsided  rapidly  to  a 
certain  point  and  then  diminished  slowly,  so  that 
some  enlargement  could  be  detected  at  the  end 
of  four  weeks.  During  this  time  the  child  was 
quite  pale  and  became  fatigued  rather  easily, 
otherwise  he  seemed  to  feel  as  usual. 

About  one  week  later  I  was  called  to  one  of  my 
patients,  a  boy  seven  years  old,  with  a  similar 
swelling  on  one  side  of  his  neck.  His  tempera- 
ture was  101°  F.  and  he  complained  of  tenderness 
in  the  neck  when  handled  and  of  pain  when  he 
moved  his  head.  Swallowing  also  caused  some 
pain.  These  symptoms  together  with  some 
maaise  began  on  the  day  previous.  The  throat 
was  slightly  reddened.  A  culture  on  serum 
showed  no  pathogenic  organisms.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  lus  fever  had  subsided  and  the  tender- 
ness was  less  marked.  On  the  fourth  day  he 
was  allowed  to  go  out  because  he  felt  so  much 
better.  The  swelling  persisted  for  several  days, 
but  affected  only  one  side. 

The  mothers  of  two  other  patients  of  mine 
reported  similar  swellings  in  the  neck,  but  the 
subjective  symptoms  were  so  slight  that  I  was 
not  asked  to  see  them.  Since  then  I  have  heard 
of  several  other  cases  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 
In  two  of  these  cases  the  disease  was  not  of  so 
mild  a  type  as  those  which  I  have  described. 
One  of  these  children  was  confined  to  the  house 
for  two  weeks  and  the  fever  persisted  for  several 
days. 

This  brief  description  may  be  of  assistance  to 
th(%e  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  disease. 
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REPORT    ON    EARLY     DIAGNOSIS    OF 
TUBERCULOSIS.* 

BT  DBS.  A.  C.  KUBBS.  CBICAOO;   1.  ■.  HniSEB,  PHILADBUVIA ;    T.  m- 

UNOB,  CBiCAOo;  J.  c.  wiuoN,   pbii.adei.pbia;  b.    b.  m.  uunai, 

PmLASBLPBIA. 

The  diagnosis  of  phthisis,  of  that  well-devel- 
oped stage  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  offers 
no  difficulty  whatever,  the  symptoms  are  well 
marked  and  typical,  the  pulmonary  signs  easily 
discoverable,  the  expectoration  contains  bacilli; 
the  clinical  picture  is  so  typical  that  mistakes 
in  diagnosis  cannot  well  be  made,  even  by  the 
superficially  trained  observer.  But  this  stage  of 
pathological  development  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  is  reached  only  after  very  long  periods, 
during  which  all  signs  and  symptoms  are  less 
typical,  less  marked  from  that  time  on  when 
infection  took  place.  During  this  time,  which 
marks  the  true  incipiency  of  the  malady  and 
which  anatomically  is  characterized  by  the  for- 
mation of  few  isolated  tubercles  in  lymph  ^ainds 
or  lung  tissue,  no  or  only  vague  general  symp- 
toms exist,  none  on  which  to  base  a  positive  diag- 
nosis of  the  disease.  Investigation  has  shown 
that  such  infections  are  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  that  only  in  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  these  cases  does  the  disease  develop 
further.  However,  this  percentage  is  sufficiently 
large  to  make  tuberculosis  the  most  destructive 
of  all  diseases,  and  the  demonstration  of  its  fre- 
quent and  spontaneous  arrest  and  of  its  cura- 
bility by  certain  therapeutic  measures  at  an  eariy 
period  of  its  development,  must  induce  efforts  of 
recognition  long  before  the  stage  of  phthisis  Lb 
reached. 

The  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the 
sputum  of  patients  suffering  from  the  disease 
constitutes  a  diagnostic  means  of  indisputable 
accuracy.  However,  the  consideration  alone  of 
the  fact,  that  tubercle  bacilli  can  appear  in  the 
sputum  only  after  the  caseification  and  breaking 
down  of  a  tubercle  situated  near  a  bronchus  or 
bronchiolus  makes  it  oerttun  that  tuberculous 
changes  occur  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
bacillus  in  the  sputum.  This  is  borne  out  abo 
by  the  clinical  observation  of  a  recognisable  stage 
of  tuberculous  lung  involvement,  before  baralli 
are  found  in  the  sputum  and  the  adoption  of  the 
term  "  closed,"  designating  this  sta^,  in  oppo- 
sition to  "  open,"  i.  e.,  with  bacilli  found  in  the 
sputum,  can  be  recommended  for  a  more  general 
introduction. 

From  the  therapeutic  standpoint  the  diagnosis 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  its  closed  stage  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  the  chances  of  permanent 
recovery  diminishing  proportionally  with  the 
postponement  of  ratioiud  therapeutic  measures. 
These  measures,  being  on  the  whole  nothing  but 
a  radical  change  in  the  patient's  mode  of  life,  will 
also  interfere  less  with  the  patients  usual  occu- 
pations, the  earlier  the  diagnosis  is  made.  Hence, 
abo,  for  this  reason,  the  paramount  importance 
of  an  early  diagnosis.  The  physician  who  de- 
chnes  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  of  tuhcrcu- 

*Fl«a«nted  at  the  Seeoad  Annual  Heetinc  of  tfaa  Nateial  Aaao- 
dation  tot  the  Prevention  and  Study  of  Tufaeraulaa 
D.  C,  May  18, 1905. 
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loBis  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  bacillus  in 
the  sputum  only,  assumes  a  very  grave  respon- 
sibility, and  great  caution  in  this  respect  cannot 
be  urged  sufficiently.  Whenever  certain  signs 
and  symptoms  justify  a  suspicion  of  the  disease, 
without  there  being  positive  evidence,  it  is  wise 
to  instruct  the  patient  carefully  as  to  his  mode 
of  life,  to  watch  him  closely  and  to  repeat  the 
examination  at  stated  intervals. 

As  regards  the  examination,  it  may  be  said  in 
general  that  a  close  and  careful  investigation  of 
constitutional  as  well  as  local  manifestations  by 
the  simplest  methods  will  often  reveal  sufficient 
evidence  for  a  positive  diagnosis.  The  search 
for  bacilli  in  the  sputum  has  unfortunately 
brought  about  a  neglect  of  these  methods. 

The  history  of  the  patient  may  or  may  not  con- 
tain useful  information;  it  ought  to  be  carefully 
investigated  in  every  case.  Predisposing  mo- 
ments, such  as  cases  of  tuberculosiB  in  the  family 
and  among  intimates  or  unhygienic  mode  of  life, 
dusty  and  confining  occupations,  must  all  be 
taken  into  consideration,  their  absence  in  one  case, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  not  discourage  further 
examination. 

The  symptoms  of  incipient  tuberculosis  will 
rarely  offer  anything  typical.  We  may  have  a 
very  early  hoarseness  or  a  condition  resembling 
that  of  chlorosis  or  neurasthenia,  of  bronchitis  or 
dyspepsia.  Cough  may,  or  may  not,  be  present. 
Hemoptysis  in  t^  absence  of  other  causes,  among 
all  the  symptoms,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
history,  is  one  of  the  greatest  significance.  Phy- 
sical signs  are  sometimes  absent  for  weeks  after 
the  hemoptysis.  Vague  as  all  these  symptoms 
may  be  and  characteristic  for  various  morbid 
conditions,  they  assume  diagnostic  value  only 
when  considered  together  with  the  results  of  a 
careful  ph}rsical  examination. 

Here  inspection,  first  of  all  will  have  to  reveal 
conditions  of  statiu^  and  physical  development, 
which  in  their  deficiencies  we  know  to  be  indica- 
tive, if  not  of  the  disease  itself,  at  least,  of  a 
predisposition  to  it.  Length  and  weight  of  body, 
circuniference  and  degree  of  expansion  of  chest, 
are  data  of  importance,  and  in  their  correlation 
give  indication  of  the  bodily  condition  and  state 
of  nutrition.  Still  we  must  not  depend  on  find- 
ing often  the  classical  habitus  jphthisicus,  the 
paralytic  thorax,  if  we  are  to  make  an  early  diag- 
nosis of  tuberculosis.  However,  these  data  as 
well  as  the  determination  of  symptoms  are  of 
greatest  value,  if  for  nothing  else  but  a  guidance 
in  subsequent  examinations,  and  for  that  reason 
should  not  be  neglected  in  any  case. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  temperature.  Even 
a  slight  rise  of  temperature  in  the  afternoon,  if 
other  causes  can  be  excluded,  ought  to  arouse 
invariably  our  suspicions.  Very  often  this  is 
overlooked,  and  to  shield  against  such  oversight 
great  care  in  the  measuring  of  the  temperature 
is  to  be  recommended.  Whenever  possible  a 
two-hourly  record  for  a  period  of  several  daj's 
ought  to  be  taken,  a  good  thermometer  to  be 
placed  in  the  mouth  with  tightly  closed  lips  and 
held  there  for  at  least  five  minutes,  the  patient 


in  a  room  of  even  temperature.  It  will  abo  have 
to  be  remembered  that  in  some  tuberculous  pa- 
tients the  rise  of  temperature  appears  only  after 
some  exercise,  in  women  before  and  at  the  time 
of  menstruation. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  chest  by 
inspection,  palpation,  percussion  and  ausculta- 
tion, if  carefully  and  properly  performed,  will 
give  more  direct  evidence  than  other  methods. 
It  may  be  said  here  that  the  newer  methods  of 
examination,  notably  that  with  the  Roentgen 
rfiys,  cannot,  at  least,  in  their  present  state  of 
development,  claim  superiority  over  the  results 
obtained  by  the  above-mentioned  methods. 

Attention  shall  be  called  here  only  to  a  few 
signs  indicating  Umited  lung  involvement.  On 
inspection  very  often  a  retardation  in  the  respira- 
tory movements  over  the  affected  lung  portion 
can  be  observed,  especially  over  one  apex.  This 
retardation  is  more  pronounced  in  a  more  recent 
involvement  of  the  corresponding  area  of  the 
lung.  (Turban.)  Foci  of  greater  extent  diminish 
the  excursions  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  affected 
side.  This  can  be  demonstrated  on  the  fluo- 
rescent screen,  but  equally  well  and  without 
apparatus  by  the  observation  of  the  diaphrag- 
matic excursions  by  means  of  Litten's  shadow. 

The  vocal  fremitus  in  early  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis gives  little  information.  It  may  be 
increased  or  decreased  over  areas  of  pleural 
thickening;  over  pleuritic  exudations  it  is  always 
diminished. 

Painstaking  percussion  and  auscultation  of  the 
chest,  over  all  parts  and  always  comparing  the 
two  sides,  is  of  the  greatest  value.  The  use  of 
the  blue  pencil  for  marking  the  border  lines  and 
determining  the  exclusions  of  the  lungs  cannot 
too  strongly  be  urged.  Strong  percussion,  on 
the  whole,  should  be  avoided.  Marked  dullness 
is  but  rarely  found  over  portions  of  the  lungs  in 
incipient  tuberculosis;  however,  the  percussion 
will  elicit  sometimes  a  significant  retraction  of  one 
apex  as  compared  with  the  other. 

In  judging  the  results  of  the  examination  by 
auscultation,  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  signs  are  subject  to  considerable 
variation,  depending  on  the  time  at  which  the 
examination  is  made.  Billes  which  we  can  easily 
discover  in  the  morning  will  regularly  be  absent 
during  the  afternoon.  Also  on  damp  and  rainy 
days  we  will  find  them  when  they  arc  absent  in 
dryer  weather.  Also  do  we  find  in  women  pul- 
monary signs  accentuated  at  the  time  of  men- 
struation. 

All  these  circumstances  must  be  considered 
before  a  final  judgment  of  the  case  is  given. 

Although  every .  portion  of  the  lung  (including 
the  lingula  over  the  heart  dullness)  should  be 
examined  with  the  stethoscope,  particular  atten- 
tion will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  upper  portions  of 
the  lungs  and  also  to  the  lower  borders  and  the 
axillary  regions. 

As  the  earliest  auscultatory  sign  in  early  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  we  can  regard  the  rou^  and 
the  shghtly  diminished  respiratory  murmur.  The 
former  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  sharp 
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(puerile)  respiratory  murmur,  which  is  more  a 
sign  of  increased  function  than  of  swelling  of  the 
mucosa.  Both  are  vesiculary  sounds;  the  rough 
character  is  produced  by  a  succession  of  murmurs, 
following  each  other  too  rapidly  for  aural  differ- 
entiation. Is  the  succession  less  rapid,  then  we 
speak  of  an  interrupted  respiratory  murmur, 
which  suggests  much  coarser  changes.  Thxis  the 
rough  murmur  changes  the  character  of  the 
respiratory  sound,  it  loses  its  "  smooth  "  quality 
find  becomes  "  impure  and  roughened."  (Sahli.) 
When  these  adventitious  sounds  become  audible 
beside  the  vasicular  murmur,  then  we  can  speak 
of  r&les.  The  rough  murmur  is  producd  by 
slight  inflammatory  changes  in  the  bronchioli, 
the  air  passing  over  an  uneven  surface  and 
through  a  slightly  narrowed  lumen.  It  is  princi- 
pally audible  during  inspiration  over  the  apices 
and  below  the  clavicles.  This  murmur  precedes 
the  appearance  of  r&les  (not  the  case,  as  a  rule, 
with  the  puerile  murmur),  and  thus  is  the  earliest 
auscultatory  manifestation  of  tubercular  involve- 
ment of  the  air  passages.  Distinct  attention 
should  be  paid  to  it  therefore.  The  appearance 
of  rales  over  the  apices  (also  in  the  axillary  region) 
is  next  to  it  in  importance.  R&les  indicate  catar- 
rhal conditions;  with  them  the  intensity  of  the 
vesiculary  murmur  is  usually  diminished,  which 
is  also  produced  by  the  more  pronounced  swell- 
ing of  the  bronchial  mucosa.  In  the  earliest 
stages  we  hear  usually  fine  crackling  r&les,  they 
can  often  only  be  heard  directly  after  the  patient 
has  coughed. 

Bronchial  respiration  we  hear  but  rarely  in 
early  tuberculosis;  when  it  appears,  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  more  extensive  process.  By  its  locali- 
zation in  the  apices  and  together  with  other  signs 
it  is,  of  course,  pathognomic  of  consolidation; 
the  same  may  also  be  said  as  regards  the  other 
deviation  from  the  normal  respiratory  murmurs, 
which  are  indicative  of  profound  tissue  changes, 
to  discuss  which  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  report.  On  the  other  hand  pleuritic  fric- 
tion is  often  heard  at  an  early  period,  most  fre- 
quently in  or  near  the  axillary  line  between  the 
sixth  and  eighth  ribs. 

Only  passing  mention  can  be  made  of  other 
diagnostic  methods,  of  which  tuberculin  is  the 
most  important.  Although  it  is  well  understood 
that  by  injection  of  small  doses  of  tuberculin  and 
by  the  febrile  reaction  thus  produced  in  tuber- 
culous individuals,  we  can  diagnose  early  tuber- 
culosis, the  method  necessitates  great  care  in  its 
application  and  an  apparatus  too  complicated 
for  general  use,  so  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  to 
a  more  general  introduction.  The  dangers  of  the 
preparation  in  the  hands  of  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  method  are  very  slight,  but  by  applying 
carefully  the  other  means  of  observation  and 
examination,  a  case  will  rarely  be  found  in  which 
it  would  add  considerably  to  the  information 
gained. 

The  fact  that  certain  salts,  especially  iodine 
salts,  increase  catarrhal  symptoms  and  thus  make 
them  more  perceptible  to  auscultation,  has  led 
to  their  administration  for  diagnostic  purposes. 


For  similar  reasons  as  the  above  stated,  a  geoend 
introduction  of  this  method  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. 

The  examination  with  x-rays  has  the  draw- 
back of  a  complicated  apparatus.  Besides,  its 
value  over  the  other  methods  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

Various  other  methods  have  been  advocated  for 
the  early  detection  of  tuberculosis,  —  inoscopy, 
sphygmography,  sphygmomanometry,  serum  test, 
etc.,  all  apt  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  of  no  practical  advantage  in  the  every- 
day diagnosis  of  so  frequent  a  disease.  The 
careful  and  painstaking  application  of  the 
methods  well  taught  and  weU  understood,  with 
the  simplest  apparatus,  but  applied  with  a  broad 
conception  of  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disease,  will 
bring  about  much  earlier  diagnoses  than  are 
usuidlv  made. 


A  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  PELVIC  ARTICD- 
LATIONS  FROM  AN  ANATOMICAL,  PATHO- 
LOGICAL AND  CLINICAL  STANDPOINT. 

BT  JOKL  B.  OOLDTBWAIT,  K.D.,  BOaVOM, 

BOBsn  B.  oeoooD,  h.d.,  Boaroir. 
(Condnded  from  No.  21,  p.  601.) 

Case  I.    A  patient  of  Dr.  James  M.  Jackson,  thiitjr 

years  of  age,  was  delivered  of  a  still-bom  <^d  in  tte 
early  part  of  April,  1903.  Two  years  previouriy  ■ 
healthy  child  was  bom  without  special  difficulty, 
though  with  hi^  forceps.  After  the  birth  of  the  fiik 
child  the  patient  had  been  perfectly  wdl,  exo^t  for 
an  occasional  attack  of  ptun  in  the  abdomen,  due  to 
a  floating  kidney.  The  first  part  of  the  recent  preg- 
nancy was  entirely  uneventful.  Four  months  before 
the  child  was  bom,  there  was  an  attack  of  pain  due  to 
the  floating  kidney,  and  it  was  necessary  for  bet  to 
remain  in  bed  on  tier  back  for  two  weeks.  On  getting 
up  she  was  very  weak,  especially  in  the  lower  part  ol 
the  back.  Walking  was  difficult,  even  about  the  room, 
and  there  was  a  sensation  as  if  breaking  down.  Walk- 
ing any  distance  was  practically  impoaaUe,  becanae 
of  the  discomfort  felt  about  the  pdvis.  From  thie 
time  on  until  delivery,  the  patient  remained  quiet  at 
home,  and  for  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  time  was 
kept  in  bed.  The  labor  started  normally.  The  oovix 
was  taken  up,  but  after  this  no  progress  was  made. 
High  forceps  were  tried,  but  the  head  was  so  placed 
that  they  could  not  be  applied,  and  after  wBiting  far 
some  time,  version  was  done,  but  the  child  was  «liT- 
ered  dead.  At  the  time  of  the  b^jinning  of  labor  die 
child  was  aUve,  and  at  the  autopsy  thoe  was  no  en- 
dence  of  any  form  of  disease.  Soon  after  the  ddivoy 
it  was  noticed  that  the  symphysis  pubes  was  muck 
separated,  so  that  the  finger  could  be  placed  between 
the  pubic  bones,  and  when  the  patient  attempted  to 
move  the  legs  or  turn  over  in  bed  the  pubic  bones  ai>d 
also  the  bones  at  the  sacro41iac  articulations  moved 
about.  Belts  fastened  ti^tly  about  the  pelvis  had 
been  used  by  the  attenchng  physician  without  relief. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  consultation,  no  other  sugg»- 
tions  were  made,  but  another  belt  was  fitted,  and  this 
was  continued  for  a  number  of  days,  appU^  so  tightly 
that  the  skin  was  bruised  from  pressure.  A  short 
time  after  this  the  patient  was  turned  on  her  aide,  ao 
that  for  the  first  time  it  was  possible  for  a  thoroui^ 
examination.  At  that  time  the  noticeable  feature 
was  the  absdutely  flat  back,  and  in^i^  of  the  Basum 
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indinine  forward  upward  toward  the  lumbar  spine, 
it  restM  flat  upon  tne  bed,  and  the  curve  of  the  lum- 
bar spine  waa  entirely  obliterated. 

llimking  that  in  all  probability  the  sacrum  had  been 
dislocated  backward,  a  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  was 
applied  with  the  patient  in  the  horisontal  position, 
stoels  being  used  to  support  the  lumbar  spine  in  its 
normal  curve,  and  to  force  the  sacrum  forward  into  its 
proper  ptoeition.  It  was  not  possible,  with  the  jacket 
applied  in  this  way,  to  make  a  perfect  fit  about  the 
buttocks,  but  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  there 
was  marked  lessenine  of  the  slipping  in  the  pelvic 
joints,  even  thou^  we  body  was  moved  about  con- 
e&deraUy.  The  patient  was  kept  in  bed  for  a  few 
weeks  with  steady  improvement,  and  then  feeling  that 
the  proper  support  of  the  sacrum  was  the  key  to  the 
situation,  another  jacket  was  applied  with  the  patient 
standing,  the  weight  of  the  upper  p<»tion  of  the  body 
bong  supported  by  crutches.  In  this  position  the 
lumMT  spuie  was  arched  forward  as  much  as  possible, 
the  sacrum  pressed  forward,  and  the  jacket  molded 
carefully  to  fit  the  buttocks  and  support  the  lumbar 
spine.  Using  this  jacket  as  a  model,  a  leather  jacket 
was  made,  miich  when  applied  gave  practically  entire 
relief,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  within  a  week  of  the  time 
the  jacket  was  fitted  the  patient  walked  an  ei^th  of 
a  mile  over  comparatively  rough  ground  with  little,  if 
any,  discomfort.  The  noticeable  thing  to  the  patient 
was  that  even  thou^  the  jacket  was  applied  compara- 
tively loosely,  the  ^pping  was  controlled.  The  jacket 
was  contintied  for  several  months  with  comparatively 
little  trouble,  except  that  once  or  twice,  either  on 
account  of  the  softening  of  the  jacket  or  on  account  of 
the  change  in  the  figure,  naturally  resulting  from 
increased  activities,  the  support  was  not  perfect.  The 
discomfort  was  at  once  relieved  in  each  instance  by 
having  the  jacket  refitted.  After  using  the  jacket 
for  six  months  in  all,  an  ordinary  corset  was  worn, 
stiffened  with  additional  steels,  and  with  a  belt  at  the 
base  to  ^ve  added  support.  After  two  or  three  months 
this  was  discontinued.  Since  then  the  patient  has  been 
well  and  has  led  an  extremely  active  life.  The  joints 
have  not  troubled  her  except  occasionally  for  a  few 
days  when  overtired,  and  occasionally  at  the  menstrual 
period. 

Cash  II.  A  well-developed  woman,  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  was  seen  in  consultation  with  Dr.  W.  F.  Warren, 
of  Groton,  Nov.  11,  1904.  At  that  time  the  pelvic 
articulations  were  much  relaxed,  so  that  the  bones 
slipped  about  on  sli^test  movement.  The  pelvic 
bones  could  be  separated  fully  an  inch,  and  tins  in- 
volved a  relatively  similar  amoiwt  of  instability  in  the 
sacro-iliac  articulation.  The  disability  resulting  from 
this  relaxation  was  naturally  very  great. 

Four  weeks  previous  to  the  time  of  the  first  visit  a 
healthy  child  was  born,  neither  the  labor  nor  the  preg- 
nant period  being  in  any  way  peculiar,  except  that 
three  weeks  before  the  confinement  walking  oecame 
difficult,  owing  to  the  heavy  "  settling  down  "  feeling. 
There  had  been  two  other  pregnemcies  without  trouble. 

The  condition  clearly  represented  the  relaxation 
associated  with  pregnancy,  and  for  treatment,  a  tight 
swathe  was  applied  about  the  hips,  with  a  pad  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  and  a  pillow  imder  the 
lumbar  ^ine.  A  sacral  brace  was  ordered  and  one 
week  lat^  it  was  applied  and  the  patient  allowed  to 
get  up  fM'  short  intervals. 

The  brace,  when  up,  and  the  pillow  imder  the  back, 
when  lying  down,  were  continued  for  about  two  months, 
after  which  all  symptoms  of  weakness  having  disap- 
peared the  treatment  was  discontinued. 

This  case  represents  what,  in  all  probability,  is  to 
be  expected  in  such  conditions,  if  the  condition  is  rec- 
ognized and  properly  treated  at  once. 


Case  III.  A  strong,  healthy  woman,  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  gave  the  following  history: 

Six  years  ago,  after  the  birth  of  the  fifth  child,  began, 
to  have  pain  in  the  back  referred  to  the  region  of  the 
sacrum.  At  first  this  was  only  at  night  after  sleeping, 
and  was  then  quite  severe,  making  sleep  afterwa^ 
difficult.  Later  on  the  pain  was  produced  also  by 
sudden  movement  or  jar.  Various  measures  were  tried 
for  tlie  rdief  of  the  pain,  including  prolonged  use  of 
uterine  supports,  but  the  condition  became  more 
troublesome,  and  three  years  ago,  an  operation  was 
performed  in  which  the  cervix  and  the  perineum  were 
repaired  and  the  round  ligaments  shortened,  all  with 
absolutely  no  relief  to  the  pain. 

Later  another  pregnancy  started,  and  the  child  was 
born  two  years  ago  without  difficulty.  Following 
this,  any  movement  in  bed,  especially  trying  to  sit  up, 
produccid  marked  pain  in  tiie  sacral  region,  and  it  was 
because  of  this  ptun  that  our  advice  was  asked.  It 
was  suggested  that  during  sleep  a  pillow  be  placed 
under  the  lumbar  spine,  extending  down  under  the 
upper  portion  of  the  sacrum,  and  that  during  the  day- 
time a  corset  be  worn  fitted  well  over  the  hips.  Pre- 
vious to  the  use  of  the  pillow  the  patient  had  found 
that  the  pain  could  be  relieved  by  turning  upon  the 
face.  With  the  use  of  the  pillow  and  the  corset  the 
pain  was  relieved,  and  in  a  few  weeks  all  symptoms  of 
weakness  disappeared.  There  was  no  further  trouble 
until  three  months  afterward,  when  in  connection  with 
an  attack  of  rheumatism,  she  was  kept  in  bed  for  several 
days  upon  the  back.  At  this  time  the  old  pain  returned, 
due  evidently  to  the  flattening  of  the  lumbar  spine 
from  the  long  position  in  bed,  and  the  consequent 
dragging  back  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum.  A 
return  to  the  pillow  and  the  corset  at  once  relieved  the 
symptoms. 

Case  IV.  A  woman,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  was 
seen  in  April,  1904,  because  of  pain  referred  definitely 
to  thesacro-iliac  articulations  and  the  symphjrsis  pubes. 

The  patient  had  had  three  children,  the  youngest 
being  mne  years  of  age.  With  both  of  the  last  children 
during  pregnancy  and  following  it,  there  was  mudi 
disability,  walking  being  practio^ly  impossible,  and  it 
was  several  months  after  the  birth  of  each  chUd  that 
the  disability  ceased.  During  this  period  there  was 
marked  indigestion.  The  looseness  of  the  pelvic 
articulations  was  definitely  recognized  by  the  patient 
at  that  time,  and  by  means  of  pillows  she  was  able  to 
control  in  some  degree  the  discomfort.  Until  the 
present  trouble,  which  had  existed  but  a  few  weeks, 
the  patient  had  been  well  and  strong,  fully  able  to  take 
vigorous  exercise  without  symptoms. 

About  six  weeks  before  being  seen,  the  patient,  who 
was  very  "  soft "  physically  and  very  tired  from  a 
winter  of  much  anxiety  and  nervous  strain,  began  a 
series  of  violent  exercises,  one  of  which  consisted  of 
sitting  upon  the  floor  with  the  legs  separated,  the 
knees  being  straight,  and  bending  forward  so  that  the 
breast  touched  the  floor  between  the  knees.  Another 
consisted  of  lying  upon  the  floor,  and,  with, the  legs 
strai^t,  flattening  the  lumbar  spine  so  that  the  wh(He 
spine,  buttocks,  Imees,  and  feet  touched  the  floor.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  while  the  method  of  accom- 
plishment is  different,  the  effect  of  these  two  exercises 
upon  the  position  of  the  sacrum  is  exactly  ibe  same  as 
the  manipulations  which  have  been  previously  de- 
scribed, in  which  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
sacrum  is  definitely  desired. 

After  going  on  with  these  exercises  for  a  few  days,  the 
mobility  of  the  pelvie  articulations  which  had  been 
present  at  the  pregnancies  returned,  with  much  result- 
ing disability.  At  the  time  of  the  examination  the 
abnormal  mobility  of  these  articulations  was  clearly 
demonstrable. 
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For  treatment,  the  exercises  were  dLscontinued,  a 
support  of  pillows  was  arranged  for  the  back  at  night 
and  a  corset  was  applied,  with  special  steels  in  the 
back  to  hold  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  forward, 
and  with  a  wide  webbing  belt  at  the  base  to  make 
lateral  pressure  over  the  iliac  bones.  After  four  weeks 
of  such  treatment  the  symptoms  disappeared,  and  in 
performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  or  in  taking 
ordinary  exercise  no  evidences  of  weakness  were  appar- 
ent. As  a  precaution  the  belt  and  corset  were  oontmued 
for  two  months  longer. 

The  conchtion  represents  a  definite  relaxation  of  all 
three  of  the  pelvic  joints,  due  to  acute  strain,  in  a 
patient  who  nad  previously  had  a  similar  trouble 
associated  with  pregnancy. 

Cabb  V.  Well  developed  woman,  thirty-nine  yean 
of  age,  was  seen  on  the  22d  of  March  of  this  year, 
because  of  troublesome  backache  with  much  leg  pain 
which  had  been  present  o&  and  on  for  some  years. 
She  had  had  three  children  with  no  special  trouble 
except  with  the  second,  at  which  time  there  was  con- 
siderable weakness  noted  at  the  svmphysis  pubis. 
liie  bones  were  stud  to  have  "  crunched  "  on  movemmt, 
and  walking  at  that  time  was  difficult.  Ever  since 
the  backache  was  first  noted  it  has  been  worse  at  tiie 
menstrual  period.  Two  years  previous  to  the  time 
of  the  first  visit  an  operation  was  performed  for  some 
gynscologieal  difficulty,  and  immediately  after  that, 
while  still  in  bed,  for  the  first  time  an  attack  of  what 
was  called  sciatica  occurred  in  the  right  leg.  Since 
then,  whenever  she  is  tired,  or  stands  much,  the  pain 
in  the  leg  returns,  and  there  have  been  several  periods 
when  the  pain  has  persisted,  these  periods  being  spoken 
of  as  attacks  of  sciatica.  Two  weeks  previous  to  the 
first  examination  an  attack  of  this  sort  started  which 
it  was  not  possible  to  control  with  any  of  the  simple 
drugs.  The  pan  has  been  tdmost  entirely  referred  to 
the  right  leg. 

The  examination  showed  a  slender  but  strongly 
built  woman,  complaining  of  pain  referred  definitely 
to  the  right  sacro-iliac  articulation,  and  always  devel- 
oped by  pressure  or  strain  which  mvolved  the  use  of 
that  articulation.  During  the  examination  the  motion 
at  the  articulation  was  definite,  and  on  raising  the  leg 
with  the  knee  straight  the  pain  was  increased.  On 
standing  there  was  a  distinct  list  of  the  body  to  the 
left,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  patient  to 
bear  all  the  weight  upon  the  right  leg. 

The  condition  represented  weak  pelvic  articulations, 
in  which,  following  the  profound  anesthesia  and  the 
position  upon  the  operating  table,  there  had  undoubt- 
edly been  a  partial  displacement  of  the  sacrum  which 
was  responsible  for  the  sciatica.  Since  then,  because 
of  lack  of  support,  this  displacement  had  recurred. 

For  treatment,  woven  elastic  tnmks  were  used  with 
almost  entire  relief  of  the  symptoms,  the  patient  being 
able  to  walk  about  freely.  With  these  a  pillow  under 
the  back  at  night  is  used. 

Cabb  VI.  A  very  large,  strongly-built  woman,  of 
thirty  years  of  age,  was  seen  for  the  first  time  March 
25  of  this  year,  giving  the  history  that  ever  since  child- 
hood she  had  hwl  backache,  and  that  during  childhood 
she  was  able  to  find  relief  by  lying  down  and  having 
her  sister  sit  upon  the  low  part  of  the  back.  The  pain 
has  increased  with  age,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
active  exercise  has  been  impossible,  and  anything 
which  represented  strain  upon  the  back,  such  as  much 
standing  or  lying  down  without  back  support,  has 
caused  intense  suffering.  At  times  there  has  been  a 
distinct  slip  at  the  low  back,  so  that  for  the  moment 
it  was  impossible  to  move.  There  has  also  been  some 
numbnew  at  times  in  the  legs  associated  with  the  pain. 
In  the  examination,  the  woman  oompluued  of  all 
the  pain  in  the  re^on  of  the  sacrum.    She  was  very 


large,  the  hips  unusuaUy  so,  and  all  motions  or  posi- 
tions in  which  the  sacro-iUac  joints  were  struned 
caused  an  increase  of  the  pain,  which  was  of  the  aame 
character  as  that  from  which  she  had  suffered  for  so 
many  years. 

The  condition  represented  a  relaxation  of  the  pelvic 
articulations,  the  pain  undoubtedly  all  being  due  to 
this  condition.  Tlie  pelvic  examination  whirh  had 
been  made  with  this  patient  was  negative  in  its  result 

Because  of  the  large  hips  and  the  hollow  over  the 
sacrum,  a  sacral  brace  was  applied,  idiich  gave  almost 
immediate  relief  during  the  daytime,  but  ibe  pain  at 
night  was  not  relieved  until  the  woven  dastic  trunks 
were  applied,  which,  together  with  Uie  piUow  under 
the  hollow  of  the  back  relieved  the  symptoms.  In 
this  case,  because  of  the  wei^t  of  the  patient  aod  the 
long  continued  weakness,  it  'mil  undoubtedly  be  : 
sary  to  use  the  supports  for  many  months. 

Casb  VII.    A  woman,  forty  years  of  age,  was  i 

in  consultation  with  Dr.  P.  C.  Edaon  Mardi  3,  IMS, 
because  of  severe  back  and  leg  pains  aasodated  with 
much  disability. 

The  history  is  as  follows:  She  has  had  two  children, 
and  each  labor  was  difficult,  but  there  was  no  trouble 
afterwards.  The  first  symptoms  referred  to  the  back 
began  four  years  ago.  At  that  time  she  had  a  severe 
attack  of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  chiefiy 
upon  the  ri^t  side.  The  pain  at  times  was  intense, 
and  varied  with  position  and  use.  She  was  several 
weeks  in  bed,  and  then  the  attack  gradually  ftaased 
so  that  she  was  much  better  in  from  ten  to  twdve 
weeks.  The  lameness  in  the  ri^t  leg,  however,  has 
never  entirely  disappeared.  Two  years  ago  after  a 
long  walk  the  pain  returned  in  all  its  intensity,  and 
confinement  to  bed  was  necessary  for  between  d^t 
and  ten  weeks.  The  pain  was  present  on  motioa,  and 
at  ni^t,  after  sleep,  was  very  severe,  thia  being  local- 
iaed  m  the  right  hip  and  1^. 

On  last  Chnstmas  Day  the  patient  danced  a  Ihde. 
This  was  followed  by  a  return  of  the  pain  in  the  light 
hip,  and  she  has  been  miserable  ever  sinoe.  She  has 
tried  to  keep  about,  but  walking  has  been  difficult,  it 
being  necessary  to  drag  the  legs  along.  Going  over 
the  stairs  or  taking  a  step  iq>  has  been  very  hard.  After 
sitting  for  some  time,  or  alter  Ijdng  down,  it  has  been 
very  hard  to  rise,  and  on  attempting  to  lie  down  it  has 
frequently  been  neccessary  to  have  the  legs  raised  to 
the  bed  or  couch. 

The  general  health  has  been  good.  There  has  been 
no  other  joint  lesion  and  no  ngns  of  paralyais.  The 
menstruation  has  been  regular,  but  at  such  times  the 
back  and  1^  pain  has  been  worse. 

The  examination  showed  a  stout  woman  comphun- 
ing  at  the  time  of  backache  referred  definitdy  to  the 
sacral  region.  From  here  the  pain  extended  to  the 
right  leg.  The  spinal  motions  were  fairiy  ftee,  hit 
upon  forward  bending  when  standing,  the  body  was 
straightened  with  difficulty.  Bend^  to  the  left 
caused  defimte  pain  in  the  right  hip.  Tliere  was 
tenderness  over  iixe  sacro-iliac  articulations,  but  none 
over  ibe  symphysis.  The  motions  of  the  sacrum  were 
abnormally  free. 

The  hip  motions  with  the  knee  flexed  were  nonnal 
and  without  pain.  With  the  knee  strtug^t,  fienon  of 
the  left  leg  was  not  posmble  beyond  4D°,  while  in  the 
right  60°  was  possible.  When  this  limit  was  reached 
thepain  extending  down  the  leg  became  severe. 

The  condition  represented  a  definite  rdazatioa  of 
the  sacroiliac  articulations,  with  possibly  an  hyptt- 
trophic  arthritic  lesion  superimposed. 

For  treatment,  the  sacral  brace  was  fitted,  and  while 
this  gave  some  relief,  there  waa  still  so  much  pain, 
that  considering  weight  and  the  sise  of  the  body  aoout 
the  buttocks,  it  was  thought  wise  to  put  the  patient 
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to  bed  in  order  to  relieve  the  joints  from  as  much  strain 
as  possible.  Accordin^y,  a  ptur  of  elastic  tnmks  was 
applied  and  the  patient  put  to  bed  flat  upon  the  back 
with  a  firm  pad  under  the  sacrum  and  a  pillow  under 
the  lumbar  spine.  A  pillow  was  also  placed  imder 
Uie  knees  to  relieve  we  tension  of  the  hamstring 
muades. 

For  two  dajrs  there  was  considerable  pain  and  dis- 
comfort, but  alter  that  it  ceased,  and  with  the  cessation 
the  muscular  spasm  disappeared,  so  that  the  legs  needed 
no  support.  After  two  weeks  m  bed  the  patient  was 
allowed  up  for  short  intervals  with  the  sacral  brace 
and  the  webbing  trunks  applied.  As  the  strength 
returned  the  amount  of  exercise  was  increased. 

In  such  a  case  the  bed  treatment  to  support  the 
bones  and  relieve  the  joints  from  strain  is  undoubtedly 
desirable  in  the  beginning,  as  in  stout  persons  it  is  not 
possible  to  apply  pressmre  to  the  hip  and  pelvis  defi- 
nitely enou^  to  prevent  abnormal  motion.  After 
two  or  three  weeks  of  recumbency,  unless  there  is  some 
active  disease,  it  should  be  safe  to  allow  the  patient 
to  get  up  with  the  support,  provided  there  are  definite 
rest  periods  of  lying  aown  at  frequent  interv^  during 
the  day. 

CASm  VIII.  A  young  woman,  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  a  student  at  college,  was  seen  first  on  Janu- 
ary 4  of  this  year,  complaining  of  backache  of  six 
months'  duration. 

No  cause  was  assigned  for  the  trouble,  except  that 
she  was  vray  tired  as  the  result  of  her  college  work. 
The  pain  or  backache  was  worse  upon  long  sitting, 
lying  down  or  standing.  Walking  did  not  cause  trouble 
unless  carried  to  the  point  of  fatigue.  The  discomfort 
St  night  was  enough  to  keep  her  awake.  No  connec- 
tion between  the  S]nmptoms  and  the  menstrual  period 
had  been  noted. 

The  examination  showed  a  slender  girl  of  poor  mus- 
cular tone.  On  standing  or  sitting  the  attitude  was 
bad,  the  lumbar  spine  being  curved  backward  rather 
than  forward,  the  thickening  of  the  skin  over  the  spi- 
nous processes  under  the  corsets  showing'  plainly  tliat 
the  attitude  was  of  long  duration. 

The  spine  was  flexible,  and  also  the  hip  motions, 
except  leg  raising  with  the  knees  straight.  The  back- 
ache and  the  ni^t  pain  was  localized  definitely  to  the 
sacro-iliac  articulations,  both  being  involved.  There 
was  distinct  tenderness  over  these  joints  and  also  over 
the  symphysis  pubes.  The  motion  in  the  pelvic  joints 
was  abnormally  free,  and  when  the  pelvis  was  gripped 
firmly  in  both  hands  during  the  examination  the  patient 
exclaimed  that  it  felt  good. 

The  case  represented  an  over-tired  girl,  with  muscles 
very  much  rmxed,  the  pelvic  condition  representing 
apparently  part  of  the  general  rdaxation. 

For  treatment,  the  patient  was  taken  out  of  college, 
and  by  means  of  tonics,  with  periods  of  both  rest  and 
exercise,  everything  done  to  improve  her  general 
health.  For  the  local  treatment,  a  sacral  brace  was 
applied. 

On  March  30,  1905,  the  patient  reported  in  much 
better  general  condition,  complaining  of  almost  no 
backache.  The  muscles  were  much  firmer  and  the 
pdvic  mobility  was  distinctly  less.  Patient  was  ad- 
vised to  continue  with  all  the  treatment  including  the 
brace  for  at  least  two  months  longer. 

Cask  IX.  A  young  woman,  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  for  over  a  year  previous  to  being  seen,  had  pain 
referred  to  the  back  of  the  right  hip  which  interfered 
seriously  with  walking,  so  that  for  a  year  she  had  been 
unable  to  work.  Sitting  was  painful,  and  most  of  the 
time  was  spent  lying  down.  Because  of  this  pain  and 
disability  two  (q)6rations  were  performed  in  that  year, 
one  suturing  a  loose  kidnev  in  place,  the  other  the 
removal  of  the  appendix  and  the  ng^t  ovary.    Neither 


operation  changed  the  character  of  the  pain  in  the 
least. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  examination  the  pain  was 
referred  definitely  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  articulation, 
with  no  other  symptoms  except  as  this  joint  was 
strained  or  moved. 

For  treatment,  after  some  experimentation,  a  spring 
steel  brace  was  applied,  bent  sharply  forward  in  the 
lower  part,  and  wiUi  this,  which  was  worn  for  several 
months,  the  condition  was  relieved. 

The  condition  represents  a  definite  weakness  of  the 
right  sacro-iliac  articulation,  not  due  so  far  as  it  has 
been  possible  to  determine  to  any  disease,  and  not 
associated  with  pregnancy,  starting  probably  with  the 
relaxation  of  these  articulations  in  menstruation. 

Case  X.  A  strong,  healthy  man,  while  lifting  a 
patient,  felt  something  give  way  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  back.  The  pain  was  quite  severe,  and  this  was  not 
only  referred  to  the  lower  back,  but  extended  down  the 
legs,  llie  body  was  drawn  forward  and  there  was  quite 
a  perceptible  tremor  of  the  legs. 

After  some  effort  the  body  was  straightened  and  with 
this  change  of  position  the  pain  was  partially  relieved. 

The  condition  was  not  at  the  time  recognized,  but 
the  patient,  who  was  a  physician,  carefully  guarded 
the  motions  which  caused  strain  upon  the  lower  back 
and  sacrum,  and  in  this,  not  only  was  the  pain  relieved, 
but  the  strain  of  the  joint  was  gradually  overcome. 
After  about  one  month  of  guarded  use  the  symp- 
toms ceased  and  there  has  been  no  further  trouble. 

The  condition  represents  an  acute  sprfun  of  the  sacro- 
iliac articulations,  the  so-called  "  stitch  in  the  back," 
and  the  position  of  the  body  together  with  the  pain 
in  the  legs  was  due  to  the  slipping  of  the  sacrum  out 
of  its  normal  position. 

Case  XI.  A  man  fifty-one  years  of  age  was  seen  in 
the  Orthoptedic  Department  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  because  of  pain  in  the  lower  back, 
with  much  disability. 

The  history^  was  that  fifteen  years  before,  when 
working  at  his  trade  of  steam  fitting,  he  strained  his 
back,  and  after  that,  when  lifting  or  doing  any  heavy 
work,  he  had  pain  always  referred  to  the  sacral  region. 
There  had  been  several  acute  attacks  of  pain  when  all 
of  the  symptoms  were  worse,  and  with  these  there  was 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  trouble.  The  back  gradually 
grew  stiff  so  that  stooping  has  been  difficult  for  some 
time. 

The  examination  showed  a  man  of  fair  development, 
standing  fairly  straight,  but  with  the  anterior  ciurve 
of  the  lumbar  spine  obliterated.  Motions,  such  as 
forward  and  side  bending,  were  limited,  but  the  side 
bending  to  the  right  was  less  limited  than  to  the  left. 
The  motions  were  practically  the  same,  whether  stand- 
ing with  the  knees  straight  or  sitting  with  the  knees 
flexed,  and  all  of  these  motions  increased  the  pain 
which  was  referred  to  the  region  of  the  sacrum.  The 
hip  motions  were  free,  but  raising  the  legs  with  the 
knees  straight  was  much  limited  and  caused  a  marked 
increase  of  pain  which  extended  down  the  legs. 

The  condition  represented  probably  in  the  be^nning 
a  sprain  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulations  with,  as  the 
result  of  the  constant  use  and  repeated  strains,  the 
development  of  an  hypertrophic  arthritic  process, 
which  had  also  involved  the  spine  and  explained  the 
limitation  of  motion  in  that  region. 

For  treatment,  the  patient  was  much  relieved  by  a 
low-fitting  jacket,  but  m  such  a  condition  this  must  be 
continued  for  many  months. 

Case  XII.  A  man,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  a 
shoe  cutter  by  trade,  was  first  seen  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  J.  F.  Young  of  Newburyport,  Dec.  19,  1904, 
because  of  severe  pain  in  left  leg  and  back,  of  nine 
months'  duration. 
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The  pain  came  on  after  an  attack  of  grippe,  at  whidi 
time  he  was  confined  to  the  house  for  three  days.  At 
first  the  pain  in  the  leg  was  referred  indefinitely  to  the 
left  knee  and  varied  in  intensity,  never  being  bad 
enough  to  keep  him  from  work  until  two  weeks  ago,  when 
a  sha^  pain  developed, "  shooting  "  down  the  leg.  At 
the  same  time  the  body  was  drawn  to  one  side.  During 
the  few  days  previous  to  the  examination  the  pain  had 
been  excruciating  both  night  and  day. 

At  the  time  of  the  examination  the  body  was  drawn 
quite  sharply  to  the  right  with  some  inclination  for- 
ward. Motions  of  the  spine  were  practically  impossible 
in  forward  or  back  bending,  but  lateral  bending 
was  relatively  quite  free.  TTie  only  position  that  was 
possible  in  lying  down  was  upon  the  right  side.  There 
was  tenderness  over  both  sacro-iliac  articulations,  and 
anything  that  caused  strain  upon  these  joints  produced 
acute  pain. 

The  condition  apparently  represented  disease  of  the 
sacro-iliac  articulations  with  partial  subluxation  of 
the  sacnmi  upon  one  side  explaining  the  attitude  and 
the  intense  pain. 

For  treatment  the  patient  was  put  upon  the  frame 
used  for  hyperextendmg  the  spine  in  Pott's  disease, 
the  steete  bemg  curved  well  forward  ao  as  to  make  firm 
pressure  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum.  At  first 
the  pain  was  intense,  but  in  a  few  moments  the  legs 
straightened  out,  the  patient  relaxed,  and  he  exclaim^ 
to  bis  friend  that  the  pain  had  ^one.  In  this  position, 
the  sacrum  having  been  forced  mto  place  by  the  body 
w^ght,  a  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  was  applied. 

"nie  patient  remuned  fairly  comfortable  for  about 
ten  days,  aft«r  which,  as  the  jacket  softened,  the  pain 
recuTTM  together  with  the  subluxation. 

Ether  was  now  given  to  full  anesthesia,  and  while 
the  body  sagged  between  two  tables  redressing  pressure 
was  exerted  over  the  articulations,  the  deviation 
corrected,  and  a  tight  low  jacket  applied.  Complete 
relief  resulted,  and  reciunbency  was  maintained  for 
ten  days.  A  model  was  then  taken  in  the  same  manner, 
but  without  an  anesthetic,  and  the  patient  left  the 
hospital  wearing  a  leather  jacket  made  from  this  and 
reinforced  with  steels. 

When  seen  one  month  later  he  was  planning  to 
return  to  work,  though  occasionally  there  was  slight 
return  of  the  leg  pain  in  walking.  With  the  jacket 
on  he  could  assume  any  position  in  lying  down  with- 
out pain  or  discomfort. 

When  last  seen  on  May  18,  he  had  been  working  two 
months  and  all  subjective  symptoms  had  disapp^ired. 
He  was  still  wearing  the  leather  jacket,  but  the  back 
motions  had  markedly  improved. 

The  case  undoubteidly  represents  one  of  some  form 
of  arthritis,  probably  an  hypertrophic  arthritis  in- 
volving the  lumbar  spine  and  sacro-iliac  articulation, 
with,  in  tJie  acute  attack,  a  definite  subluxation  of  the 
sacrum. 

Cask  XIII.  A  man,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  previously  well,  was  seen  at  the  Massachusetts 
Genertd  Hospital  in  consultation  with  Dr.  W.  W. 
Gannett.  Two  weeks  previous  to  the  consultation 
he  had  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism  (infectious  arthri- 
tis) which  had  afiFected  one  elbow,  both  knees  and 
several  of  the  other  joints.  Shortly  after  admission 
to  the  hospital,  pain  developed  In  one  hip  and  leg,  so 
that  moving  about  in  bed  or  standing  was  difficult. 

On  examination  the  exposed  joints  showed  the  char- 
acteristic appearances  of  a  mild  infectious  arthritis, 
and  the  right  sacro-iliac  articulation  was  swollen  and 
tender,  the  pain  being  increased  by  any  motion  which 
represented  strain  upon  that  joint. 

The  condition  represented  a  general  infectious  arthri- 
tis with  the  right  sacro-iliac  articulation  involved  in 
connection  with  the  other  joints. 


Hie  general  treatment,  together  with  the  support 
of  the  back  so  that  the  sacro-iliac  joint  could  not  be 
strained,  was  followed  by  rapid  recovery,  the  sscro- 
iliac  articulation  being  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  were 
the  other  joints. 

Cask  XIV.  A  boy,  twelve  years  of  a|;e,  was  seoi 
Nov.  30,  1904,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  W.  N.  Swift  of 
New  Bedford,  giving  the  following  history: 

The  boy,  who  had  previously  been  wdl,  without 
known  cause  developed  an  attack  of  what  was  called 
sciatic  rheumatism,  nine  months  ago.  This  consisted 
of  severe  pain  extending  up  and  down  the  back  of  the 
legs  and  buttocks.  The  pain  fluctuated  oonsiderablr, 
being  much  worse  at  times  than  at  ottiers.  Tbe  diild 
was  kept  in  bed  for  eight  weeks.  Tliere  was  then  a 
gradual  improvement,  although  the  sensations  in  the 
legs  recurred  at  times.  Three  months  previous  to  the 
examination  in  November,  the  lumbar  spine  was  noted 
to  be  prominent,  and  supposing  this  to  be  Pott's  dis- 
ease, a  jacket  was  applied  with  the  child  l3ang  upon  a 
hammock.  This  did  not  relieve  the  pain,  but  rather 
increased  it,  and  associated  with  this  there  was  a 
marked  tremor  of  the  legs.  At  the  time  of  the  exami- 
nation the  lumbar  spine  was  distinctly  more  prominent, 
but  there  was  no  rigidity.  There  was  sli^t  psoas  ooa- 
traction  on  one  side,  but  nothing  aside  from  this  to 
indicate  bone  disease.  The  knee  reflexes  were  slightly 
increased,  but  there  was  no  clonus  or  Babinski  or  other 
evidence  of  paral^sb. 

A  plaster  of  Pans  jacket  was  i^pplied  with  the  spine 
considerably  h}rperextended,  and  tnis  was  followed  by 
an  almost  immediate  relief  of  the  pain,  so  that  the 
child  was  able  to  be  about  and  play  with  the  other 
children. 

He  was  seen  again  two  months  later,  and  at  that 
time  the  sacro-iliac  articulations  were  more  carefully 
examined,  showing  tenderness  and  increase  of  the  leg 
pain  whenever  these  joints  were  strained 

The  condition  represents  a  strain  or  some  non-in- 
flammatory lesion  in  the  sacro-iliac  articulations,  the 
symptoms  undoubtedly  being  due  to  malposition  of 
the  sacrum  with  the  consequent  pressure  upon  the 
nerves.  The  prominence  of  the  lumbar  spme  was 
simply  a  part  of  the  deformity  previously  desoibed  in 
connection  with  the  sacral  displacements. 
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Cltntcal  {Depactment. 

A  CASE  OF  HEMORRHAGIC  DISEASE  OF  THE 
NEWBORN. 

BT  CBASLCa   W.  TOWNSCND,  M.D.,  aOIIOIt, 

The  following  case  of  hemorrhage  disease  of 
the  newborn  seems  worth  recording  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  in  a  case  that 
recovered,  and  on  account  of  the  interest  attach- 
ing to  the  therapeutic  use  of  gelatin. 
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A.  B.,  a  male  infant  wei^iing  ten  pounds,  was  bom 
on  Dec.  25,  1904,  in  the  moot  favorable  sunounding 
and  with  good  inheritance.  The  labor  had  been  short, 
the  delivery  easy  with  low  forceps.  A  slight  ecchy- 
mosis  was  noticed  at  birth  on  the  middle  finger  of  the 
ri^t  hand.  On  the  foUowing  day  the  baby  cried 
coDffiderably  and  vomited  some  bloody  mucus.  An 
ecchymosia  appeared  under  the  chin  and  on  the  back 
of  the  neck.  On  the  third  day  several  more  hemor- 
rhagic spots  appeared  and  when  the  child  was  sixty 
hours  old  copious  bleeding  began  from  the  base  of  the 
cord  at  the  navd.  At  tius  same  time  also  is  passed  a 
large,  tarry  stool  made  up  of  decomposed  blood,  it 
vomited  fresh  blood,  bled  slightly  from  the  nose  and 
from  a  minute  scratch  on  the  scrotum,  and  several 
more  ecchymoees  appeared  on  the  body.  The  tem- 
perature was  101°.  The  child  now  presented  a  des- 
perate appearance,  and  the  outlook  was  of  the  very 
worst. 

Nitrate  of  nlver  in  the  solid  stick  was  applied  to  the 
Ueeding  points  at  the  navel,  and  styptic  iron  was  also 
used.  Both  had  only  a  temporary  effect,  and  the 
blood  soon  poured  out  ag^  through  the  black  dots. 
Continuous  pressure  with  the  tbimib  alone  served  to 
stqp  the  bleeding.  A  hewing  teaspoonf ul  of  gdatin 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water  was  then 
given  to  the  infant  from  a  bottle,  and  was  eagerly  taken, 
and  a  1  to  1,000  solution  of  adrenalin  was  applied  to 
the  navel.  Pressure  with  the  thumb  was  kept  up  from 
time  to  time.  The  same  amount  of  gdatin  was  given 
twice  more  at  intravals  of  two  hours.  The  bleeding 
at  the  navd  ceased  after  two  hours,  no  more  ecchymotic 
fflwts  i^>peared,  the  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  from 
the  stomach  did  not  recur,  and  at  the  end  of  twdve 
hours,  after  several  tarry  stools,  a  movement  of  normal 
color  was  passed.  The  temperattu«  at  this  time  had 
fallen  to  99.6°  and  after  this  became  normal.  Recovery 
was  uninterrupted  and  the  subsequent  career  of  the 
infant  has  been  normal. 

Hemorrhagic  disease  of  the  newborn  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  an  infectious,  self-limited  disease, 
tending  to  death  or  recovery  in  a  few  days,  and 
generidly,  as  in  this  case,  accompanied  with  fever. 
Where  the  hemorrhages  are  so  profuse  and  occur 
from  so  many  different  tissues  the  outlook  is 
generally  bad.  How  much  of  the  good  result 
can  be  attributed  to  the  gelatin,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  the  prompt  recovery  after  its  use  is 
certairjy  suggestive.  The  benefit  from  the  local 
use  of  aidrenalin  is  also  worth  noting. 


PROGRESS  IN  GASTRO-INTESTINAL  DISEASES. 
Br  muum  r.  jtosun,  m.d.,  boston. 
THE  PATHOLOaT  OF  OASTHIC  CANCEB. 

Taboba  *  reviews  the  cases  of  gastric  cancer  in 
the  late  Professor  Riegel's  Clinic  at  Giessen  in  an 
instructive  manner.  We  recommend  those  es- 
pecially interested  in  this  subject  to  read  the  entire 
article.  His  opinions  are  based  on  a  study  of 
212  cases  treated  in  the.  hospital  during  the  last 
five  years,  and  of  some  others  seen  transitorily. 
These  cases  came  under  observation  as  a  rule  at 
an  unusually  early  stage  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Rjegel. 

>  Oeat.  Med.  Woch.,  1906,  p.  S7e. 


Most  textbooks  describe  gastric  cancer  under 
one  type  —  the  pyloric  cancer.  Tumor,  dila- 
tation, absence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  presence 
of  lactic  acid,  coffee  grounds  vomit,  continual 
loss  of  weight  and  cachexia  are  the  symptoms 
portrayed,  and  are  so  typical  that  the  diagnosis 
is  made  by  the  laity.  But  only  an  early  diagnosis 
gives  a  therapeutic  chance,  and  to  arrive  at  such 
it  must  be  remembered  that  gastric  cancer  pre- 
sents a  picture  in  its  early  stages  which  is  definite, 
and  depends  strictly  upon  its  location. 

Two  clinical  types  are  to  be  distinguished  — 
pyloric  cancer  and  cancer  of  the  lesser  curvature. 
Contrary  to  the  old  view  cancer  is  as  common  in 
the  latter  as  in  the  former  situation,  and  its  char- 
acteristic symptomatology  demands  recognition. 

The  symptoms  of  pyloric  cancer  also  vary 
according  to  the  mode  of  origin,  whether  it  forms 
on  the  base  of  a  simple  ulcer  or  is  primary.  The 
carcinomatous  ulcer  is  accompanied  frequently 
from  beginning  to  end  with  hyperacidity,  con- 
tinuous or  alimentary  hypersecretion.  Late  if 
ever  is  there  diminution  in  the  acidity.  Motor 
insufficiency  develops  early,  while  lactic  acid 
appears  late  if  at  all.  Pain  is  as  a  rule  severe, 
and  it  is  in  this  form  of  cancer  that  hemorrhage 
is  most  frequently  profuse. 

The  primary  pyloric  cancer,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  presents  but  slight  motor  insufficiency  at 
the  start,  but  this  seldom  wholly  fails.  Free 
hydrochloric  acid  falls  slowly  and  gradually 
as  is  shown  by  weekly  tests.  A  relative  acid 
insufficiency  is  present,  which  Gluzinski  showed 
was  an  important  sign  of  beginning  cancer.  He 
demonstrated  this  by  testing  the  stomach  "  fast- 
ing ";  again,  after  an  albumin  test  breakfast  (two 
hard  boiled,  finely  di^'ided  eggs  and  100-200  cc. 
water);  and  third,  after  a  test  midday  meal,  all 
given  on  the  same  day.  If  hydrochloric  acid  was 
absent  one  or  more  times  it  was  suggestive. 
Tabora  considers  this  test  most  helpful.  The 
test  is  less  valuable  for  the  ulcer  type  of  cancer, 
because  there  hypersecretion  is  often  present. 
The  positive  result  of  the  test,  therefore,  speaks 
for  cancer,  but  the  negative  is  not  against  cancer. 
Slowness  of  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  often 
manifest,  and  constitutes  another  peculiarity  of 
gastric  cancer,  though  not  of  so  much  value  as 
the  relative  insufficiency  of  Gluzinski.  The  acid 
may  form  during  the  night,  and  so  be  found  in 
the  fasting  stomach,  and  yet  be  absent  even  for 
one  or  two  hours  after  a  test  meal.  On  account 
of  the  motor  insufficiency  and  disturbed  secre- 
tion lactic  acid  is  formed.  Hemorrhages  are 
frequent,  but  less  profuse  than  in  carcinomatous 
ulcer  and  of  the  coffee  groimd  variety.  Pain  is 
less  severe,  a  palpable  tumor  fails  generally  at 
the  start,  which  is  the  opposite  of  carcinomatous 
ulcer,  in  which  a  clear  resistance  in  the  pyloric 
region  is  more  common.  This  is  due  to  the  infil- 
trated margin  of  the  ulcer,  the  adhesions  and 
pyloric  spasm.  In  both  forms  of  pyloric  cancer 
early  loss  of  weight  occurs  on  account  of  the 
early  disturbance  of  motility,  but  cachexia  may 
fail,  especially  in  carcinomatous  ulcer. 

Though  it  may  be  impossible  to  differentiate 
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between  an  ulcer  and  a  cancer  at  the  pylorus,  in 
very  many  caaes  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
between  a  beginning  carcinomatous  ulcer  and  a 
primary  cancer  of  the  pylorus.  Hypersecretion, 
whether  continuous  or  alimentary,  is  almost 
pathognomic  of  the  former.  In  the  late  stages 
when  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  decreased,  sepa- 
ration may  be  difficult.  A  positive  history  of 
ulcer  is  of  value,  but  a  negative  history  is  not, 
because  it  is  so  common  for  ulcer  at  the  pylorus 
to  be  latent.  The  similarity  of  the  symptoms 
in  ulcer  and  carcinomatous  ulcer  at  the  pylorus 
is  due  to  the  similarity  of  the  histological  structure 
of  the  pylorus  in  the  two  conditions.  (Boekelman.) 
The  hydrochloric  acid  secreting  cells  are  increased 
in  both  conditions.  In  a  primary  pyloric  cancer 
they  are  as  a  rule  diminished. 

Cancer  of  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach 
is  most  difficult  to  diagnose.  In  the  majority  of 
insliances  it  is  primary,  accompanied  with  achylia 
from  the  start  and  the  motility  is  intact.  By  the 
progress  of  the  growth  the  stomach  may  become 
rigid,  and  peristalsis  be  lost  though  tonic  con- 
traction of  the  stomach  remains  possible.  Finally, 
motor  insufficiency  may  supervene,  but  with  it 
the  almost  paradoxical  condition  of  pyloric 
insufficiency  due  to  the  rigid  pyloric  ring.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  distention  of  the  stomach 
with  {dr.  Lactic  acid  formation  is  more  frequent 
than  in  pyloric  cancer,  but  is  by  no  means  an 
early  symptom.  A  tumor  is  only  to  be  felt  where 
the  lesser  curvature  is  low  enough  to  permit 
palpation.  Hemorrhages  occur  early  and  in 
small  quantity.  The  subjective  symptoms  are 
mild.  Pfun  is  rare.  Pressure  and  nausea  are 
for  a  long  time  the  only  complaints  of  the  patient, 
and  are  no  more  severe  than  met  with  in  many 
forms  of  chronic  gastritis  and  nervous  dyspepsia. 
Loss  of  weight  is  slight,  and  cachexia  waits  for  it. 
Tabora  has  known  such  cases  to  live  even  three 
or  four  years  after  the  diagnosis  was  made. 

The  explanation  of  the  disturbance  in  secretion 
in  gastric  cancer  is  based  on  two  theories,  a  patho- 
logic-anatomical and  a  chemical.  The  first 
attributes  the  achylia  to  a  mucous  gastritis;  by 
the  chemical  theory  the  hydrochloric  acid  is 
secreted,  but  unites  with  the  cancer  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  cancer.  Tabora  considers  both 
responsible  for  the  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
In  cancer  of  the  lesser  curvature  neither  theory 
would  apply,  for  often  this  develops  when  gas- 
tritis can  be  excluded  and  ulceration  of  the  growth 
fails.  In  such  instances  the  cancer  appears  to 
have  developed  in  the  course  of  an  achylia  gas- 
trica,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  take  place  because  achylia  is  so  common. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  achylia 
predisposes  to  cancer  since  the  achylia  is  an  ex- 
pression of  a  weak  stomach,  constitutional  or 
acquired,  and  it  is  a  common  observation  that 
the  mucous  membrane  in  achylia  gastrica  ia  vul- 
nerable. But  why  should  the  lesser  curvature 
be  especially  disposed  to  cancer  in  achylia? 
According  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  origin 
of  cancer,  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  most 
exposed  to  injury  by  their  position,  arrangement 


or  function  are  most  prone  to  develop  canoer. 
In  the  stomach  two  portions  are  so  exposed,  the 
pylorus  and  the  leaser  curvature.  In  the  hsrper- 
acid  or  normal  stomach  the  pylorus  opens  only 
at  intervals  when  a  certain  grade  of  acidity  is 
reached,  and  the  food  collects  near  it  and  here 
exercises  its  chenucal  and  mechanical  irritation. 
This  explains  why  cancer  may  develop  not  only 
at  the  pylorus,  but  also  in  the  prepyloric  portion. 
The  case  is  different  in  the  achylic  stomach.  In 
it  the  pylorus  is  an  open  door  and  the  food  is 
known  to  leave  the  stomach  more  quickly  than 
normal.  The  pylorus  renuins  little  disturbed, 
but  the  lesser  curvature,  which  we  now  know  to 
be  almost  perpendicular  in  the  erect  position,  is 
subject  to  continued  irritation,  and  on  account 
of  its  rich  blood  supply  offers  a  good  field  for  the 
development  of  cancer.  In  a  normal  stomaeh, 
to  be  sure,  the  lesser  curvature  suffers  as  much, 
but  the  pyloric  portion  suffers  still  nMre.  The 
place  of  predilection  in  the  achylic  stomach  is 
therefore  the  lesser  curvature,  in  the  normal 
stomach  the  pylorus.  AchyUa  in  cancer  of  the 
lesser  curvature  is  not  a  result  of  the  canoer,  and 
so  this  symptom  in  these  cases  loses  much  of  its 
importance. 

Lactic  acid  depends  on  hyperacidity  and  stasis 
simultaneously.  It  is  most  common  in  the  sec- 
ondary anacidity  of  pyloric  cancer,  but  also 
met  with  in  cancer  of  the  lesser  curvature.  This 
is  because  in  the  latter  instance  a  slight  stagna- 
tion can  take  place  in  the  folds  and  recesses  of 
the  cancer.  It  is  only  of  value  when  present;  it 
is  not  an  early  symptom;  it  is  not  pathognomic. 
Tabora  mentions  two  cases  of  simple  achylia  in 
which  it  was  present,  but  in  these  cases  40  cm.,  60 
cm.,  80  cm.  were  present  one  hour  after  a  test 
breakfast,  just  as  one  would  expect  in  a  healthy 
secreting  stomach,  but  a  condition  which  is  sel- 
dom found  in  achyUa. 

Coffee  ground  vomitus  or  washings  do  not 
always  mean  the  presence  of  blood.  Therefore 
always  control  macroscopic  with  other  blood 
tests.  Blood  clots  are:  (1)  Large,  clumpy  and 
in  balls,  black,  red,  size  of  pin  to  cherry.  (2) 
Brownish  color  and  striped  appearance.  (3) 
Very  small,  less  than  head  of  pin  of  intense  black 
color,  seen  with  difficulty,  and  their  character 
recognized  only  under  the  microscope. 

These  tiny  clots  are  never  found  in  simple 
achylia,  because  they  would  not  have  time  to 
form.  This  last  type  is  the  earliest  sign  of  cancer 
of  the  lesser  curvature,  especiaUy  if  in  combina- 
tion with  the  lactic  acid  bacillus,  even  if  no  lactic 
acid  is  present,  because  this  shows  stagnation  in 
some  portion  of  the  stomach  must  have  taken 
place  —  that  is  presumably  in  the  canoer. 

It  is  commonly  considered  that  canoer  produces 
a  progressive  loss  in  weight.  In  Tabora's  expe- 
rience this  applies  in  general  only  to  those  forms 
with  motor  insufficiency.  The  typical  cancer 
of  the  lesser  curvature  in  the  early  stages  causes 
no  notable  loss  of  weight;  months,  even  years 
passing  without  harm  to  the  general  nutrition. 
It  frequently  happens  that  in  the  early,  middle 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  advanced  stages,  by 
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forced  diet  a  gain  in  weight  is  produced.  The 
variation  in  weight,  therefore,  should  not  have 
too  much  influence  in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  the  early  stages  of  ulcer 
and  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  no  definite  diagnostic 
signs  are  known  between  ulcer  and  cancer,  and  it 
is  well  to  consider  the  possibility  early  of  cancer. 
In  primary  cancer  of  the  pylorus  the  diagnosis 
is  more  easily  reached  in  the  early  stages.  Such 
a  cancer  offers  the  best  chance  for  a  real  radical 
removal.  But  even  when  in  doubt  as  to  the 
jHresence  of  carcinomatous  ulcer  of  the  pylorus, 
operation  is  desirable  because  of  the  dangers 
from  cicatrices  and  profuse  hemorrhages  due  to 
the  ulcer,  even  apart  from  the  ever-present  pre- 
disposition to  the  development  of  cancer  upon 
the  ulcer.  Where  resection  is  not  possible ,  gastro- 
enterostomy, in  Tabora's  experience,  notably 
slows  the  growth  of  the  cancer. 

The  conditions  are  far  more  unfavorable  in 
cancer  of  the  lesser  curvature.  An  early  diag- 
nosis is  not  possible,  since  the  earliest  signs  and 
symptoms  only  occur  when  the  disease  is  well 
advanced.  On  account  of  the  situation  of  the 
cancer,  its  removal  scarcely  ever  succeeds,  though 
the  conditions  are  somewhat  more  favorable  when 
a  gastroptosis  is  co-existent.  Gastroenterostomy 
is  not  indicated  because  motor  insufficiency  is 
absent.  Therefore  a  cancer  of  the  lesser  curva- 
ture presents  little  that  is  hopeful  for  the  surgeon. 
In  I&onlein's  clinic  of  264  cases  of  cancer  an 
exploratory  laparotomy  w^as  undertaken  in  197. 
In  only  50  of  these  oases  was  the  removal  of  the 
tumor  attempted.  Of  this  number  14  died  from 
the  operation,  and  the  remaining  36,  that  is  one 
sixth  of  all  the  cases  operated  upon,  lived  on  an 
average  fourteen  months  longer  than  the  67  in 
whom  any  attempt  at  operation  was  given  up  on 
account  of  their  poor  condition.  Patients  in  whom 
the  cancer  is  situated  favorably  can  live  for  years, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  one  has  a  right  to 
speak  of  an  actual  prolongation  of  life  in  the 
above  36  instances. 

The  possibility  of  radical  removal  at  the  most 
is  not  above  1%,  and  the  operative  mortality 
reaches  the  same  height.  Brides,  there  is  the 
psychical  moment.  To  persuade  patients  to  be 
operated  upon  who  have  unimportant  complaints, 
one  must  direct  their  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  cancer.  When,  as  is  the  rule  in  such  instances, 
the  exploratory  laparotomy  is  resultless,  and  the 
old  compltunts  return,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  divert  the  patient's  mind  from  the  certainty 
of  the  hopelessness  of  their  disease.  Further- 
more, the  knowledge  of  the  recurrence  of  cancer 
is  widespread  among  the  Uuty.  Tabora  has  seen 
more  than  one  case  which  has  lived  months  and 
even  years  after  an  operation  which  accomplished 
nothing,  but  brought  the  patient  severe  mental 
suffering. 

If  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  shown  with  Congo 
paper  in  a  patient  suspected  with  cancer,  and 
there  is  motor  insufficiency,  radical  removal  of  the 
cancer  is  still  possible,  at  any  rate  gastro-enter- 
ostomy  is  indicated. 

If  with  motor  insufficiency  the  Congo  reaction 


for  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  negative,  as  a  rule 
gastro-enterostomy  to  offset  the  motor  insuffi- 
ciency is  alone  possible. 

If  there  is  neither  free  hydrochloric  acid  nor 
motor  insufficiency,  and  the  lesser  curvature  is 
in  the  normal  position,  then  any  surgical  inter- 
ference is  hopeless  and  purposeless. 

A  general  indication  for  surgical  interference 
sometimes  occurs  without  reference  to  the  above 
criteria,  when  very  severe  pain  makes  the  life  of 
the  patient  so  unendurable  that  by  operation 
there  is  nothing  to  lose,  and  yet  possibly  some- 
thing to  gain. 

CIBBH08IS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Professor  Naunyn'  recently  contributed  a  paper 
on  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver  at  the  meeting  of  the 
German  Pathological  Association  in  Breslau. 
Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  occurs  in  such  varied  forms 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  recognize  any  similarity 
between  the  different  varieties.  Contrast  the 
patient  with  atrophic  cirrhosis  who  presents  only 
a  latent  ascites  without  jaundice,  with  liver  and 
spleen  recognized  only  with  difficulty,  or  normal, 
with  the  picture  of  a  typical  biliary  hypertrophic 
cirrhosis  showing  bronzed  jaundice,  giant  liver 
and  spleen,  and  yet  no  ascites.  It  is  a  compli- 
ment to  the  clinicians  that  they  have  trusted 
pathology  and  believed  in  the  unity  of  these 
various  processes. 

Much  help  was  expected  from  functional  diag- 
nosis in  the  study  of  hepatic  disease,  but  thus 
far  levulosuria  remains  the  only  reliable  test. 
Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  the  collateral  circu- 
lation in  cirrhosis  is  accountable  for  the  levulo- 
suria, because  in  this  way  a  portion  of  the  levulose 
when  absorbed  reaches  the  general  circulation 
without  passing  through  the  liver. 

The  symptoms  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  are  few, 
namely,  changes  in  the  size  of  liver  and  spleen, 
as  manifested  by  palpation  and  percussion,  as- 
cites, digestive  disturbances  and  jaundice.  These 
symptoms  vary  in  intensity  as  do  symptoms  in 
any  disease,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  cirrhosis 
that  one  or  the  other  stands  out  prominently 
to  the  occlusion  of  all  others.  Naunyn  classifies 
cirrhosis  in  four  groups: 

(1)  Incipient  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver;  (2)  com- 
mon ascitic  cirrhosis;  (3)  biliary  cirrhosis;  (4) 
hypersplenic  cirrhosis. 

Incipient  cirrhosis  is  a  necessary  form  clini- 
cally. It  comprises  many  alcoholic  cases  with 
gastrointestinal  dyspepsia,  subjective  sensitive- 
ness of  the  liver,  and  a  liver  little  or  not  at  all  en- 
larged, often  felt  only  at  the  end  of  repeated 
examinations,  of  hard  consistency,  and  not  tender 
like  the  congested  liver.  The  spleen  may  be 
enlarged  by  percussion.  It  is  often  felt  only 
after  many  vain  efforts.  Jaundice  is  seldom 
marked,  is  usually  absent,  and  ascites  is  either 
absent  or  doubtful.  Such  cases  explain  Leich- 
tenstem's  precirrhotic  splenic  tumor.  One  should 
not  assume  that  the  spleen  is  affected  first,  because 
on  repeated  efforts  the  liver  can  usually  be  felt 
and  is  then  characteristically  hard.    Even  if  the 

*  Verhaod.  d.  Deut.  Pftthol.  Gesell.,  September,  ig04. 
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liver  is  not  felt,  it  only  shows  that  it  is  not  en- 
larged, but  not  that  it  is  healthy. 

Naunyn  thinks  the  terms  ascitic  and  biliary 
perfectly  characteristic  for  the  next  two  forms 
of  cirrhosis.  In  160  clinically  observed  cases  of 
cirrhosis  there  were  34  (21%)  with  marked 
ascites  (over  3  liters).  In  these  34  cases  there 
was  but  one  with  marked  jaundice,  while  among 
the  whole  number  of  160  cases  there  were  13 
with  marked  jaundice.  Just  as  ascites  and 
jaundice  exclude  one  another,  so,  too,  marked 
enlargement  of  the  liver  and  jaundice  go  together. 
In  160  cases  there  were  21  with  very  large  livers, 
and  marked  jaundice  was  present  in  12  of  these. 
Conversely,  an  enlarged  liver  was  present  in  12 
out  of  13  cases  with  marked  jaundice. 

Though  the  clinical  pictures  of  the  two  forms 
are,  different,  this  is  no  reason  to  consider  the 
two  diseases  distinct.  The  same  cause  underlies 
all  the  different  forms.  Further  between  the 
typical  cases  one  constantly  meets  transition 
stages.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  those  rare 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  size 
of  what  was  at  first  a  large  liver,  and  also  to  the 
many  cases  of  mild  jaundice  and  mild  ascites  in 
livers  more  or  less  atrophic  or  hypertrophic. 
These  transition  stages  are  met  with  still  more 
in  the  hypersplenic  type  of  cirrhosis.  Atrophic 
and  biliary  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  may  have  the 
symptoms  which  make  up  the  clinical  picture 
of  Banti's  disease.  Marked  anemia  and  tendency 
to  hemorrhage  are  not  unconunon  in  cirrhosis, 
but  they  may  occur  with  all  forms,  and  Naunyn 
does  not  consider  them  characteristic  of  the  hyper- 
splenic type. 

The  spleen  is  quite  constantly  enlarged  in  cir- 
rhosis, and  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  not  felt.  In 
66  out  of  Naunyn's  160  cases  it  was  plainly 
palpable,  and  was  considered  enlarged  in  125. 
Since  the  spleen  is  often  found  enlarged  at  autopsy 
when  it  has  not  been  found  enlarged  during  life- 
time, it  is  probably  safe  to  consider  it  enlarged 
in  60%  of  the  cases.  It  is  not  as  commonly  felt 
in  the  biliary  hypertrophic  form  as  in  the  ascitic 
form.  Naunyn  considers  the  spleen  extra  large 
(hypersplenia)  when  its  longitudinal  diameter 
reaches  20  cm.  or  more.  Such  spleens  are  found 
more  commonly  in  the  biliary  hypertrophic  type 
than  in  the  ascitic.  It  is  said  to  be  characteristic 
of  Banti's  disease  that  the  spleen  is  very  large, 
but  such  giant  spleens  (30  cm.  or  over)  Naunyn 
has  met  with  in  8  cases  of  atrophic  cirrhosis,  and 
not  one  of  these  cases  belonged  in  Banti's  group. 
In  one  instance  the  spleen  was  39  cm.  in  diameter. 
Perhaps  the  age  of  the  patient  has  something  to 
do  with  the  size  of  the  spleen,  since  large  spleens 
are  more  conunon  in  young  people. 

Naunyn  does  not  accept  Banti's  views.  The 
pure  case  of  cirrhosis  with  hypersplenia  Naunyn 
would  call  hypersplenic  cirrhosis  or  pseudo 
Banti's  cirrhosis.  These  cases  are  characterized 
by  an  early  appearance  of  a  very  marked  anemia. 
The  deciding  sign  is  the  giant  spleen  20  cm.  to  30 
cm.  in  length.  As  a  rule  in  the  cases  observed 
by  Naunyn  the  Uver  was  also  large,  and  its  ana- 
tomical condition  similar  to  that  of  atrophic  or 


hypertrophic  cirrhosis.  Ascites  appears  in  some 
cases  just  at  the  end.  Hemorrhagic  diathesis 
is  frequent.  Jaundice  is  absent  or  extremely 
sli^t.  The  blood  shows  anemia.  In  some 
cases  there  is  hypo-  in  others  hyper-leucocjrtosis. 
Naunyn  would  restrict  Banti's  disease  to  those 
cases  of  splenic  anemia  in  which  ascites  appears 
later.  The  ascites  in  these  cases  is  not  due  to 
the  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  which  may  be  present, 
since  this  is  not  a  pure  cirrhosis,  but  rather  a 
freshly  formed  lymphomatous  growth  in  Gltsson's 
capsule  and  in  the  acini,  similar  to  that  which 
occurs  in  pseudoleukemia.  He  finds  no  evidence 
that  purt  cirrhosis  develops  in  such  a  liver.  There 
are  no  characteristic  blood  changes  in  Banti's 
disease.  The  diminution  of  white  corpuscles 
occurs  in  the  plain  ascitic  form  of  cirrhosis  just 
as  well  as  in  Banti's  disease  and  the  pseudo 
Banti's  cirrhosis.  A  way  to  differentiate  the 
real  Banti's  disease  from  the  pseudo  Banti's 
cirrhosis  is  the  toxemic  destruction  of  albumin, 
which  ceases  as  soon  as  the  spleen  is  removed. 
Such  toxic  albuminous  destruction  is  only  found 
in  Banti's  disease.  The  cases  of  splenic  extir- 
pation which  result  favorably  are  always  cases 
of  Banti's  disease. 

How  can  one  reconcile  the  differences  in  the  clin- 
ical picture  of  all  these  different  forms  of  hepatic 
disease?  In  great  part  they  can  be  refoied 
back  to  an  accompanying  cirrhotic  cholangitis. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  course  of  cirrhosis 
for  attacks  to  occur  which  simulate  gallstone 
attacks.  These  are  characterized  by  sudden, 
severe  pains  in  the  liver  re^on,  which  stretch 
out  over  the  abdomen  to  the  back,  and  may  be 
accompanied  by  biliary  vomiting  and  fever. 
The  liver  becomes  sensitive  to  pressure,  very 
sensitive,  begins  to  swell  in  the  attack,  sad 
afterwards  diminishes  in  size.  Jaundice  may 
appear  or  become  deeper,  to  disappear  again  after 
the  attack.  These  attacks  may  be  so  similar  to 
gallstone  colic  that  they  are  diagnosed  as  cIm^ 
Uthiasis,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  chole- 
lithiasis. Naunyn  refers  to  three  cases  of  dr- 
rhosis  in  which  these  typical  attacks  appeared, 
and  in  which  the  autopsy  excluded  gallstones. 
The  study  of  gallstones  has  taught  that  attado 
like  the  above  are  the  expression  of  an  infections 
inflammation  of  the  gall  passages.  One  should 
speak  clinically  of  a  cirrhotic  cholangitis  just  as 
of  a  calculous  cholangitis.  That  in  cirrhosis  the 
gall  passages  are  disposed  to  infectious  disease 
is  as  obvious  as  it  is  probable  that  in  cinhosb 
the  activity  of  the  bile  flow  suffers.  Numerous 
clinical  and  experimental  investigations  have 
shown  that  any  disturbance  of  the  bile  stream 
favors  the  appearance  of  an  infection  in  the  gall 
passages.  Various  writers  have  associated  cir- 
rhotic livers  with  purulent  and  ulcerative  cholan- 
gitis. Naunyn  has  seen  one  such  case,  and  in 
his  opinion  these  are  much  more  common  than 
has  been  thought.  Cholangitis  occurs  without 
serious  atomical  changes  in  the  biliary  passages. 
This  is  easily  produced  in  animals  by  ligaturing 
the  ductus  choledochus,  and  injecting  virulent 
colon  bacilli  into  the  gaJl  bladder,    lie  animal 
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dies  within  two  days  with  all  the  Bymptoms  of  a 
virulent  infection,  and  yet  one  finds  nothing  but 
an  enormous  and  highly  virulent  quantity  of 
colon  bacilli  in  the  bile.  The  bile  passages  show 
nothing  more  than  the  desquamation  of  epithe- 
lium and  slight  hemorrhages,  changes  which  are 
easily  overlooked  at  autopsy.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  an  infectious  cholangitis,  and  it  should  always 
be  spoken  of  as  such  when  large  quantities  of 
pathogenic  microbes  are  foimd  during  life,  or 
directly  after  death,  in  the  bile.  From  the  clinical 
point  of  view  Naunyn  believes  that  cirrhotic 
cholangitis  is  a  frequent  and  important  compli- 
cation of  cirrhosis,  and  cites  as  proof  first  the 
attacks  simulating  gallstone  colic,  and  second 
the  presence  of  fever  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
Carrington  found  this  in  40%  of  44  cases,  and 
Naunyn  in  20%  of  33  cases.  The  fever  is  not 
high,  though  it  occasionally  reaches  104°  for 
periods  of  a  week.  It  is  often  unaccompanied  by 
discomfort.  In  the  third  place  the  jaundice  in 
cirrhosis  suggests  an  accompanying  cholangitis. 
It  is  present  in  one  half  of  the  cases,  if  those  in 
which  it  is  very  slight  are  included.  Its  similar- 
ity is  very  great  to  the  jaundice  of  gallstones, 
which  is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  an  accompanying 
cholangitis.  The  fact  that  fever  is  more  common 
in  the  severe  jaundice  cases  speaks  for  the  cho- 
langitic  nature  of  the  jaundice.  Finally,  Naunyn 
believes  that  the  complicating  cholangitis  is 
closely  related  to  the  enlarging  of  the  Uver  in 
the  hypertrophic  form.  Jaundice  is  more  com- 
mon in  this  form,  and  when  jaundice  appears 
the  liver  swells. 

The  cholan^tis  above  mentioned  is  a  compli- 
cation of  cirrhosis,  not  its  cause.  If  cholangitis 
produced  cirrhosis  then  cirrhosis  would  much 
more  commonly  accompany  gallstones.  Naunyn 
has  never  seen  a  definite  case  of  this  kind.  It  is 
sometimes  mentioned  by  authors  who  favor  the 
view  that  cholangitis  is  the  cause  of  cirrhosis, 
that  jaundice  is  present  before  the  cirrhosis  ap- 
pears. This  in  fact  did  occur  in  15  of  Naunyn's 
cases,  and  in  fact  two  years  before  the  cirrhosis 
was  diagnosed.  However,  the  course  of  cirrhosis 
is  usually  very  chronic,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
that  cirrhosis  was  not  present  when  the  jaundiee 
appeared.  Furthermore,  jaundice  is  not  a  pre- 
cursor of  biliaiy  cirrhosis  more  frequently  than 
of  ascitic  cirrhosis.  Jaundice  appeared  first  in 
only  one  of  his  13  cases  of  biliary  cirrhosis. 

The  cause  of  cirrhosis  first  of  all  is  alcohol. 
Of  Naunyn's  135  male  cases,  83  were  steady 
drinkers,  and  18  steady  "  soakers  ";  35  women 
were  constant  drinkers.  When  one  considers 
how  frequently,  especially  with  women,  the  truth 
is  concealed,  these  facts  are  striking.  Syphilis 
was  present  in  19  cases.  Typhoid  was  noted  in 
13  cases,  only  4  of  these  being  drinkers.  Malaria 
was  present  in  8  cases,  and  of  these  5  were  drink- 
ers. Six  of  the  35  women  had  7  to  14  children. 
No  form  of  cirrhosis  has  a  peculiar  etiology. 
Alcohol  precedes  one  as  much  as  it  does  the  other. 
Of  13  cases  of  bUiary  cirrhosis  8  were  drinkers, 
and  of  these  4  "soakers."  Naunyn  cannot 
explain  his  biliary  forms  by  infectious  disease. 


The  form  of  alcohol  is  not  essential,  and  brandy  is 
by  no  means  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  etiology. 
Several  cases  seem  to  work  together,  —  alcohol 
and  syphilis. 

How  does  the  alcohol  act?  Directly  on  the 
liver,  or  by  way  of  the  blood?  Naunyn  thinks 
the  liver  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  One  can  speak 
of  gastro-intestinal  cirrhosis  since  the  substances 
which  harm  the  liver  originate  in  the  intestine. 
Naunyn  does  not  believe  in  a  specific  hemato- 
genous cirrhosis,  but  thinks  that  the  substanoes 
in  the  intestines  act  upon  the  liver  by  the  way 
of  the  blood.  This  seems  proven  because  alcohol 
injected  subcutaneously  has  the  same  action  on 
the  liver  as  when  taken  by  the  mouth.  Mertens 
has  produced  cirrhosis  in  rabbits  in  this  way. 
Hemochromatosis  is  important  in  this  connection, 
because  Kretz  has  recently  found  that  hemo- 
chromatosis never  fails  in  cirrhotic  livers.  The 
view  of  Kretz  appears  well  founded,  namely,  that 
the  alcohol  causes  disease  of  the  red  blooid  cor- 
puscles; these  red  blood  corpuscles  then  collect 
in  the  liver,  and  are  there  destroyed,  and  lead  to 
disease  of  the  liver.  A  sort  of  hemolysis  takes 
place.  Brauer'a  experiments  agree  with  this 
view.  Brauer  produced  albuminocholia  and  a 
desquamative  cholangitis  by  acute  alcoholic 
intoxication  of  animals.  It  is  possible  that  this 
alcoholic  cholangiolitis  comes  through  alcoholic 
hemolysis.  This  would  be  an  example  of  hema- 
togenous descending  cholangitis  which  could  be 
considered  as  a  cause  of  cirrhosis,  in  opposition 
to  the  other  and  ordinary  form  of  cholangitis, 
which  is  of  an  ascending  type. 

(To  b*  amiiimmt.) . 


fiepott^  of  ^cirtte^. 

BOSTON  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  IN  CONJUNCTION 
WITH  THE  SUFFOLK  DISTRICT  BRANCH  OF 
THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Mkbtino  of  Mabch  8, 1905. 
Dr.  John  H.  McCollom  read  a  paper  on 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  NINE  YEARS    IN  THE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  DIPHTHERIA  WITH   ANTITOXIN. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  David  W.  Chekvur:  I  am  probably  the  only 
person  in  this  hall  who  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  John  Ware, 
now  fifty  years  ago. 

The  term  "  membranous  croup  "  which  formed  the 
title  of  his  essay,  alluded  to,  was  then  the  only  term 
in  use.    The  name  diphtheria  came  in  later. 

I  remember  at  our  then  medical  society  a  cast  of 
the  trachea  and  bronchi,  made  up  of  false  membrane, 
being  exhibited  from  the  autopsy  of  an  unfortunate 
yoimg  physician  who  died  of  membranous  croup, 
while  on  a  hunting  expedition  in  the  woods. 

Remedies  then  were  calomel,  antimony,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  to  loosen  the  membrane  and  to  expel  it  by 
vomiting. 

I  remember  sitting  all  night  by  a  child  with  mem- 
branous croup,  who  slowly  strangled  before  my  eyes, 
like  the  tightening  of  the  Turkish  bowstring. 

Then  came  tracheotomy,  and  he  was  lucky  who 
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saved  one  in  three  —  one  in  four  was  the  common  ratio ; 
a  mortality  after  tracheotomy  for  membranous  croup, 
of  75%.  Ether  was  j^ven  for  tracheotomy.  Many 
preferred  chloroform  with  justice,  as  occasioning  lees 
struggling.  Local  anesthesia  with  cocaine  was  not 
perfected.  Finally,  I  came  to  doing  tracheotomy  on 
children  without  any  anesthetic.  The  venous  con- 
gestion at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  the  stoppage  of 
breathing  which  often  occurred,  were  thus  obviated, 
and  I  took  the  ground  that  it  was  safer  for  the  patient, 
and  no  more  terrifying  or  cruel,  than  the  ether  sponge 
to  a  suffocating  child. 

Next  the  word  diphtheria  became  common  —  a  word 
of  Greek  root,  but  of  French  paternity.  Finally,  it 
was  conceded  to  cover  all  forms  of  membranous 
croup. 

Next  came  intubation,  and  it  has  largely  displaced 
tracheotomy,  —  no  incisions ;  no  anesthetic.  But  I  still 
think  tracheotomy  preferable  if  the  patient  has  to  be 
left  over  night,  or  in  untrained  hands. 

Lastly  the  Klebs-LopfHer  bacillus  has  settled  the 
etiology  of  diphtheria,  or  membranous  croup ;  and  the 
antitoxin  prepared  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  the 
germ-injected  horse  has  proved  a  specific. 

Mortality  has  dropped  from  45%  and  50%  to  7% 
and  10%;  the  mortality  of  laryngeal  cases,  operated 
cases,  has  changed  from  75%  of  deaths  to  93%, 
of  recoveries. 

I  am  glad  I  have  lived  to  see  this  day.  All  I  have 
said  is  by  wav  of  prelude  to  the  important  thing  I  want 
to  say,  and  that  is  to  thank  Dr.  McCJollom  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  and  in  the  name  of  the  profession. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Rotgh  stated  that  it  might  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  society  to  hear  the  result  of  the  admin- 
istration of  antitoxin  at  the  CSuldren's  Hospital  and 
at  the  Infants'  Hospital. 

Antitoxin  began  to  be  ^ven  at  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  May,  1897,  and  up  to  the  present  time  9,696 
children  have  had  it  given  to  them  as  soon  as  they 
entered  the  hospital.  It  was  given  to  each  case  whether 
they  were  very  ill  or  not  and  in  no  case  had  any  harm 
resulted.  Since  antitoxin  has  been  given  no  case  of 
diphtheria  has  developed  in  the  hospital.  The 
antitoxin  is  given  every  three  weeks.  In  one  case 
where  by  mistake  it  was  omitted  the  child  had  diphthe- 
ria and  this  is  the  only  case  that  has  been  seen  in  the 
hospital  since  1897.  Various  efflorescences  of  an 
interesting  character  appeared  after  the  use  of  anti- 
toxin, but  in  no  case  have  they  been  of  any  great 
moment,  and  in  no  case  as  a  result  has  there  been  any 
arthralgia  and  no  more  discomfort  than  would  arise 
from  an  ordinary  vaccination. 

At  the  Infants'  Hospital  the  antitoxin  was  begun  in 
February,  1900.  Up  to  the  present  time  1,184  infants 
have  received  it.  No  bad  results  have  been  noticed 
and  no  case  of  diphtheria  has  developed  in  the  hospital 
excepting  one  where,  in  1900,  300  units  had  been  given. 
Since  1900,  500  units  have  been  given  and  no  case  of 
diphtheria  has  developed. 

AVhile  none  of  the  babies  have  developed  diphtheria 
yet  nurses  in  the  same  wards  have  done  so  and  there 
serve  as  a  control  of  the  general  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  administration  of  the  antitoxin  for  the  nurses, 
not  wishing  to  have  antitoxin  ^ven  to  them  did  not 
receive  it. 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Williams  said:  It  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  have  an  opportunity  to  congratulate  Dr. 
McCollom  on  the  excellent  work  he  is  doing  for  our 
community  and  the  profession  in  the  hospital  under 
his  direction. 

The  society  will  perhaps  be  interested  in  the  first 
patient  who  was  given  antitoxin  in  this  community, 
rather  more  than  ten  years  a^o.  I  had  obtained  some 
antitoxin  from  Behring  (this  u  one  of  the  bottles)  and 


had  kept  it  for  some  time  in  the  old  diphtheria  ward  at 
the  Boston  City  Hospital,  wmiting  for  a  suitable 
patient.    Either  a  light  case  or  a  hopeless  case  seemed 

to  me  unsuitable. 

Finally  a  girl  about  two  and  a  half  years  old,  wlio 
had  been  ill  about  two  days,  was  brou^t  into  the 
ward  with  a  malignant  form  of  diphtheria  (her  sister 
had  just  died  of  the  disease).  I  gave  the  child  anti- 
toxin; on  the  next  day  she  was  no  worse,  and  on  the 
following  Aay  she  was  playing  with  her  dolls  and  soon 
was  weU.  This  convinced  me  that  there  was  nracfa 
good  in  this  new  remedy  and  I  have  used  it  ever  sinoe, 
but  in  the  early  days  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
overcome  the  fears  of  the  family  and  even  of  the  physi- 
cian before  being  allowed  to  use  it. 

There  are  three  rules  concerning  the  use  of  anti- 
toxin, which  I  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  some  years  ago,  that  still  hold  good 
I  believe: 

(1)  Get  a  good  antitoxin.  (2)  Give  it  early.  (3) 
Give  enough  of  it. 

Ih*.  McQ>llom  has  shown  us  the  advantage  of  giving 
a  sufficient  quantity. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
GASTRO-ENTEROLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Held  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  New  Yoric  Gty, 
April  24  and  25,  1905. 

First  Day,  Monday,  April  24. 

The  Preffldent,  Ds.  S.  J.  Mkltzdr  of  New  Yoric  in 

the  chair. 

The  President's  Address:  Dr.  Meltser,  after  refer- 
ring to  certain  changes  in  the  constitution,  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  Association, 
gave  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  three  of  its  deceased 
foreign  members,  namely,  Frans  Ri^:el,  Samuel  Fen- 
wick  and  Adolf  Kussmaul.  Kussmaul,  who  died  in 
May,  1902,  of  heart  failure,  at  the  ripe  a^  of  eighty, 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  clinicians  and  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  physicians  of  his  time.  In 
him  were  united  the  common  sense  of  the  practical 
man  with  a  fine  poetical  spirit  flavored  with  a  deli- 
cious humor.  He  was  admired  and  loved.  His 
scientific  contributions  extended  into  neariy  every 
department  of  medicine,  and  many  of  them  exerted 
a  deep  influence  upon  the  science  and  practice  of  the 
healing  art.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  many  domains  tA 
UKBdicme.  He  was  the  first  one  to  deso-ibe  osteomye- 
litis, to  attempt  the  construction  of  an  ophthalmoscope, 
and  to  develop  gastro-  and  esophagoscopy.  He  was 
the  first  to  establish  the  relation  between  anemia  and 
convulsions,  to  point  out  the  significance  of  corysa  in 
the  suckling  baby,  to  describe  bulbar  paralysis,  to 
describe  and  analyze  diabetic  coma,  and  to  introduce 
the  method  of  thoracocentesis.  He  was  the  first  to 
diagnose  intra  vilam  embolism  of  the  mesenteric  artery, 
and  to  describe  the  diagnostic  significance  of  pulsus 
paradoxus.  His  articles  on  the  treatment  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  stomach  and  of  peristaltic  unrest  of 
the  stomach  were  classical  contributions  to  these 
subjects. 

In  speaking  of  Riegel,  Dr.  Meltaer  said  that  much 
of  his  life  work  was  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  stomadi, 
in  which  field  he  imdoubtedly  occupied  the  first  rank. 
It  would  almost  be  writing  a  detailed  history  of  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  gastric  diseases  if  be 
attempted  to  recount  the  work  of  Riegel  and  his  aUe 
assistants  in  this  field,  and  his  monograph  on 
of  the  stomach  was  certainly  a  masterpiece. 
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BKCBNT  ADVANCX8  IN  THS  KNOWLKDOB  OF  TBI  HOVX- 
HEIITB  AND  INNKRVATION  OF  THX  AUllENTAST  CANAL. 

Db.  Waivter  B.  Cannon  of  Boston,  Mass.:  The 
speaker  sud  that  the  three  chief  mechanical  functions 
concerned  in  digestion  were,  (1)  the  movement  of  the 
food  through  the  alimentary  canal;  (2)  the  mixture 
of  the  food  with  the  digestive  juices,  and,  (3)  the  ex- 
posure of  the  food  to  the  absorbing  mucous  membrane. 
These  functions  were  efFected  by  progressive  peristalsis, 
but  the  progression  of  the  food  through  the  canal  was 
not  uniform.  Where  digestive  juices  were  lacking,  and 
absorption  did  not  occur,  as  in  the  esophagus,  the  food 
was  moved  rapidly:  on  the  other  hand,  where  diges- 
tion and  absorption  could  take  place,  rapid  progression 
was  prevented  by  sphincters. 

The  recurring  peristaltic  waves  passing  over  the  food 
through  closed  i^hincters  served  to  mix  the  food  with 
the  digestive  juices,  as  in  the  stomach,  or  exposed  the 
food  to  the  absorbing  mucosa,  as  in  the  ascending  colon. 
In  the  long  course  of  the  small  intestine,  with  no 
sphincter  present  to  oppose  peristalsis,  peristaltic 
activity  was  infrequent,  and  the  mixing  and  exposing 
activities  were  earned  on  by  a  special  method,  namely, 
the  rhythmic  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres.  These 
n^pi<Uy  repeated  contractions  kneaded  the  intestinal 
contents  without  causing  any  considerable  progression. 

The  esophagus,  as  its  name  implied,  was  merely  a 
food  carrier,  serving  to  transmit  nutriment  rapidly 
from  one  digestive  organ  to  another.  It  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  a  cervical,  middle  and  lower,  which 
contracted  in  succession  after  de^utition  had  begun. 
The  rate  of  contraction  was  different  in  different  parts 
of  the  human  esophagus,  and,  therefore,  in  the  act  of 
swallowing,  the  organ  underwent  three  successive  sec- 
tional contractions,  not  peristaltic  in  nature. 

It  was  generally  stated  that  normally  the  cardiac 
sphincter  of  the  stomach  was  in  a  state  of  tonic  con- 
traction. As  long  ago  as  1860,  however,  Basslinger 
described  a  rhyt^nic  alternation  of  contraction  and 
relaxation  of  the  cardia,  so  that  fluid  streamed  from 
the  stomach  into  the  esophagus,  even  above  the  level 
of  the  heart,  then  was  forced  into  the  stomach  again 
by  the  peristaltic  wave,  only  to  be  released  a  moment 
later  to  pour  into  the  esophagus  anew. 

The  stomach  was  the  organ  for  the  storage  of  food, 
and  also  that  in  which  carbohydrate  and  proteid  diges- 
tion might  occur.  These  fimctions  of  the  stomach 
were  performed  in  different  parts  of  the  organ.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  most  important  factor  of  the  newer 
physiology  of  the  mechanism  of  the  stomach  was  the 
knowledge  that  it  consisted  of  two  parts,  physiologi- 
cally distinct.  The  larger,  left  part  of  the  stomach 
was  the  cardiac  portion ;  the  right,  the  pyloric  portion. 
The  latter  was  characterized  during  digestion  by  the 
continuous  passage  of  peristaltic  waves  over  its  sur- 
face to  the  pylorus.  The  cardiac  portion  was  without 
(Kristalsis,  but  as  the  food  was  pressed  from  the  pyloric 
portion  into  the  intestine,  the  muscles  of  the  fundus,  by 
tonic  contraction,  squeezed  the  contents  into  the  more 
active  division,  as  into  a  hopper. 

The  rate  of  gastric  peristalsis  varied  with  different 
animals.  Roux  and  Balthazard  stated  that  in  the 
human  being  the  rate  was  about  three  per  minute,  and 
Dr.  Gannon  said  he  had  been  able  to  confirm  this 
statement  by  means  of  auscultation. 

Different  views  had  been  set  forth  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  pylorus  opened  and  permitted  the  exit  of 
food.  Some  mvestigators  had  declared  that  the 
sphincter  relaxed  only  at  the  end  of  several  hours 
to  allow  the  stomach  to  empty.  Observations  with 
the  stomach  tube  and  x-rays  showed  that  the  stomach 
was  not  emptied  at  once  at  the  end  of  gastric  diges- 
tion, but  progresfflvely  during  the  period.    There  was, 


then,  an  intermittent  closure  of  the  pylorus.  The 
channel  was  usually  closed,  yet  occamonally  it  opened; 
and  when  it  opened,  the  peristaltic  wave,  usually  en- 
gaged in  churning  the  food,  now  served  to  propel  it 
mto  the  intestine. 

What  agency  caused  the  pyloric  ephincter  to  relax? 
It  seemed  probable  that  the  signal  for  reLeoation  was 
the  presence  of  free  hydrochlonc  acid  on  the  stomach 
side  of  the  pylorus. 

The  ileo-cciie  apkinder.  —  In  1002,  Kats  and  Wink- 
ler, and  in  1904,  Elliott,  demonstrated  that  at  the 
junction  of  the  small  and  large  intestine  there  was, 
at  least  in  the  dog,  cat  and  rabbit,  a  distinct  sphincter 
under  nervous  control,  and  not  a  mechanical  valve. 
This  sphincter  was  normally  in  a  state  of  tonic  con- 
traction, and  served  to  keep  separate  the  contents  of 
the  small  from  those  of  the  large  intestine.  There 
was  some  anatomical  and  histological  evidence  that 
also  in  man  the  term  ileo-oecal  valve  should  be  re- 
placed by  ileo-colic  sphincter,  although  the  physiologi- 
cal evidence  of  the  pesence  of  this  sphincter  in  human 
beings  had  not  yet  been  produced. 

Db.  Max  Einhobn  of  New  York  said  that  while  the 
explanation  given  by  Dr.  Gannon  that  the  signal  for 
the  relaxation  of  the  pyloric  sphincter  was  the  presence 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  stomach  side  of  tiie 
pylorus  seemed  probable,  and  would  be  a  satisfactory 
theory  under  normal  physiological  conditions,  it  did 
not  explain  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  in  cases, 
for  example,  of  achyUa  gastrica,  where  there  was  no 
acid  in  the  stomach,  and  still  the  food  found  an  exit 
into  the  intestine.  There  must  be  other  factors  that 
played  a  part  in  the  relaxation  of  the  pyloric  sphincter. 

Dr.  Gaimon,  in  cloong,  said  he  quite  agreed  with 
Dr.  Einhom  that  the  influences  governing  the  action 
of  the  pylorus  were  still  va^e,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  solve  the  problem  from  a  physiological  stand- 
point before  it  could  be'  intelligentiy  attacked  imder 
pathological  conditions. 

RECKNT     ADVANCES     IN     THE     KNOWUBOOB     OF     THB 
CHEMICAL   FBOCESSES  OF  DIGESTION. 

Dk.  Lafatbttb  B.  Mendel  of  New  Haven,  Gonn.: 
The  author  stated  that  perhaps  the  most  striking  factor 
of  the  present  development  of  the  study  of  digestion 
was  the  increasing  complexity  witii  which  the  explana- 
tion of  this  function  was  attended.  Yet  the  unravel- 
ing of  the  details  of  these  inter-related  chemical  and 
physiological  reactions  gave  promise  of  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  ensemble  of  the  process  termed  diges- 
tion. From  whatever  standpoint  the  chemical  proc- 
esses were  reviewed,  the  enz}rmes  or  simple  ferments 
took  the  most  important  place  among  the  active  agents 
involved.  The  question  as  to  their  exact  chemical 
nature  was  still  unsolved,  but  with  the  increasing  at- 
tempts to  interpret  physiological  reactions  in  the  Tight 
of  modern  physiologictd  chemistry,  instead  of  the  more 
obscure  "  vitalistic  "  conceptions,  there  was  a  growing 
tendency  to  regard  enzymes  as  special  types  of  catalytic 
agents,  colloidal  in  nature,  which  were  subject  to  the 
general  laws  applicable  to  the  inorganic  catalysers. 
For  the  present,  however,  we  were  scarcelv  justified 
in  going  further  than  to  direct  attention  to  the  marked 
correspondence  between  catalysis  and  enzyme  action 
in  respect  to  the  laws  of  velocity  of  reaction,  tempera- 
ture, and  dependence  upon  external  influences.  The 
so-called  reversible  action  of  eatyraea  deserved  special 
notice,  since  it  threw  new  light  upon  the  synthetic 
process  in  the  organism.  The  researches  of  recent 
years  had  taught  us  that  enzymes  co-operated  in  the 
alimentary  digestive  process  under  conditions  which 
had  heretofore  not  been  appreciated,  and  we  had 
learned  to  recognize  the  existence  of  entirely  new 
types  of  soluble  ferments. 
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The  most  important  contribution  of  the  last  decade 
to  the  phyaology  of  digestion  lay  in  the  newer  concep- 
tion of  the  mechanism  and  chemical  regulation  of  the 
secretions,  and  the  correlation  of  the  various  organs 
engaged  in  this  part  of  nutrition.  The  activity  of  the 
salmary  ^ands  was  exdted  refiexly,  according  to  the 
natiure  of  the  food  present  in  the  mouth.  The  mucous 
membranes  were  not  indifferent  to  the  composition 
of  the  ingested  substances,  and  they  seemed  to  act  as 
though  endowed  with  discriminative  sensibilities  for  the 
different  food-stuffs. 

THE  F.  A.  HOFFUANN-OSTWALD  UBTHOD  OF  DBTERMIN- 
INO  THE  FREE  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID  OF  QASTSIC  JUICE 
BY  DISSOCIATION  OF  METHYL  ACETATE. 

Dh.  John  C.  Heumxtbr  of  Baltimore  iUustrated 
this  method,  and  read  a  short  paper  on  the  subject. 

THE  IMMEDIATE  EFFECT  OF  BILIART  RETENTION  ON  THE 
GASTRIC  SECRETION. 

Dr.  Julius  Friedenwald  of  Baltimore,  Md.  (read 
by  Dr.  H.  W.  Bettmann):  The  author  stated  that 
from  his  own  observations,  as  well  as  those  of  Sim- 
nitzky,  he  felt  justified  in  concluding  that  in  conditions 
of  biliary  retention  there  was  a  marked  tendency  to 
an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  hvdrochloric  acid  in  the 
stomach.  This  was  probably  due,  as  Simnitsky  had 
pointed  out,  to  the  diseased  or  asthenic  state  of  the 
secretory  cdls  of  the  stomach,  due  to  poisoning  with 
biliary  products.  The  fact  that  one  oigestive  secre- 
tion exerted  a  marked  influence  upon  another  secre- 
tion had  been  well  known  for  a  long  time.  It  was  a 
well-known  fact  that  all  forms  of  intoxication  of  the 
system  could  markedly  influence  the  gastric  secretion, 
and  change  its  character.  The  cholemic  condition 
due  to  buiary  retention  was  much  like  the  uremic 
condition  due  to  ligation  of  the  ureter,  in  which  marked 
disturbances  of  the  gastric  secretion  were  known  to 
take  place. 

The  first  really  systematic  examination  in  this  re- 
t^d  was  made  by  Simnitsky.  He  investigated,  espe- 
cially, cases  of  catarrhal  jaundice,  because  in  tnat 
disease  the  jaundice  fpradually  increased  and  then 
gradually  again  diminished.  Beginning  the  exami- 
nations early,  and  continuing  them  as  the  jatmdice 
intensified  and  as  it  again  dimmished,  the  direct  effect 
of  the  jaundice  upon  the  gastric  secretion  could  be 
observed.  As  a  result  of  careful  investigation  he  found 
that  in  thoee  cases  in  which  there  was  at  first  a  com- 
plete biliary  retention,  which  ^tuiually  be^m  to  clear 
up,  the  total  acidity,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  gradually  diminished,  and  that  with 
the  retention  of  the  bile,  the  gastric  acidity  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  decree  of  the  biliary  retention, 
the  increase  in  addity  bemg  due  mainly  to  free  hydro- 
chloric add. 

Dr.  a.  L.  Benedict  of  Buffalo  stud  he  had  seen  quite 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  there  was  a  decrease  of 
hyperchlorhydria,  and  which  subsequentiy  proved  to 
be  cases  of  biliary  obstruction. 

Db.  E!inhorn  said  he  had  seen  cases  of  jaimdioe  and 
hypertrophic  drrhosis  of  the  hver  in  which  there  was 
no  evidence  of  an  increase  of  hydrochloric  add,  but 
rather  a  diminution. 

ARE  THE  MILK  COAOULATINQ  AND  THE  PROTEOLYTIC 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  GASTEUC  JUICE  DUE  TO  ONE  AND  THE 
SAME,  OR  TO  TWO  DIFFERENT  ENZYMES? 

Dr.  John  G.  HsiiMETER  of  Baltimore  read  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  in  which  he  discussed  the  various  theo- 
ries that  had  been  advanced. 


Hettttt  ftttecature. 


Conservative  Gynecology  and  Electro-Therapeutia. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Their  Treatment  by  Electricity.  By 
G.  Bgtton  Masset,  M.D.,  Attending  Sui;geon 
to  the  American  Oncologic  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia, Fellow  and  Ex-President  of  the 
American  Electro-Therapeutic  Association,  etc. 
Fourth  edition.  24  plates  and  numerous 
engravings.  467  pages.  Philadelphia:  F.  A. 
Davis  Ck)mpany.     1905. 

This  edition,  compared  with  the  first  edition 
published  in  1889,  is  disappointing  because  it 
contains  so  much  of  the  matter  which  has  now 
become  obsolete.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  electrical  treatment  of  incipient  cancer  and 
extra-uterine  pregnancy  up  to  the  fourth  month, 
and  the  electrical  puncture  of  fibroids  can  now 
be  classed  as  conservative  gynecology. 

The  controveraial  tone  to  be  detected  throu^- 
out  the  book  is  to  be  deprecated  in  a  textbook, 
and  altogether  too  much  space  is  devoted  to 
combating  the  claims  of  surgery  in  this  field. 

Part  II  on  the  rudiments  of  medical  electricity 
is  well  done,  and  lo^cally  should  precede  Part  I, 
which  treats  of  the  many  methods  of  applying 
electricity,  llie  apparatus  is  well  illustrated 
and  clearly  described.  The  author's  method  of 
applying  zinc-mercury  cataphoresis  is  given  at 
length  and  the  book  is  full  of  helpful  (Urections 
to  the  electro-therapeutist. 

While  being  a  dangerous  guide  to  treatment,  it 
is  a  valuable  compendium  of  electro-therapeutical 
technique. 

Railway  and  Other  Aeddenta,  with  Rdation  to 
Injury  and  Diseaae  of  the  Nervous  System.  By 
Allan  McLane  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
8vo.  pp.  xiv,  351,  with  15  plates,  2  super- 
imposed charts  and  36  illustrations.  New  Yoi^ : 
WUliam  Wood  &  Co.     1904. 

Inasmuch  as  injury  is  ascribed  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  nearly  every  disease  of  the  nervous 
system,  it  is  obvious  that  any  treatise  on  trauma- 
tic nervous  diseases,  to  be  complete,  must  cover 
nearly  the  same  ground  as  the  ordinary  textbook 
of  nervous  diseases.  Four  chapters  of  this  volume 
are  therefore  given  to  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory 
account  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  brain,  and 
peripheral  nerves.  The  opening  chapters,  how- 
ever, are  devoted  to  traumatic  neurasthenia  imd 
hysteria,  to  which  the  writer  gives  the  general 
name  of  "accident  aboulia."  The  choice  of 
names  seems  unfortunate  because  it  elevates  a 
single  symptom  to  the  rank  of  a  disease,  —  a 
symptom,  too,  which  is  not  always  present, — 
and  by  the  creation  of  new  terms  it  tends  to  con- 
fuse the  minds  of  the  laity,  whose  ideas  are  none 
too  clear  at  the  best.  Furthermore,  the  psychi- 
cal factor  in  neurasthenic  and  hysterical  condi- 
tions has  of  late  been  somewhat  over-emphasiaed, 
and  the  physical  factors,  which  are  sometimes  iA 
considerable  importance,  are  unwarrantably  neg- 
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lected.  That  is  the  oase  in  the  i»eeent  treatise, 
where  the  idea  of  litigation  is  given  considerable 
prominence.  The  majority  of  the  seventy-three 
cases  reported  were  "  litigation  "  cases,  and  the 
author  fails  to  compare  these  cases  with  others 
where  there  had  been  no  Utigation  and  to  estab- 
lish definitely  the  influence  of  litigation  in  their 
development.  The  final  chapters  deal  with  prog- 
nosis and  fraud  and  contain  many  valuable  per- 
sonal observations.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  is 
hardly  satisfactory,  however.  It  is,  in  many  places, 
obscure  and  fails  to  give  a  definite  and  complete 
account  of  the  symptoms  of  many  of  the  affec- 
tions discussed,  while  it  also  fails  to  take  note  of 
very  much  of  the  recent  work  upon  the  subject. 

LekHmch  der  Kinderkrankheiten  fUr  Ante  und 
SttuHrende.  Von  Db.  Adolph  Baginbkt,  a.o., 
Professor  der  Einderheilkunde  an  der  Univer- 
sitat,  BeHin,  Director  des  Kaiser-  und  Kaiserin- 
Friedrich-Kmderkrankenhauses.  Achte  voUig 
neue  durch^arbeitete  und  verbesserte  Auflage. 
Pp.  1214.    Leipzig:  Verlag  von  S.  Hirael,  1905. 

This  latest  edition  of  this  well-known  work 
maintjiina  the  high  standard  of  its  predecessors. 
It  presents  very  satisfactorily  the  views  of  the 
author  and  the  Berlin  school,  and  for  this  reason 
no  one  interested  in  pediatrics  can  afford  to  be 
without  it.  It  is  especially  valuable  in  the 
numeroiis  references  to  literature  which  it  con- 
tains. We  notice,  however,  a  notable  lack  of 
references  to  the  work  of  American  authors  with 
the  exception  of  those  with  German  names. 
This  book,  like  those  of  all  Ck)ntinental  authors,  is 
very  weak  on  the  subject  of  infant  feeding,  both 
in  health  and  disease,  and  not  very  strong  on  the 
general  treatment  of  disease.  The  sections  on 
etiology  and  pathology  are  the  strongest.  There 
are  no  illustrations. 

The  Urine  and  Feces.  A  Practical  Manual  on  the 
Urine  and  Feces  in  Diagnosis.  By  Otto 
Hensel,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Bacteriologist  to  the 
German  Hospital,  New  York,  and  Richard 
Weil,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Pathologist  to  the  German 
Hospital,  New  York,  in  collaboration  with 
Smith  "EiVT  Jelijffe,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,  Coliuubia 
University;  Visiting  Neurologist  City  Hospital, 
New  York.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  334 
pages,  illustrated  with  116  engravings  and  10 
colored  plates.  New  York  and  Philadelphia: 
Lea  BrotJbers  &  Co.    1905. 

The  portions  of  this  work  that  are  devoted  to 
the  Tuine,  and  the  chemical  and  microscopicfJ 
examination  of  the  feces  contain  very  little  that 
is  really  new  and  not  already  a  part  of  standard 
and  up-to-date  works  on  laboratory  diagnosis. 
The  book  is,  however,  valuable  in  one  particular, 
viz.,  the  portion  ^ven  up  to  the  bacteriology  of 
the  feces.  The  data  found  in  this  chapter  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  results  of  the  well-known 
work  of  Ford,  done  largely  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Rockefeller  Research  Fund.  Those  interested 
along  this  line  will  find  the  book  well  worth 
perusal. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    NEW    YORK    STATE 
CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  to  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy  is  in  our  hands.  With 
the  unquestioned  importance  which  the  care  of 
the  insane  is  more  and  more  coming  to  have  the 
subject  matter  of  this  and  similar  reports  becomes 
of  wide  general  interest.  The  curious  consei^ 
vatism  which  has  for  so  many  years  prevailed 
regarding  the  care  of  the  mentally  deficient  and 
the  enfeebled  is  yielding  to  a  rational  spirit  which 
before  long  mil  place  the  care  of  this  type  of  de- 
pendents on  a  plane  commaisurate  with  its 
significance  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the 
individual. 

It  is  a  somewhat  appalling  fact  that  on  Oct. 
1,  1904,  the  total  number  of  insane  per- 
sons in  state  hospitals  and  licensed  private 
asylums  was  26,861,  being  an  increase  of  927 
over  the  previous  year.  Statistics  show  that 
the  total  increase  of  the  insane,  in  both  public 
and  private  institutions  in  the  state,  has  averaged 
738  a  year  for  the  past  nine  years.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  a 
city  like  New  York,  composed  of  many  who  have 
the  slenderest  means  of  subsistence  and  who 
are  working  against  conditions  of  poverty  and 
ignorance,  it  is  a  fairly  good  showing  that  the 
average  increase  of  the  insane  is  less  than  800  a 
year. 

Several  matters  of  legislation  affecting  the 
insane  came  to  the  front  in  the  year  1904.  Among 
these,  perhaps  the  most  important  was  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  the  reception  hospital  for 
the  insane,  which  failed  to  pass  the  legislatuie  in 
1903,  was  introduced  again  in  1904,  and,  with 
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some  slight  modification,  finally  became  a  law. 
This  law  authorizes  the  city  of  New  York  to 
acquire  a  site,  to  lease  this  site  to  the  state  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  reception  hospital. 
Funds  of  $300,000  are  provided  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  the  city  of 
New  York  will  do  its  share  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  this  hospital.  Its  need  has  again  and 
agiun  been  demonstrated  and  its  feasibility 
shown  by  the  experience  of  other  communities. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  public 
spirit  of  the  city  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
provide  for  a  hospital  which  should  minister  to 
.  some  of  the  most  distressing  cases  which  come 
before  the  medical  practitioner.  As  the  report 
says,  when  such  hospitals  are  established  in 
considerable  numbers  in  various  centers  of  popu> 
lation,  one  of  their  most  valuable  functions  will 
be  the  clearing  away  of  popular  misconception 
regarding  mental  disease  and  thereby  permitting 
patients  to  receive  treatment  at  a  time  when  they 
are  amenable  to  it. 

An  amendment  of  the  insanity  law  has  also 
been  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  board  of 
alienists  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  insane, 
idiot,  imbecile  and  epileptic  immigrants  who 
reach  the  port  of  New  York  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  matter  is  recognized  as  one  of  in- 
creasing difficulty  and  importance.  It  is  for 
the  good  of  the  state  that  defective  immigrants 
should  be  returned  to  their  native  countries 
before  they  enter  New  York,  but  the  means  of 
determining  incipient  mental  disease  is  in  general 
insufficient,  and  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  state  should  undertake  the  discharge 
of  a  duty  which  after  all  belongs  to  the  Federal 
Government.  One  matter  is  at  least  clear,  and 
that  is  that  men  of  the  highest  degree  of  training 
should  be  given  charge  of  this  most  difficult  work, 
rendered  doubly  difficult  from  the  fact  that  the 
immigrants  are  in  great  measure  totally  ignorant 
of  the  English  language.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Charities  Aid  Association  the  method  governing 
the  state  hosfHtals  through  a  state  commission 
in  lunacy  is  not  the  best  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  commission  numbers  but  three  persons,  — 
one  a  physician,  one  a  Ifiwyer,  and  one  a  business 
man, —  although  duties  are  so  numerous  and  ardu- 
ous that  much  of  interest  is  left  to  clerks  and 
subordinates.  The  complete  internal  control 
that  this  board  held  was  not  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  institutions.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  miuntained,  we  think  with  reason,  that 
boards  of  managers,  made  up  of  men  and  women 
interested  in  the  problems  of  hospital  administra^ 


tion  for  the  insane,  are  a  more  efficient  means  of 
getting  at  the  real  needs  of  the  institution.  We 
are  under  the  impression  that  a  change  back  (o 
the  previous  regime  of  such  boards  has  taken 
effect  since  the  writing  of  this  report.  These, 
and  many  other  matters  which  are  of  more  techni- 
cal interest  to  those  primarily  concerned  with 
the  care  of  the  dependent  insane,  are  discussed 
in  this  report.  The  wide  dissemination  of  the 
facts  which  such  publications  provide  is  certainly 
of  advantage  in  the  ultimate  solution  of  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  which  the  state  has 
to  meet. 

A  NEW  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

Announceuemt  is  made  that  a  new  society, 
to  be  called  the  Harvey  Society,  has  been  estab- 
lished in  New  York  under  the  patronage  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  society 
membership  is  to  consist  of  those  engaged  in 
laboratory  research  in  the  city,'  and,  as  may  be 
judged  from  this  fact,  its  purpose  is  the  diffu- 
sion of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  fundamental 
branches  of  medicine,  anatomy,  physiology, 
bacteriology,  pathology,  pharmacology  and  phy- 
siolo^cal  and  pathological  chemistry.  The  facts 
gained  in  this  research  are  to  be  given  to  the 
public  by  lecturers  who  are  at  the  same  time 
workers  in  the  subject  presented.  Each  of  these 
lectures,  it  is  hoped,  will  represent  the  state  of 
modem  knowledge  concerning  the  subject  treated, 
but  will  be  so  adapted  in  presentation  that  it 
may  be  wholly  intelligible  to  an  audience  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  general  medical  imifes- 
sion.  A  secondary  um  is  to  bring  into  closer 
relationship  the  interest  of  research  workers  and 
those  practising  medicine.  To  fiui;her  this  end 
there  are  two  classes  of  members,  to  be  known  as 
active  and  associate  members,  the  first  including 
those  who  are  laboratory  workers  in  the  medical 
sciences  in  New  York,  and  the  second  those  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  society 
residing  in  New  York,  but  who  are  themselves  not 
actively  employed  in  laboratory  research.  The 
development  of  this  society  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee  of  seven,  composed  of  the  following 
representative  men  of  the  profession  mostly  of 
New  York:  Drs.  Graham  Lusk,  President;  Simon 
Flexner,  Vice-President;  George  B.  Wallace,  Sec- 
retary; Frederic  S.  Lee,  Treasurer;  Christian 
A.  Herter,  S.  J.  Meltzer  and  £.  K.  Dunham. 
The  first  course  of  lectures  will  be  ^ven  during 
the  winter  of  1905-6  at  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

In  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  societies,  we  can 
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easily  see  wherein  this  association  should  fill  a 
place  of  value  in  the  medical  life  of  New  York 
and  of  the  country  at  large.  However  much  the 
fact  may  be  deplored,  it  is,  nevertheless,  appar- 
ent that  the  tendency  exists  for  the  so-called 
scientific  branches  of  medicine  to  separate  them- 
selves more  and  more  from  the  practical  work  of 
the  practitioner.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  prob- 
lem of  much  importance,  though  not  easy  to 
solve,  to  bring  these  two  branches  of  medical 
work  into  closer  relationship  to  the  end  that  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  may  not  only  realize  what 
is  taking  place  in  the  laboratories,  but  also  may 
be  ^ven  the  opportunity  to  profit  by  such  re- 
searches; on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  a  benefit 
to  the  laboratory  worker  to  be  brought  into  closer 
relationship  with  the  practitioner  in  order  that 
he  may  more  definitely  realize  the  problems  of 
practical  medicine  which  are  demanding  solution, 
since,  after  all,  the  object  of  research  is  in  great 
measure  utilitarian. 

The  plan  outUned  above  is  no  doubt  as  good 
a  one  as  could  be  devised  to  accomplish  these  ends, 
although  the  lecture  as  a  means  of  transmitting 
knowledge  is  never  wholly  adequate.  If,  in  the 
general  furtherance  of  the  design,  men  interested 
in  the  various  laboratory  sides  of  medicine  could 
be  given  an  opportunity  of  actually  seeing  the 
methods  of  work  in  the  laboratory  themselves, 
no  doubt  a  more  lasting  impression  would  be 
secured.  The  general  scheme,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  commendable  one,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  the  course  of  lectures  will  be  attended  by 
large  and  appreciative  audiences. 


AILUROPHOBIA  AND  THE  POWER  TO  BE  CON 
SCIOUS  OF  THE  CAT  AS  NEAR,  WHEN 
UNSEEN  AND  UNHEARD. 
Having  been  consulted  several  years  ago  by 
a  somewhat  hysterical  young  woman,  in  whom 
the  fear  of  cats  had  become  an  obsession,  Dr. 
Weir  Mitchell  .was  led  to  inquire  further  into 
the  matter  and  to  collect  evidence  as  to  the  power 
to  be  consdous  of  the  cat  as  near,  when  unseen 
and*  imheard.  A  statement  of  the  evidence  col- 
lected and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  was  pre- 
sented in  a  paper  under  the  title  of  "Ailurophobia" 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Anterican  Physicians.*  Three  years  ago  Dr.  Mit- 
chell issued  a  request  for  answers  to  the  following 
questions: 

A.  (1)    Have  you  any  antipathy  to  cats? 
(2)  Are  you  subject  to  unusual  fedings  or  ssonptoms 
in  the  presence  of  a  cat? 
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(8)  Whatarethese? 

(4)  Does  the  presence  of  a  tiger  in  a  menagme  affect 
you  as  do  cats? 

(5)  Can  you  account  for  your  cat  fear  by  anything 
obvious,  as,  for  example,  any  incident  of  childhood? 

(6)  At  what  age  did  you  first  discover  your  pecu- 
liarity as  to  cats? 

B  (1)  Are  you  surely  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  cat 
when  it  is  not  in  mg^t,  or  known  to  be  near? 

(2)  If  yes,  give  the  evidence,  your  own  and  that  of 
others  as  to  the  fact. 

(3)  What  feelings  or  symptoms  make  you  sure  of 
the  cat's  presence? 

(4)  Is  it  the  cat  odor? 

(5)  How  long  have  you  had  this  peculiarity? 

In  response  he  received  replies  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  persons  in  America,  England 
and  Germany.  About  a  third  of  these  he  regarded 
as  valueless,  but  the  general  result  afforded  evi- 
dence of  great  interest  and  some  indicative  hints 
as  to  the  cause,  not  so  much  of  cat  fear  a.s  of  the 
more  curious  question  concerning  the  ability  of 
certain  people  to  be  sure  of  the  neighborhood  of 
unseen  cats.  He  obtained  indisputable  evidence 
as  to  the  large  number  of  people  in  whom  the 
presence  of  a  cat  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  symp- 
toms. As  concerning  thirty-one  persons,  Dr. 
Mitchell  obtained  evidence  enough  to  make  him 
sure  that  they  could  tell  when  a  cat' was  near, 
although  it  was  neither  seen  nor  heard.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  of  cat  fear  it  was  spoken 
of  as  a  family  peculiarity.  Sex  appears  to  have 
no  marked  influence,  but  the  extreme  symptoms 
are  more  frequent  in  women. 

In  summing  up  his  paper  Dr.  Mitchell  classifies 
the  persons  who  suffer  from  cats  thus: 

(1)  Asthmatics  —  cat  asthma. 

(2)  Cat  fear,  with  or  witiiout  sequent,  excessive, 
emotional  manifestations  and  only  on  si^t. 

(3)  Cat  fear.  Power  to  be  sure  an  imseen  cat  is  near. 
Symptoms  same  as  in  Class  2,  and  apt  to  be  extreme. 

(4)  Those  of  the  last  class  can  detect  the  cat  by 
smdl,  or  may  scnnetimes,  and  not  always. 

(5)  Cases  occur  in  which  the  consdoufflwss  of  a  cat 
as  present  throu^  its  smdl  once  existed,  but  does  not 
now,  and  yet  the  ability  to  detect  unseen  cats  remains. 

(6)  It  is,  therefore,  likely  that  the  cat  emanations 
may  affect  the  nervous  system  through  the  nasal  mem- 
brane, although  unrecognized  as  odors. 

Why  these  emanations  should,  if  plainly  perceived 
as  due  to  cats,  cause  certain  symptoms  in  those  who 
dread  cats,  is  readily  understood. 

The  ultimate  cause  of  unreasonable  terror  of  cats,  I 
cannot  explain. 

To  be  told  that  a  cat  is  near  when  none  is  in  the  room, 
may  occasion  the  same  unpleasant  consequences  as 
when  the  cat  is  present. 
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It  ia,  perhaps,  worthj  of  note  how  many  of  the 
victima  of  cat  fear  declare  that  even  strange  cats  seem 
to  have  an  unusual  desire  to  be  near  them,  jump  on 
their  laps  and  follow  them. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 


Low  Typhoid  Rate  at  Chicago.  —  The  bulle- 
tin of  Chicago's  Health  Department  for  the  week 
ending  May  27  congratulates  that  city  upon  its 
present  low  typhoid  death-rate  and  reviews  the 
great  change  in  this  particular  since  1891. 

In  1891  Chicago  had  the  highest  typhoid  death- 
rate  of  any  large  city  in  the  world  — 17.38  per 
10,000  of  its  population. 

In  1905  its  typhoid  rate  is  stated  as  among  the 
lowest  —  1.21  per  10,000  for  the  147  elapsed  days 
of  the  year,  a  reduction  of  more  than  93%  from 
the  rate  of  1891. 

The  1891  rate  had  a  single  obvious  cause  — 
a  sanitary  blunder.  The  1905  rate  is  the  result 
of  persistent,  intelligent  sanitary  effort. 

American  Medical  Association,  Portland, 
Ore.,  July  11-14,  1906.  — In  order  that  the  trip 
to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  Portland,  Ore.,  this  year,  may  be  enjoyed 
by  the  largest  possible  number  of  physicians  and 
sui^eons,  and  particularly  by  those  whose  profes- 
sional duties  make  it  necessary  that  the  journey 
be  performed  in  an  expeditious  manner,  a  special 
Overland  Limited  train  has  been  arranged  for,  and 
a  special  party  is  being  organized  to  leave  Chicago 
via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  Northwestern 
Line  the  evening  of  July  6,  to  make  the  trip  to 
Portland  surrounded  by  every  luxury  that  modem 
travel  can  provide,  upon  schedules  occupying  a 
little  less  than  seventy  hours  en  route. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  rail- 
ways for  the  movement  of  this  special  Overland 
Limited  train  without  any  extra  charge  for  the 
unusual  service  thus  secured. 

The  round-trip  rate,  Chicago  to  Portland  and 
return,  is  $56.50  and  proportionately  low  rates 
from  other  points  will  be  in  effect.  Tickets  can 
be  had  via  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and 
Union  Pacific  lines.  Return  trip  may  be  made 
via  Oregon  Short  Line,  Salt  Lake  City  and  through 
Colorado  without  extra  charge,  or  via  the  Northern 
Pacific,  Great  Northern  or  Canadian  Pacific  with- 
out extra  charge,  or  via  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  on  the  payment  of  $11.00  additional  at 
time  of  purchase.  Sleeping-car  rate,  Chicago  to 
Portland,  for  double  berth  in  special  train,  $14.00. 
Drawing  room,  $53.00.  Stop-oveis  will  be  per- 
mitted at  and  west  of  Colorado  common  points. 


Cheyenne  or  Trinidad,  inclusive,  or  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis;  and  a  tour  of  the  Yellowstone  Park 
may  be  made  either  via  Monida  or  Idvingston  at  a 
rate  of  $49.50  additional,  covering  the  usual  tour 
through  the  Park,  including  stage  transportation 
and  hotel  accommodations. 


boston  and  new  ENGLAND. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases  in  Boston.  — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon.  May  31, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  30,  scarlatina  24,  typhoid  fever  15, 
measles  25,  tuberculosis  40,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  of  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  May  31,  1905,  was  17.66. 

Boston  Mortauty  Statistics.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  May  27,  1905, 
was  202,  agunst  174  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  showing  an  increase  of  28  deaths,  and 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  17.15.  Of 
this  number  106  were  males  and  96  were  females; 
195  were  white  and  7  colored;  120  were  bom  in 
the  United  States,  73  in  foreign  coimtries,  and  9 
unknown;  55  were  of  American  parentage,  119 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  28  unknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  das- 
eases  reported  this  week  is  as  follows:  IHphtheria, 
30  cases  and  no  deaths;  scarlatina,  30  cases  and  1 
death;  typhoid  fever,  11  cases  and  1  death; 
measles,  25  cases  and  no  deaths;  tuberculosis,  40 
cases  and  29  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases  and  no 
deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were  24, 
whooping  cough  1,  heart  disease  21,  bronchitis 
2,  and  marasmus  4.  There  were  12  deaths 
from  violent  causes.  The  number  of  children 
who  died  under  one  year  was  29;  the  number 
under  five  years,  48.  The  number  of  persons 
who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  53.  The 
deaths  in  public  institutions  were  56. 

The  number  of  cases  reported  for  the  week 
from  cerebrospinal  meningitis  was  9. 


H.  P.  STEARNS,  M.D. 

Dr.  Henry  Putnam  Stearns  died  at  Hart- 
ford, Ct.,  Saturday,  May  27,  1905.  He  was  bom 
at  Sutton,  Mass.,  April  18,  1828.  On  his  father's 
side  he  was  descended  from  Isaac  Sterne  who 
came  to  America  with  Governor  Winthrop  in 
1630.  His  mother's  name  was  Putnam,  and 
among  her  ancestry  was  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  (Old 
Put).    He  thus  came  of  good  old  New   Ehigland 
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stock  on  both  sides.  Dr.  Stearns  took  his  A.B. 
degree  at  Yale  in  1853;  among  his  classmates 
were  Andrew  D.  White,  Wayne  McVeagh,  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman  and  George  W.  Smalley. 
He  attended  medical  lectures  at  Harvard  and 
at  Yale,  taking  an  M.D.  degree  from  Yale  in 
18.55.  He  spent  a  year  at  Edinburgh  study- 
ing his  profession  and  also  studied  in  Paris.  On 
returning  to  this  country  he  began  to  practise 
at  Marlboro,  Mass.,  but  in  1859  moved  to  Hart- 
ford. In  April,  1861 ,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  offered  his  services  and  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  to  the  First  Connecticut  Regi- 
ment, for  three  months'  service.  He  was  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed brigade  surgeon.  When  mustered  out  he 
volunteered  again  and  this  appointment  was 
renewed.  He  was  ordered  to  report  to  General 
Grant  and  was  with  him  at  the  battles  of  Fort 
Henry  and  Fort  Donelson,  he  was  also  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh. 

He  was  promoted  to  be  medical  director  of  the 
northern  wing  of  the  .\rmy  of  the  Tennessee.  At 
Nashville  he  converted  the  public  buildings  into 
hospitals  and  had  11,000  hospital  beds  and  an 
average  of  10,000  patients  under  his  charge.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  August,  1865, 
with  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Re- 
turning to  Hartford  he  took  up  practice  again 
and  piursued  it  with  great  activity  and  success 
until  1874,  when  he  assumed  the  duties  of  physi- 
cian and  superintendent  of  the  Hartford  Retreat 
for  the  Insane,  succeeding  Dr.  John  S.  Butler. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of  dispensing 
with  restraint. 

Dr.  Steams  wrote  parts  of  the  surgical  history 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  "  Medical  Examina- 
tions for  Life  Insurance,"  "  Mental  Diseases," 
"Insanity:  Its  Causes  and  Prevention,"  and  a 
pamphlet  on  "  Expert  Testimony  in  the  Guiteau 
Trial,"  in  which  he  took  part  as  an  expert.  He 
was  lecturer  on  insanity  at  the  Yale  Medical 
School  from  1876  to  1897.  He  had  been  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  Hartford  Medical  So- 
ciety and  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Con- 
necticut Medical  Society.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  American 
Medico-Psychological  Association,  of  which  he 
was  at  one  time  president,  and  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Medico-Psychological  Asso- 
ciation, the  Boston  Medico-Psychological  Associa- 
tion and  the  Vermont  Medical  Society.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of 
Connecticut  and  the  Military  Order  of  the  liOyal 
Le^on  of  the  United  States.  He  had  held  the 
office  of  president  of  the  Yale  Medical  Alumni 
Association,  physician  at  Hartford  Hospital, 
medical  director  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  he  belonged  to  the  Connecticut  His- 
torical Society,  National  Geographical  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  and  the  Connecticut  Humane 
Society. 

Dr.  Stearns  resigned  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hartford  Retreat  March  31,  1905. 
His  was  a  full,  a  useful,  an  honorable  career. 


BBCOSD  OF  MOBTALITT 
For  ths  Wkbk  KNoma  Batukdat,  Mat  30,  190B. 
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Deaths  reported,  S,IS7;  under  five  years  of  age,  896;  princi- 
pal infectious  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  cerebrospinal 
meDingltis,  diphtheria  and  croup,  diarrheal  diseases,  whoop- 
ing cough,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consumption)  771;  acute 
lung  diseases  487,  consumptlou  381,  scarlet  fever  18,  whooping 
cough  27,  cerebrospinal  menioj^tis  97,  smallpox  3,  ervsipelas 
12,  puerperal  fever  9,  measles  31,  typhoid  fever  30,  diarrheal 
diseases  125,  diphtheria  and  croup  46. 

From  whooping  cough,  New  York  8,  Chicaf^>  14,  Philadel- 
phia 8,  Boston  1,  Worcester  1.  From  scarlet  fever.  New 
York  18,  Chicago  1,  Providence  1,  Boston  1,  Worcester  1, 
Lawrence  1.  From  crebrosplnal  meningitis,  New  York  72, 
Chicago  1,  Philadelphia  1,  Boston  S,  Lowell  10,  Lynn  2, 
Haverhill  2,  Worcester,  Fall  River,  Cambridge  and  Taunton 
1  each.  From  erysipelas.  New  York  9,  Chicago  1,  Baltimore  1, 
Haverhill  1.    From  smallpox,  New  York  1,  Chicago  2. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  16,609,877,  for  the  week  ending  May 
13, 190II,  the  death-rate  was  IS.O.  Deaths  reported  4,486;  acute 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  112,  whooping 
cough  110,  diphtheria  27,  measles  174,  smallpox  0,  scarlet 
fever  31. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  4.0  In  Burton-on-Trent  to  23.7  in 
Warrington;  London  U.T,  West  Ham  13.0,  Brighton  1C.4, 
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Soathampton  18.6,  Plymouth  18.4,  BrMoI  tlJi,  Birminrium 
17.1,  l>elGMter  UA,  Nottbwham  13.3,  Birkenhead  18.9,  Llrer- 
pool  18.2,  Wlgan  23.6,  Bolion  18.8,  Mancheiter  17.8,  Saltord 
1S.1,  Halifax  18.3,  Bradford  18.8,  Leeds  16.4,  Hull  14.5, 
Sheffield  21.2,  Newcastle^n-Tyne  16.8,  Cardiff  14.2,  Bhondda 
17.6,  Herthyr  Tydfil  21.9,  Oldham  20.8. 

KITEOBOLOOICAL,  BKCOBD. 

For  the  week  ending  Hay  20,  in  Bolton,  according  to 
obterraUonefnnitohed  by  Sergeant  J.  W.  Smith  of  the  United 
State!  Signal  Corps : 
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*0.,  oleody;  0.,  clear;  F.,  fair;  Q.,  tog';  H.,  baxy;  8.,  emoky; 
B.,  rala;  T.,  threatening;  N.,  anew ;  -^,  below  aero,  t  Indleates  trace 
of  rainfall.    4V  Bieans  tor  week. 

CHANGES    W  THE   MEDICAL  CORPS    U.   S.  NAVY 
FOR  THE  WEEK   ENDING   If  AY   27,  1B05. 

F.  Anderson,  medical  Inspector.  Ordered  to  report  to  the 
commanding  officer.  Marine  Barracks,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
duty  at  those  barracks. 

F.  J.  B.  CORDBIRO,  surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  "  Yankee," 
saillngfrom  New  York,  N.  Y.,  about  June7. 

F.  W.  E.  WiEBKR,  surgeon.  Detached  from  the  "  Prairie," 
when  put  out  of  commission,  and  ordered  home  to  wait  orders. 

J.  D.  Gatkwood,  suigeon.  Detached  from  the  "  Yankee," 
and  ordered  home  to  wait  orders. 

C.  F.  Stokes,  surgeon.  Ordered  to  additional  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  Anatomical  Board  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

R.  A.  Warner,  assistant  surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  naval 
hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.  R.  Stalnakbr,  assistant  surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  naval 
hospital,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  8.  PUOH,  Jr.,  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
'*  Prairie,"  and  ordered  to  the  naval  station,  Guantanamo, 
Cuba,  with  additional  duty  on  the  "  Monongahela,"  sailing 
from  New  York  about  June  2. 

C.  T.  Grayson  ^assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
Marine  Barracks,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ordered  to  the 
"  Maryland." 

R.  E.  HoYT,  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the  "  Texas," 
and  ordered  home  to  wait  orders. 

H.  L.  Brown,  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the  navnl 
station,  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  and  ordered  to  the  "  Texas." 

H.  Shaw,  asiistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the  "  Yankee," 
and  ordered  home  to  wait  orders. 

W.  J.  Zax-eskt,  assistant.  Detached  from  the  Naval 
Academy  and  ordered  to  the  "  Yankee,"  sailing  from  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  June  7. 

SOCIETY  NOTICE. 

American  Orthopedic  Association.  —  The  nineteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Orthopedic  Association  will 
be  held  in  Boston,  June  6, 7, 8, 1905.  The  sessions  will  be  held 
in  Sprague  Hall,  Boston  Medical  Library,  8,  The  Fenway. 
Tlie  sessions  l)egin  on  Tuesday  at  9  a.m.,  and  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  at  10  a.m.  On  Wednesday  there  will  be  a  clinical 
demonstration  at  the  Children's  Hospital  and  on  Thursday  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  at  8  a.m. 

John  Bidlon,  M.D.,  Chicago,  Secretary. 
E.  G.  Brackrtt,  M.D.,  Boston,  President. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 

PR.  Ira  p.  Smith,  of  Bath,  N.  Y.,  died  on  May  S6,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine  years.  Dnrfng  the  Civil  War  be  served  as  a 
i^mentai  snrgeon. 


Everett    Labook    Ckokt,  M.D.,    MJC.8.8.,  died    Is 

Beverly,  May  28, 1906. 

Edward  Fatson'Drown,  M.D.,  M.M.8.3.,  died  In  Maiden. 
May  25, 1905,  aged  thirty-nine  years. 


RESIGNATION. 

Dr.  Edith  W.  Caowaixadbr  has  resigned  from  the  Chair 
of  Obstetrics  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  resignation  to  take  effect  immediately  upon  the  election  of 
her  successor. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  BECEXYED. 

Hygienic  Laboratory.  Bulletin  No.  21.  April,  1906.  The 
Immunitv  Unit  for  Standardizing  Diphtheria  Antitoxin  (baaed 
on  Ebrlich's  Normal  Serum) .  Official  Standard  prepared  under 
the  Act  approved  July  1,  1902.  By  M.  J.  Boaenao.  Diieetor 
of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory.    Washington. 

Report  of  Working  Party  No.  2,  Yellow  Fever  Imtitiite. 
Experimental  Studies  in  Yelk>w  Fever  and  Malaria  at  Vent 
Cruz,  Mexico.  By  M.  J.  Bosenau,  Passed  Assistant  Surnon, 
Herman  B.  Parker,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  Edward  fraa- 
cls.  Assistant  Surgeon,  and  George  E.  Beyer,  Acttng  Aaaiataat 
Surgeon.    May,  1904.    Washington. 

Enlargement  of  the  Prostate.  Its  History,  Anatomy,  Aeti- 
ology, Pathology,  Clinical  Causes,  Symptoms,  Diagno^,  Prog- 
nosis, Treatment,  Technique  of  Operations,  and  After-treat- 
ment. By  John  B.  Deaver,  M.D.,  assisted  by  AsUey  Paatoa 
Cooper  Asbhurst,  M.  D.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakb- 
ton's  Son  &  Co.    1905. 

Some  Formsof  Insanity  due  to  Aleohol.  Especially  in  Their 
Medico-legal  Relations.    By  Charles  K.  Mills,  MJ>.    Reprint. 

Morpbinomanla,  Cocomania,  and  General  Narcomania,  and 
Some  of  Their  Legal  Consequences.  By  Charles  K.  If  IDs. 
M.D.    Reprint. 

Maternilas.  A  Book  Concerning  the  Care  of  the  Proqieetive 
Mother  and  Her  Child.  By  Charles  E.  Paddock,  M.D.  Ilhia- 
trated.    Chicago :  Ck>yd  J.  Head  &  Co.    1905. 

The  Medical  Epitome  Series.  Clinical  Diagnosis  and  Urin- 
alysis. A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitionera.  By  James 
Rae  Arneill,  A.B.,  M.D.  Series  edited  by  Victor  Cox  Peder- 
sen,  A.M.,  M.D.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia  and  New  York: 
Lea  Brothers  A  Co.    1905. 

A  Text-Book  of  Medical  Practice  for  Practttionen  and 
Students,  Edited  by  William  Bain.  M.D.  Durh.,  H.R.C.P. 
Loud.  Illustrated.  London,  New  York  &  Bombay:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    1904. 

Surgical  Diagnosis.  A  Manual  for  Practitioners  of  Medidne 
and  Surgery.  ^yOtto  G.  T.  Killanl,  M.D.  Ilhutrated.  Hew 
York :  William  Wood  &  Co.    1906. 

A  Tex^Book  of  Obstetrics.  By  Adam  H.  Wright,  M.D. 
Illustrated.  New  York  and  London:  D.  Appleton  k  Co. 
1905. 

A  System  of  Physiologic  Therapeutics.  A  Practical  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Methods,  Other  than  Drur-giving,  Useful  for  the 
Prevention  of  Disease  and  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Sdc. 
Edited  by  Solomon  Soils  Cohen,  A.M.,  M.D.  Vol.  XI.  IDm- 
trated.    Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  A  Co.    1906. 

Surface  Anatomy.  By  T.  Gillman  Moorhead,  M.D.  (Univ. 
Dub.),  M.B.C.P.I.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Waiiam  Wo«l 
&Co.    1905. 

Practical  Problems  of  Diet  and  Nutrition.  By  Max  Einbom, 
M.D.    New  York:  William  Wood  ft  Co.    1906. 

Notbnagel's  Practice^  Diseases  of  the  Bkwd.  By  Prof.  Dr. 
P.  Ebrllch,  Prof.  K.  von  Noorden,  Dr.  A.  Lazarus  and  Dr.  F. 
PInkus.  Edited  with  additions  by  Alfred  Stengel,  M.IX 
Authorized  translation  from  the  German,  under  the  editorid 
supervision  of  Alfred  Stengel,  M.D.  Phihdelphia  and  Lon- 
ilon :  W.  B.  Saunders  b  Co.    1906. 

Operative  Surgery.  By  Joseph  D.  Bryant,  M.D.  F^oorth 
Edition,  printe<rftom  new  plates.  Entirely  Revised  and 
largely  Rewritten.  Illustrated.  Vols.  I  and  II.  New  York 
and  London :  D.  Appleton  A  Co.    1906. 

A  Text-Book  of  Medical  Chemlstrv  and  ToxicoloeT.  By 
James  W.  Holland,  A.M.,M.D.  Illustrated.  PhiladelpMaaad 
London :  W.  B.  Saunders  &,  Co.    1905. 

Eye-Strain  and  the  Psychoses.    By  Charles  L.  Dana,  M.D. 

Reprint. 

The  Cerebellar  Seizure  (Cerebellar  Fits),  a  Syndrome  Char- 
acteristic of  Orebellar  Tumors.  By  Charles  L.  Dans,  M.D. 
Reprint. 

The  Parthkl  Passing  of  NeurasthenU.  By  Charles  L.  Daaa, 
M.D.    Reprint. 

Abuse  of  Medical  Charity.    By  George  W.  Qvj,  A.M.,M.D. 

Beprint 

Psychiatry  in  its  Belatlon  to  Other  Sciences.  By  Charles  L. 
Dana,  A.M.,  M.D.    Beprint. 
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THE  SURGERY 


OF  RENAL  AND  URETERAL 
CALCULI.* 


OBSEHVATIONS  ON  UBETEHAL  CALCULI. 

BT  ABISUS  1SACT  CABOT,  A.lf.,  H.D.,  BOSTOH, 

iSwgMm  (o   tie  ItauaekuutU   Oenavl  Hotpiial. 

The  following  notes  are  put  together  as  a  record 
of  personal  experience  in  the  study  and  treatment 
of  ureteral  calculi. 

The  great  majority  of  stones  that  escape  from 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  find  their  way  down 
through  the  ureter  and  finally  reach  the  bladder. 
The  pressure  of  the  urine  behind  them  and  the 
peristaltic  movements  of  the  ureter  itself  contrib- 
ute to  this  result.  With  healthy  organs,  the  stone, 
if  not  too  large,  is  usually  carried  along  in  this 
way  and  finally  discharged.  The  successful 
progress  of  a  stone  down  the  canal  may,  how- 
ever, be  arrested  in  a  variety  of  wajrs.  Such 
arrest  may  be  due  to  peculiarities  in  the  stone,  to 
abnormal  conditions  in  the  canal,  or  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  flow  of  urine. 

Arrest  due  to  the  stone:  It  is  readily  understood 
that  a  comparatively  smooth,  rounded  stone 
will  be  carried  along  the  ureter  more  easily  than 
a  rough  irregular  stone.  The  rough  stone  clings 
to  the  ureteral  walls  by  its  projections  and  is 
harder  to  push  along.  Also,  by  reason  of  its 
irregularity  of  shape,  it  does  not  fill  the  canal  so 
exactly  as  a  rounded  stone  and  does  not  so  com- 
pletely dam  back  the  urine,  but  allows  of  leakage 
alongside  it.  The  pressure  behind  it  can  never 
then  be  very  great  and  thus  the  principal  force 
favoring  its  expulsion  is  in  great  measure  nullified. 
The  size  of  a  stone  must  also  play  a  considerable 
part  in  causing  its  arrest.  It  is,  however,  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  a  patient  subject  to  attacls  of  renal 
colic  will  sometimes  have  a  very  hard  time  with 
a  small  stone  and  later  will  pass  a  much  larger 
stone  with  comparative  ease. 

CondUiona  in  ureter  favoring  arrest  of  calculi: 
Points  of  physiological  narrowing  exist  in  the 
ureter,  and  of  these  the  most  notable  and  con- 
stant is  at  the  extreme  lower  end  where  it 
passes  through  the  bladder  wall.  There  is  also 
a  slight  narrowing  of  the  ureter  at  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  and  another  at  a  point  just  below  the 
kidney. 

Organic  strictures  occur  in  the  ureter.  The 
irritation  of  the  passage  of  calculi  is  one  of  the 
more  potent  causes  of  their  formation.  If  a 
patient  has  had  previous  attacks  of  renal  colic, 
particularly  if  in  any  of  them  the  stone  was  ar- 
rested for  a  considerable  time  at  one  point,  the 
existence  of  a  stricture  may  be  suspected  at  that 
point,  and  the  arrest  of  a  subsequent  stone  in 
that  part  of  the  ureter  is  likely  to  be  permanent 
tmless  reUeved  by  operation.  Such  strictures 
are  likely  to  occur  at  points  of  phjrsiological 
narrowing  because  it  is  at  those  places  that  stones 

♦The  foUowing  papers  on  "  The  Surgery  of  Renal  and  Ureteral 
Caloiili '.'  were  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Svirgieal  Seotion  of  the  Boston 
Hedioal  Library  ia  ooniunotion  with  the  Suffolk  District  Branch  of 
TheJfwsmnbusp^tVifedical  Society,  Hareh  1,  1B06. 


are  Ukely  to  be  arrested  and  to  cause  peri-ure- 
teral  inflammation. 

Conditions  in  the  kidney  favoring  the  arrest  of 
calculi:  There  are,  finally,  certain  conditions  of 
the  kidney  which  make  the  arrest  of  a  calculus 
in  the  ureter  more  probable.  Any  condition 
which  diniinishes  renal  activity  makes  that  kid- 
ney more  liable  to  arrest  of  function  under  reflex 
or  other  irritation.  It  occasionally  happens, 
therefore,  that  when  the  ureter  is  stopped  by  a 
stone,  the  kidney  instead  of  continuing  excre- 
tion and  supplying  urine  to  wash  the  stone 
forward  suffers  an  arrest  of  excretion,  and  the 
pressure  from  behind  entirely  ceases.  The  cases 
in  which  we  are  immediately  aware  of  this  ces- 
sation of  function  are  those  in  which  there  is  but 
one  kidney.  When  it  stops  work,  complete  anuria 
results. 

When  two  kidneys  are  present,  it  is  difiicult 
to  tell  to  what  extent  the  function  of  the  affected 
kidney  is  interfered  with,  but  a  priori  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  excretion  is  often  to  a  great 
extent  inhibited  in  the  kidney  whose  ureter  is 
stopped  or  partially  obstructed  by  a  stone.  I 
know  of  no  case  in  which  this  question  has  been 
studied  by  ureteral  catheterization  or  by  segre- 
gation of  the  urines  from  the  two  kidneys. 
Similar  inhibition  of  function  is  noticed 
experimentally  when  the  ureter  is  closed  in 
other  ways.  This  cessation  of  excretion  is  more 
likely  to  occur  in  a  kidney  that  is  already  parti- 
ally disabled  by  disease.  Kidneys  that  have  long 
been  afflicted  with  calculous  pyelitis  are,  there- 
fore, in  a  condition  to  have  their  function  easily 
inhibited. 

It  is  probable,  then,  that  cessation  of  function 
in  the  afflicted  kidney  plays  a  considerable  part 
in  bringing  about  the  arrest  of  a  stone  in  the 
ureter. 

I  have  notes  of  nine  cases  of  ureteral  calcultis. 
In  all  of  them  the  stone  was  so  fixed  in  the  ureter 
that  it  was  quite  evidently  hopeless  to  expect 
it  to  be  moved  along  by  natural  forces.  These 
cases  may  be  classified  by  location  of  the 
stone. 

At  junction  of  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  ureter,  one  case. 

Case  I.  —  The  patient  was  a  young  man.*  The  stone 
was  the  size  of  an  orange  seed  with  a  rough  surface. 
The  pain  was  so  great  that  the  patient  was  rapidly  be- 
coming exhausted.  The  stone  was  removed  through 
a  lumbar  incision.  Ureter  not  sutured,  but  quickly 
closed.    Recovery  uneventful.  ^'^ 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  third  of  ureter,  two  cases. 

One  in  a  young  man  and  the  other  in  an  old  broken 
man.  In  both  of  them  the  stone  remained  fixed  for  a 
long  time  and  in  both  of  them  the  ureter  finally  gave 
way  and  an  abscess  was  formed  in  the  peri-ureteral 
tissues. 

Case  II.  In  the  yoimger  patient,  the  abscess  ex- 
tended upward  behind  the  peritoneum  and  burst  into 
the  pleura.  At  this  time  I  saw  him  in  consultation, 
but  he  was  already  moribund.  The  autopsy  revealed 
the  above  described  condition. 

Case  UI.  In  the  older  patient,  I  opened  the 
abscess  in  the  loin.    The  stone  was  not  found  at  that 
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time,  but  was  dischaiged  subsequently.  The  abscess 
dosed  down  to  a  sinus  which  persisted  until  the  pa- 
tient's death  some  months  later. 

In  the  lower  third  of  the  ureter,  six  cases. 

Cask  IV.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  middle-aged 
woman,'  the  stone,  a  large  one  (190  grs.),  was  arrested 
about  one  and  a  hcdf  inches  above  the  bladder.  It  was 
removed  through  an  incision  in  the  vault  of  the  va^a 
and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  At  that  tmie 
I  showed  by  dissection  t^t  the  lower  end  of  the  ureter 
for  about  two  inches  could  be  reached  throi^  the 
vagina  without  injury  to  the  peritoneum.  This  fact 
has  since  been  confirmed  by  other  operators. 

Cask  V.  In  another  case,  likewise  in  a  woman,  the 
stone  was  lodged  in  the  orifice  of  the  ureter  and  pro- 
jected into  the  bladder.  It  was  removed  by  the  finger 
mtroduoed  into  the  bladder  through  an  opening  in  the 
vesioo-vaginal  septum.  This  stone  was  very  irregular 
in  shape  with  three  branches,  one  of  which  was  en- 
gaged m  the  ureter  and  the  other  two  projected  intotthe 
bladder.  The  patient  (pve  a  history  of  having  pre- 
viously passed  a  stone  sunilar  in  shape,  but  somewhat 
smaller  than  this  one. 

In  the  other  cases  the  stones  were  not  accurately 
located. 

In  two  of  them  the  stoppage  was  so  complete  that 
the  patients  were  suffering  from  anuria  when  seen. 
These  cases  have  been  fully  reported.'  Suffice  it  to 
recall  here  the  fact  that  in  both  the  stones  were  very 
small  (estimated  5  or  6  grs.)  and  that  they  were  dis- 
lo<^^  by  maniptilations  along  the  ureter  in  search  of 
thm. 

Case  VI.  —  These  manipulations  in  one  case  involved 
a  median  laparotomy  and  a  lumbar  incision  through 
which  the  left  ureter  was  explored  bimanually. 

Cask  VII.  —  In  the  other  case,  a  long  lumbar  inci- 
sion extending  down  inside  of  the  anterior  superior  ^ine 
of  the  ilium  permitted  of  very  thorou^  exploration. 

The  relief  of  anuria  was  immediate  in  both  cases  and 
the  impression  was  that  in  each  the  stone  had  been 
cau(^t  at  the  intravesical  orifice  of  the  ureter  and  had 
becoi  dislodged  by  the  milking  of  the  canal  incident  to 
our  manipulations.  Both  of  these  stones  were  recov- 
ered from  the  bladder  with  litholapaxy  pump. 

Case  VIII.  —  The  patient  was  the  same  old  man 
(Case  VI)  upon  whom  I  had,  some  months  before,  done 
a  median  laparotomy  in  search  of  the  stone  which  was 
causing  his  complete  anuria  of  eight  days'  standing. 
He  had  on  this  second  occasion  evidence  of  another 
stone  arrested  in  the  left  ureter.  This  time  it  had  not 
stopped  the  flow  of  urine. 

Remembering  the  good  effect  of  manipulation  in  the 
previous  attack,  I  made  vigorous  mass^e  from  above 
downward  along  the  line  of  the  ureter.  From  that  time 
his  pain  ceased  and  he  shortly  passed  a  stone  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  one  that  had  caused  the  anuria. 

Cass  IX  was  that  of  a  lady  whom  I  saw  in  consul- 
tation. She  had  had  one  kidney  removed  and  some 
years  later,  complete  anuria  had  supervened  with  symp- 
toms of  calculus.  The  attendant  surgeon  examining 
felt  a  little  mass  through  the  vault  of  the  vagina.  He 
pressed  and  examined  this  with  considerable  force.  A 
little  later  examining,  he  could  not  feel  it.  From  that 
time  the  flow  of  urine  re-established  itself  and  she 
presently  passed  a  little  stone. 

The  experience  of  the  above  cases  teaches  that 
the  exteeme  lower  end  of  the  uteter  is  the  point 
where  stones  are  arrested  most  frequently.  When 
a  stone  is  caught  at  this  point,  there  is  a  consider- 

>  Raportad  in  Boaroii  UBDiOiX  amd  Bvboiou.  Jovbnai.,  Deo.  25, 
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able  chance  of  dislodging  it  by  mampuIaUon. 
The  ureter  should  in  such  cases  be  stripped  from 
above  downward  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  In 
a  thin  person,  this  can  be  done  through  the  ab- 
dominal wall  with  considerable  effect.  In  a 
woman,  vaginal  manipulation  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  ureter  should  also  be  thoroughly  done  and 
in  a  man  the  rectal  touch  should  also  be  essayed. 
It  is  very  difficult,  however,  except  in  the  thinnest 
subjects  to  reach  the  recttd  wall  above  the  ure- 
teric orifices. 

The  two  cases  in  which  abscesses  formed 
illustrate  the  danger  of  letting  a  stone  remain  too 
long.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  cases  have 
been  frequently  ob6er\'ed  in  which  stones  have 
remained  fixed  in  the  ureter  for  years  without 
ulcerating  through  and  leading  to  an  absoefls. 

If  a  stone  in  the  ureter  cannot  be  distodged  by 
manipulation  over  the  ureter,  it  must  be  reached 
in  some  other  way.  If  it  projects  into  the  bladder 
it  may  be  approached  through  that  viscus.  A 
cystoscopic  examination  may  ^ve  valuable  in- 
formation as  to  how  this  can  best  be  accom- 
plished. Young  succeeded  in  loosening  such  a 
stone  with  the  ureteric  catheter  introduced 
through  the  cystoscope. 

Lewis  *  reports  the  passage  of '  small  stones 
from  the  ureter  after  uretero-catheterizatioo, 
in  which  he  thought  that  the  catheterisstion 
and  irrigation  of  the  ureter  contributed  to  this 
result. 

A  stone  projecting  considerably  into  the  blad- 
der, but  too  firmly  held  to  be  dislodged  by  the 
ureter  catheter,  might  be  detached  by  other 
firmer  instruments  introduced  through  the  ure- 
thra. An  attempt  to  accomplish  this  in  the 
male  bladder  may  be  made  with  the  lithotrite 
with  some  little  hope  of  success.  Freyer  repovte 
such  a  case. 

In  the  female  bladder  such  an  attempt  ini|^ 
be  reasonably  expected  to  succeed.  A  pair  of 
dressing  forceps  introduced  through  the  urethra 
can  be  easily  manipulated  over  the  floor  of  the 
bladder  and  with  a  finger  in  the  vagina  to  give 
counter  pressure,  minute  objects  can  be  picked 
off  of  the  bladder  wall.  I  have  never  used  this 
maneuvre  on  ureter  stones,  but  have  thus  re- 
moved a  silver  wire  projecting  into  the  verieal 
cavity.  It  was  one  of  the  stitches  used  prevnuBly 
by  another  surgeon  in  closing  a  vesico-vafpnal 
opening.  It  ha^  acted  as  a  nucleus  for  •  sae- 
cessive  re-formation  of  stones  until  it  was  tbia 
discovered  and  removed. 

In  Case  Y I  have  little  doubt  that  I  could  have 
removed  the  stone  in  this  way  had  I  realised  Us 
exact  situation.  Through  a  good-sized  opesa 
cystoscopic  tube  also,  such  a  stone  could  be  readily 
approached  in  the  female  bladder.  If  manipu- 
lations through  the  urethra  fail,  the  bladder  can 
be  opened  suprapubically  and  the  stone  can  be 
readily  handled  under  the  guidance  of  the  eye. 
In  the  female  an  opening  through  the  veneo- 
vaginal  septum  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  m 
was  done  in  Case  V.  A  stone  somewhat  hi^Kx 
up,  which  does  not  project  into  the  bladder,  must 
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be  approached  from  the  outside.  In  the  female, 
the  vagina  affords  access  to  this  part  of  the  ureter, 
as  was  shown  in  Case  IV.  Since  that  case  was 
published,  Garceau,  finding  a  stone  in  this  part 
of  the  lureter  difficult  of  access  through  his  va^al 
incision,  opened  the  anterior  cul-de-sac  and  with 
a  finger  through  this  opening  pressed  the  stone 
down  to  where  it  could  be  reached  and  removed. 

In  the  male,  this  lower  part  of  the  ureter  is 
very  difficult  to  reach.  Young  collected  six 
cases  from  the  literature  of  the  subject  in  which 
stones  in  this  part  of  the  canal  were  removed 
through  an  extra-peritoneal  incision  and  adds 
one  case  of  his  own,  making  seven  cases  in  which 
this  method  was  successfuSy  used. 

In  a  former  paper,  I  suggested  that  stones  might 
be  removed  from  this  part  of  the  canal  through 
a  posterior  opening  Uke  that  used  for  removal 
of  rectal  cancer  (Kraske).  I  established  by  dis- 
section on  the  cadaver  the  possibility  of  exposing 
the  lureter  through  this  incision. 

I  have  operated  once  upon  a  seminal  vesicle 
through  a  Kraske  opening.  At  this  operation, 
I  found  that  the  bleeding  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
vessels  was  difficult  to  control  and  obscured  the 
deep  field  of  operation.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  iliac  incision  is  better  adapted  for  operat- 
ing effectively  on  this  part  of  the  ureter. 

Stones  in  any  part  of  the  ureter  above  this 
point  are  readily  reached  through  Israel's  incision. 
This  incision  commences  at  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  sacro-lumbar  mass  of  muscles,  a  finger's 
breadth  below  the  twelfth  rib,  the  cut  is  to  be 
carried  parallel  to  the  rib  as  far  as  its  tip.  It 
then  tiums  down  towards  the  middle  of  Poupart's 
ligament  until  the  line  of  usual  incision  for  ty- 
ing the  Uiac  artery  is  reached,  then  turning 
towards  the  middle  line,  and  ending  on  the  exter- 
nal border  of  the  rectus  muscle.  According  to 
the  seat  of  the  calculus,  the  opening  will  be 
made  on  the  posterior,  middle  or  anterior  third 
of  this  line. 

The  x-ray  is  a  valuable  method  for  determining 
the  exact  locality  of  a  stone  in  the  ureter.  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  use  it  in  any 
of  my  own  cases,  as  it  was  not  in  use  or  available 
at  the  time  I  saw  them.  I  have  used  it  with 
good  effect  in  the  diagnosis  of  kidney  stones  and 
have  seen  it  give  good  results  in  the  locaUzation 
of  ureter  stones  in  the  practice  of  other  surgeons. 
Most  of  my  cases  occurred  also  before  the  per- 
fection of  the  cystoscope  made  it  an  available 
aid  in  diagnosis.  Its  value  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated, and  while  I  now  constantly  use  it  in  sus- 
picious cases,  I  have  not  yet  had  the  good  fortune 
to  locate  a  ureter  stone  by  its  aid. 

THE  CASES  OF  RENAL  AND  URETERAL  CALCULI  AT 

THE  BOSTON  CTTT  HOSPITAL. 

BT  roBN  H.  cuNinNaaAif,  n.,  h.d.,  boston. 

The  following  series  of  cases  of  renal  and  ure- 
teral calculi  which  I  have  collected  from  the 
records  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  with  the 
kind  aid  of  Dr.  Z.  B.  Adams,  includes  certain 
information  regarding  the  etiology,  symptoms, 
physical    examination,    methods    of    diagnosis. 


operation  and,  in  part,  the  subsequent  course  of 
the  cases. 

Although  it  is  appreciated  that  the  true  object 
of  such  a  collection  of  cases  is  essentially  to  con- 
tribute information  about  the  ultimate  result 
of  operation,  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain 
this  information  in  more  than  about  one  half 
of  the  cases.  There  remains,  however,  consider- 
able of  value  in  the  close  correlation  of  the  symp- 
toms and  the  physical  evidences  which  may  serve 
some  piu'pose  to  those  not  entirely  familiar  with 
this  type  of  case. 

Number  of  cases:  There  were  forty-eight  cases 
of  renal  calculus,  nineteen  of  which  were  operated 
upon,  and  but  one  case  of  ureteral  calculus  which 
also  came  to  operation. 

The  renal  cases  not  operated  upon  had  either 
passed  gravel  or  stones  and  presented  physical 
evidence  of  calculi  in  the  kidney,  or  the  diagnosis 
was  made  upon  a  rather  typical  history,  confirmed 
by  physical  examination. 

Age:  The  age  of  the  patients  varied  from  six 
to  sixty-five  years  with  an  average  age  of  thirty- 
three  and  one-half  years,  which  average  age  is 
in  accord  with  the  ordinary  statistical  age. 

Sex:  It  is  generally  stated  by  authorities  that 
a  slight  majority  of  cases  of  renal  calculus  occur 
in  inales.  In  tlus  small  scries  it  is  more  striking, 
thirty-seven  occurring  in  males  and  eleven  in 
females.  This  decided  difference  has  been  ex- 
plained by  some  upon  the  grounds  that  a  renal 
calculus  which  has  entered  the  bladder  of  a  female 
can  escape  through  the  short  distensible  urethra 
more  easily  than  in  the  male. 

Tuffier  in  a  series  of  203  cases  showed  the  two 
sexes  to  be  almost  equally  affected;  94  being 
males  and  109  females. 

Morris  in  96  operations  for  renal  calculus  shows 
35  females  and  61  males. 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  of  our  small 
series  with  these  larger  ones  that  our  proportion 
of  males  is  exceptionally  large. 

Side  affected:  In  46  cases  the  stone  was  uni- 
lateral; 33  occurring  on  the  right  side  and  13  on 
the  left  side,  and  in  2  cases  it  was  probably  in- 
lateral. 

This  differs  considerably  from  the  statistics 
of  Morris  who,  in  a  collection  of  203  cases,  showed 
the  right  kidney  involved  in  86  instances  and  the 
left  in  82;  both  kidnejrs  being  affected  in  9,  the 
location  in  26  not  being  stated. 

Chemical  composition  of  the  stone:  Of  the  19 
cases  in  which  operation  was  done,  the  analysis 
of  the  stone  showed  the  following  composition: 
Uric  acid,  3  (possibly  mixed  stones);  calcium 
oxalate,  1;  uric  acid  and  calcium  oxalate,  1; 
calcium  phosphate,  calcium  oxalate  and  triple 
phosphate,  1;  the  character  not  determined  in 
13. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  uric  acid  stone  oc- 
curred in  the  younger  patients,  the  oldest  being 
twenty-six  years  of  age. 

The  calcium  oxalate  and  the  mixed  stones  of 
uric  acid  and  calcium  oxalate  both  occurred  in 
males  which  is  usually  found  to  be  the  case.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  chemical  character  of 
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a  larger  number  of  the  cases  does  not  appear  in 
the  records. 

X-ray  examination:  This  valuable  means  of 
determining  the  presence  of  renal  stone  was 
employed  in  only  10  cases.  Stone  was  demon- 
strated in  7,  the  plate  being  negative  in  3  instances. 

In  the  7  cases  that  showed  a  stone  by  the  x-ray 
the  stone  was  found  at  operation.  The  chemical 
character  of  these  stones  was  as  follow^:  Uric 
acid,  2  (possibly  mixed  stones) ;  calcium  oxalate 
1 ;  calcium  phosphate,  calcum  oxalate  and  triple 
phosphate  1;  3  were  not  determined. 

The  three  cases  which  showed  no  calculus  by 
x-ray  were  operated  upon  and  in  two  cases  the 
stones  were  found. 

Symptoms:  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
there  are  many  cases  of  renal  calculi  which  cause 
no  renal  symptoms,  some  of  which  stones  are 
found  post  mortem.  There  are  others  which, 
without  previous  renal  symptoms,  produce  peri- 
nephritic  abscesses,,  and  renal  suppuration. 
The  larger  number  of  cases,  however,  present 
lumbar  pain,  tenderness,  hematuria  and  pjoiria. 
This  series  of  cases  naturally  include  only  those 
of  the  two  latter  classes. 

Pain:  Pain  was  absent  in  7  cases.  Character- 
istic unilateral  renal  colic  occurred  in  26  cases. 
The  pain  radiated  to  the  testicle  in  nearly  all; 
next  in  frequency  to  the  groin  and  thigh;  occa- 
sionally to  the  glans  penis  and  in  a  few  cases  to 
the  epigastrium.  Most  were  accompanied  by 
profuse  perspiration  and  indefinite  rigors,  while 
nausea  and  vomiting  is  noted  so  often  as  to  be 
considered  constant.  Nocturnal  exacerbations 
are  not  noted  in  the  records. 

Fixed  lumbar  pain  -vraa  present  between  the 
attacira  in  the  cases  presenting  typical  renal 
colic  and  in  13  in  which  colic  was  absent.  This 
occurred  bilaterally  in  2  cases.  The  severity 
of  the  lumbar  pain  varied  from  an  indefinite 
ache  to  a  dull  gnawing  pain  of  marked  degree. 

Tenderness:  In  all  of  the  cases  bimanual  exam- 
ination of  the  affected  kidney  allowed  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  tenderness,  more  marked,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  loin,  and  often  extending  along  the 
course  of  the  ureter. 

The  interesting  percussion  test  of  Mr.  Lloyd, 
that  is,  striking  a  sharp  and  decisive  percussion 
blow  over  the  kidney  in  the  loin,  which,  when 
•  stone  is  present,  usu^ly  produces  an  acute  stab- 
bing pain,  is  not  noted  in  the  records. 

Tumor:  A  palpable  kidney  tumor  was  present 
in  5  cases,  4  of  these  were  shown  at  operation 
to  be  enlarged  by  renal  and  perirenal  suppu- 
ration. The  remaining  case  from  extensive 
cystic  degeneration. 

Transitory  tumor:  This  occurred  in  2  of  the 
cases  presenting  Dittel's  crises,  which  cases  were 
observed  by  the  writer  while  serving  as  house 
surgeon. 

Frequency  of  micturition:  This  was  present  in 
24  cases  and  in  the  larger  number  of  these  was 
noted  as  occurring  more  frequently  in  the  day 
than  in  the  night. 

Such  frequency  is  generally  considered  as  a 
reno-vesicle  reflex,  transnutted  by  the  nerves, 


blood  vessels  and  visceral  coats  of  the  ureter 
to  the  bladder,  which  structures  are  directly 
continuous. 

Hematuria:  In  22  cases  there  were  repeated 
intermittent  attacks  of  macroscopic  hematuria, 
and  in  some  of  the  cases  the  record  states  that 
the  hematuria  occurred  with  or  after  an  attack 
of  renal  coUc.  Where  the  character  of  the  hema- 
turia is  noted  it  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  nuld 
degree.  It  is  not  noted  that  the  hematuria  has 
taken  place  after  unusual  exercise,  as  is  usually 
the  case.  In  all  the  cases  microscopic  blood  of 
a  normal  or  abnormal  character  and  in  varying 
amounts  has  been  noted. 

Pyuria:  Gross  pus  is  not  noted  as  appearing 
in  any  of  the  cases  except  that  one  in  which 
there  was  an  accompanying  cystitis.  In  39  of 
the  cases  microscopic  pus  in  varying  degree  was 
present  and  in  9  instances  it  was  absent. 

Miscellaneous  points  of  interest:  None  of  the 
patients  presented,  as  far  as  the  records  show, 
any  co-existing  evidence  of  gout.  Fourteen 
of  the  patients  had  passed  calcuU  or  gravel  pre- 
vious to  entering  the  hospital.  In  3  of  the 
operated  cases  there  was  more  than  one  cal- 
culus found.  The  chemical  character  of  the 
stones  in  2  of  these  cases  was  uric  acid,  which 
is  usually  the  case  with  multiple  calculi.  The 
character  of  the  stones  in  the  other  case  is  unde- 
termined. One  of  these  cases  of  multiple  cal- 
culi occurred  in  the  kidney  which  had  undergone 
cystic  degeneration,  and  in  the  other  two  cases 
renal  suppuration  was  present. 

The  largest  stone  weighed  5  oz.  and  was  one 
of  the  earliest  cases  operated. 

Renal  suppuration  waa  present  in  6  of  the 
operated  cases.  The  cystoscope  was  used  in  only 
one  case  and  the  examination  proved  n^ative. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  valuable  a  means  of 
diagnosis  has  been  so  little  employed. 

The  segregator  was  employed  in  one  case  and 
furnished  valuable  evidence  regarding  the  fune- 
tional  capability  of  the  unaffected  kidney. 

Operations:  Nineteen  cases  were  operated  witii 
three   deaths.    The   lumbar   incision    was    eni- 

f)loyed  alone  in  17  cases.  In  2  an  exploratoiy 
aparotomy  was  performed  as  a  preliminanr 
measure.  The  abdominal  incision  was  then 
closed  and  the  operation  completed  through  the 
lumbar  route. 

Fatal  cases:  In  one  of  the  3  fatal  cases  the 
patient  was  a  man  of  fifty-three  years  and  in  a 
very  poor  condition  at  the  time  of  operation. 
Death  was  due  to  shock  witUn  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  second  was  a  man  of  thirty-four  years  of 
age  with  pyonephrosis,  and  pylonephritis,  the 
kidney  tissue  being  extensively  destroyed.  Sup- 
puration continued  for  foiu:  months  after  opera- 
tion. Nephrectomy  was  then  done;  death 
ensued. 

The  third  case  was  a  man  of  forty-four  years. 
The  stone  was  successfully  removed,  and  the 
wound  in  the  kidney  was  closed  by  mattress 
suture.  Ten  days  later  there  was  evidence  of 
hemorrhage  into  the  bladder  and  the  pulae  rase 
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steadily.  A  secondary  operation  was  performed. 
Nephrectomy  was  done  to  stop  the  hemorrhage. 
The  patient  did  not  ra]ly  from  the  operation  and 
died. 

Course  of  the  cases  until  discharged  from  the 
hospital:  The  longest  stay  in  the  hospital  was  four 
months,  the  shortest  time  seventeen  days;  the 
average  time  twenty-eight  days.  Three  patients 
were  discharged  with  small  sinuses;  two  of  which 
subsequently  healed.  The  remaining  cases  were 
healed  at  the  time  of  discharge. 

Svbsequentresidts:  Subsequent  observations  of 
the  cases  were  only  to  be  obtained  in  a  very  small 
number,  all  of  them  being  cases  in  which  operation 
was  done.    The  number  is  7. 

(1)  A  renal  fistula  persisted  during  the  pa- 
tient's life,  otherwise  the  patient  was  in  good 
health  and  comfort,and  lived  more  than  twenty 
years  after  operation. 

(2)  The  patient  lived  for  three  years  after 
operation.  Until  a  short  time  before  death, 
was  in  a  good  condition  and  in  comfort.  Death 
was  beUeved  to  be  due  to  presence  of  calculus 
in  the  other  kidney. 

(3)  Patient  known  to  be  in  good  health  and 
without  recurrence  of  former  symptoms  at  the 
end  of  two  years  after  operation. 

(4)  Patient  known  to  be  in  good  health  and 
without  recurrence  of  former  symptoms  at  the 
end  of  two  years  after  operation. 

(6)  Renal  fistulse  persisted  for  eight  months 
and  then  closed;  the  patient's  condition  was 
excellent  at  the  end  of  one  year  after  operation. 
No  recurrence  of  symptoms  up  to  that  time. 

(6)  Patient  in  good  health  and  without  recur- 
rence nine  months  after  operation. 

(7)  In  good  health  and  without  recurrence 
six  months  after  operation. 

Of  the  cases  not  operated  upon  nothing  is 
known  except  that  twelve  of  them  were  admitted 
to  the  hospital  more  than  once  with  symptoms 
referable  to  renal  calculus. 

There  are  two  operative  cases  of  special  his- 
torical interest.  One  because  it  was  the  first 
case  in  which  nephro-lithotomy  was  performed 
with  definite  intention  beforehand,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware.  This  operation  was  done  by  the 
late  Dr.  William  Ingalls  then  a  member  of  the 
surgical  staff,  in  1873,  Oct.  8.  Dr.  Ingalls  did 
not  report  the  case  publicly  until  1882,  March  5, 
when  he'  read  it  before  one  of  the  societies  here. 
It  was  published  some  time  later  in  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Subgical  Journal,  vol.  cxi,  pp. 
483  to  492.  The  stone  weighed  10  dr.  and  4  gr. 
The  patient  recovered  and  Uved  for  more  than 
twenty  years  afterwards  in  comfort  and  good 
health,  though  she  had  a  renal  fistula  which  per- 
sisted always.  The  delay  to  publish  this  case  gave 
to  Mr.  Morris  the  right  to  claim  to  have  ori- 
ginated the  operation  of  nephro-lithotomy  in  1882 
after  doing  it  for  the  first  time  in  1881. 

The  second  case  was  one  of  Dr.  George  W.  Gay's 
which  is  of  interest  as  being  one  of  the  very 
early,  if  not  the  first  case  in  which  stone  of  such 
large  size  was  successfully  removed.  The  stone 
weighed  5  oz.    The  patient  made  a  good  recovery 


and  lived  in  comfort  for  the  greater  part  of  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  died  having 
shown  for  a  short  time  previous,  symptoms 
indicating  the  presence  of  calculus  in  the  other 
kidney. 

The  case  of  ureteral  calcultis,  operated  upon 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  Blake,  has  been  reported  in  detail 
in  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surqical  Journal, 
vol.  cli,  No.  17,  pp.  463,  464,  1904.  A  summary 
of  the  case  is  as  follows: 

The  patient  from  whom  the  calculus  was  taken  was 
in  the  uty  Hospital  for  a  few  days,  but  was  operated 
on  at  his  own  home.  The  x-ray  showed  a  shadow  cor- 
sponding  in  size  and  position  to  the  calculus. 

The  patient  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  had  been 
operated  on  twice  before  this  calculus  was  removed. 
In  1898,  Keyes  of  New  York  removed  two  small  calculi 
from  the  pelvis  of  his  left  kidney,  and  on  Feb.  28, 1903, 
Dr.  Blake  opened  a  very  large  nephritic  abscess.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  since  1884,  when  the  patient  was  eleven 
years  old,  there  had  been  constantly  some  pus  in  the 
urine,  and  more  or  less  pain  in  the  back.  After  incision 
in  February,  1903,  the  kidney  was  drained  throu^  the 
back.  In  July  of  the  same  year  pain  in  the  left  lower 
abdomen  appeared,  and  gradually  increased,  with 
flexion  of  the  left  thigh.  In  December  a  resistant  mass 
could  be  felt  at  a  point  a  little  below  and  one  and  a  half 
inches  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus.  Dec.  24, 1903,  this 
calculus  was  removed  by  the  retro-peritoneal  route. 
There  was  considerable  pus  about  the  calculus,  which 
had  apparently  partly  ulcerated  through  the  meter, 
and  was  in  part  embedded  in  the  psoas  muscle.  Fain 
and  flexion  of  the  thigh  were  rebeved.  The  patient 
died  two  weeks  later  with  symptoms  of  peritonitis. 
Vomiting,  which  had  commenced  two  weeks  before 
this  last  operation,  continued  and  increased.  There 
was  no  calculus  in  the  bladder. 

RESULTS  OF  CASES  OPERATED  UPON  FOR  STONE  IN 
THE  KIDNEY.     MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPI- 
TAL FROM  1897  TO  1904,  INCLUSIVE. 

BT  atlOH  CABOT,  M.O.,  BOSTON. 

Although  it  is  annoimced  that  I  am  to  deal 
to-night  with  the  results  of  the  cases  of  stone  in 
the  kidney,  at  the  Massachusetts  Hospital,  it 
does  not  clearly  appear  exactly  what  results  are 
intended.  If  we  inquire  only  what  proportion 
of  them  were  permanently  cured,  there  is  but 
little  to  say,  for  surgery  is  unable  to  influence 
most  of  the  causes  which  result  in  stone  forma- 
tion and  therefore  operation  can  deal  only  with 
stones  which  have  formed,  and  must  leave  to 
medicine  their  prevention.  It  is  not  within 
the  province  of  surgery,  and  surgery  cannot 
be  held  accountable  for  those  cases  in  which 
further  trouble  occurs,  whether  in  the  same  or 
in  the  other  kidney.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed 
best  to  examine  the  cases  which  are  here  collected, 
with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  certain  symp- 
toms, and  only  incidentally  deal  with  the  per- 
manency of  results  and  with  the  death-rate. 

Of  the  cases  of  probable  renal  calculus  which 
have  been  in  the  hospital  during  the  above  period, 
only  a  little  more  than  half  are  available  for  our 
purposes  because  some  doubt  has  existed  in  re- 
gard to  the  diagnosis.  I  have  chosen  to  deal 
only  with  those  cases  in  which  the  presence  of 
renal  calculxis  was  demonstrated  either  by  opera- 
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tion,  by  the  prompt  passage  of  a  stone,  or  by 
autopsy  —  in  short,  only  those  cases  in  which 
no  possible  doubt  could  exist.  In  this  way  the 
number  has  been  limited  to  26  cases,  all  of  which 
have  been  treated  by  operation. 

Age:  Renal  calculus  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
disease  of  middle  life  —  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
middle  portion  of  life  —  and  this  view  is  borne 
out  by  these  cases,  which  show  an  average  age  of 
thirty,  the  extremes  being  fifteen  years  and  fifty- 
four  years. 

Sex:  From  a  large  series  of  cases  collected  by 
French  observers  it  was  concluded  that  both 
sexes  were  equally  liable.  Mr.  Henry  Morris, 
in  the  cases  which  he  collected,  foimd  the  pro- 
portion of  males  slightly  greater  than  that  of 
females,  but  in  his  own  personal  experience  found 
the  proportion  of  males  to  females  61  to  35.  In 
this  small  series  the  proportion  of  males  is. even 
larger,  being  18  to  8. 

Kidney  most  frequency  affected:  It  is  generally 
stated,  and  is  borne  out  by  large  statistics,  that 
one  kidney  is  not  notably  more- often  affected 
than  the  other,  but  in  this  series  stone  was  found 
15  times  in  the  right  kidney,  7  times  in  the  left. 
Albarran  found  both  kidneys  affected  in  nearly 
50%  of  a  series  of  cases  coming  to  autopsy,  but 
thffi,  as  pointed  out  by  Morris,  does  not  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  cases  as  seen  clinically,  and  is 
probably  greatly  in  excess  of  the  facts.  The 
latter  authority  puts  the  proportion  at  10%,  and 
the  fact  that  stone  was  found  in  both  kidneys  in 
4  cases  of  our  series,  tends  to  support  his  con- 
tention. 

Hematuria:  We  shall  hold  hematuria  to  mean 
bleeding  in  sufficient  amount  to  be  noticed  as 
such,  either  by  the  patient  or  his  attendant. 
Though  by  no  means  an  imcommon  symptom,  it 
is  frequently  absent,  and  in  this  series  was  present 
in  about  one  third  (9)  of  the  cases.  On  the 
other  hand  blood  in  microscopic  quantities  was 
present  in  all  the  cases  except  those  in  which  the 
urine  was  extremely  purulent,  and  is  probably 
present  in  the  vast  majority  of  all  cases. 

Pain:  Pain  of  considerable  amount  was  present 
in  all  cases  and  was  the  chief  symptom  for  which 
relief  was  sought.  It  is,  however,  notable  that 
in  at  least  two  cases  the  pain  was  a  recent  symp- 
tom, while  the  size  of  the  calculi  found  at  opera- 
tion was  conclusive  evidence  that  they  had  existed 
for  a  much  longer  time.  This  but  serves  to  recall 
the  well-known  fact  that  calculi  may  exist  in  the 
kidney  for  years  without  causing  symptoms. 
Pain  of  a  radiating  character,  particularly  the 
type  commonly  referred  to  as  renal  colic,  was 
present  in  less  than  half  the  cases  (11),  and  is, 
therefore,  a  symptom  the  absence  of  which  is 
far  less  important  than  its  pressure. 

Passage  of  stone,  or  gravd:  A  small  stone,  or 
gravel,  in  considerable  quantities,  was  passed  in 
10  cases,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  3 
cases  severe  colics  had  occurred  without  the 
passage  of  stone  at  any  time,  and  in  2  cases 
stones  were  passed  without  any  pain  which 
could  properly  be  called  colic. 

Tumor:   The  term  tumor  will  not  be  held  to 


cover  palpable  kidneys,  but  only  those  cases  in 
which  the  kidney  was  thought  to  be  enlai^ged. 
Limited  in  this  way,  tumor  was  present  in  5  cases 
and  of  these  6,  3  ended  fatally,  a  fact  which  we 
shall  notice  more  in  detail  later. 

X-ray:  While  it  is  hardly  within  mj'  province 
to  speak  of  the  value  of  the  x-ray  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  this  condition,  I  shall  note  what  it  las 
done  in  these  cases.  Radiographs  were  taken 
in  15  of  the  cases  and  were  positive  in  13.  The 
plate  was  negative  in  one  case,  in  which  a  stone 
was  subsequently  found,  and  the  failure  may 
perhaps  have  been  due  to  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  inspissated  pus  which  surrounded  the 
concretion.  In  one  case  the  kidney  was  negative 
by  the  x-ray  and  negative  at  operation,  the  stone 
being  found  in  the  lueter.  In  one  case  the  plate 
was  doubtful.  In  all  15  cases  stone  was  found. 
In  3  cases  the  plate  showed  stone;  none  was  found 
at  operation,  but  the  prompt  passage  of  a  cal- 
culus, with  relief  of  symptoms,  showed  that  the 
plate  was  probably  accurate.  In  short,  as  far 
as  this  small  series  goes,  it  clearly  demonstrates 
the  value  of  this  method  of  diagnosis. 

Duration  of  symptoms:  Examination  of  the 
time  during  which  many  of  these  patients  had 
been  having  symptoms  directly  referable  to  the 
kidney,  makes  it  clear  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  this  commvmity  is  by  no  means  inclined 
to  advise  operation  at  an  early  date.  The  aver- 
age diu^tion  of  symptoms  before  the  patients 
sought,  or  were  advised  to  try,  surgical  treatment 
was  six  and  one-half  years  —  the  longest  period 
being  twenty-four  years ;  the  shortest,  six  months. 
To  this  lack  of  promptness  in  advising  surgical 
treatment  may  perhaps  be  due  the  not  particu- 
larly favorable  showing  as  regards  mortality. 

Operative  treatment:  The  operations  which 
have  been  done  in  this  series  of  cases  are,  nephro- 
and  uretero-lithotomy,  and  nephrectomy.  The 
cases  of  nephrectomy  may  be  rapidly  disposed 
of.  They  are  3  in  number;  were  done  upon 
kidneys  largely  destroyed  and  containing  large 
calculi;  and  were  all  followed  by  complete  and, 
to  date,  permanent  recovery.  Nephrotomy 
was  done  27  times,  upon  21  patients,  with  4 
deaths.  Ureterolithotomy  was  done  once,  with 
one  death.  In  the  27  nephrotomies  stone  was 
found,  and  removed  in  21.  In  6  cases  stone  was 
not  found  at  operation,  but  in  4  it  was  passed 
a  few  days  after  operation,  and  the  patients  have 
since  been  well.  Two  patients  have  continued 
to  have  stones  form  and  pass,  apparently  un- 
affected by  the  operation.  In  one  case  the  stone 
was  found  at  a  subsequent  operation  and  was 
presumably  present  at  the  first. 

In  passing  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  in 
2  cases  a  radical  error  of  diagnosis  was  made 
and  the  patient  operated  upon  for  appendicitis 
by  the  removal  of  an  apparently  normal  appendix. 

One  of  these  patients  passed  the  csJculus.  a 
few  days  later  and  recovered.  The  other  died 
of  uremia  and  at  autopsy  the  pelvis  of  the  ri^t 
kidney  was  found  filled  with  calculi. 

Causes  of  death:  In  this  series  of  26  cases, 
with  33  operations,  there  have  been  6  deaths, 
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and  a  somewhat  closer  examination  of  these  6 
cases  will  be  of  interest.  Three  of  the  patients 
had  large  tumors,  which  in  2  cases  had  existed 
for  years. 

In  these  two  extensive  suppuration  had  taken 
place,  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kidney 
and  forming  subdiaphragmatic  abscesses,  which 
in  one  case  perforated  both  the  diaphragm  and 
the  bowel.  In  both  cases  death  occurred  from 
chronic  sepsis  rather  than  from  any  operation 
upon  the  kidney.  The  remaining  case  with  tumor 
had  large  calculi  in  both  kidneys  and  succumbed 
after  a  third  operation  because  the  amount  of 
kidney  substance  was  so  far  reduced  as  to  be 
unable  to  do  its  work. 

It  is  to  these  three  cases  that  I  particularly 
wish  to  draw  attention  as,  had  the  diagnosis  been 
made  at  an  earlier  date,  and  resort  been  had  to 
surgery,  the  chance  of  a  fatal  issue  would  have 
been  much  lessened.  The  mortality  in  these 
cases  must  be  lessened,  not  by  the  hospital  sur- 
geon, but  by  those  from  whom  the  hospital 
surgeon  draws  his  cases.  Of  the  remaining  3 
cases,  2  died  of  uremia  —  one  upon  the  eighth 
day  following  an  apparently  successful  uretero- 
lithotomy; the  other  upon  the  sixth  day  follow- 
ing the  removal  of  a  normal  appendix;  the 
remaining  case  died  upon  the  eighth  day,  as  the 
result  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  which  is  to-day 
a  rare  complication. 

While  in  no  way  wishing  to  shirk  responsibility 
for  these  six  deaths,  I  do  wish  to  call  attention 
sharply  to  the  fact  that  three  of  them  might 
perhaps  have  been  prevented  and  were  not  di- 
rectly due  to  operations  upon  the  kidney. 

Permanency  of  reardts:  Of  the  20  cases  which 
survived  the  operation,  13  have  either  been  seen, 
or  have  been  commimicated  with,  recently.  Of 
these  13,  10  have  been  entirely  relieved  and  are 
well  to  date.  With  the  remaining  three  the  situ- 
ation is  as  follows :  One  was  a  case  of  large  double 
calculi,  in  which  two  operations  were  done,  sepa- 
rated by  an  interval  of  a  few  months.  He  has 
been  entirely  relieved  of  pain,  from  which  he 
suffered  for  years,  but  still  continues  to  have  a 
purulent  urine  and  occasional  attacks  of  irri- 
tability of  the  bladder.  One  still  has  pain,  re- 
ferred to  the  bladder  and  prostate,  for  which  no 
cause  has  been  found.  There  has  been  no  recur- 
rence of  pain  nor  bleeding  from  the  kidney.  One 
continues  to  have  pain  in  the  kidney  and  pass 
gravel  at  irregular  intervals,  as  before  operation. 

I  would  say  in  closing  that  this  method  of  pre- 
senting the  cases,  while  calculated,  perhaps,  to 
open  the  subject  thoroughly  for  discussion,  is  yet 
one  which  presents  the  cases  in  their  worst  pos- 
sible light.  All  failures  have  been  thoroughly 
exposed,  the  deaths  and  causes  of  death  have 
been  given  undue  prominence,  and  nothing  has 
been  said  in  regard  to  the  many  cases  in  which 
brilliant  operations  have  been  followed  by  equally 
brilliant  recoveries.  It  seeins,  therefore,  due  to 
the  gentlemen  whose  cases  I  have  thus  ruthlessly 
exposed,  to  suggest  that  their  successes  are  so 
well  known  that  they  can  afford  to  have  their 
failures  thus  thoroughly  aired. 


NOTES  ON  OPERATIONS  FOR  RENAL  AND  UBETKBAL 
STONE. 
•T  PAVI.  THOWfDDCa,  uj>.,  BoaroN. 

These  remarks  will  confine  themselves  to  a 
brief  consideriition  of  a  few  points  connected 
with  the  operative  treatment  of  renal  and  ure- 
teral stone. 

Autopsy  records  show  that  a  small  number 
of  renal  stones,  entirely  unsuspected  during  life, 
are  found  upon  the  autopsy  table.  Doubtless 
some  of  these  would  have  demonstrated  slight 
symptoms  of  vesical  irritability  and  soon  if 
closely  investigated,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
many  of  these  patients  pass  through  their -lives 
with  no  appreciable  harm  accruing  from  the 
presence  of  the  stones.  The  x-ray  occasionally 
demonstrates  a  previously  unsuspected  stone 
in  similar  faatiion.  Such  stones  may  be  per- 
fectly well  let  alone  until  they  give  rise  to  symp- 
toms indicating  that  their  presence  is  becoming 
a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  kidney  or  of  the 
individual.  This  stone  (1)  must  have  existed 
for  many  years  before  its  presence  was  suspected. 
It  finally,  with  the  aid  of  an  acquired  infection, 
gave  rise  to  an  acute  abscess  which  demanded 
an  immediate  operation  at  which  the  stone  was 
first  demonstrated.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks 
before  that  operation  that  an  eminent  consultant 
told  this  patient  he  must  be  very  careful  to  follow 
out  his  instructions,  medicinal,  dietetic,  etc., 
or  he  might  develop  a  stone.  Had  this  patient 
been  suspected  of  renal  stone  because  of  his  re- 
fiex  bladder  symptoms  and  because  of  the  occa- 
sional cast  in  his  urine,  he  might  have  been 
x-rayed  and  this  stone  demonstrated. 

When  operations  for  stone  are  contemplated 
the  surgeon  should  always  approach  the  case 
with  the  intention  of  fully  investigating  the  kidney 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  ureter.  This  usually 
means  the  delivery  of  the  kidney  out  upon  the 
loin,  its  palpation  and,  if  necessary,  its  complete 
splitting  for  purposes  of  examination.  Such 
renal  incisions,  however,  bleed  so  freely,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  lightly  embarked  upon,  and  if  on 
palpation  the  stone  can  be  felt  in  the  renal  sub- 
stance it  should  be  removed  through  as  small  and 
direct  an  opening  as  possible.  This  stone  (2) 
lay  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney  in 
such  a  way  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  feel  it.  Its  removal  was  only  possible  after 
the  kidney  had  been  spUt  by  an  incision  along 
its  convex  border,  like  the  incision  for  post-mor- 
tem examination.  If  such  an  incision  is  made 
the  two  halves  of  the  kidney  should  be  brought 
together  with  the  greatest  care  and  should  be 
held  in  apposition  either  by  a  couple  of  mattress 
sutures  passed  through  the  kidney  substance 
(as  well  as  by  the  stitches  along  the  convex 
border),  or  by  gauze  packing  placed  outside  the 
organ  and  so  arranged  as  to  press  the  sj^t  halves 
together.  The  reader  has  lost  one  case  from  an 
omission  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  precautions, 
his  patient  dying  from  the  shock  of  a  nephrec- 
tomy made  inunediately  necessary,  two  days 
after  the  nephrotomy,  by  the  persistent  hemor- 
rhage into  the  bladder  which  followed  the  splitting 
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of  the  kidney  and  the  removal  of  the  stone.  Such  a 
splitting  of  the  kidney,  without  the  previous  deliv- 
ery of  the  organ  upon  the  loin,  the  reader  regards 
as  a  hazardous  and,  inmost  cases,  an  unjustifiable 
procedure.  If,  on  approaching  the  kidney, 
stones  of  such  size  as  either  of  these  (1  and  3) 
are  found,  the  question  of  nephrotomy  versus 
nephrectomy  at  once  arises.  In  this  case,  for 
instance  (3),  the  stone  was  so  large  that  there 
was  practically  no  renal  tissue  left,  but  the  case 
was  an  emergency  operation  with  no  previous 
x-ray  to  indicate  the  possible  size  of  the  stone, 
and  by  the  time  the  true  facts  were  ascertained 
during  the  operation,  and  the  stone  delivered, 
the  patient's  condition  was  such  that  a  nephrec- 
tomy did  not  seem  a  safe  risk  to  take  at  the 
moment.  Had  the  x-ray  given  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  size  of  the  stone,  a  nephrectomy  with 
the  stone  untouched  would  have  been  the  simpler 
procedure. 

Stones  which  pass  along  into  the  ureter  are 
usually  arrested  either  in  the  first  inch  of  the 
ureter  close  to  the  pelvic  outlet  or  else  they  pass 
along  to  the  next  point  of  narrowing,  where  the 
ureter  crosses  the  big  iliac  vessels.  This  stone 
(4)  was  such  a  one  and  was  found  acting  as  a  ball 
valve  at  the  outlet  of  the  renal  pelvis.  It  was 
easily  removed  through  an  incision  into  the  renal 
pelvis  from  behind.  Stones  in  this  location 
usually  present  little  difficulty  of  removal  and 
such  stones  probably  represent  nearly  one  half 
of  all  ureteral  stones  found  at  operation.  Of 
Morris's  44  cases,  19  were  found  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  ureter,  15  at  the  vesical  extrem- 
ity, and  the  rest  near  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

Stones  at  the  vesical  end  of  the  ureter  have 
been  attacked  in  a  variety  of  wajrs.  Crawford ' 
advocates  digital  dilatation  through  the  supra- 
pubic opening,  and  in  one  case,  after  an  hour's 
work,  succeeded  in  dilating  the  ureteral  orifice 
with  his  finger  tip  enough  to  liberate  a  stone 
1|  inches  in  diameter,  and  he  did  this  without 
lacerating  the  bladder  membrane.  /The  vaginal 
route  has  long  been  used  as  a  means  of  approach 
for  such  stones  and  Garceau*  has  recently  re- 
ported a  most  interesting  case  in  which  the  dis- 
tance between  the  vagina  and  the  stone  in  the 
ureter  was  a  little  too  great  to  allow  it  to  be  cut 
down  upon  with  safety.  He  therefore  opened 
the  anterior  cul-de-sac,  pushed  back  the  peri- 
toneum between  the  bladder  and  the  ureters  and 
caught  the  stone  with  the  crooked  tip  of  his 
finger  so  forcing  it  down  that  it  could  easily  be 
removed  through  a  small  incision.  Witherspoon  ^ 
has  recently  described  an  operation  for  reaching 
this  lower  end  of  the  ureter  by  an  extra-peritone^ 
route  through  a  4-inch  incision  over  the  lower 
end  of  the  rectus  muscle  beginning  at  its  insertion 
over  the  pubes  and  extending  upwards  parallel 
to  its  fibers.  Stones  at  the  ureteral  orifice  have 
also  been  removed  through  a  dilated  urethra  in 
the  female,  and  occasionally  such  stones  have 
been  removed  through  the  male  urethra,  under 

*  American  Medicine,  Deo.  3,  1904. 

■  Boston  Medical  and  Scboicai.  Journal,  April  21, 1904. 
'  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal  and  Pbiladdphia  Medical  Journal,  May 
21,  1904. 


guidance  of  the  eye,  with  the  aid  of  an  operating 
cystoscope. 

The  third  situation  where  ureteral  stones  are 
sometimes  fovmd  is  at  or  near  the  pelvic  brim 
where  the  ureter  crosses  the  iliac  vessels.  From 
this  region  stones  have  been  approached  and  re- 
moved through  the  rectum  by  the  perineal  route, 
by  the  Kraske  sacral  route  as  suggested  by  A.  T. 
Cabot,  or  in  similar  fashion,  through  an  incision 
parallel  with  the  sacral  spines  and  two  inches 
from  the  median  line,  as  suggested  by  Morris. 
Stones  at  this  point  have  been  removed  through 
the  abdomen  and  also  through  the  vagina.  In 
Garceau 's  case  already  quoted  the  stone  was 
probably  about  as  near  the  pelvic  brim  as  it  was 
near  the  ureteral  orifice.  The  extra-peritoneal, 
iliac  route,  through  an  incision  a  little  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  -still  seems  to  have  the  call 
and  to  find  favor  with  most  surgeons. 

The  reader  makes  no  apology  for  presenting 
remarks  of  this  fragmentary  character  because, 
although  some  of  the  fragments  have  little  con- 
nection with  some  others,  all  have  been  forced 
upon  his  attention,  pleasantly  or  otherwise,  in 
the  course  of  his  own  work. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OP  RENAL  AND  UKETEHAL  CALCnU- 

BT  BKHJAKIN  TBHNKT,  M.D.,  BOBTOM. 

The  frequency  with  which  stone  is  found  in 
the  kidney  and  ureter  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. One  gentleman  '  estimates  that  in  over 
2,000  autopsies  made  while  acting  as  coroner's 
physician  he  had  found  stones  of  variable  siie 
in  about  50%  of  the  cases. 

I  have  gone  through  the  autopsy  records  of 
the  Boston  City  Hospital  and  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  since  1896.  These  records 
included  3,807  autopsies  on  both  sexes  and  on  all 
ages.  I  found  16  recorded  cases  where  a  stone 
was  found  in  the  kidney  and  8  where  stone  was 
found  in  the  ureter.  By  way  of  comparison  I 
gathered  the  records  of  gallstones  from  the  same 
Ust  and  found  there  were  146  cases.  Counting 
the  autopsies  where  stone  was  found  in  both 
kidney  and  ureter  as  a  single  case,  there  were  21 
individuals  with  renal  or  ureteral  calculus  as 
compared  with  146  individuals  with  gallstones. 
Among  these  individuals  then,  gallstones  were 
nearly  seven  times  as  numerous  as  renal  and 
ureteral  calculi. 

During  the  same  period  I  find  from  the  annual 
reports  that  there  were  in  the  surgical  beds  of 
these  two  institutions  489  cases  of  gallstones  as 
compared  with  109  cases  of  renal  and  ureteral 
calculus,  not  quite  five  to  one.  If  any  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  these  figures  it  is  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  renal  calculi  caused  symptoms 
requiring  surgical  interference  than  of  the  gall- 
stones. 

The  question  of  sex  plays  little  part  in  the 
diagnosis  as  the  frequency  does  not  greatly  differ 
in  the  two  sexes.  In  203  operations  Tuflfer 
found  94  men  and  109  women.  In  200  cases 
Morris  found  124  men  and  76  women,  and  in  132 
cases  of  ureteral  calculus  I  found  58  inen  and  74 

*  Boston  Mbdicai.  and  Scboical  Jouknal,  Feb.  16, 1S05.  p  US. 
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women,  making  a  total  of  276  males  as  compared 
with  259  females  in  a  total  of  535  cases.  These 
stones  may  be  found  at  all  ages,  but  according 
to  Morris's  figures  and  the  list  of  ureteral  calculi 
before  referred  to,  they  are  most  numerous 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty. 

We  can  separate  patiente  into  two  groups,  the 
first  suffering  acutely  and  probably  in  bed  or 
desiring  to  go  there.  The  second  conscious  of 
greater  or  less  pain  in  one  side,  possibly  having 
had  one  or  more  acute  attacks  a  recurrence  of 
which  is  feared,  possibly  complaining  of  symp- 
toms of  a  general  character  and  more  or  less  sick, 
or  else  suffering  from  anuria. 

The  first  group  includes  two  classes,  one  suffer- 
ing from  the  passage  of  a  sharp  angled  concretion 
down  the  ureter,  and  the  other  from  an  increase 
of  pressure  within  the  kidney  or  ureter. 

A  typical  example  of  the  first  class,  to  quote 
Fuller's  •  excellent  description,  "  is  seized  with 
great  suddeness  by  a  sharp  cramping  pun  usually 
referred  to  the  loin  on  one  side,  sometimes  to  the 
groin,  occasionally  to  the  lateral  portion  of  the 
back,  at  times  to  the  middle  of  the  abdomen. 
It  is  characteristic  of  this  pain  to  radiate  down- 
wards along  the  course  of  the  ureter  to  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  perhaps  into  and  along  the  urethra, 
into  the  scrotum  or  testicle  or  labium.  Some- 
times there  is  retraction  of  the  testicle.  Less 
firequently  the  pain  radiates  into  the  gluteal  re- 
gion, down  the  back  of  the  thigh  into  the  calf  of 
the  leg  or  the  heel.  The  patient  is  bent  forward 
when  the  spasm  of  pain  seizes  him,  vomits,  may 
have  involuntary  discharge  from  bladder  or 
rectum,  or  there  may  be  retention  of  urine.  Fre- 
quent urination  with  tenesmus  of  the  bladder 
or  rectum  is  also  sometimes  seen." 

The  pain  is  often  agonizing  and  the  patient 
may  be  actually  delirious  for  hours.  This  type 
of  case  is  most  easy  to  recognize  as  the  symptoms 
are  quite  characteristic  in  location  and  the  urine 
usually  contains  blood  apparent  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  other  class  usually  has  a  sort  of  aura 
which  the  patient  learns  to  recognize.  This 
comes  on  while  the  patient  is  upright,  possibly 
while  suffering  some  jar  as  in  riding  or  dancing, 
or  exercising  in  some  other  way.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  restlessness,  of  disconifort,  and  then 
of  pain  in  one  side  which  may  go  on  to  produce 
vomiting,  fainting,  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
intestines  and  even  delirium,  followed  by  great 

fihysical  prostration.  The  pain  is  felt  in  the 
oin,  in  the  back,  along  the  ureter,  in  one  side  of 
the  bladder,  or  is  referred  to  the  abdomen  gener- 
ally. Here  the  urine  is  diminished  before  and 
during  the  attack  and  increased  after  it.  There 
may  be  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  character 
of  the  urine,  but  the  gradual  onset  and  increasing 
severity  of  the  symptoms  point  to  an  obstruction 
of  the  urinary  flow  which  may  be  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  calculus. 

If  the  symptoms  are  referred  to  the  left  side 
there  is  less  confusion  in  diagnosis  than  when  they 
are  on  the  right.-  The  presence  of  a  tumor  in 
the  region  of  the  kidney  may  point  to  the  presence 

•  Tatbook,  1900  ed. 


of  a  hydronephrosis  from  a  kink  in  the  ureter, 
to  stoppage  of  the  ureter  by  blood-clots  or  stone, 
to  a  pyelonephrosis  or  to  a  new  growth.  The 
absence  of  a  tumor  points  more  strongly  to  the 
presence  of  a  stone  in  the  kidney.  On  the  right 
side  the  diagnosis  is  still  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  symptoms  may  arise  from  the 
presence  of  a  stone  in  the  bile-ducts  or  appendi- 
ceal colic,  and  if  the  pain  is  located  vaguely  or 
near  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  any  of  the  causes  of  acute  intestinal 
obstruction,  or  by  the  presence  of  a  concretion 
in  the  pancreatic  duct.  If  the  patient  be  a  fe- 
male and  the  pain  be  referred  to  the  pelvic  region 
there  is  a  possibility  of  confusion  with  a  tubal 
pregnancy. 

In  these  acute  cases  examination  of  the  urine 
may  be  of  some  assistance  or  it  may  tell  us  abso- 
lutely nothing.  A  bloody  urine  may  be  passed 
by  a  patient  with  a  malignant  tumor,  with  a  sup- 
purating process  in  the  kidney  which  has  led  to 
a  hemorrhage,  with  a  kidney  which  bleeds  from 
some  little  imderstood  cause,  with  a  sharp  con- 
cretion in  the  ureter,  or  with  a  new  growth  in 
the  bladder.  A  purulent  urine  may  be  passed  by 
a  patient  with  a  suppurating  process  in  the  kidney 
either  primary  or  secondary  to  the  presence  of  a 
stone  in  the  kidney,  or  from  a  diseased  ureter, 
bladder  or  prostate.  A  scanty  luine  may  be  the 
result  of  great  physical  prostration,  of  any  of 
the  conditions  including  stone  which  block  the 
ureter,  or  of  the  small  quantity  of  fluid  taken 
previous  to  the  attack. 

The  temperature  is  usually  but  slightly  ele- 
vated, or  is  subnormal,  the  pulse  rapid  though 
varying  in  its  rapidity.  The  blood  count  may 
show  a  slight  idse  in  the  proportion  of  white 
corpuscles.  In  a  case  which  I  recently  saw  there 
was  a  rise  from  12,000  to  16,000  in  four  hours, 
but  the  fact  that  there  was  no  further  rise  helped 
me  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  a 
pain  connected  with  an  acute  appendix  and  a 
stone  in  the  ureter.  Israel  speaks  of  tenderness 
on  strong  percussion  over  a  point  at  the  junction 
of  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  outer  border  of  the 
erector  spinse  muscles,  and  says  that  this  pain 
may  be  felt  radiating  along  the  ureter  into  the 
bladder  on  that  side. 

The  presence  of  tenderness  And  muscular  spasm 
over  the  left  kidney  may  be  characteristic.  On 
the  right  side  we  may  be  confused  by  tenderness 
due  to  disease  of  the  bile-ducts,  pancreatic  ducts 
or  appendix.  It  is  often  impossible  when  seeing 
a  patient  for  the  first  time  with  an  attack  of  this 
sort  to  be  certMn  what  the  cause  is.  The  re- 
currence of  such  attacks  without  symptoms 
pointing  to  other  organs  simplifies  the  diagnosis, 
and  fortunately  the  patients  seldom  die  during 
the  first  of  these  attacks  due  to  stone  in  kidney 
or  ureter. 

The  first  problem  is  then  to  determine  whether 
such  an  attack  bears  any  relation  to  the  kidney 
or  ureter  at  all,  and  then  to  consider  whether  it 
is  due  to  stone  or  some  entirely  different  renal  or 
ureteral  condition. 

After  recovery  from  an  acute  attack,  the  pa- 
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tient  may  pass  into  the  second  group,  where  the 
symptoms  are  those  of  a  chronic  abdominal  or 
pelvic  irritation,  or  else  of  some  nervous  disturb- 
ance. The  patient  may  be  male  or  female,  old 
or  young,  thin  or  fat,  but  is  usually  able  to  walk 
into  the  consulting  room.  There  may  be  some 
peculiarity  about  the  gait  suggesting  an  unwill- 
ingness to  stretch  the  psoas  muscle.  He  may 
sit  unevenly  on  the  chair,  or  make  some  move- 
ment which  suggests  the  attempt  to  get  away 
from  a  discomfort  in  one  side.    His  history  will 

Erobably  show  that  his  discomfort  is  increased 
y  active  exercise  *nd  is  nearly  absent  after 
lying  down  for  a  little  time.  Often  the  patient 
will  be  found  to  have  the  habit  of  sleeping  on  the 
affected  side.  There  is  likely  to  be  some  disturb- 
ance of  urination  I  possibly  an  increase  in  fre- 
quency and  possibly  some  burning  pain  duling 
and  {^ter  the  flow.  There  may  be  a  history  of 
some  acute  attack  similar  to  the  one  above  de- 
scribed, or  such  an  attack  may  not  have  occurred. 
One  patient  may  habitually  suffer  from  nausea 
when  he  begins  to  move  about  after  a  night's 
rest.  Another  may  be  alarmed  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  urination  for  some  hours.  Often 
the  pain  is  difficult  to  locate.  It  may  be  a  diffuse 
abdominal  pain  or  it  may  be  felt  most  severe  on 
the  opposite  side  from  the  kidney  which  contains 
the  stone.  Sometimes  there  is  merely  a  sensa- 
tion of  stretching  or  swelling  of  the  abdomen 
which  is  usually  associated  with  a  previous 
obstinate  constipation.  In  some  cases  there  is 
recurring  pain  referred  to  the  distribution  of  some 
of  the  lower  dorsal  and  upper  lumbar  nerves. 
Pain  arising  in  kidney  or  ureter,  no  matter  where 
the  patient  may  refer  it,  means  either  the  passing 
of  a  solid  body  through  an  inflamed  canal,  or  else 
a  rise  in  the  internal  pressure.  Passing  a  ureteral 
catheter  into  a  normal  ureter  causes  little  or 
no  pain,  but  the  injection  of  a  small  amount  of 
water  through  this  will  convince  any  one  that 
stretching  of  the  pelvic  cavity  does  produce  pain. 
The  presence  of  gauze  or  drainage  tubes  in  the 
kidney  pelvis  causes  no  pain,  but  any  condition 
which  interferes  with  the  free  flow  of  urine  from 
the  pelvis  will  cause  pain  so  soon  as  there  is  dis- 
tention and  stretching  of  the  fibrous  capsule. 
In  one  case  of  calculus  obstruction  of  the  ureter 
reported  in  my  paper  on  ureteral  calcuU,"  com- 
plete relief  from  the  recurring  attacks  of  renal 
pain  was  obtained  by  simply  spUtting  the  capsule 
of  the  kidney.  The  pain  returned  after  six 
months  and  disappeared  two  years  later  when 
the  stone  was  passed.  During  the  six  months' 
respite  there  must  have  been  the  same  frequency 
of  pelvic  distention,  but  the  split  capsule  could 
not  compress  the  kidney  substance  until  it  had 
reformed  across  the  gap. 

Israel"  after  saying  that  stone  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  these  pelvic  distentions  and 
describing  the  ureteral  kinks  produced  by  floating 
kidneys,  says  that  with  pyelonephrosis  such  pains 
are  not  common  except  from  swelling  of  the  ure- 
teral mucous  membrane  or  from  clots  of  blood 

"  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Feb.  4,  IMM. 
u  Chinirgiache  KUnik  d«r  Nierenkraukheitan,  1901. 


or  pus  which  pass  with  difficulty.  Tuberculous 
pyelitis  and  ureteritis  are  quite  as  likely  to  pro- 
duce pain  on  account  of  the  large  sized  masses 
which  pass  through  the  swollen  ureter.  Such 
pains  are  also  possible  from  malignant  tumors 
or  parasites.  More  rarely  renal  pain  is  connected 
with  stricture  of  the  ureter,  with  papillary  tumors, 
with  adhesions  after  abdominal  or  pelvic  opera- 
tions, and  with  a  primary  ureteritis.  He  reports 
one  case  where  such  pains  appeared  after  a  neph- 
rectomy and  in  which  he  found  the  stump  of  the 
ureter  shut  off  from  the  bladder  by  a  small  stone 
and  distended  with  pus.  In  this  case  the  pain 
was  referred  to  the  ureter  on  this  side  and  to  the 
same  half  of  the  bladder.  The  following  table 
shows  at  a  glance  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  renal  and  ureteral  stones  by  the  symp- 
toms: 


BTIIPTOMB. 

Ain>  TcmcT 

103  cases  renal  stone.                  128  cases 

ureteral  stone 

Rnnal 

Ureteral 

Pain,  loin  and  abdomen,                  70% 
Renal  colic,                                       42% 

26% 

fi9% 

Hematuria,                                       40% 

31% 

Pyuria,                                           57% 

16% 

Lumbar  tumor,                                26% 

10% 

Troubles  of  urination,                      23% 

24% 

Tenderness  over  kidney,                  17% 

Pain  in  external  genitols, 

8% 

Their  relative  frequency  shows  in  the  following 

table: 


RELATIVE  FBEQUKNCT. 

Moni»>»     Uooard   "t'o^* 


luael 
Opgnted. 


Stone  in  kidney, 
Stone  in  ureter. 
Stone  in  both. 


64 

13 

2 


29 

7 


Aotoprias. 
29  13 

60  5 

4  3 


When  our  suspicions  have  been  aroused  by  the 
patient's  history  and  a  prelinunary  examination, 
what  other  means  are  there  at  hand  for  making 
more  certidn  of  the  diagnosis? 

SPSCIAL   MEANS  OF  DIA0N0SI8. 

X-ray:  A  large  number  of  most  courteous 
replies  from  men  who  are  working  with  the  x-ray, 
both  in  and  out  of  Boston,  show  their  belief  that 
radiography  gives  reliable  information  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  but  all  admit  a  degree  of 
error  in  both  the  positive  and  negative  diagnosis. 
The  only  figures  available  for  presentation  are  the 
personal  results  obtained  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Leonard  " 
of  Philadelphia  who  has  kindly  corrected  them 
up  to  Feb.  1. 

In  93  of  his  cases  with  positive  shadow  no 
stone  was  found  at  operation  in  5.  In  233  cases 
with  negative  diagnosis  a  stone  was  found  at 
operation  or  passed  in  4. 

The  impression  left  on  my  mind  after  talldng 
with  and  reading  the  reports  of  17  different  radio- 
graphers is  that  they  believe  the  positive  diag- 
nosis to  be  more  reliable  than  a  negative  one. 
The  experience  of  surgeons,  according  to  published 
reports,  has  been  rather  the  reverse  and  more  in 
accord  with  Leonard's  results. 

u  Surgical  Dueaaes  of  the  iOdner  and  Ureter,  1901. 
"  American  Medicine,  June  4, 1904. 
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The  x-ray  should  be  especially  valuable  in  the 
dififerential  diagnosis  between  stone  impacted 
in  the  ureter  and  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
appendix,  but  there  is  a  chance  for  error  in  the 

J>resence  of  concretions  which  are  not  infrequently 
oimd  inside  such  appendices  and  which,  with 
the  appendix  in  the  pelvis,  might  fall  directly 
in  line  with  a  stone  impacted  at  the  second  con- 
striction. While  the  x-ray  is  the  most  acciu'ate 
single  means  of  diagnosing  and  locating  renal 
and  ureteral  stones,  there  still  remains  a  pos- 
sibility of  error  in  the  work  of  the  most  accurate 
and  experienced  radiographers  which  must  be 
offset  by  the  other  evidence  in  each  case. 

CATHHTBHIZATION  OF  THE  UBBTllBS. 

When  possible,  this  proceeding  should  ^ve 
valuable  evidence  in  regard  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  stone.  By  this  means  the  separate 
urines  may  be  collected  and  examined,  which  is 
moat  desirable.  If  the  stone  be  impacted  in  the 
ureter  it  is  possible  to  recognize  the  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  catheter,  sometimes  to  feel 
a  grating  of  the  stone  on  the  catheter  and  to  find 
scratch  marks  on  a  wax  coated  tip. 

Another  use  of  the  catheter  was  suggested  by 
Bierhof"  who  passed  it  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  and  injected  1%  boric  acid  solution  until 
the  patient  compl^ned  of  pressure,  when  the 
fluid  was  allowed  to  flow  off.  This  maneuvre 
was  repeated  until  250  cc.  or  300  cc.  of  fluid  was 
used.  When  a  stone  was  present  hematiuia 
showed  within  twenty-four  hours;  when  there 
was  no  stone  there  was  no  hematuria.  He  tried 
this  in  five  cases  and  obtained  positive  results 
in  two  cases  which  were  proven  correct  by  opera- 
tion. Three  cases  were  negative  and  a  negative 
diagnosis  was  corroborated  by  the  x-ray  twice 
and  once  by  operation. 

CYSTOSCOPY. 

When  the  stone  is  in  the  ureter  valuable  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  by  this  means.  A  stone 
has  been  seen  projecting  into  the  bladder,  the 
character  of  the  ureteral  orifice  on  the  affected 
side  may  show  some  alteration,  or  the  urinary 
jet  may  be  absent.  If  the  stone  is  in  the  kidney 
the  cystoscope  will  probably  assist  only  in  a  nega- 
tive way. 

PALPATION. 

Multiple  stones  in  the  kidney  may  give  Crepitus 
under  the  examiner's  hand.  A  large  irregular 
stone  in  the  kidney  and  a  ureteral  ctJculus  have 
been  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall.  These 
are  rare  instances.  Ureteral  stones  within  two 
and  a  half  inches  of  the  bladder  may  be  felt 
through  the  vagina,  and  through  the  rectum  if 
within  one  and  one-half  inches. 

A  calculous  kidney  is  often  tender,  and  a  cal- 
culous ureter  is  tender  at  its  bladder  end,  some- 
times even  interfering  with  the  marriage  relation. 

Lucas  "•  of  Guy's  Hospital,  Ixmdon,  beheves 
that  the  pain  and  hematuria  which  appear  after 

»  Hedicsl  Newg,  Cot.  11,  1802. 

u  British  Medical  Journal,  1904,  ii,  820. 


the  stamping  test  are  very  characteristic.  With 
the  patient  standing  the  thigh  on  the  affected 
side  is  strongly  flexed  against  the  abdomen 
with  the  knee  bent.  The  patient  is  now  told  to 
stamp  this  foot  on  the  floor.  Without  calculus 
he  expects  little  pain  and  no  hematuria.  When 
these  come  on  within  an  hour  or  two  he  believes 
a  calculus  will  be  found  in  most  cases. 

The  partial  list  of  14  nephrotomies :  10  neph- 
rectomies, 3  oophorectomies,  3  appendectomies 
and  2  h3rsterectoinies  which  preceded  132  opera- 
tions for  ureteral  stone  should  warn  the  surgeon 
not  to  forget  the  possibility  of  this  condition 
existing. 

The  location,  character  and  time  of  appear- 
ance of  pain  together  with  the  pain  produced 
during  an  abdominal  and  pelvic  examination 
when  considered  with  the  results  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  separate  urines  passed  after  exercise 
and  after  rest,  will  in  many  cases  settle  the  diag- 
nosis. When  it  is  still  in  doubt  the  radiograph 
may  decide  the  question,  or  help  may  come  from 
the  ureteral  catheter  or  cystoscope.  Until  the 
human  element  is  entirely  evolved  from  our 
methods,  there  will  doubtless  remain  the  patient 
who  has  an  "  exploratory  operation "  with 
diagnosis  as  postscript. 

THB  AIDS  TO   DIAONOSIS   OF   RENAL   CALCULI   OB- 
TAINED   THROUOH    THE    EXAMINATION    OF    THB 

URINE. 

BT  B.  F.  HBWBS,  M-D.,  BO0TON. 

Ant  calculus  or  crjrstalline  deposit  in  the  kid- 
ney, whether  the  form  be  that  of  gravel,  or  a 
movable  calculus,  or  of  a  fixed  stone  of  either 
primary  or  secondary  formation,  will  at  some 
period  of  its  existence  cause  the  appearance  in 
the  urine  of  abnormal  features  of  a  nature  to 
suggest  its  presence. 

A  routine  examination  of  the  urine  is  therefore 
an  essential  part  of  the  clinical  procedure  to  be 
utilized  in  the  determination  of  the  diagnosis  of 
this  condition.  The  special  abnormal  features 
of  the  urine  which  as  resultant  associates  of  renal 
calculus  may  through  their  discovery  aid  us  in 
the  diagnosis,  are,  in  the  order  of  their  value  as 
diagnostic  evidences: 

(1)  The  presence  of  calculi  or  fragments  of 
calculi. 

(2)  The  presence  of  a  combined  finding  of 
blood  and  casts  and  crystals  of  either  uric  acid  or 
calcic  oxalate  or  cystin,  the  crystals  being  of  the 
so-called  primary,  not  of  the  secondary  type. 

(3)  The  presence  of  blood  and  casts,  or  blood 
alone  with  or  without  crystals  of  secondary  type. 

(4)  The  presence  of  pus  in  considerable  quan- 
tities with  some  blood. 

Of  these  special  features,  the  first,  the  pres- 
ence of  calculi,  is  absolutely  diagnostic,  if  the  cal- 
culus is  of  any  form  excepting  phosphate  or  car- 
bonate. All  uric  acid  or  calcic  oxalate  or  cjrstin 
calculi  come  from  the  kidney.  Calculi  of  calcic 
phosphate  or  triple  phosphate  or  ammonium 
carbonate  may  form  in  the  kidney  or  the  bladder 
or  prostate. 

The  second  finding  of  blood  and  casts  and  pri- 
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mary  crystals  is  also  practically  diagnostic  of 
gravel  or  stone.  It  is  particularly  strong  in  its 
indication  when,  as  sometimes  occurs,  the  crystals 
are  found  embedded  in  the  substance  of  casts. 

The  third  finding  of  blood  and  casts  and  sec- 
ondary crystals  is  suggestive  in  connection  \^dth 
other  symptoms  of  stone,  but  unless  the  crjrstals 
are  found  on  casts  is  not  diagnostic,  since  a  similar 
combination  may  occur  in  nephritis  or  cancer  of 
the  kidney,  the  crystals  being  accidental. 

Blood  alone  without  casts  or  crjrstals  may  be 
a  sign  of  a  movable  stone  in  the  renal  pelvis  or 
ureter  or  of  a  fixed  stone  in  the  pelvis.  This 
fincUng  can,  however,  come  from  so  many  other 
causes  that  it  can  in  no  sense  be  spoken  of  as 
diagnostic,  though  its  presence  in  connection  with 
severe  psdn  is,  barring  the  circumstance  of  trauma, 
suggestive  of  either  calculuis  or  neoplasm. 

The  fourth  feature,  the  presence  of  pus  in 
greater  or  less  quantities  mixed  possibly  with 
some  blood,  and  often  with  casts,  is  one  of  the  usual 
associated  results  of  a  fixed  calculus  in  the  kidney 
or  renal  pelvis. 

This  finding  of  pus,  even  pus  associated  with 
casts,  is,  however,  a  feature  of  several  other  condi- 
tions. It  occurs  in  pyelitis  from  any  cause. 
Pus  may  also  come  from  a  cystitis  or  urethritis 
or  from  the  vagina.  The  feature  is  not,  there- 
fore, in  itself  very  distinctive  for  the  diagnosis 
of  calculus. 

All  that  we  can  say  in  this  regard  is  that  if  we 
bad  a  fixed  stone  we  should,  barring  occlusion  of 
the  passages,  expect  to  find  some  pus  in  the  urine: 
and  that  in  connection  with  the  other  symptoms 
the  presence  of  pus,  especially  pxis  in  quantity 
mixed  with  casts,  is  one  sign  of  a  possible  cal- 
culus. 

A  finding  of  pus  with  an  alkaline  urine  of 
ammoniacal  character  is,  if  it  can  be  proven  that 
the  urine  is  alkiJine  upon  its  entrance  into  the 
bladder,  not  only  one  sign  of  calculus  but  is  prac- 
tically diagnostic  of  it. 

The  actual  feasibility  of  the  diagnosis  of  cal- 
culus by  urinary  examination  may  be  stated  as 
follows: 

The  presence  of  gravel  or  a  movable  stone  in 
the  kidney  or  pelvis  or  lu^ter  is  in  all  probability 
recognizable  by  a  urinary  examination  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  provided  that  the  urine  is 
obtained  at  the  time  of  the  acute  process  or  attack. 

A  fixed  stone  in  the  kidney  or  renal  pelvis,  on 
the  other  hand,  shows  as  a  rule  no  definitely 
diagnostic  signs  in  the  urine.  Occasionally,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  excretion  by  the  ureter  of 
an  ammoniacal  urine,  it  may  do  so. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  this  affection  we 
have  simply  the  signs  of  a  pyelitis  of  varying 
grades. 

Where  conditions  are  quiescent  a  slight  sedi- 
ment of  leucocytes  alone  occurs.  Where  inflam- 
mation is  active  large  quantities  of  pus  and  some 
blood  and  casts  are  seen.  If  decomposition  of 
urea  occius  in  the  pelvis  we  have  the  phosphatic 
deposits  with  the  ammoniacal  urine. 

The  existence  of  these  pyelitis  signs,  together 
with  other  symptoms  as  pain  or  the  history  of 


previous  intermittent  speUs  of  hematuria,  is  al- 
ways suggestive,  but  nothing  more  than  sugges- 
tive. In  certain  cases  of  stone  the  passages  may 
become  occluded  under  which  condition  no  evi- 
dence of  disorder  may  be  found  in  the  urine. 


Cltntcd  S>r|iaitiiiait. 

DISCUSSION    OF    THE    REPORT  ON    EARLY 
DIAGNOSIS  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  * 

BT  PREDKBICK  I.   KHIOHT,  M.D.,  BOaTTOIf. 

That  the  earliest  possible  recognition  of  any 
pathological  condition  is  of  supreme  importance 
to  a  good  physician  needs  no  argument.  Why  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  the  diagposis  until 
recently  been  made,  as  a  rule,  so  late?  This  has 
happened  especially  in  two  classes  of  cases;  in 
one  of  these  the  disease  begins  in  an  insidious, 
chronic  way,  with  slight  cough  usually  in  the 
morning,  and  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  gen- 
eral health.  In  these  cases  the  delay  has  been 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  both  physician  and 
patient  have  avoided  the  reco^tion,  until  it 
was  forced  upon  them,  of  a  condition  which  was 
considered  almost  surely  fatal.  In  the  other 
class,  commencing  in  an  acute  way  the  fever  has 
been  such  a  marked  symptom  and  the  cough  so 
slight  that  the  patients  have  been  treated  for 
malaria  or  typhoid  fever  for  weeks,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  former  disease  sometimes  for  months, 
before  the  true  nature  of  the  affection  was  recog- 
nized. The  true  nature  of  still  another  class  of 
cases,  beginning  with  anemia,  or  nervous  dys- 
pepsia as  noted  especially  by  Camot,  has  been  too 
often  overlooked. 

Since  the  possible  curability  of  the  disease  has 
been  proven,  a  curability  more  likely  in  propor- 
tion to  its  incipiency,  diagnosis  has  been  at- 
tempted much  earUer,  especially  by  the  younger 
men  of  the  profession,  usually  ^th  beneficent 
results  to  the  patient,  but  occasionally  otherwise, 
for,  as  in  modem  surgery  brilliant  results  of  opera- 
tive work  have  led  to  nxany  operations  without 
the  most  exact  diagnosis  possible,  so  sometimes 
cases  have  been  diagnosticated  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis on  insufficient  grounds,  and  patients  sub- 
jected to  an  unnecessary  breaking  up  of  home 
and  business.  Therefore,  while  I  urge  the  earliest 
possible  diagnosis,  it  shoxild  be  a  diagnosis  caie- 
fully  reasoned  out.  We  should  not,  however, 
wait  in  all  cases  for  a  positive  diagnosis  before 
putting  our  patients  with  suspicious  symptoms 
under  the  best  possible  conditions  for  recovery. 

The  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  wholly  pathologcd  tu- 
berculosis, but  also  clinical  tuberculosis  that  we 
must  seek,  not  the  presence  of  tubercle  merely,  but 
whether,  if  found,  it  is  in  a  situation  and  present 
condition  to  cause  the  symptoms  which  have 
excited  our  apprehension.  We  must  start  with 
the  knowledge  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion, 

•  PnMntod  >t  the  first  annual  meetimr  of  the  Natknal  Ajneia. 
(ioD  for  the  Prevention  and  Study  of  Tubenndoaia,  Waaha«tia. 
D.  C,  Hay  18,  1806.    Bee  Jovbnai.,  Juoa  1,  1906. 
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perhaps  a  majority,  of  those  we  ate  called  upon 
to  examine,  have  foci  of  tubercle  somewhere  in 
their  bodies,  and  for  this  reason  especially,  tuber- 
culin injection  is  not  of  great  clinical  value,  as  it 
gives  no  indication  of  the  location  or  condition 
of  the  deposit. 

The  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum 
in  an  incipient  case  would,  of  course,  usually  be 
evidence  enough  to  warrant  us  in  radical  treat- 
ment; but  this  may  not  occur,  and  to  make  an 
early  diagnosis  of  active  tuberculosis  in  an  in- 
cipient case  without  it  requires  a  very  careful 
examination  and  weighing  of  evidence  to  enable 
us  to  give  an  opinion  which  is  likely  to  affect  the 
whole  subsequent  course  of  a  patient's  life.  The 
more  symptoms  and  signs  we  have  in  combina- 
tion, the  more  probable  the  diagnosis,  but  we 
most  in  the  absence  of  any  sign  which  may  be 
considered  pathognomonic,  investigate  them  very 
carefully  to  be  sure  that  no  other  cause  is  likely. 

Hemoptysis,  for  instance,  though  due  in  a 
majority  of  cases  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
may  be  due  to  other  causes,  and  I  have  known 
a  patient  who  had  this  symptom  to  be  treated 
in  a  special  sanatorium  and  afterwards  sent  to 
Colorado,  in  whom  it  was  probably  due  to  val- 
vular disease  of  the  heart.  Cases  of  hemoptysis, 
not  followed  by  cough  or  fever  and  without  phy- 
sical signs  in  the  lungs  or  heart,  must  be  kept  in 
the  doubtful  category.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
other  symptoms. 

The  failure  to  show  the  strength  of  a  combina- 
tion of  symptoms  as  compared  with  the  weakness 
of  single  symptoms  contributed  largely  in  my 
opinion  to  the  loss  of  a  recent  case  in  court  by 
one  of  our  large  Ufe  insurance  companies.  The 
company  was  sued  for  insiu-ance  which  it  declined 
to  pay  on  the  ground  that  the  insured  had  con- 
sumption and  knew  it  at  the  time  he  was  insured. 
The  coimsel  for  the  beneficiaries  interrogated  one 
of  the  principal  medical  witnesses,  who  had  ex- 
amined the  insured  years  before  he  took  out  the 
poUcy,  as  follows : 

"  Now,  doctor,  answer  me  'yes  '  or  'no  ';  does 
dullness  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  always  denote 
consumption?" 

"  No." 

"Do  moist  r&les  at  the  apex  always  denote 
consumption?  " 

"  No." 

"  Does  spitting  of  blood  alwajrs  denote  con- 
sumption?" 

"  No." 

"Do  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  always 
denote  consumption?  " 

"No." 

And  all  the  evidence  of  this  witness  was  lost 
because  the  attorney  for  the  company  in  his 
cross  examination  did  not  ask,  "  Does  a  combi- 
nation of  these  signs  almost  invariably  denote 
consumption?" 

Perhaps  I  would  not  be  wrong  in  saying  that 
since  laboratory  and  other  exact  methods  of 
physical  examination  have  been  perfected,  too 
httle  attention  is  sometimes  paid  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient. 


I  wish,  however,  at  this  time,  to  call  attention 
especially  to  errors  in  physical  diagnosis.  It  is 
altogether  too  common,  nowadays,  to  make  a 
positive  diagnosis  on  slight  physical  signs.  A 
patient  should  not  be  condemned  to  radical  treat- 
ment on  slight  changes  in  the  percussion  note  and 
respiratory  murmur,  or  a  shadow  or  deficient 
expansion  as  seep  by  the  x-ra3rs,  unless  these 
have  arisen  under  our  observation,  for  they  may 
be  due  to  an  old  lesion  long  quiescent.  Here  the 
same  difficulty  confronts  us  as,  when  examining 
a  cardiac  case  for  the  first  time,  to  know  whether 
a  murmmr  is  an  old  one,  or  due  to  an  acute  endo- 
carditis. 

When  a  patient  presents  himself  we  should  get 
first  as  accurate  a  history  as  possible  of  previous 
sickness  or  ailments,  especial  attention  being  paid 
to  such  symptoms  as  might  have  been  due  to 
lung  affection.  If  there  have  never  been  such 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  was  presumably 
healthy  up  to  the  present  illness,  so  much  the 
more  weight  can  be  attached  to  what  we  find  on 
physical  examination..  If  there  have  been  sus- 
picious symptoms  in  the  previous  history,  phjrsi- 
cal  signs,  especially  slight  ones,  if  unaccompanied 
b}'  constitutional  disturbance,  must  be  weighed 
with  great  care. 


PROGRESS  IN  GASTRO-INTESTINAL  DISEASES. 

BT   BLUOTT  P.   J08UN,  M.D.,   BOSTON. 

(Gondudad  hom  No.  22,  p.  643.) 

SCHMIDT     AND     STRASBURGER'S     TEST     DIET     FOR 
INTESTINAL  DISEASES. 

The  Ewald  and  other  test  meals  have  greatly 
helped  in  the  diagnosis  of  gastric  diseases,  and  it 
is  surprising  that  not  until  recently  has  an 
attempt  been  made  to  formulate  a  test  diet  for 
intestinal  afEections.  The  method  proposed  by 
Schmidt  and  Strasburger*  consists  in  the  ad- 
ministration for  three  days  of  a  uniform  diet 
which  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  taken  by 
healthy  persons  as  well  as  those  with  severe  intes- 
tinal diseases.  It  supplies  the  minimum  amount 
of  calories  with  a  measured  proportion  of  the 
three  chief  classes  of  food.  Schmidt  and  Stras- 
burger  recommend  another  diet  Jior  the  examina- 
tion of  the  stools  for  fermentation  and  albumi- 
nous derivatives.  This  is,  however,  so  arranged 
that  following  the  first  period  of  three  days,  when 
necessary,  thM  other  diet  can  be  prescribed. 

This  more  comprehensive  test  diet,  desig- 
nated Test  Diet  II,  contains  in  all 

MUk,  1.5  Uter. 

Eggs,  3i. 

Gruel,  from  80  gm.  oatmeal. 

Zw^back,  100  gm. 

Sugar,  20  gm. 

Butter,        20  gm. 

Beefsteak,   125  gm.  )  ^^j  ^^d  uncooked. 

Potato,        190  gm.  )        " 

■  Die  Fscm  des  Heiuchen,  Hiraohwald,  Berlin,  1903. 
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This  amounts  to  about  126.25  gm.,  albumin, 
83.4  gm.,  fat,  and  418.5  gm.,  carbohydrates, 
and  is  equivalent  to  2,183.8  calories.  The  diet 
is  administered  in  the  following  manner: 

6.30  A.M.,  12i  02.  milk,  2  zweiback  (33  gm.). 

9.30  A.M.,  12^  oz.  bouillon  with  i  egg. 

11  A.M.,  12^  oz.   milk,  1  egg. 

12.-1,  noon,  20  oz.  gruel  (prepared  from  40  gm. 
oatmeal,  166  gm.  milk,  10  gm.  sugar  and  i  egg) ; 
100  gm.  chopped  meat,  well  done,  (from  125  gm. 
raw  beef  and  12  gm.  butter) ;  250  gm.  potato  soup 
(from  190  gm.  ground  potatoes,  60  gm.  milk  and 
8  gm.  butter). 

3.30  P.M.,  12^  oz.  milk,  1  egg,  1  zweiback. 

6.30  P.M.  20  oz.  gruel  (same  as  at  noon). 

The  simpler  diet  for  the  study  of  fermentation 
and  albuminous  derivatives  simply  omits  the 
meat  and  potatoes. 

Various  expedients  have  been  tried  with  which 
to  separate  the  stools  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  test  period.  Rubner  recommends  one  and 
a  half  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  prescription: 

Vegetable  charcoal,  15;  mucilage,  15;  pep- 
permint water,  60. 

Schmidt  has  had  good  success  with  0.3  gm. 
finely  powdered  carmin  given  in  a  capsule. 

CLINICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  GASTRIC  CONTENTS. 

Wegner*  presents  an  interesting  report  of  a 
clinical  study  of  the  gastric  contents  of  patients 
at  the  University  clinic  at  Rostock.  Contrary 
to  the  common  view  he  found  hyperacidity 
(hyperchlorhydria)  present  in  but  six  out  of 
13  cases  (42.6%)  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Free 
hydrochloric  acid,  however,  was  present  in  93% 
of  54  cases.  Oerum  *  reached  approximately  the 
same  conclusion,  for  hyperacidity  was  present 
in  but  58%  of  his  cases. 

It  is  reassuring,  however,  to  read  that  hydro- 
chloric acid .  was  absent  from  the  contents  of 
45  (90%)  out  of  51  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
Lactic  acid  was  present  in  46%  of  the  cases. 
The  statement  made  by  Riegel  still  holds  that 
the  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
presence  of  lactic  acid  are  most  frequently  ob- 
served in  cancer,  but  are  sometimes  lacking,  and 
exceptionally  occur  with  other  affections  of  the 
stomach. 

The  simple  form  of  achylia  gastrica  is  common, 
and  represents  merely  a  weakness  in  the  secre- 
tion of  the  gastric  glands.  It  was  found  acci- 
dentally in  association  with  a  great  variety  of 
diseases,  and  as  a  rule  no  symptoms  appeared  in 
consequence  of  it,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  good 
gastric  motility  and  the  vicarious  action  of  the 
small  intestines.  Achylia  was  constant  in  12 
cases  of  pernicious  anemia,  and  these  cases  Wegner 
refers  to  as  complicated  achylia  gastrica. 

THE  DETECTION  OF  SMALL  QUANTITIES  OF  BLOOD 
IN    THE    STOMACH    CONTENTS   AND    FECES. 

The  detection  of  small  quantities  of  blood  in 
the  stomach  contents  and  feces  has  led  to  much 
discussion  during  the  last  two  years.    Wegner's  • 

<  Arah.  f.  Vm6.  Knnk.,  Bd.  xi,  pr.  3,  1905. 
•  Noideskt  Med.  Arldv.,  1B08,  No.  19. 

•Boss:  Deut.  Med.  Woch.,  1901,  No.  20.     Ibid.,  1S03,  No.  47. 
Bom:  Areh.  f.  Verd.,  1904,  Bd.  z. 


work  is  based  on  the  suggestions  of  Boas.  In- 
spection alone  often  demonstrates  blood,  but 
this  is  unsatisfactory  when  the  blood  has  changed 
in  character,  mixed  with  food  or  diluted  with 
wash  water.  In  such  cases  one  is  astonished  to 
find  how  frequently  blood  is  really  present,  if 
this  is  sought  for  by  the  guaiac  test.  This  is 
performed  as  follows:  20  cc.  to  30  cc.  of  gastric 
contents  are  mixed  with  one  fifth  the  volume  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  then  shaken  up  with  ether. 
To  5  cc.  of  the  ether  extract,  10  drops  of  a  freshly 
made  tincture  of  guaiac  are  added,  and  this  mixed 
with  15  to  20  drops  of  old  oxidized  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. A  bluish  violet  color  appears  if  blood 
is  present.  Hydrogen  peroxide  can  be  used 
instead  of  turpentine. 

This  reaction  is  extremely  delicate,  but  unfor- 
tunately is  not  entirely  practicable  for  clinical 
work.  Traces  of  blood  from  the  gums  may  reach 
the  stomach,  and  so  give  rise  to  error.  Similarly, 
the  tube  may  cause  slight  hemorrhages  in  the 
stomach  itself  if  the  manipulation  is  not  delicate. 

The  guaiac  test  furthermore  is  not  specific  for 
blood.  The  reaction  appears  if  pus,  bile  or  saliva 
is  mixed  with  the  fluid  to  be  examined.  Such 
complications  can  occur  when  sputum  is  swal- 
lowed, bile  regurgitated  into  the  stomach  and 
saliva  swallowed.  As  a  rule  the  presence  of  pus 
can  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  and  bile 
can  be  shown  by  Gmellin's  test.  Saliva  enteis 
the  stomach  with  food,  but  if  the  washings  of 
the  fasting  stomach  are  examined,  the  dangei  of 
error  is  minimized  and  can  be  almost  entirely 
disregarded.  On  the  whole  the  guaiac  test  is  of 
value. 

If  the  stools  are  to  be  examined  for  minute 
traces  of  blood  with  the  guaiac  test,  the  accidental 
admixture  of  blood  from  hemorrhoids,  the  va^na 
and  bladder  must  be  excluded.  It  is  further 
necessary  that  meat  or  fish  be  shut  out  of  the 
diet  for  two  days,  as  otherwise  a  positive  reaction 
would  be  of  little  value.  In  general,  the  exami- 
nation of  stomach  washings  for  blood  is  more 
satisfactory  than  the  examination  of  the  stools 
for  blood. 

Clemm '  has  also  studied  the  question  of  minute 
traces  of  blood  in  the  stools  and  gastric  contents, 
and  its  importance  in  the  recognition  of  digestive 
diseases. 

Test  for  blood  in  stools:  5  gm.  to  10  gm.  stools, 
made  into  soup-like  consistency,  if  necessary 
with  water,  are  shaken  with  20  cc.  of  ether  to 
remove  the  fat.  The  ether  is  poured  off,  and  to 
the  residue  3  cc.  to  5  cc.  glacial  acetic  acid  are 
added.  The  mixture  is  again  extracted  with 
ether  in  a  test  tube.  A  few  kernels  of  well  pow- 
dered guaiac  are  then  added  to  the  ether,  and 
then  20  to  30  drops  of  oxidized  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. On  shaking  and  allowing  to  stand  a  violet 
to  blue  color  appears  which  by  shaking  with 
chloroform  is  absorbed  and  becomes  more  dis- 
tinct. Clemm  recommends  wrapping  the  stopper 
of  the  test  tube  with  white  paper,  because  this 
will  take  up  the  color  which  remains  only  tran- 
sitorily. 

'  Areh.  f.  Teid.  Krank.,  Bd.  z,  1904,  p.  «73. 
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The  above  is  the  oiigiiial  method  recommended 
by  Boas.  By  means  of  this  method  Boas  and 
Kochmann  weie  able  to  demonstrate  the  artificial 
addition  of  so  small  an  amount  as  .0008  gm.  blood 
to  the  gastric  contents.  Schmilinsky  found  the 
lowest  limit  in  the  examination  of  the  stools  to 
be  .019  blood,  while  Clemm  detected  a  clear  blue 
in  the  test  where  .001  gm.  blood  was  added.  Hart- 
mann  found  the  reaction  present  with  a  dilution 
of  .00005  gm.  to  .00001  gm., though  this  was  denied 
in  a  later  article  by  Schloss. 

Boas  divided  gastric  diseases  into  three  groups 
for  the  interpretation  of  this  test: 

1.  Those  never  accompanied  by  blood  in  the 
stools. 

2.  Those  almost  always  accompanied  with 
blood. 

3.  Those  in  which  it  may  or  may  not  be  present. 
CSemm  points  out  that  concealed  hemorrhages 

may  occur  from:  (1)  esophagus;   (2)   stomach; 

(3)  liver  region,  biUary  apparatus  and  pancreas; 

(4)  intestines;  (5)  hemorrhages  for  which  no 
demonstrable  anatomical  basis  can  be  found, — 
capillary  and  vicarious  hemorrhages  in  conse- 
quence of  disturbances  in  nervous  vascular 
centers,  etc. 

Clemm  considers  the  blood  test  most  helpful 
in  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  Ulcers  of  the  esophagus,  stomach  and  abdo- 
men, especially  from  the  prophylactic  standpoint 
when  the  diagnosis  is  obscure. 

2.  Cancer  in  the  alimentary  tract.  The  con- 
stant presence  of  blood  in  cancer  excludes  ner- 
vous conditions,  simple  inflammations  and  ulcers. 

3.  Typhoid  especially  and  possibly  tuberculous 
and  syphilitic  ulcers,  because  of  the  indications 
derived  thereby  for  diet  and  treatment. 

4.  The  early  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  disease. 

5.  Tabes  and  paralysis  because  of  the  early 
detection  of  possible  hemorrhages. 

Schloss '  has  also  studied  the  same  question. 
He  testifies  to  its  usefulness.  Among  other 
interesting  results  he  noted  that  during  the 
administration  of  bismuth  to  patients  with  ulcer 
of  the  stomach,  blood  was  less  frequently  found 
in  the  stools,  though  it  was  rarely  wholly  absent, 
than  when  such  patients  took  no  bismuth.  This 
confirmation  of  a  clinical  fact  is  welcome. 

Schloss 's  investigations  agree  with  the  previous 
results  of  Boas  and  Kochmann,  Hartmann  and 
Schmilinsky  that  in  achylia  gastrica  concealed 
hemorrhages  are  most  exceptional. 

THE  DI£Ti?nC  USE  OF  PREDIGE8TED  LEGtTHE  FLOUB. 

Edsall  and  Miller  •  have  shown  that  bean  flour 
in  which  the  starch  is  predigested  by  means  of  a 
diastatic  ferment  is  apparently  well  digested  and 
absorbed  by  infants  and  adults.  An  extremely 
concentrated  food  may  be  given  in  this  way  in 
fluid  and  partially  digested  form;  a  20%  solution, 
although  fluid,  is  practically  equivalent  to  beef- 
steak in  nutritive  value.  Its  influence  upon  the 
digestive  tract  in  infants  in  the  cases  studied 

*  Ibid.,  1906,  Bd.  x.  p.  287. 

•  Ahmt.  Joor.  IM.  BtL,  IMS.  p.  063. 


was  usually  distinctly  favorable,  and  its  influence 
upon  metabolism  in  infants  and  adults  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  milk.  The  infants  usually  took 
about  2^%  of  bean  flom:  in  milk  modifications. 
Of  fifteen  infants  treated,  one  did  not  gain  and 
in  another  intercurrent  illness  prevented  observa- 
tion. One  infant  gained  9  oz.  and  then  almost 
ceased  to  gain.  The  remaining  twelve  gained  as 
follows: 
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Edsall  and  Miller  suggest  that  these  results 
may  be  due  to  a  special  influence  of  the  legume 
flour  on  metabolism  and  perhaps  to  a  particular 
influence  of  the  nuclein  contained  in  this  flour 
upon  the  tissue-building  processes. 

Unfortunately,  the  bean  flour  solution,  though 
readily  taken  in  milk  by  infants,  is  unpidatable 
for  older  patients  for  any  considerable  period. 

HYPERTROPHY  AND  STENOSIS  OF  THE   PYLORUS  IN 
INFANTS. 

Wachenheim  "*  discusses  hypertrophy  and  ste- 
nosis of  the  pylorus  in  infante  in  an  admirable 
paper.  The  keynote  in  the  diagnosis  is  the  com- 
bination of  obstinate  vomiting,  equally  obstinate 
constipation  and  gradual  loss  of  weight;  an 
important  point  in  the  vomiting  is  its  violence  and 
close  dependence  on  the  ingestion  of  food,  the 
quality  of  which  is  almost  immaterial;  meanwhile 
the  appetite  is  ravenous. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  determine  at  once  whether 
mere  spasm  or  organic  obstruction  is  playing  the 
chief  r61e  and  since  operative  intervention  involves 
a  mortality  of  about  50%  it  would  appear  best 
to  treat  the  patient  temporarily  for  the  milder 
condition.  Freund  gives  Carlsbad  water  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  diet  —  breast  milk  or  cow's  milk. 
Some  benefit  appears  to  be  derived  from  lavage. 
Wachenheim  considers  small  and  frequent  meals 
of  albumin  water  and  barley  water  advantageous. 
Unless  gain  in  strength  and  weight  take  place 
within  two  weeks,  operation  is  indicated. 

PSEUDO   ASCITES  AS  THE  RESULT   OF   CHRONIC 
ENTERITIS. 

L.  Tobler  "  reports  a  very  interesting  group  of 
cases  showing  clinically  the  classical  signs  of  free 
fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  while  at  operation 
or  autopsy  a  perfectly  normal  peritoneum  was 
found  with  no  sign  of  the  anticipated  exudate. 
The  cases  suggested  very  strongly  tuberculous 
peritonitis,  especially  those  in  wMch  there  was  a 
tuberculous  lesion  elsewhere.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  diagnosis  with  which  most  of  them  were 
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transferred  to  the  surgeons.  On  the  basis  of 
these  observations  Tobler  draws  a  clinical  picture 
which  may  serve  to  put  one  on  his  guard  in  deal- 
ing with  similar  cases.  All  of  the  instances 
occurred  in  children,  the  youngest  two  and  one- 
half  years,  the  oldest  nine  years,  the  average  six 
years.  In  all  there  is  a  history  of  continuous 
or  rectirring  diarrhea  for  months  or  years,  fol- 
lowed by  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  abdomen. 
In  some  the  origin  of  the  trouble  could  be  traced 
to  injudicious  feeding,  while  nearly  all  had  been 
neglected  or  improperly  treated.  The  general 
condition  had  suffered  severely,  most  of  the  pa- 
tients being  weak,  sickly  children,  poorly  nour- 
ished and  often  extremely  emaciated.  Some 
showed  definite  rachitic  deformities,  others  tuber- 
culous bone  lesions  or  masses  of  enlarged  glands. 
There  are  no  subjective  symptoms  other  than 
occasional  complaints  of  abdominal  pain.  The 
prominent  uniformly  swollen  abdomen  stands 
out  in  marked  contrast  with  the  emaciated  chest 
and  extremities,  and  on  palpation  feels  firm, 
elastic  and  resistant.  This  picture  is,  however, 
not  constant,  as  the  abdomen  may  be  only  moder- 
ately enlarged,  feel  soft  and  flabby,  falling  from 
side  to  side  with  change  of  posture,  while  the 
intestinal  coils  are  visible.  These  differences 
are  observed  not  only  in  separate  cases,  but  in  a 
single  case  the  conditions  may  change  with  sur- 
prising rapidity.  In  aU  of  these  cases  a  definite 
undulation  could  be  felt,  and  in  many  there  was 
distinct  shifting  dullness .  The  areas  of  percussion 
dullness  vary  within  wide  limits  in  different  cases 
and  in  the  same  case  from  day  to  day.  They 
may  be  those  commonly  found  in  ascites  or  more 
irregular  in  disposition.  The  most  important 
differential  diagnostic  points  from  tuberculous 
peritonitis  are  the  absence  of  fever  and  of  all  but 
very  mild  abdominal  pain,  the  rapid  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  the  history  of  long- 
continued  diarrhea,  and  the  frequent  irregularities 
in  the  areas  of  dullness,  the  pattern  changing 
from  day  to  day.  None  of  these  points  are, 
however,  distinctive,  and  one  can  judge  how 
uncertain  the  diagnosis  may  be. 

The  essential  symptom  in  these  cases  is  the 
swollen  abdomen,  giving  the  definite  sensation  of 
a  fluid  wave.  Tobler  refers  this  condition  to 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  intestines,  and  from  the 
position  of  the  dullness  concludes  that  the  coils 
of  the  ileum  are  especially  affected,  the  colon 
perhaps  assisting  to  give  the  flank  dullness,  while 
atony  of  the  intestinal  wall  and  a  lax  mesentery 
allowing  the  coils  to  fall  from  side  to  side  are 
probably  important  factors. 

NEW   BILE  TEST. 

Rieger"  recommends  the  following  method 
as  a  delicate  test  for  bile  in  the  urine.  Two 
solutions  are  necessary;  one  is  made  by  dissolving 
5  gm.  of  paranitroamidobensol  in  180  cc.  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  two,  a  solution  made  by  dis- 
solving 2.5  gm.  sodium  nitrate  in  200  cc.  distilled 
water.  The  test  is  performed  by  placing  4  cc. 
to  5  cc.  chloroform  in  a  test  tube,  and  filling  the 
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same  nearly  full  with,  luine.  The  two  fluids  are 
thoroughly  mixed  and  the  chloroform  allowed  to 
settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  test  tube.  The  urine 
is  then  carefully  decanted,  and  an  equal  volume 
of  96%  alcohol  poured  over  the  chloroform. 
To  this  mixture  5  to  6  drops  of  solution  one  and 
the  same  quantity  of  solution  two  are  added, 
and  the  whole  well  shaken.  If  bile  pigment  is 
present  in  the  urine  the  chloroform  takes  on  an 
orange  or  red  color.  Rieger  considers  the  method 
far  more  accurate  and  sensitive  than  the  ordinary 
Gmellin's  test. 


Htpottf  of  Jtoattit^. 
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Discnssioir. 

Dr.  Edward  Rbtnolds:  One  ^int  ^idi  has  not 
been  more  than  touched  upon  in  tms  discussion  strikes 
me  as  of  great  importance.  In  operating  for  renal  stone 
the  choice  between  nephrotomy  and  n^hrectomy  is 
always  an  important  and  frequently  a  very  delicate 
decision.  IF  the  kidney  is  of  good  physiolc^cal  value, 
if  the  other  kidney  is  below  par,  if  the  ureter  and  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  are  uninfected,  nephrotomy  is  the  apetar- 
tion  of  choice.  If  an  infected  pyelitis  is  present,  the 
affected  kidney  of  low  physiological  value,  and  the 
other  kidney  already  doing  a  great  majority  of  the  work 
of  the  body,  nephrectomy  is  the  operation  of  chmce. 
On  the  balance  of  these  various  considerations  the 
decision  must  be  made  and  the  wisdom  with  which  the 
operation  is  selected  will  depend  upon  the  intimacy  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  two  kidneys.  In 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  if  nephrectomv  is  to  be  done 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Iddney  shoukl 
be  removed  intact  and  without  incision  since  indaioa 
into  an  infected  kidney  greatly  increases  the  liak  of 
infection  of  the  wound,  and  under  some  circumstances 
makes  the  mere  nephrotomy  an  operation  of  much 
higher  mortality  than  a  nephrectomy  would  be;  henee 
the  decision  between  nephrotomy  and  nephrectomy 
should  frequently  have  been  made,  so  far  as  possiUe, 
before  the  operation  is  imdertaken. 

I  see  and  have  seen  comparatively  few  cases  of  rautl 
calculus  in  men,  and  confine  my  remarks  to  renal  cal- 
culus in  women  the  more  readily  mnce  the  difference 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  bladder  in  the  two  sexes  mtJkea 
the  study  of  the  subject  of  renal  stone  radicaDy 
different. 

In  women,  however,  the  obtaining  of  a  oomparativeiy 
exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of  each  kidney  by  the 
ureteral  catheters  is  bo  simple  and  safe  a  procedme 
that  in  my  opinion  we  are  not  justified  in  operating 
upon  the  ludney  of  a  woman  in  any  case  where  nepfareo 
tomy  is  a  possibility  without  first  obtaining  the  most 
exact  knowledge  possible.  I  have  had  occasion  mote 
than  once  in  this  room  to  speak  in  d^recation  at  the 
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indiscriminate  use  of  the  ureteral  catheters  and  of  the 
necessity  for  eroerience  and  discrimination  in  inter- 
preting their  findings,  but  cases  of  renal  calculus  and  of 
infection  of  the  kidney  either  from  above  or  below  form 
the  especial  field  in  which  they  are  of  the  greatest  value 
and  indeed  indispensable  to  the  best  work. 

One  form  of  ureteral  instrumentation  which  has  been 
mentioned  here  I  feel  bound  to  protest  against.  We 
have  heard  much  from  Baltimore  of  the  diagnosing  of 
renal  calculi  by  the  passage  of  bougies  tipped  with  a 
mixture  having  shoemaker's  wax  as  its  basis,  and  the 
method. appears  to  have  excited  much  attention  and 
even  some  enthusiasm  among  those  of  the  profession 
not  especially  familiar  with  ureteral  work,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  can  have  tried  it  without  realizing 
that  a  wax  mixture  which  is  soft  enough  to  be  scratched 
by  a  calculus  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
used  is  also  soft  enough  to  afford  a  considerable  risk 
that  a  portion  will  be  left  behind  it  in  the  ureter  to 
form  a  probable  nidus  for  a  calculus,  whether  one  was 
originally  present  or  not.  I  am  sive  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  it  has  been  received  with  no  especial  enthu- 
siasm and  indeed  without  any  general  acceptance  out- 
side the  clinic  of  its  originator. 

Db.  E.  W.  CosmNo:!  wish  to  present  a  specimen, 
weighing  2  oz.  and  measuring  2\  by  2^  by  2}  in.  which 
was  removed  at  an  autopsy,  and  to  call  attention,  first, 
to  the  fact  that  the  patient  had  lived  long  and  suffered 
much  without  obtaining  a  diagnosis,  showing  that  the 
attention  of  the  profession  has  not  been  sufficiently 
directed  to  the  subject  of  renal  calculus;  secondly,  to 
the  fact  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  remove 
this  stone  by  nephrotomy,  for  even  at  autopsy  the  pro- 
jections could  not  be  pulled  out  of  the  calyces  without 
tearing  the  kidney  and  breaking  off  some  of  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  projecting  branches. 

In  every  case  of  stone,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  choose  between  nephrotomy  and  nephrectomy,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  size  of  the  calculus,  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  patient,  the  state  of  the  other 
kidney,  and  the  quality  of  the  urine. 

Of  course,  nephrotomy  is  the  simpler  and  more  con- 
servative operation  and,  if  it  will  apparently  be  suffi- 
cient, it  should  be  preferred.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  wdl  known  that  a  great  many  nephrotomies  are  fol- 
lowed by  urinary  fistula,  and  finally  the  condition  of 
the  patient  and  the  state  of  the  kidney  demand  a 
nephrectomy,  so  that  if  this  can  be  seen  beforehand  it 
is  better  to  perform  it  at  once. 

Supposing  the  other  kidney  to  be  performing  its 
function  satisfactorily,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient 
warranting  the  total  ablation  of  the  diseased  kidney, 
the  indications  for  this  procedure  would  be: 

(1)  Degeneration  of  the  kidney  into  a  sac,  with  much 
destruction  of  renal  tissue. 

(2)  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  kidney  with  decom- 
position of  urine  and  calcareous  deposit  throughout 
the  calyces. 

(3)  Phlegmonous  inflammation,  with  gangrenous 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  formation  of  abscess 
in  or  around  the  kidney. 

Obviously,  it  is  a  question  for  the  sound  judgment  of 
the  surgeon  in  every  case  to  determine  whether  the 
organ  can  be  saved,  or  whether  it  must  be  extirpated, 
and  this  can  hardly  be  determined  in  most  cases  with- 
out cutting  into  and  exploring  the  cavity  of  the  kidney, 
undesirable  as  it  may  seem  to  allow  the  foul  contents 
to  escape  into  the  wound.  Fortunately,  with  proper 
care  in  protection  of  the  wound  surfaces  there  is  Uttle 
trouble  from  infection,  the  patient  seeming  to  have 
estabhshed  resistance  to  his  own  agents  of  infection. 

Now  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a 
diagnosis  as  to  the  presence  of  calculus,  especially  in 
the  cases  of  severe  inflammation.    There  are  many 


admirable  methods  of  making  a  positive  diagnotns, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  exclude  the  possible  presence 
of  a  stone. 

The  x-ray  will  not  disclose  a  calculus  of  pure  uric 
acid  or  xanthine;  the  wax-tipped  bou^e  may  not 
become  scratched ;  hemorrhage  may  be  due  to  a  great 
variety  of  causes ;  the  history  of  the  case  may  be  mis- 
leading and  confused;  finally  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms may  demand  operation,  without  waiting  for 
repeated  and  long  continued  attempts  to  make  a  diag- 
nosis as  to  the  presence  of  calculus. 

Three  times  within  the  last  year  I  have  had  to  remove 
the  kidney  in  cases  where  the  presence  of  stone  could 
not  be  excluded  beforehand.  In  two  cases  there  were 
very  acute  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  in  one  of  these 
it  was  necessary  to  enucleate  the  organ  from  its  own 
capsule,  which  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  removed.  In 
one  case  where  tubercle  bacilli  had  been  found  in  the 
urine,  when  the  kidney  was  brought  out  of  the  incision 
a  hard  mass  was  found  by  palpation  of  the  renal  sur- 
face, which  seemed  very  like  a  calculus,  although  inci- 
sion showed  that  it  was  an  isolated  tuberculous  nodule. 

As  I  have  just  intimated  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
bring  the  kidney  out  through  the  wound,  for  it  may  be 
too  adherent,  and  there  is  danger  on  the  right  side  of 
injuring  the  vena  cava.  It  is  a  very  delicate  matter 
to  enucleate  the  renal  body  out  of  its  bed,  leaving  the 
capsule  and  securing  the  vessels,  and  sometimes  per- 
force we  must  be  content  with  a  nephrotomy  although 
nephrectomy  may  seem  desirable.  It  is  also  to  be 
remembered  in  applying  gauze  packing  on  the  rig^t 
side  in  nephrectomy  and  gallstone  operations,  that  the 
relations  of  the  organs  must  not  be  disturbed  by 
pressure  to  such  an  extent  that  the  circulation  in  the 
vena  cava  is  impeded,  or  grave  symptoms  will  follow. 

In  removing  a  calculus  from  the  ureter  a  point  worth 
remembering  is  that  the  ureter  remains  with  the  peri- 
toneum and  IS  lifted  with  it  from  the  pelvic  waU  and  the 
great  vessels.  Also  that  in  woman  the  ureter  dips 
under  the  uterine  artery  and  vein,  which  may  be  easily 
injured  in  trying  to  remove  a  stone  from  that  neigh- 
borhood. If  the  kidney  has  already  been  exposed  in 
the  course  of  the  operation,  upward  traction  on  that 
organ  will  be  felt  transmitted  to  the  ureter,  on  the 
inside  of  the  finger  which  is  passed  between  the  peri- 
toneum and  the  pelvic  waU. 

If  the  stone  is  low  down  it  is  a  difficult  and  unsatis- 
factory method  to  try  to  remove  it  extraperitoneally, 
involving  a  large  wound  and  probability  of  subsequent 
hernia.  It  b  also  extremely  difficult  to  close  the 
ureteral  opening  by  sutures,  so  that  a  fistula  may 
result. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  better  to  abandon  the  traditional 
extraperitoneal  operation  and  open  the  abdomen  at 
the  border  of  the  rectus  muscle.  The  stone  then  can 
easily  be  located  and  may  be  pushed  upward,  into  a 
convenient  place.  An  incision  of  the  peritoneum  paral- 
lel to  and  a  little  below  the  course  of  the  external  iliac 
artery  gives  access  to  the  ureter,  which  is  here  quite 
movable,  following  the  peritoneum  when  this  is  hfted 
upward  and  inward. 

The  ureter  can  be  secured  by  padded  clamps  above 
and  below  the  calculus,  which  can  be  removed  as  is  a 
calculus  from  the  ductus  choledochus,  and  much  more 
readily.  With  due  care  there  is  little  danger  of  infect- 
ing the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  in  cases  where  the  stone 
is  m  the  ureter  the  urine  is  not  usually  in  bad  condition. 
The  opening  in  the  ureter  can  be  carefully  sutured,  and 
the  peritoneum  closed  over  it.  If  drainage  seems  neces- 
sary it  can  be  arranged  extraperitoneally,  through  a 
small  incision  near  the  pelvic  wall. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Watson  :  The  points  of  which  I  had  meant 
to  speak  have  been  for  the  most  part  already 
referred  to  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me.    Some 
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«i  th«m,  howerer,  will  bear  repetition  perhaps.  The 
first  is  with  reference  to  the  relatively  large  number  of 
cases  in  which  renal  calculi  give  rise  to  no  symptomB. 
The  recognition  of  this  fact  is  of  much  importance  in 
connection  with  the  occurrence  of  sudden  anuria  com- 
ing on  without  apparent  cause,  and  the  8uq>icion  of 
the  presence  of  calculus  of  the  ureter  or  its  outlet  from 
the  kidney  or  of  renal  calculus  which  has  destroyed  one 
kidney  whose  fellow  is  no  longer  able  to  carryr  on  the 
double  duty  imposed  thereby,  which  should  be  the 
first  thought  entertained  as  an  explanation  of  the  ces- 
sation of  the  urinary  secretion.  In  my  own  practice 
there  have  been  8  cases  of  renal  calculus  without  symp- 
toms suggestive  of  the  condition  present,  in  a  total  of 
52  patients. 

llie  fact  that  the  urine  may  fail  for  long  periods 
to  show  anything  abnormal  and  kidney  calculus 
nevertheless  existing,  has  been  already  not^  here  to- 
night. Five  examples  of  this  have  occurred  among 
my  own  cases.  The  size  of  the  calculus  has  no  bearing 
nerossarily  upon  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  This 
point  will  be  referred  to  again. 

An  example  of  erroneous  inferences  that  may  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  appearances  seen  in  a  skia- 
graph of  supposed  ureteral  calculus  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Dr.  F.  Tilden  Brown  of 
New  York,  who  showed  me  a  picture  of  this  sort  in 
which  there  was  very  clearljr  defined  what  appeared 
to  be  a  calculus  impacted  m  the  ureter.  A  second 
picture  had  been  taken  after  Dr.  Brown  had  passed  a 
ureteral  catheter  carrying  a  stylet  into  this  ureter, 
and  it  then  was  seen  that  the  supposed  calculus  lay 
nearly  an  inch  outside  the  line  of  the  ureter  as  the 
latter  was  defined  by  the  stylet  of  the  catheter. 

Among  the  numerous  anomalous  locations  of  pain  de- 
pendent upon  the  presence  of  ren^  calculi,  I  have  twice 
seen  the  heel  as  the  only  site  of  pain.  One  of  the 
patients  exhibited  this  phenomenon  unfailingly  in  con- 
nection with  the  passage  of  calculi  to  the  bladder  from 
the  kidney  on  three  and  the  other  on  five  different 
occasions. 

I  do  not  wholly  agree  with  what  Dr.  Thorndike  has 
said  with  respect  to  one  or  two  points  in  the  operative 
technique.  Thus  with  regard  to  the  question  of  lay- 
ing open  the  kidney  by  a  long  incision  through  its 
convex  border,  I  should  state  the  objection  to  doing, 
this  on  somewhat  different  grounds  than  those  he  has 
presented,  and  would  hesitate  to  lay  open  the  kidney 
thus  in  so  far  as  the  danger  of  hemorrhage  is  concerned, 
only  when  I  was  unable  to  clasp  and  compress  the 
pe<ficle  between  two  fingers  passed  one  on  each  side 
of  it  which  can  often  be  done  even  though  the  kidney 
cannot  be  brought  out  on  the  back.  I  do  not  quite 
comprehend  the  necessity  for  removal  of  the  kidney 
in  the  case  in  which  he  says  that  nephrectomy  was 
necessitated  on  account  of  post-operative  intrarenal 
hemorrhage  in  the  case  in  which  he  had  made  a  long 
incision  through  the  convex  border  and  sutwed  the 
organ  afterward.  I  assume  that  it  may  have  been  de- 
manded because  he  had  found  upon  exposing  it  for 
the  second  time  in  order  to  check  the  hemorrhage,  that 
tamponing  the  organ  failed  to  accomplish  that  result, 
in  which  case  one  can  sec  that  there  would  be  no  other 
course  open;  but  he  did  not  mention  having  made  the 
effort  to  stop  the  bleeding  by  tampon  and  left  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done  imder 
such  circumstances  as  were  described  in  that  case, 
namely,  nephrectomy.  If  this  was  meant  I  should  not 
agree  with  the  proposition. 

ITie  objection  to  contenting  oneself  with  the  exami- 
nation of  the  interior  of  the  kidney  through  a  small  cut, 
even  in  the  ca.ses  in  which  a  stone  can  be  felt  clearly 
and  is  readily  disclosed  and  removed  through  such  an 
incision  in  the  renal  substance  is  the  liability  to  fail 


to  find  a  second  or  multiple  calculi  which  may  co^exist 
with  the  one  felt  and  removed.  It  is  true  that  in  tiie 
majority  of  cases  simple  calculi  only  exist,  but  there 
is  a  sufficiently  large  number  in  which  the  contrary  is 
the  case  to  make  it  very  probable  that  they  will  be 
overlooked  in  a  good  many  instances  when  a  anall 
incision  only  is  made.  There  is  the  greatest  diflUculty 
sometimes  in  finding  calculi  even  of  considerable  sise 
when  the  kidney  has  been  split  wide  open,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  they  will  be  overlooked  if  this  is  not 
done  in  a  good  many  cases. 

Unless  I  misunderstood  Dr.  Thorndike,  I  differ  from 
him  also  in  the  view  which  he  expressed  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  perfectly  proper  to  allow  calculi  of  moderate 
size  to  remain  without  interference  if  they  give  rise  to 
no  S5rmptoms.  Upon  this  point  I  believe  the  teaching 
of  Moms,  which  is  directly  in  opposition  to  the  above 
view,  to  be  the  far  sounder  one,  and  am  convinced  that 
we  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  importance  of  remov- 
ing a  calculus  in  every  case  in  which  the  stone  has  not 
passed  spontaneously  after  a  reasonable  period  of  pallia- 
tive treatment  —  three  to  six  months  —  even  thou^ 
it  is  causing  no  symptoms  of  consequence  during  this 
time.  In  fact  it  seems  to  me  that  the  commonest  error 
in  connection  with  the  treatment  is  that  of  failure  to 
interfere  surgically  in  the  cases  in  which  there  are  no 
8}rmptoms  of  importance  and  even  although  the  stone 
is  not  of  considerable  size.  There  is  ample  testimony 
to  the  injury  that  may  be  done  and  has  been  done  in  a 
good  many  instances  by  allowing  a  stone  to  stay  in  the 
kidney  just  because  it  causes  neither  pain  nor  hema- 
turia, or  because  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  trouble- 
some to  the  patient  to  make  them  seek  advice.  The 
kidney  b  known  to  have  been  totally  destroyed  under 
such  circumstances  without  even  the  knowled^  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  that  there  was  anything  the  matter, 
and  the  first  intimation  that  has  been  given  is  the  sud- 
den arrival  of  complete  anuria  which  has  gone  on  to 
fatal  termination.  One  example  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  in  support  of  what  has  just  been  said  though 
the  termination  was  fortunately  a  happy  one  in  that 
instance.  The  case  that  I  have  in  mind  is  tiiat  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Marmaduke  Sheild  in  the  London  Lancet, 
Oct.  15,  1904.  The  patient  was  a  man  whose  first 
symptom  dated  back  fourteen  years,  but  who  had 
never  had  sufficient  discomfort  to  malce  Urn  give  up 
his  work,  which  was  of  an  active  nature,  until  a  very 
short  time  before  his  entrance  to  the  hoq>ital,  when  fw 
the  first  time  tJiere  occurred  severe  hematuria  and 
renal  colic. 

Operation  demonstrated  that  one  kidney  was  wholly 
destroyed  and  that  it  contained  a  stone  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is  the  largest  ever  removed  successfully.  It 
weighed  when  dried  somewhat  over  one  pmund;  meas- 
ured 5i  in.  in  its  long  diameter,  and  10  in.  in  circum- 
ference. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  illogical  to  allow  a  stone 
to  remain  in  and  to  work  injury  up>on  a  kidney  a  mo- 
ment longer  than  necessary  after  the  trial  for  a  reason- 
able period,  three  to  six  months,  of  palliative  treatment, 
quite  as  much  so  as  would  be  a  policy  of  noninterf»eiiee 
were  a  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  and  there  con- 
stituting a  progressively  destructive  a^ncy.  TTie  only 
excuse  that  I  can  conceive  for  permitting  a  continuance 
of  such  a  condition  would  be  a  great  danger  to  life 
involved  in  its  removal.  The  danger  in  the  caae  of  the 
kidney  from  leaving  the  calculus  is  far  greato'  to  life 
than  were  it  the  eye  that  was  in  question,  and  the 
danger  of  operation  for  removtd  of  kidney  calculus, 
when  undertaken  at  an  early  period,  is  very  small  and 
one  that  should  cause  no  hesitation  whatever  in  view 
of  the  grave  possibilities  involved  in  the  continued 
presence  of  the  calculus.  I  have  been  tempted  into 
a  longer  reference  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject  than  I 
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had  intended  because  of  being  somewhat  surprised  at 
hearing  the  remark  of  Dr.  Hiomdike  and  the  inference 
^ich  it  allows  us  to  draw  of  the  harmlesaness  of  leav- 
ing a  quiescent  calculus  if  of  moderate  size  only,  undis- 
turbed, as  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  a  surgeon. 

With  regard  to  the  avenue  of  approach  to  the  kidney 
in  these  cases,  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the 
-lumbar  incision  is  far  the  best  method  to  begin  the 
operation  with  in  all  cases  except  the  few  that  are 
Bometimee  met  with  in  which  there  is  a  very  large  renal 
tumor,  and  every  reason  to  anticipate  much  difficulty 
in  separating  adhesions,  and  every  probability  that  the 
kidney  will  have  to  be  removed  by  a  primary  nephrec- 
tomy. Even  here  one  can  gain  as  much  space  and 
'secure  an  equal  ease  of  approach  and  isolation  of  the 
kidney  by  extending  the  lumbar  incision  forward  from 
its  upper  end  to  the  peritoneal  reflection  or  by  adopt- 
ing, as  I  personally  prefer  to  do,  the  so-called  para- 
peritoneal method  in  which  the  incision  through  the 
abdominal  wall  is  made  a  little  outside  the  linear  semi- 
lunaris down  to  but  not  through  the  peritoneum;  the 
latter  is  then  stripped  from  the  abdominal  wall,  and 
the  operation  remains  extraperitoneal  while  presenting 
all  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  tranaperitoneal 
method  of  free  space  and  direct  approach  to  the  pedicle 
without  incurring  the  risks  of  peritoneal  infection 
involved  in  the  latter.  When  doing  this  operation  or 
the  transperitoneal  through  the  linear  semilunaris,  in 
cases  of  much  difficulty,  I  feel  entirely  convinced  of 
the  great  benefit  without  corresponding  additional  risks, 
imxMdiate  or  remote,  that  are  to  be  gained  by  supple- 
menting the  first  incision  by  a  liberal  transverse  one. 
The  room  gained  is  enormously  increased,  and  in  the 
few  cases  uiat  I  liave  persontJly  followed  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  greater  liability  to  hernia 
than  is  seen  in  connection  with  the  longitudinal  incision 
alone. 

One  other  matter  that  has  not  been  touched  upon,  I 
think,  and  one  that  I  have  thou^t  was  of  considerable 
value,  is  that  of  giving^  as  a  routine  practice,  as  many 
surgeons  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  subeutaneous  saline 
fluid  injections  at  the  be^nning,  end  and  after  opera- 
tions upon  the  kidneys. 

Dr.  E.  a.  Codman:  In  answer  to  a  question  of  Dr. 
Harrington  about  the  value  of  the  x-ray  in  diagnosis 
■of  calc^  I  may  sa^  that  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change 
•the  statement  which  I  made  a  few  years  ago  in  a  paper 
before  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Society.  "  As  yet 
we  liave  not  been  able  to  keep  the  routine  standard  of 
excellence  of  the  plates  to  a  point  clear  enough  to  say 
poffltively,  '  yes  '  or  '  no.'  '  Yes  '  we  can  say  occa- 
sionally, '  no  '  rarely.  On  two  occasions  I  have  failed 
to  locate  in  stout  people  small  renal  stones,  which  were 
Jater  removed.  Unless  the  patient  is  decidedly  thin  I 
i^uld  not  have  confidence  in  a  negative  diagnosis.  I 
believe  that  the  question  of  operation  in  such  cases 
.  should  be  decided  by  the  gravity  of  the  sjrmptoms  or  by 
a  positive  skiagraph  which  has  been  several  times  re- 
peated. In  the  localization  of  ureteral  stones  the 
x-ray  is  especiall}'  helpful."  The  only  alteration  that 
I  should  care  to  make  now,  would  be  to  put  the  word 
"  frequently  "  instead  of  "  occasionally." 

The  use  of  a  pressure  apparatus  to  push  the  intestines 
out  of  the  way  has  proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  aid  in 
getting  good  x-rays  of  the  kidneys  and  ureteral  regions. 
Nevertheless,  I  must  confess  that,  with  my  own  tech- 
nique, in  stout  people  I  never  feel  able  to  give  an  abso- 
lute negative  interpretation  of  a  plate.  As  a  practical 
point,  a  negative  diagnosis  should  never  be  made  unless 
the  x-ray  is  clear  enough  to  show  the  complete  outline 
of  the  twelfth  rib  on  both  sides.  The  twelfth  rib  has  an 
atomic  weight  of  approximately  the  same  value  as  that 
of  a  small  stone,  and  if  one  can  see  the  twelfth  rib 
clearly,  and  can  see  no  stone,  it  is  a  fair  presumption 


that  the  case  is  negative.  Of  course,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  large  stones  which  practically  always 
show  on  good  plates  and  sometimes  even  on  poor  plates. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  caseous  mesenteric 
glands,  concretions  in  the  appendix  or  caseous  tuber- 
culous deposits  in  the  kidney  may  simulate  stones  in 
the  x-ray. 

I  am  particularly  interested  to  see  in  Dr.  Tenney's 
tables  that  Leonard  of  Philadelphia  has  at  length  ad- 
mitted that  mistakes  may  be  made,  for  in  many  of  his 
earlier  articles  his  claims  of  the  infallibility  of  the  x-ray 
have  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
GASTRO-ENTEROLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Heu)  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  New  York  CSty, 
April  24  and  25,  1905.. 

(Concluded  (rom  No.  22,  p.  646.) 

FiBOT  Dat. — (Continued.) 

DirSSTICnLA.    OF    THE    ESOFHAOU8,    WITH    BEPOBT    OF 
THREB  CASES. 

Db.  William  Gbrbt  Morgan  of  Washington,  D.  C, 

Presented  a  paper  on  this  subject  (read  by  Db.  John 
'.  Sawteb).  He  stated  that  ectasies  or  enlargements 
of  the  esophagus  were  of  two  kinds,  entirely  distinct 
in  their  causation  and  pathology,  namely,  dilatations, 
or  diffuse  enlargements  involving  more  or  less  the  entire 
periphery  of  the  tube,  and  due  usually  to  organic  or 
spasmodic  stenosis;  and  diverticula,  consisting  of 
localized  bulgings  or  saccular  protrusions,  and  origi- 
nating from  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
esophagus. 

Pressure  diverticula  were  those  produced  by  the 
intra-esophageal  pressure  involved  in  swallowing,  act- 
ing upon  a  circumscribed  area  of  weakened  esophageal 
w«Jl.  They  were  uncommon,  and  occurred  much  less 
frequently  than  traction  diverticula.  They  might  be 
sin^e  or  double.  They  were  rounded  or  oval  saccular 
protrusions,  communicating  by  a  circumscribed  or 
slit-like  opening  with  the  lumen  of  the  esophagus. 
The  esophageal  diverticula  that  gave  rise  to  percep- 
tible clinical  B}rmptoms  and  came  under  observation 
and  treatment  were  practically  all  of  the  pressure 
variety. 

With  regard  to  location,  while  pressure  diverticula 
mi^t  occur  in  any  part  of  the  esophagus,  they  were 
divisible  into  two  well-marked  classes:  (1)  those  at 
the  junction  of  the  pharynx  and  esophagus;  {2)  those 
below  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

Traction  diverticula  were  pouches  or  eversions  pro- 
duced by  traction  from  without,  or  cicatrices  or  bands 
adherent  to  the  esophageal  wall.  They  were  the  com- 
monest forms  of  esophageal  diverticula,  occurring,  it 
was  said,  in  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  per  cent  of  all 
adults.  They  were  nearly  always  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  esophagus,  in  the  vicimty  of  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea,  with  some  preference  for  the  ri^t  side. 
The  great  majority  of  them  resulted  as  a  sequela  from 
tuberculous,  anathracic  or  other  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  bronchial  glands,  situated  at  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea.  On  account  of  their  small  mze,  traction 
diverticula  produced  no  manifest  symptoms,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  had  they  been  diagnosticated  or  even  suspected 
during  life. 

The  initial  symptoms  observed  in  the  upper  diverti- 
cula, aside  from  whatever  history  there  m^t  be  of  the 
Icx^ment  of  foreign  bodies,  etc.,  were  those  of  irri- 
tation, expectoration  of  mucus,  irritable  cough,  hawk- 
ing or  of  slight  difficulty  in  swallowing.    In  the  low 
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situated  diverticula  the  earliest  symptoms  were  usually 
a  sense  of  dull,  vague  pressure,  and  slight  pain  or  burn- 
ing during  the  act  of  swallowing. 

In  theiully  developed  condition,  diflBculty  in  swal- 
lowing was  one  of  the  chief  symptoms.  Among  other 
B3nnptom8  were  regurgitation  of  food,  and  pain  from 
distension  of  the  diverticulum.  Those  situated  in  the 
cervical  re^on  might  be  manifested  by  tumor,  viable 
and  palpable  in  the  neck  region,  and  appearing  or  dis- 
appearing according  as  the  sac  was  full  or  empty. 

One  of  the  most  common  terminal  complications  of 
diverticula  situated  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  esophagus 
was  pneumonia  and  pulmonary  gangrene,  because  by 
inspiration  of  foreign  matter  into  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages, an  infectious  pulmonary  process,  with  fatal  ter- 
mination, was  easily  set  up,  especially  in  patients  suf- 
fering from  innutrition. 

In  accessible  esophageal  diverticula  in  the  cervical 
region,  surgical  procedures  for  radical  cure  were  avail- 
able. In  non-surgical  cases,  the  condition  might  be 
Ealliated  by  keeping  the  diverticula  empty  and  cle^msed 
y  irrigation.  Astringent  or  antiseptic  applications  or 
irrigations  might  also  be  employed  to  relieve  inflam- 
matory and  ulcerative  conditions  in  the  sac.  As  the 
greatest  trouble  in  these  cases  arose  from  starvation, 
so  the  greatest  rraults  of  treatment,  even  amounting 
to  a  symptomatic  cure,  might  be  obtained  by  looking 
after  the  patient's  nutrition. 

A  CASE  OF  FATAL  HBUOBBHAQE  FBOU  THE  UPPER 
QASTRO-INTESTINAL  TKACT,  WITHODT  ANT  GB03B 
ANATOMICAL  LESION. 

Dii.  I.  Adler  of  New  York  reported  this  case,  and 
showed  the  specimen.  The  patient  was  a  man,  sixty- 
six  years  old,  who  was  operated  on  for  repeated  attacks 
of  hematemesis.  The  operation,  a  gastro-enterostomy, 
failed  to  reveal  the  source  of  the  hemorrhages.  Thirty 
hours  after  the  operation  he  had  a  sudden  and  profuse 
hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  with  repeated  vomiting 
and  the  passage  of  bloody  stools,  followed  by  rapid 
collapse  and  deatii.  Only  a  partial  autopsy  was  per- 
mitted, but  the  intestinal  tract,  from  the  stomach  to 
the  anus,  was  found  to  be  in  a  normal  condition. 

Dr.  a.  Robe  of  New  York  said  that  in  cases  of 
hemorrhage  like  that  reported  by  Dr.  Adler,  strap- 
ping the  abdomen  with  plaster  would  probably  ejoat 
some  phyriological  effect  on  the  circulation.  llie  ben- 
efit derived  from  that  method  of  treatment  was  not 
merely  limited  to  the  abdominal  support  it  gave. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Futchbr  of  Baltimore  suggested  the 
possibility  of  hemophilia. 

Dr.  Morris  Manges  of  New  York  thought  there 
mi^t  have  been  an  esophageal  varix. 

FURTHER   REUARKS   ON    ISCHOCHTMIA  AND  ITS 
TREATMENT. 

Dr.  Max  Einhorn  of  New  York  CSty:  Ischochymia, 
the  speaker  said,  or  the  "  clinical  cGlatation  of  the 
stomach  "  of  the  older  writers,  was  an  important  dis- 
ease, to  the  recognition  and  treatment  of  which  modem 
stomach  pathology  had  made  many  contributions. 
As  to  the  frequency  of  the  condition,  Dr.  Einhorn  said 
he  met  with  47  cases  of  ischochymia,  of  benign  or  malig- 
nant nature,  among  3,243  cases  of  stomach  disorder. 
It  was  generally  weU  known  that  cases  of  benign  ischo- 
chymia which  were  caused  by  a  moderate  stenosis  of 
the  pylorus,  might  be  improved  or  cured  by  medical 
treatment.  In  these  cases,  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
was  not  very  great,  and  the  peristaltic  restlessness  of 
the  organ  was  absent  or  only  slightly  present.  There 
■  were,  however,  exceptional  cases  of  tremendous  gastric 
dilatation,  filling  the  entire  left  side  of  the  abdomen 
down  to  the  symphysis,  with  marked  peristaltic  rest- 


lessness, which  might  be  cured  by  palliative  treat- 
ment. 

Usually,  cases  of  benign  ischochymia  gave  a  long  his- 
tory of  suffering,  with  periods  of  interspersed  euphoria, 
whereas  cases  of  malignant  ischochymia  gave  a  abort 
history  of  illness  (three  to  eight  months),  with  oonatant 
suffering.    There  were,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Benign  ischochymia  required,  first,  medical  treat- 
ment. If  this  proved  unsuccessful,  t.  e.,  if  after  a  pro- 
longed period  of  treatment  the  fasting  stomach  on  a 
fluid  diet  was  not  emptied,  but  contained  food  rem- 
nants, an  operation  was  advisable.  Second,  surreal 
intervention  was  also  indicated  in  benign  ischochymia 
which  had  developed  subsequrait  to  a  condition  of 
continued  hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice,  preceded  by 
hemorrhage  or  not.  Third,  malignant  isdiochymia 
was  one  of  dubious  nature,  in  which,  however,  a  thick- 
ening of  the  pylorus  was  found.  It  should  be  treated 
surgically. 

Dr.  J.  Eaothanm  of  New  York  said  he  wished  to 
confirm  Dr.  Einhom's  statement  that  cases  of  b^iign 
stenosis  might  recover  under  medical  treatment,  espe- 
cially by  the  use  of  lavage. 

SARCOMA  OF  THE  STOMACH,  WITH  REPORT  OF  TWO  CA8BB. 

Dr.  Morris  Manors  of  New  York  (Sty:  The  author 
stated  that  although  it  was  true  that  sarcomata  must 
be  included  among  the  rarer  tumors  of  the  stomadi, 
yet  recent  studies  had  demonstrated  that  it  mi^t 
possibly  occur  more  frequently  than  was  generally 
supposed.  Fenwick  was  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth  in  his  assertion  that  they  constituted  from  5 
to  10%  of  all  gastric  tumors. 

The  cases  might  be  divided  into  two  great  groups: 
First,  those  wMmit,  and,  second,  those  with  gastric 
symptoms.  In  the  first  group  were  included  the  cases 
in  wnich  the  tumor  grew  outwardly  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  also  many  of  the  cases  in  which  the  growth 
was  toward  the  gastric  lumen,  but  in  which  the  infil- 
tration of  the  stomach  did  not  involve  the  pylorus,  and 
left  the  mucous  membrane  intact.  In  the  second 
group,  the  gastric  symptoms  were  practically  those  of 
gastric  cancer.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  gastric 
symptoms  were  mild,  and  only  became  marked  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  patient's  life. 

Dr.  Manges  then  reported  in  detful  two  cases  of  sar- 
coma of  the  stomach  that  had  come  under  his  observa- 
tion within  one  year  at  the  Mount  Sinai  Hoq>itaI. 

ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  BOMS  OF  THE  IfSTABOUC 

DIBEABE8   TO   INTESTINAL  DISORDERS. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Futcher  of  Baltimore  presented  this 
paper.  The  speaker  mentioned  that  some  of  tie  more 
obscure  and  rare  metabolic  diseases  had  been  attrib- 
uted by  investigators  to  disturbances  in  intestinal 
function,  and  he  thought  that  a  review  of  some  of  the 
main  facts  concerning  these  diseases,  particulariy  re- 
garding alkaptonuria,  ochronosis  and  cystinuria  zni^t 
be  of  interest. 

Alkaptonuria  was  first  described  by  Boedeker  in 
1859.  The  characteristics  of  the  urine  in  this  condition 
were  briefly  as  follows:  When  avoided  it  had  a  normal 
appearance,  but  rapidly  acquired  a  deep-brown  color 
and  ultimately  became  black  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Boedeker  called  the  substance  which  produced  these 
urinary  changes  alkapton  (from  "  alkali,"  and  owing 
to  the  property  that  urine  containing  it  possessed  of 
rapidly  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  in  the 
presence  of  an  alkali).  It  was  not  until  1891  that 
Baumann  and  Wolkow  demonstrated  that  the  peculiar 
reactions  of  alkapton  were  due  to  the  presence  of  homo- 
gentisic  acid.  The  view  generally  held  regarding  the 
etiology  of  alkaptonuria  was  that  the  conversion  of 
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tyroBin  into  homogentisic  acid  was  due  to  bacterial 
acti'vity  and  consequent  putrefactive  conditions  in  the 
upper  intestinal  tract.  The  condition  was  congenital 
in  the  vast  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases. 

Dr.  Futcher  said  that  recent  observations  indicated 
that  a  pathologic  condition  of  great  interest  and  rarity 
was  associated  with  and  probably  due  to  the  metabolic 
disturbances  in  alkaptonuria.  This  was  the  remark- 
able Section  known  as  "  ochronosis,"  or  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  cartilages,  first  described  by  Vurchow,  in 
1866.  In  Virchow's  case  there  was  a  pigmentation 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  body  of  a  man,  sixty-seven 
years  old,  who  died  of  the  effects  of  an  aneurism.  He 
gave  the  name  ochronosis  to  the  condition,  owing  to 
the  ochre-like  discoloration  of  the  cartila^ouB  tissues. 
Osier,  a  year  ago,  reported  two  cases  of  ochronosis  in 
alkaptonuric  brothers,  both  of  which  cases  had  been 
previously  reported  in  Uie  literature  as  alkaptonurics, 
one  by  Marshall  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Futcher,  and 
constituting  two  of  the  four  instances  of  alkaptonuria 
in  this  country. 

Another  metabolic  disturbance  which  had  generally 
been  regarded  as  being  dependent  on  intestinal  dis- 
turbance was  cystinuria,  characterized  usually  by 
the  spontaneous  deposition  of  hexagonal  crystals  of 
(^^in  in  the  \irine.  The  clinical  significance  of  cys- 
tmuria  was  not  great,  because  it  was  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  demiite  symptoms  and  might  be  well 
developed  in  persons  apparently  in  ^od  health. 
Occasionally,  the  individuals  had  disordered  digestion, 
or  it  mi^t  be  associated  with  anemia.  C3rBtinuria  was, 
at  times,  of  surgical  importance,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
renal  calculi  composed  of  cystin  might  occur.  As 
regarded  its  cause,  the  view  was  ^nerally  held  that 
it  was  closely  related  to  putrefactive  changes  in  the 
intestinal  tract. 

Dk.  John  P.  Sawybr  of  Cleveland  spoke  of  the 
relief  in  diabetes  that  came  from  the  use  of  stom- 
ach lavage,  particularly  when  hyperchlorhydria  was 
present. 

Db.  Einhobn  said  he  had  also  observed  a  nmn- 
ber  of  cases  of  diabetes  associated  with  hyperchlor- 
hydria in  which  the  use  of  alkalies  reduced  the  quantity 
or  sugar  in  tiie  urine. 

OCCUI/r  BLOOD  IN  THB  FECES  AND  ITS  CUNICAL 
SIONIFICANCB. 

Db.  J.  Dtttton  Steele  of  Philadelphia  read  a  paper 
■  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  discussed,  (1)  The  presence 
of  occult  blood  in  the  feces  in  cancer  and  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  (2)  Various  conditions  in 
wluch  gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  was  secondary  to 
morbid  processes  occurring  in  other  organs,  as  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  and  ulcerative  endocarditis.  (3)  Condi- 
tions of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  simulating  ulcer  or 
cancer,  in  which  the  test  was  of  great  value  in  the 
differential  dia^osis,  such  as  neurosis,  simulating  an 
ulcer,  or  gastritis  and  anacidity,  simulating  cancer. 
(4)  Occult  blood  in  typhoid  fever. 

During  the  past  few  years.  Dr.  Steele  said,  ooDfflder- 
able  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  clinical  importance 
of  recognizing  minute  quantities  of  blood  in  the  dis- 
charges of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  The  term 
"  occult  blood  "  had  been  given  to  these  hemorrhages, 
since  the  amount  present  was  always  too  small  to  give 
the  usual  macroscopic  characteristics  of  blood  in  the 
feces  or  gastric  contents.  Moreover,  by  the  time  the 
blood  was  passed  from  the  body,  the  corpuscles  were 
so  broken  down  that  they  could  not  be  recognized  with 
t^e  microscope,  and  the  traces  of  blood  had  to  be 
detected  chemically.  The  tests  that  had  been  found 
most  suitable  for  clinical  use  was  the  guiac  test  of 
Weber,  and  the  aloin  test,  firat  suggested  by  Kltmge 


and  Schaer.  In  Dr.  Steele's  experience,  the  latter  had 
been  found  the  more  reliable,  althou^  the  guiac  re- 
action was  very  satisfactory.  A  series  of  observa- 
tions upon  two  normal  subjects  had  convinced  him 
that  red  meats,  if  taken  in  sufficient  qualities,  would 
give  a  very  decided  reaction  for  blood  in  the  feces. 
The  writer  then  discussed  the  value  of  the  test  in 
gastric  and  duodenal  ulcer,  in  carcinoma  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  in  purpura,  in 
tubercular  enterocolitis  and  in  typhoid  fever.  In  the 
latter  disease  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  occult 
hemorrhage  would  be  very  common,  especially  in  the 
second  or  third  week,  when  the  ulceration  was  at  its 
height,  and  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  be  possible,  by 
investigating  every  case  systematically,  to  foretell  the 
occurrence  of  visible  hemorrhage  by  demonstrating 
occult  blood  in  the  stools  some  time  before  visible 
bleedine  appeared.  In  this  he  was  disappointed, 
althou^  his  observations  had  not  gone  far  enough  to 
be  conclusive. 

Second  Dat,  Apbil  25. 

the  determination  of  the  oastbic  abba,  with 
special  rbfebbncb  to  tbanbp08iti0n  of  viscera, 
houbglasb  stomach,  oastboftosis,  etc. 

Dr.  a.  L.  Benedict  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  The  writer 
stated  that  the  gastric  area  was  determined  in  a  large 
degree  by  ordinary  percussion,  and  occasionally  by 
palpation.  Succussion,  which  was  really  a  form  of 
palpation,  was  also  employed,  especially  when  the 
stomach  was  dilated  and  partly  filled  with  liquid  and 
gas.  In  succussion  we  palpated  not  so  much  the 
stomach  as  its  contents,  and  it  was  really  a  form  of 
baUottement,  familiar  in  l^e  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  and 
other  conditions.  It  was  liable  to  give  confusing  re- 
sults, as  we  might  fail  to  discriminate  between  the 
stomach  and  colon,  and  might  infer  too  little  or  too 
great  degrees  of  dilatation.  Since  1893,  Dr.  Benedict 
said,  he  had  relied  mainly  upon  auscultatory  percus- 
sion for  the  determination  of  the  gastric  area,  and  had 
verified  the  accuracy  of  the  method  by  the  x-rays,  by 
outlines  made  before  operation  or  necropsy,  and  in 
other  wajTs.  He  had  found  the  ordinary  bimanual 
Cammann  stethoscope,  or  a  simple  flexed  modifi- 
cation of  it,  superior  to  the  monaural  instrument  and 
the  various  forms  of  the  phonendoscope.  In  certain 
cases,  as  when  the  stomach  and  colon  were  distended 
and  in  close  contact,  and  it  was  impossible  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  two  by  ordinary  percussion  or  even 
by  auscultatory  percussion,  he  substituted  the  tuning- 
fork  for  the  percussing  finger,  and  in  his  office  he  often 
substituted  for  the  percussing  finger  an  electric  buzzer 
with  a  hard  rubber  stem,  in  order  to  communicate  a 
thrill  to  the  stomach  or  other  organ  examined.  Ilie 
x-ray  he  resorted  to  only  in  puzzling  cases.  Inspeo- 
tion  with  the  gastrodiaphane  he  did  not  regard  as  very 
reliable  and  rather  troublesome.  Fluorescin  solutions 
had  been  used  to  intensify  the  illumination  of  the  dia- 
phane,  but  in  his  experience  they  had  not  peroeptiblv 
done  so;  neither  did  they  afford  practical  results  wiw 
the  x-rays. 

Dr.  Benedict  then  gave  the  history  of  a  number  of 
cases,  illustrating  the  practical  application  of  these 
methods  in  transposition  of  viscera,  hourglass  stomach, 
gastric  dilatation  and  gastroptosis. 

Dr.  a.  Rose,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Benedict's 
paper,  showed  an  illustration  of  Kemp's  circumscrib- 
ing gastrodiaphane.  He  thou^t  there  was  only  one 
reliable  method  of  locating  the  stomach,  and  that  was 
with  the  gastrodiaphane. 

Dr.  J.  Kaufmann  said  he  preferred  to  rely  on  simple 
percussion  and  palpation. 
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A  COHPABISON  OF  THE  MBTHODfi  OF  LATAOB  WITH  THX 
SYPHON  TDBK  AND  THE  POUTXKB  BUIAS. 

Dh.  Johk  p.  Sawtbk  of  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Tlie 
speaker  s^d  that  m  determining  an  ectasia  or  anatony 
of  the  stomach,  our  criterion  was  the  test  of  muscular 
function  as  measured  by  residue  of  known  foods  found 
after  known  periods  of  time.  That  this  be  accurate, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  amount  obtained  in  the  test 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  whole  amount  at 
the  time  present  m  the  stomach.  The  recovery  of 
this  whole  amount  was  difficult  and  often  not  accom- 
plished, especially  in  the  very  group  of  patients  in 
whom  it  was  particularly  desirable.  To  meet  this 
difficulty  by  the  method  of  expression  commonly  used, 
various  modifications  had  been  proposed.  Aspirators 
were  numerous,  and  yet  in  the  popular  forms  much 
gain  in  efficiency  could  hardly  be  claimed.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  Folitzer  bag,  recommended  by  Ewald 
and  arranged  by  Kuttner,  with  a  hard  rubber  comiec- 
tion  piece  was  the  most  efficient  simple  form  of  aspira- 
tor. Dr.  Sawyer  said  that  in  using  this  apparatus,  he 
found  it  best  to  have  the  patient  in  a  reclimng  position, 
with  the  clothes  weU  loosened.  The  food  residue  hav- 
ing been  aspirated  as  completely  as  possible  with  an 
empty  bulb,  a  bulbful  of  solution,  medicated  as  desired, 
was  mtroduced  slowly  into  the  stomach,  and  free, 
active  manipulation  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall 
over  the  region  of  the  stomach  was  done  with  sufficient 
energy,  shaking  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach, 
especiaJly  in  conditions  of  atony  or  ectasia.  By  this 
manipulation  was  produced  a  considerable  movement 
of  the  liquid  within  the  stomach,  resulting  in  a  thor- 
ough cleansing,  and  bringing  it  in  close  contact  with 
the  cleansed  membrane.  Tlie  contents  were  then 
withdrawn  in  the  aspirator,  which  had  been  controlled 
by  pressure  with  the  hand  until  that  time.  By  this 
metuod,  cleansing  of  the  viscus  could  be  accomplished 
more  thoroughly,  and  in  less  time  and  witii  less  fatigue 
to  the  patient  than  by  the  use  of  the  syphon  tube. 

A  CASK  OF  PEPTIC  ULCEB  AFTBE  QA8TK0-BNTEHO8TOMT, 
CAUSING  QASTBO-COLIC  AND  JEJUNO-COLIC  FISTULA. 

Reported  by  Dr.  J.  Kaufmann  of  New  York  with 
specimen.  The  patient  was  a  man,  forty-eight  years 
old,  who  in  December,  1901,  had  a  ga8tro-«ntero6tomy 
performed  by  Dr.  F.  Lange  for  the  relief  of  increasing 
pyloric  stenosis,  and  the  recurrence  of  hematemesis, 
in  spite  of  all  internal  treatment.  The  pylorus  was 
foimd  thickened,  and  its  posterior  wall  adherent.  The 
anterior  siu-face  showed  an  area  of  marked  thickening, 
and  opacity  of  the  serous  covering.  A  retrocohc 
posterior  gastro-enterostomy  was  done.  A  very  high 
lejimal  loop  had  been  taken,  and  since  the  angle  caused 
by  the  fixation  seemed  rather  acute,  the  afferent  and 
efferent  portions  of  the  jejunum  were  connected  by  an 
entero-anastomosis.  The  patient  made  an  uneventful 
recovery  and  improved  for  a  time,  but  after  three 
months  his  symptoms  recurred,  and  he  complained  of 
severe  abdominal  pain.  In  October,  1902,  he  devel- 
oped certain  cerebral  symptoms,  difficulty  in  speak- 
ing and  writing,  defective  memory,  muscular  tremor, 
exaggerated  reflexes,  bilateral  papillitis,  convulsions, 
and  periods  of  unconsciousness,  with  complete  amnesia 
afterwards.  He  gave  an  old  syphilitic  history,  and  on 
that  account  he  was  subjected  to  a  long  and  vigorous 
treatment  with  mercury  and  potassium  iodide.  His 
cerebral  symptoms  gradually  abiiited,  but  his  abdominal 
pain  increJEksed  in  severity,  and  in  the  course  of  time  he 
became  a  morphine  habitu^.  Usually,  his  pain  was 
located  in  tiie  upper  abdomen,  but  at  times  it  radiated 
into  the  lower  section.  While  it  lasted,  the  transverse 
ookm  oould  be  often  felt  as  a  stiff,  saus^e-like  tumor. 
At  times,  the  attacks  recurred  almost  dauy,  with  inter- 


missions of  perfect  freedom.  In  NoveDober,  1903,  the 
patient  complained  for  the  first  time  of  a  sulphuroiH 
taste  and  bddung,  followed  by  vomitiog  hurge  quanti- 
ties of  fluid  fecal  matter.  Lavage  of  the  stomach  was 
begun.  Hie  vomiting  was  not  repeated,  but  the  find- 
ing of  fecal  matter  in  the  stomach  became  more  and 
more  frequent,  and  finally,  during  the  winter  of  1904:- 
1905,  it  became  constant.  The  fecal  matter  was  even 
found  in  the  fasting  oraui,  but  usually  it  was  present 
only  after  a  meal,  lue  patient  could  reoc^gniie  its 
presence  by  the  fecal  belching,  and  vmfied  it  by  the 
use  of  the  tube.  The  patient  was  apenbed  aa  io 
March,  1905,  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Gerster.  He  found  a  con- 
nection between  the  posterior  wall  of  the  colon  and  the 
diverticulum  of  the  jejimum,  which  must  have  been 
formed  by  traction.  On  section,  this  oonnectioD 
proved  to  be  an  open  channel  of  oonmderable  diameter 
between  the  colon  and  jejunum.  Botii  were  dosed 
by  Lembert  sutures.  The  middle  portion  of  the  teaos- 
verse  colon  was  adhesive  above  to  the  largw  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  and  posteriorly  to  that  loop  of  the 
jejunum  which  had  been  used  in  performing  the  {wimary 
gastro-enterostomy.  The  colon  was  reflected,  and  after 
the  removal  of  a  number  of  adhesions,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  another  and  larger  connection  existed  be- 
tween the  upper  surface  of  the  transvorae  oo1<mi  and 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  which  on  dissection 
was  also  found  to  be  an  open  channel  uniting  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  stomach  and  the  colon.  These  two  open- 
ings were  also  closed.  Recovery  seemed  uninterrupted 
until  the  sixth  dav,  when  symptoms  of  perforation 
developed,  followed  by  collapse.  An  immediate  h^ 
arotomy  i^owed  that  the  perforation  was  caused  by 
extending  necrosis  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  from  the  site 
of  the  Murphy  button  that  had  been  inserted  to  con- 
nect the  ascending  colon  with  the  ^gmoid  flexure. 
The  case  resulted  fatally. 

Db.  S.  J.  Mblteer  said  that  while  many  cases  of 
ileus  were  regarded  as  wholly  or  partially  hysbericat, 
the  poBsibiUty  of  a  real  anatomical  lesion,  sudi  as 
existed  in  this  instance,  should  alvrays  be  kept  in 
mind. 

etiologt  and  serum  treatment  of  DTBBirr^T. 

Dr.  William  H.  Park  of  New  York  opened  the 
discussion  on  this  subject.  He  stated  that  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge  he  thought  we  oould  defi- 
nitely say  that  in  the  more  severe  epidemics  of  Ayttn- 
tery,  the  Shiga  bacillus  was  found  very  abundanuy  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  during  the  height 
of  the  disease,  their  number  gradually  diminiahing, 
and  finally  disappearing  entirely.  In  addition  to  these 
severe  outbreaks  of  dysentery,  there  were  mild  ejpt- 
demics  scattered  throu^out  the  woiid,  due  to  a 
number  of  varieties  of  badlli,  which  mi^t  be  called 
parardysenteric,  differing  among  themselves  and  repre- 
senting, perli^>8,  half  a  dosen  or  more  different 
strains.  In  regard  to  the  serum  treatmmt  of  dysen- 
tery. Dr.  Park  said  that  many  of  the  acute  caaes  in 
this  climate  were  so  mild  that  if  the  physician  saw  them 
early  and  prescribed  proper  medication  and  diet,  re- 
covery promptly  took  place  and  the  use  of  the 
was  unnecessary. 


CLINICAL  FEATURES  AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF 
BENIGN  STENOSES  OF  THE  PTLOBU8. 

Dr.  Henrt  L.  Elsner  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  The 
speaker  stated  that  benign  stenoses  of  tiie  stomach 
might  be  eithw  functional  or  organic.  Hie  lattar 
might  be  either  congenital  or  acquired.  Functional 
stenoses  were  Ukely  to  be  transitoiy,  and  mei  wHh  in 
highly  neurotic  patients.  There  were  also  cases  of 
intermittent  hjrperchlorhydiiaj  without  ulcer,  in  whidi 
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was  assumed  the  presence  of  pyloric  spasm  recurring 
at  intervals  of  several  weeks  or  months.  Occasionally, 
acute  dilatation  of  the  stomach  was  met  with,  causing 
alarming  symptoms  without  previous  history  of  sten- 
osis or  other  stomach  disorder  sufficient  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  that  organ.  Pyloric  spasm  might  safely  be 
considered  secondary  in'  the  majority  of  cases,  and  its 
presence  should  always  lead  to  a  strong  suspicion  of 
associated  organic  disease. 

In  the  congenital  type  of  oi^anic  stenosis,  the  symp- 
toms immediately  followed  birth  or  could  not  be  long 
postponed.  No  possible  modification  of  the  food 
relieved  the  symptoms  when  the  stenosis  was  of  high 
d^ree.  Congenital  incomplete  stenosis  of  the  pylorus 
was  frequently  the  cause  of  (^ironic  disturbances,  which 
continued  throughout  life. 

Of  the  acquire  organic  stenoses,  we  had,  first,  the 
intrapyloric.  These  mcluded  chronic  cicatricial  sten- 
osis, fibrotic  stenosis,  geno-al  and  localized,  hyper- 
trophic stenosia,  as  described  by  Curvelhier,  stenosis 
dependent  upon  ulcer,  acute  inflammatory  stenosis 
associated  with  infection,  deep-seated  ga^ritis  tuid 
acute  poisoning,  syphilitic  stenosis,  tuberculous  sten- 
osis, stenosis  dependent  upon  nomnalignant  growths, 
and  stenosis  due  to  distortion  or  traction.  Of  organic 
stenoses  of  the  extrapyloric  type  it  was  difficult  to 
divine  all  the  unusual  and  unexpected  conditions  which 
might  give  rise  to  them. 

After  discussing  at  length  the  symptoms  of  benign 
stenoses  of  the  pylorus.  Dr.  Eisner  took  up  the  treat- 
ment of  the  conaition,  and  laid  down  the  following  rules 
regardrog  it:  First,  such  food  only  to  be  taken  as  the 
dilated  stomach  with  motor  weakness  could  prepare 
to  be  forwarded  beyond  the  point  of  resistance  for 
further  digestion.  Second,  seek  to  prevent  stagnation 
of  food,  with  associated  fermentation  and  the  forma- 
tion of  organic  acids.  Third,  assist,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  the  emptying  of  the  distended  stomach.  Fourth, 
prevent  tetany  and  other  nervous  and  distant  symp- 
toms. Fiftii,  improve  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  hold  it  at  par  or  above  par  whenever  pos- 
sible. Sixth,  treat  associated  Enrmptoms  as  they  arise 
by  rational  and  natural  methodig,  including  the  use  of 
drugs,  attempting  by  these  to  overcome  or  counteract 
the  effect  of  secretory  and  motor  auom^ies. 

KnOLOGT,   DIAGNOSIS     AND     TBEATMBNT     07     BKNTGN 
8TKNOSI8  OF  THE  PYLOHD8. 

Db.  Geokgb  Embrson  Bhewsr  of  New  York  CSty 
presented  this  paper.  He  stated  that  in  considering 
the  clinical  history  of  pyloric  obstruction,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  mmd  that  we  might  and  frequentiy  did 
have  two  distinct  groups  of  symptoms:  first,  those 
due  to  the  disease  which  gave  rise  to  the  stenosis,  and, 
second,  those  due  to  pyloric  narrowing,  and  the  result- 
ing gastrectasia  and  chemical  changes  which  occurred 
in  the  retained  gastric  contents.  With  the  exception 
of  those  cases  where  a  tumor  could  be  palpated  in  the 
pyloric  region,  there  were  no  physical  signs  that  aided 
in  the  diagnosis  in  the  early  stages  of  benign  stenosis. 
When  gastrectasia  occurred,  however,  physical  exami- 
nation frequently  furnished  important  data,  and  in- 
spection would  often  reveal  the  outlines  of  a  dilated 
stomach  through  a  thin  abdominal  wall.  Occasionally, 
the  greater  aud  lesser  curvatures  could  be  palpated, 
and  splashing  might  often  be  elicited  at  a  time  when 
the  stomach  shoidd  normally  be  empty.  Distending 
the  stomach  with  air  or  water  would  often  enaJjle  the 
examiner,  by  percussion,  to  identify  its  limits,  and 
thereby  furnish  a  fairly  reliable  estimate  of  its  size. 

In  conadering  the  treatmrait  of  benign  pyloric  steno- 
sis, Dr.  Brewer  said  the  fact  should  first  be  appreciated 
that  all  the  untoward  symptoms  of  the  disease  were 


purely  the  result  of  a  mechanical  cause,  and  could  only 
be  relieved  by  re-establishing  a  normal  connection 
between  the  stomach  and  intestine.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  even  con»der  drugs,  massage,  elec- 
tricity and  lavage,  which  at  best  could  only  be  regarded 
as  palliative  measures.  With  the  exception  of  ^e  few 
instances  in  which  the  obstruction  was  so  slight  that 
the  symptoms  could  be  easily  relieved  by  dietetic  regu- 
lation, or  in  those  exceedingly  rare  cases  where  the 
stenosis  was  due  to  a  syphilitic  ulcer  or  gummatous 
deposit,  and  which  quickly  responded  to  antisypfailitic 
treatment,  surgery,  and  surgery  alone  could  offer 
reUef  to  these  patients.  In  perhws  no  other  class  of 
diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  had  the  results  of  surgi- 
cal intervention  shown  more  strikingly  satisfactory 
results.  It  would  sometimes  be  possible  to  remove 
the  cause  of  the  stenosis  by  operation;  for  example, 
when  the  obstruction  was  due  to  peritoneal  bands  or 
adhemons,  to  new  growths  or  enlarged  lymph  nodes 
pres«ng  upon  the  pylorus  or  the  first  part  of  the  duo- 
denum, to  foreign  bodies,  or  benign  tumors  of  the 
stomach  wall.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however, 
it  would  be  necessary  either  to  enlarge  the  contrac»ted 
pyloric  orifice  by  a  plastic  operation,  or  to  create  a  new 
opening  between  the  stomach  and  small  intestine. 
Digital  dilatation  of  the  pylorus  had  been  abandoned 
by  surgeons.  The  pyloroplasty  of  Heinecke-Mikulicz 
was  gradually  giving  way  to  other  more  radical  pro- 
cedures, for  the  reason  that  recurrences  after  its  em- 
ployment were  so  frequent.  The  operation  of  Finney 
and  posterior  eastro-enterostomy  were  the  two  opera- 
tions emplojred  at  present  for  the  reJief  of  pyloric 
stenosis.  Finney's  operation,  which  consisted  in  en- 
larging the  pyloric  opening  by  a  plastic  operation  which 
united  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum  with  the  adja- 
cent stomach  wall  was  the  operation  of  choice  in  cica- 
tricial stenosis  when  the  tissues  were  not  too  much  infil- 
trated. In  all  other  cases,  gastro-enterostomy  was  to 
be  preferred.  As  to  the  mortality  of  these  operations, 
in  capable  hands,  with  the  ph3rsical  ooiulition  of  the 
patient  still  fairly  good,  it  should  be  bdow  six  per  cent 
m  benign  cases. 

Dh.  S.  W.  Lambebt  of  New  York  said  that  in  the 
diagnosis  of  benign  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  as  com- 
pared with  maUgnant  stenosis,  the  history  of  the  patient 
was  more  important  than  the  physical  signs.  So  far  as 
the  treatment  of  the  condition  went,  he  thou^t  sur- 
gery was  the  only  possible  help. 

Db.  Howabd  LiuENTHAii  of  New  York  sud  he 
thought  gastro-enterostomy  had  better  not  be  per- 
formed in  cases  of  benign  stenosis  if  one  could  possibly 
manage  to  restore  the  parts  involved  to  a  condition 
more  closely  approaching  the  normal,  and  pyloroplasty 
preferably  by  the  Finney  method,  was  his  operation  of 
choice  in  these  cases.  That  operation  would  probably 
become  much  more  common  in  benign  stenosis  in  the 
future  than  it  had  been  in  the  past. 

De.  Edwabd  Quintard  of  New  York  said  that  while 
in  favored  operative  interference  in  certiun  cases  of 
benign  stenosis,  he  was  more  conservative  than  form- 
erly in  sending  these  patients  to  the  surgeon. 

Dr.  a.  G.  Gbhstbr  of  New  York  said  he  would  not 
agree  to  operate  on  a  case  of  benign  stenosis  until  it 
had  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  other  methods 
of  treatment  had  proved  ineffectual. 

TWO    cases    of    epilepsy    REStnvnNO    FKOU    GASTRO- 
INTESTINAL   DI8TCBBANCE. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Murdoch  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  (read  by 
titie). 

ONOlfATOLOGIA  OA8TROLOOICA. 

Db.  a.  Robe  of  New  York  presented  a  paper  with  tiiis 
title. 
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Uttent  Xttrcatuce. 


A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Human  Anatomy.  By 
Lbwellyb  F.  Barker,  M.B.  Tor.,  Professor 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  Rush  Medical 
College.  Assisted  by  Dean  De  Witt  Lewis, 
A.B.,  M.D.,  and  Daniel  Graisberrt  Revell, 
A.B.,  M.B.,  Instructors  in  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Illustrated.  Phila- 
delphia and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
1905. 

Dr.  Barker  has  again  shown  his  versatility  in 
writing,  together  with  Drs.  Lewis  and  Revell,  a 
Laboratory  Manual  of  Human  Anatomy.  The 
book  no  doubt  represents  the  consummation  of 
his  work  as  professor  and  head  of  the  department 
of  anatomy  in  the  Rush  Medical  College,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  has  now  left  to  become  one  of  the 
successors  of  Dr.  William  Osier  in  Baltimore. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Dr.  Barker  has 
produced  a  most  scholarly  volume  quite  in  accord 
with  his  previous  published  work,  and  bearing  no 
signs  of  haste  in  its  preparation.  As  its  title 
implies,  the  volume  is  simply  a  laboratory  manual, 
but  a  manual  which  includes  much  more  than  is 
ordinarily  designated  under  that  name.  The 
text  confines  itself  essentially  to  directions  re- 
garding dissection  and  is  so  arranged  that  the 
student  should  have  no  diCBculty  in  quickly  turn- 
ing to  any  subject  in  the  course  of  his  work.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  very  well  chosen 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  There  has  been  no 
attempt  to  introduce  original  plates.  The  de- 
scriptive text  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
plates  is  so  arranged  that  each  object  is  directly 
labeled  in  most  instances,  an  admirable  arrange- 
ment for  the  student,  if  a  somewhat  expensive 
one  for  the  publisher.  Dr.  Barker  insists  very 
rightly  upon  the  importance  of  the  first  anatomi- 
cal dissections,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  also 
as  a  preliminary  training  for  later  medical  work. 
His  book  should  do  much  to  stimulate  the  accu- 
racy which  he  desires.  Important  books  of 
reference  are  mentioned  in  the  introduction, 
together  with  much  other  information,  which 
should  be  of  service  to  the  student.  The  nomen- 
clature used  is  that  formulated  by  the  German 
Society  of  Anatomists  and  which  is  gaining  a 
somewhat  tardy  recognition.  We  regret  the 
necessity  of  the  re-introduction  of  Latin  terms 
and  remain  skeptical  of  their  universal  acceptance. 

Medical  Laboratory  Methods  and  Teats.  By 
Herbert  French,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P., 
Medical  Registrar,  Guy's  Hospital;  Gillson 
Scholar,  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London; 
Radcliffe  Travelling  Fellow,  Oxford  University, 
pp.  152  and  73  illustrations.  Chicago:  W.  T. 
Keener  &  Co. 

This  volume  deals  very  briefly  with  the  common 
laboratory  methods  and  tests  and  the  fallacies 
to  which  each  is  liable.  It  is  intended  to  be  a 
laboratory  and  not  a  bedside  manual. 
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THE  PHYSICIAN  OF  THE  FUTURE, 

In  an  address'  before  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  of  Columbian  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  which  is  about  to  lose  its 
old  identity  in  that  of  the  George  Washington 
University,  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  presented  some  sug- 
gestions to  his  audience  which,  if  not  all  new, 
were  at  least  in  a  considerable  measure  true  and 
put  in  a  way  to  attract  attention. 

It  must  have  been  gratifying  to  his  hearers  to  be 
assured  by  a  competent  person  of  knowledge  and 
experience  that  of  all  the  arts  near  to  the  welfare 
of  man  the  two  nearest  and  most  necessary  are 
the  art  of  agriculture  and  the  art  of  healing. 
Man  must  first  of  all  be  nourished  and,  next  fo 
this,  kept  in  health. 

A  time  might  come  when  lawyers  would  dis- 
appear; we  might  grow  perfect  enough  to  dis- 
pense with  ministers  of  the  gospel;  but  Ceres  and 
Hygeia  would  continue  to  be  indispensable  and 
were,  therefore,  fittingly  embodied  on  that  day  in 
his  person.  Good  food  well  masticated  and  good 
hygiene  well  applied  mean  good  health.  But 
good  food  is  not  prechewed  and  predigested  food, 
and  the  professions  of  medicine  and  dentistry* 
must  stand  together  in  the  future  to  fight  such 
evils.  Those  who  can  furnish  the  people  with 
good  teeth  and  keep  their  stomachs  in  prime  con- 
dition need  not  care  who  makes  the  laws  nor  who 
writes  the  songs  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Wiley  finds  that,  as  a  result  of  rationalism 
in  medicine,  the  physicians  of  the  present  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes  —  the  general  practi- 
tioner, the  specialist  and  the  health  officer  who 
is  the  forerunner  of  the  physician  of  the  future. 

>  Soienoe,  June  Z,  1905. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  foee  of  rational  medicine 
at  the  preaent  time  are  the  quack,  the  charlatan, 
and,  third,  the  impersonal  physician,  namely,  the 
nostrum,  the  patent  medicine  and  the  proprietary 
remedy.  "  Of  these  alleged  remedies  some  have 
value;  they  are  in  fact  often  the  very  remedies 
which  are  described  in  the  materia  medica  and 
the  pharmacopeia  and  administered  by  physi- 
cians, but  distributed  as  they  are,  with  absurd 
claims  of  efficiency,  taken  as  they  are,  without 
the  advice  or  consent  of  a  physician,  they  become 
not  only  one  of  the  greatest  foes  of  rational  medi- 
cine, but  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  public 
at  large." 

Dr.  Wiley  would  not  deny  to  the  inventor  who 
discovers  a  new  remedy  or  a  new  combination  of 
remedies  the  same  right  to  profit  therefrom  which 
is  accorded  to  the  inventor  of  a  new  machine  or 
a  new  process.  The  law  protects  the  inventor  of 
such  a  remedy  and  he  can  protect  it  by  patent  or 
by  trademark,  but  it  seems  to  him  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  secret  nostrums  and  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  methods  of  advertising  them. 

The  physician  of  the  futiure.  Dr.  Wiley  thinks, 
will  see  a  growing  preponderance  of  preventive 
medicine,  and  the  character  of  the  profession  in 
future  years  will  be  largely  molded  by  the  in- 
fluence which  this  growth  exerts. 

The  activity  of  preventive  medicine  will  be 
shown  first  in  the  case  of  public  and  domestic 
hygiene.  The  laws  of  good  living  are  as  yet  fairly 
well  knewn  to  but  few  people,  and  Dr.  Wiley  is 
sanguine  enough  to  foresee  that  with  the  aid  of 
the  public  schools  and  the  transmission  of  instruc- 
tion thereby,  public  sanitation  may  in  the  course 
of  its  career  even  reach  "  that  abomination  of 
contrivance,  in  so  far  as  offended  hygienic  con- 
ditions are  concerned,  the  sleeping  car."  whose  sing 
he  portrays  in  forcible  and  picturesque  words. 

The  physician  of  the  future  will  be  the  herald 
and  exponent  of  prophylaxis.  Along  with  this 
change  will  come  a  change  in  the  character  of  his 
emoluments.  That  physician  will  have  the  larg- 
est compensation  whose  parish  is  freest  from 
disease.  He  will  become  largely  a  public  officer, 
and  such  an  official  is  quite  as  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  as  the  assessor  or  tax- 
gatherer.  As  a  corollary  the  physician  of  the 
future  will  become  more  and  more  active  as  a 
citizen  and  take  a  more  lively  interest  in  public 
affairs. 

In  looking  carefully  over  the  congressional 
directory  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  Dr. 
Wiley  finds  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
contains  319  lawyers,  93  business  men,  32  poli- 


ticians, 12  editors,  reporters  and  newspaper 
writers,  8  farmers,  3  teachers,  1  clergyman,  1 
military  man  and  3  physicians!  He  calls  atten- 
tion for  a  moment  to  the  amount  of  legislation  in 
which  sanitary  matters  are  involved  —  among 
other  important  matters,  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Quarantine  Service,  the  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce,  the  question  of  pure  food.  The  con- 
gress of  the  future  he  foresees  will  contain  a 
much  larger  per  cent  of  trained  medical  men. 

Finally,  the  physician  of  the  future  will  find 
his  greatest  service  in  prolonging  human  Ufe. 

"  To  train  a  man  for  usefulness  requires  now 
fully  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  seems  only 
fair  that  he  should  have  at  least  twice  that  time 
for  the  manifestation  of  his  activities.  If,  there- 
fore, he  be  cut  off  at  thirty-five,  forty  or  forty- 
five,  the  community  is  robbed  of  service  to  which 
it  is  entitled. 

"  If  old  age  could  be  secured  without  much  of 
the  burden  now  attending  it,  there  would  be  the 
gradual  ripening  and  mellowing  of  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  and  mind.  .  .  .  The  medical 
profession  of  the  future  will  find  its  best  exponent 
in  the  service  of  senectitude." 

We  hope  this  happy  period  which  Dr.  Wiley 
foresees  and  makes  his  listeners  desire  may  come 
on  apace.  In  the  meantime  we  learn  that  the 
students  of  the  fourth  or  elective  year  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  who  ought  to  be  wise 
young  men  under  good  guidance,  are  electing  such 
departments  as  medicine,  surgery  and  obstetrics. 
They  apparently  anticipate  that  for  the  present 
society  is  going  to  demand  of  them  more  of  the 
same  old  thing. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

The  Gross  prize  essay  for  1905  on  the  "  Biology 
of  the  Micro-organisms  of  Actinomycosis,"  by 
Dr.  James  Homer  Wright,  appears  as  the  first 
number  of  the  first  volume  of  the  publications 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Dr. 
Wright,  as  the  director  of  the  Clinico-Pathological 
Laboratory  of  this  hospital,  has  for  a  number  of 
years  past  had  a  peculiarly  favorable  opportunity 
of  studying  actinomycosis  through  the  clinical 
facilities  offered  by  the  hospital  itself  and  through 
the  courtesy  of  pathologists  who  have  given  him 
their  material  for  investigation.  Dr.  Wright  has 
produced  a  contribution  which  will  no  doubt  long 
stand  as  an  authoritative  statement  of  our  know- 
ledge up  to  the  present  time  of  a  disease  which  has 
hitherto  received  little  attention  from  medical  men. 

As  a  result  of  his  work  Dr.  Wright  concludes 
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that  but  one  species  of  micro-organism  causes 
typical  actinomycosis.  This  organism  he  thinks 
should  retiun  the  generic  and  specific  name  of 
actinomyces  bovis  given  it  by  Bollinger  and  Harz. 
Actinomyces  from  human  and  bovine  cases  pre- 
sented no  differences  sufficient  to  justify  their 
classification  as  separate  species.  The  prevalent 
belief  is  not  accepted  that  the  specific  infectious 
agent  of  actinomycosis  is  to  be  found  among 
certain  branching  micro-organisms  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  outer  world.  These  should  rather 
be  grouped  as  a  separate  genus,  and  the  term 
actinomycosis  used  only  for  those  inflammatory 
processes,  the  lesions  of  which  contain  the 
characteristic  granules.  Actinomyces  bovis  is 
presumably  a  normal  inhabitant  of  the  secretions 
of  the  buccal  cavity  and  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract  in  man  and  animals,  although  no  definite 
proof  of  this  is  at  the  present  time  forthcoming. 
The  foreign  bodies  often  found  in  connection  with 
actinomycotic  lesions  are  presumably  not  to  be 
regarded  as  carriers  of  the  micro-orgamsm,  but 
rather,  as  sources  of  irritation  which  renders  pos- 
sible the  development  of  actinomyces.  Regard- 
ing mixed  infections  it  is  admitted  that  bacteria 
accompanying  the  specific  organisms  in  the 
lesions  may  play  an  important  part  in  the  dis- 
semination of  the  disease,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  some  cases  of  actinomycosis  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  piu%  infections. 

These  are  some  of  the  important  conclusions 
which  Dr.  Wright  reaches  in  an  exhaustive  re- 
search which  stands  high  as  an  example  of  scien- 
tific method.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  this 
essay  appears  as  the  first  instalment  of  the  pub- 
hcations  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  other  work  of 
a  similar  character  will  be  forthcoming  from  this 
institution,  published  under  its  name.  It  is  a 
certain  matter  of  regret  that  much  scientific  work 
of  value,  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  done  at 
this  hospital,  should  not  have  been  published  under 
its  auspices.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  make  note 
of  the  fact  that  hereafter  work  worthy  of  such 
distinction  is  to  appear  as  a  hospital  publication. 


ABORTIVE  TREATMENT  OF  GONORRHEA. 
This  subject  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion for  many  years,  and  something  can  be  said 
in  its  favor  while  there  is  much  against  some  of 
the  methods  employed  to  this  end.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  one  method  of  aborting  an  infection 
of  the  urethra  by  the  gonococcus  has  ever  proved 
satisfactory  in  the  hands  of  every  genito-iu-inary 


surgeon;  the  result  has  been  that,  from  time  to 
time,  a  new  line  of  treatment  or  a  modification  of 
an  old  method  is  strongly  advocated. 

The  only  period  in  the  disease  when  the  gono- 
coccus can  be  quickly  eradicated  is  very  early  — 
during  the  first  three  or  fotir  days  —  while  the 
inflammatory  process  is  confined  to  the  super- 
ficial mucous  membrane  and  while  the  infection  is 
confined  at  or  near  the  meatus.  Still,  an  effort  at 
complete  destruction  of  the  gonorrheal  diplococcus 
often  results  in  failure  even  when  treatments  can 
be  frequently  given,  and  when  the  patient 
fully  cooperates  in  his  part  of  the  treatment. 

Dr.  Engelbreth  of  Copenhagen,  not  long  since, 
advocated  the  use  of  a  1-200  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  as  an  urethral  lavage,  and  upon  his 
recommendation  this  method  was  sucocssfully 
employed  by  Dr.  George  Gross,*  who  ^ves  a 
detailed  report  of  his  case.  The  patient  pre- 
sented himself  for  treatment  three  days  after 
coitus  when  the  discharge  showed  clusters  of 
extracdlular  gonococci.  Under  treatment  with 
1-200  and  1-500  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  a  cure 
was  effected  in  four  days. 

Granting  that  the  diagnosis  made  by  Dr.  Gross 
was  correct,  although  we  are  always  skeptical  of 
the  diagnosis  of  a  gonorrhea  from  extracdlular 
diplococci  where  no  intraedlular  diplococci  have 
been  found,  the  point  to  which  Ave  wish  to  call 
particular  attention  is  the  amount  of  cauteriza- 
tion, bleeding  and  pain  which  resulted  from  the 
treatment.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  any 
agent  introduced  into  the  urethra  which  will 
destroy  the  mucous  membrane  is  quite  certain  to 
leave  cicatricial  tissue  which  will  later  reduce  the 
calibre  of  the  urethra,  and,  in  some  instances,  do 
damage  beyond  repair.  We,  therefore,  very 
much  doubt  the  advisability  of  using  this  form  of 
aborting  a  gonorrhea  even  though  t  he  patient  is 
willing  that  such  an  attempt  be  made.  There  are 
now  a  number  of  proteid  compounds  with  silver 
which  have  been  used  with  success  in  aborting 
the  disease  without  seriously  wounding  the  ure- 
thral mucous  membrane.  Some  of  these  sUver 
compoimds  can  be  used  in  strong  solutions  with- 
out harm,  and,  in  many  instances,  they  certainly 
destroy  the  gonococci;  their  long  use  has  proved 
their  superiority  over  silver  nitrate  in  the  treat- 
ment of  an  acute  gonorrhea,  whether  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aborting  the  disease  or  as  a  paHiatiAT 
measui-e.  If  the  gonococcus  can  be  eradicated 
from  the  urethra  by  any  means  which  does  not 
result  in  extensive  cauterization  and  hemorrhage, 
we  heartily  favor  such  treatment. 

>  N«w  York  nd  Flulwklpliis  Madiial  Joonal,  May  27,  IMtS. 
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MEDICAL  NOTES. 

ElGHTT-FOUBTH    ANNUAL    COMMENCEMENT    AT 

George  Washington  University.  —  At  its 
eighty-fourth  annual  commencement,  May  29, 
the  George  Washington  University  conferred 
degrees  in  medicine  upon  61  candidates,  and  in 
dental  surgery  upon  23  candidates. 

The  Pobthait  of  Johns  Hopkins  Physi- 
cians. —  It  is  stated  that  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Miss  Garrett  of  Baltimore,  Mr. 
John  S.  Sargent  is  to  paint  a  group  consisting  of 
Drs.  Welch,  Halsted,  KeUy  and  Osier,  the  sit- 
tings to  take  place  in  London. 

Appointment  of  Da.  John  B.  Murphy.  —  It 
is  announced  that  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy  of  Chicago, 
who  formerly  held  a  professorship  in  surgery  at 
the  Northwestern  University  Medical  School, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  surgery 
at  Rush  Medical  College. 

American  NEURoiiOcicAL  Association.  —  At 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Neurological 
Association,  recently  held  in  Philadelphia,  Dr. 
Weir  Mitchell  referred  in  a  reminiscent  vein  to 
the  medicine  of  a  former  period  and  dwelt  at 
some  length'  upon  the  possibilities  in  literature 
for  physicians.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Boston,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Henry  R. 
Stedman,  with  Dr.  Henry  M.  Thomas  of  Balti- 
more, as  first  vice  president. 

A  Memorial  Celebraiton  in  Honor  of 
TiJBCK.  —  The  Vienna  Laryngological  Society  has 
voted  to  celebrate  in  1908  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  by  Tilrck  of  clinical  laryn- 
goscopy on  a  basis  of  usefulness  to  the  general 
profession.  The  profession,  both  in  Austria  and 
abroad,  will  be  invited  to  cooperate. 

BOSTON  and  new  ENGLAND. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases  in  Boston.  — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon,  June  7, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  18,  scarlatina  31,  typhoid  fever  11, 
measles  15,  tuberculosis  42,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  of  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  June  7,  1905,  was  16.13. 

Boston  MoBTALrrY  Statistics.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  June  3,  1905, 
was  200,  against  206  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  showing  a  decrease  of  6  deaths,  and 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  16.98.  Of 
this  number  105  were  males  and  95  were  females; 


197  were  white  and  3  colored;  121  were  bom  in 

the  United  States,  74  in  foreign  countries,  and  5 
unknown;  38  were  of  American  parentage,  138 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  24  unknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  follows:  Diphtheria, 
24  cases  and  3  deaths;  scarlatina,  19  cases  and  2 
deaths;  typhoid  fever,  15  cases  and  1  death; 
measles,  21  cases  and  no  deaths;  tuberculosis,  39 
cases  and  18  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases  and  no 
deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were  13, 
whooping  cough  none,  heart  disease  25,  bronchitis 
2,  and  marasmus  2.  There  were  16  deaths 
from  violent  causes.  The  number  of  children 
who  died  under  one  year  was  26;  the  number 
under  five  years,  37.  The  number  of  persons 
who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  59.  The 
deaths  in  public  institutions  were  68. 

Cases  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  reported  for 
the  week  were  10,  the  deaths,  6. 

Lawrence  C.  Swift,  M.D.  —  Dr.  Lawrence  C. 
Swift  died  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  from  meningitis 
after  an  illness  of  a  few  days.  He  was  born  in 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  from  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  in  1878. 
He  had  practised  in  Pittsfield  since  1887,  and  was 
secretary  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Society  and 
assistant  medical  examiner  for  his  district.  Dr. 
Swift's  grandfather  was  the  first  graduate  of 
West  Point  and  subsequently  its  superintendent. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sale  of  Manhattan  Eye  and  Eab  Hospital 
Pbopebty.  —  The  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hos- 
pital, the  new  buildings  for  which  are  now  being 
erected  in  East  63d  and  64th  Streets,  has  sold  the 
property  on  Park  Avenue,  near  the  Grand  Central 
Rfulroad  Depot,  at  present  occupied  by  the  insti- 
tution, for  the  handsome  sum  of  $420,000. 

Homeopathic  State  Commissioneb  of 
Health.  —  Governor  Higgins  has  disappointed 
the  regular  profession  by  appointing  Dr.  Eugene 
H.  Porter,  a  homeopath,  State  Commissioner  of 
Health,  to  succeed  Dr.  Daniel  Lewis,  whose  term 
had  expired.  Dr.  Porter  is  a  resident  of  New 
York  City  and  editor  of  The  North  American 
Journal  of  Homeopathy. 

Bloomingburgh  Refuses  a  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium. — The  town  of  Bloomingburgh,  Sulli- 
van County,  has  refused  to  allow  the  City  of  New 
York  to  locate  its  proposed  tuberculosis  sanato- 
rium there.  The  matter  was  discussed  at  length 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  town  board,  at  which 
President  Darlington  and  other  representatives  of 
the  city  health  department  urged  the  necessities 
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of  the  cape.  Considerable  opposition  developed, 
however,  and  after  a  special  meeting  of  the  board 
on  June  2  it  was  announced  that  the  project  had 
been  defeated  by  a  vote  of  4  to  2. 

A  Dinner  to  Dr.  Emmet.  —  Dr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet  was  given  a  dinner  at  Delmonico's 
on  May  29,  by  his  medical  friends,  in  honor  of 
his  seventy-seventh  birthday.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  guests  were  present,  and 
address^  were  made  by  Archbishop  Farley,  Dr. 

E.  C.  Dudley  of  Chicago,  Dr.  W.  H.  Baker  of 
Boston,  Dr.  S.  C.  Gordon  of  Portland,  Me.,  and 
Drs.  William  M.  Polk,  George  T.  Harrison  and 

F.  J.  Quinlan  of  New  York. 

Plans  of  Reorganized  Bellevue  Hospital. 

—  Final  approval  of  the  modified  plans  for  the 
reorganized  Bellevue  Hospital  was  made  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  on  June  2,  on  an  appropriation 
of  $850,000  for  the  construction  of  the  first  section 
of  the  hospital,  to  be  known  as  Pavilions  A  and 
B.  The  original  plans  prepared  by  Messrs. 
McKim,  Mead  and  White  involved  a  total  expen- 
diture of  $10,000,000  for  the  new  buildings,  but 
some  of  the  ornamental  features  proposed  have 
been  cut  off,  and  the  estimated  cost  for  the  com- 
pleted hospital  reduced  to  $8,500,000.  These 
amended  plans  satisfied  the  engineers  of  the 
Finance  Department,  and  the  appropriation  for 
the  first  section  of  the  buildings,  just  mentioned, 
was  made  without  any  discussion. 

House  of  the  Holy  Comforter.  —  In  the 
later  part  of  May  the  new  building  of  the  House 
of  the  Holy  Comforter,  the  Free  Church  Home  for 
Incurables,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Hudson  River,  at  139th  Street,  was  opened  with 
public  exercises.  At  the  same  time  the  fine 
chapel  of  the  institution  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Potter,  assisted  by  a  number  of  clergymen. 
The  Home  was  established  about  thirty-five 
years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Dix  and  Houghton 
and  Sister  Louise,  and  until  the  present  time  has 
been  located  on  lower  Second  Avenue.  It  was 
originally  intended  more  particularly  for  adults, 
but  the  new  quarters  afford  excellent  accommoda- 
tions for  children  also.  In  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress Bishop  Potter  remarked  that  the  site  now 
occupied  was  especially  desirable  in  that  it 
allowed  the  ministry  of  nature,  which  is  denied 
to  those  in  the  tenements. 

Opening  of  Tuberculosis  Cijnic  Prevented. 

—  The  Health  Department  has,  for  the  present, 
been  prevented  by  legal  interference  from  opening 
the  contemplated  tuberculosis  clinic  in  the  Bor 


AN  ENGLISH  APPREX:!IATION  OF  JAPANESE 
MEDICINE. 
Sir  Frrderick  Treves,  in  a  speech  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Japan  Society  in  London,  according 
to  the  Medical  News,  recently  spoke  enthusias- 
tically of  the  medical  and  surgical  skill  of  the 
Japanese.  He  said  that  anybody  desirous  of 
seeing  the  last  thing,  the  most  ingenious  thing, 
and  yet  the  simplest  thing  in  the  equipment  of 
war,  must  go  to  Japan.  Many  of  the  problems 
which  concern  European  armies,  and  have  been, 
to  a  large  extent,  a  terror  of  war  in  European 


ough  of  Brooklyn.  After  hearing  argument  by 
counsel  on  May  26  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Brook- 
lyn, Justice  Marean  continued  an  order  restrain- 
ing the  Department  from  establishing  the  clinic 
at  75  Henry  Street.  The  proceedings  were 
brought  by  Mrs.  Barbara  Schloerb,  acting  for 
herself  and  other  residents  of  Columbia  Heights, 
the  claim  being  that  such  a  clinic  would  lower 
values  and  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  health  of 
the  neighborhood.  If  this  action  is  final  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  Health  Department  will 
seek  some  other  locality  for  its  clinic.  So  far  as  is 
publicly  known,  there  has  never  been  any  objec- 
tion raised  to  the  tuberculosis  clinic  in  Manhat- 
tan, which  has  now  been  in  successful  operation 
for  over  a  year  on  the  busy  thoroughfare,  Sixth 
Avenue,  in  a  building  especially  erected  for  the 
purpose  which  adjoins  the  headquarters  of  the 
Health  Department. 

Epidemic  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis.  — 
While  the  weekly  average  of  deaths  from  epidemic 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  82.75,  was  practically  i 
the  same  as  in  May,  1904  (84),  the  epidemic  of 
this  year,  although  more  severe  than  that  of  last, 
has  shown  a  decline  at  an  earlier  date.  In  1904, 
the  disease  reached  its  height  in  the  second  week 
in  May,  when  97  deaths  were  reported  from  it, 
and  then  began  gradually  to  decline.  This  year  i 
the  height  of  the  epidemic  was  reached  the  last 
week  in  March  (131  deaths),  and  although  the 
disease  is  still  far  more  prevalent  than  could  be 
desired,  there  was  all  through  the  month  of  May 
a  progressive  decrease  in  the  deaths  from  it.  In 
the  weeks  ending  May  6,  13,  20  and  27  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  respectively  111,  88, 72  and  60. 
There  has  been  a  very  gratifying  reduction  in  the 
mortality  from  pneumonia  this  year,  as  compared 
with  last.  In  the  weeks  just  named  the  deaths 
from  this  disease  (exclusive  of  bronchopneu- 
monia) were  137,  112,  90  and  87,  while  in  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  May,  1904,  the  figures 
were  249,  175,  154  and  116. 
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countries,  the  Japanese  were  solving  or  had 
solved.  British  ttoope,  he  said,  enter  a  war  with 
many  determinations.  One  is  10%  of  sick.  It 
JB  what  they  are  accustomed  to  expect  to  get, 
and  they  get  it.  The  Japanese  are  quite  content 
with  1%  of  sick,  and  they  get  it.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  ambition,  perhaps,  he  said,  but  one  which 
might  well  be  inutatcd.  Proceeding,  the  speaker 
said  he  was  convinced  that  Japan,  not  many  years 
hence,  woiild  provide  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
schools  of  surgery  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
"You  will  understand  why,"  he  continued; 
"  there  is  the  infinite  patience  of  the  people,  their 
infinite  tenderness.  Kinder,  more  sympathetic 
people  do  not  exist.  Then  comes  one  very  im- 
portant factor,  at  least,  in  the  making  of  a  sur- 
geon; they  have  no  nervous  system.  Nerves  is 
an  untranslatable  term  in  the  Japanese  language. 
I  am  confident  that  we  shall  find  in  the  islands  of 
Japan,  not  many  years  hence,  one  of  the  most 
curious,  interesting  and  progressive  schools  of 
medicine  that  this  world  has  seen." 


LETTER  FROM  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

A.   11.    A.    IIKSTINQ;   LXWIS   and   CLARK    ExposmoN; 
ROOTBS  OFTRA.VXL;  BXCUBSIONS;  JOUSNBYS;  LOCAL 

iNDusntns. 

POBTLAND,  Ore.,  May  26,  1905. 
Mr.  E!ditor:  It  might  interest  some  of  those  intending 
to  visit  Portland  at  the  time  of  the  American  MediciS 
Aaaociation  meeting  this  summer,  to  read  a  few  lines  on 
the  northwest  coast,  Portland,  and  the  plans  for  the  meet- 
ing. Of  course,  the  regular  aoiu'ces  of  information  give 
the  princiijal  facts,  but  I  will  try  to  give  others  from 
another  point  of  view. 

I  am  tcM  there  are  to  be  three  special  trains  from  east 
of  Chicago.    The  first  two  are  to  start  early  enough  to 
allow  of  a  stop-over  at  the  Yellowstone  Park.    The  third 
will   come  ttoou^  to  Portland  without  delay.    These 
tnuns  are  to  be  via  the  Northern  Pacific.    There  is  also  to 
be  one  via  Union  Pacific.    If  they  are  like  Uie  "  North 
Coast  Limited"  they  will  be  very  comfortable.    Very 
little  dust  is  encountered  on  this  route  except  for  a  short 
distance  in  eastern  Washington,  if  the  season  has  been  a 
dry  one.    There  is  also  to  be  a  "  Missouri  River  Special  " 
from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  other  places  in  Missouri 
and  Kansaa    I  believe  this  train  will  be  over  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Oregon  Short  Line  and  will  come  direct.    TTjey 
may  run  another  special  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Yellowstone 
Park  besides.    The  Southern  Pacific  specials  from  Cali- 
fornia do  not  interest  the  New  England  contingent  so  much. 
The  business  meetings  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in 
the  armory  of  the  Orejgon  National  Guard  and  in  a  public 
achool  building  opposite  to  it.     The  armory  is  like  build- 
ings of  its  sort  elsewhere  and  will  accommodate  tiie  exhib- 
its, the  executive  departments  and  a  hall  for  general  ses^ 
stons,  and  the  "  company  rooms  "  will  be  used  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes.     Most  of  the  section  meetings  will  be  held  in 
the    Atkinson  School  building,  except  a  couple  of  the 
laraer  sections  which  are  to  be  in  the  armory. 

Inthe  evenings  various  entertainment  features  are  to  be 
DTOvided.  ^  There  is  so  much  of  interest  here  to  show  an 
£astem  visitor  that  no  general  banquet  will  be  held.  On 
one  evening  the  Portland  City  and  Coimty  Medical  Society 
will  give  a  large  smoker  m  the  New  York  State  B\iilding 
at  the  Tjewis  and  Clark  Fair  grounds.  Then  tlie  Fair  will 
offer  abundant  amusement  opportunities.  It  is  a  small 
exposition,  I  should  judge,  about  half  the  size  of  the.  one 
at  Buffalo  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  situation  is  one  of  ex- 


ceptional beauty,  and  the  concessions  wiU  many  of  them  be 
unique.  We  are  especially  proud  of  the  Forestry  Build- 
ing, which  is  built  of  huge  fogs  of  Oregon  fir,  manjr  of  them 
six  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  Inside,  the  logs  which  serve 
as  pillars  give  an  impression  like  the  inside  of  a  cathedral. 

The  amusement  street,  which  is  to  be  called  "  The 
Trail,"  is  built  on  a  broad  esplanade  crossing  from  the  main 
land  to  an  island  in  Guild's  Lake.  This  lake  is  a  natural 
one,  about  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  mile  or  more  wide. 
The  Indde  Inn  faces  this  lake  on  one  side  and  looks  like  an 
attractive  place  to  staj^  at. 

Two  steamer  excursions  have  been  arranged  for.  One 
up  the  Columbia  to  the  Cascade  Locks,  whidi  will  give  an 
opportunity  to  see  what  is  possiblv  the  grandest  river 
scenery  in  the  world,  and  the  other  down  the  Columbia  to 
Seaside,  one  of  tike  Oregon  Coast  reaorte.  Another  short 
boat  ezcuraon  is  to  go  up  the  Willamette  River  for  twelve 
miles  above  Portland  to  the  falls  at  Ore^n  City.  These 
falls  are  not  very  high,  but  are  pretty.  It  proDahl^  will 
not  be  too  late  in  the  season  to  wateh  the  salmon  trying  to 
jump  these  falls.  It  is  a  very  curious  sight  to  see  if  one 
a  not  familiar  with  it. 

There  are  two  industries  in  Portiand  which  cannot  fail 
to  interest  Eastern  visitors.  A  visit  to  one  of  the  great 
sawmills  will  well  repay  the  trouble.  The  great  logs  are 
cut  in  the  logging  camps  and  brought  to  Portiand  in  raf  te 
on  Um  river.  I^re  these  logs,  many  of  them  containing 
from  4,000  to  8^000  feet  of  lumber,  are  sawn  up  into  mar- 
ketable sises.  The  Inman-Poulsen  Lumber  Company  last 
year  sawed  more  than  any  other  mill  in  the  world.  The 
Northern  Pacific,  the  Eastern- Western  Lumber  Company 
and  several  others  are  almost  as  large. 

The  other  industry  which  you  do  not  have  is  a  salmon 
eannery.  There  is  a  large  one  in  Portiand  where  salmon 
are  prepared  for  your  markets.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
realize  tiiat  most  of  the  salmon,  even  fresh  salmon,  sold  in 
the  New  York  and  Boston  markets  come  from  Or^n  and 
Washington. 

Portland  itself  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  Willamette 
Valley,  eight  miles  from  the  Colimibia  River.  On  the 
east  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
bound  the  horizon.  In  the  long,  cloudless  days  in  July, 
these  snow  moimtains  are  a  constant  feature  of  grandeur 
and  beauty. 

After  the  American  Medical  Association  meeting  is  over, 
many  will  go  to  Alaska,  which  is  a  beautiful  trip,  taking 
about  eleven  or  twelve  days.  Others  can  go  further,  to 
Japan  or  down  to  Hawaii  or  bv  land  to  tiie  resorte  of  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada  or  Mexico.  Shorter  trips,  full  of  interest 
and  beautiful  scenery,  are  those  to  the  new  Southern  Ore- 
gon forest  reserve  park  at  Crater  Lake,  or  to  Cloud  Cap 
Inn  on  Mowit  Hood,  or  to  I<ake  Cushman  in  the  Olympic 
Mountains,  or  to  Yaquina  Bay  on  the  Oregon  coast,  or  to 
Collins  Hot  Springs  at  Collins,  Washington  —  in  fact  there 
are  innumeraole  places  different  from  the  Elastern  resorte. 
Seattie,  Tacoma,  Victoria  and  other  Puget  Sound  cities 
are  only  a  night's  journey  from  Portland  and  are  well 
worth  seeing. 

For  those  who  are  fond  of  either  trout  or  salmon  fishing, 
there  are  untold  possibilities  for  sport  in  mountain  lakes 
and  streams,  or  on  the  seaooast.  The  Southern  Pacific, 
Northern  Pacific  and  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation 
Company  all  publish  literature  on  places  to  eo  to. 

A  short  letter  like  this  cannot  begin  to  tell  of  all  the 
resources  of  this  vast  Northwest  Coast  country.  An  area 
larger  than  that  of  New  England,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania combined  lies  in  the  three  states  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  Some  one  once  said  that  "  if 
the  Pil^m  fathers  had  landed  on  the  Pacific  instead  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  E^t  would  now  be  a  howling  wilder- 
ness." 

Perhaps  this  will  give  you  some  idea  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  meeting  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair 
are  not  the  only  attractions  which  should  tempt  you  to 
spend  your  vacation  on  the  northwest  coast  this  July.  The 
fare  is  low  (a  one-way  fare  gives  you  a  round-trip  ticket), 
the  trains  quick  and  comforteble  and  the  country  inter- 
esting. The  profession  of  the  coast  are  making  every  effort 
to  make  your  stay  agreeable  and  those  who  come  vnll 
never  regret  or  forget  the  trip. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gborqb  S.  WHrrsBiDB,  M.D. 
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Deaths  reported.  8,018 ;  under  five  yean  of  tge,  884 ;  princi- 
pal Infectious  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  diphtheria  and  croup,  diarrheal  diseases,  whoop- 
ing cough,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consumption)  700;  acute 
lung  diseases  379,  consumption  390,  scarlet  fever  19,  whooping 
cough  31,  cerebrospinal  menlngItU  79,  smallpox  0,  errsipelas 
18,  puerperal  fever  9,  measles  30,  typhoid  fever  30,  diarrheal 
diseases  99,  diphtheria  and  croup44. 

From  whooping  cough,  New  York  12,  Cblcaxo  U,  Philadel- 
phia 2,  Baltimore  1,  Providence  1,  Boston,  Worcester,  Lowell 
and  Adams  1  each.  From  scarlet  fever,  New  York  10, 
Philadelphia  1,  Providence  1,  Boston  1,  Lawrence  1.  From 
crebrospinal  meningitis.  New  York  60,  Philadelphia  1, 
Baltimore  1,  Providence  1,  Boston  0,  Lynn  4,  Cambridge  2, 
Lawrences,  Lowell  1,  Haverhill  1, Taunton  1.  From  erysl^as. 
New  York  8.  Chicago  2.  Philadelphia  2,  Boston,  Worcester, 
Cambridge,  New  Bedford,  Holyoke  and  Chelsea  1  each. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  10,009,377,  for  the  week  ending  Hay 
20, 1900,  the  death-rate  was  14.4.  Deaths  reported  4,800 ;  acute 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  90,  whooping 
cough  129,  diphtheria  29,  measles  172,  smallpox  1,  scarlet 
fever  43 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  6.0  in  Kings  Norton  to  96.0  in 
Middlesbrough;  London  14.1,  West  Ham  13.4,  Brighton  16.0, 


Soathampton  12.8,  Plvmouth  11.2,  Bristol  14.3,  Blrmlnriiam 
10.4,  Leicester  11.0,  Nottingham  14.3,  Liverpool  17.4,  WIgan 
16.3,  Bolton  10.2,  Manchester  16.4,  Salford  14.8,  Halifax  11.4, 
Bradford  14.2,  Loeds  16.1,  Sheffield  16.1.  Hull  16.2,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  11.6,  Cardlfl  17.1,  Bhondda  19.2,  Merthyr  TydfU  19.S, 
Burton-on-Trent  10.9,  Warrington  ICS. 
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CHANGES    IN  THE   MEDICAL  C0BP8    U.    8.  NAVY 
FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  8,   1900. 

G.  M.  Olsom,  B.  Elmors,  E.  O.  J.  Etttngk,  asslstiBt 
surgeons.  Appointed  assistant  surgeons  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  (J.  C.)  from  May  24, 1900. 

J.  B.  MRAR8,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Ordered  to  additioaal 
duty  at  the  Marine  Recruiting  Station,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  OUTBRIB,  surgeon.  Detached  from  tlie  "  Dixie"  and 
ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  treatment 

J.  F.  MnRPBT,  assistant  surgeon.  Ordered  to  additional  dotr 
on  the  "  Dubuque." 

APPOINTMENT. 

Dr.  Charlbs  Stcrtrvant,  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  ba.«  been 
reappointed  by  Governor  Douglas,  a  medical  examiner  for  Nor- 
folk County.  Dr.  Sturtevanl  has  held  this  position  since  It 
was  created,  and  this  will  l>e  his  flfth  term.  He  is  a  gnda- 
ate  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  the  claas  of  1882. 


RECENT  DEATH. 


Lawrbmcb  Chew  Swift,. M.D. 
field,  June  1, 1900. 


M.M.S.8.,  died  in  Pitta- 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RKCEIYXD. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Tnaane 
Hospital  for  the  Year  ending  Jan.  81, 1900. 

Pancreatic  In  Ceylon.  By  Dr.  Albert  J.  Chalmarv,  M  J9.. 
F.R.C.S.    Reprint. 

Presidential  Address.    By  Charles  L.  Dana,  M.D.    Beprtal. 

Albuminuric  Retinitis.  By  L.  Webster  Fox,  A.M.,  U.V. 
Reprint. 

Saccharine  Saline  Ii^eetions  in  Ophtlialmic  Practice.  (Sodta 
Benzoyl-Sniphonic.)     By  L.  Webater  Fox,  A.M.,  M.D.      9^ 
print. 

Contraction  of  the  Visual  Field;  a  Symptom  of  Aneii&eeia  4 
the  Retina  in  Children.  By  L.  Webster  Fox,  A.M.,  M.  ' 
Reprint. 

Department  of  the  interior.  Bureau  of  Uovernment  Lsb  ■- 
atories.  Biological  Laboratory.  The  Plague :  Bacteriolo  . 
Morbid  Anatomy,  and  Hlstopwiology,  including  a  Con<i^  -- 
ation  of  Insects  as  Plague  Carriers.  By  Maximilian  Hen  ',, 
M.D.    Manila.    1904. 

Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Government  La' 
atories.  Bacteriological  Laboratory.  GlamlcrK:  U<.  Diago  ^ 
and  Prevention,  together  with  a  Report  on  Two  Case  i 
Human  Glanders  oocnrring  in  Manila,  and  Some  Notes  oa  e 
Bacteriology  and  PolymorpUsm  of  Bacterium  Mallei.  f 
William  B.  Wherry,  M.D.    Manila.    1901. 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF  THE  ACCURACY 

OF  MODERN  CLINICAL  METHODS  FOR  THE 

DIAGNOSIS  OF   DISORDERS   OF  THE 

STOMACH* 

BY  HBNRY  W.  BEWIS,  H.D.,  BOCTON. 

I.  Thb  Diagnosis  of  Gastrecstasis. 

II.  Ths  Diagnosis  of  Cancer  and  Ulcer  of  the 
Stomach. 

i.  the  dugnosis  of  gastrecstasis. 

In  the  clinical  investigation  of  the  conditions 
of  disorder  of  the  stomach  there  is  one  point 
which,  perhaps,  is  of  more  importance  for  diag- 
nosis, taking  the  average  of  the  cases,  than  any 
other  single  fact  of  clinical  examination.  This 
point  is  the  existence  or  the  non-existence  of  the 
condition,  of  gastrecstasis  or  insufficient  drainage 
of  the  stomach  in  the  case. 

The  importance  of  this  finding  of  gastrecstasis 
for  diagnosis  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  such  a 
finding,  when  it  represents  a  constant  dr  chronic 
condition,  indicates  that  we  have  present  an 
actual  mechanical  abnormality,  a  inatter  of 
knowledge  which  is  of  great  value  for  the  under- 
standing and  the  treatment  of  the  case.  In  the 
second  place  the  finding  is  in  a  given  case  a  very 
strong  indication  of  the  existence  of  one  of  two 
serious  stomach  conditions,  cancer  or  ulcer,  and 
its  determination  may  be  the  prorainant  factor, 
often  in  early  cases  the  only  factor,  of  the  clinical 
investigation,  which  leads  us  to  a  diagnosis  of  one 
of  these  conditions.     (See  Record,  page  687.) 

The  importance  of  this  symptom  or  clinical  sign 
being  such  as  it  is,  a  determination  of  its  presence 
or  absence  is  an  imperative  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  every  case  of  stomach  disorder  which 
comes  to  the  physician. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  making  an  experi- 
mental study  of  this  question  of  the  diagnosis  of 
the  conditions  of  stasis  in  stomach  cases  to 
determine  as  far  as  possible  just  what  means  are 
at  our  disposal  for  the  investigation  of  this  point 
in  clinical  work,  and  how  great  accuracy  in  diag- 
nosis of  the  conditions  can  be  attained  by  the 
employment  of  this  means  to  its  full  extent  in 
routine  in  the  clinic. 

The  experimental  work  has  consisted  of  the 
study  of  180  cases  of  various  stomach  conditions, 
including  the  normal  condition,  and  the  numerous 
varieties  of  stomach  disorder  as  they  appeared 
in  the  clinic,  with  special  regard  to  the  selection 
of  such  clinical  findings  as  ^vill  aid  in  the  differen- 
tiation of  conditions  of  stasis  from  other  condi- 
tions of  the  stomach. 

The  method  of  investigation  adopted  for  this 
point  has  been  that  commonly  recognized  as  the 
most  useful  single  method  for  determining  the  ex- 
istence of  gastrecstasis  in  clinical  work,  the  exam- 
ination of  the  contents  of  the  fasting  stomach. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  normal  stomach 
after  a  full  meal,  a  Leube  test  meal,'  is  empty  of  all 
ingested  substances  in  a  period  of  seven  hours.    A 

*  From  the  Medical  Clinic  of  the  Manachiuetts  General  Hospital. 
■  L«ube:  Deutch.  Archiv.  (.  Uin.  Med.,  Vol.  xxxiU. 


retention  of  food  or  other  ingested  substances,  as  bac- 
teria, for  periods  in  excess  of  this  time  therefore  indi- 
cates a  retention  or  slowness  of  expulsion. 

The  retention  or  stasis  is  almost  invariably  a  result 
and  indication  of  an  obstruction  of  the  pyloric  orifice 
or  a  general  weakness  of  the  motor  power  of  the  stomach 
walls.  Local  retention  of  bacteria  and  ferment  sub- 
stances in  the  rough  surfaces  of  a  neoplasm  of  the  wall 
may,  however,  occur  without  any  occlusion  of  the 
pylorus  or  any  general  disturbance  of  motility.' 

The  stasis  may  vary  in  degree.  Thus  we  may  have  a 
leaser  degree  where  the  Leube  meal,  though  not  ex- 
pelled in  seven  hours,  takes  eight  or  nine,  or  a  marked 
degree  where  the  contents  remains  at  twelve  or  more 
hours  after  ingestion. 

In  my  work  I  have  chosen  the  period  of  twelve  hours 
after  ingestion  as  the  period  of  obtaining  the  fasting 
contents.  It  is  true  that  lesser  degrees  of  stasia  may 
be  overlooked  by  study  of  contents  at  this  period 
alone. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  have  a  standard  period 
for  use  in  clLoical  work.  This  one  is  long  enough  over 
the  normal  to  allow  for  normal  variation  and  idio- 
syncrasy and  to  show,  if  stasis  is  present,  that  a  dis- 
turbance of  serious  degree  exists. 

If  more  intimate  study  is  necessary  the  contents  may, 
in  cases  where  the  twelve-hour  test  is  negative,  be 
tested  at  nine  hours,  ten  hours,  etc. 

The  term  "  stasis  "  as  used  in  this  article,  therefore, 
means  a  twelve-hour  stasis,  that  is,  retention  of  food 
or  ferments  (ingested  substances)  for  a  period  of 
twelve  hours  afta*  a  Leube  meal. 

Each  patient  was  instructed  to  eat  a  regular 
meal,  one  corresponding  in  a  general  way  to  a 
Leube  test  meal,*  at  6  p.m.,  on  the  day  before 
examination  and  to  come  to  the  clinic  at  9  a.m., 
no  food  or  other  substance  having  been  ingested 
in  the  interval.  The  stomach  tube  was  then 
passed  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  obtained 
by  expression.'  The  contents  was  then  exam- 
ined in  regard  to  various  points  which  a  consid- 
erable experience  in  the  study  of  the  stomach  had 
led  me  to  believe  might  be  of  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  determination  of  stasis  or  the 
distinguishing  of  stasis  contents  from  those  or 
other  conditions.    These  points  were: 

(1)  The  quantity  and  appearance  of  contents. 

(2)  The  presence  of  a  macroscopic  food  residue. 

(3)  The  character  of  the  sediment  as  examined 
under  the  microscope  as  regards  the  character 
and  number  of  the  lower  organisms,  bacteria  and 
yeast  fungi,  and  the  presence  of  food  partcles  or 
other  substances. 

(4)  The  presence  or  absence  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

(5)  The  presence  of  lactic  acid. 

(6)  The  presence  and  character  of  fermenta- 
tion of  the  contents  in  vitro. 

The  180  cases  examined  in  this  way  included 
20  cases  of  normal  individuals,  26  cases  of  gas- 
trecstasis, and  134  cases  of  various  disorders  of 

'StrauBs:  Zeitsohr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Nob.  xxvi  and  xxvii;  also  Deutch. 
Med.  Wochenschr.,  1896,  No.  xxxviii,  Supplement. 

>  Contents  amounting  to  5  cc.  or  more  was  obtained  by  this  method 
of  simple  expression  in  all  but  6  of  the  180  cases.  Where  a  satisfac- 
tory specimen  is  not  obtained  water  may  be  used  to  assist  expression. 
It  snould  never  be  used  imtil  after  expression  with  the  patient  on  his 
back  has  been  thoroughly  tried  as  the  dilution  interferes  with  some 
tests. 

For  special  reasons  connected  with  the  investigation  of  other 
pointA  in  my  cases,  all  meat  or  blood  containing  substances  were 
excluded  from  the  meal.  Such  exclusion  i»  not,  however,  necessary 
as  far  as  the  study  of  stasis  is  concerned. 
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the  stomach  not  aesooiated  with  etasU  according 
to  this  standard  for  staais  determination. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  records  of  these 
cases  in  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  the  fast- 
ing contente  as  determined  by  the  above  method 
of  investigation  indicated  that  the  significant  or 
pathognomonic  characteristics  of  stasis  contents, 
those  characteristics  which,  occurring  constantly 
or  occasionally,  as  the  case  might  be,  in  stasis, 
were  never  present  in  the  normal  or  in  other 
stomach  disorders,  so  that  their  presence  in  a  case 
might  be  significant  in  differential  diagnosis,  were: 

(1)  The  presence  of  an  abnormal  food  residue; 

(2)  The  presence  of  sarcins;  (3)  The  presence  of 
lactic  acid;  (4)  The  presence  of  abnormal  yeast 
fermentation. 

An  investigation  of  the  records  of  the  two  sets 
of  cases  included  in  the  research,  the  26  stasis 
cases  and  the  154  no-stasis  cases,  including  the 
20  normal  and  134  abnormal,  in  regard  to  these 
essential  or  special  stasis  characteristics,  shows 
the  following  facts; 

The  first  factor,  the  abnormal  food  residue  in 
the  fasting  cont«nts,  wa«  present  in  24  of  the  26 
stasis  cases.  In  21  cases  the  food  wa^  macros- 
copically  recognizable.  In  3  cases  recourse  to 
microscopic  examination  showed  the  presence  of 
masses  of  finely  divided  food  particles.* 

In  2  cases  no  food  residue,  other  than  the 
scattered  particles  which  are  found  in  normal 
contents  (see  below)  could  be  determined.  (These 
two  cases  were  diagnosticated  stasis,  from  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  other  signs  given.  One 
came  to  operation  and  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  the  anatomical  find- 
ing of  obstruction  of  the  pylorus.)  (Case  24  in 
table.)  In  the  134  no-«tasis  cases  a  distinct  food 
residue,  recognizable  as  such  by  the  eye  or  micro- 
scope, was  not  present  in  any  case. 

The  sediment  of  the  normal  fasting  contents  or 
that  of  diseased  conditions  without  stasis  may, 
under  the  microscope,  show  a  few  scattered  starch 
granules  or  other  food  remnants.  Such  a  find- 
ing should  never  be  confused  with  an  abnormal 
food  residue,  although  of  course  a  doubtful  case 
may  occur  where  a  recourse  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  other  stasis  factors  is  necessary  to 
settle  the  question.  A  Uttle  practice  in  the  study 
of  the  fasting  contents  in  normal  conditions  and 
in  conditions  of  disease  will  enable  the  student 
to  differentiate  between  the  few  food  particles 
which  may  occur  in  other  conditions  and  the 
abnormal  food  residue  of  stasis. 

In  connection  with  this  study  of  the  fasting 
contents  for  food  residue  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  it  is  the  quality  not  the  quantity  of  the  con 
tents  which  is  of  significance  in  regard  to  stasis. 
It  is  true  that  the  total  quantity  of  contents  in  the 
fasting  stomach  in  this  condition  is,  as  a  rule, 
much  in  excess  of  the  normal  quantity  of  fasting 
contents,  but  quantities  in  excess  of  the  normal 
are  found  in  other  conditions  beside  stasis.  And 
in  some  cases  of  stasis  the  quantity  of  contents 
may  not  in  single  examinations  exceed  the  normal. 

*  In  two  eases  I  have  found  thick  sediments  of  pus  in  the  contents 
which  could  not,  save  by  microscopic  examination,  be  distinguished 
from  a  sediment  of  finely  divided  food  particles. 


These  points  are  well  illustrated  by  my  records. 
In  this  investigation  I  found  the  quantity  of 
fasting  contents  in  normal  condition  to  lie  be- 
tween a  few  drops  and  40  cc.  Five  cubic  centime- 
meteis  or  more  were  obtained  in  all  but  2  cases. 
Four  cases  had  quantities  over  30  cc.  In  the 
stasis  cases  the  quantities  ran  from  20  cc.  to  1,000 
cc.  Two  cases  only  showed  less  than  40  cc. 
These  2  cases  showed  their  finding  on  several 
examinations.  Both  contained  food  residue  and 
both  proved  at  operation  to  have  some  obstruc- 
tion of  the  pylorus.  (Vid.  Case  III  in  table.) 
In  the  cases  of  stomach  disorder  other  than  8ta«s, 
the  quantities,  as  a  rule,  were  within  the  normal 
limits.  Quantities  of  50  cc,  80  cc,  100  cc.  were 
not,  however,  uncommon  in  simple  cases  of 
chronic  gastritis  or  hyperchlorhydria.  In  some 
cases,  those  of  hypersecretion,  quantities  of  400 
cc.  to  800  cc.  were  found.  And  yet  all  evidence 
of  stasis  was  absent  in  these  cases  in  the  clinical 
findings,  and  in  several  of  them  the  absence  of 
cause  for  stasis  was  demonstrated  by  anatomical 
finding  at  operation.  (Vid.  Case  VIII  in  table.) 
The  second  stasis  factor,  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  sarcinse  in  the  fasting  contents,  was 
present  in  7  of  the  26  stasis  cases.  Sarcinae  was 
found  in  none  of  the  154  no-stasis  cases- 
Examination  in  regard  to  the  vital  contents  of 
the  fasting  stomach  in  my  cases  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  The  contents  of  the  fasting  stom- 
ach in  normal  individuals  (20  cases)  was  found 
to  contain  a  certain  number  of  low  organisms 
including  bacterial  forms,  cocci  and  bacilli  and 
spiriUi  and  yeast  and  other  fungi.* 

The  character  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
contents  varied  much  in  individual  cases.  In 
fasting  contents  containing  no  free  HCl,  and  such 
contents  are  not  uncommon  in  normal  cases,  the 
vital  contents  is  apt  to  consist  of  numerous  bac- 
teria with  an  occasional  yeast  fungus.  The  num- 
ber of  organisms,  especially  in  these  hypoacid 
contents,  is  much  greater  than  in  the  contents 
containing  free  HCl.  In  this  latter  group,  an 
occasional  bacteria  and  yeast  fungus  may  be 
seen. 

In  the  marked  cases  of  stasis,  cases  with  food 
residue,  the  number  of  lower  organisms  present  is 
much  greater  than  in  the  normal.  So  marked  is 
this  increase  that  the  diagnosis  of  stasis  could 
often  be  made  by  the  microscopic  feature,  the 
finding  of  masses  of  bacteria  or  yeast  alone. 

In  some  cases  of,  stasis,  however,  as  a  rule  the 
cases  of  less  degree  of  obstruction,  the  numbeis 
of  these  low  organisms  though  increased  over 
normal  are  not  necessarily  so  increased  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  positive  determination  of  the 
presence  of  a  pathological  increase  by  the  micro- 
scopic examination  alone.  With  the  sardns, 
however,  the  case  is  different.  This  organism  b 
not  like  yeast  and  the  ordinary  bacteria,  a  normal 
constituent  of  most  fasting  contents.  It  has 
been  noted  in  small  numbers  in  conditions  other 
than  stasis.*  But  its  occurrence  in  noticeable  num- 


■  In  connection  with  this  subject,  vid,  Minkowski  ICtt.  aus  dar 

ed.  Klinik.  lu  Kfinicsben.     Leipsis.     1888. 

•  Oppler:  HOnoh.  Med.  Wochensobnft,  1894,  No.  2A 
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beiB  is,  in  my  experience,  abeolutely  confined  to 
this  condition. 

As  this  record  shows,  sarcinse  are  but  an  occa- 
sional associate  of  stasis  conditions.  They  are 
found  most  commonly  in  conditions  where  the 
secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  plentiful.  Thus 
in  all  of  my  seven  sarcime  cases,  free  HCl  was 
present  both  in  the  fasting  contents  and  in  the 
contents  after  a  t«st  meal.  The  test  is  important 
as  serving  as  one  extra  means  of  determining 
stasis  in  addition  to  the  most  common  means,  the 
presence  of  a  food  residue.  I  have  never  found 
it  positive  in  any  case  where  the  food  test  was 
lacking.  It  has,  however,  one  advantage  over 
the  food  test  in  the  fact  that  in  cases  where  it  is 
present  it  can  be  determined  in  any  contents 
whether  a  fasting  contents  or  one  after  a  meal 
or  in  vomitus.  It  may,  therefore,  sometimes 
enable  the  physician  to  inake  a  diagnosis  without 
recourse  to  the  obtaining  of  a  fasting  contents. 

The  third  stasis  factor,  the  presence  of  lactic 
acid,  was  found  in  8  of  the  26  stasis  cases.  It  was 
absent  in  all  the  154  no-stasis  cases.  In  all  of 
the  cases  in  which  it  was  present  a  food  residue 
was  present  also.^ 

The  test  for  lactic  acid  utilized  in  this  work  is 
performed  as  follows:  To  5  to  10  cc.  of  fasting 
contents  add  one  drop  of  HGl.'  Shake  the  mix- 
ture with  5  cc.  of  ether,  draw  off  the  ether  and 
add  the  etherial  extract  to  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  ferric  chloride.  If  lactic  acid  is  present  a 
greenish  yellow  color  will  appear  fLrst  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  ether  and  the  iron  solution  and  later 
diffused  through  the  solution.  Like  the  sarcime, 
this  lactic  acid  finding  is,  as  you  see,  only  an  occa- 
sional associate  of  stasis.  It  is  commonly  found 
in  that  class  of  retention  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
diminution  or  deficiency  in  the  secretion  of  hy- 
drochloric acid.*  Thus  in  the  8  cases  in  which 
it  was  found  in  my  research,  free  HCl  was  absent 
both  in  the  fasting  contents  and  in  the  contents 
after  a  test  meal. 

This  lactic  acid  test  for  stasis  is  of  diagnostic 
value  only  when  it  is  found  in  a  fasting  contents. 
Here  it  matter^  not  whether  the  quantity  is 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  food  taken,  its 
contents  of  lactic  acid  or  lactates,  or  is  due  entirely 
to  fermentation. 

^Stacnation  of  Bome  kind  ia  eaaentUl  for  the  devalopment  of 
sbnonnal  fermentation  proaeagaa  in  tlia  stomash.  As  a  rule  the 
phenomenon  means  a  cfisturbanoe  of  motor  oapadty  sufficient  for 
the  existence  of  a  food  residue  in  the  fastinc  contents.  Case  sare  re- 
ported. — oases  of  oauoer,  —  however,  where  a  stagnation  of  baoteria 
existed  sufficient  for  their  multiplication  withmit  a  stagnation  of 
macroecopie  food  elements.  The  organisms  were  caught  in  the  folds 
and  rou^  sorfacea  of  the  neoplasm  while  the  genoal  motility  of  the 
stomaeh  was  preserved.  Strauss(Z«itschr.f.klin.  Med.,  Vols,  xxvi  and 
zzvii)  reports  such  cases.  This  does  not  ooeur  in  aU  cases  of  neo- 
plasm (see  my  records).  The  pcint  is  that  it  may  occur  in  eases  of 
neoplasm  not  rftuated  at  the  pylorus.  A  positive  fermentation  test 
in  onr  routine,  that  is  a  sarrinv,  lactic  add  or  yeast  test  in  the  fastinc 
otmtents,  therefore,  indicates  simple  stacnation  or  stasis.  Such 
stnais,  as  a  rule,  means  stenosis  at  the  pylorus.  It  may,  however, 
mean  dmpljr  atonic  dilatation.  If  it  is  present  and  a  food  residue 
in  laeking,  tt  is  doe  probably  to  a  neoplasm  of  the  wall  harboring 
bacteria,  butnot  disturbing  the  motor  function  of  the  organ.  Via. 
Stransa:  Deuteb.  Med.  Woehenschrift.  1890,  No.  S8.  Supplement. 

*  For  absolute  aecuracy  in  the  test  for  lactic  acid  the  mixture  of 
contents  and  HCl  should  be  bailed  to  a  syrup  before  extracting  with 
ether  in  order  to  drive  off  any  butyric  add  which  if  preeent  in  quan- 
tity mi^t  give  a  teat  somewhat  resembling  the  lactic  add  test.  In 
the  teat  in  eonneetitm  with  stasis  however  this  Ixniing  may  be  omitted 
as  a  teat,  for  either  butyric  or  lactic  add  would  be  equally  an  indica- 
tion of  this  condition. 

*  Lactic  add  production  by  ferment  action  does  not  ooour  in  the 
stomach  in  the  presence  of  an  acidity  of  .12%,  total  HCl  (not  free 
HCl).    Strauss.  Zdtsehr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Vol.  zxviiL 


Its  presence  in  vomitus  or  contents  other  ^han 
a  fasting  contents  cannot  be  given  such  signifi- 
cance unless  it  can  be  proven  that  no  appreciable 
amount  of  lactates  or  of  the  acid  (sarcolactic 
acid)  was  present  in  the  food  of  the  patient. 

The  third  stasis  factor,  the  presence  of  yeast 
fermentation,  is  tested  for  as  follows: 

Ten  or  twenty  cubic  centimeters  of  contents 
(according  to  the  quantity  obtained)  is  mixed 
with  one  half  its  quantity  of  sterilized  10%  glucose 
solution.  This  mixture  is  placed  in  a  fementa- 
tion  tube,  absolutely  filling  the  tube,  and  placed 
in  a  thermostat  at  37°  to  40°  C. 

Any  apparatus  for  determining  fermentation 
may  be  used  in  the  test.  I  have  in  my  work  used 
a  test  tube  of  a  capacity  of  20  cc.  in  which  a 
rubber  stopper  carrying  a  bent  glass  tube  which 
reached  to  within  one  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the 
test  tube  was  inserted.  The  quantity  of  fermen- 
tation can  be  judged  in  such  an  apparatus  by  the 
amount  of  the  mixture  in  the  tube  displaced  by 
the  gas  formed  in  the  fermentation  process- 
In  performing  the  experiment,  the  mixture 
should  be  observed,  if  possible,  first,  twelve  hours 
after  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  then  at 
eighteen  hours,  twenty-four  hours  and  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  the  presence  of  fermentation  as 
evidenced  by  the  quantity  of  gas  formation  noted 
at  each  observation.  If  no  gas  formation  or  one 
of  very  slight  extent,  say  1-20  of  a  tube  at 
most,  is  present  after  forty-eight  hours,  the  result 
of  the  test  may  be  considered  negative.  If  a  gas 
formation  of  more  than  1-20  of  a  tube  is  present, 
the  sediment  of  the  fermentation  mixture  must 
be  looked  at  under  the  microscope.  If  this  sedi- 
ment contains  a  numerous  colony  of  freshly  bud- 
ding yeast  spores,  the  result  of  the  test  may  be 
considered  positive  and  the  presence  of  excessive 
yeast  fermentation,  that  is  of  an  evidence  of 
stasis,  affirmed. 

Contents  withdrawn  from  a  normal  stomach  or 
from  stomachs  affected  with  disease  where  no 
interference  with  the  emptying  of  the  contents 
into  the  duodenum  is  present,  have  in  no  single 
case  in  my  experience  of  over  180  contents 
studied  by  this  method  given  a  positive  fermenta- 
tion test  according  to  the  above  standard.  We  do , 
in  cases  other  than  those  of  stasis,  sometimes  get 
by  this  test  a  gas  formation  of  varying  amounts  up 
to  I  of  a  tube  in  forty-eight  hours.  In  fact,  in 
fasting  contents  which  contain  no  free  HCl,  it  is 
the  rule  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  gas  formation. 
But  in  all  these  cases,  excepting  those  where  stasis 
is  present,  the  sediment  is  made  up  of  bacteria, 
not  yeast.  In  these  cases  apparently  the  bacteria 
swallowed  from  the  mouth  are  sufficient  to  cause 
some  fermentation  of  sugar  without  the  provision 
of  an  opportunity  for  their  previous  multiplication 
in  a  food  mixture  offered  by  the  condition  of  the 
abnormal  retention.  With  yeast,  however,  this 
condition  does  not  maintain  unless  some  abnormal 
retention  phenomenon  exists,  save,  possibly,  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  a  very  slight  fermentation  as 
represented  by  a  few  bubbles  at  the  top  of  the 
test  tube.' 
1     This  phenomenon  of  excessive  yeast  fermenta- 
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tion.may,  according  to  my  records,  occur  in  con- 
ditions where  free  HCI  is  absent,  associated  with 
an  active  bacterial  fermentation  also,  or  in  those 
with  much  free  HCI  present.  Case  VII  of  my 
record  gave  this  test  and  also  the  lactic  acid  test 
for  bacterial  fermentation.  It  is  more  character- 
istic, however,  of  cases  where  a  combination  of 
stasis  with  plenty  of  free  HCI  is  present,  those  in 
which  bacterial  fermentation  is  not  a  feature.  I 
have  seen  it  where  the  quantity  of  free  HCI 
equalled  0.20%,  that  is  in  hypochlorhydria. 
(See  Cases  V  and  XXIII.) 

The  yeast  fermentation  test  has,  like  the  sor- 
cins  test,  one  special  value,  namely,  that  it  can  be 
applied  to  a  contents  at  whatever  time  it  is  ob- 
tained." That  is,  we  are  not,  in  applying  it,  re- 
stricted to  the  employment  of  the  fasting  contents 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  tests  for  stasis,  the  food 
residue  test,  or  the  lactic  acid  test.  It  may, 
therefore,  by  the  use  of  this  test  in  emergency 
cases,  as,  for  example,  where  a  vomitus  only  is 
obtained  or  where  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  for 
obtaining  the  fasting  contents,  be  possible  some- 
times to  diagnosticate  our  condition  without 
recourse  to  more  elaborate  preparation.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  test,  like  the 
sarcinie  test,  is  not  presient  in  all  cases  of  stasis. 
In  some  cases,  for  example,  the  fermentation  is 
entirely  of  the  bacterial  type,  the  test  for  which  is 
the  lactic  acid  test  in  a  fasting  contents.  So 
that  the  fermentation  test  must  not  be  used  for 
ruling  out  stasis,  though  it  may  always  be  used 
for  ruling  it  in. 

The  reasons  that  the  fermentation  test  cannot 
be  used  clinically  for  the  determination  of  abnor- 
mal bacterial  fermentation  as  well  as  of  the  yeast 
type  have  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  because 
even  a  normal  fasting  contents  may  give  a  test 
for  bacterial  fermentation  of  }  to  |  of  a  tube  of 
gas.  This  occurs  only  in  such  normal  fasting 
contents  as  contain  no  free  HCI.  A  gas  forma- 
tion by  this  test  has,  in  the  great  majority  of 
casts,  a  significance  onlv  in  cases  where  free  HCI 
is  present.  A  yeast  sediment  is  significant,  how- 
ever, under  all  circumstances. 

A  positive  yeast  fermentation  test  was  obtained 
in  18  of  the  26  stasis  cases.  In  some,  the  hypo- 
acid  cases,  it  was  associated  with  bacterial  fer- 
mentation. In  the  cases  with  free  HCI  an  almost 
pure  yeast  sediment  was  the  rule.  Of  the  re- 
maining stasis  cases  some  showed  only  bacterial 
fermentation  when  subjected  to  the  fermentation 
test,  while  others  gave  no  test  at  all.  These  latter 
were,  with  one  exception,  conditions  of  extreme 
stasis  containing  excessive  quantities  of  lactic 
acid  in  the  contents.  The  presence  of  the  lactic 
acid  and  of  great  masses  of  bacteria  in  the 
contents  showed  that  some  fermentation  had 
occurred  in  the  stomach.  The  failure  of  these 
contents  to  ferment  in  vitro  I  ascribe  to  an  in- 
hibition of  ferment  action  brought  about  by  the 
accumulated  fermentation  products  before  ex- 
pression.   The  one  exception  was  a  case  where 

■"Strauss:  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Vol.  xxvii,  reports  a  series  of 
expetiments  with  this  test  on  contents  obtained  after  test  meals, 
llie  results  give  the  same  indications  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
test  whieb  t  obtained  with  experiments  on  toe  fasting  contents. 


the  only  contents  obtained  in  three  instances, 
were  a  few  solid  particles  of  food  which  on  two 
occasions  were  obtained  only  by  the  use  of  wash 
water.  (See  Case  III.)  Here  thcro  wati  obotrue- 
tion  to  the  passage  of  large  particles  of  food,  but 
all  fluid  contents  passed,  so  that  no  field  for  fer- 
ment action  or  multiplication  of  fermenta  was 
offered.  The  suggestion  offered  by  this  finding 
was  that  some  growth  was  present  near  the 
pylorus,  but  not  restricting  its  patency,  which  by 
its  protuberance  prevented  large  masses  from 
coming  to  the  opening,  but  allowed  fluid  contents 
to  flow  over  it  and  through  the  pylorus.  Upon 
operation  this  proved  to  be  the  case,  a  large  fold 
of  membrance  puckered  by  an  old  ulcer  cicatrix 
being  present  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  antrum 
pylori  forming  a  pocket,  but  not  restricting  the 
actual  opening  at  all. 

The  yeast  fermentation  test  was  found  in  two 
cases  in  which  evidence  of  a  food  residue  was 
lacking.  One  of  these  came  to  operation  and 
showed  obstruction  of  the  pylorus  of  slight  ex- 
tent from  adhesions.  (Case  XXIV.)  Here  all 
the  macroscopic  food  particles  were  either  en- 
tirely gone  into  solution  or  passed,  a  certain 
quantity  of  food  in  solution  and  its  ferment  con- 
tent of  yeast  remaining. 

From  this  record  we  may  summarize  our 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  special  clinical  find- 
ings of  gactrecstasis  as  follows : 

Of  the  four  distinguishing  clinical  charactere- 
tics  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  food  residue  in 
the  stomach,  the  presence  of  sarcinse,  the  presence 
of  lactic  acid,  the  presence  of  abnormal  yeast 
fermentation,  the  first,  the  presence  of  a  food 
residue,  is  the  most  constant  occurring  in  this 
investigation  in  24  out  of  28  cases.  The  three 
remaining  characteristics  are  occasional  factors. 
Thus  sarcinffi  were  present  in  7  out  of  26  cases, 
lactic  acid  in  8,  yeast  fermentation  in  18. 

As  none  of  these  characteristics  are  present 
(according  to  the  results  of  this  investigation)  in 
the  fasting  contents  in  any  condition  of  the 
stomach  other  than  stasis,  the  finding  of  any 
single  characteristic  in  the  fasting  contenta  in  a 
given  caae  is  diagnostic  of  the  existence  of  this 
condition. 

No  one  finding  is  present  in  all  cases  of  stams, 
and  one  of  the  findings  may  be  present  where 
another  fails.  Thus  a  yeast  fermentation  test 
was  obtained  in  2  cases  where  the  test  of  a  rec(^- 
nizable  food  residue  was  lacking;  a  food  test  and 
a  lactic  acid  test  were  obtained  in  5  cases  where  a 
yeaat  test  was  lacking;  a  food  test  was  obtuned 
in  one  case  where  all  other  tests  were  lacking. 
The  condition  of  stasis  cannot,  therefore,  be  rul^ 
out  in  any  given  case  except  by  a  routine  appli- 
cation of  all  tests. 

From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  our  method  of 
research  for  the  determination  of  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  stasis  in  a  given  case  should  be 
as  follows: 

The  contents  should  first  be  examined  for  the 
presence  of  the  most  constant  characteristic,  the 
food  residue.  If  this  findiing  is  positive,  the  diag- 
nosis of  general  motor  insufiBciency  or  pyloric 
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obBtruction  is  made,  and  no  further  inves^tiga- 
tion  on  this  special  point  ia  neceesary.  If  this 
test  ie  lacking  or  doubtful,  each  of  the  three  addi- 
tional tests,  the  sarcinse  test,  the  lactic  acid  test 
and  the  yeast  fermentation  test,  should  be  tried  in 
turn.  If  any  one  of  these  is  positive  the  diag- 
nosis of  stasis  is  still  positive,  though  in  this  case 
the  stagnation  may  be  local  as  well  as  general.' 
If  all  four  tests  are  negative  the  existence  of  stasis 
may  be  regarded  as  not  proven. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  secondary  tests  for 
stasis,  these  sarcins  and  fermentation  testa,  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  is,  that  as  one  or  the  other 
may  be  sometimes  present  where  the  primary 
test  for  the  condition,  the  test  for  food  residue, 
is  lacking,  the  routine  application  of  these  tests 
may  result  in  the  discovery  of  obscure  cases 
which  would  otherwise  be  passed.''  So  far  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  I  have  fotmd  these  tests 
where  the  food  test  was  lacking  is  small.  But 
however  small  the  number,  the  fact  is  important, 
and  I  hope  that  the  method  may  serve  as  a  means 
of  aiding  early  diagnosis  of  caaes  of  cancer  or 
other  lesions  of  the  pylorus,  a  subject  in  which 
our  diagnostic  ability  is  at  present  weak. 

The  second  reason  for  ^ving  these  tests  is  that 
as  some  of  these  tests,  as  the  sarcinae  or  the  yeast 
test,  may  be  applied  in  any  contents,  whether  a 
fasting  contents  or  one  obtained  after  a  meal,  a 
knowledge  of  them  may  often  expedite  diagnosis, 
enabling  us  to  reach  our  conclusion  in  certain 
cases  at  once  by  the  examination  of  vomitus  or 
of  contents  after  a  meal,  and  thus  make  recourse 
to  a  fiurther  examination  of  a  fasting  contents 
unnecessary. 

This  is  the  method  for  the  determination  of  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  stasis  (in  the  re- 
stricted use  of  the  term  here  employed)  which  my 
study  of  stomach  conditions  has  led  me  to  adopt 
as  a  routine  method  in  clinical  work.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  it  is  the  only  method  of  diag- 
nosticating the  condition,  but  simply  that  it  is 
the  best  and  most  accurate  one  for  all  cases. 
Stasis  may,  for  example,  be  diagnosticated  in 
some  cases  by  examination  of  the  contents  ob- 
tfuned  at  any  time  or  from  vomitus,  without 
recourse  to  the  examination  of  a  fasting  contents. 
If  it  is  BO  diagnosticated  by  the  finding  of  sarciuse 
or  of  food  taken  on  previous  day,  there  is,  of 
course,  no  necessity  of  further  examination.  A 
positive  yeast  fermentation  test  in  a  vomitus  or 
digesting  contents  has  the  same  significance. 
Cases  of  stasis  are  not  infrequent,  however,  where 
the  diagnosis  can  be  determined  by  the  exami- 
nation of  the  fasting  contents  only.  And  the 
condition  can  never  be  ruled  out  without  such  an 
examination. 

That  this  method  can  be  relied  upon  to  abso- 
lutely settle  the  question  of  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  insufficient  motility  or  drainage  in  all 
cases  is  not  claimed.  As  stated  in  the  intro- 
duction, lesser  degrees  of  retention  may  exist 
which  can  be  determined  only  by  further  study 
in  the  contingency  where  the  condition  is  not 
demonstrated  by  this  twelve-hour  method. 

I  do  elaim,  however,  as  a  result  of  my  experi- 


mental work  up  to  date,  that  a  positive  finding 
by  this  method,  as  a  constant  or  chronic  pheno- 
menon of  a  cage,"  indicates  absolutel}'  the  exis- 
tence of  a  serious  affection  of  the  capacity  of  the 
stomach  to  thoroughly  empty  itself  of  ingested 
materials. 

In  support  of  the  statement,  I  have  collected  in 
a  separate  list  the  records  of  all  my  cases  examined 
by  this  method  described  in  which,  as  a  result  of 
operation  or  post-mortem  finding,  it  was  possible 
to  determine  the  actual  anatonucal  or  pathologi- 
cal conditions  present.  In  such  a  record  we  have 
an  experimental  test  of  scientific  value  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  our  clinical  findings  and  of  the 
deductions  which  can  be  drawn  from  them  in 
regard  to  diagnosis  of  the  actual  conditions  pres- 
ent. And  by  such  a  test  only  can  the  real  value 
of  our  method  of  clinical  ■  procediure  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  summary  of  the  special  record  which  forms 
this  experimental  test  is  as  follows: 

Among  180  cases  included  in  my  investigation, 
39  came  to  surgical  operation  or  post-mortem 
examination. 

In  these  39  cases,  the  test  cases  of  our  experi- 
ment, 21  had  a  clinical  diagnosis  of  stasis  and  IS  a 
diagnosis  of  no-stasis. 

In  the  21  cases  of  clinical  stasis  an  anatomical 
finding  of  obstruction  of  the  pylorus,  that  is  of  an 
actual  anatomical  cause  for  insuflicient  drainage, 
was  found  in  every  case. 

The  actual  pathological  findings  in  these  21 
stasis  or  obstruction  cases  were: 

Cancer  at  the  pylorus,  11  cases;  ulcer  at  the 
pylorus,  9  cases;  adhesions  about  the  pylorus, 
1  case. 

In  the  18  clinical  no-stasis  cases,  the  pylorus 
was  found  to  be  intact  or  patent  in  every  case. 
The  actual  pathological  findings  present  in  these 
cases  were: 

Cancer  of  the  stomach,  10  cases;  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  3  cases;  chronic  gastritis,  2  cases;  no 
demonstrable  lesion  of  the  stomach,  3  cases. 

That  is,  in  the  39  cases  of  our  investigation  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  an  actual  test  of 
the  accuracy  or  the  significance  of  our  clinical 
finding,  the  finding  of  stasis  (twelve-hour  stasis) 
was  discovered  to  be  an  associate  and  sign  of  a 
pathological  lesion  of  the  stomach  of  a  serious 
character.  Also,  no  lesions  of  the  pylorus  were 
found  in  any  of  the  test  cases  which  did  not  show 
stasis. 

The  testimony  of  this  experimental  record  is, 
therefore,  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  accuracy 
and  importance  of  the  method  of  diagnosis.  It 
gives  us  three  indications  of  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  stomach  conditions. 

These  are:  (1)  The  existence  of  obstruction 
of  the  pylorus  in  a  pven  case  can  always  be  diag- 
nosticated by  a  proper  method  of  investiga- 
tion. 

(2)  The  clinical  sign  of  stasis  (twelve-hour 
stasis)  as  a  constant  feature  of  a  case  is  always  a 

■<  The  oceunenoe  of  a  temporary  attack  of  retention  under  nervous 
influences  or  in  acute  conditions  of  the  stomach  w  not  an  infrequent 
1  event  in  a  physician's  experience.     Such  stasis  phenomena  are,  of 
courae,  excluded  in  making  this  statement. 
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sign  of  a  serious  condition  (vid.  the  actual  patho- 
logical finding  in  my  case.)" 

(3)  Stasis  is  not,  as  a  rule,  an  a^ociate  of  even 
the  serious  stomach  conditions  ae  cancer  or  ulcer; 
unless  the  lesion  is  situated  in  the  region  of  the 
pylorus  (vid.  pathological  records  of  no-stasis 
cases).* 

To  further  illustrate  the  facts  and  conclusions 
which  have  been  determined  from  this  investi- 
gation, I  append  a  table  of  the  individual  records, 
the  research  of  25  of  the  180  cases  included  in 
the  investigation. 

In  each  record  there  are,  first,  the  results  ob- 
tained by  each  test  or  step  of  the  clinical  proce- 
dure included  in  the  routine  method  of  exami- 
nation of  the  contents  of  the  fasting  stomach 
utilized,  and  in  addition  a  record  of  the  test  for 
free  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  contents  obtiuned  one 
hour  after  an  Ewald  test  meal,  and  some  record 
of  the  results  of  the  ordinary  physical  examina- 
tion as  the  finding  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
dilatation  of  the  stomach  or  ptosis;  second,  the 
statement  of  the  clinical  diagnosis  in  regard  to 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  stasis  as  deduced 
from  these  findings;  and  third,  the  record  of  the 
actual  anatomical  condition  present  where,  as  a 
result  of  operation  or  post-mortem  examination, 
this  condition  was  determined. 


INDIVIDUAL  FACTORS  IN  HYGIENE.* 

BT  S.  C.   OABOr,  M.D.,   BOSTOir, 

AMD 

P.   K.    BBOWN,    1I.D.,    8JLN  rRAMCISCO,  CAI. 

In  the  prevention  and  the  cure  of  the  vast 
majority  of  diseases  known  to  us  to-day,  our 
main  stay  is  general  hygiene,  which  may  be 
defined  as  whatever  brings  us  into  the  best  con- 
dition to  resist  disease. 

But  what  will  accomplish  this  end?  What  is 
positively  known  to-day  about  personal  hygiene? 
We  know  a  good  deal  more  than  we  did  about 
public  hygiene,  about  water  supplies,  food 
adulteration  and  the  like,  but  in  regard  to  per- 
sonal hy^ene,  diet,  exercise,  rest,  bathing,  we 
are  now  in  one  of  those  periods  which  occur  not 
infrequently  in  any  growing  science,  a  period 
when  we  know  considerably  less  than  we  used  to, 
or  rather,  than  we  used  to  think  we  knew.  Our 
venerated  hygienic  dogmas  are  being  analyzed 
back  into  their  constituent  prejudices  and  super- 
stitions and  no  new  ones  have  yet  gained  currency 
or  confidence. 

Is  hygiene  a  set  of  rules  valid  for  all?  A  set  of 
averages  obtained  by  the  erasure  of  individual 
differences?  We  think  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
only  rules  valid  for  all  are  so  vague  as  to  be  almost 
useless.  We  can  say  that  a  man  must  eat  some- 
thing and  sleep  sometimes,  but  if  we  try  to  ad- 
vance beyond  these  ludicrously  vague  generali- 
ties we  find  ourselves  at  once  on  very  uncertain 
ground. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  try  to  state  the  matter 
in  terms  of  averages,  we  are  not  likely  to  get 
any  useful  guidance  for  any  particular  individual. 

*  Read  in  the  Dapwtment  of  Health,  American  Soeial  Seiene* 
AMoeiatioa,  May  12,  1908. 


It  is  like  avera^ng  on  a  map  the  routes  of  all  the 
transcontinental  roads;  the  resulting  line  would 
run  across  the  country  and  at  about  its  middle, 
but  would  not  afford  you  or  me  any  assistance 
in  finding  the  best  route  for  our  own  travels, 
whatever  they  may  be. 

I. 

Suppose  you  went  to  a  general  information 
office,  such  as  Raymond's  or  Cook's,  and  asked: 
"  What's  the  best  railroad  to  travel  on?  "  the 
clerk  would  very  naturally  reply;  '■'  That  depends 
on  where  you  want  to  go."  The  individual  desire 
is  the  first  and  decisive  factor,  and  to  attempt 
to  ignore  it  is  folly.  But  the  attempt  to  answer 
the  question,  "  What  railroad  should  I  travel 
on?  "  without  knowing  where  the  questioner  wants 
to  get  to  is  no  more  absurd  than  the  attempt  to 
tell  a  man  the  best  rules  of  hygiene  without  first 
knowing  what  kind  of  life  he  wants  to  lead. 
"  Good  morning,  Colonel,"  said  a  stranger  on  a 
visit  in  the  South,  "  how  do  you  feel  thus  morn- 
ing? "  "  How  do  I  feel,  sir?  "  said  the  Colonel, 
"  I  feel  like  the  devil,  sir,  as  every  gentleman 
should,  sir,  in  the  morning." 

Note  the  individual  factor  in  the  colonel's 
hygiene,  the  individual  modification  imposed  on 
his  rules  of  living  by  his  general  ideal  of  the  posi- 
tion of  a  gentleman.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
individual  factors  in  hygiene  to  which  we  wish 
to  direct  attention,  the  factor  introduced  by  the 
man's  aim  in  life,  the  destination  at  which  he 
wishes  to  arrive.  Knowing  that  a  man  wants  to 
go  to  San  Francisco  as  cheaply  as  he  can,  you  may 
be  in  a  position  to  offer  him  some  advice  as  to 
the  best  means  of  fulfilling  his  desire;  otherwise 
it  would  be  absurd  to  try  to  advise  him.  "  If 
you  want  to  get  the  most  work  out  of  yourself  and 
keep  yourself  always  at  your  best,  I  should  ad- 
vise you  not  to  drink  and  smoke."  "  Oh,  but  I 
don't  care  at  all  to  get  the  most  work  I  can  out 
of  myself,"  your  patient  may  (and  not  infre- 
quently does)  reply,  "  I  want  to  have  more  va- 
riety, more  fun  in  my  life;  I  don't  want  to  be  a 
mere  working  machine." 

Hygiene,  then,  is  a  branch  of  ethics  and,  like 
ethics,  finds  the  ultimate  warrant  for  its  "  Thou 
shall "  and  "  Th(m  shall  not "  in  the  ideals  of 
the  individual. 

II. 

A  second  set  of  individual  factors  becomes  ob- 
vious as  soon  as  we  begin  seriously  to  consider 
the  differences  of  race,  climate,  occupation,  age 
and  sex.  This  is  more  familiar  ground.  We  are 
pretty  well  accustomed  in  our  practical  dealings 
with  patients  to  modify  or  restate  the  traditional 
canons  of  hygiene  in  accordance  with  the  differ- 
ences just  mentioned.  We  know  in  a  general 
way  that  the  hygiene  of  men  differs  from  that  of 
women,  and  we  have  begun  to  recognize  a  hygiene 
for  children  that  takes  account  of  other  differ- 
ences besides  those  of  weight.  We  recognize 
(though  our  school  boards  do  not)  that  young 
children  ought  to  be  allowed  a  very  large  amount 
of  running  about,  climbing,  yelUng  and  other 
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exercises  of  large  groups  of  muscles  rather  than 
the  minutely  focussed  activities  that  "  wag  the 
tongue  and  wag  the  pen,"  as  Stanley  Hall  says. 
Yet  we  recognize  that  the  same  amount  of  vio- 
lent exercise  would  probably  be  bad  for  an  adult 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  no  adult  except  a  maniac 
would  attempt  it. 

Further  study  will,  we  believe,  carry  these  dis- 
tinctions much  further.  We  shall  grow  to  be 
less  local,  less  parochial  in  our  views  of  hygiene. 
We  shall  probably  recognize  a  hy^ene  for  Cau- 
casians, a  hygiene  for  Orientals,  a  hygiene  for 
brain-workers,  a  hygiene  for  adolescence  and  one 
for  those  who  have  reached  Osier's  age  of  chloro- 
form; very  possibly,  also,  one  for  San  Franciscans 
and  one  for  New  Yorkers.  All  this  is  more  or 
less  a  matter  of  guess  work  and  prophecy,  but 
already  our  knowledge  has  gone  far  enough  in 
this  direction  to  make  some  of  the  textbooks  of 
hygiene  smack  ludicrously  of  the  town  that  pro- 
duced them.  The  German  textbooks  are  un- 
mistakably German  in  their  point  of  view,  and 
yet  undertake  to  dogmatize  for  us  all;  no  doubt 
ours  sound  as  strange  to  them. 

We  shall  allude  but  for  a  moment  to  the  extraor- 
dinary disregard  of  individual  differences  that 
is  apt  to  afflict  those  physicians  who  are  them- 
selves strongly  individual  in  their  hygienic  habits. 
The  physician  who  finds  that  coffee  disagrees 
with  him  is  apt  to  preach  a  crusade  agunst  all 
users  of  coffee  and  proclaim  it  rank  poison.  The 
doctor  who  happens  to  need  no  exercise  is  tempted 
to  assume  that  all  exercise  is  a  fad,  and  so  on. 

But  we  pass  at  once  to  another  class  of  differ- 
ences, dependent  not  like  the  first  type  on  one 
conscious  ideal  of  life  nor  like  the  second  on 
environment  and  circumstances,  but  on  certain 
characteristics  which  seem  to  be  inherited,  yet 
which  we  are  often  very  backward  in  discovering. 
We  shall  try  to  exempUfy  some  of  these  differences 
in  each  of  the  following  functions: 

(1)  Sleep;  (2)  Waking  up;  (3)  Work;  (4) 
Rest;  (5)  Exercise;  (6)  Food;  (7)  Tests  of 
Health. 

(1)  Sleep.  —  (a)  The  average  Caucasian  has 
come  to  take  his  sleep  in  one  dose  and  his  food 
in  several;  but  the  American  Indian  often  takes 
his  sleep  in  divided  doses  and  sometimes  takes 
his  food  in  one.  Here  is  an  interesting  individual 
difference.  How  common  each  of  the  two  meth- 
ods is  seems  to  us  a  question  on  which  consider- 
able statistical  study  might  profitably  be  spent. 
Some  persons  habitually  wake  up  in  the  night,  get 
up,  do  a  bit  of  work,  and  then  go  to  bed  again.  The 
mid-day  siesta,  so  commonly  taken  in  the  tropics, 
is  another  example  of  divided  doses  of  sleep. 
(6)  The  total  dose  of  sleep  necessary  is  a  matter 
on  which  there  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  very 
little  statistical  information.  It  is  a  common 
belief  that  women  need  more  sleep  than  men,  but 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  statistical  backing  for  that 
statement,  (c)  Preparations  are  generally  neces- 
sary for  good  sleep.  Certain  persons,  if  they  are 
to  sleep  well,  must  arrange  that  the  vigor  of  their 
activities  shall  taper  off  and  not  rise  in  a  crescendo 
as  the  evening  goes  on.     Others  do  not  find  this 


so.  There  are  many  other  interesting  questions 
about  sleep  to  which  we  have  no  time  to  allude 
here. 

(2)  Waking  up.  —  One  of  the  most  interesting 
individual  differences  concerns  the  simultaneity 
or  lack  of  simultaneity  with  which  the  different 
organs  wake  up.  In  some  persons  the  brain 
seems  to  wake  before  the  stomach;  in  others 
the  stomach  gets  ahead  of  the  brain,  while  some 
persons  wake  all  at  once.  Some  have  to  wake 
their  systems  up  by  using  dumb-bells,  some  bj* 
a  cold  bath,  some  by  drinking  coffee,  some  by 
work.  Habit,  of  course,  plays  a  large  part.  One 
who  is  used  to  breakfast  at  eight  and  is  forced  to 
breakfast  at  three  or  four  may  find  that  his 
stomach  is  not  awake,  and  being  unready  for  its 
work  does  it  so  badly  that  indigestion  results. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  rise  of  the  "  no  break- 
fast "  idea  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  persons' 
stomachs  (or  general  metaboUc  processes)  can- 
not be  awakened  except  by  work;  it  is  probably 
a  matter  of  individuidity,  but  we  need  a  great 
deal  more  statistical  evidence  on  this  point. 

People  differ  much  in  regard  to  the  time  of 
day  at  which  they  become  so  thoroughly  wide 
awake  that  they  can  do  their  hardest  work. 
Whether  a  brain-worker  should  do  his  hardest 
in  the  morning  or  later  in  the  day  is  a  matter 
which  we  hope  to  investigate  statistically  and 
in  comparaton  with  tasks  of  other  kinds.  It  is 
said  that  marksmen  shoot  more  accurately  after 
luncheon  than  before. 

(3)  Work.  —  We  think  it  is  not  suflScienUy 
realized  that  work  is  a  great ,  if  not  the  greatest, 
factor,  in  keeping  us  well.  Physicians  sometimes 
tell  a  man  to  give  up  work  without  realizing  that 
they  are  compelling  almost  as  serious  a  change 
as  if  they  told  him  to  give  up  eating.  To  take 
away  a  man's  work  is  almost  as  serious  a  thing 
as  to  take  away  his  food.  We  may  feed  a  man 
by  some  other  channel.  So  may  we  send  him 
on  a  vacation  and  try  in  this  way  to  take  the 
place  of  the  nutrition  that  comes  to  him  by  vrork, 
but  good  working  of  the  organism  is  not  always 
secured  in  this  way.  It  may  be  as  hard  to  fit 
him  to  loafing  (and  as  unnatural)  as  to  rectal 
feeding.  My  convalescent  patients  sometimes 
say :  "  I  don't  feel  fit  to  work,"  and  the  answer 
is  "  You  will  never  be  fit  to  work  if  you  wait 
till  you  feel  like  it.  The  only  thing  that  will 
make  you  feel  better  is  the  tonic  and  stimulus 
of  getting  to  work."  This  is  true  not  naerelv 
in  neurasthenic  cases.  Balfour,  the  present 
Premier  of  England,  was  miserable  physically 
until  he  was  induced  by  a  wise  physician  to  take 
up  his  present  strenuous  work. 

(4)  Rest.  —  Of  the  many  problems  about  rest 
and  recreation  we  shall  cite  but  one.  Persons 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  expressing  indi- 
vidual differences,  according  as  they  can  rest  by 
change  of  work,  going  from  one  work  to  another, 
or  cannot.  We  know  of  nothing  more  important 
than  for  a  man  to  find  out  early  in  life  to  which  of 
these  classes  he  belongs. 

(5)  Exercise.  —  Almost  all  doctors  prescribe 
exercise.    How  many  healthy  doctors  ever  take 
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any?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  ask  whether 
there  is  any  word  in  any  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish which  really  corresponds  to  "  exercise  "  in 
our  sense?  We  "can  think  of  none  in  French, 
German  or  Italian,  and  we  are  interested  to 
know  whether  exercise,  like  athletics,  is  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  peculiarity.  Other  languages  have  words 
that  seem  to  translate  it  after  a  fashion,  but  not 
very  precisely.  If  this  is  true  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant thing  to  take  account  of. 

Health  and  Mvacle.  —  Some  of  the  older  men 
here  may  remember  Bleakie's  book,  "  How  to 
Get  Strong,"  a  book  much  in  vogue  fifteen  years 
ago.  It  dealt  with  the  question  of  exercise,  and 
dealt  with  it  on  the  assumption  that  to  "  get 
strong  "  is  the  same  thing  as  to  develop  muscle. 
In  fact  the  book  should  have  been  entitled  "  How 
to  develop  muscle."  But  we  know  that  a  man 
may  develop  muscle  to  any  extent  and  yet  have 
no  health.  We  knew  a  man  in  college  who 
developed  by  gymnasium  work  the  most  extraor- 
dinary set  of  muscles  that  we  have  ever  seen, 
except  on  Sandow,  yet  ha  was  never  well  or 
healthy  and  never  could  put  through  any  piece 
of  prolonged  hard  work,  mental  or  physical. 

Now  as  soon  as  we  realize  that  to  be  strong  and 
healthy  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  increase  the  size 
of  our  muscles,  the  individual  element  in  exercise 
becomes  more  and  more  prominent.  If  one 
could  prescribe  gymnasium  exercise  to  increase 
muscle  and  thereby  health,  the  individual  ele- 
ment could  be  largely  disregarded,  but  when  you 
recognize  that  the  muscular  indiAadual  is  not 
necessarily  healthy,  the  individual  element  in  the 
choice  of  exercise  comes  to  the  fore.  Some  per- 
sons enjoy  pulling  chest  weights,  and  are  bene- 
fited by  it,  perhaps  because  they  enjoy  it,  but 
the  vast  majority  of  people  would  rather  be  put 
to  penal  servitude  than  pull  chest  weights,  and 
in  such  persons  it  certainly  may  do  harm.  We 
need  to  take  the  crude  product  we  call  "  exercise  " 
and  analyze  out  of  it  what  is  of  value.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  more  fully  it  is  analyzed  the  more 
the  individual  factor  will  be  recognized.  Is  it 
deep  breathing,  vigorous  heart  action,  profuse 
perspiration,  that  is  that  invaluable  element? 
Is  it  relaxation,  enjoyment,  change  of  mental 
attitude?  Is  it  the  amount  of  fresh  air  breathed 
in?  One  thing  we  do  know  to  be  true  in  most 
persons,  viz.,  that  in  valuable  exercise  there  is 
no  self  reference.  Attention  is  turned  away  from 
self.  In  exercise  which  you  enjoy  that  is  the  case. 
But  many  exercises  (as,  for  example,  the  Swedish 
system  or  any  other  system  of  gymnastics,  cales- 
thenics,  etc.,  that  is  done  for  exercise  and  not  for 
fun),  direct  the  person's  attention  to  himself,  and 
thtis  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  neutralize 
any  possible  good  to  be  accomplished  through 
them. 

(6)  Food.  —  First,  in  regard  to  the  amount. 
The  vast  majority  of  us  have  the  idea  that  when 
the  patient  is  run  down  we  should  feed  him  up 
But  the  recent  investigations  of  Professor  Chit- 
tenden should  certainly  make  us  more  doubtful 
d  the  value  of  feeding  persons  up.  Professor 
Chittenden  has  shown  that  Voit's  diet  tables  can 


no  longer  be  regarded  as  standard  for  all  persons. 
Some  persons  on  a  diet  containing  a  very  much 
smaller  amount  of  proteid  and  of  a  lower  calory 
value  do  not  only  as  well,  but  apparently  much 
better.  We  are  not  arguing  that  the  diet  tised 
in  Professor  Chittenden's  experiments  is  right  for 
all  of  us,  but  merely  that  he  has  -directed  atten- 
tion to  individual  differences.  Apparently,  cer- 
tain persons  are  better  off  on  what  is  practically 
a  vegetable  diet.  Let  those  who  find  it  to  be 
good  for  them  adopt  it,  but  they  need  not  mount 
to  the  house  top  and  proclaim  that  every  one 
must  follow  that  diet  or  be  damned. 

The  brilliant  work  of  the  Russian  physiologist, 
Pawlow,  emphasizes  again  in  another  way  the 
same  point;  he  shows  that  gastric  juice  will  flow 
freely  if  the  animal  likes  the  food  presented  to  it, 
and  will  not  flow  if  it  does  not  hke  it. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  water,  many  rules  seem 
to  be  constructed  in  the  following  way :  •  A  person 
comes  to  us,  in  ill  health;  we  find  that  he  drinks 
very  little  water.  We  prescribe  water;  he  gets 
better  and  we  then  formulate  the  rule  that  the 
ordinary  man  should  drink  more  water.  But  if 
we  investigate  not  the  hygienic  failures  who  come 
to  doctors,  but  the  people  who  are  strongest  and 
healthiest,  we  should  find  that  many  of  them 
drink  very  little  water  or  liquid  of  any  other  kind 
whatever,  very  much  less  than  we,  as  physicians, 
are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  people  must  drink 
to  be  well.  We  beUeve  that  this  is  an  individual 
matter,  and  that  no  invariable  rule  can  be  laid ' 
down. 

(7)  Tests  of  Health.  —  We  are  very  much  in 
need  of  tests  of  the  degree  of  health,  tests  that 
will  show  a  "  healthy  "  person  how  far  from  the 
danger  point  he  is.  In  such  cases  we  think  that 
individual  differences  will  be  found  to  count  a 
great  deal.  Some  persons  are  to  be  considered 
well  if  they  eat  well  and  sleep  well  and  feel  well. 
For  others  these  tests  are  not  sufficient.  We 
have  noticed  in  quite  a  number  of  persons  that 
information  of  some  value  can  be  obtained  by 
noting  the  degree  of  infection  of  their  hangnails. 
Everybody  has  some  hangnails,  but  when  the 
individual  is  below  par,  they  begin  to  get  in- 
flamed. Another  possible  test  is  the  condition 
of  the  reflexes,  some  of  the  minor  reflexes  espe- 
cially. In  the  last  report  of  Phipp's  Institute 
for  Tuberculosis  there  is  an  account  of  the  reflexes 
of  tuberculous  patients,  especially  the  hypothenar 
reflexes.  We  have  watched  in  ourselves  for  some 
time  the  condition  of  this  reflex  as  compared  with 
our  own  general  condition,  and  are  beginning  to 
watch  it  in  some  other  persons  too.  Perhaps 
certain  individuals  can  measure  their  condition  by 
noting  the  condition  of  their  reflexes.  One  of  us 
finds  that  when  he  loses  sleep  or  is  overworked 
this  hypothenar  reflex  comes  out  very  promi- 
nently; scratching  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm 
with  a  pencil  makes  the  abductor  minimi  digiti 
stand  out.  When  he  is  in  firstrate  condition  the 
reflex  cannot  be  elicited. 

We  hope  that  we  have  done  enough  to  remind 
you  of  a  large  body  of  facts  which  indeed  are 
common  knowledge  (or  common  ignorance),  but 
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which  are  not  always  in  that  foreground  of  our 
minds  whence  action  issues.  These  facts  exem- 
plify the  individual  variations  dependent  on: 

(a)  Our  chosen  plan  of  life. 

(6)  Our  environment,  age,  sex  and  occupation. 

(c)  Our  inherited  or  acquired  temperament, 
taste  and  bent. 

(d)  The  selective  bent  of  our  individual  tissue, 
which  makes  the  amount  and  kind  of  rest,  exer- 
cise, food,  sleep,  suit  us  as  they  do  no  one  else. 

III. 

Now  are  these  differences  of  individuality  such 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  framing  any  set 
of  requirements  for  health,  such  as  our  hygienic 
books  have  usually  contained?  A  "required 
course "  for  health,  we  answer,  like  required 
courses  in  college,  vrUA  soon  become  extinct,  but 
a  group-elective  sjnstem  will  remain.  From 
among  a  group  of  possible  wajrs  of  being  well 
each  man  will  have  to  choose  one  by  instinct  and 
experiment.  For  example,  you  belong  either  to 
the  group  of  those  who  can  rest  by  change  of 
work  or  to  those  who  cannot;  instinct  and  experi- 
ment will  enable  you  to  judge.  You  are  either  a 
no-breakfast  man,  or  you  are  not,  and  so  on. 

To  work  out  the  actually  existing  and  practi- 
cable methods  of  keeping  well,  at  or  near  which 
each  man  is  likely  to  live,  is  the  job  to  which  we 
propose  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  and  money 
during  the  coming  years.  We  propose  to  collect, 
if  we  can,  the  statistics  of  the  actual  habits  of 
50,000  healthy  Americans,  the  healthiest  that 
we  can  get  in  touch  with  through  physicians  and 
other  intelligent  persons  in  different  parts  of  this 
country. 

How  has  hygienic  success  been  actually 
achieved?  What  methods  of  keeping  well  are 
the  most  often  successful  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time? 

Imagine,  for  example,  that  statistics  should 
show  that  80%  of  healthy  Americans  eat  three 
meals  a  day,  5%  eat  no  breakfast,  and  4.5%  no 
lunch,  \fhile  only  i%  skip  the  evening  meal;  it 
would  basrdly  be  worth  while  to  experiment  much 
with  a  no-dinner  plan,  but  one  would  want  to  find 
out  by  experiment  whether  one  is  better  without 
breakfast  or  without  lunch.  If  it  should  turn 
out  to  be  true  that  one  half  the  healthiest  people 
to  be  found  eat  meat  but  once  a  day,  while  a 
third  eat  it  twice  and  the  balance  three  times  a 
day,  one  would  wish  to  try  these  experiments, 
but  would  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  try  eat- 
ing no  proteid  whatever,  nor  making  one's  diet 
exclusively  proteid. 

In  Colonial  days,  when  our  race  was  more  homo- 
geneous and  the  range  of  our  possible  activities 
more  limited  than  they  ate  now,  the  variety  of 
hygienically  successful  methods  of  living  may 
very  well  have  been  fewer.  Just  as  all  gentle- 
men were  in  Colonial  times  of  one  religion  and 
belonged  to  but  two  or  three  professions,  so  it  may 
very  well  have  seemed  as  heretical  to  speculate 
or  experiment  in  hygiene  as  in  religion.  Authority 
decided  such  matters. 

Now,  with  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  the 


right  of  private  judgments  in  politics  and  religion, 
are  coming,  we  believe,  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  the  individual  layman  to  prevent  disease  by 
working  out  for  himself  his  own  method  of  keep- 
ing well. 

Anyone  who  has  watched  himself  carefully 
must  have  noticed  how  sharp  and  clean-cut  bis 
individual  limits  are.  You  can  walk  easily  for 
miles  just  inside  your  individual  limit  of  strength, 
but  if  anyone  pushes  you  even  a  little  way  beyond 
it,  you  are  tired  in  fifteen  minutes.  Yet  it  will 
tire  you  almost  as  much  to  have  to  bold  your  pace 
down  to  that  of  a  slower  walker  as  it  would  to 
hurry  after  the  champion  pedestrian.  By  instinct 
and  experiment  you  find  your  proper  pace  and 
then  it  varies  little  for  years.  So  it  is  with  sleep, 
food,  recreation.  You  can  work  for  months  just 
within  your  normal  sleep  limits,  but  if  you  cut 
down  sleep  even  a  half  hour  a  night  below  your 
limit  it  will  show  at  once  in  the  quality  of  your 
work  if  not  in  more  obvious  forms  of  ill-health. 

The  individual's  best  path  of  life,  then,  is 
sharply  marked  out  and  not  difficult  to  determine. 
Bvi  it  may  be  almost  impossible  for  any  outsider  to 
determine  it  even  if  the  outsider  is  a  physician. 
Suppose  some  one  else  tried  to  decide  for  you  how 
fast  you  should  walk,  what  the  natural  swing  of 
your  gait  should  be.  He  might  by  very  careful 
and  constant  observation  of  your  various  paces 
come  fairly  near  the  right  one,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  waste  of  energy  for  a  result  only  approxi- 
mately correct. 

The  individual  should  be  urged  to  find  out  for 
himself  how  to  keep  well.  We  count  it  a  great 
misfortune  or  disgrace  if  an  American  arrives  at 
manhood  without  knowing  the  three  R's,  but  it 
needs  only  a  little  reflection  to  make  us  tealiw 
that  it  is  a  far  worse  calamity  to  grow  up  without 
knowing  what  rests  you,  whether  change  of  work 
is  your  best  recreation,  whether  you  are  betto' 
with  a  low  proteid  diet,  a  low  or  high  intiJce  of 
water  and  what  your  vocation  or  hobby  is. 

Have  you  not  sweated  blood  in  the  attempt  to 
discover  for  a  man  of  forty  what  his  proper 
avocation  is,  or  for  a  woman  of  thirty-five  what  is 
her  proper  work?  And  as  you  labored  has  it  never 
aggravated  your  toil  to  recognize  that  this  j<^ 
should  have  been  done  by  the  patient  himself 
years  before? 

To  find  out  for  another  man  how  he  ought  to 
live  is  as  awkward  as  to  tie  his  neckt^  for  him. 
You  can  do  it  somehow  or  other,  but  he  can  fed 
his  way  and  adjust  his  motions  much  more  accu- 
rately himself. 

The  individual  factors  in  hygiene,  then,  are  so 
many  and  so  essential,  that  in  the  great  move- 
ments of  preventive  medicine  it  is  the  layman 
who,  with  some  general  guidance,  must  work  out 
the  salvation,  that  is  the  best  hygiene  of  the 
future.  We  are  often  told  that  doctors  should 
prevent  disease  instead  of  trsdng  to  patch  up 
the  poor  wrecks  who  exemplify  the  hopeless 
results  of  long  years  of  hygienic  failure.  But 
we  cannot  believe  that  the  most  important  work 
in  this  line  can  be  done  by  the  doctor;  it  is  a 
waste  of  energy  for  him  to  attempt  it  in  most 
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casee.  Moteover,  the  educated  layman  will  more 
and  more  resent  the  attempt.  I  think  it  will  not 
be  long  before  it  will  be  held  as  presumptuous  for  us 
to  attempt  to  prescribe  by  general  rules  a  man's 
best  way  of  living,  as  it  would  be  for  us  to  prescribe 
his  wife,  his  profession,  his  political  or  religious 
opinions.  Private  judgment  and  unwillingness 
to  submit  to  authority  will  spread  to  this  sphere, 
nay,  have  already  spread  far  in  that  direction. 

We  will  recur  for  a  moment  to  our  own  plans. 
Our  belief  is  (as  we  have  tried  to  indicate)  that 
the  hygiene  of  the  future  will  be  not  a  series  of 
commands,  "  Thus  do  or  thou  shalt  die,"  but 
a  map  showing  a  number  of  practicable  roads, 
each  preferred  and  found  satisfactory  by  a  group 
of  persons  of  a  certain  build,  a  certain  ideal  of  life, 
a  certain  inherited  and  acquired  set  of  the  tissues. 
"  On  or  near  some  of  these  roads,"  we  shall  say, 
"  you  will  probably  travel.  Look  them  over  as 
you  do  in  choosing  a  profession,  a  house  or  a  town 
to  settle  in.  Find  out  which  suits  you  best; 
then  take  it." 

Now,  our  ambition  is  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  map,  to  find  out  by  the  collection  of 
an  enormous  body  of  statistics  of  healthy  people 
what  workable  sets  of  habitfi  now  exist  in  regard 
to  food,  water,  exercise,  sleep,  work,  recreation 
and  the  rest.  Such  a  map  of  passable  roads  will 
not  bind  the  individual  to  walk  on  any  one  of 
them,  but  if  he  wishes  to  roam  in  the  fields  or 
ditches  he  will  at  lea^t  be  conscious  of  what  he  is 
doing  and  where  the  ordinary  roads  are  if  he 
cares  to  return. 

To  collect  the  body  of  statistics  on  which  such  a 
map  could  be  based  will  need  the  cooperation  of 
many  intelligent  persons  all  over  this  country, 
and  later  we  shall  be  asking  members  of  the  pro- 
fession to  codperate  with  us  in  the  task. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  TOBACXX)  UPON  THE 
THROAT.* 

BIT  S.  V.  LANOMAID,  If.D.,  BOCTTOK. 

1  HAVE  been  induced  to  write  this  short  paper 
because  my  experience  of  the  evil  effects  of  tobacco 
on  the  throat,  especially  by  smoking,  has  been 
contrary  to  what  is  generally  taught  in  textbooks, 
and  because  very  little  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  and  no  record  of  clinical  observations  has 
come  under  my  notice.  The  subject  has  gener- 
ally been  dismissed  with  an  opinion  for  which  no 
good  reasons  were  offered. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  compelled  to 
believe  that  smoking  is  responsible  for  certain 
forms  of  throat  disease,  or  is  an  added  factor  in 
the  injurious  effects  of  climate. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  my  observations  have 
been  made  in  a  cold,  moist  cUmate.such  as  exists 
jn  winter  all  along  the  seashore  of  the  northern 
United  States,  and  may  not  hold  good  in  other, 
warmer  or  warm-moist  climates.  Indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  such  ig  the  case.  But 
should  it  be  urged  that  climate  alone  might  be 
considered  responsible  for  the  affections  of  the 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Laryngological  Aisociation 
at  Atlaotio  City,  N.  J.,  June  3,  1904. 


throat,  I  might  reply  that  until  tobacco  is  aban- 
doned there  is  very  little  or  greatly  delayed  re- 
sponse to  treatment. 

The  condition  of  the  throat  which  I  have  ob- 
served is  that  so  exhaustively  treated  and  so 
traly  described  by  Bosworth  in  his  chapters  on 
acute  naso-pharyngitis  and  naso-pharyngeal  cat- 
tarrh.  Bosworth,  although  admitting  that  to- 
bacco may  be  an  irritant  to  the  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane,  says  that  he  "  has  always  con- 
sidered the  nicotine  absorption  to  be  the  vicious 
factor  in  ito  use."  He  admits  that  the  ammonia- 
cal  vapor  and  possibly  the  small  quantity  of 
pyroligneous  acid  may  act  as  irritants,  and  that 
it  is  frequently  noticed  that  a  patient  suffering 
from  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh  is  greatly  incon- 
vienced  and  his  trouble  even  aggravated  by  smok- 
ing, and  that  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  that  the 
habit  should  be  abandoned.  But,  he  sajrs,  "  the 
cases  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule."  My 
belief  is  that  in  all  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  naso- 
pharyngitis smoking  must  be  abandoned  or  the 
cure  is  delayed.  Especially  is  this  the  case  if 
cough  is  a  prominent  and  distressing  symptom. 

Diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat.  —  Although  I 
believe  that  much  of  the  hyperemia  of  the  pharyn- 
geal mucous  membrane  may  be  due  to  irritation 
of  the  smoke  from  the  burning  tobacco,  I  am 
forced  to  believe  also  that  the  poisonous  effects 
upon  the  nervous  sj'stem  may  be  to  a  large  extent 
responsible  for  the  vasor-motor  disturbances 
which  are  plainly  visible  in  the  throat  of  all 
smokers.  1  believe  that  most  of  us  could  hardly 
make  the  mistake  of  not  recognizing  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  throat  the  non-smoking  man  even 
if  he  should  not  apply  to  us  for  treatment  of  a 
naso-pharyngitis.  It  has  been  my  custom  to 
make  such  a  diagnosis  greatly  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  patient.  Furthermore,  I  think  the 
appearance  of  the  throats  of  most  female  patienta 
will  be  noticed  to  be  unlike  that  of  men  even 
when  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is 
acutely  or  chronically  diseased. 

I  am  inclined  to  beheve  that  it  is  largely  due  to 
the  poisonous  action  upon  the  nervous  system 
that  tobacco  plays  such  a  part,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  in  producing  and  perpetuating  disease  of  the 
throat.  The  following  extracts  from  recent  arti- 
cles on  the  action  of  excessive  smoking  upon  the 
organs  of  special  sense  may  seem  to  you  to  afford 
justification  for  such  an  assumption. 

Possible  etiological  factor  in  tobacco.  Alcohol 
amblyopia.  — "  G.  E.  de  Schweinitz  and  Ed- 
sall*  attempt  to  throw  some  Ught  on  what  the 
possible  poison  may  be  which  produces  one  or 
the  other  of  the  many  changes  which  have  been 
described  by  many  authors  in  the  optic  nerve 
fibres,  or  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina,  and 
which  manifest  themselves  by  the  clinical  symp- 
toms." 

"  Horner,  long  ago,  and  de  Schweinitz,  1900, 
suggested  that  the  disease  depended  on  a  species 
of  auto-intoxication,  and  the  investigations  of 
Sachs  and  Casey  Wood  indicate  '  that  certain 
stomach  toxins  are  capable  of  causing  in  animals 
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blindness,  probably  of  the  type  now  under  con- 
sideration.' In  seven  there  were  evidences  of 
marked  disturbance  of  digestion  or  metabolism 
or  of  both." 

Tobacco  nerve  deafness.''  —  Wyatt  Wingrave 
gives  the  results  of  his  observations  of  seventeen 
cases  as  follows:  (1)  "That  they  were  all  well 
marked  cases  of  nerve  deafness  (unattributable  to 
other  causes)  occurring  in  heavy  smokers.  (2) 
That  the  loss  of  low  tones  in  50%  suggests  an 
auditory  equivalent  for  a  recognizable  ocular 
lesion.  (3)  That  the  disease  was  symmetrical. 
(4)  That  there  was  an  impairment  of  color  sense 
in  eight  of  them,  and  definite  scotoma  in  four 
cases.  (5)  That  80%  showed  marked  improve- 
meat  on  abstinence  from  tobacco  supplemented 
by  drug  treatment;  three  were  cured. 

"  Tobacco  smoking.  — Besides  nicotine,  tobacco 
smoke  contains  nicotianine,  collidine  and  other 
pyridine  derivatives,  acids,  resins,  carbon  di- 
oxide, pruBsic  acidand  ammoniacal  salts.  Two 
drops  of  nicotine  placed  on  a  dog's  tongue  pro- 
duce, in  succession,  efforts  to  swallow,  great  weak- 
ness, convulsions  and  death,  in  less  than  a  minute. 
Eight  drops  will  kill  a  horse.  Tobacco  contains 
from  2  to  8%  of  nicotine  and  Le  Bon  has  deter- 
mined that  though  most  of  this  is  changed  in 
smoking,  it  appears  as  other  pyridine  bodies 
which  are  just  as  poisonous." 

Petit*  finds  "  that  these  bodies  do  not  condense 
much  in  the  warm  mouth,  so  are  mostly  exhaled, 
therefore  the  physiological  effect  of  ordinary 
smoking  is  not  a  marked  one.  Susceptible  per- 
sons may,  however,  be  much  affected  by  breath- 
ing the  air  of  a  room  in  which  there  is  much 
tobacco  smoke. 

"  The  poisonous  constituent  of  tobacco  smoke.  — 
The  gaseous  products  of  the  incomplete  combus- 
tion of  tobacco,  whether  it  be  smoke  in  the  pipe, 
cigarette  or  the  cigar,  are  so  complex  that  the 
question.  To  which  constituent  are  the  toxic 
effects  of  tobacco  smoking  precisely  due?  remains 
unanswered.  Of  course,  it  is  wdl  known  that 
nicotine  is  a  powerfully  poisonous  constituent  of 
tobacco  leaf,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  alkaloid  reaches  the  system  by  way  of  the 
smoke  in  sufficient  quantities  to  act  seriously  as  a 
poison.  To  begin  with,  the  amount  of  nicotine 
in  tobacco  is  very  small,  and  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  quantity  given  in  previous 
analyses  has  been  considerably  over-represented; 
moreover,  though  a  volatile  poison,  nicotine 
does  not  occur  in  the  free  state  in  tobacco, 
but  as  an  organic  salt,  which  is  not  volatile, 
and  which  probably  breaks  up  readily  on  com- 
bustion. It  is  doubtful  whether  a  seventh 
part  of  the  total  nicotine  in  the  tobacco  reaches 
the  mouth  of  the  smoker,  and  some  investiga- 
tors deny  that  any  nicotine  occurs  in  tobacco 
smoke  at  all.  But  assuming  that  nicotine  is  the 
toxic  constituent  of  smoke,  the  quantity  must  be 
quite  minute,  since  in  most  mild  tobaccos  the 
proportion  is  rarely  over  1%.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  incomplete  combustion  of  tobacco  gives 

'  Ann.  of  Otol.,  Rhinol.  and  Laryngol.,  Septembsr,  1903. 
>  Le  Progrte  H^dieale,  Nov.  28,  1903. 


rise  to  the  formation  of  aromatic  compounds, 
oils,  bases,  amines  and  gaaes,  some  of  which  are 
undoubtedly  poisons,  and  these  are  obviously 
produced  in  a  far  larger  amount  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  nicotine  in  tobacco. 

"  In  this  connection  too  little  attention  seems  t« 
have  been  paid  to  the  relatively  large  quantity 
of  the  poisonous  gas  —  carbon  monoxide  —  in 
tobacco  smoke.  When  the  insidious  nature  of 
the  gas  is  considered  its  absorption  in  the  system, 
which  must  be  very  rapid  when  inhalation  is 
practiced,  would  sufficiently  explain  the  train  of 
poisonous  symptoms  which  excessive  smoking  is 
apt  to  set  up.  In  some  particulars  the  physio- 
lo^cal  action  of  nicotine  and  carbon  monoxide  is 
similar.  The  dizziness  and  stupor,  the  trembfing 
of  the  limbs  and  the  hands,  the  disturbance  of  the 
nerve  centers  and  the  circulation,  palpitation  on 
a  slight  effort,  and  the  feeble  pulse  may  be  the 
indications  of  either  carbon  monoxide  or  nicotine 
poisoning.  But  since  one  ounce  of  tobacco  gives 
no  less  than  one  fifth  of  a  pint  of  pure  carbon 
monoxide  gas  when  smoked  in  the  form  of  ciga- 
rettes —  and  probably  as  much  more  in  the  form 
of  cigars  or  in  pipes  —  it  is  not  improbable  that 
to  a.  very  large  extent  these  symptoms  are  due 
to  the  carbon  monoxide. 

"  We  have  recently  tried  the  following  instruc- 
tive experiment  which  bears  upon  this  point: 
Two  or  three  mouthfuls  of  tobacco  smoke  from 
a  cigarette  were  shaken  up  with  a  few  drops  of 
blood  diluted  with  water  in  a  bottle.  Almost 
immediately  the  blood  assumed  the  {nnk  color 
characteristic  of  blood  contfuning  the  gas,  and 
further  observations  with  the  spectroscope  con- 
firmed the  presence  in  the  blood  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide. Similarly  a  few  mouthfuls  of  smoke  from 
a  pipe  and  a  cigar  were  tried,  and  the  results  were 
even  more  marked.  In  this  experiment  we  have 
some  explanation  in  particular  of  the  evil  effects 
of  cigarett«  smoking,  for  it  is  chiefly  cigarette 
smoke  that  is  inhaled  —  an  indulgence  by  which 
the  poisonous  carbon  monoxide  is  introduced 
directly  into  the  blood.  This  effect  of  tobacco 
smoke  upon  the  blood  appears  to  be  of  consider- 
able significance."  —  Lancet,  Jan.  2, 1904. 

The  above  statements  seem  to  offer  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  poisonous  action  of  excessive 
smoking  upon  the  nervous  system.  The  ophthal- 
mic and  the  aural  surgeons  have  never  doubt«d 
their  effect  upon  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

Clinical  evidence,  is  to  my  mind,  sufficient  to 
prove  similar  action  on  the  throat.  The  smoker 
is  never  quite  free  from  a  form  of  naso-pharyng- 
itis,  and  sooner  or  later  a  mild  form  of  tracheitis 
appears  and  becomes  chronic.  The  naso-pharyng- 
itis  may  reveal  itself  by  the  necessity  for  fre- 
quent hemming,  or,  as  frequently  occurs,  by  a 
morning  cough  which  in  some  cases  is  so  severe 
as  to  cause  vomiting  which  is  frequently  ascribed 
to  "  catarrh  of  the  stomach." 

Not  infrequently  when  the  naso-pharyngitis 
becomes  acute,  as  it  frequently  does  in  winter,  a 
most  distressing  night  cough  appears,  convulsive 
in  its  nature  and  resembling  the  constantly  re- 
peated cough  of  the  child  with  naso-pharyngeal 
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adenoma.  The  came  for  such  a  cough  is  not 
suspected  by  physician  or  patient,  and  demulcent 
medicines  having  been  found  inefficacious  resort  is 
had  to  opiates  with  the  result  of  destroying  the 
patient's  digestion,  and  the  usual  systemic  dis- 
turbances follow. 

I  have  frequently  found  that  the  cough  would 
quickly  disappear  if  smoking  was  discontinued, 
internal  medication  being  limited  to  the  giving  of 
a  placebo,  but  if  the  smoking  was  continued,  or 
not  materiaUy  lessened,  the  cough  would  con- 
tinue, or,  with  intermissions,  return  during  a 
period  of  months. 

But  I  would  call  attention  especially  to  the 
effect  of  tobacco  upon  the  throat  and  voice  of 
singers.  I  have  refused  for  many  years  to  treat 
the  throat  of  singers  and  public  speakers  where 
smoking  was  not  discontinued,  since  I  believe 
that  treatment  w^hich  otherwise  would  be  effica- 
cious would  be  of  little  avful. 

The  specialist  is  frequently  consulted  by  a 
singer  or  actor  for  hoarseness  which  prevents  a 
public  appearance.  The  pharynx  and  larynx  are 
hyperemic,  the  secretion  of  glutinous  mucus  is 
excessive,  but  the  real  reason  for  altered  quality 
of  voice  or  its  extinction  is  found  in  the  paresis 
of  the  intrinsic  laryngeal  muscles.  Either  one  or 
both  vocal  bands  are  relaxed  and  the  upper  regis- 
ter of  the  voice  is  lost.  In  such  cases  a  few  days  or 
hours  of  rest  of  the  voice  and  the  treatment  which 
any  skilled  specialist  would  apply  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  restore  the  voice  to  a  working  condition. 
But  the  patient  must  be  told  that  unless  he  ceases 
to  smoke  relief  will  be  delayed.  If  it  should  be 
said  that  such  a  condition  may  result  from  over 
use  of  the  voice  or  from  climate,  or  both,  I  shall 
certainly  agree,  but  would  yet  maintain  that 
smoking  not  only  helps  largely  to  provoke  such 
attacks,  but  that  it  retards  the  restoration  of  the 
vocal  ability. 

I  believe,  then,  that  tobacco  smoking  is  not  only 
harmful  to  the  throat  as  a  direct  irritant,  but 
that  it  produces  vaso-motor  disturbances  of  the 
pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  by  ite  poisonous 
effects  upon  the  nervous  system. 

One  can  be  materially  aided  by  stopping  smok- 
ing-for  a  time.  I  have  found  this  method  of 
treatment  to  be  productive  of  good  results  in 
many  cases. 

With  r^ard  to  the  effect  of  tobacco  upon 
singer's  voices,  I  have  known  several  singers  who 
have  tried  to  smoke  when  the  throat  was  affected, 
bnt  who  were  obliged  to  give  it  up.  I  am  willing 
to  admit,  however,  that  deep  voices,  such  as  bari- 
tone, bass,  or  contralto,  are  not  so  easily  affected 
by  tobacco  smoke  as  are  the  higher  voices,  viz., 
the  tenor  and  soprano,  since  the  beauty  of  tone 
in  the  lower  pitched  voices  does  not  depend,  for 
reasons  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  paper,  upon 
the  absolute  integrity  of  the  vocal  bands. 


Fiv>  YxABS  OF  Medical  Studt.  —  It  is  stated 
that  an  optional  fifth  year  will  be  offered  at  the  Rush 
Medical  College  in  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Chicago,  with  varied  possibilities  of  study,  including 
an  intemeship  under  certain  modified  conditions. 


STUDIES  ON  EPILEPSY.* 

BT   AKTHUX  MOSTOM,    If.D., 

AND 

MOIKIAN   B.    BODSKINS,    If.D.,    PALMCR,    HJUM., 

Auitlant  Phvieiaiu,  UtutulnuetU  Ho»pilal  for  SpOeplie*. 
TREATMENT  OF  STATUS  EPILEPTICUS. 

BT  ABTHUB  MORTON,  H.D. 

Last  year  an  article  was  written  describing 
the  treatment  of  status  epilepticus  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  for  Epileptics.  During  the  past 
year,  the  same  general  line  of  treatment  has  been 
carried  out.  We  have,  however,  been  especially 
interested  in  the  use  of  a  sterile  solution  of  sodium 
bromide  given  hypodermically  and  in  lumbar 
puncture.  Tlie  consideration  of  these  two  agents 
will  form  the  basis  of  this  article. 

In  the  use  of  a  sterile  solution  of  bromide,  we 
feel  that  we  have  a  very  valuable  method  of 
treatment  of  status.  Last  year  we  could  report 
on  only  four  cases;  but  during  the  past  twelve 
months  we  have  used  it  in  many  cases  and 
generally  with  good  results. 

We  experimented  for  several  months  with  the 
different  bromide  salts  and  with  solutions  of 
different  strengths,  and  finally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best,  results  were  obtained  Avith 
a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of  the  strength  of 
30  grs.  to  the  ounce.  Stronger  solutions  than 
this  are  too  irritant  and  are  apt  to  produce  ab- 
scesses. The  solution  even  in  this  strength 
should  never  be  injected  in  large  quantities  into 
the  thighs  or  breasts.  Out  of  several  thousand 
injections  of  this  solution,  we  have  had  but  two 
abscesses  and  these  occurred  after  about  an  ounce 
of  the  solution  had  been  injected  into  the  thighs. 
We  have,  however,  had  several  cases  of  sore  and 
indurated  breasts.  The  induration  rapidly  dis- 
appeared under  the  use  of  a  glycerine  poultice 
and  none  of  the  breasts  suppurated. 

The  site  we  select  for  the  injection  is  on  the 
back  just  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  Here 
severid  ounces  of  the  solution  may  be  injected 
without  fear  of  abscess  formation. 

Some  authors  recommend  the  use  of  a  10% 
solution  of  sodium  bromide;  but  we  have  found 
that  this  is  much  too  strong  and  very  apt  to  pro- 
duce abscesses  or  painful  indurated  areas.  Other 
advantages  that  might  be  mentioned  in  favor  of 
the  weaker  solution  are  its  diuretic  and  stimu- 
lating effects.  In  these  respects  its  action  is 
much  the  same  as  that  obtained  by  the  subcuta- 
neous use  of  normal  salt  solution. 

The  amount  of  bromide  injected  varies  in  differ- 
ent cases;  frequently  60  to  100  grs.  will  control 
the  convulsions;  but  we  sometimes  have  to  in- 
ject 180  grs.  or  6  oz.  of  the  solution  before  the 
desired  result  is  obtained. 

The  earlier  in  a  case  of  status  the  injections  are 
commenced  the  better.  Perhaps  the  most  useful 
purpose  of  this  solution  is  in  aborting  threatiened 
attacks.  During  the  past  year  we  have  given 
directions  to  the  head  nurses  that  if  certain  pa- 
tients, who  are  apt  to  have  series  of  convulsions 

*  The  foUowing  papera  were  read  in  part  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  of  Epilepsy  held  in  Boston, 
Nov.  22,  1904. 
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or  to  develop  atatus,  have  two  convulsions  in 
succession  they  shall  at  once  receive  ten  hypo- 
dermics, twenty  minims  each,  of  the  sterile  sod- 
ium bromide  solution.  In  this  way  the  patient 
receives  about  12  grs.  of  the  salt  early  in  the 
attack.  If  the  patient  continues  to  have  con- 
vulsions, ten  of  the  small  hypodermics  are  given 
after  each  convulsion  until  the  patient  has  re- 
ceived forty  injections  with  the  small  S3nringe. 
These  injections  may  be  given  in  any  part  of  the 
body  for,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe, 
they  never  give  any  trouble.  This  plan  of  treat- 
ment we  feel  sure  has  warded  off  many  attacks 
of  status  which  would  have  developed  if  we  had 
followed  the  old  plan  of  giving  drugs  by  the 
mouth. 

If  the  patient  continues  to  have  convulsions 
after  having  received  forty  of  the  small  h)rpo- 
dermics,  the  nurse  calls  the  physician  and  from 
1  to  4  oz.  of  the  solution  are  injected  into  the 
tissues  of  the  back.  For  these  last  injections,  a 
large  antitoxin  syringe  is  used. 

We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we 
claim  that  the  use  of  this  method  will  control 
every  case  of  status;  but  we  have  found  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  we  can  control  the  con- 
vulsions ,  especially  if  the  injections  be  begun  early. 

The  use  of  lumbar  puncture  in  cases  of  status 
has  been  tried  in  seven  cases  with  varying  results. 
Three  of  our  cases  died  while  the  other  four 
recovered.  In  none  of  the  cases  was  it  used  dur- 
ing the  first  of  the  attack;  but  only  after  re- 
peated injections  of  sodium  bromide  and  other 
agents  had  failed  to  control  the  seizures. 

Four  of  the  cases  showed  a  marked  improve- 
ment after  the  withdrawal  of  10  to  15  cc.  of  cere- 
bro-spinal  fluid.  While  in  the  others,  there  was 
Uttle  if  any  permanent  effect  obtained.  In  five 
of  the  cases  the  fluid  was  under  increased  pressure. 

In  one  of  the  cases  20  cc.  of  the  fluid  were  with- 
drawn after  which  10  cc.  of  sterile  sodium  bro- 
mide solution,  30  grs.  to  the  ounce,  were  injected 
into  the  subdural  space.  The  patient,  who  had 
had  twenty-five  hard  convulsions  up  to  the  time 
of  the  puncture,  ceased  having  them  and  had 
only  one  more  in  the  next  fifteen  hours. 

While  our  results  have  been  varied,  we  feel 
that  lumbar  puncture  may  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  the  treatment  of  status  especially  in  those 
cases  that  have  increased  intracranial  pressure. 
Whether  the  subdural  injection  of  a  solution  of 
bromide  will  prove  a  success  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  certainly  seemed  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
the  case  in  which  we  tried  it.  We  feel  that  the 
earlier  the  puncture  is  performed  the  better  will 
be  the  results. 

REFLEXES  IN  EPILEPSY. 

BT  ARTHTTR  MORTON,  H.D. 

We  have  attempted  during  the  past  few  months 
to  study  the  knee  jerks  and  plantar  reflexes  in 
patients  directly  after  they  have  had  an  epileptic 
fit. 

In  looking  over  various  articles  on  epilepsy, 
we  find  that  most  of  the  authorities  have  little  to 
say  on  this  subject. 


The  following  are  a  few  quotations  from  vari- 
ous well-known  writers: 

"  Transient  increase  of  the  patellar  reflex,  tran- 
sient albuminuria  and  violent  vomiting  are  com- 
mon after  epileptic  attacks."  —  Dr.  Ludwig  Hirt. 

"  After  an  attack  the  reflexes  are  sometimes 
absent;  more  frequently  they  are  increased  and 
the  ankle  clonus  can  usually  be  obtained."  — 
Dr.  William  Osier. 

"  For  a  few  minutes  the  state  of  the  spinal  cord 
may  be  such  that  the  knee  jerk  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. When  it  returns  it  is  excessive,  appar- 
ently from  the  lack  of  higher  restraint.  It  la^ts 
longer  on  the  side  most  paralyzed,  that  is,  the 
side  towards  which  the  head  has  been  turned  in 
the  fit."  —  Dr.  W.  R.  Gotoera. 

"  The  cutaneous  reflexes  are  suspended  directly 
after  an  attack,  but  the  tendon  reflexes  are  gen- 
erally somewhat  exaggerated,  although  some- 
times they  also  are  diminished  or  absent."  — 
Dr.  Adolf  StrumpeU. 

"  The  reflexes  are  abolished  during  the  attack 
(the  conjimctival  and  corneal  reflexes  also,  and 
particularly  the  pupillary  light  reflex),  the  knee 
reflexes  being  also  absent  (if  they  can  be  tested 
at  all)  though  they  may  be  normal  or  exagger- 
ated. —  (Sternberg).  This  loss  of  the  reflex 
excitability  may  last  somewhat  longer  than  the 
attack."  —  Dr.  H.  Oppenheim. 

We  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  knee  jerks 
after  twenty-seven  hard  convulsions  occurring  in 
twenty-two  different  patients;  also  the  plantar  re- 
flex after  twenty-four  hard  convulsions  occurring 
in  twenty-two  different  patients.  Most  of  these 
patients  could  be  classed  as  suffering  from  idio- 
pathic epilepsy.  There  were  only  a  few  who  were 
hemiplegic. 

The  tables  on  next  page  show  our  results: 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  knee  jerks  in  most  of 
the  cases  are  active  between  convulsions.  In  a 
number  of  cases  directly  after  the  convulsion  this 
reflex  was  increased  markedly.  Ten  minutes 
after  it  was  still  found  increased  in  some  of  the 
cases  and  the  same  condition  was  observed  thirty 
minutes  after  the  con\'ulsions.  In  some  of  the 
other  cases,  the  knee  jerk  was  found  to  be  either 
absent  or  not  active  directly  after  the  convul- 
sion. Ten  minutes  after,  most  of  these  cases 
seemed  to  have  regained  their  reflex  activity. 

This  reflex  is  always  increased  more  on  the 
side  of  the  body  that  takes  a  more  prominent  part 
in  the  convulsion.  We  attribute  the  increase  of 
the  knee  jerk  to  an  increased  irritability  of  the 
secondary  and  possibly  of  the  primary  reflex  arcs 
and  to  a  lessening  of  the  inhibitory  influence  of 
the  secondary  reflex  arc.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  knee  jerk  is  diminished  or  absent  an  exhaus- 
tion of  the  cortical  motor  cells  and  of  the  motor 
cells  of  the  cord  would  seem  to  be  indicated. 

The  plantar  reflex  in  most  of  the  cases  was 
found  to  be  absent  or  not  active  directly  after 
the  tonic  stage,  probably  due  to  the  unconscious 
condition  of  the  patient.  In  the  state  between 
the  convulsions  this  reflex  is  often  quite  active. 

In  cases  of  status  epilepticus,  the  knee  jerks 
are  often  very  active  during  the  early  stage.    At 
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2 
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*  Five  patients  had  two  eonvubions. 

Plantar  Reflex  Taken  after  Twentt-four 
Convulsions.* 

Absent. 

Not  Aotive. 

Aotive. 
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Left. 
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.    Left. 
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Left. 

After  Tonic  Stage 

15 
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3 
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5 
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After  Convulsion 
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11 

1 

4 
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0 
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7 
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6 

Normal  Plantar  Reflexes  in  Same  Patients. 

Three  or  more 
hours  after 
Convulsion 

4 

4 

8 

10 

10 

8 

*  Two  patients  had  two  convulnons. 

this  time  ankle  clonus  and  the  Babinski  reflex  can 
often  be  obtained,  especially  if  the  convulsion 
affects  one  side  of  the  body  more  than  the 
other. 

As  the  stage  of  exhaustion  begins,  the  reflexes 
are  less  and  less  active  until  they  Anally  dis- 
appear entirely,  if  the  exhaustion  be  severe.  They 
may  remain  absent  or  inactive  for  several  days. 
After  this  they  gradually  return  and  may  become 
very  active. 

This  variation  of  the  reflexes  may  be  explained 
as  follows:  During  the  earher  stages  there  is  an 
irritable  condition  of  the  secondary  and  possibly 
of  the  primary  reflex  arc.  Also  there  is  probably 
a  partial  paralysis  of  the  inhibitory  apparatus. 
Under  these  conditions  we  get  an  increase  in  the 
patellar  reflex. 

As  convulsion  after  convulsion  follow  one 
another,  the  cortical  motor  cells  and  the  motor 
cells  of  the  cord  become  go  exhausted  that  they 
are  unable  to  maintain  a  sufficient  degree  of 
muscular   tonus    to   produce   the   reflex.     The 


motor  cells  gradually  recover  and  the  knee  jerk 
returns. 

As  to  the  prognostic  value  of  the  reflexes  in 
status,  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  state- 
ment at  present.  It  would  seem  that  in  cases 
where  the  knee  jerk  disappears  a  very  much 
exhausted  condition  was  present  and  that  the 
prognosis  would  be  more  unfavorable. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  we  have  had 
one  fatal  case  of  status  in  which  the  knee  jerks 
were  very  active  until  within  a  short  period  before 
death.  In  another  case  the  knee  jerks  disap- 
peared early  in  the  attack  and  exhaustion  was 
profound.  This  case,  however,  made  a  good,  al- 
though slow,  recovery. 

The  conclusion  we  have  drawn  in  the  study  of 
the  patellar  reflex  after  convulsions  is  that  the 
activity  of  the  knee  jerk  depends  upon  the  de- 
gree oi  exhaustion  or  irritation  produced  by  a 
given  convulsion  in  the  cortical  motor  cells- 
The  greater  the  exhaustion,  the  less  active  the 
knee  jerk. 

EXHAUSTION  PARALYSIS  IN  EPILEPSY. 

BT    MOBOAIf  B.    BODBKINB,  I(.D. 

This  phenomenon  is  quite  frequently  observed 
in  epilepsy,  and  probably  occurs  to  some  degree 
after  every  hard  fit.  The  absence  of  tendon  re- 
flexes after  very  hard  seizures  can  probably  be 
explained  in  this  way.  The  writers  on  neurology 
either  ignore  the  subject  of  exhaustion  paralysis 
or  dismiss  it  with  a  very  few  remarks. 

For  a  r^um6  on  this  subject,  I  would  refer  to 
the  "  Clinical  Studies  in  Epilepsy,"  by  L.  Kerce 
Clark,  from  the  Archives  of  Neurology  and  Psy- 
chopcUhology,  Volume  II,  1899. 

In  this  communication  I  wish  to  report  four 
cases  which  seem  to  me  to  come  under  this  head. 

Case  I.  Admitted  June  3, 1903.  Patient,  A.  J.  0 , 
male;  age,  fifteen.  Occupation,  none.  Family  history 
negative.  Personal  history:  Patient  has  had  the 
ordinary  diseases  of  childhood.  When  five  years  of 
age  he  had  some  kind  of  fever,  and  during  the  course  of 
this,  he  had  a  great  many  convulsions  which  were 
followed  by  ridit  hemiplegia.  After  this  the  con- 
vulsions ceased  for  seven  years,  but  returned  at 
puberty.  The  attacks  are  usually  of  the  petit  mal 
type  and  occur  usually  during  the  day.  At  times 
there  are  absolutely  no  convulsive  movements  con- 
nected with  them.  At  others  there  are  convulsive 
movements  of  the  right  fingers  and  arm. 

Oct.  24,  1904.  For  the  last  few  days  patient  has 
had  a  great  many  convulsions,  from  twenty  to  forty 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  convulsions  seem  to  start 
in  the  right  hand  and  extend  up  the  arm.  Then  patient 
loses  consciousness  for  an  instant  and  recovers  con- 
sciousness almost  immediately ;  but  the  arm  and  hand 
may  be  still  in  the  clonic  stage  of  the  convulsion. 

Oct.  27.  During  the  past  week  patient  has  had  three 
hundred  and  fifty  or  more  convulsions  of  the  Jack- 
sonian  type.  These  seem  to  commence  in  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  and  extend  up  his  forearm.  Patient 
seems  to  know  when  they  are  coming.  He  grasps  his 
hand  and  by  holding  it  very  ti^tly  seems  to  abort  the 
convulsion.  Motor  paralysis  m  patient's  hand  com- 
plete; sensoiy  paralysis  not  present;  wrist  reflexes 
abeent;  partial  paralysis  in  forearm. 

Oct.  28,  1904.    Motor  paralysis  of  hand  only  par- 
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tial.  A  pronator  reflex  present  on  radial  and  antwior 
side  of  wrist ;  sensation  normal ;  knee  jerks  on  both  sides 
active  but  about  equal;  no  ankle  clonus;  no  Babinski. 

Oct.  29.  There  is  noticeable  improvement  in 
patient's  hand ;  flexion  and  extension  of  wrist  returned ; 
some  use  of  fingers  also;  reflexes  plus. 

Oct.  31.  Patient's  hand  has  improved  almost  back 
to  its  normal  usefulness.  He  is  having  only  a  few 
convulsions  at  present.    Reflexes  slightly  plus. 

Case  II.  Patient,  W.  I.  N.,  male;  age,  thirty-six. 
Occupation,  stock  broker.  Family  history:  Father 
dead;  cause  apoplexy.  Mother  alive  and  well.  Father 
was  of  very  nervous  disposition.  Patient  has  two 
brothers  rather  below  the  average  in  intelligence  and 
one  is  much  addicted  to  alcohol. 

He  did  not  have  fits  at  any  time  during  childhood, 
was  bright,  had  the  ordinary  diseases  of  childhood, 
was  an  energetic  young  man,  but  very  nervous  and 
troubled  with  insomnia.  Eight  years  ago,  after  busi- 
ness failure  and  a  period  of  strain  and  over-work, 
he  had  his  first  fit.  Since  then  they  have  steadily 
increased  in  niunber  and  severity. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  May  2,  1900,  and 
has  had  fits  at  the  usual  intervals  since.  On  Sept.  22, 
1901,  at  midni^t,  he  had  a  severe  general  convulsion. 
The  mode  of  onset  was  not  observed.  After  the 
general  spasm  had  ceased,  a  clonic  spasm  was  nuun- 
tained  in  the  left  arm  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  left  leg. 
This  continued  with  slight  intermissions  and  the 
patient  was  unconscious  until  3.30  a.m.  During  this 
time  he  did  not  have  another  general  convulsion  and 
only  occasionally  did  the  face  muscles  of  the  left  side 
contract.  At  3.30  a.m.  he  was  comatose;  temperature 
105^°;  pulse  160;  respiration  60.  He  remained  in 
this  condition  until  6  a.m.  when  he  became  very  restless 
and  the  nurse  noted  that  he  did  not  move  the  left  side 
of  his  body.  At  this  time  his  temperature  was  103i° ; 
pulse  130;  respiration  20.  At  9  a.m.  temperature 
99i°;  pulse  108;  respiration  18. 

He  has  complete  motor  paralysis  of  the  left  arm 
and  a  great  deal  of  motor  weakness  of  the  left  leg. 
The  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  and  neck  Are  not 
affected,  the  reflexes  are  all  abolished  in  the  arm,  and 
very  much  diminished  in  the  leg.    Babinski  not  present. 

Sept.  26,  1901.  The  motor  weakness  of  the  leg  has 
improved  somewhat  and  the  tendon  reflexes  are  plus. 
The  arm  remains  completely  paralyzed  and  the  reflexes 
are  absent. 

Sept.  27.  Patient  is  now  able  to  lift  his  arm  but  is 
not  able  to  perform  any  of  the  finer  movements,  such 
as  moving  the  fingers.    The  arm  reflexes  are  all  plus. 

Oct.  15.  Patient  has  improved  steadily  since  last 
note.  He  was  examined  to-day  and  no  trace  of  the 
paralysis  could  be  found.    Tendon  reflexes  normal. 

Case  III.  Patient,  G.  W.  R.,  male;  age,  sixty-two. 
Occupation,  mariner. 

No  heredity.  Epilepsy  probably  caused  by  a  blow 
on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  which  he  received  on 
Nov.  27,  1898.  No  fracture  of  the  skull  that  can  be 
detected  at  the  present  time,  Jan.  31,  1902.  After  this 
injury  to  his  head,  he  was  troubled  for  a  year  with 
severe  headaches  and  after  one  severer  than  usual,  he 
had  his  first  fit.  This  was  followed  by  another  in  about 
four  months'  time,  after  which  the  convulsions  grew 
severer  and  nearer  together,  until  sometimes  he  would 
have  five  or  six  in  one  night.  While  at  work  during 
the  summer  of  1901,  patient  received  a  partial  sun- 
stroke. After  this  he  developed  delusions  and  was 
placed  in  an  insane  hospital.  During  his  residence 
there,  his  convulsions  grew  milder  and  less  frequent. 
He  was  transferred  to  this  hospital  Jan.  28,  1902. 
Examination  at  this  time  did  not  reveal  anything 
especial  except  paresb  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
hand,  probably  from  neuritis  follomng  la  grippe. 


Since  this,  he  has  had  a  few  oonvulnons  of  moderate 
severity,  occurring  mostly  in  tine  nig^t. 

On  March  2  at  6.05  a.u.,  be  began  to  have  aeizures. 
The  onset  of  the  first  one  was  not  observed.  After 
the  general  convulsion  was  over,  donic  spasm  of  the 
left  leg  continued.  This  was  rhythmical,  about  thirty 
contractions  per  minute.  About  every  five  minutes, 
the  local  spasm  would  increase  in  frequency  and  ftxee, 
extend  to  the  left  arm,  right  arm,  and  finally  become 
genera],  with  the  head  tinned  slightly  to  the  left  side. 
After  about  a  minute,  the  general  spasm  would  grad- 
ually cease,  with  the  exception  of  the  left  leg,  which 
would  remain  in  clonic  spasm  during  the  period 
between  the  general  convulsions. 

This  was  repeated  twelve  times.  After  this,  ^tient 
was  examined  for  exhaustion  paral3^  and  it  was 
found  that  the  left  leg  was  almost  helpless,  sensation 
normal  as  far  as  could  be  determined,  knee  jerks 
absent,  Babinski  absent.  At  7  o'dock  p.if.  consider- 
able weakness  in  the  leg.  He  says  his  arm  feels  numb; 
otherwise  normal.    Reflexes  in  the  left  leg  diminished. 

March  3.  Patient  is  up  and  dressed  wis  morning. 
He  says  his  left  leg  feels  as  strong  as  the  ri^t  one.  No 
material  difference  in  the  knee  jerks  can  be  detecsted. 
The  ntmibness  has  disappeared  from  the  arm. 

Case  IY.  Patient,  J.  T.  S.,  male;  age,  sixty-two. 
Occupation,  laborer. 

Family  and  personal  history:  Father  died  at  forty- 
two  years  of  age;  cause  phthisis.  He  says  that  lus 
father  was  a  temperate  man.  Mother  alive  and  wdl  at 
eighty-two  years  of  age.  Patient  was  an  only  diild. 
No  history  of  epilepsy,  alcoholism,  or  insanity,  or 
other  nervous  disease  in  family. 

No  history  of  patient  having  fits  during  childhood. 
He  had  the  orcfinary  diseases  of  childhood  and  then 
was  well  untU  about  two  years  ago  when  fits  began. 
Patient  is  a  father  of  ten  children,  five  of  whom  are 
dead.  Three  died  with  scarlet  fever.  Gause  of  death 
of  the  other  two  unknown.  He  sa3rs  that  none  of  them 
died  in  convulsions.  Patient  has  used  idoohfd  ex- 
cessively for  years.  He  denies  venereal  infection.  His 
son  says  that  several  times  during  the  last  two  years 
patient  has  had  a  series  of  convulsions  chiefly  conJBned 
to  the  left  side,  followed  by  paralysis  of  this  side  and 
afterwards  slow  recovery;  but  each  attack  of  paralysis 
lasting  longer  than  the  preceding  one. 

Patient  was  adniitted  to  the  hospital  on  Ifarch  18, 
1902.  His  son  said  that  on  March  12,  patient  had  d|^t 
severe  convulsions  confined  chiefly  to  the  left  ade  oi 
the  body  and  following  this  a  period  of  stupor.  Upon 
regaining  consciousness  he  could  not  move  the  Wt 
side.  He  has  improved  gradually  since  then.  On 
admission  he  could  not  walk  without  asedstaaoe  and 
dragged  his  left  foot.  The  tendon  reflexes  are  aD 
absent  on  the  left  side;  the  skin  reflexes  seem  about 
normal;  Babinski  not  present;  tactile,  pain,  and 
temperature  sense  present  but  somewhat  retarded. 
The  retardation  may  be  due  to  the  patient's  mental 
condition  as  he  is  somewhat  demented.  The  left  ode 
of  the  face  is  not  affected  and  we  understand  that  this 
did  hot  take  an  active  part  in  the  convulsions.  There 
is  increased  resistance  to  passive  movements  in  the 
weakened  muscles. 

March  21 .  Patient  has  recovered  from  the  paralysis, 
and  examination  shows  him  to  be  suffenng  from 
locomotor  ataxia. 

REPORT  ON  THE   HTPOCHIX)RIZATION    METHOD    0» 
TREATMENT    OF    EPILEPSY. 

BT  ABTHtm    ilOCTON,  H.D. 

The  hypochlorization  treatmeitt,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  "  Salt  Poor  Diet,"  has  been  in 
use  at  the  Massachueetts  Hospital  for  Epileptics 
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for  several  years.  It  consists  in  substituting 
sodium  bromide  for  sodium  chloride  in  the  pa- 
tients' food.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  bromide 
salt  is  rapidly  absorbed  and  becomes  a  part  of 
the  body  tissues  when  administered  in  this  way. 
It  is  also  stated  that  when  the  bromide  is  given 
in  this  way,  only  about  one  half  the  usual 
quantity  is  needed  to  produce  the  sedative  effect. 

We  have  had  twenty-four  patients,  who  are 
either  feeble-minded,  idiotic,  or  demented,  on 
this  treatment  for  two  and  one-half  years.  The 
diet  of  these  patients  has  consisted  mostly  of  milk, 
eggs,  bread  and  butter,  gruel  and  soups,  to  which 
has  been  added  enough  sodium  bromide  so  that 
each  patient  receives  about  15  grs.  a  day.  So- 
dium chloride  has  not  been  entirely  excluded 
from  their  diet. 

The  results  in  this  class  of  cases  were  very  en- 
couraging. The  number  of  spells  decreased 
markedly,  and  the  patients  were  much  quieter 
than  they  were  before  the  treatment  was  com- 
menced. 

About  the  middle  of  last  November,  it  was 
decided  to  put  all  the  patients  in  the  women's 
hospital,  about  one  hundred,  on  a  salt  poor  diet. 
The  women's  hospital  building  contains  four 
wards  and  accommodates  patients  of  all  degrees 
of  intelligence.  These  patients  have  a  plain 
mixed  diet. 

The  following  notes  were  kept  during  the  course 
of  the  treatment: 

"  Nov.  24, 1903.  Patients  in  women's  hospital  were 
put  on  salt  poor  diet  ei^t  days  ago.  During  this  time 
they  bad  approximately  sixty  grains  of  sodium  bro- 
mide. This  was  mixed  with  their  food  in  the  kitchen 
and  they  also  had  access  to  salt  cellars  containing 
sodium  bromide  and  com  starch.  This  amount  seemed 
too  much  as  bromism  was  produced  in  five  cases.  These 
patients  all  showed  marked  effects  of  the  dnig,  being 
very  sleepy,  dull  and  stupid.  No  rashes  have  ap- 
peared as  yet.  Nearly  all  the  other  patients  were  quiet 
and  seemed  a  trifle  dull, 

"  Dec.  8.  Patients  have  been  taking  on  an  average 
about  35  grs.  of  sedium  bromide  a  day  since  last  note. 
Sodium  chloride  has  been  almost  entirely  excluded  from 
their  diet,  butter  being  without  salt.  There  has  ap- 
peared in  one  case  bromism  of  a  mild  tjrpe.  This  case 
had  not  taken  bromide  for  several  years.  There  is  a 
large  diminution  in  convulsions,  but  patients  have 
been  very  noi^  and  excited  ever  since  last  note. 

"  Dec.  15.  For  the  past  week  the  patients  have  been 
taking  approximately  30  grs.  of  sodium  bromide.  The 
excitement  in  all  the  patients  seems  to  be  growing  less 
at  the  present  time.  A  few  of  the  patients  have  grown 
weak,  and  some  of  them  have  been  in  a  mild  delirium 
a  part  of  the  time.  The  patients  are  not  eating  so  well 
as  they  did  before  the  diet  began.  There  seems  to  be 
81  II  a  large  diminution  in  the  number  of  convulsions. 
8  me  patients  who  were  suffering  from  the  want  of 
81   lium  chloride,  have  been  put  on  15  grs.  t.  i.  d. 

'  Dec.  22.  For  the  past  week  the  patients  have  been 
ti  ing  approximately  30  grs.  of  sodium  bromide  each 
d  f.  The  excitement  has  diminished  somewhat,  al- 
tl  >ugh  the  patients  are  still  very  irritable.  Some  of  the 
o  ler  patients  have  been  taken  off  salt  poor  diet  and 
a    :  now  allowed  sodium  chloride  in  their  salt  shakers. 

Dec.  29.  The  excitement  among  the  patients  has 
s  lewhat  decreased  during  the  past  week.  They  are 
g  ting  the  same  amount  of  sodium  bromide.  A  great 
n     '  v  of  the  patients  have  complained  of  constipation. 


"  Jan.  1, 1904.  Sodium  chloride  has  been  added  in  a 
small  quantity  to  the  patients'  dietary.  This  is  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  sodium  bromide  and  placed  in  the 
salt  cellars. 

"  Jan.  5.  Patients  seem  to  appreciate  the  addition 
of  sodium  chloride  to  their  diet  and  are  getting  along 
nicely.  There  is  an  increased  number  of  convulsions. 
There  have  also  been  several  series  of  spells. 

"  Jan.  12.  Salted  butter  was  added  to  patients' 
dietary  three  days  ago.  Patients  seem  considerably 
quieter  than  they  have  been  for  the  past  two  weeks; 
although  there  seems  to  be  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  convulsions. 

"  March  1.  For  the  past  two  months,  patients  have 
been  taking  approximately  25  grs.  of  sodium  bromide 
each  day.  llie  wards  have  been  somewhat  quieter 
than  they  were  the  preceding  month. 

"April  1.  The  patients  have  continued  taking  the 
same  amount  of  sodium  bromide  the  past  month. 
There  has  been  one  severe  attack  of  status  epilepticus. 

"  May  1.  The  same  amount  of  sodium  bromide  has 
been  administered  during  the  past  month.  There  have 
been  two  severe  cases  of  status  epilepticus  during  the 
past  month.  The  new  patient  or  patients  from  the 
other  cottages  who  enter  women's  hospital  soon  develop 
a  mild  attack  of  bromism;  but  this,  as  a  rule,  disap- 
pears quickly. 

"  June  1.  During  the  past  month  the  patients  have 
been  allowed  double  the  quantity  of  sodium  chloride 
in  their  salt  shakers,  while  the  same  amount  of  sodium 
bromide  has  been  continued.  There  has  been  one  fatal 
case  of  status  epilepticus. 

"  June  15.  Beginning  with  the  first  of  the  month,  the 
patients  have  been  allowed  all  the  sodium  chloride  they 
wished  in  their  salt  shakers.  Sodium  bromide  has  been 
withdrawn  entirely  from  the  salt  shakers  and  now  each 
patient  gets  approximately  25  grs.  of  sodium  bromide 
which  is  mixed  with  their  food  in  the  kitchen. 

"  July  26.  Sodium  bromide,  which  the  patients  have 
been  taking  in  their  food,  has  been  gradually  reduced 
80  that  now  they  are  getting  about  14  grs.  a  day.  The 
patients  seem  to  show  the  effect  of  this  reduction  by  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  spells.  During  the 
past  few  days  there  have  been  several  cases  of  status 
epilepticus. 

"  Sept.  3.  The  reduction  of  sodium  bromide  in  pa- 
tients' food  has  been  continued  gradually  since  last 
note  until  now  it  has  been  entirely  removed  from  their 
diet.  The  patients  are  being  carefully  watched  for  the 
development  of  status  epilepticus  and  if  any  signs  of 
this  are  seen,  they  are  immediately  given  60  grs.  of 
bromide  by  the  mouth." 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate 
amount  of  sodium  bromide  taken  daily  by  a  pa- 
tient, the  average  number  of  grand  mal,  petit 
mal,  and  mild  convulsions  that  each  patient  had 
during  the  month,  and  the  average  weight  of 
each  patient  during  the  month.  This  table  in- 
dicates the  results  in  treating  ninety-five  patients 
by  the  hypochlorization  method  for  a  period 
extending  from  the  15th  of  November,  1903,  to 
the  1st  of  September,  1904.  The  months  of 
September  and  October,  1903,  are  included  in  the 
table  so  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  same  patients  when  on  regular 
diet. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  that  the  greatest 
decrease  in  the  number  of  convulsions  occurred 
in  December  when  the  patients  were  taking  about 
35  grs.  of  sodium  bromide  each  day,  and  the  so- 
dium chloride  was  almost  entirely  excluded  from 
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Amount 
of  NaBr. 

ConTuUoii*. 

Weicht. 

Ramarki. 

G 

P 

H 

Total 

Sept. 

0 

7.5 

3.7 

.2 

11.4 

117.7 

Regular  Diet. 

Oct. 

0 

7.2 

4.7 

.2 

12.2 

118.8 

Regular  Diet. 

Nov. 

45  grs. 

5.0 

2.8 

.1 

7.9 

118.1 

I^gan  Nov.  15. 

Dec. 

35    „ 

3.9 

1.5 

.0 

5.4 

118.1 

NaCI  excluded. 

Jan. 

25    „ 

3.8 

1.9 

.9 

6.7 

117.0 

NaCl  added. 

Feb. 

25 ;; 

4.7 

2.5 

.3 

7.5 

117.0 

Mar. 

25    „ 

6.2 

1.8 

.4 

8.4 

117.0 

mSv 

25    „ 

6.4 

2.0 

8.4 

117.8 

25    „ 

6.9 

1.1 

8.1 

118.8 

NaCl  increased. 

June 

25    „ 

6.8 

1,0 

7.9 

117.4 

NaCl  ad  lib. 

July 

18    „ 

6.0 

1.2 

.1 

7.3 

118.8 

Aug. 

8    „ 

7.5 

1.3 

8.8 

118.2 

G^  Grand  mal  convulsion. 

P  =  Petit  mal  convulsion. 

M 

=  A 

[ild 

con^ 

rulsioi 

1. 

their  diet.  During  thia  time,  however,  the  pa- 
tients were  very  irritable,  and  those  of  inferior 
mentality  were  noisy  and  quarrelsome. 

There  was  not  enough  of  the  bromide  salt  to 
satisfy  their  craving  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
to  see  a  patient  empty  the  entire  contents  of 
the  salt  cellars  on  her  plate. 

We  continued  this  diet  through  the  month  of 
December;  but  at  this  time  the  patients  found  so 
much  fault,  that  it  was  decided  to  add  sodium 
chloride  to  the  bromide  contained  in  the  salt 
shakers.  After  the  sodium  chloride  was  added, 
there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of 
convulsions;  but  the  number  was  still  below  the 
average  when  the  patients  were  on  the  regular 
diet. 

CONCI.USION8. 

The  hypochlorization  method  controls  the  con- 
vulsions, requiring  only  about  one  half  the  amount 
of  bromide  usually  given. 

It  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  general  nutri- 
tion of  the  patient. 

It  is  apt  to  cause  constipation. 

It  does  not  furnish  enough  salt  to  satisfy  the 
patients'  craving. 

It  may  be  used  with  success  with  intelligent 
patients. 

It  is  practically  useless  in  the  middle  grade  of 
epileptics,  as  they  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the 
w'll  power  to  carry  it  out  properly. 

A  modified  salt  poor  diet,  in  which  about  equal 
parts  of  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  bromide  are 
used  in  the  food  may  be  used  to  advantage  with 
idiotic  and  demented  patients  if  their  diet  can  be 
controlled  absolutely. 

Bromism  is  comparatively  rare. 

LUMBAR   PUNCTTURB   IN  STATUS    EPILEPTICUS. 

BT   HOROAN  HOD8KIN8,  M.D.,  AND  ARTHUK  MORTON,  If  .D. 

Iff  seems  to  be  a  much  disputed  question 
whether  or  not  there  is  an  increase  in  intracranial 
pressure  during  attacks  of  status  epilepticus. 
During  the  past  year,  we  have  performed  lumbar 
puncture  in  seven  cases.  In  five  of  these,  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  was  under  increased  pressure. 

We  think  that  in  most  cases,  there  is  an  increase 


in  intracranial  pressure,  and  that  by  withdrawing 
from  15  to  20  cc.  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  we  may 
be  able  to  lower  this  pressure  in  a  marked  degree. 
In  one  of  our  cases,  the  blood  pressure  fell  thir- 
teen points  after  the  puncture. 

We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we 
think  the  attack  is  necessarily  caused  by  increased 
intracranial  pressure;  but  we  do  think  that  after 
an  attack  has  started,  there  is  increased  pressure 
present  and  that  this  increase  probably  has  much 
to  do  with  the  continuance  of  the  attack. 

Much  the  same  symptoms  are  found  in  status 
epilepticus  as  exist  in  uremic  eclampsia.  In  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Aatociation  for 
Oct.  8,  1904,  Dr.  Robert  N.  Wilson  reports  a 
series  of  cases  of  uremic  eclampsia  in  which  he 
performed  lumbar  puncture.  He  lays  consider- 
able stress  on  the  increase  of  intracranial  pressure 
in  the  production  of  uremic  con\'ul8ions.  In  our 
seven  cases,  four  showed  marked  improvement 
aft*r  the  puncture  and  recovered  while  the  other 
three  died,  although  two  of  these  showed  tem- 
porary improvement. 

We  think  that  this  procedure  will  give  better 
results  the  earlier  in  the  attack  it  is  used.  In 
most  of  our  cases,  it  waa  used  as  a  last  resort. 

Case  399.  March  26,  11)04.  Patient  developed 
status  and  the  convulsions  could  not  be  controlled  by 
the  ordinary  means.  After  she  had  had  forty  hard 
convulsions  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  minutes, 
lumbar  puncture  was  performed  and  12  cc.  of  ceTrf>ro- 
spinal  fluid  was  removed.  The  fluid  was  not  imder  v^y 
high  pressure. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  fluid,  patient  ceased 
having  convulsions  for  over  two  hours.  Atter  this 
she  began  again  and  had  about  35  more  diiring  the 
next  two  days.  These  last  were  not  as  severe  and  the 
intervals  between  them  were  longer. 

This  case  made  a  slow  recovery. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  fluid,  with  a  one- 
sixth  objective,  showed  about  one  or  two  red  cells 
and  one  endothelial  cell  in  each  field. 

Case  578.  April  18,  1904.  Patient  developed 
status  and  100  grs.  of  sodiimi  bromide  were  adminis- 
tered hypodermically.  As  the  convulaons  did  not 
cease,  lumbar  puncture  was  performed  after  patient 
had  twenty-four  hard  seizures.  Fourteen  cubic 
centimeters  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  were  removed.  The 
fluid  was  under  increased  pressure.  After  the  with- 
drawal of  the  fluid,  patient  had  only  one  more  con- 
vulsion in  the  next  twelve  hours.  After  this  rfie  had 
a  few  more  li^t  convulsions  which  were  easily  con- 
trolled. This  case  was  followed  by  an  exhaustion 
paralysis  of  the  pharynx  and  extremities.  Recovery 
was  alow.  Microscopical  examination,  with  a  one- 
sixth  objective,  showed  one  red  cell  in  each  field. 

Case  568.  April  18,  1904.  Patient  developed 
status  and  had  twenty-five  convulsions  of  the  grand 
mal  type  although  not  very  severe.  As  the  usi 
remedies  failed  to  control  the  spells,  lumbar  punctu 
was  performed  and  14  cc.  of  the  cerebro-spmal  flu 
were  withdrawn.  The  fluid  was  under  slightly  f 
creased  pressure. 

After  this,  patient  had  five  light  convulsions  witf 
the  next  two  and  one-half  hours  after  which  tl 
ceased  entirely. 

Patient  made  quick  recovery. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fk 
showed  with  a  one-sixth  objective  about  one  red  cell 
every  two  fields. 
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Cask  417.  Mav  19,  1904.  Patient  developed 
status  and  had  about  twenty-five  hard  convulsions. 
The  usual  remedies  were  used,  but  had  little  efFect. 
Lumbar  puncture  was  performed  and  14  cc.  of  cerebro- 
qjinal  fluid  were  removed.  The  fluid  did  not  seem  to 
be  under  greatly  increased  pressure  until  the  patient 
had  a  convulsion,  when  it  squirted  from  the  needle  in  a 
stream. 

May  20,  1904.  Lumbar  puncture  produced  little, 
if  any,  results  in  this  case  as  patient  had  about  seventy- 
five  more  hard  convulsions  and  is  now  having  many 
light  i^lls. 

May  21,  1904.  The  li^t  convulsions  continued  to- 
day and  patient  died  at  5.15  p.m.  Microscopic  exam- 
ination of  the  fluid  ^owed  about  two  red  cells  to  each 
field,  one-sixth  objective.  There  were  also  a  few  leu- 
cocytes and  endothelial  cells  present. 

CAaK  246.  Aug.  29, 1904.  —  For  the  last  three  days, 
patient  has  been  having  on  an  average  of  from  seventy- 
nve  to  one  hundred  fits  a  day.  All  the  ordinary  reme- 
dies have  been  tried  without  result.  At  two  o'clock 
P.M.  limibar  ptmctiue  was  performed  and  15  cc.  of  clear 
cerebroepinal  fluid  were  withdrawn.  The  fluid  ap- 
peared to  be  under  considerable  pressure,  dropping 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  times  a  minute.  The 
fluid  was  examined  with  a  one-sixth  objective.  The 
only  abnormal  constituents  noted  were  a  few  red  cells. 

After  the  puncture,  patient  seemed  somewhat  im- 
proved and  (fid  not  have  a  convulsion  for  three  and 
one-half  hours.  After  this,  the  fits  began  again,  the 
temperature  ran  up  to  109°  F.  and  death  followed. 

Case  321.  Sept.  12,  1904.  Patient  has  been  suf- 
fering from  status  for  the  past  thirtynsLx  hours.  The 
ordinary  remedies  having  no  effect,  at  4.30  o'clock  this 
afternoon  lumbar  pimcture  was  performed  and  15  cc. 
of  clear  cerebrospinal  fluid  were  withdrawn.  The  fluid 
was  tmder  incruued  pressure.  Patient  did  not  have 
another  convulsion  for  eight  hours.  Then  the  fits  be- 
gan again.  The  temperature  went  up  to  107°  F.  and 
death  ensued  from  exhaustion.  The  cerebrospinal  fluid 
was  not  examined  microscopically. 

Case  578.  Oct.  12,  1904.  Patient  had  twenty- 
five  hard  convulsions  which  could  not  be  controlled. 
Lumbar  puncture  was  performed  and  20  cc.  of  the 
ca«brospmal  fluid  were  removed.  The  fluid  was 
under  increased  pressure.  After  this  lO  cc.  of  a  sterile 
sodium  brmnide  solution,  30  grs.  to  the  ounce,  were 
injected  directly  into  the  subdural  space.  Patient  had 
oi^  one  oonvidsion  in  the  next  fifteen  hours. 

Examination  of  the  cerebrospinal  fiuid  was  negative. 

The  blood  pressure  which  was  140  before  the  punc- 
ture fell  to  127. 

Patient  made  alow  recovery. 

In  examining  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  the  following 
technique  was  used :  'Die  fluid  was  caught  as  it  dropped 
from  the  needle  in  two  sterile  centrifuge  tubes.  About 
7  cc.  were  allowed  to  drop  into  each  tube.  These 
tubes  were  immediately  centrif uged  for  twenty  min- 
utes at  twelve  hundred  revolutions  a  minute.  After 
this  all  but  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  was  removed  with  a 
pipette.  A  drop  of  the  remainder  was  placed  on  a 
slide,  covered  with  a  cover  ^ass,  and  examined  with  a 
one-sixth  objective.  In  estimating  the  red  cells,  the 
contents  of  the  second  tube  were  used  so  as  to  avoid 
any  introduction  into  the  fluid  of  blood  from  the  wound. 

Bequestts.  —  By  the  will  of  the  late  Mni. 
Emily  Warren  Appleton  of  Bopton,  among  many 
other  public  bequeeta,  the  Masaachuaetta  Chari- 
table Eye  and  Eax  Infirmary  receivee  S2,000  and 
the  Boston  Instructive  District  Niusing  Asso- 
ciation $5,000. 


Climcid  a>c]iirtnuitt. 

A  CASE  OF  URETERAL  CALCULUS;  REMOVAL 

BY  ILIAC  INCISION.* 

BT  r.  B.  Linn>,  ii.d., 

AMD 
BOWASO    H.  SKITE,  ■.  O.,  BOSTON. 

HisTORT  BT  Db.  H.  H.  Smith:  C.  A.  T.,  aged 
twelve,  bom  in  Boston,  schoolboy.  Since  latter  part 
of  1903,  boy  has  been  more  or  less  delicate  and  has  tired 
easily. 

April  16,  1904.  About  three  months  ago,  after 
skatmg  for  some  hours,  patient  came  home  complain- 
ing of  sharp,  lancinating  pains  in  lower  right  abdomen. 
Pain  was  severe,  compelling  him  to  remain  in  sitting 
posture.  At  this  time  mother  sasrs  she  noticed  a 
tumor  in  right  lower  abdomen,  which  was  red  and 
tender.  Divation  of  tumor  unlaiown.  Since  first  at- 
tack of  pain  he  has  had  four  others,  at  about  intervals 
of  two  weeks.  Attacks  last  from  one  to  three  d&ya, 
pain  being  constant  with  frequent  sharp  exacerbations 
of  a  colicky  nature.  Each  attack  has  been  associated 
with  vomiting,  vomitus  greenish  in  color,  never  bloody. 
Bowels  regular.  Micturition  more  frequent  recently, 
gets  up  once  or  twice  at  night.    Appetite  poor. 

Last  attack  was  April  15,  1904,  pain  severe,  kept 
child  up  all  ni^t,  considerable  vomiting,  pain  referred 
to  end  of  penis,  and  to  scrotum.  Never  has  noticed 
color  of  unne  during  attack. 

Examination  showed  a  well  developed  and  nourished 
boy. 

April  16,  1904.  Skin  and  visible  mucous  mem- 
brane pale.  Occasional  choreic  movements,  especially 
noticea  in  extended  fingers. 

Abdomen  retracted,  tympanitic,  no  mass  felt.  On 
right  side  there  is  tenderness  on  deep  pressure.  Tender- 
ness seems  to  follow  line  of  psoas  muscle.  There  is  no 
muscular  spasm.  There  are  a  few  small  pidpable 
glands  along  right  psoas  muscle. 

Liver,  spleen  and  kidneys  are  not  palpable. 

Refiexes  normal.  There  are  a  few  palpable  glands 
in  each  axilla,  and  in  both  sides  of  the  neck,  and  in  the 
groins.  Glands  are  discrete,  movable  and  not  tender. 
There  is  no  edema.    Rectal  examination  not  niAde. 

Urine.  —  Acid;  slight  trace  of  albumin;  no  sugar. 

Leucoq^.  —  White  count,  4,200. 

No  attacks  of  pain  since  last  visit.  Child  comfort- 
able; no  subjective  symptoms. 

Total  quantity  in  twenty-four  hours,  1,060  cc.  Day 
amount,  620  cc. ;  night  amount,  440  cc. 

Day  amount:  Normal  color,  acid,  specific  gravity, 
1,022.  No  albumin.  No  sugar.  Sediment:  Much 
calcium  oxalate,  few  uric  acid  ciystals.  Small  amount 
of  pus,  rarely  in  clumps.  Few  pelvic  cells-  Amor- 
phosis  urates.    No  blood. 

Night  amount:  Normal  color.  Specific  gravity, 
1,020.  Acid.  No  albumin  or  sugar.  Sediment  as  above. 
Urea  not  calculated  —  through  oversight. 

April  22.  Child  imim>ving.  No83rmptoms.  Urine 
shows  no  albumin  or  sugar. 

X-ray  exaihinatian.  —  X-ray  examination  shows 
well-marked  diadow  about  sise  of  date  stone  in  lower 
right  quadrant,  just  above  pelvic  brim.  The  radio- 
graphs are  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2. 

On  examination  there  is  still  some  tenderness  along 
right  psoas  muscle,  on  deep  pressure.  No  spasm.  No 
mass.  Operation  advised  for  removal  of  the  ureteral 
calculus. 

May  26,  1904.  Since  last  note  one  month  ago, 
patient  has  had  two  attacks  of  pain,  the  last,  a  day  or  so 
ago,  was  the  most  severe  he  has  had  at  any  time  during 

'Patient  Bhown  at  the  meetiDS  of  the  Boston  Hedieal  Library  on 
March  1.  igos. 
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course  of  the  illness.  Urine  shows  no  albumin.  No 
blood.  Tenderness  persists  on  right.  Parents  give 
consent  for  operation. 

May  28,  1904.  Operation  May  28,  1904,  by  Dr.  F. 
B.  Ltuid,  at  the  Boothby  Hospital  assisted  by  Dr. 
Germain. 

Under  ether  an  oblique  incision  was  made,  about  one 
inch  above  and  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  its  upper 
end  opposite  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 
On  making  the^incision  through  the  skin  and  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique  and  the  internal  oblique 
muscle,  peritoneimi  was  exposed.  It  was  not  opened, 
but  worked  carefully  back  with  the  hand,  inward  and 
downward,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis,  where  the 
stone  could  be  felt.  The  ureter  above  the  stone  could 
not  be  identified.  By  freeing  the  tissues  surrounding 
the  ureter  and  stone,  an  attempt  was  made  to  push  the 
stone  upward  so  as  to  identify  the  ureter  at  a  higher 
point,  but  as  the  stone  could  not  be  pushed  upward,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  incision  upon  the  stone  in  its 
ori^nal  position  in  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis.  This  was 
done  witii  some  difficulty,  and  as  soon  as  the  stone  was 
exposed,  silk  sutures  were  passed  with  a  curved  needle, 
and  after  removal  the  incision  was  closed  in  the  ureter 
by  tying  the  sutures.  Ite  stone  was  then  found  to 
have  been  rough  on  its  outer  surface  and  lying  in  a 
pocket  in  the  ureter,  which  suflSciently  explained  why 
it  could  not  be  moved  upward  from  its  position.  Great 
assistance  in  removal  of  the  stone  was  obtained  by 
having  an  assistant  lift  it  up  by  a  finger  in  the  rectum. 
A  probe  passed  upward  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and 
downward  into  the  bladder,  failed  to  reveal  the  presence 
of  any  more  stones.  The  sutures  were  then  tied,  closing 
the  wound,  except  for  an  opening  in  the  lower  angle 
through  which  a  cigarette  drain  was  passed  down  to 
the  line  of  sutures  in  the  ureter.  The  patient  had  no 
shock,  but  had  slight  elevation  of  temperature  for  the 
first  two  days.  He  made  an  excellent  recovery.  There 
was  a  leakage  of  urine  about  the  drain  up  to  the 
second  day,  when  it  was  removed,  and  through  the 
sinus  left  by  its  removal,  for  two  or  three  days  more. 
After  that  the  drain  opening  closed,  and  the  boy  left 
the  hospital  with  the  wound  firmly  healed,  having 
gained  markedly  in  wei^it  and  general  condition, 
about  two  and  a  half  weel^  after  the  operation. 

July  12,  1904.  Child  has  made  a  perfect  recovery 
from  operation.  He  still  has  frequent  micturition,  tuts 
tojget  up  once  or  twice  nearly  every  night  to  pass  water. 

There  is  no  tenderness  along  course  of  ureter.  His 
general  condition  is  much  improved,  color  is  better  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  chorea. 

Urine  has  been  examined  at  different  times,  each  time 
there  has  been  the  slightest  possible  trace  of  albumin 
present.  Specific  gravity  from  1,008  to  1,014.  Sedi- 
ment has  always  contained  abundant  calcic  oxalate 
crystals,  small  amount  of  pus  and  uric  acid. 

At  last  examination  a  few  days  ago  there  were  also  a 
few  fine  granular  casts  and  small  round  cells.  Quantity 
ranges  from  900  cc.  to  1,200  cc. 

X-ray  taken  to-day  shows  no  evidence  of  calculi. 

March  1, 1905.  The  patient  is  in  good  condition  with 
no  urinary  symptoms. 

The  excellent  x-ray  plates  were  taken  at  the  Boston 
CSty  Hospital  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Wlliams. 


Gift  to  Columbia  Medical  School.  —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  trugtees  of  Columbia  Univereity 
held  June  5,  among  other  gifts  was  annoimced 
one  of  $20,000  from  H.  W.  Carpentier,  to  be  added 
to  the  principal  of  the  R.  S.  Carpentier  Fund  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  University. 


Htpcttg  of  Jbntittitg, 

ABSTRACT  REPORT  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PHY- 
SICIANS.   • 

Held  in  WAsraNGTON,  D.  C,  May  16  and  17,  1905. 

president's  address. 

E.  L.  Trudeau,  Saranac  Lake,  expressed  hi^  great 
appreciation  of  the  honor  that  had  been  conferred  upon 
him  and  said  that  the  Association  had  more  than  ful- 
filled its  destiny  along  the  lines  laid  down  from  the  be- 
ginning, its  object  having  been  the  consideration  of 
scientific  subjects  and  original  research  and  observa- 
tion. All  the  subjects  pertaining  to  the  advancement 
of  medical  science  had  been  discussed  at  ita  meetinp, 
and  their  practical  value  passed  upon  for  the  ben^t 
of  the  clinician.  He  referred  to  the  increase  in  the 
active  membership  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Speaking  of  the  loss  of  Dr.  William  Oder,  who  will  take 
the  chair  of  medicine  as  Regius  Professor  at  Oxford, 
Dr.  Trudeau  dilated  upon  the  great  benefit  the  asso- 
ciation had  derived  from  his  membership  in  it.  He  also 
referred  to  the  calling  abroad  of  Dr.  Cushny. 

ON  THE  FEAR  OF  CATS  AND  ON  THE  POWER  OF  CERTAIN 
PERSONS  TO  DETECT  THEIR  PRESENCE  WBBS  THE 
ANIMAL  IS  UNSEEN  AND  UNHEARD. 

8.  Weir  Mitchell,  Philadelphia:  The  writer  pre- 
sented an  accumulation  of  evidence  received  through 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world  on  the  susceptibility 
of  certain  persons,  both  male  and  female,  to  the  feline 
presence.  A  whole  train  of  symptoms  was  produced 
in  some  individuals  by  the  presence  of  cats,  the  e^mp- 
toms  ranging  from  nausea  to  blindness.  Many  referred 
their  sensations  to  fri^t  in  childhood;  about  one 
fourth  of  them  spoke  of  it  as  a  family  peculiarity.  In 
some  case?  the  odor  of  the  animal  announces  its  pres- 
ence. In  others  the  olfactory  organs  are  the  parts 
through  which  the  fear  is  suggested,  but  without  recog- 
nition of  any  sense  of  odor  as  the  cause.  Some  were 
subjected  to  emotional  disturbances  by  the  presence 
of  a  cat  without  any  affection  of  the  olfactory  sense. 

INTRAPLEURAL  LIPOMA;    PERICARDIAL  EXPLORATION. 

R.  H.  FiTZ,  Boston:  The  author  said  that  intra- 
pleival  lipomata  may  grow  from  the  subpoitoneal, 
subpleural  and  mediastinal  fat  tissue  and  project  into 
the  pleural  cavity  from  the  diaphragm,  costal  wall  or 
from  the  mediastinum.  That  diaphragmatic  lipwma 
is  a  rare  anatomical  curioaty,  only  two  cases  having 
been  reported,  and  is  of  no  cUnical  significance.  The 
costal  subpleur^  lipoma  may  penetrate  the  wall  of 
the  chest  and  appear  as  an  external  tumor  connected 
by  a  stalk  wi^  the  internal  growth.  Tluree  such 
tumors  have  been  operated  upon  with  two  deatibs. 
The  mediastinal  type  also  may  penetrate  the  thoradc 
wall  and  grow  from  the  surface  of  the  cheat,  three  cases 
having  been  reported  and  were  operated  upon  with  a 
fatal  result  in  all.  The  writer  added  a  case  of  pedun- 
culated intrapleural  lipoma  of  mediastinal  ori^n  to  the 
series  and  suggested  its  significance  in  tiie  d^erential 
diagnosis  of  pericardial  and  pleural  exudataons.  He 
considered  its  presence  explanatory  of  a  failure  to 
obtain  pus  in  purulent  pericarditis.  The  cajse  reported 
occurred  in  a  patient  who  had  an  attack  of  lobar 
pneumonia.  There  was  delayed  resolution  and  agns 
suggestive  of  pericarditis.  It  was  thought  that  thoe 
was  effusion,  and  punctures  were  made  in  the  fourth  ajui 
^th  interspaces,  but  no  fluid  appeared.  On  aspira- 
tion no  pus  was  obtained.  There  was  some  fatty  tissue 
adherent  to  the  needle  suggesting  the  possibility  of  a 
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new  growth.  A  puncture  was  then  made  in  the  ri(^t 
xiphocostal  angle  and  pus  withdrawn.  At  autopsy 
there  was  grey  hepitization  of  the  left  upper  lobe,  pur- 
ulent pericarditis  and  this  lipoma  arising  from  the 
mediastinum.  This  explained  the  absence  of  the  usual 
signs  of  pericarditis.  The  possibility  of  diagnosing 
these  tumors  by  the  presence  of  fat  on  the  ne^e  was 
suggested.  The  writer  had  punctured  in  the  xipho- 
costal  an^e  in  two  cases  without  untoward  results  and 
other  cases  had  been  reported.  It  seemed  desirable  to 
use  this  route  when  fluid  was  not  obtained  by  puncture 
elsewhere.  If  dr^nage  was  desirable  the  puncture 
might  be  followed  by  incision  and  the  insertion  of  a 
finger  for  exploration. 

DISCUSSION. 

Jamsb  Ewinq,  New  York,  demonstrated  the  patho- 
logical findings  in  the  tumor,  which  consisted  of  five 
lobules  united  by  connective  tissue.  It  was  joined  to 
the  mediastinal  tissue  over  the  pericardium  and  partly 
surrounded  the  aorta.  It  extended  up  in  the  neck 
around  the  trachea.  There  was  moderate  compres- 
sion of  the  lung  and  the  heart  muscle  was  flabby. 

WiuJAM  Obler,  Baltimore,  agreed  with  the  writer 
that  when  pericardial  invasion  occurred  punctiu-e  in 
the  right  xiphocostal  angle  was  the  proper  procedure. 
He  had  so  done  on  several  occasions;  one,  a  case  of 
tuberculous  pericarditis,  which  had  already  been  tapped 
in  several  places.  He  had  noticed  the  results  of  punc- 
ture at  this  point  on  bodies  coming  to  post-mortem,  as 
to  the  danger  of  wounding  the  liver,  diaphragm,  etc., 
and  found  that  these  organs  were  not  involved.  The 
liver  is  depressed  and  out  of  the  way  when  there  is  much 
exudate.  He  thought  that  often  patients  were  allowed 
to  die  from  large  pericardial  exudates  who  might  be 
saved.  In  looking  over  some  records  recently  he  had 
noticed  four  or  five  instances  in  which  this  procedure 
should  have  been  employed.  He  advocated  the  more 
frequent  use  of  the  small  hypodermic  needle  for  explo- 
ration in  doubtful  cases. 

Frank  H.  Williams,  Boston,  questioned  if  there  was 
any  rule  that  was  applicable  to  all  cases,  and  thought 
that  a  pleuroscopic  examination  should  be  carefiSly 
made. 

F.  FoRSCHHKiMEH,  Cincinnati,  did  not  feel  so  enthu- 
siastic about  the  use  of  the  needle  for  exploration, 
especially  in  children. 

G.  L.  Peabodt,  New  York,  said  that  pneiunonia 
differed  in  type  in  different  years  and  referred  to  a 
patient  with  a  mass  of  fibrinous  exudate  so  thick 
it  could  not  be  detected  by  a  needle  and  could  not  have 
been  removed  at  operation.  He  believed  a  safer  rule 
for  tapping  was  to  wait  untU  there  should  be  impair- 
ment of  cardiac  function  and  that  it  was  not  wise  to 
tap  for  diagnosis  or  as  a  routine  practice  in  pneumonia. 

T.  M.  RoTCH,  Boston,  thought  we  could  tap  with 
perfect  success  in  children,  and  that  the  fifth  inter- 
space was  the  place  of  election  for  tapping. 

R.  H.  FiTZ,  Boston,  in  closing  said  if  the  xipho- 
costal puncture  were  used  and  no  fluid  obtained,  punc- 
ture could  be  followed  by  incision,  and  in  this  way 
exudate  reached  which  otherwise  could  not  be  gotten 
at  because  of  its  position  behind  the  heart. 

RHYTHMIC  lateral  DISPLACEMENT  OF  THE  HEART  AS 
A  SIGN  OF  UNILATERAL  PLEURITIC  EXUDATE. 

Charles  Lyman  Greene,  St.  Paul :  The  essa3d8t  had, 
in  1902,  called  attention  to  this  theretofore  unobserved 
sign  of  unilateral  pleuritic  exudate,  consisting  of  a 
rhythmic  lateral  displacement  of  the  heart,  synchronous 
with  respiration.  Observation  during  the  past  three 
years  had  confirmed  the  ori^nal  observations  and 
shown  that  the  sign  was  of  vtSue  in  differential  diag- 


nosis. A  number  of  cases  were  quoted  in  sup|>ort  of 
this  view,  a  large  number  representine  other  conditions 
having  failed  to  show  rhythmic  lateral  displacement.  It 
was  absent  in  subdiaphragmatic  abscess,  malignant  dis- 
ease of  the  lung  and  pleura  and  in  pneumothorax.  The 
sign  is  best  observed  by  the  fluorosoope  or  by  auscul- 
tatory percussion.  The  degree  of  effusion  markedly 
influences  the  movement,  trifling  effusion  failing  to 
show  it,  massive  effusion  being  accompanied  by  a  min- 
imum of  rhythmic  displacement.  The  sign  sometimes 
obtained  by  inspection,  but  such  observation  subject 
to  error.  More  easily  recognized  in  right  than  in  left- 
sided  effusion.  Deep  respiration  is  necessary  and  may 
require  the  exhibition  of  morphine  for  the  relief  of  the 
attendant  pain.  The  author  doubts  the  statement, 
generally  accepted,  that  in  certain  cases  of  effusions  the 
diaphragm  is  rendered  immovable  or  bulges  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  no  such  condition  having  been  ob- 
served. He  also  takes  issue  with  the  statement  that 
the  extent  of  cardiac  displacement  in  liquid  effusion 
cannot  be  accurately  determined  without  the  use  of 
the  fluoroscope,  auscultatory  percussion  in  cases  of  dis- 
placement to  the  left  and  sunplc  percussion  having 
yielded  outlines  corresponding  accurately  to  fluoro- 
scope findings.  The  writer  concludes:  (o)  a  rhythmic 
lateral  movement  of  the  heart  occurs  in  unilateral 
liquid  pleural  effusions.  (6)  Such  movement  is  most 
marked  in  medium-si^ed  effusions,  (c)  The  heart 
approaches  the  affected  side  in  inspiration  and  moves 
outward  in  expiration,  (d)  The  extent  of  movement 
is  variable,  but  often  amounts  to  two  inches,  (e)  That 
it  may  be  measured  by  fluoroscopic  examination,  aus- 
cultatory percussion,  or,  in  the  case  of  right-sided  effu- 
sions, by  simple  deep  percussion  of  the  free  cardiac 
border,  or,  in  some  instances,  by  mere  inspection  of  the 
apex  beat.  (/)  Deep  breathing  and  especially  forced 
expiration  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  maneuvre, 
and,  to  obtain  this,  morphine  must  sometimes  be  ad- 
ministered, (jf)  Marked  rhythmic  lateral  movement 
has  not  been  found  in  pneumonia,  tuberculous  infil- 
trations of  the  lung,  malignant  disease  of  the  pleura  or 
lung,  or  in  sub-diaphragmatic  abscess. 

gonorrheal  SEPTICEMIA  AND  ENDOCARDITIS. 

W.  S.  Thayer,  Baltimore:  The  writer  considered  in 
detail  several  cases  of  gonorrheal  septicemia  and  ulcera- 
tive endocarditis  that  had  occurred  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  and  one  instance  of  general  gonor- 
rheal septicemia  associated  with  arthritis  without  other 
apparent  complications.  There  was  continued  fever, 
simulating  in  some  respects  typhoid  fever,  of  over  two 
months'  duration  with  complete  recovery.  Gonococci 
were  obtained  in  pure  culture  from  the  circulating 
blood.  He  said  that  acute  urethritis  was  not  so  infre- 
quently followed  by  endocarditis.  The  main  points 
of  interest  were  that  a  mild  continued  fever  may  be  a 
gonorrheal  septicemia  in  the  absence  of  other  compli- 
cations, and  that  gonorrheal  septicemia  may  run  a 
course  closely  simulating  typhoid  fever. 

DISCUSSION. 

William  Osler,  Baltimore,  said  that  in  addition  to 
cases  of  mild  gonorrheal  septicemia,  such  as  Dr.  Thayer 
had  spoken  of,  and  which  are  difficult  to  differentiate 
from  typhoid  fever,  there  was  also  an  acute  fulminant 
septicemia  which  might  sometimes  be  mistaken  for 
t3rphoid  fever.  He  had  had  one  such  case,  the  patient 
dying  within  a  week. 

FEVER  IN  CHRONIC  ENDOCARDITIS. 

J.  S.  Tbachbr,  New  York:  The  paper  consisted  in  an 
analysis  of  one  tiiousand  cases  of  chronic  endocarditis, 
with  reference  to  the  presence  of  fever  and  the  causes 
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and  significance  thereof,  with  especial  attention  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  explanation  of  the  pyrexia  is 
not  easy,  and  to  the  subsequent  course  of  each  case. 
The  hospital  list  of  histories  consisted  of  1,093,  of  which 
901  cases  had  been  carefully  studied.  They  were 
divided  into  three  groups  according  to  the  height  of 
temperature,  those  showing  a  maximiun  of  100,  101.5 
and  103.  Tlie  first  group  consisted  of  306  eases.  Of 
the  remaining  585  cases  complications,  as  articular 
troubles,  petechial  or  hemorrhagic  eruptions,  ruled  out 
294,  leaving  291  with  temperature  above  100  with  no 
explanation  of  the  pyrexia.  Autopsy  on  the  petechial 
cases  showed  that  they  were  not  associated  with  ulcera^ 
tive  endocarditis.  Of  the  cases  with  hemorrhagic 
eruptions,  however,  18  proved  fatal.  As  to  cases  with 
frank  signs  of  complication,  which  might  of  themselves 
cause  elevation  of  temperature,  the  most  frequent  com- 
plications were,  pleurisy,  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
typhoid  fever,  malarial  fever  and  a  nimiber  in  which 
mmor  operations  could  have  accounted  for  the  fever. 
Comparison  between  the  febrile  and  afebrile  cases 
showed  that  in  the  two  groups  the  percentage  of  cases 
with  previous  history  of  arthritis  did  not  materially 
differ.  The  kidney  condition  was  also  about  the  same 
in  the  two  classes.  Ab  to  mortality  the  rheumatic 
cases  with  fever  had  a  lower  death-rate  than  the  afe- 
brile. As  to  the  form  of  lesion  compared  with  the 
clinical  picture,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  those 
with  vegetations  were  more  apt  to  be  febrile  cases  and 
more  fatal.  There  were  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A 
number  of  autopsies  upon  cases  that  showed  no  fever 
revealed  large  vegetations  and  ulcerations.  There  were 
foiu"  called  malignant  endocarditis  that  showed  only 
slight  v^etations  on  the  valves. 

DISCTTBSION. 

A.  0.  J.  Kklly,  Philadelphia,  waa  of  tMe  opinion 
that  the  explanation  of  the  cases  with  no  apparent  cause 
for  the  pyrexia  was  that  the  endocarditis  was  a  septi- 
cemia without  necessarily  heart  lesions;  that  whether 
there  were  lesions  or  not  the  conditions  might  be  the 
same.  The  severity  of  the  heart  lesions  was  no  criterion 
of  the  condition  at  all. 

A.  Jacobi,  New  York,  said  that  when  the  vegeta^ 
tions  were  on  the  insertions  of  the  valves  there  was 
generally  no  fever.  He  thought  that  in  many  cases  the 
diagnosis  of  endocarditis  was  made  because  of  the  sys- 
tolic murmur  merely  when  they  were  in  reality  cases 
of  myocarditis.  These  get  better  for  a  while  but  the 
murmur  does  not  disappear  and  is  broi^t  out  on 
slight  exertion.  They  were  best  diagnosticated  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  enlargement  or  hjrpertrophy. 

James  Tyson,  Philadelphia,  had  at  present  under 
observation  a  girl  of  twenty-five  with  endocarditis  and 
a  subnormal  temperature.  In  this  case  there  was  a 
sudden  appearance  of  an  eruption,  confined  to  the  legs, 
and  especially  invited  by  the  upright  position. 

ViCTOB  Vaughn,  Ann  Arbor,  said  that  ail  bacterial 
poisons  lower  the  temperature;  that  was  one  of  the 
clinical  signs  for  distinguishing  between  diphtheria  and 
tonsillitis ;  if  the  temperature  was  104-105  the  disease 
was  apt  to  be  tonsillitis  rather  than  diphtheria;  if 
100-101  then  chances  were  in  favor  of  diphtheria. 
The  lower  the  temperature  in  diphtheria  the  greater 
the  danger.  Cases  of  sub-normal  temperature  always 
die.  The  low  temperature  depends  upon  the  rapidiUr 
with  which  the  bacterial  poison  is  liberated,  fife 
thought,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  in 
the  cases  where  temperature  did  not  go  above  100  the 
death-rate  was  high. 

William  Osleb,  Baltimore,  thought  that  the  recur- 
ring fever  in  chronic  endocarditis  was  often  due  to  the 
little  vegetations  so  common  on  the  old  sclerotic  valves. 


He  spoke  of  the  case  of  a  man  under  his  observation  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  who  had  a  number  of  severe 
attacks  of  fever  in  connection  with  his  mitral  endo- 
carditis which  on  one  occasion  reached  105°.  He  called 
attention  to  a  form  of  chronic  fever  associated  with 
chronic  vegetative  endocarditis  —  fever  alone,  with 
nothing  else;  gradually  the  signs  of  endocarditis  occur- 
ring and  going  on  to  fatal  termination*  He  exhibited 
a  year's  temperature  record  in  which  the  patient  showed 
a  temperature  every  day,  with  only  this  fever  and  the 
mitral  murmur,  the  patient  dying  of  chronic  vc^tative 
endocarditis.  Had  had  a  series  of  such  cases,  in  which 
the  fever  dominated  the  whole  picture.  These  mi^t 
at  first  be  taken  for  malarial  cases. 

F.  P.  KiNNiCTJTT,  New  York,  had  had  in  the  past 
year  two  or  three  cases  giving  the  same  symptoms  as 
those  described  by  Dr.  Osier,  fever  and  nothing  dse 
except  the  slight  mitral  murmur;  one  case  lasting  five 
and  another  seven  months;  then  the  fever  ceased  and 
thou^  the  murmur  persists  the  patients  are  in  excel- 
lent health. 

iTo  b*  amtiiHud.) 


fUttttt  literature* 

The  Practical  Medicine  Series  of  Year  Books. 
Volume  X,  September.  Skin  and  Venereal 
Diseases.  By  William  L.  Bauh,  M.D.  Nervous 
and  Mental  Diseases.  By  Hctgh  T.  Patrick, 
M.D.  With  the  collaboration  of  Charles  L. 
Mnc,  A.M.,  M.D.  12mo,  pp.  234.  With  27 
illustrations.  Chicago:  The  Year  Book  Pub- 
lishers.   1904. 

The  successive  volumes  of  this  series  of  year 
books,  giving  a  review  of  the  literature  in  the 
several  departments  of  medicine,  have  estab- 
lished their  value  for  the  general  practitioner, 
for  whom  an  annual  review  is  usually  sufficient. 
The  present  volume  is  of  decided  merit,  and  in 
the  section  on  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  in 
particular.  Dr.  Patrick,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
has  not  only  selected  his  articles  with  sotmd 
judgment,  but  has  added  many  excellent  brief 
comments  as  the  editor. 

Recurrent  Effusion  into  the  Knee-Joint  after 
Injtury  tmth  Especial  Reference  to  Intenud 
Derangement  Commonly  Called  Slipped  Car- 
tilage. An  analysis  of  750  cases.  A  clinical 
lecture  delivered  at  St.  George's  Hospital. 
By  Sir  William  Bennett,  K.C.V.O.,  F.R.C.S.. 
Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital, 
Surgeon  to  King  Edward  VII  Hospital,  et<. 
With  11  illustrations.  Reprinted,  after  re- 
vision, from  the  Lancet.  All  rights  re- 
served. 39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  New 
York  and  Bombay:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company.     1905. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  additional  illustrations, 
from  a  lecture  that  appeared  in  the  Lancet  of 
January  7,  1905.  The  lecture  attracted  our 
attention  when  it  was  first  published  and  we  are 
glad  that  it  has  been  placed  in  this  more  per- 
manent form.  An  analysis  of  750  cases  is  of  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  the  lecture  will  be 
turned  to  by  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the 
subject  of  effusion  in  the  knee-joint. 
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A  POSSIBLE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PATENT 
MEDICINE  QUESTION. 

Throughout  the  country,  especially  where 
the  gale  of  intoxicating  beverages  is  prohibited, 
the  patent  medicine  evil  has  increased  so  exten- 
sively within  recent  years  as   to  cause  grave 
apprehension,  and  as  a  result  many  of  the  State 
legislatures  have  repeatedly  been  petitioned  by 
individuals  and  associations  to  enact  laws  requir- 
ing each  bottle  or  package  to  bear  a  label  on  which 
the  formula  shall  be  set  forth.    In  but  one  state 
has  even  a  small  measure  of  success  been  attained; 
in  the  others,  the  movement  has  almost  invari- 
ably ended  in  the  committee-room  in  ignominious 
ffulure;   and  where  a  bill  has  been  reported,  it 
has  promptly  been  killed.     During  the  recent 
session    of    the    Massachusetts    legislature,    no 
fewer  than  six  bills  were  offered,  and  but  one,  a 
bill  requiring  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  alco- 
hol present,  emerged  from  the  committee-room 
and  passed  the  House,  only  to  be  killed  in  the 
Senate  without  a  vote  in  its  favor.    To  most 
persons,  unaware  of  the  great  influence  exerted  by 
the  manufacturers,  this  result  must  appear  inex- 
plicable;  but  one  of  the  reasons  is  very  simple. 
The  amount  annually  expended  in  advertising 
these  nostrums  in  the  newspapers  is  said  to  be 
several  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  advertising 
contracts  of  most  of  the  companies  interested 
contain  a  clause  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  event 
of  any  restrictive  national  or  state  l^slation,  the 
contract  shall  terminate.    Thus ,  through  financial 
interest,  every  newspaper  employed  as  an  adver- 
tising medium  becomes  an  opponent  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  public  good.      The  outlook  for 
improvement  and  advance  is  dark,  but  the  action 


of  one  of  our  largest  manufacturing  companies 
sends  forth  a  ray  of  light  which'leads  to  the  hope 
that  reform  within  the  ranks  of  those  against 
whom  the  fight  is  waged  may  lead  to  a  solution 
of  the  whole  question.  After  the  defeat  of  all 
of  the  bills  presented,  this  company  took  the 
commendable  position  that  it  would  do  volun- 
tarily what  the  legislature  had  vtunly  been  urged 
to  compel:  it  published  its  formulas  and,  depend- 
ing upon  the  value  of  its  established  reputation 
with  the  public,  announced  that  anybody  was 
welcome  to  use  them  and  to  compete  with  it  in 
the  public  market.  It  has  asserted,  and  with  a 
certain  measure  of  right,  that  its  preparations, 
being  no  longer  secret,  may  properly  be  prescribed 
by  the  profession,  provided  the  formulas  are  such 
as  to  meet  the  indications  for  treatment  of  partic- 
ular cases.  Disregarding  the  objectionable  fact 
that  the  public  is  encouraged  to  practice  self- 
treatment  wthout  adequate  knowledge  of  its 
appropriateness  and  whether  any  medicine  what- 
ever is  needed,  it  must  be  conceded  that  there 
can  be  nothing  unethical  in  the  prescription  by  a 
physician  of  a  proprietary  preparation  of,  for 
example,  potassium  iodide,  compounded  so  as 
to  be  palatable  and  as  efficient  for  his  purpose 
as  any  mixture  of  the  same  for  which  he  himself 
can  write.  Indeed,  many  proprietary  prepara- 
tions of  recognized  drugs,  not,  however,  adver- 
tised in  the  lay  press,  are  prescribed  by  the  most 
ethical  of  practitioners  (the  constituent  parta 
being  no  secret),  because  of  the  excellence  of 
manufacture. 

The  action  of  the  company  under  consideration 
is  certainly  commendable.  May  recognition  of 
this  fact  not  lead  to  good  results?  May  other 
manufacturers  of  preparations  based  on  legiti- 
mate prescriptions  not  be  led  to  follow  the 
example,  and,  breaking  away  from  the  combina- 
tion that  opposes  legislation,  combine  with  the 
forces  which  ask  it,  and  thus  eventually  force  to 
the  wall  the  makers  and  venders  of  wholly  quack 
preparations,  such  as  cures  for  the  morphine 
habit  and  substitutes  for  cocktails  and  other 
alcoholic  beverages?  The  question  is  a  serious 
one  and  worthy  of  sober  consideration. 


THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE. 
The  history  of  medicine  in  the  past,  and  for  a 
long  period,  enjoyed  every  favor  to  which  it  is  so 
justly  entitled.  In  point  of  fact  all  the  greatest 
physicians  of  past  times  occupied  themselves 
considerably  with  the  history  of  their  profession 
and  published  the  results  of  their  researches. 
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giving  to  the  medical  world  extremely  interesting 
works,  which  unfortunately  are  little  read  by 
physicians  and  students  of  the  present  time.  The 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Montpellier  had  a  chair  of 
the  history  of  medicine,  which  unfortunately  has 
been  abolished.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
Paris  founded  its  professorship  of  medical  history 
at  the  time  that  the  schools  were  founded  in  the 
year  III.  This  chair  was  preserved  under  the  new 
organization  in  the  year  XI  and  was  for  a  long 
time  held  by  men  of  great  reputation.  At  the 
present  time  this  chair  is  filled  by  the  eminent 
professor  Dejerine,  who  succeeded  Laboulb^ne 
and  Brissaud.  Various  incidents  show  that  in 
Germany  more  and  more  interest  has  been  taken 
in  the  history  of  medicine  during  the  last  decade, 
and  the  German  Government  has  adopted  the 
project  of  a  law  proposing  a  reoi^anization  of 
the  examinations  which  future  physicians  will 
be  obliged  to  undergo.  This  project  states  that 
hereafter  the  preliminary  examination  (Staats- 
examen)  will  attach  more  importance  to  special- 
ties, such  as  legal  medicine  and  the  history  of 
medicine.  In  adopting  this  rule  the  German 
government  has  been  obliged  to  create  a  profes- 
sorship for  the  history  of  medicine  and  medical 
geography  in  all  the  universities  throughout  the 
Empire. 

In  reality  the  study  of  these  two  branches  offers 
numerous  advantages  to  physicians,  and  the  least 
of  these  should  be  sufficient  to  restore  a  study 
which  has  been  so  unjustly  neglected  of  recent 
years.  In  the  inaugural  discourse  to  the  course  of 
medical  history  at  the  Military  Medical  Academy 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Professor  Skoritachenko-Am- 
bodik  has  remarked:  "  The  historical  method  is 
a  supplement  absolutely  necessary  to  that  of 
observation  and  experimentation.  By  following 
a  certain  phenomenon  from  century  to  century,  by 
witnessing  its  various  changes  under  the  domina- 
tion of  various  conditions,  we  form  a  compara- 
tive manner  of  observing,  supplementary  to  the 
knowledge  founded  on  the  study  by  experiments 
and  observation.  Besides  this,  it  is  history  which 
keeps  us  in  touch  with  the  consecutive  develop- 
ment of  medicine,  explains  to  us  the  modem 
position,  renders  us  reasoning  participants  in  the 
advancement  of  science,  enlarges  the  sphere  of 
our  ideas,  develops  a  critical  analysis  relative  to 
modem  doctrines  and  contributes  to  retain  the 
dogmas  of  medicine.  By  exposing  predominat- 
ing theories  it  allows  one  to  examine  the  matter 
on  every  side.  All  the  celebrated  representatives 
of  medicine  pass  before  our  eyes,  and  history, 
studying  their  ways  of  thinking  and  of  observa- 


tion, gives  us  the  key  to  the  imderstanding  of  the 
causes  of  the  success  and  non-success  of  medi- 
cine. History  in  no  way  conceals  the  sad  scenes 
of  persecution  of  the  tmth,  and  it  teaches  us  an 
instructive  lesson  for  the  future.  And  lastly, 
history  of  medicine  permits  a  more  exact  under- 
standing of  certain  occurrences  of  civil  history." 

Reference  shoidd  also  be  made  to  a  criticism 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Medical  Jour- 
nal some  little  time  ago  relating  to  the  wdl- 
known  work  of  Dr.  Roswell  Park,  entitled  "  An 
Epitome  of  the  History  of  Medicine."  In  speak- 
ing of  this  work  that  Journal  points  out 
that  the  study  of  medical  history  is  too  greatly 
neglected  by  phjrsicians  and,  with  the  author, 
it  regrets  this  condition  of  affairs  and  goes  on  to 
say  that  with  thdr  fever  for  progress,  professional 
men  of  America  have  less  time  than  physicians 
of  the  old  world  to  go  over  the  road  once  trodden. 
One  should  not  be  astonished  that  in  America 
the  history  of  medicine  has  been  so  neglected,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  does  not  give  rise  to  the 
discovery  of  new  remedies. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  something 
practical  in  the  history  of  medicine,  and  it  is  not 
merely  by  chance  that  the  great  masters  of  the 
art,  such  as  Hippocrates  and  Galen  down  to 
Virchow,  Charcot  and  Osier,  ui^e  the  study  of 
medical  history.  Its  advantages  have  without 
doubt  stmck  the  critical  minds  of  several  eminent 
physicians,  because  in  all  countries  a  favorable 
movement  for  the  study  of  this  branch,  so  useful 
to  the  progress  of  medicine,  is  to  be  noted  at  the 
present  time.  The  well-known  publication  Jo- 
nu8  took  the  initiative  in  founding  an  interna- 
tional association  for  the  study  of  medical  history 
and  geography.  On  the  other  hand  La  France 
MMicale,  thanks  to  the  work  of  Professor  Blan- 
chard  and  Dr.  Albert  Prieur,  has  been  successful 
in  forming  an  organization  entitled  "Soci^ti 
Frangaise  d'Histoire  de  la  M6decine,"  and  numer- 
ous distinguished  ph}rsicians  were  eager  in  thdr 
response  to  the  call  for  cooperation.  In  a  circular 
sent  to  various  physicians  announcing  its  foun- 
dation, the  first  paragraph  reads  as  follows:  "  Con- 
sidering that  the  study  of  medical  history  is 
indispensable  for  the  wise  understanding  and 
progress  of  medicine  and  those  sciences  which  it 
includes,  we  have  thought  we  might  contribute 
to  their  development  by  creating,  with  the  aid 
of  all  those  who  share  our  ojMnion,  a  society  of 
medical  history." 

With  such  an  initiative,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
general  current  will  oppose  certain  existing 
tendencies.    Certainly,  a  httle  poetry,   a  little 
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philosophy,  and  a  little  idealism  can  in  no  way 
harm  the  medical  science,  and  may  even  embel- 
lish and  inspire  it. 


MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  concluded 
its  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  meeting  this 
week  with  the  customary  annual  dinner  attended 
by  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  fellows  and  guests. 
The  meeting  this  year  was  noteworthy  in  several 
respects.  It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  set  papers  do  not  meet  with  the  appreciation 
which  is  no  doubt  their  due.  This  is  in  a  measure 
to  be  attributed  to  the  usual  heat  of  the  season 
and  the  fact  that  large  bodies  of  men  usually 
prefer  to  see  rather  than  to  hear.  This  year, 
therefore,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Council- 
man, a  demonstration  of  clinical  and  laboratory 
methods  used  in  medicine  was  substituted  for  a 
part  of  the  literary  program.  About  twenty 
different  departments  of  medical  diagnosis  were 
represented  in  this  demonstration,  including  the 
various  special  subjects.  The  appreciation  of  the 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  visiting  members  of  the  so- 
ciety was  complete.  The  aim  of  those  having  the 
demonstration  in  charge  was  to  show  as  far  as 
possible  recent  progress  in  scientific  method  as 
applied  to  clinical  work.  The  various  sections 
were  all  lai^ely  attended  and  no  doubt  many 
suggestions,  or  at  least  an  added  stimulus  for 
accurate  work  was  carried  away  by  those  prac- 
titioners who  have  not  the  benelBts  of  access  to 
laboratories  and  large  hospitals. 

As  an  introduction  to  this  series  of  demonstra- 
tions. Dr.  Lewellys  F.  Barker  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  addressed  the  society  on  the 
general  subject  of  "  Methods  in  Medicine."  As 
was  to  be  expected.  Dr.  Barker  discussed  the 
matter  from  the  broad  point  of  view  which  it  is 
eminently  desirable  to  impress  on  every  occasion. 
He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the 
close  relationship  between  the  laboratory  and 
practice  and  pointed  out  what  is  too  often  over- 
looked that  the  problems  of  the  laboratory  and 
the  clinic  are  essentially  the  same,  and  that  each 
must  be  regarded  as  a  stimulus  to  the  work  of 
the  other.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  old  and  wholly  unjustified  antag- 
onism between  so-called  scientific  and  practical 
medicine  will  be  laid  aside  and  the  true  relation- 
ships of  these  branches  of  medical  research  be 
recognized.  Dr.  Barker's  address  should  help 
in  this  good  work. 

The  Shattuck  Lecture  was  this  year  given  by 


Russell  H.  Chittenden,  Ph.D.,  of  New  Haven,  on 
the  subject,  "  Some  Problems  of  Intermediary 
Metabolism."  Dr.  Chittenden  attracted  a  large 
number  of  hearers  who  listened  to  a  discourse 
illustrating  the  difficulty  of  some  of  the  medical 
problems  which  lie  immediately  before  us.  It 
was  a  peculiarly  happy  choice  that  Dr.  Chitten- 
den should  have  been  selected  for  this  lectureship, 
since  he  exemplifies  the  type  of  investigation 
which  no  doubt  for  many  years  to  come  will  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  many  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  medical  profession.  The  annual  address 
was  given  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Drew  of  the  Bridge- 
water  State  Farm,  and  drew  attention  to  certain 
facts  of  much  importance  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Dr.  Drew's  address  was  followed  by  the 
annual  dinner,  which,  as  we  have  indicated,  was 
attended  by  a  larger  number  than  ever  before. 

.  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot,  President  of  the  Society, 
in  his  introductory  remarks,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  dinner,  laid  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  pio- 
neer work  and  of  pushing  the  "  forward  men 
still  further  forward."  Lieut.-Gov.  Curtis 
Guild  was  the  first  speaker.  After  referring  in  a 
humorous  manner  to  the  difficulties  of  his  posi- 
tion in  his  capacity  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  he 
spoke  eloquently  of  the  great  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  this  state  in  many  methods  of  medi- 
cal treatment,  referring  to  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  and  particularly  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Fernald's 
work  in  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  whom  he 
characterized  as  "  first  among  the  foremost  in 
his  line."  Finally  he  insisted  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  good  citizenship  among  physicians, 
and  spoke  with  a  certMn  measure  of  reproach 
of  the  fact  that  of  four  thousand  voters  in  the 
residence  part  of  Boston,  many  of  them  physicians, 
but  one  thousand  exercised  their  right  of  suffrage 
at  a  recent  election.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  of 
Emmanuel  Church  qpoke  of  the  work  undertaken 
by  his  parish  in  caring  for  tuberculous  families, 
and  in  attempting  to  do  its  share  in  the  eradica- 
tion 9f  the  disease.  He  begged  for  further  co- 
operation among  physicians  and  drew  a  picture  of 
the  "  perfect  physician  "  in  a  manner  which  appar- 
ently met  with  no  dissent  among  his  listeners. 
Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  of  the  Suffolk  Bar  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  lack  of  interest  which  the  medical 
profession  showed  in  politics.  He  insisted  that 
if  the  reforms  for  which  we  are  clamoring  in  the 
way  of  further  accommodation  for  tuberculosis 
and  similar  matters  are  to  be  effected,  it  must  be 
through  the  political  influence  of  physicians.  He 
urged  in  conclusion  that  physicians  take  steps  to 
procure  for  themselves  the  political  recognition 
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which  the  character  of  their  work  in  the  commu- 
nity demands. 

Except  for  the  heat  which  was  unavoidable 
and  the  somewhat  undue  length  of  certain  of  the 
after-dinner  speeches,  there  was  nothing  to  mar 
the  success  of  this  last  meeting  of  the  society.  It 
will  pass  into  history  as  in  some  respects  the  most 
successful  yet  held  in  exciting  the  interest  of  the 
members. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 
A  JouBNAL  OP  Surgery,  Gynecology,  and 
Obstetrics.  —  A  new  Journal  of  Surgery,  Gyne- 
cology and  Obstetrics  will  be  published  in  Chicago, 
the  first  issue  appearing  about  July  1. 

Fellowship  fob  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege. —  It  is  announced  that  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen 
has  given  $5,000  to  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
as  a  memorial  to  his  wife,  to  be  known  as  the 
Corinna  Borden  Keen  Research  Fellowship. 
Accumulated  interest  when  it  reaches  $500  is  to 
be  used  by  a  selected  graduate  of  the  college  for 
the  prosecution  of  original  research,  approved  by 
the  faculty. 

Officers  of  the  American  IiAbyngoix)gical 
Rhinologioal  and  Otological  Society.  —  At 
the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Laryngological,  Rhinological  and  Otological  So- 
ciety, held  in  Boston,  Mass. ,  June  5, 6  and  7, 1905, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Dr.  James  E.  Logan  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Hal- 
sted  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  William  L.  Ballenger 
of  Chicago,  111.,  Dr.  H.  Bert  Ellis  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  Dr.  Henry  L.  Myers  of  Norfolk,  Va.;  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  Wendell  C.  Phillips  of  New  York; 
Treasurer,  Dr.  Ewing  W.  Day  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
Council,  Dr.  Frederic  C.  Cobb  of  Boston,  Mass., 
Dr.  James  F.  McKemon  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
H.  W.  Loeb  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

boston  and  new  england. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases  in  Boston.  — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon,  June  14, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  20,  scarlatina  14,  typhoid  fever  14, 
measles  30,  tuberculosis  33,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  of  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  June  14,  1905,  was  17.58. 

Boston  Mortality  Statistics.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  June  10,  1905, 
was  188,  against  164  the  corresponding  week  of 


last  year,  showing  a  increase  of  24  deaths,  and 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  15.96.  Of 
this  number  95  were  males  and  93  were  females; 
180  were  white  and  8  colored;  117  were  bom  in 
the  United  States,  66  in  foreign  countries,  and  5 
unknown;  36  were  of  American  parentage,  121 
of  foreign  parentage,  fuid  31  unknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  follows:  Diphtheria, 
22  cases  and  2  deaths;  scarlatina,  27  cases  and  1 
death;  typhoid  fever,  12  cases  and  no  deaths; 
measles,  17  cases  and  1  death;  tuberculosis,  46 
cases  and  27  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases  and  no 
deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were  19, 
whooping  cough  1,  heart  disease  23,  bronchitis 
4,  and  marasmus  2.  There  were  9  deaths 
from  violent  causes.  The  number  of  children 
who  died  under  one  year  was  17;  the  number 
under  five  years,  27.  The  number  of  persons 
who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  51.  The 
deaths  in  public  institutions  were  69. 

Cases  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  reported  for 
the  week  were  7,  the  deaths,  5. 

Graduation  op  Nurses,  Long  Island  Hos- 
pital, Boston  Harbor.  —  A  class  of  seventeen 
nurses  was  graduated  from  the  Long  Island  Hos- 
pital Training  School  on  June  10.  This  training 
school  is  now  definitely  established  and  is  pro- 
ducing nurses  who  are  taking  a  high  place  in  their 
calling. 

Cancer  Research.  —  Dr.  E.  E.  Tyzzer  of  the 
Pathological  Department  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Har- 
vard Cancer  Commission  in  place  of  Dr.  E.  H. 
Nichols  who  has  resigned  the  portion  which  he 
has  ably  filled  since  the  foundation  of  the  com- 
misfflon. 

Summer  Dentistry  Clinics.  —  The  Harvard 
Dental  School  will  conduct  free  clinics  during 
the  summer  in  all  departments  of  dentistry  with 
the  exception  of  orthodontia.  The  need  of  this 
charity  is  manifest,  and  no  doubt  the  example 
set  by  the  Harvard  Dental  School  will  be  followed 
in  other  cities. 

Appointment  op  Dr.  August  Hoch.  —  Dr. 
August  Hoch,  for  twelve  years  connected  with 
the  McLean  Hospital  at  Waverley,  Mass.,  has  been 
appointed  a  successor  to  Dr.  C.  E.  Atwood  at 
Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Atwood  has  resigned 
his  position  to  prosecute  his.  studies  abroad.  Dr. 
Hoch  becomes  the  first  assbtant  physician  and 
no  doubt  will  continue  his  most  valuable  studies 
begun  at  the  McLean  Hospital. 
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NBW  TOBK. 

Yellow  Fevek  from  Colon.  —  On  the  arrival 
at  quarantine  on  June  7  of  the  steamer  Segu- 
ranca,  from  Colon,  one  of  the  paseengers,  Frank 
O'Leary,  aged  twenty-eight,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
wae  found  to  be  ill,  with  what  proved  to  be  yellow 
fever,  and  on  June  9  he  died  of  the  disease  in  the 
hospital  on  Swinburne  Island. 

Low  Death-rate.  —  A  low  record  in  the 
death-rate  was  reached  in  the  week  ending  June  3, 
when  the  rate  was  16.11,  or  .62  below  the  previous 
best  record,  in  one  of  the  weeks  of  May,  1900. 
For  the  corresponding  week  in  1904  the  death-rate 
was  17.19.  During  the  week  60  deaths  from 
epidemic  cerebrospinal  menin^tis  were  reported, 
as  against  63  in  the  corresponding  week  in  1904. 

State  Hospitals  for  Insane.  —  Governor 
Higgins  has  announced  his  appointments  for  the 
local  boards  of  managers  of  the  various  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  under  the  new  law  re- 
establishing such  boards.  Among  those  ap- 
pointed are  ex-Mayor  Low  for  the  Manhattan 
Hospital  and  ex-Mayor  Schieren  of  Brooklyn  for 
the  Long  Island  Hospital.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cis P.  Kinnicutt  is  also  to  be  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  Manhattan  Hospital. 

State  and  City  Water  Commissioners.  — 
The  members  of  the  new  State  and  Qty  Water 
Commissioners  created  by  the  recent  Le^lature 
have  now  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Mayor,  respectively.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
State  Commission  is  Dr.  E.  J.  Lederle,  who  was 
for  a  number  of  years  chemist  to  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department  and  afterwards  its  presi- 
dent under  the  Low  administration.  The  Com- 
mission has  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  with 
which  to  carry  on  its  work.  Among  its  duties 
will  be  to  make  an  investigation  and  report  to 
the  Legislature,  a»  part  of  its  first  annual  report, 
concerning  the  available  sources  of  water  in  the 
State,  the  present  and  future  needs  of  each  muni- 
cipality, the  present  disposition  of  sewage,  and 
also  the  advisability,  the  time  required  and  the 
probable  expense  incident  to  the  construction 
of  a  state  system  of  water  supply  and  sewage 
disposal.  The  City  Water  Commission  consists 
of  three  members,  at  a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year, 
constituting  a  permanent  local  water  board. 
They  are  required  to  investigate  and  report  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  upon  the 
available  sources  of  water  supply  and,  upon 
the  approval  of  their  plans,  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  enlarging  the  supply  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  city.    In  making  his    ap- 


pointments to  the  Commission,  Mayor  McClellan 
selected  the  men  from  three  lists  of  three  names 
each,  submitted  at  his  request  by  the  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  Brooklyn. 

Guild  of  St.  Barnahas.  —  On  Saturday 
evening,  Jime  10,  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Branch  of  the  St.  Barnabas  Guild  for  Nurses,  a 
society  composed  of  trained  nurses,  was  held  in 
St.  Thomas's  Church.  Bbhop  Cortland  White- 
head of  Pittsburgh  presided,  and  an  address  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Stires,  the  rector 
of  the  parish,  who  has  just  been  elected  Chaplain 
of  the  Branch.  When  residing  in  Chicago,  Dr. 
Stires  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  branch 
of  the  Guild  there  and  was  its  first  Chaplain.  On 
Sunday  the  eleventh,  a  special  service  in  behalf  of 
the  Guild  was  held  in  St.  Thomas's  Church,  when 
Bishop  Thomas  F.  Gailor  of  Tennessee  preached 
the  sermon. 

Prevention  of  Pollution  of  Streams.  — 
Governor  Higgins  has  signed  the  bill  creating  a 
commission,  composed  of  one  member  each  from 
the  cities  of  Yonkers  and  Mount  Vernon  and  the 
town  of  White  Plains,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  two-million-dollar  trunk  sewer 
through  the  valley  of  the  Bronx,  and  emptying 
into  the  Hudson  River,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prevent  the  pollution  of  the  streams  of  West- 
chester County.  This  Bronx  Valley  sewer  is  to 
be  seventeen  miles  long,  and  it  will  be  the  most 
extensive  public  improvement  ever  undertaken 
in  Westchester  County.  It  will  drain  the  entire 
territory  from  White  Plains  to  Mount  Vernon, 
and  from  thence  eastward  to  Yonkers,  taking  in 
the  Seventh  Ward  of  the  city  of  Yonkers.  It  will 
then  pass  under  the  latter  city  by  means  of  a 
tunnel,  and  have  its  outlet  into  the  Hudson  at 
the  lower  boundary  line  of  Yonkers.  The  com- 
mission is  to  be  headed  by  the  mayor  of  Yonkers, 
and  the  bill  stipulates  that  the  whole  work  must 
be  completed  within  three  years. 

Mortality  for  the  Quarter.  —  The  con- 
densed quarterly  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Records 
of  the  Health  Department  for  the  quarter  ending 
December,  1904,  which  has  just  been  issued,  shows 
that  the  number  of  deaths  during  the  three 
months  was  16,935.  Estimating  the  population 
at  3,838,024,  this  gives  a  death-rate  of  17.52  per 
thousand,  as  against  an  average  number  of  15,603 
deaths  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  pre- 
ceding five  years;  which,  on  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  3,540,664,  gives  a  death-rate  of  17.49 
per  thousand.    There  was,  therefore,  an  increase 
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of  0.03  of  a  point  above  the  quinquennial  average. 
In  comparing  the  deaths  in  this  quarter  with 
the  preceding  quinquennial  average  of  the  cor- 
responding quarters,  the  noteworthy  increases  are 
found  to  have  been  among  the  diseases  affecting 
adults  and  old  people,  as  follows:  Influenza,  32; 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  70;  cancer,  108;  apo- 
plexy, 66;  heart  disease,  221;  Bright 's  disease 
and  nephritis,  144;  pneumonia,  445;  deaths  in 
those  over  five  years  of  age,  1,384;  all  ages,  1,332. 
Continuing  the  comparison,  the  following  diseases 
and  ages  show  decreases  as  follows:  Typhoid 
fever,  21;  malarial  fever,  20;  smallpox,  7;  mea- 
sles, 16;  whooping  cough,  37;  diphtheria  and 
crotip,  103;  acute  bronchitis,  83;  under  five 
years  of  age,  52.  Scarlet  fever  showed  an  increase 
of  51  above  the  qmnquennial  average. 


PROPRIETARY  THERAPEUTICS. 
H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,*  considers  that 
the  increasing  use  of  proprietary  drugs  is  exceed- 
ingly detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  medi- 
cine. He  refers  more  particularly  to  nostrums 
or  mixtures  and  not  to  definite  chemical  com- 
pounds which  may  be  the  property  of  some  manu- 
facturing druggist.  While  these  latter  may  not  be 
an  unmixed  blessing,  whatever  objections  he  has 
to  them  arc  based  on  essentially  different  grounds. 
The  great  fundamental  objection  to  nostrums  is 
that  to  all  set  and  unalterable  formulae,  they  must 
necessarily  be  a  misfit  in  the  ever-changing  aspects 
of  disease.  Another  is  their  secret  or  semi-secret 
nature,  and  this  is  all  the  more  dangerous  when 
it  is  masked  by  a  deceptive  show  of  frankness. 
There  is  no  universal  assurance  that  even  the 
alleged  composition  is  the  true  one,  and  some  of 
those  that  publish  a  formula  attempt  to  obscure 
the  real  nature  of  their  mixtures,  by  using  uncom- 
mon names  of  well-known  dnigs  or  including 
some  unfamiliar  ingredient  which  may  be  assumed 
to  have  some  special  virtue.  A  common  defense 
of  these  nostrums  is  that  of  their  value  as  property. 
Wood  asks:  How  have  the  manufacturers  ac- 
quired such  valuable  property  rights?  Have  they 
hired  men  to  be  sick  to  prove  the  virtues  of  their 
compounds,  or  has  the  medical  profession  been 
willing  to  utilize  human  suffering  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nostrum  vender?  The  reasons  why  these 
nostrums  are  so  profitable  to  their  manufacturers 
are.  Wood  thinks,  the  imperfect  therapeutic 
instruction  given  in  our  medical  schooks  and  the 
extremely  lavish  and  often  very  shrewd  adver- 
tising they  receive.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
$600,000  is  expended  annually  in  advertising 
secret  nostrums,  but  Wood  considers  this  far  short 
of  the  true  amount.  These  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  paid,  he  says,  out  of  the  physi- 
cians' pockets  and  their  patients'  lives,  and  yet 
the  medical  profession  is  blind  enough  to  let  the 
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procees  continue  without  complaint.  The  nos- 
trum venders,  he  says,  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
have  obtaineid  control  of  the  reading  columns 
of  two  thirds  of  the  medical  journals  of  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  time,  he  thinks,  to  call  a  halt. 


HOSPITAL  RECORDS  AS  EVIDENCE  IN  COURTS. 

BoBTON,  Mass.,  409  Marlborough  Street, 
June  5,  1905. 
Mr.  EorroR:   There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  in 

regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  bill  known  as  "  A  bill  to 
require  the  keeping  of  records  in  certain  hospitals,"  which 
was  passed  by  the  last  State  legislature,  as  well  as  for 
copies  of  the  same,  that  I  pray  vour  indulgence  for  an 
opportunity  to  answer  them,  whicn  I  will  do  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

Prior  to  May  18,  1904,  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts handed  down  a  dccimon  in  the  Case  of  Cashin 
V.  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  Mass.  Reports,  Vol.  185,  page 
543,  hospital  records  were  admitted  m  the  various  courts 
of  ^e  Commonwealth  as  evidence,  without,  excepting  in 
rare  instances,  compelling  the  attendance  at  court  of  the 
m^ker  of  the  records. 

"  The  books  offered  by  defendant  as  records  of  hoqiitab 
which  were  mentioned  in  the  opinion,  were  books  kept  in 
Uie  Mercy  Hospital  of  Sprin^eld  and  the  Sprii^^eld 
hospital,  m  both  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  treated  after 
he  was  injured." 

The  opinion,  as  far  as  it  refers  to  the  admissibility  of 
hospital  records,  is  as  follows: 

In  the  case  of  the  books  which  were  offered  as  records 
of  the  respective  hospittUs,  it  was  not  contended  that  as 
to  either  mstitutions  the  records  were  kept  under  any 
requirement  of  law. 

They  were,  therefore,  not  public  records,  and  were  not 
admissible  unless  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  one 
who  made  them,  if  that  person  was  still  alive  and  capable 
of  being  produced  to  testify,"  and  quotes  Kennedy  v. 
Doyle,  10  Allen,  161-165;  Townsend  v.  Pepperell,  99 
Mass.  40,  as  not  being  inconsistent  with  the  decision. 

This  decision  was  so  far-reaching  that,  unless  relief  was 
obtained  by  a  new  enactment  of  law,  physicians  connected 
with  hospitals  would  be  subjected  to  great  inconvenience, 
or  the  records  would  be  made  in  an  incomplete  way  by 
omitting  the  name  of  the  maker,  or  by  omitting  the  name 
of  the  physician  or  physicians  m  charge. 

To  remedy  as  far  as  possible  the  difficulty  and  to  give 
once  more  a  standing  to  records  in  court,  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced upon  my  peStion  in  the  State  Senate,  and  was 
known  as  Senate  Bill  182.  This  bill  was  baaed  upon  the 
part  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  says,  "It 
was  not  contended  that  as  to  either  institution  the  records 
were  kept  imder  any  requirement  of  law.  They  were, 
therefore,  not  admissible,"  ete.  This  bill  endeavored  to 
provide  that  hospitals  should  keep  records  as  a  require- 
ment of  law,  and  these  would,  therefore,  be  admissible. 

No  effort  was  made  to  provide  how  records  should  be 
kept  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  hospital  management, 
but  simply  to  provide  that  whatever  was  done  ^ould  be 
available  without  incommoding  those  who,  at  the  present, 
or  in  the  past  (for  thirty  years)  had  to  do  with  the  records. 

Before  the  bill  was  printed,  I  applied  to  Dr.  E.  P.  Joalin 
for  an  opportunity  to  present  the  bill  with  a  five-minute 
explanation  at  a  meetmg  of  the  medical  societies.  The 
committee  in  chai^  decided  against  such  a  presentation. 
Thej^  however,  arranged  for  a  meeting  which  was  held  at 
Dr.  Gay's  office  and  which  was  attended  bv  Drs.  Gav. 
Geo.  B.  Shattuck,  Henry  B.  Howard,  Geo.  fi.  M.  Rowe, 
F.  B.  Lund,  E.  P.  Joslin  and  myself.  The  biU  was  fully 
considered  and  at  the  hearing  befpre  the  Legidative 
Committee,  two  weeks  afterward,  the  bill  was  changed  a? 
suggested  by  these  gentlemen,  and  some  changes  were 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  Robert  B.  Boit,  Esq.,  and  Dr. 
Copp,  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity. 

The  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  ap- 

S roved  by  Governor  Douglas,  on   April  25,  is  known  as 
hapter  330,  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1905,  and  is  as  foOows: 
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AN  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  THE  KEGPINO  OF  RECORDS  BY  CERTAIN 
HOSPITALS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

"  Section  1 .  Hospitals  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  b^ 
contributions  from  tne  Commonwealth  or  from  any  muni- 
cipality, incorporated  hospitals  offering  treatment  to 
patients  free  of  charge,  and  incorporated  hospitals  con- 
dueled  as  public  chanties,  shall  keep  records  of  the  cases 
under  their  care  and  the  history  of  the  same  in  books  kept 
for  that  purpose. 

"  Sect.  2.  Such  records  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  and  shall  be  admissible 
as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth  as  to  all 
matters  therein  contained. 

"  Sect.  3.  Section  1 7  of  Chapter  35  of  the  Revised  Law.s 
shall  not  apply  to  such  records,  and  they  shall  not  be  open 
to  public  inspection  until  they  are  produced  in  court  by 
the  person  having  the  custody  of  the  same." 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  and  help  in  this  matter. 
I  remain, 

Verj'  truly  yours, 

Francis  D.  Donoghue,  M.D. 


FIFTEENTH   INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL 
CONGRESS. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  June  5,  1905. 

Mr.  Editor:  Anticipating  that  a  large  number  of  Amer- 
ican physicians  wUl  attend  the  Fifteenth  International 
Medical  Congress  to  be  held  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  April 
19-26,  1906,  the  undersigned  has  completed  arrangements 
for  the  chartering  of  a  first-class  vessel,  upon  which  the 
American  delegation  may  sail  as  one  party.  In  this  way 
better  accommodations  can  be  secured  at  a  more  reason- 
able price;  the  social  features  in  the  trip  will  be  enhanced 
and  each  individual  surrounded  by  those  who  are  per- 
sonally congenial.  Additional  security  and  consequently 
added  pleasure  will  be  obtained,  aa  me  party  wiU  be  in 
charge  of  a  traveling  conductor  who  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  countries 
to  be  visited  en  rmtte. 

As  there  will  doubtless  be  some  differences  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  routes,  depending  on  individual  inclination 
and  previous  opportunities  for  foreign  travel,  a  number 
of  returning  routes  have  been  selected,  the  itineraries  of 
which,  although  separate  from  the  journey  proper,  have 
been  arranged  so  that  the  i>rincipal  points  may  be  visited 
together.  Those  who  desire  may  include  a  Mediterra- 
nean tripj  excursions  to  Madrid,  Corunna,  Vigo,  Oporti, 
the  E^conal,  Toledo,  Seville  and  Cordova  have  been  ar- 
ranged, as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  return  leisurely 
through  Italy,  France  and  Great  Britain. 

Hotel  reservations  for  the  party  have  also  been  arranged 
for  in  the  best  hostelries  of  Lisbon,  and  in  addition  a  num- 
ber of  floating  hotels  will  be  anchored  in  the  Tagus  during 
the  entire  session  of  the  Congress,  thus  enabling  visitors 
who  desire  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  a  superb  hotel 
system  on  the  water. 

The  round  trip  rates  from  New  York  will  run  from 
$275  up,  according  to  the  tour  selected,  including  all  ex- 
penses. 

Itineraries  of  the  various  tours  are  being  prepared  and 
will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  important  that 
all  who  contemplate  taking  this  trip  should  register  at 
once  so  that  no  disappointment  in  hotel  reservation  may 
be  experienced.  The  final  arrangements  will,  as  hereto- 
fore, be  in  tiie  hands  of  the  well-known  conductors,  Thos. 
Cook  &  Sons,  which  insure  perfect  and  complete  service, 
thus  relieving  the  passenger  from  all  annoying  details 
incident  to  the  voyage.  Those  delegates  who  attended 
the  last  Congress  in  Madrid,  sailing  from  New  York  on  the 
Princess  Irene,  will  remember  the  excellent  service 
afforded  them. 

Further  information,  reservations  and  copies  of  itiner- 
ary may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

Charles  Wood  Fassett,  M.  D., 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Deaths  reported,  3,037;  under  Sve  years  of  age,  880;  princi- 
pal infectious  diseases  (smnllpox,  measles,  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  diphtheria  and  croup,  diarrheal  diseases,  whoop- 
ing cough,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consumption)  74tS;  acute 
lung  diseases  373,  consumption  SoO,  scarlet  fever  21,  whooping 
cough  24,  cerebrospinal  meniugitis  U3,  smallpox  — ,  erysipelas 
12,  puerperal  fever  13,  measles  33,  typhoid  fever  32,  diarrheal 
diseases  114,  diphtheria  and  croup  45. 

From  whooping  cough,  New  York  6,  Chicago  IR,  Philadel- 
phia 2,  Baltimore  1.  From  scarlet  fever,  New  York  14, 
Chicago  1,  Philadelphia  1,  Providence  1,  Boston  2,  Holyoke  1, 
Medford  1.  From  crebrosplnal  meningitis,  New  York  60. 
Chicago  1,  Philadelphia  1,  Providence  3,  Boston  6,  Lawrence  6, 
Ixiwell  2,  Somerville  2,  Holyoke  2,  Waltham  2,  Hvde  Park  2, 
Southbridge  2,  Worcester  1,  Lynn  1.  Springfield  1,  Vittslield  1. 
h'rora  erysipelas,  New  York  7,  Chicago  1,  Philadelphia  1, 
Boston  3. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  16,()09,3T7,  for  the  week  ending  Hay 
27, 1<X)6,  the  death-rate  was  14.6.  Deaths  reported  4,371 ;  acute 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  02,  whooping 
cough  133,  diphtheria  38,  measles  152,  smallpox  — ,  scarlet 
fever  30. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  C.2  In  Ilornsey  to  20.8  in  Smetb- 
wick;  London  14.6,  West  Ham  10.8,  Brighton  13.9,  South- 
ampton 10.0,  Plymouth  16.7,  Bristol  l&.O,  Birmingham  16.7. 
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Leicester  11.4,  Nottingham  14.1,  Uirkeubcad  18.4,  Ltverpool 
18.9,  WIgan  20.5,  Bolton  14.6,  Manchester  16.8,  Salford  17.6, 
Halifax  17.8,  Bradford  14.0,  Leeds  16.6,  Hull  14.7,  Sheffield 
17.0,  Neweastle-on-Tyne  16.0,  Cardlfl  9.3,  Rhondda  20.4,  Mer- 
thyr  Tydai  19.8,  Kings  Norton  7.5,  Middlesbrough  18.0. 


METEOROLOGICAL  RECORD. 

For  the  weeli  ending  June  3,  in  Boston,  according  to 
observations  furnished  by  Sergeant  J.  W.  Smith  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps : 
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*U.,  cloudy;  C,  clear;  F.,  (air;  Q.,  fog;  H.,  hazy;  8.,  smoky; 
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OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  THE  CHANGES  OF  STATION 
AND  DUTIES  OF  COMMISSIONED  AND  NON- 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS  OK  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  AND  MARINK  HOSflTAL  SFIRVICE  FOR 
THE  SEVEN  DAYS  ENDING   JUNE  7,   1906. 

Sawtellb,  H.  W.,  surgeon.  Relieved  from  duty  at  Pur- 
veylug  Depot,  New  York,  and  directed  to  proceed  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  special  temporary  duty.    June  1, 1905. 

Stonek,  G.  W.,  surgeon.  To  proceed  along  Canadian 
border  as  far  as  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  stopping  at  inter- 
mediate points,  especially  Quebec,  Montreal,  Niagara  Falls  and 
Detroit,  on  special  duty.    June  3, 1906. 

Oakley,  J.  U.,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Detailed  as 
inspector  of  unserviceable  property  at  the  U.  8.  Marine  Hospi- 
tal, Port  Townsend,  Wash.    June  2, 1906. 

Clakk,  Taliaferro,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Granted 
leave  of  absence  for  three  days  from  .June  v,  1906,  under 
paragraph  191  of  the  regulations. 

Kbrr,  J.  W.,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
absence  for  one  month  from  June  16.  June  1, 190.5. 

Salmon,  T.  W.,  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  five  days  from  June  4,  lOOo,  under  paragraph  191  of  the 
regulations. 

SpRATT,  R.  D.,  assistant  surgeon.  Relieved  from  duty  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Louisville,  Ky.. 
effective  June  16, 1904.    June  6, 1905. 

Porter,  J.  Y.,  sanitary  inspector.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  seven  days  from  June  20.    June  2, 1905. 

Bean,  L.  C,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
absence  for  three  days  from  June  8.    June  7, 1906. 

McCoNNELL,  E.  F., acting  assistant  surgeon.  Relieved  from 
duty  at  Nuevitas,  Cuba,  and  directed  to  proceed  to  New  York 
and  report  to  Surgeon  G.  W.  Stoner,  Ellis  Island,  for  duty. 
June  8, 1905. 

Masun,  W.  C,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
absence  for  five  days  from  June  26.    Juno  6, 1905. 

Ransom,  S.  A.,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
absence  for  two  days  from  May  3.    June  6, 1905. 

AciiENBACH,  J.,  pharmacist.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for 
sixteen  days  from  June  13.    June  6, 1905. 


CHANGES    IN  THE    MEDICAL   CORPS    U.   S.  NAVY 
FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  10,   lOftl. 

E.  R.  STirr,  surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Naval  Museum  of 
Hygiene  and  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  5,  and 
ordered  to  the  naval  hospital,  Cauacao,  P.  I.,  sailing  from 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  about  June  10. 

E.  O.  J.  Ettinub,  assistant  surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  naval 
boepiUl,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


W.  G.  Farwbll,  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the  naval 
hospital.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  ordered  to  the ''  Brooklyn." 

L.  W.  Bishop,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Deticbed  from  the 
Naval  Museum  of  Hygiene  and  Medical  School,  Washington, 
I).  C,  and  ordered  to  the  "  Dubuque." 

J.  F.  Murphy,  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
"  Dubuciue,"  and  ordered  to  continue  duties  on  the  "  Hancock.** 

G.  M.  Mayers,  assistant  surgeon.  Ordered  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  examination  for  promotion,  and  then  to  wait  orders. 
June  19. 

The  following  passed  assistant  surgeons  have  been  ordered  to 
report  to  the  president  of  the  naval  and  medical  examining 
boards,  for  examination  for  promotion  June  26. 1905.  and  then 
to  wait  orders :  F.  M.  Foblong,  J.  F.  Leys,  W.  M.  Uakton, 
F.  L.  Bknton  and  J.  C.  Thompson. 


SOCIETY  NOTICE. 

Annual  Meeting  op  the  American  Medical  Society 
FOR  the  Study  of  Inebriety  and  Alcohol.  —  The 
thirtv-fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  Atkinson  School  Building,  Portland,  Ore..  July  12 
and  13,  1906,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  The  president's  address  by 
Prof.  W.  S.  Hall  of  the  Northwestern  University  of  Chicago, 
III.,  will  be  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  study  of  the  action 
of  alcohol  during  the  year.  The  Committee  on  the  Influence  of 
Alcohol  in  Literature  and  History  will  present  a  report  by  its 
president.  Dr.  John  Madden.  The  Committee  on  Heredity  as 
a  Cause  in  the  Disease  of  Drug  and  Spirit  Taking  will  report, 
and  the  Committee  on  Patent  Medicines  will  aim  submit  a 
statement  of  their  work. 

T.  D.  Crotuers,  M.  D.,  tfecretarg. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 

Dr.  DeWitt  O.  Lippincott  of  Campbell  Hall,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  died  on  June  8,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Newhall,  of  Lynn,  died  June  IS.  He 
was  eighty-three  years  old  and  was  born  in  Lynn.  He  grailn- 
ated  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1848,  and  studied  subne- 
quentJY  In  Dublin  and  Paris.  He  had  practised  in  Lvnn  more 
tliftii  fifty  years.  He  was  twice  married,  and  leaves  three  aont 
who  are  physicians,  Drs.  Herbert  W.,  Edwani  B.,  and  Harvey 
N.  Newhall;  a  fourth  son,  Charles  S.,  is  a  mining  en^neer  In 
Colorado,  and  there  are  two  daughters. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

A  System  of  Clinical  Medicine  dealing  with  the  Diagao^. 
Prognosis,  and  Treatment  of  Disease  for  Students  and 
Pra<;titioner8.  By  Thomas  D.  Savlll,  M.D.  London.  VoL 
II.  Illu.stratod.  London:  J.  &  A.  Churchill.  Philadelphia: 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.    1905. 

An  Emergency  Poisoning  Case.  By  John  W.  Waiawrigfai, 
M.D.    Reprint. 

University  of  California  Publteations.  Physiology.  On  an 
Improved  i^ethod  of  Artificial  Parthenogenesis.  (Third  Com- 
munication.) By  Jacques  Locb.  The  Diuretic  Action  of  Cer- 
tain Hucmolytics  and  the  Influence  of  Calcium  and  Magnesium 
in  Suppressingthe  Haemolysis.  (Second Communication.)  By 
John  Bruce  MacCallum.  The  Action  of  Pilocarpln  and 
Atropin  on  the  Flow  of  Urine.  By  John  Bruce  MacCNillam. 
Berkeley.    1906. 

Sight  and  Hearing  Testa.  Extract  from  School  Report  of 
Quincy,  Mass.  By  Supt.  Frank  E.  Parlin  and  Dr.  David  W. 
Wells. 

The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Anterior  Cerebral  Arterv. 
By  William  W.  Slsem,  A.M.,  M.D.    Reprint. 

Quarterly  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Department 
of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  Quarter  ending 
June  30, 1904. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  of  tbe  Citv  of 
New  York,  January,  1906.  , 

Ueber  weiterc  Fortschritte  in  der  Moment'Ronti^n-photof;- 
raphie.  Von  Professor  H.  Rieder  und  Dipl.  Ing.  Dr.  Jo4. 
Rosenthal.    Reprint. 

Ueber  eine  Rt'intgenrOhre  zur  Erzielung  beaonders  kos- 
trastreicher  Bilder.  Von  Diplom-Ingenieur  Dr.  phil.  J. 
Rosenthal.    Reprint. 

Tbe  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  Women.  A  Treatise  for 
Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Palmer  Findley,  B.S.,M.l>. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York :  Lea  Brothers  A  Co.    1905. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Pediatric  Society.  Slxteentli 
Session.    Volume  XVI. 

Al>stract  Report  of  the  Commission  for  tbe  Study  and  Tmu- 
ment  of  "  Anemia  "  in  Porto  Rico.   December  1, 1904. 
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EYESTRAIN,  ITS   IMPORTANCE,  AND   ITS 
LIMITATIONS.* 

>T  a.  L.  WAUIOll,  UJ>.,  BomoH. 

The  question  of  eyestrain  and  its  effects  upon 
the  nervotis  system  is  still  under  discussion. 
The  most  conservative  allow  that  headache  may 
sometimes  be  caused  by  eyestrain,  but  limit  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  most  obvious 
cases,  eliminating  cases  in  which  there  is  no  pain 
in  the  eyes,  no  conjunctivitis,  no  pain  during  the 
use  of  the  eyes,  and  those  in  which  no  error  of 
refraction  can  be  demonstrated  by  crude  tests 
without  a  mydriatic.  The  enthusiast,  on  the 
other  hand,  finds  in  eyestrain,  not  only  a  potent, 
but  a  curable,  factor  in  the  production  of  head- 
ache, epilepsy,  chorea,  indigestion,  mental  dis- 
turbance and  nutritional  changes,  local  as  well 
as  general,  and  in  glasses  a  panacea  for  many  of 
these  ills.  While  the  former  gives,  perhaps,  too 
little  weight  to  clinical  evidence,  the  latter  draws, 
perhaps,  too  sweeping  inferences  from  insuffi- 
cient evidence,  is  inclined  to  overlook  other 
sources  of  nervous  and  mental  disturbance,  and 
especially  to  disregard  the  constitutional  taint 
which  predisposes  to  nervous  and  mental  disturb- 
ance, a  taint  of  which  the  error  of  refraction  is 
merdy  one  sign. 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  bbwing  hot  and 
cold  on  the  same  proposition,  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  to  the  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  profession  to  recognize  and  adequately  treat 
the  cases  in  which  headache  does  result  from 
eyestrain,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  speak  of  the 
constitutional  tendency  underl}ring  not  only  such 
disorders  as  epilepsy,  but  also  that  variety  of 
headache  perhaps  most  commonly  and  most 
erroneously  attributed  to  eyestrain,  namely,  the 
constitutional  headache  of  the  deviate. 

My  experience,  while  confirming  the  prevailing 
scepticism  regarding  the  cure  of  epilepsy  and 
chorea  by  glasses,  tends  to  support  the  proposi- 
tion that,  after  eliminating  such  obvious  causes  as 
organic  brain  or  frontal  sinus  disease  and  well- 
recognized  toxic  conditions,  eyestrain  is  one  of 
the  commonest,  if  not  the  commonest,  exciting 
cause  of  headache  in  the  otherwise  healthy,  par- 
ticularly of  the  frequently  recurring  headaches 
among  the  young  and  middle-aged,  generally 
frontal,  or  frontal  and  occipital,  sometimes 
unilateral,  sometimes  accompanied  by  nausea 
and  blurred  vision,  and  sometimes  replaced  by 
the  latter.  This  class,  which  I  shall  term  migra- 
noid,  includes  the  paroxysmal  form  known  as 
migraine,  «ck  headache  or  blind  headache,  which 
is  not  infrequently  replaced  after  youth  has  passed 
by  headaches  showing  these  characteristics  in 
moderate  degree  and  of  less  paroxysmal  violence. 
These  headaches  generally  have  a  run  of  several 
hours  to  a  day  with  intervals  of  freedom,  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  keep  the  patient  awake,  but  often 
disappear  during  sleep.    They  appear  sometimes 

*Raad  before  the  Boeton  Society  of  Psyehiatiy  and  Neurology> 
Hay  18,  1906. 


on  waking  in  the  morning,  sometimes  during  the 
day.  Eyestrain  in  these  cases  may  be,  and  prob- 
ably is,  superimposed  upon  an  inherent  predis- 
position, but  notwithstanding  this  fact  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  adjustment  of  glasses 
will  do  more  for  their  relief  than  any  other  treat- 
ment, though  absolute  disappearance  of  the 
tendency  can  hardly  be  expected  under  any 
treatment. 

Whenever  a  young  or  middle-aged  individual 
bears  a  frown  and  has  been  since  childhood  sub- 
ject to  periodic,  frontal,  or  fronto-occipital  head- 
aches, with  or  without  nausea  or  vomiting,  and 
with  or  without  twinkling  scotoma,  the  suspicion 
that  refractive  error  is  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
trouble  should  not  be  dismissed  on  account  of 
the  statement  that  the  frown  is  a  family  charac- 
teristic, and  that  the  pain  is  not  directly  con- 
nected with  overuse  of  the  eyes.  The  headache 
and  frown  are  relieved  in  such  cases  upon  the  use 
of  spectacles  so  often,  and  to  so  marked  a  degree, 
that  little  weight  can  be  given  to  these  arguments. 

There  is  another  variety  of  headache  which 
may  be  fairly  well  distinguished  from  these  migra- 
noid  headaches,  namely,  the  headache  occurring 
at  intervals  of  many  months,  even  years,  only  on 
mental  exhaustion,  particularly  exhaustion  from 
continued  application  to  a  single  subject.  This 
headache  is  also  apt  to  be  frontal,  but  is,  as  a 
rule,  unaccompanied  by  nausea  or  blur.  This 
headache,  which  may  be  termed  brain  fag  head- 
ache, is  probably  not  due  to,  or  excited  by,  eye- 
strain. Of  the  constitutional  headache  I  shall 
speak  further  on. 

The  etiology,  pathology,  and  treatment  of 
migraine  has  been  made  the  subject  of  extended 
investigation  and  discussion.  The  general  trend 
of  such  investigation  is  illustrated  in  a  recent 
contribution  by  Levi.'  This  author  places  the 
center  for  the  phenomenon  in  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  and  explains  the  visual,  audi- 
tory and  other  accompaniments  by  tracing  the 
central  connections  between  the  fibers  of  the 
trigeminal  nerve  and  those  of  the  other  cranial 
nerves  involved.  Excitability  of  this  center  he 
regards  as  hereditary,  and  compares  the  attacks 
and  remissions  to  those  of  gout  and  uremia.  He 
cites  as  accessor^'  causes  psychic  excitation, 
sensorial  or  visceral,  emotion,  and  exogenous 
intoxication,  gastric  disturbance  and  constipa- 
tion. 

The  treatment,  he  states,  should  be  directed 
toward  lessening  the  excitability,  increasing  the 
resistance,  and  avoiding  or  diminishing  the 
exciting  causes. 

I  have  no  special  quarrel  with  this  line  of 
reasoning,  but  would  suggest  that  refractive  error 
be  given  a  prominent  place,  in  fact,  the  promi- 
nent place,  among  the  exciting  causes,  and  that 
a  due  amount  of  effort  be  made  in  each  case  to 
remove  this  exciting  cause.  To  neglect  this 
effort  is  to  ignore  without  investigation  a  mass 
of  evidence  collected  by  competent  observers. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  some  light  might  be 
thrown  on  this  subject  by  ascertaining  the  fre- 

>  Rev.  Neurolopqtie,  Feb.  15,  1905. 
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quenoy  of  headache  among  those  totally  blind 
from  infancy,  in  other  vrords,  among  those  in 
whom  the  dement  of  eyestrain  could  be  practi- 
cally eliminated.  The  results  were  very  sug- 
gestive and  sufRciently  striking  to  encourage 
further  study.  This  study  was  made  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  Superintendent  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  the  Experi- 
mental Station  for  Adult  Blind  at  Cambridge, 
and  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Philadelphia. 

By  way  of  establishing  a  control,  I  have  ques- 
tioned, regarding  headache,  100  healthy  individ- 
uals with  sight,  including  68  members  of  the 
Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymntistics,  through 
the  kindness  of  Miss  Romans.  Of  these  100 
individuals,  only  31  (31%)  had  never  had  head- 
aches. Of  the  remaining  69  cases,  24  (35%) 
had  occasional  headaches  (less  often  than  once 
in  three  months);  45  (65%)  were  subject  to 
frequent  headaches.  The  prevalent  seat  was 
the  forehead;  the  duration,  in  general,  varied 
from  a  few  hours  to  a  day  or  two,  and  the  head- 
ache disappeared  generally  during  the  night. 
In  the  cases  of  frequent  headache  scotoma  and 
nausea  were  conunon.  Unilateral  seat  was  not 
infrequent.  In  17  cases  typical  attacks  of  sick 
headache  with  nausea,  vomiting  and  blur  had 
appeared  at  some  period  in  the  life.  The  pro- 
portion of  these  attacks  was  practically  the  same 
in  the  two  sexes,  contrary  to  the  popular  opinion. 

By  way  of  still  further  control,  42  cases  were 
examined  who  were  either  partially  blind 
(whether  the  blindness  was  acquired  or  congeni- 
tal), or  who  suffered  from  acquired  blindness 
coming  on  at  an  age  after  the  habit  of  fixation 
and  convergence  waa  well  established.  The  pro- 
portion of  individuals  in  this  class  who  had  never 
suffered  from  headache  was  29%,  that  is,  prac- 
tically the  same  as  among  persons  having  sight. 
A  further  reason  for  including  this  class  in  the 
examination  was  to  cover  the  question  of  sur- 
roundings and  diet,  since  these  conditions  were 
the  same  as  in  the  third  class  examined. 

The  third  class  contained  individuals  totally 
blind  since  infancy.  In  this  class,  therefore, 
eyestrain  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  terms. 
Of  this  number,  90  were  examined,  and  of  these 
90  cases  59,  or  66%,  promptly  stated  that  they 
had  never  had  headaches,  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  31%  of  individuals  with  sight,  and  the 
29%  of  the  cases  with  partial  and  acquired  blind- 
ness. 

When  the  headaches  were  present,  they  re- 
curred with  about  the  same  frequency  as  in  indi- 
viduals having  sight.  In  38%  they  occurred 
less  than  once  in  three  months,  in  62%  oftener 
than  that.  The  prevalent  seat  of  headache  was 
also  in  the  forehead,  the  duration  was  generally 
a  matter  of  hours  to  a  day  or  two.  Nausea  was 
not  unconmion,  especially  in  the  cases  of  fre- 
quent recurrence.  Nothing  allied  to  scintillating 
scotoma  could  be  elicited,  unless  the  statement 
of  one  individual  that  he  felt  a  "  prickling  in  the 
eyes "  be  so  regarded.     In   five  instances  the 


headache  was  unilateral.  The  migranoid  char- 
acter was  sufficiently  suggested  to  practicaOy 
negative  the  supposition  that  aU  migraine  results 
from  eyestrain. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  answers  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  blind  children  suggested  that  they 
were  describing  attacks  of  pain  in,  and  directly 
about,  the  eyes,  rather  than  true  headache,  so 
that  the  number  of  headaches  recorded  among 
them  was  probably  too  large  rather  than  too 
small. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  in  this  connection 
that  some  of  the  congenitally  blind  individuals 
stated  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  mentally 
fixing  their  gaze  upon  their  work.  This  would 
indicate  an  instinctive  tendency  to  co-ordinate 
the  accommodative  mechanism  with  that  con- 
trolling the  hands.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  even  in  those  totally  blind  from  infancy, 
accommodative  or  fixation  effort  is  not  neces- 
sarily absent,  but  it  must  surely  play  a  very  in- 
significant part. 

These  figures  would  indicate  then  that  headache 
is  twice  as  common  among  those  subject  to  eye- 
strain as  among  those  in  whom  this  element  is 
wanting.  Conversely,  it  would  seem  fair  to  infer 
that  one-half  the  headaches  occurring  in  ordinary 
individuals  in  health  are  due  to  eyestrain. 

One  argument  frequently  advanced  against 
eyestrain  as  causing  migraine  is  worthy  of  being 
taken  up  in  detail,  namely,  the  fact  that  glasses 
have  been  already  tried  without  relief.  In  such 
cases  it  iviU  often  be  noted  that  the  glasses  have  been 
used  only  on  occasion;  that  eyeglasses,  not  spec- 
tacles, have  been  worn;  that  no  care  has  been  taken 
in  the  centering  of  the  glasses,  and  no  care  in  keep- 
ing them  properly  adjusted;  that  the  patient  has 
taken  no  pains  to  look  through  their  center  instead 
of  from  side  to  side,  and  that  he  has  not  ffiven  up 
the  effort  of  straining  to  see  objects  beyond  his  legiti- 
mate range,  and  even,  perhaps,  that  Oie  glasses  have 
been  prescribed  by  someone  not  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  this  branch  of  practice. 

Here  are  six  commonplace  and  legitimate 
reasons  for  nonefficiency  of  glasses,  any  one  of 
which  may  suffice,  but  several  or  all  of  which  are 
likely  to  co-exist,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous 
technical  difficulties. 

If  the  patient  is  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  ocu- 
lar treatment  these  considerations,  at  least,  must 
be  borne  in  mind  by  the  neurologist  as  well  as 
the  oculist. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  eyeglasses  or 
spectacles,  an  occasional  nose  may  be  formed  so 
that  eyeglasses  will  maintain  all  day  the  exact 
angle  desired  for  the  correction  of  astigmatism, 
but  in  many  more  cases  the  reverse  -will  be  true, 
especially  in  case  of  the  old-fashioned  glasses,  and 
I  have  more  than  once  seen  the  simple  change 
from  eyeglasses  to  spectacles  work  a  miracle. 
The  so-called  Shuron  glasses,  I  am  informed,  are 
less  objectionable  than  the  older  forms,  but  do 
not  really  replace  spectacles. 

The  occasional  use  of  glasses  forces  repeated 
change  from  accommodative  relaxation  to  accom- 
modative strain,  a  change  which  naturally  handi- 
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cape  the  result  which  is  to  be  hoped  for  only 
through  relief  of  accommodative  strain.  A  single 
accommodative  over-effort  may  interfere  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  beneficial  effect  of  spec- 
tacles, and  many  such  over-efforts  in  the  course 
of  the  day  will  surely  do  so.  Dr.  Dixon  in  a 
recent  article*  has  emphasized  the  importance 
of  wearing  glasses  while  resting  the  eyes  as  well 
as  while  using  them,  because  complete  rest  is 
impossible  for  the  uncorrected,  imperfect  eye, 
even  while  looking  off. 

It  is  not  generally  known  outside  ophthalmo- 
logical  circles  that  the  centering  of  glasses  is  of 
paramount  importance,  but  continuous  discom- 
fort may  be  produced  by  moderate  misplacement 
of  a  strong,  spherical  lens,  or  of  a  cylindrical  lens, 
Mrith  other  than  a  horizontal  axis. 

Care  of  glasses  is  also  important.  In  a  case  of 
astigmatism  of  only  one  half  a  diopter,  a  devia- 
tion of  5°  from  the  proper  angle  may  produce 
migranoid  headache  in  the  susceptible  individual. 
Spectacles  should,  therefore,  be  chosen  in  which 
no  loose  rivet  can  cause  a  variation  in  the  angle, 
on  which  account  glasses  with  rims  are,  perhaps, 
somewhat  safer  than  the  rimless,  though  the  latter 
also  may  be  solidly  constructed  and  are  less  objec- 
tionable to  most  persons.  The  glasses  should  never 
be  carelessly  handled  by  the  side  pieces;  they 
should  be  removed  carefully  and  laid  down  clear 
of  other  objects,  not  jammed  carelessly  into  a 
case.  In  fact,  whenever  it  can  be  arranged  it 
is  better  not  to  use-  a  case.  Again,  frequent 
visits  should  be  made  to  the  optician;  such  a 
visit  may  not  only  abort  an  individual  attack 
of  migraine  after  twinkling  scotoma  has  appeared, 
but  may  even  relieve  a  headache  well  under 
way. 

No  one  can  straighten  his  own  spectacles  with 
the  fingers  and  no  one  should  attempt  to  do  so, 
though  perhaps  with  the  proper  forceps  and  with 
instruction  and  practice  one  may  learn  to  correct 
a  simple  tilt.  In  a  case  of  astigmatism  it  is  out 
of  the  question  that  a  pair  of  spectacles  fitted 
months  or  years  ago  should  do  efficient  work 
to-day  without  readjustment. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  how  to  look 
through  spectacles :  The  patient  should  be  warned 
that  each  time  he  looks  from  side  to  side  or  up 
or  down  he  is  looking  through  the  wrong  curve, 
and  may  thus  increase,  rather  than  lessen,  his 
refractive  error,  though  this  may  be  obviated  to 
some  degree  by  using  toric  leases.  The  patient 
should  also  be  warned  that  efforts  to  see  clearly 
objects  at  a  distance  by  straining  the  eyes,  with 
the  spectacles  on,  only  reproduces  the  trouble 
for  which  the  glasses  are  prescribed.  When  a 
distant  object  cannot  be  easily  made  out  by 
resting  the  eyes  upon  it  without  strain,  the  pa- 
tient should  learn  to  say  to  himself,  "  That  object 
is  beyond  my  range  of  vision."  This  is  a  variety 
of  self-restraint  particularly  hard  to  practice  at 
the  theatre  or  ball  game. 

Even  when  all  these  precautions  are  carefully 
stated  by  the  neurologist,  and  by  the  oculist,  there 
still  remains  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  their 

*  Joum.  Am.  Hod.  A»o.,  April  22,  190S. 


accomplishment,  but  until  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  obviate  at  least  these  eveiy-day  chances 
of  non-success,  the  assertion  that  correction  of 
refraction  has  been  given  a  thorough  trial  is  hardly 
justifiable. 

The  following  note  will  be  of  interest  in  this 
connection: 

De.  Walton: 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  how 
much  better  I  have  biBen  since  I  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  Dr. 's  glasses.    I  have  scarcely  had   a 

headache  and  am  feeling  in  every  way  much  better. 
Am  trying  to  follow  all  the  good  advice  you  gave  mc 
that  day,  looking  directly  through  the  center  of  my 

glasses,  etc.    Thanking  you  for  sending  me  to  Dr. , 

I  am. 

Sincerely  yours,  

This  patient,  notwithstanding  previous  at- 
tempts at  relief  by  ocular  and  other  treatment, 
had  suffered  for  a  long  period  from  weekly  attacks 
of  migraine  during  which  vomiting  occurred  some- 
times as  many  as  six  times  a  day. 

Even  assuming  the  patient  to  be  mistaken  in 
ascribing  any  part  of  the  benefit  to  these  details, 
and  that  the  success  was  due  to  a  fortunate 
change  or  prescription  on  the  part  of  the  final 
oculist  consulted,  the  incident  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  importance  of  persistence  in  this  line 
of  investigatiion. 

The  following  is  cited  as  a  striking  instance  not 
only  of  general  cerebral  disturbance  resulting 
from  eyestrain,  but  also  of  a  definite  reflex  symp- 
tom probably  similarly  produced,  and  apparently 
relieved  by  attention  to  the  details  I  have  indi- 
cated. 

Case.  A  stout,  athletic  man  of  forty-one  has  been 
engaged  continuously  for  some  time  without  vaca- 
tion upon  important  head  work  apd  has  noticed  of  late 
a  gradually  increasing  disagreeable  sensation  in  the 
head  falliog  short  of  headache.  During  the  past 
month  there  has  appeared  and  increased  a  thick  feeling 
about  the  chin  and  mouth  and  in  the  left  side  of  the 
tongue.  He  formerly  smoked  a  number  of  cigars  a 
day ;  of  late,  two  a  day.  There  is  no  numbness  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  no  central  scotoma,  no  cardiac  irregu- 
larity; in  other  words,  no  definite  sign  of  nicotine 
poisoning.  Physical  examination  shows  a  normal 
heart,  normal  urine,  normal  reflexes  and  perfect 
physical  condition.  The  vision  in  the  ri^t  eye  is  nor- 
mtd,  in  the  left  20 — 30  without  correction.  He  was 
advised  to  discontinue  tobacco  entirely,  and  to  take  a 
vacation  after  having  obtained  glasses.  These  were 
prescribed  by  Dr.  Proctor. 

One  month  later,  after  returning  from  his  vacation, 
he  found  himself  still  unable  to  work  for  more  than  an 
hour  or  two,  after  which  it  was  impossible  to  think 
consecutively.  He  had  been  all  right  during  his  vaca- 
tion, but  now  felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  go 
on  with  his  work  and  seriously  contemplated  giving  it 
up  entirely.  He  had  been  wearing  eyeglasses,  and 
those  only  at  his  work.  He  was  advised  to  replace  the 
eyeglasses  by  spectacles  and  to  wear  them  constantly. 
He  reported  later  that  he  found  himself  able  to  work 
all  day  without  trouble  immediately  upon  putting  on 
the  spectacles.  The  thick  feeling  in  the  tongue  and 
chin  which  had  existed  continuously  for  three  months 
disappeared  that  day  and  has  not  reappesu^d.  He  is 
now  continuing  his  work  without  trouble. 
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My  only  fear  in  such  cases  is  that  continued 
absence  of  headache  and  other  symptoms  may 
cause  relapse  in  the  care  of  the  details  these  pa- 
tients are  now  following  with  strict  attention. 

"  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety." 

It  is  probable  that  eyestrain  headaches  occur- 
ring in  cases  of  optic  neuritis  may  sometimes  be 
naistaken  for  the  headache  of  new  growth,  and  I 
strongly  suspect  this  is  often  true  in  the  pseudo- 
tumor cases  described  by  Nonne.  This  combina- 
tion in  a  young  man  sent  me  by  Dr.  Harrower 
some  time  ago  led  me  strongly  to  suspect  new 
growth,  though  no  other  signs  were  present.  On 
seeing  him  recently,  however,  I  found  that  the 
headaches  had  materially  lessened  since  he  had 
lost  his  sight  to  such  a  degree  that  he  no  longer 
attempted  to  read.  No  further  symptoms  of 
cerebral  disease  had  appeared.  Noting  that  he 
still  frowned  I  questioned  him  more  closely  and 
it  appeared  that  the  headaches  were  always  fron- 
tal and  occipital,  that  they  never  kept  him  awake 
at  night  though  they  were  extremely  severe  at 
times,  and  sometimes  were  accompanied  by  vom- 
iting, and  that  the  patient  himself  noticed  they 
were  worse  after  the  use  of  the  eyes.  Dr.  Mansur, 
who  also  saw  the  case,  called  my  attention  to  a 
very  wide  excursion  of  the  pupils  on  accommo- 
dative effort,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  slight 
reaction  to  light,  showing  that  he  is  still  capable 
of  extreme  accommodative  effort.  It  seems 
probable,  then,  that  these  were  mainly,  if  not 
purely,  eyestrain  headaches. 

Let  us  now  view  the  other  side  of  the  shield. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  pre- 
disposing constitutional  tendency  may  underlie 
migraine,  even  though  eyestrain  may  be  the  excit- 
ing cause  of  the  attacks.  There  is  another  form 
of  headache  for  which  glasses  are  not  infrequently 
prescribed,  in  which  the  constitutional  tendency 
80  dominates  the  picture  that  even  if  eyestrain 
exists,  it  is  of  minor  importance  in  the  etiology, 
and  ite  treatment  is  almost  uniformly  unavailing. 
I  refer  to  the  so-called  constUiUiondl  headache. 
This  headache  is  mentioned  by  writers  on  degen- 
eration, but  its  adequate  description  I  do  not 
find  in  the  literature. 

The  headache  which  I  have  come  to  recognize 
under  this  title  is  quite  different  from  migraine. 
This  variety  of  headache  is  likely  to  appear,  not 
in  childhood,  but  during  adolescence.  The  pa- 
tient is  perhaps  a  young  woman,  who  has  passed 
through  a  comparatively  robust  and  uneventful 
girlhcwd,  but  who  lacks  the  vitality  to  carry  her 
into  womanhood  on  the  same  plane  of  health, 
and  to  enable  her  to  assume  with  comfort  and 
ease  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  adult  life. 
Such  a  patient  may  take  up  the  burden,  notwith- 
standing the  handicap,  or  she  may  fall  at  this 
time  into  the  invalid,  or  semi-invalid,  not  to  say 
hyponchondriacal,  habit.  Among  other  symp- 
toms such  a  patient  gives  prominence  to  con- 
stant headache,  described  as  excruciating,  fright- 
ful, in  short,  as  torture.  The  pain  is  apt  to  be 
vaguely  localized,  perhaps  affecting  the  whole 
head,  perhaps  vertical,  rarely  definitely  referred, 
like  the  resvilts  of  eyestrain,  to   the  forehead. 


temples  and  occiput,  and  rarely  migranoid  in 
character. 

Although  it  is  stated  that  the  headache  is  pres- 
ent during  the  visit,  the  patient  may  be  snuling 
and  pleasantj  and  show  no  more  exhaustion  after 
a  long  exammation  than  the  examiner,  perhaps 
not  so  much.  Im^ination,  that  expression  so 
obnoxious  to  neurotics,  is  the  term  often  applied 
to  this  variety  of  headache,  but  these  patients 
probably  really^  have  a  certain  discomfort  through 
the  acute  reahzation  of  the  sensation  physiologi- 
cally accompanying  mental  effort,  a  phenomenon 
unnoted  by  the  normal  individual,  whose  atten- 
tion is  directed  elsewhere,  but  not  only  realized, 
but  even  interpreted  as  agonizing  pain  by  the 
individual  whose  ruling  obsession  is  the  desire  to 
be  free  from  all  except  agreeable  sensations. 
This  headache  is  perhaps  analogous  to  that  of 
brain  fag,  but  out  of  proportion  to  the  fag. 

Such  a  patient  will,  on  the  chances,  be  found 
to  have  astigmatism,  but  the  most  painstaking 
correction  is  likely  to  prove  unavailing.  It  is 
not  unusual,  in  fact,  for  such  patiente  to  pass 
through  the  hands  also  of  the  rhmologist  and  the 
gynecologist  for  undoubted  nasal  and  uterine 
defects,  but  without  avail.  Such  cases  have 
doubtless  done  much  to  fmrther  the  skepticism 
regarding  reflex  symptoms  from  these  various 
organs  as  well  as  from  eyestrain. 

It  is  desirable  that  such  cases  should  be  recog- 
nized at  the  outset,  and  that  the  fact  should  be 
patent  that  in  these  cases  the  astigmatism,  the 
deviated  septum,  and  the  infantile  or  con^nitally 
misplaced  uterus  are  simply  corroborative  signs 
of  constitutional  defect,  and  that  the  morbid  ner- 
vous symptoms  are  part  and  parcel  of  this  constitu- 
tional tendency  rather  than  reflex  phenomena. 

Nervous  irritability  appears  to  be  sometimes 
lessened  by  the  adjustment  of  glasses,  but  here 
again  care  should  be  taken  to  eliminate  the 
irritability  of  the  ideo-obsessive.  Before  prom- 
ising relief  from  glasses  the  oculist  as  well  as  the 
neurologist  should  learn  to  note  the  fussiness  of 
the  constitutionally  psycho-neurotic,  shown,  for 
example,  by  persistent  change  in  the  position  of 
the  chair  placed  by  the  examiner,  by  complaints 
of  the  temperature  of  the  room,  the  caU  for  a  fan, 
or  glass  of  water,  the  shading  of  a  light,  the  clos- 
ing or  opening  of  a  window;  the  nail  biting, 
the  grunting,  sniffing,  blinking,  the  vocalized 
cough  and  other  compuldve  manifestations  of  the 
ideo-obsessive,  even  amounting  sometimes  to 
tic  convulaifjOT  more  properly  tie  obaessif,  in  which 
the  most  bizarre  movements  are  made,  appar- 
ently to  complete  a  mental  picture.  In  this 
connection  should  be  mentioned  also  the  antago- 
nistic attitude,  the  resentment  at  the  various 
steps  in  the  examination,  and  the  reproaches 
because  other  steps  are  not  taken,  which  the 
patient  regards  as  important,  particularly  an  in- 
spection of  the  back,  to  which  so  many  anoma- 
lous sensations  are  referred. 

If  spectacles  are  prescribed  these  patients  can 
rarely  accustom  themsoives  to  the  reflection  from 
the  glass,  the  sight  of  the  rim  or  the  feeling 
of  the  bow  over  the  ear,  phenomena  unnoted  by 
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the  average  individual,  but  avin^  rise  to  a  decree 
of  discomfort  in  the  ideo-ODBessive,  which  gives 
a  clew  to  the  nature  of  the  constitutional  headache 
itsdf. 

If  the  visit  is  preceded  by  a  letter  containing 
a  statement  of  the  symptoms,  is  accompanied 
by  frequent  reference  to  notes,  and  is  followed 
by  letters  setting  forth  with  great  particularity 
points  not  completely  elucidated  dunng  the  visit, 
the  oculist  as  well  as  the  neurolog^t  ^ould  rec- 
ognize the  confirmed  hypochondriac,  for  whom 
other  than  mental  treatment  is  sure  to  prove 
unavailing,  and  mental  treatment  itself  only 
useful  in  very  exceptional,  and  comparatively 
early,  cases. 

A  word  regarding  epilepsy  and  chorea.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  a  large  percentage  of  refrac- 
tive error  will  be  found  in  these  disorders.  It  is 
also  true  that  an  overloaded  stomach  sometimes 
precedes  an  epileptic  attack,  but  there  seems  as 
little  hope  of  cunng  these  disorders  by  applying 
glasses  as  by  regulating  the  digestion.  This 
should  not,  of  course,  deter  us  from  removing  all 
such  sources  of  irritation,  a  procedure  which  may 
materially  benefit  chorea,  but  must  keep  our  ex- 
pectations within  legitimate  bounds.  If  the 
overuse  of  other  muscles  than  those  of  accommo- 
dation could  furnish  an  analogue  for  the  epileptic 
attacks  there  would  be  theoretical  ground  for 
the  belief  that  eyestrain  could  produce  epilepsy, 
even  though  refractive  treatment  in  practice 
proved  unavailing.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
whUe  we  have  in  the  pain  and  cramp  in  other 
occupation  neuroses,  the  analogue  of  the  accom- 
modative spasm  and  headache,  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  the  generalized  spasm  and  imconscious- 
ness  of  epilejwy. 

The  following  cases  are  cited  as  instances  in 
which  glasses  have  been  vainly  prescribed  for 
symptoms  supposed  to  be  reflex,  but  really  due 
to  constitutional  tendencies. 

Cask.  A  business  man,  insurance  agent,  thirty- 
one  years  old,  was  sent  for  consultation  by  Dr.  Proctor. 
Has  had  headaches  for  ten  years,  largely  in  the  occipital 
region,  also  extending  to  this  region  from  the  eyes. 
There  is  no  blur  with  the  headaches,  and  no  nausea  or 
vomiting.  They  may  come  any  time  in  the  day.  It 
bores  him  to  talk;  he  is  sleepless.  He  has  bad  dreams 
and  worries  at  ni^t  with  regard  to  business.  The 
top  of  his  head  is  sore  at  times.  There  is  a  scraping 
in  the  head  at  times  like  a  broken  violin  string.  Six 
months  ago,  he  drank  a  strong  cup  of  coffee  which 
prevented  his  [deeping  and  which  he  thinks  has  upset 
him  ev&e  since.  As  a  boy  he  was  always  shy  and  sen- 
sitive; would  cross  the  street  to  avoid  people  when 
not  feeling  well.  He  is  very  conscientious  and  his 
wife  states  that  he  takes  his  work  very  hard,  worries 
excessively  on  making  mistakes,  and  carries  his  business 
to  bed  with  him.  His  sister  is  hi^bstrung,  nervous  and 
irritable,  as  was  the  entire  family  on  the  father's  side. 
He  has  been  treated  hopefully  by  various  oculists  who 
have  recommended  prisms  and  lenses,  both  cylindrical 
and  spherical,  without  effect.  One  year  ago  he  was 
treat^  by  a  rhinolo^st  for  three  or  four  months  on 
acooimt  of  contact  between  turbinate  bone  and  the 
septum;  no  result  followed-.  He  was  then  treated  on 
the  theory  that  uric  acid  caused  the  headache,  but 
this  treatment  gave  no  benefit.    His  family  doctor 


then  diagnosticated  nervous  exhaustion.  My  diag- 
nosis was  constitutional  headache. 

Casb.  a  man  of  forty-four  has  had  for  a  year 
occipital  and  vertical  headache,  practically  constant 
during  the  day,  but  always  disappearing  at  night. 
Heat  or  worry  increases  the  pain  and  mental  distrac- 
tion causes  it  to  disappear.  It  sometimes  feels  as  if 
the  top  of  the  head  would  lift  off.  Has  had  three 
attacks  during  the  year  of  abdominal  tenderness  and 
inflation  lasting  a  day  only;  during  these  attacks  the 
headaches  dis^pteared.  The  third  of  these  attacks 
occurred  during  worry  on  account  of  the  illness  of  a 
rhUd. 

He  has  a  brother  and  sister,  extremely  nervous, 
tremulous  and  sensitive.  The  sister  has  had  an  attack 
of  nervous  prostration,  before  which  she  was  hysterical. 
A  paternal  uncle  is  in  an  insane  hospital.  His  father 
was  a  very  "  set "  man,  his  father's  brother  still  more 
so. 

Physical  examination  shows  a  well  built,  rugged 
man,  who  frec^uently  clears  his  throat  in  the  automatic 
manner  peculiar  to  the  obsessive.  Abdominal  exam- 
ination is  negative.  His  refractive  error  is  apparently 
perfectly  corrected  by  glasses. 

Case.  A  professional  man  has  given  up  his  work 
on  account  of  trouble  with  the  eyes.  This  trouble 
was  of  gradual  onset  commencing  with  difficulty  in 
opening  the  lids.  This  trouble  persists,  but  the  eyes 
will  open  perfectly  when  the  mind  is  engaged  or  when 
the  mouth  is  open.  Sometimes  when  the  eyes  are  open 
the  breath  must  be  held.  There  is  a  neurotic  family 
history.  The  patient  was  always  sensitive  and  little 
things  would  worry  him.  He  has  a  dread  of  being  in  a 
crowd,  and  has  been  subject  to  urticaria  for  several 
years,  large  welts  appearing  upon  the  skin  whenever 
he  is  chilled. 

The  eyes  are  closed  most  of  the  time,  being  occasion- 
ally held  opten  for  a  second  or  two.  Occaaonally  rapid 
winking  appears,  also  twitching  movements  of  the 
mouth.  The  patient  repeatedly  makes  an  expiratory 
noise  in  the  throat  of  which  he  states  he  is  unaware. 

Various  oculists  have  been  consulted  and,  on  the 
theory  that  the  symptoms  were  reflex,  glasses,  both 
cylindrical  and  prismatic,  have  been  prescribed,  cor- 
recting the  refractive  error,  but  without  affording 
relief.  The  middle  turbinate  on  one  side  has  been  also 
removed  and  the  middle  and  Inferior  turbinates  on  the 
other,  without  result,  except  that  during  the  cocainiza- 
tion  of  the  nasal  cavity  the  trouble  with  the  Uds  tem- 
porarily disappeared. 

A  word  upon  the  biographical  study  of  eyestrain. 
A  careful  study  of  the  hves  of  pronunent  men 
would  indicate  that  they  were  hampered  by  eye- 
strain (Gould) ,  but  it  ia  a  (question  if  enthusiasts 
in  other  branches  of  medicine  mi^ht  not  find 
evidence  that  their  mental  and  physical  peculiari- 
ties were  due  to,  and  might  have  been  cured  by, 
treatment  of  other  pathological  states  than  eye- 
strain. Might  not  the  dentist  attribute  De 
Quincey's  indigestion  to  his  defective  teeth,  or 
the  diatetic  enthusiast  find  an  excess  of  uric 
acid  the  cause  of  Carlyle's  unfortunate  disposi- 
tion? However  this  may  be,  the  history  of  such 
cases  reveals  signs,  physical,  mental,_or  both,  of 
constitutional  peculiarity.  Carlyle  in  his  boy- 
hood was  shy,  proud,  pugnacious,  with  strong 
affections  and  with  equally  violent  antipathies. 
In  later  life  he  made  war  upon  the  neighbors' 
poultry  and  had  constructed  for  his  labors  a  room 
proof  against  sound.    De  Quincey  was  a  man  of 
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diminutive  stature,  given  to  dajr  dreaming  before 
lie  became  addicted  to  the  habit  the  inability  to 
resist  which  may  quite  as  plausibly  be  attributed 
to  constitutional  weakness  as  to  the  discomfort 
caused  by  eyestrain. 

It  is,  perhaps,  ]}artly  through  lack,  not  of  knowl- 
edge, but  of  discriminating  attention  to  the 
distinctions  I  have  reviewed  that  so  much  dis- 
couragement exists  among  neurologists  regarding 
the  relief  of  nervous  symptoms  by  recourse  to 
glasses.  It  is  also  possible  that  extreme  claims 
have  aroused  the  negativism  of  the  practitioner 
and  thus  prevented  systematic  effort.  If  I.  have 
induced  anyone  present  to  renew  an  abandoned 
effort  to  help  some  sufferer  from  migraine  by 
glasses,  the  main  object  of  this  paper  has  been 
attained. 

<X)NCLU8ION8. 

(1)  Among  individuals  totally  blind  since 
infancy,  66%  were  free  from  tendency  to  head- 
ache, as  contrasted  with  31%  of  those  having 
fflght,  and  29%  of  those  with  partial  or  with 
acquired  blindness. 

(2)  If  these  figures  should  prove  constant  the 
inference  would  seem  justifiable  that  half  the 
headaches  in  health  are  due  to  eyestrain. 

(3)  The  headache,  when  present  among  those 
totally  blind  since  infancy,  partook  sufficiently 
often  of  the  migranoid  character  to  preclude  the 
supposition  that  all  migraine  is  due  to  eyestrain. 

(4)  The  results  of  this  study  would  indicate 
that  while  migraine  and  migranoid  headaches 
have  a  constitutional  basis,  and  while  other 
factors  than  eyestrain  may  act  as  exciting  causes, 
still,  eyestrain  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most, 
important  of  these  exciting  causes,  and  steps  for 
its  relief  are  imperative. 

(5)  In  no  case  has  correction  of  refraction  been 
given  a  thorough  trial  until  (a)  the  glasses  are 
properly  centered,  (b)  their  continued  readjust- 
ment is  practiced,  (c)  the  patient  looks  as  much 
as  possible  through  their  centers  instead  of  from 
side  to  side,  (d)  efforts  are  avoided  at  straining 
the  eyes  to  see  distant  objects  with  the  glasses, 
(e)  spectacles  instead  of  eyeglasses  are  us^,  and 
(/)  the  use  of  spectacles  is  constant,  not  inter- 
mittent. 

(6)  The  constitutional  headache  of  the  deviate 
is  probably  allied  to  the  headache  of  "  brain  fag," 
but  is  out  of  all  porportion  to  the  sources  of  fag. 
little  can  here  be  expected  of  spectacles. 

(7)  In  the  proportion  in  which  obsessive  ten- 
dencies and  other  signs  of  constitutional  pecu- 
liarity accompany  errors  of  refraction,  efforts  at 
the  correction  of  refraction  will  prove  unavailing 
for  the  relief  of  nervous  symptoms. 


THE    PRESERVATION    OF    THE    URINE. 

BT  J.  BBROBN  OODBN,  W.D.,  NKW  TOKK. 

The  preservation  of  the  urine  is  a  subject  with 
which  every  physician  has  to  deal  at  some  time, 
but  one  which  is,  unfortunately,  neglected  and 
sometimes  considered  of  little  importance.    But 


it  is  essential  that  a  urine  be  in  a  fairly  fresh  con- 
dition in  order  that  a  satisfactory  examination 
be  made,  so  that  the  use  of  a  preservative  is  at 
times  imperative. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  collect  the  twenty-four- 
hour  quantity  of  urine  and  to  have  it  in  a  fresh 
condition  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours,  or  even  at  the  end  of  seventy-two  hoius. 
This  becomes  a  difficult  matter,  particularly  in 
warm  weather.  It  is  also  often  important  that 
a  sample  of  a  single  micturition  or  a  sample  of  the 
mixed  twenty-four  hour  urine  be  sent  to  the  phy- 
sician's office  or  to  a  clinical  laboratory  either  by 
mail  or  express,  requiring  two  or  three  days  for 
transportation,  and  that  the  specimen  arrive  in  a 
condition  suitable  for  examination.  The  prob- 
lems of  what  to  use  and  how  much  should  be 
used  naturally  arise. 

It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  a  preservative 
be  used  which  will  modify  the  composition  of  the 
urine  as  little  as  possible,  and  one  which  will  not 
interfere  with  the  chemical  tests  or  the  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  sediment.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  preservatives  modify  the  urine  to  a 
slight  degree,  and  some  to  a  greater  extent  than 
others;  these  facts  I  hope  to  make  clear  in  the 
consideration  of  the  individual  substances. 

The  length  of  time  that  a  urine,  which  is  free 
from  preservatives,  will  remain  suitable  for  a 
chemical  and  microscopical  examination  will 
depend  upon  (1)  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
kept,  (2)  the  degree  of  concentration,  and  (3) 
the  presence  or  absence  of  pathological  elements 
such  as  albumin  and  sugar. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  urine  will  decompose 
much  more  rapidly  at  a  temperature  of  80^  F. 
than  at  60°  F.*  We  also  know  that  a  urine  with 
a  low  specific  gravity  (c.  g.  1,010)  will  decompose 
much  more  rapidly  than  one  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  1,021,  and  a  urine  with  a  gravity  of  1,030,  but 
free  from  sugar,  will  remain  fresh  a  much  longer 
time  than  one  with  a  gravity  of  1 ,021 .  A  specimen 
that  contains  more  than  a  very  slight  trace  of  albu- 
min will  generally  undergo  rapid  ammoniacal  de- 
composition, or  become  so  filled  with  bacteria  that 
the  sediment  is  unfit  for  examination.  When 
1%  or  more  of  sugar  is  present  in  a  urine,  ammo- 
niacal decomposition  rarely  occurs;  indeed,  the 
reaction  usually  becomes  more  acid  due  to  the 
formation  of  acids  in  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation. As  soon,  however,  as  fermentation  of 
the  sugar  begins,  the  progress  of  which  depends 
largely  upon  the  temperature,  the  sediment  soon 
becomes  unfit  for  examination  because  of  the 
abundant  development  of  sugar  spores  (torula 
cerevisicB). 

The  subject-matter  of  this  paper  is  based  upon 
140  experiments  with  various  preservatives  in 
urines  of  varying  composition:  (1)  Those  with  a 
normal,  a  high,  and  a  low  specific  gravity;  (2) 
those  with  albumin  and  without  albumin;  (3) 
those  with  sugar  and  free  from  sugar;  (4)  those 
with  a  variety  of  casts  and  without  casts;  (5) 
those  containing  pus  and  blood;   and  (6)    those 

'  All  (tatemente  in  this  pKptt  Bs  to  the  osa  of  preaarvBtiToi  appir 
to  room  tampermtxDB,  — Bbout  70*  F. 
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containing  ciystalline  elements.  Each  experi- 
ment was  accompanied  by  a  control  of  the  same 
urine.  The  control  and  preserved  specimens 
were  allowed  to  stand  in  stoppered  bottles  at 
room  temperature,  which  averaged  about  70°  F., 
until  they  had  either  undergone  ammoniacal 
decomposition  or  become  so  changed  by  the 
presence  of  bacteria  or  deposits  that  chemical 
tests  could  not  be  satisfactorily  applied  or  the 
elements  in  the  sediment  detected. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  preservatives  which  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, and  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  substances 
which  ought  to  be  avoided  but  which  are  fre- 
quently used. 

BORACIC  ACID. 

Boracic  (boric)  acid  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
and  the  safest  urinary  preservative  that  we  pos- 
sess. It  modifies  the  urine  the  least  of  any  of 
the  substances  in  common  use.  It  does  not  inter- 
fere witli  any  of  the  ordinary  tests  used  in  the 
analysis  of  the  urine,  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  microscopic  examination  of  the  sediment. 

By  experiment  I  have  found  that  5  gr.  of  bora- 
cic acid  dissolved  in  4  oz.  of  urine  will  preserve 
it  from  three  days  to  nearly  three  weeks,  depend- 
ing, of  course,  upon  the  character  of  the  urine 
and  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  kept.  With 
this  preservative  an  albuminous  urine  keeps 
about  as  well  as  one  that  is  in  all  respects  normal. 
A  luine  which  has  been  preserved  in  this  way, 
but  which  contains  sugar,  will  not  as  a  rule  keep 
longer  than  three  days  without  losing  a  part  of 
the  sugar  by  fermentation  and  depositing  an 
abundance  of  spores  and  crystals  of  uric  acid. 

A  point  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
use  of  boracic  acid  is  that  when  5  gr.  are  added 
to  4  02.  of  urine  the  specific  gravity  will  be  found 
to  be  about  two  points  higher  than  in  the  original 
specimen,  and  when  3  gr.  are  used  in  4  oz.  of  urine, 
the  reading  is  one  point  higher.  This,  however, 
does  not  constitute  a  serious  objection,  for  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  deduct  one  or  two  points  from 
the  reading  providing  the  exact  quantity  of  preser- 
vative that  has  been  used  is  known. 

This  preservative  can  be  used  in  either  the 
crystalline  or  the  powdered  form;  tablets  are 
also  often  found  a  convenience.  The  tablets 
of  most  manufacturers  are  free  from  objections, 
although  some  of  the  tablets  are  prepared  with 
starch;  if  the  amoimt  of  starch  is  small  they  can 
be  safely  used,  and  any  starch  granules  found 
in  the  sediment  disregarded.  Of  course,  tablets 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  starch  or  those 
containing  milk  sugar  should  be  avoided,  and 
imfortunately  some  of  each  are  on  the  market. 

It  is  my  habit  to  advise  the  use  of  boracic  acid 
if  a  specimen  of  urine  is  to  be  more  than  forty- 
eight  hovas  in  reaching  its  destination  after  it 
was  voided,  and  to  use  it  in  the  proportion  of 
5  gr.  to  every  4  oz.  of  urine.  If  the  twenty-four- 
hour  quantity  of  urine  is  to  be  collected,  15  gr. 
of  boracic  acid  should  be  placed  in  the  bottle  or 
vessel  when  the  collection  is  started ;  this  amount 
of  acid  will  gradually  dissolve  as  additions  are 


made,  and  will  usually  preserve  the  urine  for 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  the  total  quan- 
tity has  been  collected.  A  larger  amount  of 
acid  can  be  safely  used,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
in  the  majority  of  instances. 

The  use  of  boracic  acid  is  especially  valuable 
to  insurance  companies  which  frequently  have 
specimens  sent  from  distant  points  to  the  home 
office  for  examination. 

FOEMALDEHYDE.* 

The  value  of  formaldehyde  as  a  preservative 
is  well  known,  but  as  a  urinary  preservative  it 
has  its  limitations,  particularly  if  not  used  in 
proper  quantity.  The  chief  danger  is  in  using 
too  much.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling,  especially 
among  laymen,  that  if  one  drop  will  preserve  a 
specimen,  two,  five,  or  ten  drops  will  be  far  more 
effiacious.  When  more  than  one  drop  is  added 
to  4  oz.  of  urine,  some  specimens,  especially  those 
with  a  high  specific  gravity  and  a  high  percentage 
of  urea,  deposit  an  abundant  precipitate  which 
is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  compound  of  the  for- 
maldehyde with  urea.  This  precipitate  renders 
the  sediment  imfit  for  microscopic  examination. 

Perhaps  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  this 
preservative  is  its  reducing  action  on  Fehling's 
solution.  This  happens  when  several  drops  of 
the  formaldehyde  solution  have  been  added  to  a 
small  (4  oz.)  specimen  of  urine.  The  copper  tests 
for  sugar  cannot,  therefore,  be  used,  but  other 
tests  must  be  utilized.  Formaldehyde  reacts 
in  a  peculiar  manner  with  phenylhydrazine,  pro- 
ducing an  abundant  non-crystalline  deposit 
which,  of  coiurse,  is  readily  distinguished  from 
phenylglucosazone  by  the  fact  that  it  is  non- 
crystalline. 

Kenney'  has  found  that  when  four  or  more 
drops  of  the  40%  solution  of  formaldehyde  are 
added  to  an  oimce  of  urine,  a  distinct  reaction 
for  albumin  —  a  reaction  resembling  that  for 
albumin  — is  obtained  by  Heller's  nitric  acid 
test.  If,  therefore,  too  much  formaldehyde  has 
been  used  for  preservation,  this  test  for  albumin 
becomes  unreliable. 

A  solution  of  formaldehyde  can,  however,  be 
safely  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  drop  (and  no 
more)  to  4  oz.  of  urine.  This  amount  will  pre- 
serve that  quantity  of  urine  for  days,  and  some- 
times for  weeks  and  months;  for  larger  samples 
of  urine  and  for  twenty-four-hour  quantities,  I 
would  advise  the  use  of  one  drop  to  each  pint  of 
urine,  and  in  most  instances  the  results  will  be 
very  satisfactory. 

Urotrofin  has  been  used  to  some  extent  to 
preserve  specimens  of  urine  with  the  idea  that 
available  formaldehyde  was  obtained  when  the 
tablets  went  into  solution.  Such  a  phenomenon, 
however,  does  not  occur.  I  have  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that  urotropin  has  absolutely  no 
preserving  action  on  the  urine.  So  far  as  I  know 
no  tablet  is  made  which  contains  available  for- 
maldehyde when  dissolved  in  either  water  or 
urine. 

*  This  term  refera  to  a  40%  aolution  of  the  gae  wUah  Uin  oomnum 
urn. 

•  New  York  uad  Philadelphia  Medioal  Journal,  Feb.  27, 1904. 
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8ALICTUC  ACID. 

Salicylic  acid  is  a  very  good  urinary  preserva- 
tive in  the  proportion  of  2  gr.  to  4  oz.  of  urine.  It, 
however,  has  objections  which  at  times  become 
serious,  especially  when  the  acid  has  been  used 
in  larger  proportions  than  those  mentioned.  The 
chief  objection  to  its  use  is  the  fact  that  it  fre- 
quently throws  down  a  heavy  deposit  of  uric 
acid  in  the  form  of  fine  needles  which  so  obscure 
the  sediment  as  to  render  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion impossible.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  way 
of  dissolving  these  uric  acid  crystals,  leavmg 
the  sediment  intact  so  that  it  can  be  examined 
microscopically.  There  is  another  objection  to 
the  use  of  salicylic  acid,  i.  e.,  the  fact  that  it  reacts 
with  ferric  chloride  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
aceto-acetic  acid.  This,  however,  is  a  less  serious 
matter,  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  distingmsh  between 
the  two  substances  since  aceto-acetic  acid  is 
volatile,  and  can  be  driven  off  from  the  urine  by 
boiling,  while  salicylic  acid  cannot  be  expelled 
by  heat. 

Salicylic  acid  sometimes  throws  down  a  very 
fine  amorphous  precipitate  from  urines  which 
have  been  preserved  by  it.  This  precipitate,  the 
nature  of  which  we  do  not  know,  usually  appears 
on  the  second  or  third  day  after  preservation,  and 
is  apparently  independent  of  the  degree  of  con- 
centration. It  is  as  apt  to  occur  in  a  perfectly 
normal  urine  as  in  one  containing  albumin  or 
other  pathological  elements.  Its  presence  ren- 
ders the  sediment  unfit  for  examination  since 
most  or  all  of  the  morphological  elements  are 
obscured  by  the  deposit. 

I  do  not  encourEige  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  for 
the  reasons  given,  although  it  may  be  used  in  the 
amounts  named,  providing  other  more  desirable 
substances,  such  as  boracic  acid  and  formalde- 
hyde, are  not  at  hand.  Salicylic  acid  is,  how- 
ever, always  used  with  considerable  risk. 

BENZOIC  ACID. 

Benzoic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  1  gr.  to  4  oz. 
of  urine  preserves  the  urine  fully  as  well  as  sali- 
cylic acid.  It  is  open  to  some  of  the  objections  as 
the  latter  in  that  it  is  apt  to  throw  down  a  deposit 
of  uric  acid,  as  very  fine  needles,  and  sometimes 
an  amorphous  deposit  —  not  amorphous  urates  — 
which  renders  the  sediment  unsuitable  for  micro- 
scopic examination. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  benzoic  acid  as  of 
salicylic  acid,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  effectual  Ss  a  preser- 
vative but  used  with  some  risk  of  so  modifying 
the  urine  that  it  catmot  be  satisfactorily  exam- 
ined. 

CORROSIVE   SUBLIMATE. 

Theoretically,  corrosive  sublimate  should  act 
as  a  good  urinary  preservative.  It  certainly  does 
prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria  and  the  develop- 
ment of  ferments  when  used  in  the  proportion  of 
1  gr.  to  4  oz.  of  urine.  But  in  this  and  in  even 
greater  dilutions  it  is  apt  to  precipitate  some  of 
the  albumin  in  an  albuminous  urine,  and,  there- 
fore interfere  with  the  examination  of  the  sedi- 
ment. 


When  corrosive  sublimate  is  used,  even  in  large 
dilutions,  a  dark  deposit  almost  always  goes  down 
with  the  gravity  sediment  in  normal  as  well  as 
in  pathological  urine.  The  dark  specks  or  gran- 
ules do  not  usually  appear  until  a  number  of  hours 
after  the  mercury  has  been  added,  but  a  sediment 
containing  them  becomes  difficult  to  examine 
microscopically  because  they  adhere  closely  to 
the  organized  elements  —  casts  and  epithelial 
cells.  Corrosive  sublimate  should,  therefore,  not 
be  used  as  a  urinary  preservative. 

CHLOROFORU. 

Chloroform  is  quite  frequently  used  to  |»e- 
serve  the  urine,  but  it  is  in  many  instances  un- 
reliable. If  a  urine  has  a  high  specific  gravity 
the  preserving  action  is  greater  than  when  the 
specific  gravity  is  1,021  or  less. 

An  objection  to  the  use  of  chlorofomj  is  the 
fact  that  one  drop  in  foiw  ounces  of  urine  does 
not  dissolve.  It  is,  therefore,  apt  to  interfere 
with  the  examination  of  the  sediment  by  being 
drawn  up  into  the  pipette  and  then  transferred 
to  the  slide. 

A  still  greater  objection  to  using  chloroform  is 
that  it  reduces  alkaline  solutions  of  copper.  With 
Fehling's  solution  a  deposit  of  suboxide  of  copper 
is  usually  obtained  which  renders  this  test  for 
sugar  useless.  The  distinction  between  sugar 
and  chloroform  can,  of  course,  be  made  by  em- 
ploying the  phenylhydrazine,  the  fermentation 
or  other  tests  for  sugar  which  do  not  depend  on 
the  reduction  of  copper.  Chloroform  should 
not  be  used  as  a  urinary  preservative. 

CHLORAL. 

Chloral  has  comparatively  little  preserving 
action  on  the  urine.  It  is  soluble  in  the  urine  and 
is  generally  used  in  the  proportion  of  5  gr.  to 
4  oz.  of  urine.  It  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as 
chloroform  in  that  it  has  a  decided  reducing  action 
on  an  alkaline  solution  of  copper,  thus  rendering 
Fehling's  test  for  sugar  iinreliable.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  use  other  sugar  tests,  and  it 
is  my  custom  to  resort  to  the  phenylhydrazine 
test  under  these  circiunstances.  It  is  desirable 
to  avoid  the  use  of  chloral  for  this  purpose. 

CAMPHOR. 

Camphor  is  objectionable  on  the  same  ground 
as  chloroform  and  chloral.  It  reduces  Fehling's 
solution  and  appears  to  have  only  very  slight, 
if  any,  preserving  action.  When  used  in  the 
proportion  of  1  gr.  to  4  oz.  of  urine,  very  little  of 
it  dissolves,  and  in  a  number  of  my  experiments 
the  control  urines  remained  fresh  fully  as  long  as 
those  to  which  camphor  had  been  added.  The 
use  of  camphor  for  this  purpose  should,  there- 
fore, be  abandoned. 

THYMOL. 

Thymol  is  used  to  some  extent  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  bacteria.  In  my  experience  the  pre- 
serving action  is  exceedingly  slight  and  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  it  is  not  suitable  as  a  preservative, 
particularly  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  mine 
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two  or  three  days.  The  usual  method  of  using 
is  to  add  a  small  crystal  to  the  urine  to  be  pre- 
served. It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  the  urine, 
and  in  my  experiments  did  not  prevent  the  growth 
of  bacteria  longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  So 
far  as  I  know  thymol  does  not  interfere  with  any 
of  the  tests  usually  applied  to  the  urine.  It, 
however,  cannot  be  recommended  because  of  its 
eflBciency  as  a  preservative. 

Carbolic  acid,  chromic  acid,  ether,  hydronaph- 
thol,  and  a  number  of  other  substances  have  been 
recommended  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  urine.  All  of  them  are  either  unde- 
sirable because  they  interfere  with  chemical  tests 
and  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  sedi- 
ment or  are  ineffectual  as  preservatives. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

(1)  Boracic  acid  is  the  most  practical  urinary 
preservative  that  we  possess  when  used  in  the 
proportion  of  5  gr.  to  4  oz.  (or  2^  gr.  to  2  oz.)  of 
lurine. 

(2)  Formaldehyde  solution  should  be  used, 
only  by  the  physician  or  a  responsible  person 
It  should  be  remembered  that  one  drop  of  the 
solution  will  preserve  a  pint  of  urine  for  about  a 
week,  and  that  one  drop  can  be  used  in  4  oz.  of 
urine  without  harm. 

(3)  Other  substances  than  boracic  acid  and 
forinaldehyde  should  not  be  used. 

(4)  The  name  of  the  preservative  and  the  quan- 
tity that  has  been  used  should  always  accompany 
the  specimen  to  be  examined. 


IMPETIGO      CENTAGIOSA:       CUTANEOUS 

ABSCESSES  CAUSED  BY  PYOGENIC 

MICRO-ORGANISMS.* 

BT  J.  T.  BOWBN,  U.D..  BOSTON, 

Atrittanl  Prvfenor  of  Dtrmaiolom,  Harvard  Mtdieal  School. 

A  VEBT  common  affection,  which  the  advance 
in  bacteriology  of  the  last  twenty  years  has 
explained  quite  thoroughly,  is  that  known  as 
impetigo  contagiosa,  —  impetigo  of  the  French. 
Passing  over  the  various  affections  that  have  been 
formerly  described  under  the  name  of  varieties 
of  impetigo,  the  affection  of  which  I  want  to 
speak  briefly  to-night  is  the  impetigo  contagiosa  of 
Tilbury-Fox,  an  exceedingly  common  affection 
more  often  seen  in  children  and  in  the  uncleanly, 
but  of  suflBciently  common  occurrence  in  people 
of  the  best  condition.  The  importance  of  its 
recognition  is  very  great  from  the  point  of  view 
of  treatment,  inasmuch  as  the  principles  that 
apply  to  an  ordinary  eczema  do  not  apply  here. 
It  has  been  definitely  shown  that  the  affection  is 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  a  superficial 
abscess  between  the  lower  homy  layers  and  the 
rete,  and  that  the  pyogenic  micro-organisms  are 
the  causative  factor. 

It  is  a  contagious,  auto-inoculable  affection,  at 
times  epidemic,  and  makes  its  appearance  first 
in  the  form  of  small  vesicles  which  quickly  be- 
come pustular,  and  are  transformed  into  super- 
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ficial,  yellowish  crusts,  which  have  an  appearance 
as  if  "  stuck  on." 

The  affection  is  far  more  common  in  children, 
and  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  assert  that  there  is 
usually  a  scrofular  or  lymphatic  tendency  in  those 
affected.  This  hypothesis  has  not  been  able  to 
withstand  the  scrutiny  of  close  observation. 

Uncleanliness  and  lack  of  care  are  unquestion- 
ably important  factors,  as  offering  an  entrance  to 
the  pathogenic  microbes.  Animal  parasites,  as 
pediculi,  often  enter  into  the  etiology,  as  the 
scratching  caused  by  their  presence  is  sufficient 
to  cause  excoriation  of  the  skin,  and  in  this  way 
offer  a  gate  of  ingress.  An  impetigo  is  very  fre- 
quently grafted  on  scabies,  the  acarus  and  the 
scratching  that  it  provokes  causing  the  break  in 
the  continuity  of  the  skin  which  opens  the  door 
for  the  pyogenic  micro-organisms. 

In  the  infant,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  adult, 
the  affection  is  very  apt  to  be  grouped  about  the 
natural  orifices  of  the  face  —  ears,  mouth,  nose, 
etc.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  in  large  confluent 
patches;  at  other  times  in  smaller  foci,  or  in  a 
combination  of  the  two.  The  eye  is  often  affected 
with  a  phlyctenular  keratitis,  causing  great 
photophobia.  Lymphatic  glands  in  the  sub- 
maxillary and  cervical  region  are  most  frequently 
tumified. 

The  affection  being  contagious  and  auto-inocu- 
lable, the  lesions  are  very  apt  to  appear  on  the 
hands,  as  well  eis  the  face,  especially  about  the 
nail  fold.  The  affection  may  appear  on  any 
part  of  the  body.  Occasionally  impetigo  con- 
tagiosa is  met  with  as  circinate  or  annular  forms, 
and  these  forms  are  quite  frequently  seen  in  the 
adult.  Epidemics  have  been  observed  in  this 
vicinity,  where  a  large  number  of  cases,  all  of 
which  presented  this  annular  type,  have  occurred 
in  workmen  in  the  same  factory,  and  these  have 
been  alluded  to  by  Dr.  J.  C.  White.  This  form 
of  annular  and  circinate  impetigo  contagiosa  is 
not  spoken  of  especially  in  the  textbooks;  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  emphasizd  so  much  as  its  com- 
parative frequency  in  this  commiunity  would 
demand.  By  the  inexperienced  it  is  often  taken 
for  ringworm. 

Formerly,  many  of  these  cases  of  impetigo 
contagiosa  were  confounded  with  eczema,  and 
received  the  name  of  impetiginous  eczema.  Now 
that  the  affection  has  been  studied  from  a  bac- 
teriological point  of  view,  it  is  known  that  a  com- 
plication of  impetigo  contagiosa  is  a  frequent 
occurrence.  In  these  cases  an  eczema  may  have 
been  produced  by  a  long  continued  impetigo  con- 
tagiosa, or  an  eczema  may  have  become  infected 
with  the  pyogenic  micro-organisms.  In  these 
cases  whether  we  speak  of  an  impetiginous  eczema 
or  of  an  impetigo  with  eczema  makes  little  differ- 
ence. The  exact  rdle  played  by  the  different 
species  of  pyogenic  microbes  has  not  been  fully 
determined.  The  staphylococci  are  usually  held 
responsible  for  most  of  the  manifestations.  Sa- 
boraud  of  Paris,  however,  considers  that  this 
form  is  due  to  the  streptococcus,  which  he  finds 
exists  alone  in  the  earliest  lesions  when  an  especial 
I  method  of  culture  is  used. 
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Epidemics  of  imj)etigo  contagiosa  have  for  a 
long  time  been  described  and  are  not  infrequent 
in  this  locality.  Instances  that  have  come  under 
my  own  observations  are  those  of  men  working 
together  in  the  same  shop,  as  many  as  eight  or  ten 
of  whom  have  been  seen  affected  with  the  same 
type  of  affection.  A  large  number  of  cases  were 
observed  last  winter  in  one  of  the  popular  private 
schools  for  boys  in  this  city.  It  is  not  infrequent 
among  college  boys  who  exercise  in  the  same 
gymnasium,  or  in  other  ways  come  into  intimate 
contact  with  one  another.  The  exact  mode  of 
contagion  is  in  most  cases  difficult  to  determine; 
the  opportunity  for  infection,  however,  is  almost 
always  apparent. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  simple,  and 
usually  quickly  successful.  Certain  principles 
should  be  borne  in  mind :  that  we  have  here  an 
abscess  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  epidermis,  and 
that  there  is  no  inflammation  affecting  the  lower 
layers  of  the  skin,  as  in  a  case  of  eczema.  Ener- 
getic treatment  may,  therefore,  be  resorted  to. 
Soap  and  water,  so  highly  injurious  to  the  sen- 
sitive, inflammatory  eczema  of  child  or  adult, 
should  be  freely  used.  Removal  of  the  crusts 
by  this  means  twice  a  day,  followed  by  the  appli- 
cation simply  of  a  10%  ointment  of  boric  acid  in 
lanoline  or  lard  is,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
sufficient  for  a  cure.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
thorough  removal  of  the  crusts  with  soap  and 
water.  Certain  cases,  especially  those  of  the 
adult  type,  will  require  a  more  energetic  treat- 
ment, and  an  ointment  of  sulphur,  or,  where  the 
affection  is  not  extensive,  the  ammoniated  chlo- 
ride of  mercury,  may  be  used  with  effect.  Very 
strong  parasiticides  should  be  avoided  as  a  rule 
as  unnecessary  and  as  tending  to  produce  a  der- 
matitis. In  the  cases  which  are  complicated  by 
an  eczema,  the  treatment  should  be  more  care- 
fully watched,  and  vigorous  methods  resorted 
to  with  caution. 

The  great  prevalence  of  these  parasitic  skin 
diseases  is  further  illustrated  by  the  records  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  the  year 
1904.  Out  of  about  4,000  new  cases  treated, 
411  or  11%  were  scabies.  The  largest  number 
of  cases,  as  would  be  expected,  were  registered 
as  eczema.  Next  to  eczema  came  scabies  and 
third  on  the  list  in  frequency,  impetigo  contagiosa. 


SCABIES.* 


BT    J.  8.  HOWB,  M.D.,   B06TON. 


Scabies,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
"  The  Itch,"  is  a  disease  so  common  in  our  com- 
munity at  the  present  time  that  its  recognition 
and  proper  treatment  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  every  practitioner  of  medicine. 
During  the  past  year  in  the  treatment  of  2,200 
cases  of  diseases  of  the  skin  in  both  hospital  and 
private  practice,  I  have  been  called  upon  to  treat 
345  cases  of  scabies  and  these  figures  will  give 
you,  I  think,  a  fair  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
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disease.  In  typical  cases  of  this  affection  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  the  most  simple  prob- 
lem that  confronts  one  in  the  domain  of  cutaneous 
medicine,  and  as  all,  or  nearly  all,  medical  men 
essay  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases  of  all  and 
every  kind,  it  seems  as  though  they  should  at 
least  recognize  scabies  both  on  account  of  its 
prevalence  and  the  very  characteristic  features 
which  it  presents.  In  spite  of  all  this,  I  have 
seen  absolutely  unmistakeable  cases  of  scabies 
treated  as  syphilis,  eczema,  urticaria,  so-called 
chronic  poisoning  from  ivy  and  dogwood,  and 
even  as  disorders  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
Equally  ridiculous  mistakes  I  have  seen  made  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease,  having  seen  a  uni- 
versal dermatitis  of  a  most  severe  type  caused  by 
chrysarobin  used  for  the  cure  of  scabies,  while 
only  last  Saturday  I  saw  a  similar  condition  of 
the  skin  caused  by  the  use  of  mercurial  ointment. 
Such  mistakes  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  this  disease  may  cause  a 
smile  of  incredulity  to  appear  on  the  faces  of 
most  of  my  hearers,  but  I  assure  you  that  many 
of  these  mistakes  were  made  by  perfectly  repu- 
table medical  men.  Scabies  as  you  doubtless 
know  is  caused  by  an  animal  parasite  known  as 
the  acarus  scabeii,  and  in  order  to  fully  under- 
stand the  lesions  which  appear  upon  the  cuta- 
neous integument  as  a  result  of  infection  from 
this  parasite  let  me  tell  you  briefly  something  of 
its  life  history.  The  female  of  this  parasite  alone 
burrows  in  the  skin  depositing  in  the  burrow  her 
ova  and  feces.  The  ova  hatch  in  about  ten  days, 
when  the  young  find  their  way  to  the  surface  of 
the  skin  when  the  females  are  impregnated  and  at 
once  proceed  to  burrow  in  the  skin.  The  life  of 
the  females  extend  over  a  period  of  from  six 
weeks  to  two  months  and  each  one  lays  about 
fifty  eggs.  The  presence  of  this  parasite  in  the 
skin  causes  primarily  the  appearance  of  vesicles, 
papules,  pustules  and  itching,  and  secondarily. 
from  scratching,  excoriations,  pus  infection  and 
areas  of  dermatitis  and  eczema.  The  sites  most 
affected  by  these  varying  lesions  are  the  areas 
between  the  fingers,  the  angles  between  the  thumb 
and  first  finger,  the  fronts  of  the  wrists,  the  flex- 
ures of  the  elbows,  the  folds  of  the  axillae  the  cleft 
of  the  nates,  the  nipples  and  beneath  the  breasts 
in  women,  the  region  about  the  umbilicus,  the 
genitals  in  both  sexes,  the  inner  aspects  of  the 
thighs  and  the  popliteal  spaces.  In  uncleanly 
persons  when  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  long 
time  there  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  integument 
excepting  the  face  which  is  not  fairly  well  covered 
with  the  varying  manifestations  of  this  disease. 
The  majority  of  the  papules  are  pinhead  in  size, 
excoriated  by  scratching  and  capped  with  a 
crust  of  dried  blood.  The  characteristic  location 
of  the  various  lesions,  the  presence  of  burrows, 
the  intense  pruritus  worst  at  night  and  the 
existence  of  the  disease  in  other  members  of  the 
family  or  some  bedfellow  or  acquaintance  makes 
the  diagnosis  an  easy  one  in  these  well-marked 
cases. 

It  is  however,  in  the  cleanly  and  well-to-do 
that  atypical  cases  occur,  whose  recogn^on  is 
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at  times  by  no  means  easy.  In  the  lower  walks  of 
life,  those  whose  occupation  causes  them  to  wash 
their  hands  frequently  often  present  a  well-devel- 
oped case  of  seabies  of  the  body  with  no  or  only  a 
very  few  lesions  of  the  disease  between  the  fingers 
or  on  the  hands  or  wrists.  In  the  upper  classes 
where  daily  bathing  and  personal  cleanliness  is 
a  routine,  cases  of  this  disease  are  most  often 
unrecognized.  This  is  due  mainly  to  two  causes; 
fintly ,  its  presence  is  unsuspected  and,  secondly,  in 
a  majority  of  cases  the  lesions  are  scanty  in  num- 
ber. In  these  cases  one  frequently  finds  not  more 
than  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  lesions,  but  such 
lesions  point  to  the  disease  under  consideration 
in  several  ways.  They  are  nearly  always  indi- 
vidual, discrete,  papules  or  vesicles  or  both  com- 
bined and  pinhead  in  size.  Generally  one  or  more 
of  these  papules  are  found  about  the  elbows  or  on 
the  arms  and  perhaps  a  few  on  the  trunk.  There 
is  always  considerable  pruritus  worse  at  night, 
and  some  of  the  papules  or  vesicles  are  usiially 
excoriated  by  scratching. 

If  burrows  can  be  found  in  these  cases  the 
diagnosis  is  easy,  but  as  a  rule  none  can  be  found. 
In  these  eases  an  urticaria  sometimes  accom- 
panies the  other  lesions,  and  the  entire  process 
may  be  mistaken  for  an  urticaria.  This  mistake 
can  be  avoided,  however,  if  one  remembers  that 
the  lesions  of  urticaria  are  wheals  and  are  fugi- 
tive in  character,  appearing  and  disappearing 
with  great  rapidity,  while  the  lesions  of  seabies 
consist  of  papules  and  vesicles  which  have  a  more 
or  less  permanent  duration.  In  the  diagnosis  of 
both  the  well-marked  and  these  atypical  cases  of 
scabies,  itching  is  a  prominent  symptom  and  the 
medical  man  who  finds  a  patient  with  any  disease 
of  the  skin  which  shows  papules  and  vesicles 
accompanied  by  pnnitis  should  always  bear 
in  mind,  no  matter  what  station  in  life  his 
patient  oceuines,  that  he  may  have  before  him  a 
case  of  scabies.  As  to  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  fortunately  an  easy  and  simple  one  and 
a  cure  is  quickly  effected.  The  patient  should 
on  retiring  take  a  hot  bath  and  scrub  himself 
thoroughly  with  soap  and  water.  After  the  body 
is  dried,  an  ointment,  conasting  of  napthol,  B  5i; 
snlph.  flour,  3  H;  balsam  Peru;  vaseline,  aa  5i. 
should  be  rubbed  thoroughly  into  all  the  affected 
parts.  This  process  omitting  the  bath  is  to  be 
followed  on  the  two  succeeding  nights.  If  this  is 
thoroughly  done  the  patient  should  be  cured. 
In  infants  and  persons  with  delicate  skins  prone 
to  dermatitis  and  eczema  balsam  of  Peru  is  very 
effective  and  less  irritating  than  the  ointment 
before  recommended.  I  must  also  call  your 
attention  to  the  over-treatment  of  these  cases. 
Irritability  and  more  or  less  marked  pruritus 
nearly  always  follow  the  treatment  for  scabies 
for  a  few  days.  In  their  ignorance  of  the  fact, 
both  the  patient  and  the  physician  often  continue 
the  treatment  for  scabies  after  a  real  cure  has  been 
effected.  This  simply  adds  fuel  to  the  fire,  as  it 
were,  and  large  areas  of  acute  dermatitis  and  even 
ecsema  take  the  place  of  the  original  disease. 
For  this  reason,  after  three  days  of  treatment  for 
scabies  I  advise  the  use  of  mild,  soothing  lotions 


or  ointments.  If  at  the  end  of  a  week  pruritus 
continues  and  increases,  the  original  infection  has 
probably  not  been  cured  and  another  three 
nights  of  treatment  for  scabies  may  be  necessary. 
The  clothing  of  those  affected  should  be  boiled  or 
baked  and  every  member  of  a  family  with  the 
the  disease  must  be  cured  or  the  trouble  may 
keep  on  indefinitely.  When  the  laity  have  come 
in  many  instances  to  recognize  this  disease,  does 
it  not  seem  a  sad  commentary  on  our  profession 
that  so  many  of  our  members  fail  to  recognize  it, 
and  having  recognized  it  fail  to  treat  it  properly? 

OCCUPATIONS    OF     PATIENTS    WTTB    SCABIES. 

After  the  reading  of  Dr.  Howe's  paper,  Dr. 
George  F.  Harding  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital, 
stated  that  with  an  idea  of  finding  some  cause 
for  the  increase  of  scabies  in  private  practice, 
about  a  year  ago  he  looked  up  the  occupations  of 
some  two  hundred  persons  afflicted  with  the 
disease,  seen  chiefly  at  the  hospital,  and  found  the 
following  sixty  odd  cases  which  seemed  to  him 
significant:  Three  barbers,  working  in  a  first- 
class  establishment  in  the  city;  4  shampooers 
who  attended  to  ladies'  hair;  2  manicure  women; 
1  masseur  in  a  Turkish  bath;  1  valet  who  had 
been  in  six  families  since  he  had  the  disease;  14 
shop  girls,  2  of  whom  did  up  candy  in  a  well- 
known  confectioner's,  and  2  who  fitted  gloves  in 
a  department  store;  2  cashiers  in  shops;  12  do-_ 
mestics  in  private  families;  6  club  servants;  2" 
Pullman  porters;  4  car  conductors;  10  commer- 
cial travelers. 


VEGETABLE  PARASITES  OF  THE  SKIN  AND 
MODERN  METHODS  OF  CULTURE.* 

BY  CHARLES  ).  WHITE,  K.D.,  BOSTON, 

/iwtruetor    m    DtrmaMomi    •«    Hanard    Vnitnity. 

In  the  few  moments  which  I  can  claim  this 
evening  it  will  be  possible  to  give  but  the  merest 
outline  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  group  of 
dermatophytes  which  produce  the  diseases  we 
know  by  the  clinical  names,  erythrasma,  pity- 
riasis versicolor,  favus  and  ringworm. 

The  disease  erythrasma  must  detain  xis  but 
a  moment,  for,  as  you  well  know,  this  affection, 
which  appears  as  a  finely  scaling,  brown  discolor- 
ation, usually  on  the  scrotum  and  the  contiguous 
portion  of  the  thighs,  is  practically  never  ob- 
served here.  The  organism  which  produces  this 
condition  was  isolated  in  1859  by  Burkhardt 
and  given  the  name  microsporon  minutissimum. 
The  mycology  of  the  plant  has  never  been  prop- 
erly studied,  for  no  suitable  artificial  medium  has 
ever  been  produced.  Its  exact  botanical  position 
is,  therefore,  uncertain,  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  organism  is  limited  to  what  can  be  gleaned 
from  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  scales 
scraped  from  a  patient's  skin.  In  short,  we 
know  that  the  plant  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
the  affected  epidermic  scales;  that  it  appears 
as  isolated  or  grouped,  usually  curved  mycelial 

*Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  {or  Medical  ImproTV- 
meat,  March  20,  1905. 
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filaments,  3  /<  in  width,  and  5  to  15/i  in  length; 
that  it  stains  readily  with  Gram  and  all  other 
aniline  dyes,  and  that  in  its  minuteness  it  closely 
resembles  the  streptothrix  of  Madura  foot  and 
of  actinomycosis. 

Pityriasis  or  tinea  versicolor,  is  the  disease  which 
consists  of  minute,  coherent,  slightly  greasy 
scales,  varying  in  tint  from  pink  to  red,  caf6  au 
lait  to  dark  brown,  appearing  at  first  as  small 
circumfollicular  lesions,  most  commonly  on  the 
chest  and  upper  back,  rarely  appearing  on  un- 
clothed parts,  and  tending  to  spread  peripherally, 
and  to  join  neighboring  infected  points  until 
large  areas  of  the  body  are  covered.  This  dis- 
ease is  due  to  a  plant  first  described  by  Eichstedt 
in  1846,  and  called  by  him  microsporon  furfur. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  causal  agent  of  ery- 
thrasma,  we  must  plead  considerable  ignorance 
of  the  mycology  of  this  plant,  because  no  quite 
congenial,  artificial  soil  has  been  discovered. 
Partial  successes  have  been  gained  by  Kothliar, 
who  devised  an  epidermin  agar,  and  by  Gastou 
and  by  Matzenauer,  who  used  a  combination  of 
agar  and  macerated  and  compressed  placenta. 
Microscopical  study  of  the  organism  and  inocu- 
lation experiments  upon  animals  and  man,  how- 
ever, have  been  attended  by  success. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  plant  appears  in 
great  abundance,  and  a  double  picture  is  pre- 
sented, one  which  makes  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  pityriasis  versicolor  and  ringworm  a 
comparatively  simple  one.  This  characteristic 
appearance  consists  of  the  simultaneous  presence 
of  spores  and  mycelia  in  definite  relations  to  each 
other.  The  spores  appear  in  groups  of  twenty  to 
thirty,  and  individually  are  roimd  or  oval  unless 
altered  by  mutual  compression.  They  have  a 
refrangent  central  portion  and  faint  double  sur- 
rounding ring.  Even  in  the  same  group  they 
vary  from  2  to  5  /i  in  diameter.  They  never 
show  any  coimection  with  the  mycelia  which 
surround  them,  and  probably  no  one  has  ever 
seen  them  evince  any  true  forms  of  reproduction. 
The  mycelial  tubes  are  usually  about  3  mm.  in 
diameter,  are  short,  and  as  a  rule  curved  or  bent, 
and  present  no  constant  relation  to  one  another. 
They  contain  a  granular  center  and  a  transparent 
homogeneous  envelope.  Between  them  appear 
the  masses  of  spores  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed. 

The  ringvxyrms.  —  The  first  real  knowledge  of 
the  botanical  species  causing  this  group  of  skin 
diseases  dates  back  to  1841,  when  Griiby  discov- 
ered the  small-spored  plant  which  is  now  known 
as  the  microsporon  andouini.  In  1891-92  the 
subject  was  revived  by  Neebe  and  Furthmann, 
who  brought  to  light  five  new  species,  now  known 
as  the  large  spore  variety,  or  the  true  trichophy- 
tons. In  the  following  year,  1892,  Sabouraud 
began  his  epoch-making  investigations,  which 
have  increased  our  knowledge  greatly  and  have 
induced  many  other  workers  in  England,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  America  to  study  the  ringworm 
flora  of  their  respective  countries.  The  results 
of  these  numerous  investigations  have  shown 
many   variations    from  Sabouraud 's   teachings, 


but  in  the  main,  I  think,  are  due  more  to  inter- 
national differences  in  the  plants  themselves 
and  to  discrepancies  of  technique  than  to  in- 
dividual errors  in  Sabouraud 's  work. 

To  study  the  disease  ringworm  we  can  pursue 
four  different  methods,  the  clinical,  the  micro- 
scopical, the  cultural  and  the  mycological. 

The  clinical  method.  —  In  practice  we  recog- 
nize three  varieties  on  the  scalp,  two  in  the  beard, 
and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one  on  the  non- 
hairy  parts  of  the  skin. 

Ringworm  of  the  scalp  in  Boston  is  usually 
due  to  the  microsporon  andouini,  but  I  shall 
leave  its  description  for  the  moment  and  consider 
it  later  in  its  proper  place.  There  are  two  other 
forms,  however,  which  come  to  our  notice  here, 
the  dry  alopecic  type,  and  the  follicular,  pus- 
tular variety.  The  former  type  is  usually  ob- 
served in  children,  and  consists  of  a  central  bald 
area,  out  of  which  extend  large  bays,  which 
produce  a  very  irregularly  shaped  area  of  alo- 
pecia. The  slan  is  often  reddened,  but  scales 
are  not  present  in  abundance,  and  broken-off 
stumps  of  hairs  are  for  the  most  part  absent. 
There  is  one  other  noteworthy  characteristic,  the 
frequent  persistence  of  islands  of  apparently 
healthy  long  hairs  rising  out  of  the  surrounding 
bald  area  just  described. 

The  second,  or  pustular  variety,  consists  of  a 
round  or  oval  mass  of  follicular  pustules,  which 
soon  cause  the  fall  of  the  invaded  hairs,  and 
produce  a  highly  reddened,  boggy  patch  often 
raised  high  above  the  surrounding  healthy  skin. 
These  changes  take  place  with  great  rapidity,  and 
produce  the  conglomerate  lesion  known  as 
kerion  Celsi. 

In  the  beard  we  may  have  the  same  lesion 
repeated,  and  as  a  second  variety  we  have 
olwerved  a  rarer  type  where  there  is  a  diffuse 
scaling  leading  to  no  marked  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, but  producing  an  irregular  condition  of 
broken-off  stiunps  and  alopecia. 

On  the  non-hairy  parts  of  the  body  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  typical  ringworm,  beginning 
with  a  delicate  furfuration  or  a  papule  or  rarely  a 
vesicle,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  developing, 
as  a  rule,  into  a  perfect  circle,  the  center  of  which 
seems  somewhat  sunken,  gray  or  fawn  or  tan 
colored  and  scaling,  while  the  circular  periphery 
is  elevated,  scaly  and  frequently  papular,  or  at 
times  vesico-papular.  There  are  other  clinical 
varieties  of  ringworm  on  the  smooth  skin,  but  as 
a  rule  these  are  more  truly  direct  extensions  of 
growth  from  the  neighboring  affected  portions  of 
the  scalp  or  the  beard.  Investigation  has  proved 
that  these  plants  are  derived  from  three  sources, 
the  human,  the  animal  and  the  saprophytic. 

The  microscopical  method.  —  We  have  at  oiir 
disposal  for  microscopical  study  four  different 
elements  : —  hairs,  scales,  pus  and  nails.  When 
the  tissue  has  been  removed  from  the  affected 
area,  we  can  improve  its  physical  condition  for 
examination  by  dropping  upon  it  a  little  eth«-. 
which  will  remove  the  fat  present,  and  secondly, 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  hydrate  of  potash  in 
the   strength   of  20-40%,   which   wUl   dissolve 
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some  of  the  rather  opaque  keratin  which  consti- 
tutes so  large  a  part  of  scales  and  hairs. 

Under  the  microscope,  with  the  high,  dry  ob- 
jective and  with  but  a  small  aperture  in  the  dia- 
phragm, wf  shall  find  a  more  or  less  constant 
picture  in  the  hair.  We  shall  see  in  varying 
quantities  parallel  tubes  of  mycelium  2-3  /i  in 
diameter  divided  by  transverse  septa  into  numer- 
ous elements  3-5  p.  in  length.  Their  cc^ners  are 
usually  rectangular,  but  may  be  rounded.  These 
elements  may  be  so  numerous  and  the  septa  so 
frequ^t  that  the  presence  of  mycelial  tubes  may 
be  hard  to  discern  and  then  the  picture  suggests 
a  tegselated  pavement.  *In  epidermic  scales,  in 
naili  and  in  pus  the  image  is  more  or  less  the 
same,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  my- 
celium does  not  appear  in  such  abundance,  and 
we  must  therefore  have  patience  in  our  exam- 
i|iations,  especially  of  the  nails,  and  indeed  we 
may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  abandon  our  search, 
although  from  clinical  appearances  we  still  feel 
certain  that  the  disease  is  ringworm. 

If  we  look  very  closely  with  our  naked  eye  at 
a  hair  removed  from  an  area  of  ringworm,  we 
shall  note  certain  characteristics.  If  the  hair 
comes  from  the  common  dry  variety  of  the  disease 
in  a  child's  scalp  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
see  that  the  hair  is  swollen,  but  that  there  is  but 
little  evidence  of  abnormal  structures  surrounding 
ft.  If  we  subject  this  hair  to  the  microscope,  we 
shall  find  that  the  mycelia  are,  in  truth,  inside 
the  hair  —  a  condition  which  Sabouraud  has 
termed  endothrix.  If,  again,  we  examine  a  hair 
from  a  kerion  we  shall  find  that  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  collar  of  gray  material,  and  microscopically 
we  shall  find  this  variety  of  mycelium  to  be 
wholly  external  in  its  haUtat.  This  is  Sabour- 
aud's  ectothrix  type.  Finally,  in  the  less  preva- 
lent clinical  varieties,  we  shall  find  a  combination 
ofjthe  two  sites  —  the  endo-ectothrix  types. 

The  culiural  method.  —  Students  of  ringworm 
everywhere  owe  to  Sabouraud  the  perfection 
which  this  method  of  study  has  now  reached. 
It  was  he  who  solved  the  problem  of  artificial 
media,  and  evolved  the  following  formula,  which 
produces  the  most  perfect  results  with  the  tri- 
chophyta,  the  microspora  and  the  achorion  of 
favuB,  but  practically  inhibits  the  growth  of 
bacteria.  This  consists  of  maltose,  4;  granu- 
lated pepton  of  Chassaing,  2;  agar-agar,  1.20- 
1.50;   distilled  water,  100. 

This  medium  is  poured  into  Erlenmeyer  flasks, 
round  bottles  with  narrow  necks  and  large  bot- 
toms, to  the  depth  of  2  cm.  The  hair,  or  the 
scales,  or  the  nail  is  divided  in  a  dry  state  into  a 
very  small  particle  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
medium.  The  flask  is  then  closed  with  absorb- 
ent cotton  and  left  in  the  open  air  of  the  room 
where  the  changes  of  temperature  during  the 
twenty-four  hoius  provide  proper  aeration  of  the 
flask,  so  useful  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  culture.  The  placing  of  the  flask  in  the 
thermostat  produces  quicker  response  in  the 
growths,  but  the  danger  of  bacterial  growth  is 
much  increased. 
On  the  third  day  the  characteristic  growth 


begins  to  appear,  and  if  no  other  oi^nisms  — 
bacteria  or  molds  —  are  present,  allow  the 
culture  to  continue.  If  contaminations  are 
present,  reinoculate.  At  the  end  of  three  to 
four  weeks  the  growth  will  have  nearly  filled 
the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and  then,  if  the  prepa- 
ration is  to  be  kept,  place  a  few  drops  of  formal- 
dehyde on  the  cotton  and  cover  the  whole  surface 
with  sealing  wax.  By  this  method  cultures  can 
be  kept  indefinitely.  In  this  way  Sabouraud 
and  others  have  been  enabled  to  produce  twenty 
or  more  forms  of  cultures  varying  amongst  them- 
selves in  color,  form,  consistency,  rapidity  of 
growth,  etc.  Naturally,  many  of  these  various 
types  are  too  rare  to  concern  us  here,  but  in 
passing  I  must  describe  a  few  of  the  commonest. 

The  crateriform  type  consists  of  a  yellow  or 
fawn-colored,  powdery  growth  heaped  up  with 
slanting,  eroded  sides  and  hoUowed-out,  eroded 
center. 

The  round,  feathery,  white  growth  with  cen- 
tral tuft  forms  another  frequent  appearance. 

Another  variety  is  acuminate  in  the  center, 
from  which  radiate  sloping  sides  and  deep  furrows. 

Other  types  are  pink,  black,  violet,  or  brown  in 
color.  Some  are  dry  and  powdery,  others  moist 
and  soft,  others  velvety,  but  all  arise  from  a 
definite  source,  always  remain  true  to  their  type, 
and  will  always  produce  similar  growths  provided 
that  the  medium  be  always  identical  in  the  pro- 
portions of  its  constituents  and  in  the  steadfast 
chemical  identity  of  its  individual  elements. 

The  mycologteai  meOiod.  —  The  best  method 
of  study  is  by  means  of  the  hanging  drop.  Use 
the  medium  described  above,  inoculate  from  a 
vigorous  mother  colony,  place  in  the  thermostat, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  five  or  six  days  fix  the 
culture  by  heat,  and  stain  with  eosin,  1-500. 
In  this  manner  one  is  able  to  demonstrate  three 
modes  of  fructification  in  the  plant,  —  the  endo- 
conidial,  the  terminal  bunch-of-grapes  spores,  and 
the  terminal  multilocular  sfwdles. 

These  vaiy  also  in  abundance  and  rapidity  of 
growth  in  the  various  types  of  the  plant,  and 
offer  the  expert  a  fairly  constant  means  of  differ- 
ential diagnosis. 

From  all  these  sources  of  knowledge  fairly 
constant  axioms  can  be  drawn: 

1.  That  the  flora  of  individual  countries  varies 
much,  both  in  proportionate  distribution,  varieties 
of  the  plant,  and  in  minor  details  of  individual 
varieties. 

2.  That  material  from  the  same  individual 
provides  the  same  species  always. 

3.  That  members  of  the  same  family  are  in- 
fected by  the  same  plant. 

4.  That  the  alopecic  ringworm  of  the  scalp  is 
due  to  an  endothrix  species  of  human  origin, 
producing  a  crateriform  culture  fructif)dng  for 
the  most  part  by  terminal  spindles. 

5.  That  the  kerion  Celsi  is  due  to  an  ectothrix 
species  derived  from  the  horse,  producing  a  feath- 
ery, white,  flat  culture,  and  fructifying  for  the 
most  part  by  terminal  bimch-of-grapes  spores. 

6.  That  almost  all  other  clinical  varieties  are 
due  to  endo-ectothrix  species  derived  from  ani- 
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mal  sources  like  the  calf,  the  hen,  or  other  animal, 
producing  colored  or  white  cultures. 

7.  That  old  cultures,  if  left  to  themselves, 
will  produce  pleomorphic  or  deviate  forms  of 
growth,  which  will  reproduce  the  daughter  types 
ad  infinitum,  unless  inoculated  into  animals, 
when  reinoculation  will  produce  the  original 
mother  growth. 

THE  MICROSPORA. 

Clinically,  this  group  produces  about  90%  of 
the  scalp  ringworms  observed  in  Boston.  This 
large  etiological  percentage  is  not  present  in 
Paris,  in  London  or  in  Italy,  while  in  Germany 
and  in  Austria  the  plant  is  practically  unknown. 

The  changes  produced  in  the  scalp  by  the  in- 
vasion of  these  organisms  are  very  constant. 
One  or  more  circles  of  alopecia  are  formed,  the 
skin  being  covered  with  an  abundant  layer  of 
ashen  gray  scales,  through  which  protrude 
many  stumps  of  broken-off  hair,  each  one  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  gray  detritus.  The  micro- 
spora,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  confine 
themselves  to  the  scalp,  and  when  seen  on  the 
non-hairy  parts  produce  by  direct  extension  a 
furfuraceous,  irregular  patch.  Rare  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are,  however,  on  record. 

Microscopically,  we  find  again  a  very  different 
picture  from  that  of  the  true  tricophyta.  Here 
mycelial  filaments  are  very  rare,  but  there  is 
everywhere  an  abundant  growth  of  spores  com- 
pletely covering  the  hair.  The  spores  are  2-3  fi 
in  diameter,  round  unless  so  abundant  that 
mutual  compression  renders  them  polyhedral, 
and  in  their  relation  to  each  other  they  suggest 
a  mosaic.  When  the  spores  appear  in  less  pro- 
fusion we  can  sometimes  detect  a  few  mycelial 
tubes.  These  threads  run  with  the  long  diam- 
eter of  the  hair  and  are  about  3  fi  in  diameter 
and  present  but  few  transverse  septa.  By  care- 
ful focusing  it  will  be  seen  that  this  variety  of 
fungus  surrounds  the  hair,  tending  but  little 
to  invade  the  shaft  —  a  true  ectothrix  growth. 
When  seen  in  the  shaft  itself  the  plant  almost 
always  assumes  the  mycelial  form  of  growth. 

Culturally,  various  types  of  growth  result, 
aocoiding  to  the  source  of  the  inoculated  plant. 
The  human  microsporon  produces  a  circular 
colony,  white  or  hvtS  in  color,  with  a  central 
tuft  and  a  siurounding  downy  growth  which 
may  or  may  not  develop  periodic  difference  in 
the  abundance  of  growth  resulting  in  concentric 
circles  in  the  culture.  Depressed  radii  may  also 
extend  outward  from  the  central  tuft,  producing 
a  more  complex  pictiure. 

The  dog  microsporon  grows  more  rapidly  and 
produces  a  central  elevation  with  fine,  feathery 
surrounding  growth  of  yellow  color.  Here  con- 
centric circles  of  growth  are  the  rule. 

The  equine  variety  is  very  common  in  horses, 
but  rare  in  man.  The  cultiure  presents  a  central 
tuft,  from  which  radiate  many  deep,  irregular 
furrows,  and  the  whole  growth  assumes  a  pinkish 
hue,  deeper  in  color  the  higher  the  percentage  of 
maltose  in  the  medium,  an  idiosyncrasy  which  pro- 
vides, of  course,  an  easy  means  of  identification. 


Mycologically,  also,  the  microepora  exhibit 
their  variations  from  the  tricophyta.  The  mi- 
crospora  liquefy  gelatine  much  more  slowly  than 
do  the  tricophyta  or  the  achorion  of  favus.  The 
endoconidial  type  of  fructification  is  much  more 
common  in  the  microspora,  the  terminal  spindles 
are  larger  and  have  spines  along  their  sides,  which 
are  never  seen  in  the  tricophyta,  and  finally  the 
acladium  type  of  reproduction  is  practically 
limited  to  these  plants  and  the  acladia  appear  as 
cylindrical,,  sessile  buds  on  the  supporting  my- 
celium. 

FAVITS. 

The  parasite  of  this  disease  was  discovered  in 
1839  by  Schonlein,  and  has  since  been  known  as 
the  achorion  Schonleinii.  From  this  eariy  date 
until  the  present  many  investigators  in  many 
countries  have  studied  this  plant. 

To-day  we  recognize  that  the  disease  is  derived 
most  commonly  from  human  sources,  usually 
by  the  use  of  infected  articles,  but  animal  and 
saprophytic  varieties  of  the  plant  can  also  give 
rise  to  favus,  and  dogs,  cats,  fowls  and  mice 
as  well  as  contaminated  vegetable  matter  have 
been  proved  to  convey  the  contagion. 

Clinically,  the  disease  is  rare  here,  and  when 
found  almost  always  occurs  in  immigrants.  As 
you  well  know,  the  disease  —  unless  in  the  nails  — 
attacks  a  hair  follicle  first,  grows  down  the  shaft, 
then  upward  toward  the  distal  and  superficial 
end  of  the  hair,  and  at  the  same  time  spreads 
peripherally  on  the  skin  until  the  next  hair  is 
reached,  when  the  process  repeats  itself.  The 
growth  is  slow,  but  the  inevitable  result  is  scar 
tissue.  Broken  stumps  of  hair  do  not  occur, 
as  the  plant  does  not  damage  the  shaft  to  this 
extent,  but  the  hair  is  somewhat  loosened  in 
its  follicle,  and  soon  falls,  producing  alopecia. 
The  pathognomonic  sign  of  favus  is  the  scutulum 
—  the  little  yellow,  cup-shaped  mass  composed 
of  a  pure  cultiu-e  of  achorion  mycelia  supporting 
at  their  aerial  ends  their  fructifying  organs. 

Microscopically,  the  hair  presents  two  pictures. 
In  the  first  and  less  common  type,  spores  are 
absent  and  the  plant  appears  in  the  mycelial 
state  only.  The  tubes  are  2-3  ju  in  dianteto*, 
divided  up  by  transverse  septa  into  dements 
12-15  fi  in  length.  These  fine  ribbons  extend 
up  and  down  the  shaft  in  parallel  lines  dividing 
dichotomously  at  very  acute  angles. 

The  commoner  picture  presents  mycelial  fila- 
ments and  spores,  both  varying  much  in  diameter. 
The  mycelial  tubes  are  not  very  abundant,  and 
grow,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  long  axis  of  the 
hair,  but  frequently  bend  sUghtly  across  the 
shaft,  or  even  extend  quite  transversely  around 
the  hair.  They  divide  often  into  three  or  even 
four  branches.  The  spores  are  for  the  most 
part  rectangular,  but  great  variations  in  size  and 
in  shape  are  much  more  common  than  in  the 
trichophyta. 

Culturally,  we  find  that  glucose  with  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  pepton  forms  a  more  congenial 
soil  for  the  plant  to  grow  upon  than  the  formula 
recommended  for  ringworm  cultivation.  Even 
with  this  favorable  medium,  bacterial  contam- 
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ination  is  not  infrequent, —  in  fact,  artificial 
cultivation  of  favus  is  difficult.  The  curious  fact 
has  been  noted  that  after  repeated  inoculations 
a  given  plant  acquires  a  more  vigorous  growth, 
and  again  successive  inoculations  of  daughter 
colonies  may  eventually  return  to  the  mother 
type  without  passage  through  animals,  an  ex- 
ception never  observed  in  the  tricophyta. 

Mycologieally,  reproduction  in  the  plant  is  by 
the  three  methods  common  to  this  group  of 
plants.  The  endoconidial,  the  acladial  and  the 
fusiform  types  are  all  reciprocally  present,  but 
observers  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the  more 
closely  they  investigate  the  achorion  plant,  the 
more  they  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  theory  of 
the  plurality  of  the  species  rests  upon  an  insuffi- 
cient foundation.  They  are  beginning  to  believe 
that  the  achorion  is  a  monomorphous  plant  very 
closely  akin  to  the  tricophyta. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  X-RAYS  IN  SOME  SKIN 
AFFECTIONS.* 

BT  r.  B.  BOBNB,  M.D.,  BOBrTON, 

Attitlant  Phv*ieian  for  Diteiuet  of  the  Sinn,  ManadituetU  Oeneral 
Hotpilal. 

As  the  time  at  my  disposal  is  short,  and  treat- 
ment in  several  parasitic  diseases  having  been 
already  alluded  to,  I  shall  confine  what  I  have  to 
say  to  the  use  of  the  x-rays  in  several  affections. 

Among  the  numerous  affections  for  which  the 
x-rays  have  been  used  with  more  or  less  success 
are  several  parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin.  The 
most  important  of  these  are,  sycosis  vulgaris  or 
folliculitis  staphylogenes,  chiefly  affecting  the 
bearded  parts  of  the  face;  the  several  varieties 
of  ringworm;  favus  of  the  scalp,  and  cutaneoiis 
tuberculosis. 

All  who  have  had  occasion  to  treat  folliculitis 
of  the  beard  know  how  frequently  refractory 
this  affection  is  to  the  best  therapeutic  measures 
we  possess.  Many  cases,  it  should  be  admitted, 
are  improved  and  frequently  cured  by  antiseptic 
applications  alone,  but  it  is  only  too  common  to 
see  patients  in  whom  the  trouble  relapses  or  fails 
to  improve  but  little  under  such  remedies. 

It  is  not  too  optimistic  an  assertion  to  make,  I 
think,  that  in  the  x-rays  we  possess  a  remedy 
which  will  heal  almost  every  case  of  folliculitis, 
and  cure  a  large  number,  if  properly  applied. 

The  pathology  of  folliculitis  consists  in  an  in- 
vasion of  the  hair  follicles  and  ducts  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands  by  pyogenic  cocci.  In  the  follicles 
minute  points  of  suppuration  develop,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  the  hair.  The  intervening  skin 
reacts  to  the  inflammation  and  once  the  process 
is  begun  the  hairs  themselves  act  as  a  persistent 
source  of  irritation. 

In  accomplishing  their  result  in  this  affection 
the  rays  act  in  two  ways:  First,  by  modifying  the 
inflammation  and  conditions  in  the  skin,  the 
bacteria  are  no  longer  in  a  favorable  habitat 
for  development,  an  indirect  bactericidal  action 
resulting  in  speedy  amelioration  of  the  acute 
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symptoms,  and  secondly,  by  producing  a  tem- 
porary alopecia  over  the  affected  area,  the  irritat- 
ing hairs  are  removed,  exposing  their  follicles 
more  completely  and  thereby  giving  the  rays  and 
any  concomitant  applications  a  more  favorable 
field  for  action. 

When  lesions  are  extensive  and  there  exist 
small  abscesses,  formed  from  confluence  of  folli- 
cular pustules  a  few  applications  with  moderately 
soft  tubes  of  five  minutes'  duration,  applied  every 
other  day,  will  cause  a  ready  remission  of  thie 
condition.  The  pustules  dry  and  the  pruritus 
and  tension  of  the  skin  soon  subside.  When, 
however,  the  lesions  consist  of  numerous  dissemi- 
nated perifollicular  pustules,  the  hair  remains 
intact,  continues  to  grow  and  serve  as  constant 
source  of  irritation.  In  this  latter  condition, 
temporary  removal  of  the  hair  is  much  to  be 
desired.  Manual  epilation  has  long  been  a  rec- 
ognized procedure  but  possesses  the  disadvan- 
tages of  painfulness  and  tediousness,  and  is 
followed  by  too  quick  regeneration  of  the  hair. 
Temporary  alopecia  can  be  produced  by  means 
of  the  x-rays  painlessly,  in  a  short  time  (one  to 
two  weeks)  and  with  complete  assurance  that  the 
hair  will  return  in  from  one  to  two  months. 

To  produce  this  epilation,  I  use  a  tube  having  a 
penetration  of  ^  centimeter  of  albuminum;  the 
rays  generated  from  such  a  tube  being  almost 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  skin.  The  affected  area 
should  be  exposed  at  five  inches  distance  from 
the  anticathode  and  applications  of  five  minutes 
each  should  be  given  every  other  day  for  five 
times.  Treatment  is  then  omitted  for  a  week, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  if  the  hair  has  not 
fallen,  applications  should  be  resumed.  Usually 
the  alopecia  occurs  after  the  first  series  of  sittings. 

Seven  years  ago  Sabouraud  predicted  that  the 
antiseptic  treatment  of  ringworm  would  never 
be  wholly  satisfactory,  and  that  the  solution  of 
the  problem  could  only  be  furnished  by  an  agent 
capable  of  temporarily  suspending  the  function 
of  the  hair  papillae.  Since  that  statement  was 
made,  an  agent  capable,  partially  at  any  rate,  of 
fulfilling  that  requirement,  has  been  found  in  the 
x-rays. 

Temporary  removal  of  infected  hair  can  be 
produced,  and  as  a  result  elimination  of  the  dis- 
eased focus,  since  the  hair,  which  mainly  harbors 
the  parasites,  shall  have  been  removed.  The 
r61e  of  the  rays,  therefore,  in  relation  to  the  cause 
of  the  disease  is  an  indirect  one;  that  is,  they  are 
not  parasiticidal,  but  remove  that  portion  of  the 
integument  invaded  by  the  fungi.  Practically, 
however,  there  is  always  some  co-existent  infec- 
tion of  the  skin  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
so  that  concomitant  antiseptic  treatment  is  nec- 
essary to  combat  that  of  the  disease. 

As  in  the  treatment  of  pyogenic  sycosis,  the 
regeneration  of  hair  begins  in  from  six  weeks  to 
two  months.  The  intervening  period  of  alopecia 
is  very  desirable,  for  it  gives  ample  time  to  carry 
out  the  antiseptic  measures  thoroughly  and  to 
efficiently  eradicate  any  remaining  fungi  from 
the  scalp.  The  possible  errors  that  may  occur  in 
the  course  of  treatment  are,  vut.,  an  incomplete 
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alopecia  that  leaves  hair  still  infected;  overlook- 
ing obscure  points  of  infection;  and  the  possi- 
biUty  of  reinoculation  during  treatment.  The 
technique  used  in  ringworm  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  used  in  pyogenic  sycosis. 

Favus,  although  a  disease  that  one  is  but  rarely 
called  upon  to  treat  in  private  practice,  is  occa- 
sionally seen  in  hospital  climes,  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  recent  immigrants  from  Russia  and 
is  a  notoriously  obstinate  affection  to  all  methods 
of  treatment.  The  value  of  the  x-rays  in  favus 
may  yet  be  said  to  be  debatable.  Probably  the 
main  advantage  in  their  use,  as  in  ringworm  lies 
in  th«r  ability  to  produce  epilation,  thereby 
getting  rid  of  a  major  portion  of  the  disease,  and 
giving  parasiticides  a  more  favorable  field  on  which 
to  act.  What  has  been  said  of  the  use  of  x-rays 
for  ringworm  applies  equally  to  favus.  In  the 
latter  affection,  however,  the  achorion  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  skin  as  well 
as  within  the  hair,  and  consequently  requires  pro- 
tracted applications  after  the  hair  is  removed.  As 
an  adjuvant,  the  rays  are  admitted  to  be  of  value 
in  favus  of  the  scalp,  but  as  the  rays  have  little 
influence  on  the  organisms  themselves,  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  favorably  influence  affected  nails. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  thera- 
peutics of  skin  diseases  in  recent  years  is  the 
application  of  the  x-rays  in  cutaneous  tubercu- 
losis. A  large  percentage  of  tubercular  lesions 
of  the  skin  are  curable  by  this  method,  the  diffi- 
culty encountered  and  time  required  to  effect 
the  cure  being  broadly  proportional  to  the  extent 
of  involvement  and  amount  of  tubercular  growth 
it  is  necessary  to  destroy.  When  one  reflects  on 
the  frequency  of  occurrence  and  chronicity  and 
rebelliousness  to  cure  of  tuberculosis  of  the  skin, 
the  value  of  measures  offering  any  approach  to 
definite  results  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Various  methods  of  technique  have  been 
devised  for  the  application  of  the  x-rays  to  cuta- 
neous tuberculosis  all  resulting  in  improvement, 
and,  I  think,  if  persists  in,  cure.  Two  proce- 
dures are  now  generally  recognized:  one  advo- 
cating protracted  exposures  with  moderately 
hard  tubes  without  causing  visible  reaction  in 
the  skin,  a  long  and  tedious  method  frequently 
protracted  to  a  year  or  two;  the  other  procedure 
recommending  the  use  of  soft  tubes  and  the  pro- 
duction of  dermatitis  over  the  affected  area, 
causing  necrosis  of  the  tubercular  tissue.  The 
latter  course  has  for  some  time  seemed  to  me  to 
possess  such  distinct  advantage  that  I  have  quite 
discarded  the  former.  Briefly,  the  advantage  of 
the  latter  method  consists  in  shorter  sittings  and 
number  of  exposures,  much  curtailing  the  whole 
course  of  treatment. 

The  production  of  dermatitis  by  the  x-rays  in 
tuberciilar  growths,  when  the  dosage  is  properly 
regulated,  I  have  never  seen  attended  by  undesir- 
able results;  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  prog- 
ress in  healing  seems  to  date  from  the  time  the 
reaction  appears.  It  is  important,  however, 
while  intentionally  provoking  this  dermatitis, 
that  all  neighboring  healthy  skin  be  well  protected 
by  heavy  leaden  masks. 


It  has  seemed  to  me  that  an  error  has  existed 
in  expecting  too  much  of  the  x-rays,  in  requiring 
them  to  destroy  considerable  areas  of  tubercular 
tissue,  often  hypertrophic  and  deeply  seated, 
before  cicatrization  could  begin. 

Without  claiming  especial  originality  for  the 
plan,  for  I  have  since  found  it  has  been  practiced 
to  some  extent  by  others,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
removal  of  a  major  part  of  the  affected  skin  by 
excision  and  curettage  would  be  a  rational  way 
of  facilitating  the  work  of  the  rays,  using  them 
later  to  search  out  all  remaining  foci  of  infection 
and  to  stimulate  repair  of  the  resultant  ulcera- 
tions. 

Acting  on  this  hypothesis,  diuing  the  last  six 
months,  I  have  curetted  most  of  the  cases  of 
lupus  and  scrofiiloderma  occurring  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Dr.  C.  J.  White  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  as  a  preliminary  procedure 
before  application  of  the  x-rays. 

The  patients  were  usually  entered  to  the  ward 
for  skin  diseases  for  a  few  days,  their  lesions 
thoroughly  curetted  under  ether  and  then  dis- 
charged to  the  Out-patient  Skin  Department  for 
further  treatment  by  the  x-rays.  In  the  case  of 
several  children  and  in  several  adults  in  whom 
recovery  occiured  with  unusual  rapidity,  the 
patients  were  imder  daily  observation  in  the 
ward  until  they  were  discharged  healed. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  have 
seemed  satisfactory  and  have  so  much  augmented 
the  eradication  of  lesions  that  it  is  now  advised 
in  all  favorable  cases.  The  open  wound  usually 
heals  by  granulation  in  from  four  to  six  weeks, 
rarely  longer  than  two  months,  and  the  smooth, 
elastic,  non-contractile  character  of  the  cicatrix 
compares  favorably  with  cases  healed  exclu- 
sively imder  the  rays. 

It  has  been  observed  that  patients  improve 
much  more  rapidly  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
probably  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  sxmshine 
present  and  the  ability  of  the  patients  to  be  more 
out  of  doors  in  the  former  season. 

Although  it  is  not  claimed  that  treatment  by 
this  plan  cures  absolutely  in  a  definite  nimiber 
of  weeks,  nor  that  nodules  do  not  crop  out  and 
frequently  require  considerable  after-treatment, 
afflicted  patients  are  quickly  rid  of  a  major  por- 
tion of  their  disease,  and  their  subsequent  treat* 
ment  is  brought  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable 
time.  Next  to  the  ability  of  the  x-rays  to  seek 
out  minute  foci  of  infection,  their  power  of  causing 
the  formation  of  scar  tissue  of  a  peculiar  char- 
acter is  most  remarkable.  This  tissue  is,  for  the 
most  part,  smooth,  elastic,  usually  covered  to  a 
varying  degree  with  newly  formed  blood  vessels, 
and  during  its  formation  contracts  but  little  and 
results  in  remarkably  inconspicuous  deformity. 


According  to  the  Medical  Record  the  Health 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  St.  Ix>uis, 
has  recommended  the  erection  of  a  building  os 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  be  used  especially  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  tuberculous  patients. 
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'■  REPORT  ON  PEDIATRICS. 

■T  THOUAa  MOaoAH  SCnCH,  H.D., 

AND 

JOHN  I.OVSIT  HOBSI,  H.O. 

MYELOCYTES  IN  THE  BLOOD  OF  CHILDREN.* 

They  studied  the  blood  of  180  cages  of  different 
types.  These  included  diseases  of  the  blood, 
cases  of  feeble  vitality,  cases  of  chronic  general 
diseases  associated  with  disturbances  of  nutri- 
tion, such  as  congenital  syphilis,  rhachitis,  tuber- 
culosis, scrofula  and  chronic  intestinal  catarrh, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  unclassified  diseases  and 
healthy  infants. 

They  studied  seven  cases  of  diseases  of  the 
blood  and  found  myelocytes  in  numbers  varying 
from  1.5%  to  17%.  They  conclude  that  mye- 
locytes are  constantly  present  in  infantile  anemia 
associated  with  splenic  tumor  and  nucleated  red 
corpuscles  without  any  relation  to  the  clinical 
or  etiological  differences  in  the  individual  cases. 

They  found  myelocytes  varying  in  numbers 
betwecH  3.5%  and  12.5%  in  the  blood  of  6  infants, 
either  premature  or  twins,  examined  between 
the  second  and  sixth  weeks.  They  conclude 
that  numerous  myelocytes  are  present  in  the 
blood  of  a  great  majority  of  infants  suffering  from 
congenital  debility. 

In  16  cases  suffering  from  disturbances  of  nu- 
trition due  to  hereditary  syphilis  they  found 
myelocytes  in  12,  varying  in  number  between 
2%'  and  69^-  They  conclude  that  myelocytes 
are  present  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of 
this  disease  and  that  their  presence  in  the  blood 
is  usually  not  associated  with  any  symptoms  of 
anemia. 

They  studied  the  blood  in  51  cases  of  rhachitis; 
they  seldom  foimd  myelocytes  in  the  light  cases 
and  in  only  about  one  half  of  the  severe  cases. 
They  were  always  in  small  numbers.  The  fre- 
quency was  about  the  same  in  rhachitis  associated 
with  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  number 
usually  varied  between  .25%  and  1%,  although 
in  one  case  it  rose  to  3%.  They  found  myelo- 
cytes in  2  of  6  cases  of  scrofula  and  in  4  of  15  cases 
of  tuberculosis.  The  number  of  myelocytes 
averaged  higher  than  in  rhachitis,  varying  be- 
tween .5%  and  2%.  They  also  found  myelo- 
cytes fifteen  times  in  nineteen  children  suffering 
from  cachexia  due  to  intestinal  catarrh.  They 
conclude  that  myelocytosis  is  almost  constant 
in  children  suffering  from  hereditary  syphilis, 
tuberculosis  and  chronic  intestinal  intoxication, 
but  that  it  is  much  less  frequent  in  those  with 
rhachitis  and  scrofula. 

Among  other  diseases  they  found  myelocytes 
in  12  cases  of  16  suffering  from  inflammation  of 
the  lunp  and  in  all  of  5  cases  of  acute  dyspepsia, 
the  percentage  in  some  of  the  cases  reaching  as 
high  as  5.75%. 

They  studied  the  blood  of  more  than  20  healthy 
children  in  the  first  week  of  life.    They  were  able 
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to  find  occasionally  very  typical  myelocytes; 
even  at  this  age,  however,  they  were  rare  and  in 
small  numbers.  They  never  foimd  them  later 
than  the  first  week. 

They  conclude  that  their  observations  show 
that  the  presence  of  myelocytes  in  the  blood  of 
sick  children  in  the  first  year  of  life  is  very  fre- 
quent and  without  significance.  It  is  due  to  the 
ability  of  the  infantile  hematopoietic  organs  to 
react  to  all  influences.  The  intensity  of  this  mye- 
locytic reaction  depends  on  the  one  hand  upon 
the  harmful  influence  and,  on  the  other,  upon  the 
age  of  the  child  and  individual  peculiarities  of  the 
given  organism.  The  harmful  influences  which 
most  froquently  produce  myelocytosis  are  in  all 
probability  those  which  flood  the  blood  with 
toxins.  In  general,  the  number  of  myelocytesr 
increases  directly  with  the  amount  of  intoxica- 
tion. The  number  of  myleocytes,  however,  can- 
not be  used  in  prognosis  unless  the  other  factors 
already  mentioned  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Their  investigations  also  showed  that  in  general 
the  reaction  of  the  nucleated  red  corpuscles  occurs 
much  less  frequently  in  the  blood  of  sick  children 
than  the  myelocyte  reaction.  They  conclude 
that  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  nucleated 
cells,  especially  megaloblasts  and  gigantoblasts,  in 
the  child's  blood,  is  always  evidence  that  the 
diseased  process  which  is  taking  place  in  the  blood 
is  more  important  than  the  causative  condition. 
The  presence  of  nucleated  cells  is,  therefore,  of 
great  significance  in  prognosis. 

THE    DICiESTION    OF    CASEINS     AND    ITS    RELATION 
TO    CERTAIN    PROBLEMS   IN   INFANT   FEEDING.* 

Van  Slyke  and  Hart,  in  their  studies  of  the 
production  of  cheeses,  established  the  fact  that 
both  organic  and  inorganic  acids  have  a  definite 
action  upon  calcium  casein,  the  form  in  which 
casein  exists  in  combination  with  calcium  in 
fresh  cows'  milk  and  upon  calcium  paracasein, 
the  clot  produced  by  the  action  of  rennet  on  fresh 
milk,  forming  first  free  casein  and  free  paracasein 
and  then  compounds  of  casein  and  paracasein 
with  the  acids. 

The  proteids  of  milk  are  divisible  into  casein 
and  a  group  of  soluble  albuminous  bodies.  These 
latter  are  not  precipitated  during  digestion,  but 
remain  in  the  fluid  which  separates  from  the 
casein  curd  and  are  readily  absorbed  by  the  diges- 
tive tract.  The  quantity  of  proteid  or  nitrog- 
enous bodies  contained  in  the  milk  of  different 
species  varies  very  decidedly.  This  variation  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  young  of  the  species  grow  and  become  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother's  mammary  glands  for 
nutrition.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the 
casein  curd  formed  during  digestion,  however, 
bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  type  of  digestive 
organs  peculiar  to  the  species.  The  caaeins  of 
various  milks  probably  differ  from  each  other 
and  react  dissimilarly  to  rennet,  acids  and  the 
digestive  juices.  The  caseins  of  different  milks 
are  not  interchangeable  as  regards  digestibility 
for  the  stomachs  of  the  young  of  different  species. 

a  Thomas  S.  Southworth:  Medical  Reoord,  March  4, 1906. 
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The  physical  character  of  the  curda  of  milk,  both 
in  siise  and  density,  variea  according  to  the  species 
of  the  mammal.  The  tendency  to  shrink  into 
tough  curds  is  especially  marked  in  cows'  milk. 

(hir  knowledge  of  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  casein  when  acted  upon  by  acids, 
as  during  digestion,  have  until  very  recently  been 
based  largely  upon  theory  owing  to  Hammarsten's 
incorrect  deductions  from  his  experiments.  The 
discoveries  of  Van  Slyke  and  Hart  make  it  clear 
that  acids  have  a  definite  chemical  action  upon 
calcium  casein  and  calcium  paracasein,  and  have 
furnished  proof  that  no  gastric  digestion  by  pepsin 
takes  place  until  calcium  casein  or  calcium  para- 
casein has  been  acted  upon  by  acid  and  converted 
either  into  free  casein  or  free  paracasein,  or  into 
their  compounds  with  acid. 

The  first  secretion  of  the  stomach  of  the  young 
is  the  ferment  rennet.  The  rennet  ferment  acts 
upon  the  calcium  casein  of  the  milk,  forming  a 
soft  clot  whch  is  called  calcium  paracasein  (jun- 
ket). If  no  acid  is  present  this  paracasein  clot 
may  pass  on  into  the  intestine  where  it  is  readily 
digested  by  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  secre- 
tions. The  pepsin  secreted  by  the  stomach  will 
not  attack  calchim  paracasein  in  the  absence  of 
acid.  When  hydrochloric  acid  begins  to  be 
secreted  by  the  stomach  this  reacts  with  the  cal- 
cium paracasein  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
rennet  ferment,  making  firat  free  paracasein  and 
then  a  definite  chemical  compound  known  as 
hydrochloride  of  paracasein  which  is  fitted  for 
gastric  digestion  and  is  now  readily  attacked  by 
pepsin,  and  true  stomach  digestion  begins. 

The  digestion  of  the  infant  is  in  process  of  evo- 
lution and  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  the  same  as 
(he  digestion  of  the  adult.  The  stomach  in  the 
beginning  secretes  no  acid,  but  later  produces 
gradually  increasing  amounts.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  while  milk  retains  practically  the 
same  composition  throughout  lactation,  it  is 
changed  by  the  action  of  the  developing  gastric 
secretions  into  forms  and  compounds  which  re- 
quire at  first  moderate,  and  later  more  extended, 
gastric  digestion,  by  which  means  the  stomach  is 
progressively  called  upon  to  perform  more  and 
more  work  and  therefore  is  developed  anatomi- 
cally and  physiotogically. 

If  the  stomach  secretes  but  a  small  amount  of 
acid,  but  little  of  the  soft  calcium  paracasein 
clot  is  changed  into  the  somewhat  tougher  free 
paracasein  through  the  union  of  the  acid  with  the 
calcium.  A  part  only  of  the  calcium  paracasein 
is  therefore  prepared  for  gastric  digestion  by 
pepsin,  while  the  remainder  of  the  soft  imaltered 
ca^ium  paracasein  which  cannot  be  attacked  by 
pep«iin  passes  on  into  the  intestine  where  it  under- 
goes digeetion  by  the  intestinal  ferment  trypsin 
and  other  digestive  secretions.  A  still  more 
abundant  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  that  is,  of 
hydrochloric  acid  plus  pepsin,  will  change  more 
of  the  milk  into  a  form  suited  for  gastric  diges- 
tion. The  work  performed  by  the  stomach  is 
thus  normally  regulated  automatically.  When 
the  hydrochloric  acid  comes  to  be  present  in 
amounts  greater  than  necessary   to  form  free 


paracasein,  hydrochloride  of  {mracasein  is  formed. 
Tliis  salt  is  more  difficult  to  digest  in  the  absence 
of  uncombined  acid  than  free  paracasein,  but 
when  there  is  enough  acid  secreted  to  give  un- 
combined free  acid,  the  acid  compounds  of  para- 
casein are  more  rapidly  digested  by  pepsin. 

The  nursing  infant  secures  from  the  breast  a 
fresh  and  unchanged  milk  adapted  to  ita  peculiar 
needs  and  digestive  ability.  When  cows'  milk  is 
substituted  with  itts  different  proteids  and  ite 
liability  to  changes  of  bacterial  origin,  new  factors 
are  introduced  which  require  consideration. 
Other  acids,  notably  lactic  acid  which  is  the  nor- 
mal acid  of  sour  milk,  form  definite  paracasein 
compounds  as  well  as  does  hydrochloric  acid. 
Since  lactic  acid-forming  bacteria  are  invariably 
present  in  commercial  cows'  milk,  however  care- 
fully handled,  the  action  of  the  lactic  acid  pro- 
duced by  them  must  be  definitely  reckoned  with. 
If  milk  which  has  begun  to  sour  through  the 
development  of  lactic  acid,  but  which  has  not 
yet  curdled,  or  in  which  the  lactic  acid  forming 
bacteria  have  had  an  opportunity  to  multifdy, 
even  though  their  growth  has  not  advanced  far 
enough  to  make  the  milk  taste,  is  taken  into  the 
stomach  where  it  meets  with  rennet  even  in  the 
absence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  rennet  ferment 
will  attack  it,  forming  curds  which  rapidly  turn 
into  tough  curds  of  free  paracasein  and  lactate  of 
paracasein. 

Hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin  are  presumably 
secreted  by  the  normal  stomach  in  physiological 
proportions  to  each  other.  When  more  acid  is 
introduced  from  outside  in  the  form  of  lactic  acid 
or  is  produced  by  lactic  acid  bacteria  in  the  stom- 
ach, the  total  acids  are  disproportionate  to  the 
amount  of  pepsin  secreted.  More  of  the  para- 
casein is  therefore  transformed  by  the  excess  of 
acid  into  a  form  calling  for  gastric  digestion  than 
the  stomach  can  care  for.  Unfortunately,  this 
kind  of  curd  is  fitted  only  for  gastric  digestion 
and  not  for  intestinal  digestion  and  may  there- 
fore cause  intestinal  disturbance.  It  is  this  pro- 
duction of  lactic  acid  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  tough  curd  which  often  pro- 
duces a  portion  of  the  pernicious  results  of  food 
prepared  from  unpasteurized  or  unsteiilized  milk 
which  is  not  kept  properly  cooled. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  souring  of  milk  has 
advanced  outside  the  body  to  the  point  of  complete 
curdling  with  the  formation  of  curds  of  lactate 
of  casein  (not  paracasein)  in  a  ver>'  finely  divided 
state  as  is  seen  in  buttermilk,  the  rennet  ferment 
has  no  action  on  these  curds  when  the  milk  is 
ingested,  and  the  formation  of  tough  acid  para- 
casein curds  is  prevented.  Such  a  compound  of 
casein  with  acid  is  less  tough  and  more  finely 
divided,  and  therefore  to  tlus  extent,  at  least, 
more  digestible  than  the  corresponding  compounds 
of  paracasein  with  acid.  The  surprising  results 
claimed  by  various  authors  from  the  use  of  butter- 
milk, if  substantiated,  will  probably  be  shown  to 
rest  upon  this  basis. 

Pasteurization  has  a  definite  although  indirect 
influence  upon  the  digestibility  of  the  caidom 
casein  of  cows'  milk,  in  that  by  destroying  the 
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lactic  acid  germs  and  preventing  the  formation 
of  lactic  acid,  it  allows  the  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  stomach  alone  to  form  combinations  -mth  the 
calcium  paracasein.  The  free  paracasein  and 
hydrochloride  of  paracasein  which  are  thus 
formed  will  more  probably  be  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  pepsin  secreted. 

One  of  the  reasons  of  the  utilit.v  of  alkaline 
antacids  in  milk  mixtures  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  reaction 
the  rennet  ferment  is  retarded  or  inhibited  and 
clotting  and  curding  of  the  milk  is  prevented  or 
delayed,  allowing  the  escape  into  the  intestine 
of  part,  at  least,  of  the  stiU  fluid  milk. 

Peptonization,  or,  as  it  should  properly  be 
called,  "  pancreatization,"  according  to  the  length 
of  time  which  the  ferment  is  allowed  to  work, 
changes  more  or  lees  of  the  casein  into  a  non- 
coagulable  form  and  throws  the  work  of  digestion 
on  the  intestine.  The  alkali  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  milk  has  the  same  result.  The 
addition  of  various  forms  of  pepsin,  which  always 
contain  the  rennet  ferment,  merely  results  in  the 
formation  of  calcium  paracasein.  That  is,  it 
does  not  have  at  all  the  same  action  as  the  prep- 
arations of  the  pancreas  and  should  never  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  them. 

Milk  diluted  with  even  as  much  as  ten  parts  of 
water  can  be  so  manipulated  that  the  curd  formed 
by  adding  rennet  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  will 
be  all  in  one  small  piece.  This  shoot's  that  it  is 
pc^ible,  even  with  very  dilute  milk,  to  have 
typical  solid  curds  form  in  the  stomach.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  reactions  of  casein  with  rennet 
and  acids  shows  that  the  smaller  the  amount  of 
casein  in  the  food  the  greater  will  be  the  relative 
proportion  to  it  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  secreted 
by  the  stomach.  Such  a  relative  excess  of  acid 
tends  to  form  the  tougher  hydrochloride  of  para- 
casein. If  the  food  is  made  stronger,  that  Is,  if 
more  milk  within  reasonable  limits  is  added  to  the 
mixture,  the  amount  of  casein  is  increased  and  the 
same  amoimt  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  combined 
with  the  larger  amount  of  casein  and  go  tends  to 
form  the  softer  and  more  digestible  curds  of  free 
paracasein.  This  seems  a  possible  explanation 
of  the  improved  digestion  and  more  normal  stools 
which  not  infrequently  follow  a  radical  increase 
in  the  strength  of  the  food  when  previously  very 
dilute  mixtures  have  been  accompanied  by  indi- 
gestion and  curdy  stools.  It  also  demonstrates 
why  lai^e  quantities  of  dilute  food  may  fail  when 
smaller  quantities  of  a  more  concentrated  food 
will  succeed.  Moreover,  the  continued  use  of 
highly  diluted  food  does  not  furnish  a  proper 
mechahical  stimulus  to  the  stomach  and  may  lead 
to  deficient  secretion  and  faulty  digestion. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  cows' 
milk  was  made  for  the  peculiar  requirements  and 
digestion  of  the  calf,  and  that  however  modified 
it  was  not  primarily  intended  for  a  human  infant's 
stomach,  and  that  it  is  a  strange  substance  to 
which  the  stomach  must  adapt  itself  to  digest. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  infant  feeding  beside  dilution  of  the  milk  and 
the  addition  of  sugar.    The  main  thing  is  to  get 


the  child  to  absorb  sufficient  nourishment  for 
well  rounded  development,  and  there  is  more  than 
one  way  of  doing  this.  If  the  stomach  makes  a 
botch  of  digestion  the  intestine  can  often  be  made 
to  do  the  work,  but  this  should  not  be  continued 
after  the  stomach  is  again  able  to  perform  its 
functions.  If  the  intestine  is  incompetent,  the 
gastric  digestion  must  be  assisted  to  perform  its 
functions  creditably. 

(7o  6<  eoniimud,) 
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ABSTRACT  REPORT  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PHY- 
SICIANS. 

Held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  16  and  17,  1905. 

(Continued  from  No.  24,  p.  704.) 

A  CASE  OF  HEMOPmiilA  WITH  SPECIAL  HEFERBNCE  TO 
JOINT  DISEASE. 

F.  P.  KiNNicuTT,  New  York:  The  writer  referred  to 
a  patient,  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  a  negative  family 
history  as  to  hemorrhage  diathesis.  The  skin  was  of 
very  fine  texture.  At  the  age  of  five  months  there  was 
a  small  swelling  in  the  leg  which  was  discolored.  When 
there  was  a  dark  lump  on  Uie  chest,  lasting  for  several 
weeks.  At  two  years  of  age  the  patient  had  epistaxis, 
which  was  controlled  with  diflBculty,  and  up  to  the  age 
of  five  years  hemorrhagic  spots  frequently  appeared  on 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Attacks  of  what  appeared 
to  be  inflammatory  rheumatism  then  began.  Nose 
bleed  again  occurred  when  eight  years  old,  which  was 
controlled  after  many  hours'  effort.  About  this  time  a 
blow  on  the  thigh  caused  a  lump  and  a  large  extravasa- 
tion. The  following  year  bleemng  from  the  nose  again 
occxirred  and  lasted  several  weeks.  He  then  had  what 
appeared  to  be  an  attack  of  rheumatism  of  the  hand. 
The  patient  died  seven  years  after  first  seen  by  Dr.  Kin- 
nicutt.  The  joint  symptoms  were  supposed  to  be  of 
rheumatic  origin.  Temperature  was  slightly  elevated. 
Attacks  of  hematuria  occurred.  A  large  interstitial 
hemorrhage  occurred  in  the  extremities.  Again  he  had 
attacks  of  severe  hematuria  and  effusions  into  the  left 
elbow  joint.  There  was  pain  and  the  temperature 
went  to  103.5.  Later,  the  patient  complained  of  severe 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  became  pale ; 
the  abdomen  became  distended  and  rigid,  and  there  was 
considerable  tenderness.  Temperature  191,  pulse  120. 
The  symptoms  became  Krave,  but  finally  absorption 
occxirred.  Again,  in  1904,  acute  symptoms  occurred, 
with  abdominal  pain.  No  blood  was  passed  by  the 
bowels.    In  twenty-four  hours  the  patient  died. 

CLINICAL  NOTES  ON  OPIUM  IN  MTOCABDITia. 

J.  H.  Musser,  Philadelphia:  Dr.  Musser  commented 
on  the  beneficial  effects  which  occurred  in  many  typical 
instances  of  this  affection  from  the  use  of  opium,  and 
said  that  he  had  been  much  impressed  with  the  good 
results  obtained  in  one  particular  case  during  the  past 
winter  in  which  the  continued  use  of  small  doses  of  the 
drug  was  the  only  thing  that  gave  any  reUef.  Increased 
diuresis  always  followed  its  employment.  In  the  senile 
group  of  cases  it  was  of  decided  advantage.  It  pre- 
vented the  peripheral  impressions  causing  shock  and 
prevented  the  occurrence  of  insults  to  the  cardisvas- 
cular  system.  In  cases  with  recurring  attacks  of  dys- 
pnea or  angina  pains  morphia  could  be  used  for  a  short 
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period  to  get  the  patient  out  of  these  grave  impending 
attacks.  Opium  is  not  contra-indicated  in  chronic 
myocarditis  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  nephritis.  In 
cases  of  chronic  myocarditis  attended  by  melancholia 
and  hypochondriasis  it  is  a  sustaining  and  supporting 
remedy.  It  was,  he  thought,  much  more  satisfactory 
to  rely  upon  opium  in  these  cases  than  to  employ  the 
so-called  cardiac  drugs. 

DISCUSSION. 

M.  H.  FusSEix,  Philadelphia,  agreed  with  the  essay- 
ist and  cited  the  case  of  a  patient  having  an  extremely 
weak  heart  following  an  attack  of  pneumonia  during 
the  fall  in  which  small  doses  of  morphia  hj^podermi- 
cally  (1-10  gr.)  were  used  with  excellent  results.  The 
urine  increased  in  quantity  and  the  patient  recovered 
entirely.  The  use  of  the  drug  was  continued  in  this 
way  for  several  weeks.  The  first  time  he  had  used 
morphia  in  heart  trouble  was  with  a  patient  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  dying,  but  who  rapidly  improved  on 
the  administration  of  the  drug. 

Beverly  Robinson,  New  York,  thought  that  in 
many  cases  of  so-called  heart  failure  opium  acted  as  a 
good  stimulant.  He  called  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  condition  of  the  pupil  in  these  cases  and  thought 
it  should  be  carefully  watched. 

A.  Jacobi,  New  York,  thought  that  in  many  of  these 
cases  opiiun  was  just  as  useful  as  strychnia  was  harmful, 
and  said  that  no  remedy  had  done  more  harm  in  these 
cases  than  strychnia. 

SOME  PHASES  OF  THE  NEOROTIC  HEART. 

Beverly  Robinson,  New  York :  Dr.  Robinson  said 
that  nervous  disorders  of  the  heart  were  not  well  imder- 
stood  and  presented  a  number  of  reasons.  Frequently 
vascular  or  muscular  changes  present  differentiation. 
Cases  were  considered  of  various  etiology ;  well  defined 
nervous  disease;  organic  changes  in  the  vessels;  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach,  bowels,  etc.,  and  those  where  the 
cause  varied.  The  pathological  findings  were  difficult 
to  determine.  Treatmentwas  very  discouraging;  digi- 
talis was  of  little  value.  He  emphasized  certain  factors 
as:  (1)  An  apparent  or  evident  slight  enlargement  of 
the  heart,  with  or  without  dilatation,  was  occasioned 
or  preceded  by  cardiac  neuroses;  (2)  There  was  a 
condition  of  secondary  anemia,  as  shown  by  blood  ex- 
amination, which  resisted  treatment  of  all  kinds  and  in 
which,  unless  the  heart  muscle  itself  was  involved,  digi- 
talis cUd  no  good;  (3)  There  was  an  impaired  nutrition 
with  accompanjdng  slight  cardiac  dilatation  which 
might  remain  stationary  and  become  functionally 
compensated. 

REPORT  OF  A  CASE  OF  FNEnMOCOCCXTB  SEPSIS. 

J.  S.  Thacher,  New  York:  An  attack  of  acute  lobar 
pneumonia  was  followed  by  empyema  and  an  intense 
and  rapidly  progressing  general  infection  by  the  pneu- 
mococcus  with  malignant  endocarditis  and  meningitis. 
At  autopsy  there  was  found  incomplete  resolution, 
ulcerative  endocarditis  and  purulent  meningitis.  The 
case  was  interesting  chiefly  because  of  the  great  viru- 
lence of  the  infection  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
endocarditis  and  meningitis  developed. 

REPORT  or  SIX     CASES  OP    PERFORATION    IN    TYPHOID 
FEVER  IN  CHILDREN. 

J.  P.  Croziee  Griffith,  Philadelphia:  Reference  was 
made  to  the  variance  in  published  statements  regard- 
ing the  frequency  of  perforation  in  typhoid  fever  in 
children,  the  general  trend  of  opinion  being  that  it  is 
rarely  seen.  More  recent  observations  tended  to  show 
that  it  probabljr  occurs  more  often  than  has  been  sup- 
posed.   The  writer  described  six  cases  occurring  under 


his'  own  observation.  His  first  case  was  a  girl  of 
twelve.  On  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  attack  d>e 
developed  severe  abdominal  pain  without  vomiting  or 
collapse  or  any  fall  of  temperature;  not  until  the  fol- 
lowing day  did  she  appear  very  ill.  Twenty-four  hours 
later  vomiting  began  and  there  was  slight  abdominal 
pain.  Distention  of  the  abdomen  occurred  and  the 
diagnosis  of  perforation  was  made.  No  operation  was 
possible  in  this  case.  Case  II  was  a  boy  of  eleven, 
who  had  pleurisy  as  a  complication  of  typhoid  fever  of 
a  mild  t}rpe.  One  day  he  was  given  ice  cream  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  abdominal  pain  occurred  with  vomiting 
and  a  slight  rise  in  temperature.  The  day  following 
the  patient  became  worse,  and  it  was  thought  that  be 
had  an  attack  of  severe  indigestion.  Not  until  two 
days  later  was  it  discovered  that  he  had  suffered  a  p>er- 
foration  and  operation  could  not  then  be  pwrformed. 
Case  III  presented  symptoms  of  {lerforation  with  a 
sudden  drop  of  temperature  from  103  to  97,  accom- 
panied by  severe  abdominal  pain.  Forty  hours  later 
the  child  was  operated  upon,  but  not  successfully. 
Case  IV  was  a  boy  of  eight,  the  perforation  occurring 
in  the  third  week  of  the  disease.  The  first  symptom 
was  vomiting  with  no  fall  in  temperature  and  no  col- 
lapse nor  abdominal  pain.  Moderate  abdominal  dis- 
tention. Operation  suggested,  but  refused.  Case  V 
was  a  girl  of  four  years  who  was  in  convalescence  hav- 
ing hsLCi  no  fever  for  a  week.  About  the  end  of  the 
third  week  perforation  occurred,  when  she  complained 
of  some  stomach  ache.  The  temperature  (fid  not 
chaiige  and  she  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  ill.  She  was 
sitting  up  in  bed  and  then  occasional  vomiting  occurred 
without  abdominal  symptoms.  She  died  the  next  day 
without  abdominal  distention  or  pain.  Case  VI  was  a 
(prl  of  six  who  was  in  the  second  week  of  the  disease. 
Had  a  good  pulse,  and  but  slight  tenderness  on  firm 
pressure.  This  case  was  operated  upon,  but  died  in  a 
week.  Basing  his  conclusions  on  the  condition  seen  in 
most  of  these.  Dr.  Griffith  thought  that  the  accident  is 
more  difficult  to  recognize  than  in  the  adult.  There 
was  often  a  less  degree  of  constitutional  impression. 
Abdominal  pain  and  tenderness  might  be  absent  or 
trivial,  and  in  any  case  the  statements  of  a  child  ware 
less  to  be  relied  upon  than  in  later  life.  Vomiting  was 
so  frequent  a  symptom  in  different  diseases  of  childhood 
that  its  occurrence  in  perforation  was  of  little  dia^ostic 
import. 

DISCUSSION. 

A.  Jacobi,  New  York,  said  that  the  diagnosis  in  these 
cases  was  rendered  the  more  difficult  because  perfora- 
tion occurred  without  the  presence  of  diarrhea  or  with- 
out its  having  preceded  it  throu^out  the  course  of  the 
disease.  Diagnosis  was  almost  impossible  in  many  oi 
these  cases. 

George  L.  Peabody,  New  York,  did  not  think  we 
should  look  for  diarrhea  as  a  ^rmptom  of  perforation, 
as  it  had  been  his  experience  to  find  perforation  in  those 
cases  that  were  not  accompanied  by  diarrhea  at  aQ. 

HEMATEMESIS  FROM  GASTRIC  TJIiCEB;    NOTES  ON  OTXB 
TWO  HUNDRED  CASKS. 

W.  Oilman  Thompson,  New  York:  The  paper  was 
based  upon  data  from  the  records  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Bellevue  Hospitals  and  the  writer  concluded  that 
operation  in  cases  of  this  kind  were  justified  and  should 
be  undertaken  more  often  than  now.  He  admitted  the 
great  difficulty  of  accurate  diagnosis.  Examination  of 
the  gastric  contents,  especially  when  done  but  once, 
was  of  no  value  whatever  in  diagnosis  nor  in  prognoas 
as  to  whether  operation  should  be  done  or  not.  He 
also  dissented  from  the  recent  view  that  it  was  deedraUe 
or  possible  to  classify  gastric  ulcers  as  to  hematemeas. 
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In  several  of  the  cases  unexpected  conditions  had  been 
found  that  were  relieved  by  operation.  The  surgical 
records  were  encouraging,  one  surgeon  having  per- 
formed 123  gaetrotomies  for  the  condition  and  lost 
only  2  as  a  result  of  the  operation.  Earlier  operative 
interference  in  these  cases  seemed  desirable. 

DISCUSSION. 

F.  P.  KiNNicuTT,  New  York,  said  that  it  seemed  to 
him  important  to  bear  in  mind  how  frequently  perfor- 
ation with  hematemesis  occurred  and  yet  the  point  of 
ulceration  could  not  be  discovered,  even  after  the  most 
careful  search.  He  referred  to  a  case  operated  upon  by 
two  eminent  surgeons  with  a  fatal  result  where,  at 
autopsy,  the  most  careful  search  was  recjuired  to  dis- 
cover the  lesion.  He  thought  a  second  point  of  impor- 
tance to  remember  was  how  frequently  death  seemed 
imminent,  when  the  hemorrhage  would  suddenly  cease 
and  not  recur;  they  recover  and  go  for  years  without 
any  further  trouble.  He  cited  another  case  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  surgical  ward  for  operation,  when  the 
hemorrhage  ceased  before  the  operation  could  be  done 
and  did  not  recur. 

S.  Sous  CoHBN,  Philadelphia,  referred  to  a  case  under 
his  care  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  a  man  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  who  suddenly 
had  a  profuse  gastric  hemorrhage  without  pain  or  other 
symptoms  of  a  definite  nature.  The  surgeon  called 
decided  that  he  was  too  we^  for  operation  and  it  was 
postponed.  He  improved  and  then  it  was  decided  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  operation.  The  man  later 
got  worse  and  died  and  autopsy  showed  thirty  or  forty 
iilcers,  twenty-nine  or  more  of  which  had  healed. 
Death  was  the  result  of  the  last  large  ulceration.  With 
these  multiple  ulcerations  there  had  been  practically 
no  symptoms.  He  also  referred  to  a  young  girl  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  who  had  a  severe  hemorrhage 
and  recovered  under  medical  treatment ;  he  had  recent- 
ly been  called  to  see  her  again  when  she  had  all  the 
symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer  without  hemorrhage.  When 
operation  was  suggested  she  said  that  she  had  been  so 
much  worse  before  that  she  would  take  the  chances  of 
not  being  operated  upon.  He  thought  that  we  could 
not  draw  any  dogmatic  conclusions  in  the  matter  as  yet ; 
where  a  positive  diagnosis  could  be  made  surgical 
measures  should  be  resorted  to  as  early  as  possible. 

B.  W.  SiPPT,  Chicago,  thought  that  in  ordinary  cases 
one  should  hesitate  to  operate  when  the  hemoglobin 
had  fallen  below  40%.  Had  recently  seen  a  case  in 
which  the  hemoglobin  was  reduced  to  20%  from  the 
hemorrhage,  but  thought  in  such  a  case  the  danger 
would  not  be  as  great  as  where  the  anemia  had  grad- 
ually developed. 

John  H.  Mussbr,  Philadelphia,  called  attention  to 
the  importance  of  remembering  that  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  might  cause  symptoms  simulating  gastric  ulcer. 

W.  Oilman  Thompson,  New  York,  in  closing  the 
discussion  said  that  collecting  these  cases  pains  had 
been  taken  to  exclude  cirrhosis  and  other  complications. 
He  thought  that  benefit  was  often  obtained  from  a 
gastro-enterostomy  even  though  the  ulcer  itself  were 
not  found.  There  were  long  surgical  records  now  to 
show  that  the  operation  was  a  justifiable  one. 

THE    RELATION    OF    CERTAIN    STOMACH    DISORDERS    TO 
DIABETES  MELLITTJ8. 

John  S.  Sawtek,  Qeveland:  The  writer  said  that 
treatment  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
determined  by  examination  of  test  meals  was  given  in 
nineteen  diabetic  patients  for  time  enough,  imder  suit- 
able conditions,  to  afford  usable  results  and  in  all  these 
cases  there  was  noted  almost  immediate  relief  from 
thirst,^  hunger  and  excessive  polyuria,  with  improve- 
ment in  strength  in  many,  and  in  several  cessation  of 


the  ^ycosuria.  The  known  duration  of  the  glycosuria 
was  from  six  weeks  to  five  years.  The  youngest  pa- 
tiente  were  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  years.  The  cases 
were  of  vuying  degrees  tested  by  me  standard  diet. 
The  first  of  the  series  came  under  treatment  five  years 

X.  The  measures  adopted  were  those  usually  em- 
/ed  in  the  special  treatment  of  chronic  glandular 
gastritis,  and  varied  according  to  the  acidity  and  motor 
condition.  Lavage  had  been  si^ally  beneficial,  espe- 
cially when  used  in  the  cases  with  motor  insufficiency 
and  hjrperchlorhydria.  In  several  cases  on  stopping 
treatment  the  thirst  and  polyuria  recurred,  with  prompt 
relief  on  resumption.  In  a  few  cases  similar  results 
were  gained  without  lavage.  The  cases  showed  that 
thirst,  hunger  and  polyuria  were  not  as  dependent  on 
hyperglycamia  as  had  been  supposed,  and  that  the 
stomach  disorder  was  a  factor  of  far  greater  importance " 
in  the  treatment  of  diabetics  than  had  been  believed. 
A  few  tests  of  blood  showed  hyperglycemia  persisting 
without  thirst  or  polsoiria. 

Jambs  Tyson,  Philadelphia,  had  frequently  noted  the 
association  of  an  active  gastric  disturbance  with  dia- 
betes and  had  thought  that  perhaps  this  explained  the 
efficiency  of  Fowler's  solution  in  these  cases.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  acetone  and  diacetic  acid  formed 
could  have  beeh  the  result  of  a  catarrhal  gastritis, 
through  it  might  possibly  be.  Asked  if  the  doctor 
had  attempted  the  treatment  of  diabetic  coma  by  lav- 
age, as  from  his  remarks  it  might  be  expected  to  be  of 
value  in  this  condition. 

A.  O.  J.  Kelly,  Philadelphia,  asked  if  Dr.  Sawyer 
regarded  the  cases  cited  as  cases  of  true  diabetes  and 
whether  he  had  formed  any  conception  of  the  patho- 
logical process  involved;  also  what  effect  he  thought 
the  treatment  of  the  stomach  had  upon  the  disordered 
metabolism?  He  thought  if  in  the  treatment  of  the 
stomach  we  could  benefit  these  cases  it  was  a^very  val- 
uable addition  to  our  knowledge. 

S.  Solib  Cohen,  Philadelphia,  had  observed  in  cases 
of  chronic  glycosuria  with  septic  conditions  in  the 
intestines  as  manifested  by  diarrhea,  etc.,  benefit  from 
washing  the  intestinal  canal  and  administering  intes- 
tinal antiseptics.  Dr.  Cohen  asked  if  this  treatment 
tended  to  diminish  the  acidity  of  the  urine;  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  an  alkali,  as  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  sufficient  to  keep  the  urine  alkaline,  and  desired 
to  know  if  the  writer  of  the  paper  attributed  any  part 
of  his  good  results  to  the  use  of  an  alkaline  solution? 

John  S.  Sawyer,  Cleveland,  in  closing  said  he  be- 
lieved the  Vichy  and  Carlsbad  waters  did  good  by  act- 
ing as  a  kind  of  alkaline  lavage.  He  had  had  but  one 
case  of  diabetic  coma  to  treat  and  was  not  able  to  affect 
favorably  this  coma.  As  to  the  cases  being  true  dia- 
betes they  offered  all  the  requirements  of  clinical  symp- 
toms, —  polyuria,  thirst,  hunger,  weakness  and  glycosu- 
ria. As  to  finding  the  sugar  in  the  blood  that  was  not  as 
yet  a  matter  of  easy  or  satisfactory  observation.  He  had 
no  wish  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the'etiology  of 
the  disease.  As  to  septic  conditions  of  the  intestinal 
canal  he  thought  that  best  treated  by  looking  after  the 
stomach  and  preventing  its  occurrence.  As  to  the 
constituents  of  the  urine  it  had  not  been  possible  in  this 
material  which  was  almost  altogether  private  material 
to  carry  such  experiments  to  the  point  of  completion. 
The  quantity  of  urine  was  reduced  very  considerably 
and  the  inference  was  that  a  very  considerable  gain  was 
made  by  diminishing  the  destructive  metabolism.  He 
thought  the  alkaline  solutions  valuable  as  neutralizing 
the  acids  and  as  a  solvent  of  mucus,  but  he  depended 
upon  the  washing  with  the  alkaline  solution  and  not 
upon  the  administration  of  an  alkali.  The  procedure 
did  not  interfere  at  all  with  any  other  advantageous 
measures  that  might  be  found  dearable. 
iTo  b*  eonHnutd.) 
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decent  Xitnrature* 

Wharton  and  StUU's  Medical  Jurispnidence.  Vol. 
II.  Poisons.  By  Robert  Amory,  A.M. ,  M.D.  , 
and  Robert  L.  Eherson,  A.B.,  M.D.  Fifth 
Edition.  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  The  Lawyers  Co- 
operative Publishing  Company.     1905. 

In  the  fifth  edition  of  this  work  the  editors  have 
presented  the  most  recent  knowledge  in  chemistry 
and  toxicology,  combined  with  a  careful  descrip- 
tion of  the  symptomatology  and  of  the  post 
mortem  conditions  in  the  many  forms  of  poison- 
ing, so  that  practitioners  and  students  of  both 
'  medicine  and  law  will  here  find  an  interesting  and 
convenient  account  of  the  various  poisons,  with 
the  means  best  adapted  to  counteract  the  dangers 
which  they  cause  and  a  well-considered  summary 
of  the  facts  available  for  diagnosis  and  prognosis 
during  life  and  for  determining  the  nature  of  the 
poison  after  death. 

The  editors  have  been  obliged  to  omit  much 
that  was  of  interest  and  value  in  previous  editions 
so  that  they  might  give  in  full  detail  the  most 
recent  information  as  to  the  action  of  poisons  and 
the  latest  methods  employed  for  their  isolation 
and  detection  by  chemical  research. 

In  such  an  extensive  work  it  is  difficult  to  select 
special  chapters  for  detailed  notice,  but  allusion 
may  be  made  to  the  excellent  description  of 
"  Poisons  in  General,"  Chapter  I,  and  to  their 
classification  as  adopted  by  the  authors,  which 
is  based  in  general  upon  their  "  chemical  and 
physical  properties,"  as  well  as  upon  their  origin 
and  mode  of  action  to  a  certain  extent. 

Thus  we  have  the  following  five  classes :    • 

I.  Gaseous  poisons.  II.  Inorganic  poisons  (solid 
and  liquid).  III.  Organic  poisons  (non-alkaloidal). 
IV.  Organic  poisons  (alkaloidal).  V.  Food  poison- 
ing, ptomaines,  toxins,  leukomaines. 

This  so-called  "  analytical  classification  "  ap- 
peals to  the  chemist,  as  it  is  along  these  lines  that 
he  conducts  his  analysis. 

Under  Class  I  proper  mention  is  made  of  the 
great  increase  in  fatalities,  both  from  accident 
and  design,  since  the  use  of  "  water  gas  "  for 
illuminating  purposes  has  become  general. 

Among  "  inorganic  poisons  "  antimony,  arsenic, 
phosphorus  and  mercury  are  fully  described, 
especially  arsenic  from  its  frequent  importance 
in  medico-legal  cases.  The  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  'acute  and  chronic  lead  poisoning  are 
considered  at  length. 

Carbolic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid  and  its  salts, 
and  oxalic  acid  claim  special  attention  among 
"  organic  poisons  "  for  their  deadly  qualities, 
and  among  the  alcohols,  methyl,  or  wood  alcohol, 
calls  forth  a  timely  warning  owing  to  the  numer- 
ovia  deaths  from  its  use  and  the  impaired  vision 
or  blindness  that  may  result.  For  instance, 
"  Five  men  each  drank  a  tumblerful  of  wood 
alcohol;  two  of  these  recovered  entirely;  one 
lost  the  vision  of  one  eye,  and  injury  to  the  vision 
of  the  other  eye  occurred;  the  other  two  died 
within  twenty-four  hours."  Wood  alcohol  is 
used  more  or  leas  in  the  manufacture  of  the  es- 


sence of  Jamaica  ginger,  spirits  of  cologne  and 
bay  rum,  not  infrequent  beverages  with  our 
alcoholic  population,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  noxious  substance  enters  to  some  ex- 
tent into  the  adulteration  of  the  popular  "  whis- 
key "  of  the  period. 

Over-dosing  from  choral  hydrate,  chlorofonn, 
digitalis,  sulfonal  and  the  whole  class  of  narcotic 
and  stimulating  drugs  is  duly  mentioned,  as  are 
the  dangers  from  the  common  use  of  the  alkaloids, 
cocaine,  strychnine,  morphine,  etc.,  so  easy  to 
obtain  and  so  little  under  professional  control. 

There  is  a-  new  chapter  on  ptomaine  poisoning, 
and  an  important  one  on  the  detection  and  dif- 
ferentiation of  blood  stains  completes  the  volume, 
which  has  a  full  and  convenient  index. 

The  valuable  labors  which  Dr.  Robert  Amory 
and  Prof.  Edward  S.  Wood  have  for  many  years 
expended  upon  this  work  are  now  supplemented 
by  those  of  Dr.  Robert  L.  Emerson  in  the  chem- 
ical and  pathological  features.  In  the  Appendix 
are  many  judicial  cases  bearing  upon  the  efifects 
of  poisons  and  the  methods  of  detection,  com- 
piled by  Prof.  Charles  Harrington,  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  also  a  summary  of  the  experi- 
ments relating  to  the  ingestion  of  boric  acid  and 
borax,  made  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  laws  concerning  medi- 
cal examiners  and  coroners  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut. 

A  Textbook  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  For 
Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Hobabt 
Amory  Hare,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Thera- 
peutics and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College  of  Philadelphia,  Physician  to  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital.  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.  1905. 

This  is  an  octavo  volume  of  1,120  pages,  with 
129  engravings  and  10  full-page  plates  in  colors 
and  monochrome.  The  publishers' work  is  well 
done.  As  to  the  actual  demand  for  another 
"  Practice  of  Medicine,"  that  is  another  question 
which  perhaps  may  be  allowed  to  answer  itsdf. 
Many  are  already  at  the  disposal  of  the  prac- 
titioner and  the  student  and  not  a  few  of  these  are 
good.  The  author  has  had  a  very  consideraUe 
experience  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  in  the 
teaching  of  clinical  medicine  and  in  the  writing  of 
medical  books.  The  combination  of  these  condi- 
tions is  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  the  production  of  a 
Theory  and  Practice,  or  of  a  Practice  of  Medicine. 

The  present  work  is  commendable  and  will  be 
found  useful  by  those  who  require  a  Practice  of 
Medicine.  Particular  pains  have  been  taken  to 
present  methods  of  treatment  clearly  and  in  a 
way  to  make  them  available  for  practice.  Infor- 
mation dealing  with  subjects  still  uncertain  and 
debatable  has  been  excluded  for  the  most  part. 
Chapters  on  tropical  diseases  have  been  included. 
The  first  chapters  are  on  infectious  diseases,  and 
the  rest  of  the  classification  has  an  anatomical 
basis.  A  considerable  section  is  devoted  to  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system.  The  illustrations  are 
clear  and  good.  We  notice  on  page  134,  under  cere- 
brospinal fever,  meningitidee  for  meningitidiB. 
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A  Jowmal  o/  Mtdieme,  Svrtav  and  AUi»d  Science;  jiublithed  at 
Botlott,  wmUv,  6tf  the  undenigned. 

SuBSOBipnoM  Tbbiis:  SS.0O  par  year,  in  advance,  poetaae  paid, 
for  the  United  Stale*,  Canada  and  Mexico;  16.60  par  yaor  tor  aU 
foreign  eountria*  bdonging  to  the  Poelal  Union. 

All  eommunieaiiou*  for  IK*  Bditar,  and  oU  boob  for  reoiea,  ehould 
he  addreteed  to  the  Bdilor  of  the  Boeton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
707  Paddodt  Building,  101  Tremont  Blret,  Boeton. 

All  letter*  containing  bunfyte**  eomnamieationi,  or  refoiring  to  the 
piMieation,  ndtecrijiUm  or  adverti*ing  department  of  thi*  Journal, 
*hould  be  addreteed  to  M«  undtreigned. 

BeniHarue  ehould  b*  made  by  money  order,  <ira/t  or  regiitered  letter, 
payiMeio 

THE  OLD  CORNER  BOOK  STORE  (Inoorpontad), 
27  iXD  29  BBoi(*nu>  Snuar.  BonoN.  Mass. 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  OF  VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  has  undertaken  a 
work  of  much  value  in  attempting  to  bring  within 
convenient  compass  a  study  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  its  educational,  social  and  economic 
aspects.  The  number  of  this  Journal  for  June  3 
is  practically  given  up  to  a  report  of  the  state 
of  the  profession  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
not  including  in  this  issue  the  profession  of  North 
or  South  America.  As  an  excuse  for  this  omis- 
sion, it  is  stated  that  the  United  States  presents 
so  wide  a  diversity  regarding  the  conditions  of 
medical  practice,  the  standard  of  scientific  edu- 
cation and  the  relations  of  practitioners  to  the 
state  and  to  the  public  that  the  facts  could  not 
be  brought  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry. 
Information  regarding  conditions  in  South  Amer- 
ica was  impossible  to  obtain.  In  spite  of  these 
omissions,  however,  the  amount  of  material  which 
has  been  collected  affords  a  basis  of  comparison 
of  the  medical  conditions  in  various  countries 
which  is  of  the  utmost  value. 

It  has  been  evident,  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  that  with  the  improved  means  of  inter- 
communication various  parts  of  the  world  have 
been  brought  closer  together  in  medicine  as  in 
other  departments  of  life.  It  is,  therefore,  natu- 
ral that  we  should  desire  information  regarding 
the  status  of  a  profession  which,  after  all,  has  an 
absolutely  undivided  aim  in  distinction  from 
political  conditions  and  from  those  which  exist 
in  the  legal  profession.  In  spite  of  every  effort, 
however,  certain  of  the  smaller  countries  of 
Europe  have  been  neglected  for  various  reasons, 
but  so  much  remains  that  such  oversights  and 
omissions  are  of  relatively  small  consequence. 


The  points  which  the  investigation  was  par- 
ticularly designed  t6  elucidate  are  summarized 
in  general  as  follows:  The  conditions  of  medical 
practice,  degrees,  curriculum,  examinations  and 
registration  of  diplomas,  the  rights  and  duties 
of  medical  practitioners,  both  in  regard  to  the 
public  and  to  the  state;  public  medical  services, 
exclusive  of  the  sanitary  services  of  the  army, 
navy  and  colonies;  the  financial  position  of  prac- 
titioners of  various  sorts,  and  under  various  con- 
ditions of  population;  the  medical  profession  in 
relation  to  the  law;  quackery  and  illegal  practice; 
protection  of  professional  interests;  social  posi- 
tion of  practitioners  and  their  place  in  politics, 
and  finally  statistics  of  the  profession  with  spe- 
cial relation  to  overcrowding. 

Replies  to  questions  concerning  these  various 
matters  were  requested,  and  the  information  re- 
ceived is  given  in  the  separate  articles  which 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  journal.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  enter  into  the  details  which  follow, 
but  certain  facts  are  worthy  of  comment.  It 
appears  that  everywhere  the  financial  situation  of 
the  profession  is  unsatisfactory.  In  many  of  the 
European  countries  under  consideration  $1,250 
to  $2,500  seems  to  be  a  good  average  of  profes- 
sional earnings.  Naturally,  the  cost  of  living  in 
those  countries  in  which  these  incomes  suffice  is 
very  much  less  than  in  this  country,  for  example, 
and  this  should  always  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  standard  of  income.  The  situation 
in  Berlin  is  apparently  much  more  deplorable. 
All  but  994  practitioners  have  an  income  of  less 
than  $1,100  a  year.  In  Madrid  800  physicians  are 
said  to  find  it  difficult  to  live.  This  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs  is  attributed  in  great  measure  to 
the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  profession  and 
it  is,  therefore,  no  doubt,  a  salutary  check.  The 
statistics  regarding  the  social  position  of  physi- 
cians show  that  in  this  respect  Italy  stands  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list,  where  the  ordinary  physi- 
cian is  not  admitted  into  so-called  "  society." 
In  Germany  and  Austria  doctors  are  well  es- 
teemed, but  in  Spain  and  Portugal  physicians 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  social  ladder.  As  regards 
the  doctor  in  politics,  France  undoubtedly  stands 
at  the  head.  Medical  senators  and  deputies  are 
numerous  and  influential,  and  many  men  high 
in  government  positions  are  physicians,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  late  foreign  minister 
M.  Combes,  and  M.  Clemenceau.  Physicians 
are  also  somewhat  prominent  in  politics  in  Italy 
and  in  Spain,  whereas  in  Belgium,  Germany  and 
Austria  doctors  are  not  conspicuous  in  political 
life,  with  certain  notable  exceptions,  as,  for  ex- 
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ample,  Virchow.  In  the  English  colonies  medical 
men  naturally  take  a  prominent  place  in  politics, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  same  may  occur  in  the 
American  colonies  in  the  future.  The  doctor  in 
politics  in  the  United  States  is  practically  a  neg- 
ligible quantity. 

We  commend  to  our  readers  the  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  medical  situation  written  by 
authoritative  persons  in  the  various  countries 
considered.  Such  an  inquiry  represents  a  vast 
amount  of  patient  work,  and  our  contemporary 
is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
begun  an  analysis  of  conditions  which  should  do 
much  toward  bringing  the  medical  profession 
of  the  various  countries  into  closer  accord  by 
discovering  weaknesses  and  rectifying  defects. 


ELECTIVE  MEDICAL  STUDIES. 
Beginning  with  the  coming  academic  year, 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  will  introduce  an 
elective  course  of  study  into  the  curriculum  of 
the  fourth  year.  The  arrangement  is  such  that 
the  student  may  have  an  unlimited  choice  of 
subjects,  although  certain  a;dvice  is  given  as  to 
grouping.  A  considerable  degree  of  interest  has 
been  manifested  as  to  the  choice  the  students 
*would  make,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  labora- 
tory as  contrasted  with  the  clinical  courses.  It 
was  expected  in  certain  quarters  that,  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  practice,  and  the  widening  field 
for  scientific  research,  a  large  number  of  men 
would  select  courses  preparatory  to  later  research 
in  the  various  departments  of  so-called  scientific 
medicine.  The  result,  however,  has  not  justified 
this  expectation.  The  students  were  requested 
to  hand  in  their  selection  on  or  before  May  1,  and 
a  study  of  the  returns  has  shown  that  a  very 
large  majority  have  chosen  clinical  courses  and 
particularly  those  which  lead  to  general  practice, 
either  medical  or  surgical,  whereas  the  purely 
laboratory  courses  have  registered  very  few  appli- 
cants. 

This  tends  to  show  that  the  average  medical 
student  in  the  latter  part  of  his  course  feels  the 
necessity  of  preparing  himself  for  the  practical 
side  of  his  calling,  now  as  heretofore,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  this  is  the  part  of  wisdom. 
Whether  or  not  some  of  these  men,- who  have 
chosen  clinical  courses,  may  decide  later  to 
abandon  practice  and  enter  the  laboratory,  it 
is  not  to  be  questioned  that  the  actual  bedside 
experience  which  they  may  obtain  by  a  year  of 
study  should  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  them  in 
shaping  the  problems  which  they  may  later  decide 


to  investigate.  Experience  shows  clearly  enou^ 
that  those  men  who  forthwith  enter  upon  a  lab- 
oratory career  are  unlikely  to  frequent  the  hos- 
pital wards  later,  whereas  we  believe  thtit  men 
trained  on  the  clinical  side  will  become  future 
investigators  in  increasing  number. 

It  is  also  true,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out  in  these  columns  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
clinical  student  is  of  necessity  a  laboratory  stu- 
dent as  well.  Every  field  of  clinical  medicine 
now  not  only  offers  the  opportunity  but  makes 
the  demand  that  its  adherents  should  be  versed 
in  the  methods  of  the  laboratory.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  the  service  which  the  laboratories 
have  rendered  to  practical  medicine  in  this  r^ard 
cannot  be  overestimated.  On  the  other  hatid, 
for  various  obvious  reasons,  the  laboratory  stu- 
dent is  not  likely  to  develop  on  the  clinical  side. 
What  we  need  now  to  cultivate,  as,  for  example, 
suggested  by  Dr.  Barker  in  his  recent  address  on 
"  Methods  in  Medicine  "  before  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  is  a  continually  dearer  recogni- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  the  problems  of 
the  laboratory  and  the  problems  of  the  clinic. 
When  this  is  completely  done,  the  distinctions 
between  laboratory  and  clinical  courses  will  grow 
less  sharp,  and  the  final  step  may  perhaps  then 
be  taken  of  introducing  clinical  work  into  the 
laboratories  by  giving  laboratory  men  at  least 
access  to  clinical  material. 

That  the  experiment  about  to  be  adopted  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  of  elective  medical 
courses  will  indicate  certain  tendencies  of  value 
to  medical  education  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The 
whole  matter  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  one  to  adjust, 
and  a  completely  satisfactory  outcome  ia  not  to 
be  anticipated  until  an  experience  extending  ov«' 
many  years  has  been  gathered  and  its  lessons 
carefully  weighed.  In  the  meantime,  not  only 
this  community,  but  others  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  best  medical  education,  will  fdUow 
with  interest  the  attempt  about  to  be  made  to 
grant  a  freedom  to  the  student  during  his  course 
which  he  naturally  has  immediately  after  gradu- 
ation. Whatever  the  ultimate  result  the  plan  is 
eminently  worthy  of  a  conscientious  trial. 


GALL'S  CONTRIBUTION    TO   CEREBRAL 
LOCALIZATION. 

Papkrs  concerning  matters  of  medical  history 
are  apparently  attaining  a  sure,  if  tardy,  recog- 
nition in  medical  literature.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  agitation  now  going  on  will  lead  to  definite 
results,    as   exemplified,   for   example,    by    the 
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Medical  Library  and  Hittoricai  Joumai,  now  in 
its  third  volume.  In  the  meantime,  those  physi- 
cians who  have  the  taste,  time  and  capacity  for 
historical  writing  should  receive  the  warmest 
encouragement  from  less  gifted  members  of  the 
profession.  We  have  before  us  two  contributions 
of  this  character  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  John  E. 
Donley  of  Providence,  both  of  which  are  of  value. 
The  first  appeared  some  months  ago  in  the  Ameri- 
can Joumai  of  the  Medical  Seierteea  and  discusses 
the  early  history  of  cerebral  localization,  a  matter 
about  which  every  one  knows  something,  but  of 
which  few  have  the  definite  knowledge  which  is 
desirable.  Dr.  Donley,  we  think  with  reason, 
gives  much  credit  to  Gall  and  Spurzheim  as  the 
first  to  systematically  attempt  a  localization  of 
cerebral  function.  The  errors  into  which  they 
later  fell  in  relation  to  the  so-called  science  of 
phrenology  has  detracted  much  from  a  reputation 
which  was  deserving  of  better  things.  The  sec- 
ond paper  carries  further  Gall's  contribution  to 
cerebral  localization,  and  describes  a  man  who 
certainly  in  many  respects  was  far  in  advance 
of  his  time.  Dr.  Donley,  perhaps,  puts  the  matter 
rather  strongly  when  he  says,  "  His  psychology 
is  arbitrary;  his  system,  like  most  other  systems, 
is  inadequate,  but  the  principle  which  he  first 
laid  down,  the  localization  of  function  in  definite 
parts  of  the  brain,  was  true;  and  to-day  our 
cerebral  physiology,  so  far  as  it  exists  at  all,  is 
but  a  refined  and  more  cultured  phrenology." 
Opinions  may  legitimately  differ  as  to  Gall's  exact 
place  in  the  history  of  medicine,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  his  conception  of  cerebral  function, 
crude  as  it  was,  was  a  forerunner  of  later  studies 
which  naturally  have  been  of  greater  significance. 
Dr.  Donley's  partiality  for  Gall  is  apparent 
throughout  his  article.  He  has,  nevertheless, 
brought  into  prominence  certain  facts  which  we 
are  too  ready  to  overlook  in  our  present-day 
distaste  for  phrenology. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 
The  Transvaal  Medical  Journal.  —  A  new 
publication,  known  as  the  Transvaal  Medical 
Joumai,  published  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
Transvaal  Medical  Society,  will  appear  about 
Aug.  1,  1905.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  new 
joiunal  will  be  to  epitomize  the  current  medical 
literature  of  various  countries. 

University  of  Chicago  Facuwt  Notice.  — 
According  to  the  Joumai  of  the  Medical  Associa- 
tion, it  is  ofiicially  announced  that  Dr.  Nicholas 


Senn  has  been  elected  professor  of  surgery,  and 
Dr.  Frank  Billings,  professor  of  medicine,  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  will  lecture  before  the 
respective  classes  at  the  university.  Dr.  Senn 
will  have  entire  charge  of  the  clinical  teaching  of 
surgery  during  the  fall  semester.  Dr.  John  B. 
Murphy  has  been  elected  professor  of  surgery  in 
Rush  Medical  College,  and,  with  Dr.  Arthur  Dean 
Bevan,  will  have  charge  of  the  administrative 
details  of  the  department  of  surgery  and  will 
conduct  the  clinical  teaching  of  surgery  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Need  of  a  Day  of  Rest.  —  The  attention  of 
the  Woman's  National  Sabbath  Alliance  having 
been  called  to  the  harmful  effect  of  overtaxing 
brain  and  nerves,  resulting  from  incessant  ex- 
citement and  toil,  appeals  to  the  medical  faculty 
for  a  leaflet  of  not  more  than  2,500  words  demon- 
strating the  urgent  need  of  a  weekly  mental  and 
physical  rest-day  as  appointed  of  God  for  the 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  man,  and  offers  a 
prize  of  $25  for  the  best  essay  on  this  subject. 
The  experience  of  a  Christian  physician  preferred. 

Manuscripts  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writers  in  a  sealed  envelope  will  be  received  until 
the  first  of  November  next,  at  the  headquarters 
of  The  Alliance,  Room  709,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  The  accepted  manuscript  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  Alliance,  and  the 
others  will  be  returned  when  called  for  or  accom- 
panied by  the  full  amount  of  postage  needed. 

Meetinq  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. —  At  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  to  be  held  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  Boston  is  represented  by  three  chairmen 
of  sections,  Dr.  M.  H.  Richardson  of  the  Surgical 
Section,  Dr.  R.  C.  Cabot  of  the  Medical  Section, 
and  Dr.  John  L.  Morse  of  the  Pediatric  Section. 
The  preliminary  program  of  the  Section  in  Medi- 
cine is  so  arranged  that  the  following  subjects  are 
to  be  discussed  in  detail:  nephritis,  animal  para- 
sites and  stomach.  The  writers  have  apparently 
been  selected  to  take  part  in  the  disciission  of 
these  three  general  subjects  whose  work  insures 
an  original  and  progressive  statement  of  existing 
facts.  The  papers  of  the  Surgical  Section  are 
many  of  them  from  men  of  wide  reputation,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  those  taking  part  in  the 
Section  on  Pediatrics.  Although  the  distance 
is  great,  the  reduction  of  fares  to  Portland  is  such 
that  many  men  from  the  East  should  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  visit  the  Pacific 
coast.  We  have  no  doubt  New  England  will  be 
well  represented  at  this  meeting. 
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"  The  Fixed  Period."  —  Dr.  William  Opler  left 
with  his  publiehere  a  new  volume  of  espaye  en- 
titled "  The  Fixed  Period,"  which  will  be  issued 
early  in  the  autumn.  Mr.  Howells's  reflections 
in  the  "  Easy  Chair "  are  occupied  with  Dr. 
Osier's  idea  of  the  age  limit  of  man's  usefulness, 
an  idea  which,  according  to  Mr.  Howells,  is  not 
an  original  one,  but  rather  a  reflection  of  Anthony 
Trollope'p  "  fantastic  notion  "  of  a  "  college  into 
which  men  retired  at  sixty  for  a  year's  contem- 
plation before  a  peacefvd  departure  by  chloro- 
form." Mr.  Howells  cites  among  many  examples 
of  famous  men  whose  great  achievements  were 
not  undertaken  until  past  forty,  men  like  Caesar 
and  Dante,  Michael  Angelo  and  Petrarch,  Crom- 
well, who  gave  England  her  first  European  su- 
premacy when  he  was  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
and  Grant,  who  made  a  complete  failure  of  life 
through  his  fifteen  golden  years  of  plenty  and  did 
not  win  his  great  victories  until  he  was  well  in 
the  middle  of  life.  Mr.  Howells  also  suggests 
that  if  the  great  affairs  of  the  world  are  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  young  men  all  the  absorbing 
business  of  dances  and  dinners,  picnics  and  plays, 
afternoon  teas,  sports  and  "  the  whole  order  of 
incidents  which  are  summed  up  in  the  name  of 
flirtation"  should  be  relegated  to  the  useless 
men  of  sixty  and  thus  "  give  the  young  people 
a  chance  to  show  what  is  in  them."    N.  Y.  Sun. 

boston  and  new  enguvnd. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases  in  Boston.  — 
For  the  week  ending  at  noon,  June  21, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  22,  scarlatina  20,  typhoid  fever  9, 
measles  34,  tuberculosis  40,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  of  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  June  21,  1905,  was  17.32. 

Boston  Mortauty  Statistics.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  June  17,  1905, 
was  185,  against  134  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  showing  an  increase  of  51  deaths,  and 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  15.70.  Of 
this  number  95  were  males  and  90  were  females; 
183  were  white  and  2  colored;  120  were  born  in 
the  United  States,  61  in  foreign  countries,  and  4 
unknown;  42  were  of  American  parentage,  112 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  31  unknown.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  follows :  Diphtheria, 
19  cases  and  5  deaths;  scarlatina,  15  cases  and  no 
death;    typhoid  fever,  15   cases   and   1  death; 


measles,  34  cases  and  1  death;  tubereulosts,  35 
cases  and  28  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases  and  no 
deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were  20, 
whooping  cough  0,  heart  disease  19,  bronchitis 
3,  and  marasmus  1.  There  were  10  deaths 
from  violent  causes.  The  number  of  children 
who  died  under  one  year  was  31;  the  number 
under  five  years,  50.  The  number  of  persons 
who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  34.  The 
deaths  in  public  institutions  were  82. 

Cases  of  cerebrospinal  menin^tis  reported  for 
the  week  were  8,  the  deaths,  6. 

Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Children's  Hos- 
pital. —  It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Gordon  Abbott 
has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Boston  Children's 
Hospital  in  place  of  the  late  J.  Montgomery 
Sears. 

Harvard  Dental  School.  —  It  is  announced 
that  land  at  the  comer  of  Longwood  Avenue  and 
Wigglesworth  Street,  immediately  adjoining  the 
new  Harvard  Medical  School  buildings,  has  been 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Harvard  Dental 
School.  Plans  for  a  new  building  have  already 
been  drawn  and  further  effort  is  being  nuuie  to 
raise  the  funds  still  necessary  for  the  building. 
The  need  of  a  new  building  for  this  department 
is  apparent. 

The  Death  Certificate.  —  We  are  in  entire 
accord  with  the  following  sentiments,  recently 
published  in  the  BvUetin  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Health:  "  From  much  correspond- 
ence with  those  who  are  required  by  law  to  render 
certificates  of  death,  it  is  very  evident  that  some 
of  them  believe  that  they  are  obliged  by  law  to 
declare  the  cause  of  death  in  every  instance, 
whether  they  know  the  cause  or  not.  Indeed, 
some  of  them  have  admitted  holding  that  opinion. 
The  unreasonableness  of  it  is  at  once  apparent 
when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  many  deaths 
respecting  which  the  attending  circumstances  are 
not  known,  and  the  previous  history  of  the  cases 
cannot  be  learned  with  suflicient  accuracy  to 
make  a  diagnosis.  In  such  instances  the  law 
surely  does  not  require  the  doctor  to  state  what 
he  does  not  know  to  be  true.  The  only  thing  he 
can  properly  do  is  write  '  Cause  Unknown.' 

"  Again,  when  doctors  give  as  a  cause  of  death 
only  symptoms  of  disease,  such  as  '  dropsy,' '  ex- 
haustion,' '  asphyxia,'  '  hemorrhage,'  '  tumor.' 
etc.,  which  terms  are  utterly  useless  for  classifi- 
cation and  sanitary  purposes,  it  indicates  how 
incapable  they  are  of  appreciating  the  importance 
of  the  duty  required  of  them." 
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Medical  Degrees  at  Cornell  Untversitt.  — 
The  seventh  annual  commencement  of  Cornell 
University  Medical  College  was  held  on  June  14, 
when  President  Schurman  conferred  the  degree 
of  M.D.  upon  72  graduates,  eight  of  whom  were 
women.  Dr.  George  P.  Simmons  delivered  the 
address  to  the  class. 

Degrees  for  Phtbicxkns.  —  Among  those 
who  were  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  Princeton  University,  at  its  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eighth  annual  commencement  on  June 
14,  were  Dr.  Andrew  J.  McCosh  of  New  York, 
whose  father  was  formerly  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  Dr.  James  Curtis  Hepburn  of  Orange, 
N.  J.,  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  Princeton. 

Nathan  Strauss  Milk  Charitt.  —  The  Na- 
than Strauss  Milk  Charity  was  opened  for  its 
twelfth  season  on  Jime  17.  There  are  sixteen 
stations  from  which  Pasteurized  and  modified 
milk  are  dispensed  to  the  poor.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  milk  for  young  infants  the  formulae  of  Drs. 
Jacobi  and  Freeman  are  used,  as  heretofore,  and 
this  year  an  additional  one,  by  Dr.  L.  Emmett 
Holt,  is"  also  employed.  Two  physicians  look 
after  sick  infants,  and,  if  necessary,  visit  them  in 
their  homes.  In  order  to  increase  the  facilities 
of  his  laboratory,  in  accordance  with  the  increased 
demand  for  sterilized  and  Pasteurized  milk,  Mr. 
Strauss  has  purchased  two  additional  city  lots  in 
East  32d  street,  on  which  a  new  building  will  be 
erected. 


d9tjE(ceHanp. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
COUNCILLORS'   MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Medical 
Library,  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  Jxme  14,  1905. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  5  p.  m.  by 
the  President,  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  councillors  indicated  their 
presence  by  signing  the  roll. 

The  secretary  read  the  names  of  171  Fellows 
admitted  since  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  of 
37  whose  deaths  had  been  recorded. 

The  treasurer.  Dr.  Buckingham,  presented  his 

report  which  was  accepted,  showing  the  receipts 

of  the  Society  for  the  year  ending  April  15,  1905, 

ivith  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 

'ear,  to  have  been  $24,729.38,  and  the  expendi- 

ures  $13,530.33,  leaving  a  balance  of  $11,199.05. 

Dr.  Stone,  for  the  Committee  on  Membership 
and  Finances,  reported  the  names  of  five  Fellows 
whom  the  committee  recommended  to  become 
retired  members  and  of  six  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
sign. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

It  was  also  voted,  on  recommendation  of  this 


committee,  that  $4,500  of  the  surplus  m  the 
treasury  be  distributed  among  the  district  so- 
cieties. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  announced 
that  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
has  accepted  the  appointment  as  Shattuck  lec- 
turer in  1906. 

Dr.  Marion  for  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Diplomas  presented  a  printed,  revised,  up-to- 
date  list  of  medical  colleges  whose  diplomas  it 
recommended  should  be  recognized  for  admission 
to  the  Society. 

Voted,  To  adopt  the  list  presented  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  on  State  and  National  Legis- 
lation reported  that  they  have  assisted  in  op- 
posing the  osteopathic  bUl,  the  optometry  bill, 
and  the  antivivisection  bills,  all  of  which  were 
killed  in  the  committees  of  the  Legislatiu%  to 
they  were  referred.         , 

They  obtained  the  passage  of  an  act  regulating 
the  sale  and  possession  of  wood  alcohol. 

They  recommend  the  appointment  of  an  aux- 
iliary legislative  committee  to  consist  of  one 
member  from  each  district  of  the  stat«,  similar 
to  the  Auxiliary  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
American  Medical  Asisociation. 

Voted,  To  accept  the  report  and  that  the 
committee  be  empowered  to  appoint  the  auxiliary 
committee  referred  to  therein. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Stone  presented  the  following,  which 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Postmaster  General  express- 
ing the  approbation  of  The  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society  for  his  courageous  and  praiseworthy 
policy  in  protecting  the  people,  by  refusing  the 
use  of  the  mails  to  advertising  quacks  and  char- 
latans. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  ofiicers  elected  and 
of  standing  committees  appointed  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

Arthur  T.  Cabot,  Boston,  President;  Frederick 
H.  Thompson,  Fitehburg,  Vice-President;  Ed- 
ward M.  Buckingham,  Boston,  Treasurer;  Charles 
W.  Swan,  Brookline,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Francis  W.  Goss,  Roxbury,  Recording  Secretary; 
Edwin  H.  Brigham,  Brookline,  Librarian/ 

Committee  of  Arrangements:  Farrar  Cobb, 
A.  P.  Perry,  G.  S.  C.  Badger,  Lincohi  Davis,  L.  W. 
Gilbert,  C.  C.  Simmons.  Committee  on  Publica- 
tions: O.  F.  Wadsworth,  Geo.  B.  Shattuck,  H. 
L.  Burrell.  Committee  on  Membership  and 
Finance:  L.  R.  Stone,  C.  M.  Green,  F.  W.  Goss,  A. 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  Walter  Ela.  Committee  to  Procure 
Scientific  Papers:  C.  F.  Withington,  R.  C.  Larra- 
bee,  J.  B.  Blake,  B.  P.  Croft,  M.  D.  Clarke.  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  and  Discipline:  C.  G.  Carlcton, 
Leonard  Wheeler,  Edward  Cowles,  J.  F.  A.  Adams, 
J.  A.  Gage.  Committee  on  Medical  Diplomas: 
H.  E.  Marion,  O.  F.  Rogers,  H.  W.  Newhall. 
Committee  on  State  and  National  Legislation: 
A.  T.  Cabot,  G.  G.  Scare,  H.  P.  Bowditch,  S.  D. 
Presbrey,  D.  D.  GUbert. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Hildreth  of  Cambridge  was  chosen 
Orator  for  the  annual  meeting  in  1906. 
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Deaths  reported,  8,092;  under  Ave  years  of  age,  890;  princl' 
pal  infectious  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  cerebrospinal 
meDingttisi  diphtheria  and  croup,  diarrheal  diseases,  whoop- 
ing cough,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consumptioo)  796;  acute 
lung  diseases  391,  coniumpttou  385,  scarlet  fever  19,  whooping 
cough  21,  cerebrospinal  meniDgitls  77,  smallpox  1,  ervsipelas 
12,  puerperal  fever  IT,  measles  11,  tjrphoid  fever  32,  diarrheal 
diseases  138,  diphtheria  and  croup  S3. 

From  whooping  cough,  New  York  9,  Chicago  8,  Philadel- 
phia 1,  Boston  1,  Lowell  1,  Haverhill  1.  From  scarlet  fevrr, 
Kew  York  13,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Law- 
rence and  Medford  i  each.  From  erysipelas,  New  York  6, 
Chicago  2,  Philadelphia  1,  Boston  2,  Somervllle  2.  From 
smallpox,  Chicago  1. 

In  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  15,609,377,  for  the  week  ending  June 
3. 1905,  the  death-rate  was  14.7.  Deaths  reported  4,890 ;  acute 
diseases  of  tiie  respiratory  organs  (London)  96,  whooping 
cough  118,  diphtheria  28,  measles  152,  smallpox  1,  scarlet 
fever  30. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  4.3  in  Hornsey  to  26.0  in  Hid- 
dlesbrougb;  London  14.7,  West  Ham  9.2,  Brighton  9.8, 
Southampton  12.7,  Plymouth  13.6,  Bristol  15.1,  Birmingham 

13.6.  Leicester  10.7,  Nottingham  11.4,  Liverpool  17.4,Wlg>in 
1.S.2,  Bolton  12.3,  Manchester  17.2,  Salford  18.2,  Halifax  15.0, 
Bradford  17.6,  Leeda  13.7,  Sheffield  16 J»,  Hull  12.9,  Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne  19.3,  Cardlfi  14.8,  Bhondda  12.9,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

17.7,  Smethwick  11.7. 


HETEOBOLOOICAL  BECOBD. 

For  the  week  ending  June  10,  In  Boston,  aoeordlnc  to 
observations  furnished  by  Sergeant  3.  W.  Smith  of  th«  UoUed 

States  Signal  Corps : 
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*0.,  cloudy;  C,  clear;  F.,  fair;  6„  fog;  H.,  basy;  8 ,  smoky; 
B.,raln;  T., threatening;  N..  snow:— ,  below  aero,  flodlcatest 
of  rainfall.    39-  Means  for  the  week. 


CHANGES    IN  THE   MEDICAL  COBP8    U.    8.  NAVY 
FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  17,   1905. 

J.  C.  Pryor,  surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Museum  of 
Hygiene  and  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  ordered 
to  duly  as  a  member  of  the  naval  and  mediotl  examining 
boards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

F.  M.  Shook,  assistant  surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Naval 
Hospital,  Norfolk,  Va. 

G.  M.  OUKN,  assistant  surgeon.  Ordered  to  tlie  Naval 
HospiUl,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  A.  OCTHRIB,  surgeon.  Discharged  from  treatment  at  the 
Naval  Hospital,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  ana  granted  8  months  sick 
leave. 

B.  L.  Sutton,  assistant  aui^geon.  Discharged  from  tieat- 
meiit  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  ordered  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  examination  for  retirement  and  then 
home  and  wait  orders. 

F.  M.  BoOAN,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Ordered  to  the 
Naval  Hospital,  Yokohama,  Japan,  for  duty. 

S.  S.  Rodman,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
"  Ranger"  and  ordered  to  the  "  Rainbow." 

G.  L.  WlKRS,  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the  "  So- 
lace "  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Station,  Cavite,  P.  I. 

K.  OHNK80RG,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from 
the  Naval  Museum  of  Hygiene  and  Medical  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  June  20,  and  ordered  home  to  wait  orders. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 

Db.  Wabsbn  Schoonovxr,  Jr.,  the  oldest  aon  of  Dr. 
Warren  Schoonover,  of  New  York,  died  on  June  12  from  ncote 
tuberculosis.  He  was  graduated  from  Bellevae  Hospftal 
Medical  College,  New  York,  in  1897,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  a  visiting  physician  to  the  New  York  Poat-Oradoate 
HosplUI. 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Gardner  of  New  York  died  on  June  tt. 
He  was  a  native  of  Springfleld,  Mass.,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  in  1888. 
He  then  studied  for  two  years  in  Europe,  and  on  his  retom  to 
New  York  served  for  two  years  on  the  house  staflk  of  tiic 
German  Hospital  and  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital.  He  was 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Seaside  Hospital  of  St.  John's 
Guild. 

Dr.  Maktin  Ldthxr  Chamrkrs  of  Port  JefTenon 
Suftolk  County,  N.  Y.,  died  on  June  12,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two 
years. 
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THE  FREQUENCY,  PROGNOSIS  AND    TREAT- 
MENT OF  LOBAR  PNEUMONIA  IN  INFANTS 
AND  CHILDREN  * 

BT  HsmtT  xovux,  II.D.,  Haw  Toax. 

Lobar  pneumonia  in  infants  and  children, 
as  compared  to  adults,  differs  in  a  general 
way  in  its  location,  in  that  double  pneumonia 
is  rarer  in  children  than  in  adults,  being  half  as 
frequent.  Pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobes  is  more 
frequent  in  children.  The  affection  of  more  than 
one  lobe  is  not  so  common  in  children  as  in  adults, 
being  half  as  frequent;  that  is,  roughly  speaking, 
40%  of  adult  cases  show  an  affection  of  more  than 
one  lobe,  whereas  only  20%  in  children  show  this 
involvement.  The  right  lung,  according  to 
Jiirgenson  and  Von  Ziemssen,  is  more  frequently 
affected  in  children  than  in  adults.  In  the  sta- 
tistics of  Von  Ziemssen  the  proportion  was  126 
in  the  right  to  108  in  the  left  lobe.  I  will  show 
in  another  place  that  these  statistics  correspond 
quite  accurately  with  my  own  personal  cases. 

The  occurrence  of  so-called  central  pneumonia 
of  a  lobar  nature,  if  we  accept  the  statements  of 
textbooks,  would  seem  to  be  more  frequent 
among  children  than  adults.  I  cannot  say, 
however,  that,  in  a  general  way,  this  has  been  my 
experience.  The  diagnosis  of  central  pneumonia 
in  children,  I  find,  is  very  common  in  practice; 
its  substantiation  is  very  difficult.  In  some 
epidemics  central  pneumonia  is  more  common 
than  in  others.  The  mode  of  infection,  in  these 
cases,  seems  to  determine  the  location  of  the 
pneiunonia.  Without  the  physical  signs  one 
should  hesitate  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  central 
pneumonia. 

The  pneumonia  of  infancy  and  childhood  as 
compared  to  that  of  the  adult  presents  certain 
differences  in  its  course  which  should  impress 
the  physician.  In  certain  epidemics  meningeal 
symptoms  seem  to  predominate,  especially  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  apices  of  either  lung  are 
involved.  In  other  epidemics  pneumonia  with 
meningeal  symptoms  is  not  so  frequent. 

In  children  pneumonia  is  more  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  purulent  pleurisy,  especially  below  the 
age  of  four  years,  than  by  pleurisy  with  effusion, 
as  in  the  adult. 

Frequency.  —  With  this  introduction  as  to  the 
location  of  pneumonia  and  its  complications 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  as  compared  to  the 
adult,  we  will  take  up  some  statistical  data  which 
will  enlighten  us  as  to  the  frequency  of  pneumonia 
at  the  different  ages  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

During  my  fifteen  years  of  service  in  dispensary 
practice  I  saw  839  cases  of  pneumonia  of  all  kinds 
and  types.  Of  these  cases  582,  or  69%,  occurred 
before  the  end  of  the  first  two  years  of  life.  The 
greatest  frequency  was,  therefore,  between  the 
first  and  second  years.  This  corresponds  quite 
accurately  with  the  statistics  of  Jurgensen  who, 
in  312  cases  of  pneumonia  in  children,  showed 

*A  diacuMion  read  before  the  Eautem  Medical  Society,  New  York, 
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that  157,  or  50%,  occurred  in  the  first  three  years 
of  life. 

As  to  sex,  there  is  not,  in  children,  that  pre- 
ponderance of  the  male  sex  that  we  find  in  adults, 
for  of  the  839  cases  mentioned  436  occurred  in 
male  and  403  in  female  children,  thus  showing 
about  an  equal  distribution  of  morbidity. 

As  compared  to  adults,  the  involvement  of  the 
various  parts  of  either  lung  —  speaking  now 
essentially  of  lobar  pneumonia  —  is  slightly 
different  in  infants  and  children.  Of  217  of  my 
own  personal  cases  of  lobar  pneimionia  I  found 
the  following  involvement  of  either  lung: 

Right  lung:  Upper  lobe,  74  cases;  middle  lobe, 
8  cases;  lower  lobe,  41  cases.  Left  lung:  Upper 
lobe,  35  cases;  lower  lobe,  58  cases. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  right  lung  is  mostly 
affected,  and  that  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung 
rather  than  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  is  mostly 
involved.  This  may  be  due  to  some  difference 
in  the  material,  which  is  hospital  material,  and 
mostly  younger  children.  In  Jurgensen's  sta- 
tistics —  I  quote  Jilrgensen  because  his  are  the 
most  carefully  worked  out  statistics  we  have  on 
fibrinous  pneumonia  —  the  right  side  was  involved 
in  49%  of  oases,  the  left  side  in  43%,  and  7i%of 
cases  showed  involvement  of  both  lungs.  In  my 
own  cases  I  have  not  included  those  in  which  both 
lungs  were  involved,  because  in  most  of  them,  no 
autopsy  being  obtained,  the  children  having  re- 
covered, they  were  of  such  an  age  and  the  course 
of  the  disease  was  such  that  it  was  impossible  to 
decide  whether  we  had  true  fibrinous  or  broncho- 
pneumonia to  deal  with.  In  this  one  respect, 
possibly,  the  statistics  leave  something  to  be  de- 
sired. In  only  two  of  my  hospital  cases  could  I 
say  positively  that  both  lungs  were  involved. 

As  to  the  age  of  incidence,  my  youngest  case 
was  three  months  old.  Jirrgensen's  youngest 
observed  case  was  four  months.  In  the  statis- 
tics of  purely  lobar  pneumonia,  as  in  pneiunonia 
of  all  kinds,  more  than  60%  were  below  two  years 
of  age.  Of  82  cases  observed  between  the  years 
1901  and  1904,  inclusive,  48  were  below  five 
years  of  age. 

Prognosis.  —  The  prognosis  of  lobar  pneumonia 
in  infants  and  children  will  vary  as  to  the  age, 
severity  and  kind  of  infection,  as  to  the  amount 
of  lung  involved,  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  complications.  Generally  speaking,  the  prog- 
nosis as  to  age  is  best  below  ten  years.  In  mixed 
statistics  given  by  Jurgensen  of  cases  of  lobar 
pneumonia,  the  mortality  was  as  follows:  Up  to 
ten  years,  4.8%;  ten  to  twenty,  no  mortality; 
twenty  to  thirty,  6i%;  between  sixty  and  seventy 
25.8%,  which  was  the  largest.  In  my  own  ex- 
perience most  of  the  deaths,  in  82  cases  of  the 
past  four  years,  were  below  the  age  of  two  and 
one-half  years.  Only  one  death  in  eight  occurred 
after  the  fifth  year.  In  other  words,  the  younger 
the  child,  the  greater  danger.  This  corresponds 
quite  accurately  with  the  experience  of  Jiirgen- 
sen,  Von  Ziemssen  and  Leichtenstem  abroad, 
and  American  observers  such  as  Holt  and  others. 
Therefore,  any  statement  as  to  the  mortality  of 
lobar  pneumonia  in  infants  and  children  should 
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be  accompanied  by  a  statistical  statement  of  the 
age,  for  if  we  deduct  the  fatal  cases  of  my  82, 
which  were  8,  we  would  have,  above  two  and  one- 
half  years  of  age,  a  mortality  of  only  one  in  76 
cases,  whereas  the  actual  mortality  of  my  cases 
was  9.7%. 

The  season  of  the  year  also  influences  mortality. 
In  the  winter  months,  when  the  epidemic  is  at 
its  height,  the  mortality  is  greatest,  and  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months  it  is  lowest.  This  is 
due,  possibly,  to  the  great  virulence  of  the  infec- 
tion. 

Complications,  also,  influence  the  prognosis. 
In  infants  and  children  a  complicating  pericar- 
ditis is  fatal.  This  is  especially  so  in  younger 
infants  and  children.  At  an  advanced  age,  how- 
ever, above  five  years,  pericarditis  of  a  pneumo- 
coccus  type,  if  recognized  in  time,  may  be  led  to 
a  favorable  issue  by  operative  interference.  I 
have  seen  one  such  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
diagnosis  of  pericarditis  in  younger  children  and 
infants  is  very  difficult  during  life,  perhaps  in 
most  cases  impossible.  It  is  invariably  fatal. 
Other  complications,  such  as  otitis,  pleiuisy, 
empyema,  do  not  materially  influence  the  prog- 
nosis in  infants  and  children  if  recognized  early 
and  treated  on  sound  principles. 

As  to  the  prediction  of  the  prognosis,  a  study 
of  the  blood  has  been  heralded  in  past  years  as  a 
key  to  the  outcome  of  the  affection.  My  own 
experience  of  90  cases  of  fibrinous  and  broncho- 
pneumonia examined  with  reference  to  leuco- 
cytes, and  also  with  reference  to  leucocytosis  as  a 
key  to  prognosis,  showed  that  even  in  the  fatal 
cases  of  both  forms  of  pneumonia  in  infants  and 
children  there  was  marked  leucocytosis.  The 
increase  of  leucocytes  in  the  fibrinous  form  of 
pneumonia  is  especially  marked  at  the  time  of 
crisis.  In  bronchopneumonic  forms  leucocytosis 
was  marked  at  about  the  time  of  the  drop  of  tem- 
perature. From  the  observations  of  Billings 
and  Ewing  it  must  be  concluded  that  in  the  adult 
leucocytosis  is  a  favorable  sign  in  lobar  pneumo- 
nia. It  bears,  however,  as  Heiman  believes, 
a  .certain  ratio,  in  children  at  least,  to  the 
amount  of  lung  involved.  In  children,  also, 
leucocytosis  is  more  marked,  that  is,  there  is  a 
greater  number  of  leucocytes  to  the  cubic  milli- 
meter of  blood,  than  in  the  adult.  The  absence 
of  leucocytosis  is  certainly  a  grave  prognostic 
sign  in  children,  but  its  presence,  even  to  a  high 
degree,  does  not  preclude  a  fatal  issue  to  the 
disease. 

Treatment.  —  Lobar  pneumonia,  being  an  acute 
infectious ,  disease,  absolutely  self-limited  in  its 
course,  iminfluenced  by  any  mode  of  specific 
treatment  that  we  know  of,  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  physician  to  manage  a  case  of  lobar  pneu- 
monia in  an  infant  or  child  very  much  on  the 
same  principles  as  he  would  manage  a  case  of  any 
other  infectious  disease,  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
with  a  certain  allowance  for  the  duration  of  the 
disease  and  the  severity  of  the  infection. 

In  lobar  pneumonia,  the  temperature,  though 
continuously  high  for  days,  does  not  exert  those 
changes    which     the     continuous    temperature 


for  weeks  does  in  typhoid  fever.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  strain  on  the  heart  in  lobar 
pneumonia  for  the  period  of  infection  of  one 
week  is  greater  than  it  is  for  the  corresponding 
time  of  such  a  disease  as  typhoid  fever.  We 
refer  rather  to  the  physical  strain.  In  typhoid 
fever  the  effect  of  the  continuous  temperature 
and  toxemia  on  the  heart  muscle  is  of  the  slow, 
progressive  type,  whereas,  in  pneumonia  the  effect 
is  sharper  and  crowded  into  a  shorter  space  of  time 
than  in  the  disease  of  longer  duration,  and,  there- 
fore, we  have  fewer  changes  in  the  myocardium 
as  such,  but  more  strain  on  the  vitality  of  the 
muscle  tissue,  due  to  toxemia,  high  temperature, 
and  the  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  the  lung. 
In  other  words,  in  pneumonia  there  is  really  more 
heart  strain.  In  typhoid  fever  we  have  more  of 
the  slow,  toxemic  myocarditis.  The  physician 
must  be  guided  by  the  requirements  of  each 
individual  case.  In  a  younger  child,  on  account 
of  the  high  mortality  and  the  lack  of  resistance 
to  infection  which  we  have  seen,  especially  below 
two  and  one-half  years  of  age,  lobar  pneumonia 
will  require  more  active  management  on  the  part 
of  the  physician  and  the  nurse,  than  when  it 
occurs  in  a  child  above  six  years  of  age,  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  older  children  the  disease  is 
better  borne  than  in  yoimger  children.  Wliat 
seems  to  overwhelm  younger  infants  and  children 
is  the  violence  of  the  infection  and  the  strain  on 
the  heart,  accompanied  by  the  temperature. 
The  continuously  high  temperature  of  a  week 
is  less  well  borne  by  the  child  below  three  years 
of  age  than  by  one  above  it,  and  for  that  reason 
requires  more  active,  judicious  treatment.  In 
an  older  child  a  temperature  of  104°,  to  my  mind, 
is  a  normal  temperature  of  pneumonia,  and  would 
be  apt  to  cause  very  little  disquietude,  whereas 
a  similar  temperature  in  a  yoimg  infant  or  child, 
persisting  for  any  length  of  time,  would  need  much 
more  active  treatment  because  it  does  much 
greater  damage  to  the  organism.  The  heart 
needs  more  support  to  conquer  the  infection  in 
the  younger  infant  and  child  than  in  the  older 
subject.  In  children  in  general  the  heart  is  much 
more  fit  to  withstand  the  infection  of  lobar 
pneumonia  than  in  the  adult,  for  they  have  no 
constitutional  or  acquired  taints,  such  as  alco- 
holism or  syphilis,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  recovery. 
The  temperature  in  lobar  pneumonia,  as  stated, 
requires  treatment  according  to  the  amount  of 
mischief  it  is  doing.  Some  infants  and  children 
will  bear  remarkably  well  a  temperature  which 
other  infants  of  the  same  age  will  not.  Hydro- 
therapy is  our  sheet-anchor  in  the  treatment  of 
the  temperature.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  emer- 
gencies that  we  resort  to  other  measures.  In  apply- 
ing hydrotherapy  to  infants  and  children,  it  nnust 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  severer  methods,  such  as 
the  cold  bath,  or  the  Brandt  bath,  are  second  in 
importance  to  the  milder  measures  of  sponging, 
or  the  application  of  cold  compresses  wrung  out 
of  water  at  a  temperature  of  75**  to  80°  F.  In 
the  management  of  my  hospital  cases  I  have 
found  that  infants  and  children,  as  a  rule,  bear 
the  cold  bath  very  badly.    They  become  Uue, 
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and  the  reaction  is  delayed,  as  we  call  it,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  in  some  children,  particularly 
bottle-fed  infants,  to  rouse  them  out  of  the 
depression  which  is  caused  by  the  application 
of  the  cold  bath.  I  therefore  prefer  sponging 
in  these  cases,  and  apply  a  certain  index.  If  an 
infant  or  child  does  not  react  from  a  cold  sponge 
I  apply  a  lukewarm  sponge.  In  some  infants 
and  children  it  is  impossible  even  to  sponge,  and 
in  such  cases  I  apply  compresses,  wrung  out,  of 
water  at  75°  to  80°  F.,  from  the  neck  to  the 
umbilicus. 

The  heart  should  always  be  supported  if  neces- 
sary. Some  children,  especially  those  above  five 
years  of  age,  seem  to  bear  the  disease  so  well 
that  very  little,  if  any,  cardiac  support  is  called 
for.  In  children  below  this  age  some  require 
active  cardiac  support,  and  this  is  met  as  the 
case  demands.  Alcohol  and  digitalis  are  the 
principal  remedies,  in  my  estimation,  in  support- 
ing the  heart  in  lobar  pneumonia  in  infants  and 
children.  A  reliable  tincture  of  digitalis  is  the 
most  convenient  preparation  to  use.  Alcohol 
in  the  form  of  whisky  is  a  most  valuable  prepa- 
ration, and  much  better  than  brandy.  It  should 
not  be  given  in  excessive  doses,  as  it  is  apt  to  up- 
set the  stomach  and,  therefore,  interfere  with 
nutrition.  If  cyanosis  is  present,  showing  a 
certain  amount  of  strain  on  the  right  ventricle 
and  insufficiency  of  the  left,  nitroglycerin  is  a 
most  useful  remedy,  at  least  in  my  hands,  given 
in  doses  of  1-100  to  1-150  of  a  grain  every 
few  hours.  In  young  children  and  infants  a 
smaller  dose  is  called  for.  Strychnia  is  a  very 
popular  drug,  I  find,  among  practitioners  in  the 
treatment  of  pneumonia  of  all  kinds.  Its  use 
in  infants  and  children  is  most  prevalent,  and 
some  physicians  advise  the  use  of  this  drug  to  its 
physiological  effect.  I  have  seen  cases  of  pneu- 
monia treated  with  strychnia  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  the  drug  and  to 
treat  the  physiological  effects  of  the  strychnia 
rather  than  the  pneumonia;  in  other  words, 
the  child  exhibited  the  effects  of  poisoning  with 
strychnia  and  was  suffering  more  from  this  than 
from  the  pneumonia.  I  would,  therefore,  beg 
that  this  drug  be  used  with  greater  caution  in 
the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  more  especially  as, 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  we  do  not,  as  yet, 
know  the  exact  mode  of  its  action  in  this  disease. 
In  all  probability  it  supports  the  respiration  by 
a  so-called  stimulation  of  respiration.  If  such 
is  the  case  I  advise  its  moderate  use  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease.  It  should  not  be  used  in 
those  cases,  examples  of  which  I  have  repeatedly 
seen,  of  nervous  children  who,  without  its  use, 
showed  tremors  and  unrest  due  to  toxemia  and 
high  temperature. 

Thus  far  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  nutrition 
of  the  patient.  This,  I  may  say,  is  by  far  the 
most  important  element  in  the  management 
of  pneumonia  in  infants  and  children.  It 
can  be  readily  appreciated  how  important  this 
is  in  young  infants  and  children  who  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  one  form  of  food  to  resist 
the  inroads  of  the  disease.    A  child  with  pneu- 


monia should  be  fed  with  a  light  assimilable  diet, 
given  at  regular  intervals.  It  should  be  care- 
fully nursed  and  the  condition  of  the  tongue 
watched.  If  the  tongue  is  dry,  small  quantities 
of  water,  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time,  should  be 
given  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  or  so  through- 
out the  day,  if  it  can  be  done  without  disturbing 
the  patient  to  any  excessive  degree. 

In  managing  a  case  of  pneumonia  the  hourly 
stimulation,  so  much  in  vogue  in  certain  quarters, 
is  to  be  deprecated,  as  is  also  the  disturbance  of 
the  patient  for  the  sake  of  nutrition  at  short 
intervals.  We  should  try  to  give  the  medicines 
and  the  food  at  about  the  same  time  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  patient  too  much.  If  we  can  make 
the  intervals  of  medication  and  nourishment 
every  three  hours  we  are  serving  our  patient  the 
best,  for  rest  is  as  important  to  a  cue  of  pneu- 
monia as  medication,  and  in  some  cases  more  so. 

I  have  not  seen  much  good  result  from  the 
administration  of  oxygen,  but  I  try  to  keep  the 
sick  room  at  an  equable  temperature,  —  67° 
to  68°  F.,  —  well  ventilated,  so  as  not  to  be 
imcomfortable  for  the  patient  or  attendants.  I 
think  that  excessive  cold  is  no  more  conducive 
to  recovery  than  excessive  warmth.  Patients 
with  pneumonia  should  have  quiet  and  isolation 
as  far  as  is  possible. 

The  physician,  in  the  treatment  of  lobar  pneu- 
monia in  infants  and  children,  should  not  forget 
that  one  of  his  principal  ftmctions  is  to  watch 
for  complications.  If,  during  the  course  of  the 
disease,  the  patient  runs  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, 105°  F.  or  above,  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  ears  should  be  examined.  If  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  period  of  time,  the  seventh,  eighth,  or 
ninth  day,  the  temperature  does  not  drop,  we 
should  examine  the  chest  very  carefully  for 
effusion,  and  if  such  is  found  and  does  not  dis- 
appear after  a  few  days,  a  needle  should  be  in- 
troduced to  investigate  its  nature.  If  there  is 
no  effusion  in  the  chest  there  is  no  explanation 
in  the  lung  for  the  continuance  of  the  tempera- 
ture, the  heart  should  be  examined,  and  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  of  ear  compli- 
cations. 

There  are  some  things  which  I  would  like  to 
particularize  about  in  the  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia in  infants  and  children,  especial  in  pneu- 
monia of  the  lobar  type.  These  children  suffer 
from  pain,  due  either  to  the  cough  or  to  the 
presence,  as  we  all  know,  of  pleuritic  complica- 
tions. We  should  try  to  control  an  excessive 
amount  of  coughing,  and  also  to  relieve  the  pain. 
I  rarely  make  use  of  the  stronger  preparations  of 
opium,  such  as  morphine,  even  in  older  children. 
I  content  myself  with  codein  for  the  relief  of  the 
cough  and  pain  in  older  children,  and  in  younger 
children  with  the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium, 
or  the  wine  of  opium. 

In  younger  children  tympanites  is  a  baffling 
symptom.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  give  a 
good  calomel  purge  for  the  relief  of  this  symptom. 
Tympanites  will  sometimes  cause  great  distress 
and  embarrass  the  heart  to  an  excessive  degree. 
In  such  cases  of  great  tympanites  5  gr.  of  c^kloqi^l 
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is  not  an  excessive  dose  for  a  young  child.  In 
cases  of  ordinary  tympanitic  distention  J  gr.  of 
calomel  repeated  after  a  two-hour  interval  suffices. 

In  the  course  of  pneumonia  there  are  attacks 
of  collapse  in  which  the  patient  becomes  blue^ 
the  extremities  cold,  the  heart  weak,  and  the 
pulse  rate  high.  Such  cases  are  best  treated  by 
the  application  of  warmth,  both  to  the  extremi- 
ties and  to  the  heart,  and  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  camphor  and  nitroglycerin. 

In  closing  this  paper  on  the  frequency,  prog- 
nosis and  management  of  lobar  pneumonia  in 
infants  and  children  I  would  say  that  its  skill- 
ful management  can  help  the  patient  to  over- 
come the  infection,  and  that  its  mismanagement 
may  turn  the  scale  against  the  sufferer. 


ACETONURU    IN    NON-DIABETIC    SURGICAL 

CASES. 

BT  JOBBUA.  C.  HUBBASO,  M.D.,    BoaTOH, 

Third  Anittant  Yititmg  Swrg»on,  Botlon  City  HotpiiaX. 

In  the  Annah  of  Surgery,  vol.  xxxvi,  Brewer 
reported  a  fatal  case  of  appendicitis  with  aceto- 
nuria.  The  death  in  this  case  was  ascribed  to 
some  condition  of  auto-intoxication  of  which  the 
acetonuria  was  an  accompanying  sign.  The 
impression  received  from  this  case  is  that  the 
gravity  of  the  prognosis  was  decidedly  increased 
by  this  condition  with  its  accompanying  aceto- 
nuria. 

Brackett,  Stone  and  Low,*  in  the  summary  of 
a  paper  on  aciduria  (acetonuria)  associated  with 
death  after  anesthesia  conclude  "  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  acetone  in  the  urine  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  ordinary  clinical  reaction,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  serious  and  pos- 
sibly dangerous  disturbance  of  the  metabolism." 

Haying  had  attention  drawn  by  these  papers 
to  this  condition  it  was  natural  to  examine  the 
urine  for  acetone  and  diacetic  acid  of  any  pa- 
tients whose  convalescence  deviated  from  the 
normal  course.  The  next  step  was  to  determine 
as  a  routine  the  presence  or  absence  of  acetone 
and  diacetic  acid  in  the  uiine  of  patients  entering 
the  hospital.  This  was  undertaken  to  discover 
if  possible  the  importance  of  the  condition  of  acid 
auto-intoxication,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
is  accompanied  clinically  by  the  presence  of  ace- 
tone in  the  urine,  as  a  contra-indication  to  opera- 
tion or  as  an  element  in  the  prognosis. 

The  conclusons  implied  or  definitely  stated  by 
Brewer,  Brackett,  Stone  and  Low  in  their  papers 
do  not  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  those  found  by 
this  further  study.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
condition  is  naturally  divided  according  to  its 
severity  into  three  grades,  and  illustrative  cases 
are  given  below  which  occurred  from  March  6  to 
Sept.  21,  1904,  in  one  of  the  three  surgical  ser- 
vices of  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  report  all  the  cases. 

During  the  summer  of  1904,  the  urine  of  110 
patients  was  at  entrance  examined  for  acetone 
and    diacetic    acid.     In    addition    35    patients 
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were  examined  for  acetone  alone,  and  5  for  dia- 
cetic acid  alone.  Among  these  9  were  found 
where  acetone  was  present,  in  4  of  which  it  was 
associated  with  diacetic  acid.  In  addition  to 
these  a  number  of  other  cases  with  positive  tests 
was  found  which  were,  however,  excluded  from 
this  series  because  of  a  possibility  that  the  urine 
might  have  been  collected  after  etherization,  as 
ether  had  been  given  immediately  on  entrance. 
These  cases  included  accidents,  fractures  and 
emergencies  where  the  urine  that  was  examined 
might  have  been  collected  after  the  operation. 
In  these  cEises,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  acetone  present  was  not  due  to  the  anes- 
thesia as  it  has  been  shown  that  a  distinct  amount 
of  acetone  may  be  found  in  the  urine  after  nar- 
cosis. A  brief  r^um6  of  the  cases  follows  in 
which  acetone  alone  or  with  diacetic  acid  was 
found  by  routine  examination. 

Case  I.  Tubercular  adenitis  of  the  neck.  —  June  3, 
1904,  Helen  D.,  sixteen  years.  For  nine  years,  a  sw^- 
ing  on  both  sides  of  the  neck  below  the  an^e  of  the 
jaw.  June  6.  Dissection  of  neck  and  removal  of  glands. 
June  21.  Discharged.  Left  side  of  neck  healed.  Bmall 
sinus  on  right.  Urine  examination,  June  4,  day  after 
entrance:  albumin  and  sugar  absent,  acetone  present, 
diacetic  acid  absent. 

Cash  II.  Cerebral  concussion.  —  June  6,  1904.  Her- 
bert F.,  seven  years.  While  playing  yesterday  was 
run  into  by  another  boy.  Fell,  strikmg  ground  with 
head.  No  head  symptoms.  To-day  complained  of 
severe  abdominal  pain.  Because  of  this  pain,  some 
drowsiness  and  incoherence,  brought  to  hospital.  Ex.- 
amination  showed  the  condition  to  be  principally  m«i- 
tal.  Drowsy  and  unable  to  think  cleariy.  Vomited 
once  or  twice  after  entrance.  Discharged  on  June  8. 
Urine'  examination  June  7,  day  after  entrance:  no 
albumin  or  sugar,  slight  amount  acetone  present, 
diacetic  acid  absent. 

Case  III.  Appendix  abscess.  —  June  7, 1904.  Sarah 
E.  B.,  fifty  years.  For  two  and  one-half  years,  twenty- 
four  vears  ago,  passed  considerable  pus  in  urine.  Peri- 
tonitis after  cbuldbirth  ten  years  ago.  Stone  removed 
from  bladder  at  that  time.  Had  maluna  duringperiod 
when  twenty-six  to  thirty-four  years  old.  Feeling 
mean  for  six  weeks.  Gave  up  work  three  daj^  ago. 
Considerable  pain  in  right  side  of  abdomen  for  past 
week,  worse  when  lying  down.  Examination:  Some 
spasm  and  tenderness  between  ribs  and  ilium  on  ri^t 
and  in  region  of  gall  bladder.  Dullness  and  especial 
tenderness  over  a  mass  felt  just  below  the  costal  margin. 
June  17.  Abscess  cavity  running  from  perinephritic 
space  downward,  outward,  and  forward  to  appendix ; 
region  drained.  Aug.  4.  Discharged  to  Convalescent 
Home  ynih  a  sinus.  Urine  on  June  8,  day  after  en- 
trance, contained  both  acetone  and  diacetic  acid  but 
no  albumin  or  sugar. 

Case  IV.  Chronic  appendicitis  and  inffuinal  hernia. 
June  10, 1904.  William  L.  B.,  twenty-six  years.  His- 
tory of  several  attacks  of  abdominal  pain.  This  morn- 
ing general  abdominal  discomfort  and  cramps.  Pain 
increased  and  became  localized  over  the  appendix 
region.  Several  movements  of  the  bowels.  Has 
al^t  inguinal  hernia.  June  18.  Interval  operation 
for  appendicitis  and  Bassini  operation  on  the  hernia. 
July  11.  Discharged.  Urine,  June  11,  dav  after  en- 
trance; no  albumin,  sugar  or  diacetic  acid;  acetone 
present. 

Case  V.  Cerebral  concussion.  —  June  15,  1904. 
James  J.  M.,  ten  years.  Last  ni^t  fell  from  wagon  to 
ground,  striking  head  and  abdomen.    Game  to  hoqntal 
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because  of  abdominal  pain.  Examination  showed 
slight  abrasion  of  forehead  and  slight  abdominal  spasm. 
Slight  mental  confusion  for  twelve  hours  after  entrance. 
June  20.  Discharged.  June  17.  Urine  examination: 
No  albumin,  sugar  or  diacetic  acid;  acetone  present. 
June  19,  no  acetone  or  diacetic  acid. 

Gash  VI.  Fracture  of  humerus  and  damde,  —  Jime 
17, 1904.  Katie  B.,  eignt  years.  Fractures  treated  at 
the  Relief  Station.  Vcanif«d  large  amounts  of  material 
containing  blood  several  times.  June  18.  Vomited 
several  times  during  the  night.  Transferred  to  the 
main  hospital.  Discharged  June  25.  Urine  examina- 
tion, June  19:  No  albumin,  sugar;  acetone  and 
diacetic  acid  present.. 

CaotVII.  Frochtreo/pdw.  —  JuneS,  1904.  Salva 
P.,  adult,  male.  Fell  from  wagon  and  run  over  by 
another.  Treated  at  the  Relief  Station  for  fractiu%d 
pelvis.  Transferred  to  the  main  hospital  June  20. 
Discharged  July  18.  Jime  21,  day  after  entrance, 
urine  contained  acetone  but  no  albumin,  sugar  or  dia- 
cetic acid. 

Cash  VIII.  Salpingitis  t  June  25,  1904.  Gladys 
C,  twenty-one  years.  For  one  month  occasional  sli^t 
pain  in  right  lower  abdomen.  Four  davs  ago  after 
cold  bath  pain  over  whole  abdomen  finally  settling  in 
riight  lower  abdomen.  Jime  29,  discharged  without 
any  operation.  Urine  of  June  27  contained  both 
acetone  and  diacetic  acid  but  no  albimiin  or  sugar. 

Gabb  IX.  Fracture  both  bones  of  leg.  —  July  1, 1904. 
Kate  G.  Twenty-seven  years.  Fracture  of  both  bones 
otleg.  July  21.  Dischai«ed  in  plaster  bandage.  Union 
not  quite  firm.  Urine  of  July  2,  day  after  entrance, 
contained  both  acetone  and  diacetic  acid,  but  no  albu- 
min or  sugar. 

Not  one  of  these  cases  ran  a  course  which  was 
not  perfectly  consistent  with  the  injury  or  the 
disease  from  which  he  was  suffering,  and  in  not 
one  was  it  possible  to  detect  any  abnormality  in 
the  convalescence  which  could  be  ascribed  in  any 
way  to  the  acetonuria.  If  then  9  cases  of  ace- 
tonuria  are  found  in  145,  it  seems  that  the  fre- 
quency of  this  condition  is  much  greater  than  at 
first  supposed,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  condi- 
tion needs  simply  to  be  sought  to  be  found. 

During  the  convalescence  of  some  cases,  because 
of  signs  or  symptoms,  the  urine  was  examined  for 
acetone  or  diacetic  acid  to  furnish  if  possible,  an 
explanation  for  the  irregularity  of  the  convales- 
cence.   A  brief  report  of  these  cases  follows: 

Cask  I.  Fracture  of  femur.  —  April  21, 1904.  Leon- 
ard N.,  four  years.  Was  in  the  hospital  in  August, 
1903,  for  fracture  of  left  femur.  Discharged  in  October. 
This  time  fracture  of  the  same  femur.  Put  up  with 
ether.  Gonvalescence  uneventful  till  June  18,  when  boy 
became  somewhat  apathetic  and  lost  his  appetite.  Pro- 
dromata  of  measles  developed  and  the  rash  appeared. 
The  leg  was  moved  at  this  time  with  freedom.  Note 
on  June  20,  that  the  boy  has  had  marked  odor  of  ace- 
tone in  breath  for  past  five  or  six  days.  Has  been 
drowsy,  not  unconscious  at  any  time.  No  vomiting. 
Urine  scanty,  high  colored.  Fracture  has  entirely 
united.  Boy  was  discharged  at  mother's  request. 
Urine  examinations.  May  20:  No  albumin,  sugar,  ace- 
tone, or  diacetic  acid.  June  19.  Albumin  and  sugar 
absent;  acetone  and  diacetic  acid  present. 

Gabe  II.  Appendicitis.  Diffuse  peritonitis.  —  May 
10,  1904.  Margaret  F.,  eleven  years.  Pain  in  epi- 
gastrium becommg  localized  over  McBemey's  point. 
Later  pressure  over  left  iliac  region  excited  pain  at 
McBurney's  point.    Nausea  and  vomiting.    Distress 


in  right  iliac  region  on  extension  of  legs.  May  11. 
Appendix  removed  and  abdomen  wicked.  May  23. 
Serondary  abscess  opened  through  the  existing  sinus. 
Nothing  of  especial  note  in  the  convalescence  except 
that  the  child  was  fairly  fdck.  Urine  examination  on 
June  17  showed  no  albumin,  sugar,  acetone,  or  diacetic 
add.  Shortly  after  this  the  patient  began  to  vomit, 
and  on  June  30,  the  urine  examination  was  as  follows: 
Trace  albumin,  some  small  round  cells,  large  round 
cells  and  squamous  cells,  rare  hyaline  and  finely  granu- 
lar casts,  normal  and  abnormal  blood,  numerous  poly- 
nuclear  leucocytes;  acetone  or  diacetic  acid  present. 
Father,  who  was  a  physician,  took  the  child  home  on 
June  30,  at  which  time  the  abdominal  sinus  had  closed. 

In  spite  of  the  evidences  in  this  case  of  irritation 
in  the  kidney,  I  have  included  it  in  this  series  as 
the  symptoms  are  far  more  likely  to  be  due  to 
the  acid  intoxication  than  to  the  irritation. 

Case  III.  Inguinal  hernia.  —  July  25,  1904.  Dina 
K.,  thirty-eight  years.  Right  inguinal  hernia.  July 
27.  Radical  operation  peilformea.  Aug.  8.  Wound 
healed.  Aug.  18.  Discharged.  During  convalescence 
there  had  been  some  vomiting  and  patient  had  been 
hysterical.  Aug.  2.  Acetone  and  diacetic  acid  both 
present  in  the  urine.  Both  present  in  urines  examined 
on  Aug.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  both  absent  on  Aug.  8. 

Case  IV.  Fracture  of  femur.  —  March  17,  1904. 
William  E.  D.,  eight  years.  On  entrance  etherized, 
and  thi^  put  up  in  sphnts.  The  clinical  notes  on  the 
case  are  not  satisfactory.  On  May  22,  very  slight  trace 
albumin  and  acetone  in  small  amounts  were  present  in 
the  urine  and  diacetic  acid  was  absent.  May  25.  Ace- 
tone still  present.  May  29.  Slight  trace  of  albumin; 
acetone  and  diacetic  acid  both  absent.  May  21  there 
were  evidences  of  follicular  tonsillitis  with  fever.  May 
17,  about  the  ward  on  crutches.    Discharged  May  30. 

Case  V.  Epigastric  hernia.  —  Sept.  9,  1904.  Mar- 
garet A.  C.,  fifty  years.  One  year  ago  began  to  have 
stomach  trouble,  vomited  once  or  twice  a  month,  nause- 
ated much  more  frequently.  No  hematemesis.  Never 
jaundiced.  Bowels  regular,  never  any  bloody  move- 
mente.  Three  years  a^  began  to  have  pain  in  epigas- 
trium, relieved  by  vomiting.  Last  two  months  vomit- 
ing three  or  four  times  a  week.  Loss  in  weight  of 
15  pounds  in  two  months.  Sept.  23.  Exploratory 
laparotomy.  Small  epigastric  hernia  found  and  nu- 
merous adhesions  between  the  omentum  and  the  ab- 
dominal wall.  Sept.  25.  Some  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Urine  examination,  Sept.  27:  No  albumin,  sugar,  or 
diacetic  acid;  acetone  present.  Sept.  28.  Acetone 
absent.  Sept.  29.  Less  nausea  and  vomiting.  Oct. 
17.   Discharged. 

It  is  evident  that  the  convalescence  of  these 
patients  continued  along  an  even  course,  al- 
though perhaps  disturbed  momentarily  by  the 
acetonuria.  The  condition  yielded  readily  to 
the  treatment  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  the 
patients  were  eventually  none  the  worse  for  the 
disturbance.  What  the  course  of  these  patients 
would  have  been  had  the  condition  gone  unrec- 
ognized is,  of  course,  unknown.  Had  it  been  a 
steadily  failing  one  there  would  have  been  a  large 
number  of  unaccountable  deaths,  too  large  to 
have  tallied  with  the  experience  of  operators  prior 
to  the  recognition  of  acetonuria. 

In  a  few  cases  where  symptoms,  of  themselves 
alarming,  developed  during  convalescence  and 
acetonuria  was  found,  the  end  was  death. 
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Gasb  I.  Acute  appendicitis.  —  May  16, 1904.  Oscar 
M.,  nine  years.  Not  feeling  wdl  for  three  dajrs.  Two 
dajrs  ago  vomiting  began  and  has  since  continued. 
Feverish  and  bowds  sore.  Examination:  Tenderness 
over  McBumey's  point  with  moderate  spasm  over  the 
entire  right  side  and  duUness  everjrwhere.  Immediate 
operation.  Intestines  collapsed  and  of  grasrish  color, 
suggesting  those  of  cadaver.  Appendix  retrocecal, 
sli^tly  injected  and  swollen.  Removed.  As  condi- 
tion of  appendix  not  thought  to  account  for  the  alarm- 
ing condition  of  the  patient  the  abdomen  was  thor- 
oughly explored,  but  nothing  abnormal  was  found. 
AMomen  filled  with  salt  solution  and  wicked.  Patient 
stimulated.  May  18.  Vomited  after  operation  and 
yesterday.  Sweet  odor  to  breath.  May  22.  Still 
occasional  vomiting.  May  28.  Steadily  failing.  Pulse 
rising.  Temperature  irregularly  elevated.  Unable 
to  retain  anything  on  stomach.  Died.  Urine  exam- 
ination, M&y  19:  No  ^bumin  or  sugar;  acetone  and 
diacetic  acid  both  present  and  both  persisted  till 
death. 

Cahb  II.  Acute  osteonmelUM.  —  April  4, 1904.  Grace 
M.  S.,  twelve  years.  Has  not  walked  for  a  week  be- 
cause of  pain  in  right  knee.  Four  days  ago  leg  and 
knee  became  swollen.  Night  cries,  anorexia  and  ele- 
vated temperature  for  one  week.  Examination  showed 
evidences  of  acute  osteomyelitis  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
ri^t  femur  which  was  operated  upon  and  pus  found  in 
the  meduUary  cavit}'.  Following  this  various  foci 
developed  and  the  bones  were  trephined  as  follows : 
April  6.  Right  femur,  pus  found.  April  10,  left  hume- 
rus, pus  found.  Tlie  left  femur,  no  pus.  April  13. 
Left  fibula,  pus  found.  April  25.  Abscess  of  right 
parotid  opened.  After  this  the  convalescence  seemed 
to  be  going  along  satisfactorily,  the  temperature  and 
the  pube  Iwth  falling.  The  cbiiid  then  b<^n  to  vomit 
and  acetone  appeared  in  the  urine.  Rectal  feeding 
became  necessary.  Vomiting  persisted  and  on  May 
20,  during  a  severe  attack  of  vomiting,  patient  collapsed 
and  died.  Urine  examination.  May  9:  Albumin  and 
sugar  absent;  acetone  present.  From  this  time  ace- 
tone and  diacetic  acid  were  present  on  every  examina- 
tion, May  12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18  and  19. 

In  the  above  cases  some  condition  changed  the 
course  of  the  convalescence  from  a  normal  one  to  a 
critical  one  and  finally  to  a  fatal  ending.  These 
cases  differ  from  others  of  the  same  disease  by 
the  presence  of  acetonuria,  and  on  this,  therefore, 
rests  the  blame  for  the  deaths;  whether  justly  or 
not,  remains  to  be  proved.  Judging  from  these 
last  cases,  the  finding  of  acetone  alone  or  with 
diacetic  acid  in  the  unne  seems,  in  the  presence 
of  symptoms  of  themselves  alarming,  to  increase 
the  gravity  of  the  prognosis. 

From  a  perusal  of  the  above  cases  with  those 
reported  by  Brewer,  Brackett,  Stone  and  Low, 
it  seems  correct  to  draw  the  following  conclusions : 

(1)  Acetonuria  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  thought  for. 

(2)  Its  presence  without  symptoms  has  no 
e£fect  on  operative  treatment  or  prognosis. 

(3)  Its  presence  with  moderate  symptoms  is 
of  only  slight  importance. 

(4)  Its  presence  with  severe  symptoms  is  of 
the  gravest  prognostic  value. 

Whether  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  on 
further  study  will  be  found  to  vary  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  acetone  or  diacetic 
acid  present  in  the  urine,  I  am  in  no  position  to 
determine. 


An  analysis  of  these  cases  as  to  age  shows  that 
acetonuria  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  young. 
By  decades,  the  cases  fall  as  follows :  To  ten  years, 
5  cases;  ten  to  twenty  years,  4  cases;  twenty 
to  thirty  years,  3  cases;  thirty  to  forty  years, 
1  case;  fifty  to  sixty  years,  2  cases.  It  is  cer- 
tainly suggestive  that  the  two  fatal  eases  were 
twelve  and  nine  years  old,  and  Brewer's  ease 
was  twelve  years  old. 

Brewer  summarized  the  symptoms  in  his  case 
as  follows:  "  There  suddenly  occurred  acute  deli- 
rium, frightful  hallucinations,  a  failure  to  apptt- 
ciate  his  surroundings  or  recognize  those  about 
him,  somnolence,  coma  and  death  within  thvty- 
two  hours  from  the  first  untoward  symptom." 
In  the  cases  which  I  have  reported,  this  symptom 
complex  is  met  far  less  frequently  than  one  char- 
acterized by  vomiting.  As  all  of  the  cases  have 
occurred  in  hospital  practice,  it  is  possible  that 
an  initial  change  in  the  mental  condition  might 
have  been  overlooked.  The  most  marked  symp- 
tom, however,  was  the  vomiting  occurring  with- 
out any  apparent  cause.  The  cdor  in  the  breath 
of  acetone  has  been  noted  several  times.  By 
combining  all  the  cases,  the  frequency  of  these 
prominent  symptoms  is  foimd  to  be  as  follows: 
Vomiting:  Brackett,.  etc.,  7  cases;  Boston  City 
Hospital,  5  cases.  Apathy :  Brackett,  etc.,  1  case; 
Boston  City  Hospital,  1  caae  (Brewer's  case). 
Odor  of  acetone  in  breath :  Brackett,  etc.,  7  cases; 
Boston  City  Hospital,  2  cases  (Brewer's  case). 

For  the  disciission  of  the  nature  of  the  condition 
which  is  accompanied  by  acetone  and  diacetic  acid 
in  the  urine  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  papers  by 
Brewer  and  Brackett,  Stone  and  Low. 

The  treatment  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
reports  of  the  cases  has  been  the  administratioii 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  usually  in  doses  of  30  gr. 
three  times  a  day  or  every  four  hours. 


A  CASE  OF   TOXIC   DEGENERATION  OP  THE 
LOWER  NEURONS.* 

BT  toon  a.  DOKUir,  M.S.,  FBOTIDmCB. 

It  is  my  wish  in  the  present  paper,  first,  to  re- 
port a  case  of  toxic  degeneration  of  the  hva 
spinal  neurons;  and,  secondly,  to  discuss  briefly 
some  pathological  and  clinical  resemblances 
between  this  condition  on  the  one  hand,  and  acute 
poliomyelitis,  peripheral  neuritis  and  Landry's 
paralysis  on  the  other. 

Miss  G..  age  thirty,  white,  dn^e.  by  occt^»tion  a 
housemaia,  came  under  obsravation,  complaining  of 
weakness  in  the  hands,  forearms,  legs  and  feet.  Her 
family  history  is  not  significant,  nor  is  ha  peraonal 
history  up  to  an  attack  of  what  she  calls  "grippe," 
three  months  ago,  from  which  she  suffered  for  about 
two  weeks,  and  from  which  she  dates  her  present  diffi- 
culties. About  ten  days  after  noovery  from  Has 
attadc  she  noticed  that  her  hands  were  rapidly  beooi&- 
ing  weak  and  that  she  was  unable  to  use  them  as  for- 
merly, on  account  of  loss  of  power,  more  especially  ia 
those  movements  requiring  ddicate  co-ordination,  sodi, 
for  example,  as  threading  a  needle. 

About  the  same  time  she  observed  that  her  feet  abo 

*Read  befon  the  ProTidenoe  Mediaa  Bodaty,  Fafanaqr  ISH. 
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were  weak,  althourii  at  no  time  has  she  been  inca- 
pacitated from  wt^ng.  There  has  never  been  any 
tingling,  numbness,  or  other  paresthesia,  but  cramp- 
like pams  have  occurred  in  tne  arms  somewhat  fre- 
quently. 

Upon  examination  she  was  a  woman  of  medium 
stature  and,  in  general,  of  good  development.  Her 
pupils  were  equal,  reacted  normally  to  lignt,  including 
the  consensual  r^ex,  and  in  accommo^tion.  There 
were  no  cranial  nerve  anomalies.  T^ie  triceps  and 
biceps  jerks  were  normal;  patellar  reactions  equal  and 
slightly  exaggerated.  The  Achilles  jerk,  front  tap, 
plantar  reflex  or  ankle  clonus  could  not  be  elicited. 
Objective  sensory  changes  to  touch,  pain  and  temperar- 
ture  were  not  demonstrable,  but  the  calf  muscles  were 
rather  tender  upon  pressure.  Hiere  had  never  been 
any  sphincter  trouble.  The  interossei,  thenar  and 
hypothenar  muscles  of  each  hand  were  atrophied,  the 
wasting  being  about  equal  on  the  two  sides ;  there  was 
also  some  wasting  and  weakness  of  the  extensors  of 
the  fingers  and  wnsts,  a  tendency  to  drop  wrist  being 
present.  In  the  feet  the  smaU  muscles  were  atrophied, 
as  were  also  the  anterior  tibial  groups. 

Upon  electrical  examination  the  interossei  of  the 
hands,  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  muscles  were  un- 
responsive to  strong  faradimn,  and  the  extensors  of  the 
forearm,  althou^  contracting,  required  a  stronger 
current  than  did  the  flexors.  In  the  feet  and  legs  the 
atrophied  muscles  contracted  upon  stimulation,  re- 
quinng,  however,  a  stronger  current  than  normally. 
The  reactions  of  the  musdes  to  galvanism  were  not 
taken.  Under  continued  treatment  for  seven  weeks, 
the  muscular  atrophy  and  weakness  improved  very 
materially,  and  when  last  seen  the  patient  looked  and 
considered  herself  to  be  distinctly  better.  She  was 
lost  sia^t  of  before  the  ultimate  result  of  her  disease 
could  be  observed. 

In  a  word,  the  important  points  in  this  case  are  as 
follows:  shortly  after  an  acute  febrile  attack  the  par- 
tient  rapidly  developed  weakness  and  atrophy  in  the 
interossd,  thenar  and  hypothenar  muscles  of  the  hands, 
the  extensors  of  the  wnst  and  fingers  and  the  small 
muscles  of  the  feet,  together  with  the  anterior  tibial 
groups.  There  were  no  objective  sensory  changes  and 
no  subjective  sensory  symptoms,  except  tenderness 
upon  pressure  of  the  calf  muscles,  and  cramplike  pains 
in  the  arms.  The  condition  after  reaching  its  maxi- 
mum of  intensity  constantly  improved  and  when  the 
patient  was  last  seen  this  improvement  was  still  in 
progress. 

Writing  in  1902,  Dr.  Stanley  Barnes  '  described 
a  group  of  cases  whose  clinical  features  had  not 
hitherto  been  recorded,  and  to  these  he  gave  the 
name  of  toxic  degeneration  of  the  lower  neurons. 
Somewhat  later  Williamson  '  published  the  notes 
of  a  similar  case,  and  my  own  case  would  seem  to 
belong  in  the  same  category.  In  the  discussion 
of  his  cases,  of  which  there  were  seven.  Dr.  Barnes 
remarks,  "  At  the  stage  when  they  came  under 
observation  the  cases  recorded  above  all  showed 
a  well-marked  atrophy  of  the  small  muscles  of 
the  hands,  together  with  weakness  of  the  exten- 
sors of  the  wrist  and  of  the  flexors  of  the  ankle. 
The  atrophy  of  the  snmll  muscles  of  the  hand  in 
five  of  the  cases  reached  a  severe  degree  and  es- 
pecially in  case  No.  Ill  where  only  the  slightest 
contractions  were  possible  in  the  interossei,  lum- 
bricales,  thenar,  or  hypothenar  muscles.    In  the 

>  Stanly  Banm:  Brain,  vol.  zxv,  p.  479. 

>  WilUaioaoii:  Brain,  vol.  zzvi,  p.  206. 


more  severe  cases  there  was  no  reaction  to  the 
faradic  current  in  the  hand  muscles,  and  dimin- 
ished reaction  in  the  extensor  group  of  the  fore- 
arms and  in  the  flexor  group  of  the  ankle.  In 
other  words,  there  was  an  atrophic  paralysis  of 
the  peripheral  type,  a  paralysis  in  which  the  most 
distal  muscles  had  suffered  severely  and  in  which 
the  proximal  muscles  were  only  slightly  or  not 
at  all  affected.  In  none  of  the  cases  did  the 
muscles  particularly  affected  correspond  to  par- 
ticular peripheral  nerves.  The  distribution  of 
atrophy  corresponded  rather  to  the  segments  of 
the  corid,  the  first  dorsal  supply  being  especially 
picked  out." 

The  truth  of  this  last  statement  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  case  which  I  am  reporting. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  muscles  involved  are 
supplied  by  the  median,  musculo-spiral  and  ulnar 
nerves;  but  that  while  the  distal  muscles  are 
paralyzed  and  atrophic,  the  proximal  muscles 
supplied  by  these  same  nerves,  as  well  as  those 
supplied  by  the  circumflex  and  musculo-cuta- 
neous  nerves,  have  escaped.  The  paralysis  is 
of  the  spinal  segment  type,  the  lowest  cervical 
and  first  thoracic  segments,  which  supply  the 
muscles  of  the  hands,  being  chiefly  involved. 

The  resemblance  of  these  cases  to  peripheral 
neuritis  is  striking.  There  is  the  comparatively 
rapid  onset,  the  symmetrical  distribution,  the 
tingling  and  numbness,  the  tenderness  of  the 
muscles  and  nerves  upon  pressure  and  the  dis- 
tinct muscular  atrophy.  The  latter,  however, 
is  not  in  the  distribution  of  individual  peripheral 
nerves,  but  in  that  of  spinal  segments,  and  in  this 
regard  we  observe  the  similarity  of  the  disease 
to  acute  and  sub-acute  poliomyelitis;  but  here 
again  the  symmetrical  distribution  of  the  paraly- 
sis in  both  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  and  the 
distinct  signs  of  peripheral  nerve  involvement, 
evidenced  by  the  muscular  tenderness,  obviously 
exclude  these  cases  from  the  class  of  uncompli- 
cated poliomyelitis.  Furthermore,  the  continu- 
ous improvement  of  all  the  affected  muscles  is 
proof  in  the  same  direction.  If  we  reflect  upon 
the  fact  that  the  symptom  complex  is  consequent 
upon  some  febrile  reaction,  that  there  are  signs 
not  only  of  implication  of  the  peripheral  nerves, 
but  also  of  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  that  in 
the  course  of  the  affection  there  is  a  steady 
although  slow  improvement,  I  think  we  will  be 
impelled  to  conclude  that  the  whole  neuron  — 
cell  and  fiber  —  takes  part  in  the  morbid  process, 
and  indeed  of  this,  Dr.  Barnes  furnishes  patho- 
logical proof  in  one  case  which  he  examined 
microscopically.  We  have,  therefore,  in  toxic 
degeneration  of  the  lower  neurones,  a  symptom 
complex  which  would  seem  to  hold  a  place  inter- 
mediate between  anterior  poliomyelitis  on  the 
one  side  and  peripheral  neuritis  and  Landry's 
acute  ascending  paralysis  on  the  other.  Tte 
disease  overlaps  upon  either  side,  and  the  question 
therefore  very  naturally  suggests  itself,  Are  these 
symptom  groups  —  these  diseases  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  them  —  really  as  distinct  as 
their  separate  description  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve?   Are  we  not,  perhaps,  dealing  with  a  mor- 
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bid  entity,  essentially  one,  but  giving  rise  to 
different  symptoms  according  to  the  precise  ana- 
tomical location  and  varying  intensity  of  the 
process.  A  very  general  consensus  of  opinion  re- 
gards the  neuron  as  an  anatomical,  functional 
and  nutritional  unit;  and  if  this  is  so,  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  good  reason  for  regarding 
it  as  other  than  a  pathological  imit  also.  The 
proof,  however,  must  come  from  pathology. 

In  the  group  of  cases  which  we  are  considering, 
the  cause  of  the  degenerative  change  in  the  ner- 
vous elements  is  a  toxin  produced  by  bacteria 
in  the  body,  or  a  poison  introduced  from  without. 
This,  circulating  in  the  blood  and  vitiating  the 
nutritive  plasma  which  bathes  the  nervous 
tissues,  must  of  necessity  come  in  contact  with 
the  whole  neuron;  and  while  anatomical  con- 
ditions may  vary  the  time  and  degree  of  this 
contact,  the  general  truth  remains  none  the  less 
true.  The  difficulty  arises  in  explaining  how  it 
is,  and  why  it  is,  that  at  one  time  the  axon  or 
segments  of  it,  and  at  another  tinoe  the  cell  body, 
and  at  still  another  the  whole  neuron  appears  to 
be  chiefly  affected. 

From  the  pathological  side  we  may  first  con- 
sider alcoholic  multiple  neuritis.  There  are  few 
who  maintain  at  the  present  time  that  alcoholic 
neuritis  is  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
nerves.  It  is  essentially  a  degeneration  of  nerve 
fibers,  as  is  plainly  evident  from  the  study  of  acute 
cases  such  as  those  of  Sydney  Cole,'  Howard 
Tooth  and  Sidney  Martin.  Proliferation  of 
neurilemma  nuclei  and  connective  tissue  cells, 
emigration  of  leucocytes,  and  formation  of  new 
fibrous  tissue  do  indeed  occur,  but  these  are  cer- 
tainly secondary  in  point  of  time,  and  the  pri- 
mary process  is  one  of  fiber  degeneration.  Not 
only  are  the  fibers  as  such  affected,  but  the  ante- 
rior horn  cells  undergo  a  typical  Nissl  degenera- 
tion which  has  been  described  and  picti^ed  by 
Achard  and  Soupault,  Ballet  and  Dutil,  Dejer- 
ine  and  Thomas,  Marinesco,  Larkin  and  Jelliffe, 
Mott,  Wright  and  Orange,  and  others. 

The  pathological  condition,  therefore,  in  alco- 
holic and  other  forms  of  toxic  peripheral  neuritis 
is  not  a  neuritis  at  all,  and  is  not  strictly  limited 
to  the  peripheral  nerve  fiber.  It  is  a  degenera- 
tion affecting  the  whole  neuron  —  both  cell  and 
fiber  —  although  different  degrees  of  involve- 
ment of  each  must  be  conceded. 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to 
acute  anterior  poliomyelitis  of  infants  and  adults. 
In  a  case  of  this  disease  recently  reported  by  Dr. 
F.  W.  Mott,*  the  spinal  cord,  peripheral  nerves 
and  muscles  were  examined  after  the  fatal 
termination  sixteen  days  from  the  onset.  The 
patient  was  a  child,  aged  five  months.  Post- 
mortem the  degenerative  process  had  implicated 
both  the  periphereal  nerves  and  the  cells  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  furthermore  had  produced  acute 
fatty  changes  in  the  muscles. 

More  interesting  still  than  poliomyelitis,  peri- 
pheral neuritis  or  toxic  degeneration  of  the  lower 
neurons   is   Landry's  ascending   paralysis;    for 

'Cole:  Brain, Tol. zxv, p. 326. 

<  Mott:  Arohivas  of  Naurolocy,  London  CooBty  Aiylum,  ToL  I. 


in  the  microscopic  findings  in  this  disease  we 
obtain  important  evidence  as  to  the  pathological 
unity  of  the  neuron.  Excluding  the  very  rare 
and  constantly  diminishing  cases  in  which  no 
pathological  changes  are  to  be  foimd,  and  con- 
sidering only  those  in  which  definite  post-mortem 
evidence  of  the  disease  exists,  we  find  according 
to  Farquhar  Buzzard,*  that  a  certain  number  have 
been  remarkable  only  for  the  signs  of  degenera- 
tion in  the  peripherd  nerves,  and  on  account  of 
the  absence  or  scarcity  of  cell  changes  in  the  cord, 
have  been  held  to  prove  the  peripheral  origin  of 
the  disease.  A  majority  of  recent  cases,  however, 
have  shown  significant  changes  in  the  nerve  cells 
of  the  cord,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  anterior 
horns,  and  this  condition  has  often  been  asso- 
ciated with  early  myelin  degeneration,  both  in 
the  peripheral  nerves  and  in  the  white  matter  of 
the  central  nervous  system.  The  intensity  of  the 
process  as  it  affects  the  cellular  elements  has  been 
of  all  degrees,  and  has  varied  from  a  condition 
which  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  abnormal  to 
one  which  has  closely  resembled  an  acute  anterior 
poliomyelitis.  Because  of  these  pathological 
findings,  Buzzard  regards  the  intoxication  as 
affecting  all  parts  of  the  central  and  peripheral 
nervous  system,  but  with  an  intensity  which 
varies  with  the  susceptibility  of  the  different 
neurons  to  the  poison,  and  with  the  energy  and 
duration  of  its  activity. 

Additional  confirmation  of  my  contention  that 
these  different  clinical  types  are  in  reality  but 
varied  aspects  of  one  fundamental  disease  process, 
is  derived  from  those  cases,  not  uncommon  in  the 
literature,  where  two  or  more  diseases  are  present 
together  or  follow  upon  one  another  in  which 
latter  case  we  call  them  complications  of  the 
primary  difficulty.  Commenting  upon  the  patho- 
logical investigation  of  one  of  his  fatal  cases  of 
toxic  degeneration  of  the  lower  neurons,  Stanley 
Barnes  observes,  "  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  patient  succumbed  to  the  third  attack  of  a 
toxemia  which  caused  degeneration  of  the  lower 
neurons.  I  would  again  emphasize  the  remaric- 
able  similarity  between  the  terminal  attack  and 
the  condition  seen  in  Landry's  paralysis.  If 
this  patient  had  come  into  the  hospital  for  the 
first  time  during  the  final  acute  attack,  and  had 
shown  no  signs  of  previous  nervous  disease,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  diagnosis  of  Landry's 
paralysis  would  have  been  made  without  hesita- 
tion." 

After  describing  a  case  of  puerperal  polyneuritis 
in  which  the  primary  symptoms  were  followed  by 
signs  of  spinal  cord  involvement,  and  in  which 
both  peripheral  nerves  and  spinal  cord  cells  were 
found  degenerated  post-mortem.  Dr.  James 
Stewart  *  writes  as  follows:  "  The  clinical  course 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  we  had  to  deal, 
first  with  a  neuritis,  and  later  with  a  localized 
myelitis  (poliomyelitis).  The  symptoms  were  for 
several  months  those  of  a  neuritis  rather  than  a 
poliomyelitis.  In  fact,  at  no  time  were  there  suffi- 
ciently distinctive  symptoms  present  to  enable 

•  Bustard:  Brain,  vol.  ml,  p.  94. 

•  Stewart:  Phila.  Uad.  Jour.,  Mar,  MOl. 
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one  to  say  definitely  that  the  spinal  cord  was 
involved.  It  was  only  the  gradual  ascending 
character  of  the  paralysis  (Landry  type)  that 
some  three  or  four  months  before  death  gave  a 
clew  as  to  a  probable  spinal  involvement.  The 
development  of  the  symptoms  and  the  appear- 
ances met  with  in  the  nerves  make  it  clear  that 
we  had  to  do  in  the  first  place  with  a  parenchy- 
matous neuritis.  The  prolonged  primary  stage 
of  munbness  in  all  the  four  extremities,  together 
with  a  prolonged  period  of  simple  weakness  of  the 
peripheral  muscles,  pointing  to  a  distal  paren- 
chymatous multiple  neuritis  as  the  primary  le- 
sion." 

It  is  cases  such  as  these,  cases  which  do  not  fit 
under  the  description  of  any  of  the  well-defined 
clinical  groups,  which  suggest  the  underlying 
common  relation  of  all. 

An  analogy  may  be  drawn  from  hysteria  and 
neurasthenia.  While  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  separate  precisely  those  cases  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  series,  nevertheless  as  we  approach 
the  center,  such  a  distinction  becomes  oftentimes 
practically  impossible,  and  we  are  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  speaking  of  hystero-neurasthenia. 
For  similar  reasons,  after  reviewing  the  clinical 
and  pathological  findings  in  the  cases  under  de- 
scription, I  think  the  following  conclusions  have 
at  least  a  tentative  justification: 

First:  Toxic  degeneration  of  the  lower  neurons, 
acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  peripheral  neuritis 
and  Landry's  paralysis  are  essentially  degenera- 
tive conditions  of  nervous  elements. 

Second :  The  exciting  cause  of  this  degeneration 
is  a  toxemia,  which  may  be  the  result  of  bacteria, 
auto-toxins,  or  poisons  introduced  from  with- 
out; and, 

Third:  The  whole  neuron,  both  cell  and  fiber, 
suffers  in  every  case,  the  clinical  symptoms, 
however,  depending  upon  the  intensity,  the  dura- 
tion, and  the  anatomical  situation  of  the  morbid 
process. 

Clinical  Wtpwctmtnt, 

FROM  THE  WELD  WARD  FOR  DISEASES 

OF  THE  SKIN.     MASSACHUSETTS 

GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

Strviee  of  CharUt  J.  WhiU,  MJ>. 
BT  msossiCK  a.  bubns,  ii.d., 
Ani»tant  Phyrieian  for  Di»eat€t  of  the  Skin. 

DERMATITIS     VENENATA     FBOM     MOSQtnTOSS. 

MabtH.,  age  twenty-four.  Bom  in  Ireland,  a  recent 
immigrant. 

Three  "weeks  after  arrival  in  this  country  the  patient 
went  into  domestic  service  in  a  neighboring  suburban 
town,  where  mosquitoes  abounded.  After  being 
bitten  on  the  exptosed  portions  of  the  skin,  these  parts 
swelled  and  became  so  inflamed  that  relief  was  sought 
at  the  ho^ital. 

Hie  patient  was  a  healthy,  well-developed  Irish  girl. 
On  the  parts  generally  that  had  been  bitten  the  skin 
was  hi^y  erythematous,  swollen  and  covered  with 
numerous  large  wheals,  many  of  which  were  distinctly 
vesicular  and  bullous.  Swelling  of  the  eyelids  was 
sufficiently  intense  to  close  the  eyes.  There  was  slight 
fever  and  malaise. 


Under  local  applications  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  lime 
water,  and  free  saline  catharsis,  the  process  subsided, 
and  in  a  week's  time  the  patient  was  discharged  well. 

Arrived  recently  from  a  portion  of  Europe  where 
mosquitoes  are  not  indigenous,  and  therefore  unaccus- 
tomed to  their  bites,  the  patient  experienced  the  efifect 
of  an  entirely  new  poison  in  her  skin,  which,  combined 
with  the  contributmg  influences  of  a  steerage  passage 
across  the  Atlantic,  explained  the  imusual  severity  of 
the  cutaneous  reaction. 

[J.  C.  White  (Joum.  Cutaneous  Dis.,  Oct.,  1890, 
Dermat.  venenata,  1887)  some  years  ago  called 
attention  to  this  variety  of  dermatosis,  and  cited 
numerous  instances  in  his  experience  of  the 
extraordinary  effect  of  mosquitoes  and  certain 
vegetable  poisons  on  the  skins  of  immigrants 
who,  before  arriving  in  this  country,  had  never 
been  exposed  to  these  irritants.]  •• 

ERYTHEMA  MULTIFORME   PSORIASIS. 

Margaret  W.,  age  twenty,  laundress.  Born  in  Ireland. 

Fiumly  history  unimportant.  Previous  health  of 
patient  always  good. 

The  present  illness  began  three  days  ago,  when  the 
ankles  swelled  and  became  painful  in  the  evening.  The 
following  morning  both  legs  were  swollen,  reddened  and 
painful.  The  lesions  on  the  face  were  noticed  two  days 
ago. 

On  entrance  to  the  ward  both  legs  were  ■  edematous 
and  pitted  on  pressure.  Over  the  surface  of  the  legs 
generally,  and  most  numerous  anteriorly,  were  red, 
cent  to  half  dollar  sized,  deeply  seated  nodules,  decid- 
edly painful  on  pressure.  The  backs  of  the  hands 
presented  a  few,  bright  red,  large  bean-sized  papules 
with  several  peripherally-situated  vesicles.  The  bridge 
of  the  nose  also  showed  two  papulo-vesicular  lesions. 

During  the  first  five  days  in  the  hospital  there  were 
evening  exacerbations  of  temperature,  subsiding  to 
normal  on  the  sixth  day.  The  general  physical  exam- 
ination of  the  patient  was  quite  negative. 

In  addition  to  the  acute  er3rthematous  affection, 
there  was  a  generalized,  sparsely  disseminated  papulo- 
squamous psgriasis  of  six  months'  duration. 

Raynaud's  disease. 

Tilly  H.,  age  forty-four.  Born  in  Austria.  General 
family  and  personal  history  unimportant. 

The  present  illness  began  four  years  ago,  when  the 
fingers  of  both  hands  began  gradually  to  get  blue  and 
cold,  especially  in  winter,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
burning  pain.  The  feet  have  never  been  affected. 
The  ears  seem  sensitive  at  times. 

Both  hands  felt  decidedly  cool,  getting  colder  towards 
the  ends  of  the  fingers,  llie  skm  of  the  fingers  was 
waxy,  pinkish-white  in  hue,  with  a  marked  atrophic 
appearance.  The  finger-nails  were  either  entirely 
atrophied  or  partially  so,  with  thickening  and  trans- 
verse striation.  At  the  tip  of  the  second  finger  of  the 
left  hand  was  an  open,'  superficial,  sluggish  ulceration. 
The  radial  pulse  was  regular,  small  and  of  poor  tension. 
(78  m  Hg.)  Nerve  reactions  were  normal.  Under 
tonic  treatment  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
improved  considerably  and  the  local  affection  some- 
what. 

PEMPHIGUS  FOLIACEUS. 

S.  M.,  infant,  female,  ten  days  old.  Bom  in  Dor- 
chester. 

Family  history.  —  Infant's  mother  has  two  older 
children,  both  of  whom  have  always  been  well.  No 
history  of  miscarriages  in  the  mother,  nor  of  venerea 
nor  cutaneous  disease  in  either  parent. 
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The  physician  who  attended  the  birth  of  the  infant 
reported  that  it  was  bom  healthy  on  Aug.  14,  1904. 

The  aSection  for  which  the  infant  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  began  on  the  ninth  day  of  life,  appearing 
first  on  the  left  arm  as  vesicles  and  rapidly  becoming 
a  generalized  bullous  eruption.  The  btdke  had  flaccid 
walls  which  were  easily  ruptured,  either  spontaneously 
or  from  contact  with  clothing. 

On  entrance  to  the  hospital  on  Aug.  25,  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  case  was  recorded: 

"  Female  infant,  well  developed  and  nourished.  The 
hairy  portion  of  ttie  scalp  is  exempt.  The  epidermis 
of  the  face  and  neck  is  macerated  and  exfoliating  in 
large  sodden  shreds,  leaving  beneath  a  denuded  surface 
of  a  deep,  brawny,  red  hue.  The  eyelids  are  intensely 
swollen,  closing  the  eyes,  and  from  between  the  li(te 
there  exudes  a  little  sero-jjurulent  fluid.  Almost  the 
entire  surface  of  the  arms  is  denuded  of  epidermis  by 
maceration.  The  skin  of  the  hands  is  intact,  but  even 
there  it  appears  sodden.  A  large  portion  of  the  trunk 
and  legs  is  similarly  affected,  presenting  large  plaques 
of  macerated,  exfoliating  epidermis.  The  feet  are 
relatively  unaffected,  like  the  hands. 

When  the  infant  was  first  seen,  the  possibility  of  the 
condition  having  resulted  from  a  burn  by  immersion  in 
hot  water  was  considered.  It  could  not  be  conceived, 
however,  how  immersion  could  have  taken  place  and 
yet  leave  the  scalp,  hands  and  feet  exempt;  further- 
more, the  affection  was  said  to  have  begun  with  an 
eruption  of  vesicles  on  one  arm. 

Aug.  2G,  the  day  after  entrance,  the  appearance 
of  the  skin  was  an  aggravated  picture  of  the  preceding 
day.  Added  to  the  deep-red  color  of  skin  there  was  a 
marked  cyanotic  hue.  The  general  condition  was 
decidedly  feebler.    Death  occurred  on  Aug.  27. 

The  treatment  of  the  case  consisted  in  the 
application  of  carron  oil  externally  and  in  the 
use  of  brandy  and  salt  solution  internally. 
Unfortunately  permission  for  autopsy  was  not 
granted. 

The  etiology  of  this  rare  affection  is  yet  ob- 
scure. It  is  usually  classed  among  the  rather 
broad  group  of  pemphigoid  affections,  occupying 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  bullous 
type  and  pemphigus  vegetans.  As  yet,  patho- 
logical examination  of  the  skin  has  shown  little 
more  than  an  edema  between  the  epidermis  and 
corium. 

LTMPH.UiGIOMA  CIBCUM8CRIPTCM. 

S.  H.,  female,  fifty-one  years  old.  Born  in  England 
and  resides  in  Boston.  Family  history  unimportant 
in  relation  to  the  present  affection. 

The  patient's  general  health  had  always  been  good 
until  four  years  ago,  when  she  was  operated  upon  for  a 
supposed  abdominal  cancer.  At  the  operation  a  tumor 
mass  was  found  infiltrating  the  greater  peritonei  cav- 
ity; the  tumor  was  considered  inoperable  and  the  pa- 
tient was  subsequently  told  that  she  had  about  a  year, 
more  or  less,  to  live, 

On  Christmas  Day,  1902,  the  patient  was  taken  with 
a  severe  abdominal  pain,  radiating  across  the  umbilical 
r^on,  which  subsided  in  a  few  hours  after  application 
of  hot  water  bottles.  The  following  day  an  eruption 
was  noticed  over  the  region  where  the  heat  had  been 
applied,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  caused  by  it. 
At  first  appearing  as  a  diffuse,  erythematous,  palm-sized 
plague  about  the  umbilicus,  the  area  rapidly  doubled 
m  size,  and  became  covered  with  numerous  vesicles. 

During  the  following  year  and  a  half,  there  was  no 
apparent  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 


Suddenly,  one  da^,  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  was  found 

to  be  wet,  the  moisture  exuding  from  one  of  the  vesicles 
on  the  affected  region.  The  fluid  at  first  exuded  inter- 
mittently, but  soon  the  flow  became  constant  and 
always  from  the  same  point.  Gradually  increasing  in 
amount,  the  fluid  some  days  soaked  three  to  four  bath 
towels.  At  night  in  the  recumbent  position  the  flow 
practically  ceased.  The  general  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient during  all  this  time  was  excellent. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  patient  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  July,  1904,  the  following  notes 
were  recorded:  "The  abdomen  is  moderately  promi- 
nent. In  the  left  lumbar  region  is  dullness,  not  changed 
by  position,  beginning  in  the  umbilical  region  and  ex- 
tending to  the  extreme  left.  On  palpation  a  firm  mass 
is  felt  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  not  well  defined,  but 
corresponds  approximately  to  the  area  of  dullness. 
The  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  thrown  into  folds  and  shows 
prominent  linise  albte.  There  is  general  pigmentation 
of  the  skin  in  this  region.  About  the  umbilical  r^on 
is  an  area  twice  the  size  of  the  palm,  of  a  violaoeous- 
red  hue,  and  thickly  covered  with  discrete  and  conflu- 
ent vesicles,  the  latter  having  flaccid  walls  and  their 
contents  easily  removed  by  pressure.  From  a  large 
vesicle  at  the  right  border,  a  serous  fluid  continually 
exudes,  the  orifice  of  exit  is  very  minute  and  cannot 
be  detected  with  the  smallest  filiform  probe. 

Tbe  clinical  diagnosis  of  lymphangioma  was  made, 
which  was  corroborated  by  a  biopsie  removal  for  path- 
olo^cal  examination. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Ijrmphangiomatous  pro- 
liferation, starting  from  the  mesenteric  lymphatics,  sim- 
ulated a  malignant  tumor,  which,  four  years  ago  when 
the  abdomen  was  opened,  was  thought  to  be  cancerous. 
The  fact  that  the  patient  remained  in  excellent  health 
in  spite  of  the  increase  of  the  growth  and  the  lapse  of 
time  disproves  any  supposition  of  malignancy. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  in  the  hospital  the  minute, 
oozing  point  was  frequently  cauterized,  however,  with 
only  temporary  cessation  of  the  flow  of  lymph.  Finally 
more  extensive  cauterization  with  the  paquelin  cauterj' 
was  essayed,  and  the  area  was  deeply  seared  with  eight  - 
to  ten  punctures  half  an  inch  in  depth.  This  fin^y 
successfully  stopped  the  exudation.  A  relapse  of  the 
condition  is,  however,  probably  to  be  expected. 

THOPmC  OI.CBR. 

Julia  C,  aged,  sixty-three.  Irish.  Family  and  past 
history  unimportant. 

The  cutaneous  affection  began  three  years  ago  at  the 
center  of  the  left  palm,  as  a  bean-size  nodule  which  was 
very  tender  on  pressure.  The  nodule  increased  slo^y 
in  size  for  a  year  until  it  attained  the  size  of  a  cent.  Up 
to  this  time  the  surface  remained  unbroken,  but  con- 
tinued to  be  very  painful.  The  lesion  was  then  cauter- 
ized in  Lynn,  and  from  thenceforth  became  an  ulcer, 
which  progressively  enlarged  peripherally.  When  the 
ulceration  had  lasted  two  months  and  had  reached  the 
size  of  a  dollar,  a  skin  graft  was  attempted,  but  without 
success.  For  the  following  six  months  various  oint- 
ments and  powders  were  used,  all  without  success. 
Finally  the  x-rays  were  tried  and  were  applied  five 
minutes  every  day  for  twenty  days.  The  hand,  how- 
ever, grew  steadily  worse.  Later  another  skin  graft 
was  attempted,  again  without  success. 

On  entrance  to  the  hospital  the  hand  presented  a 
circumscribed  area  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
ulcerative  and  crusting.  The  fingers  were  smooth  and 
shiny,  and  were  contracted  midway  between  extenaon 
and  flexion.  Sensation  was  absent  in  the  first  and 
second  phalanges  of  the  fourth  finger,  diminished  in 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  finger.  On  removal  of 
the  crust  a  purulent  surface  was  exposed.    Albumin 
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and  sugar  were  absent  in  the  urine.    In  five  wedcs  f rdm  I  the  stomach.     Thia  alkalinity  of  the  food  has  a 


the  time  of  entrance  to  the  hospital  the  patient  was 
discharged  with  the  ulcer  entirely  healed.  External 
medication  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  stimulating  lotion 
of  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassium,  nosophen  powder 
and  a  salve  of  boracic  and  salicylic  acids.  Internally 
iron  was  given  in  the  form  of  Blaud's  pills. 


fl^ital  l^rogce^^. 


REPORT  ON  PEDIATRICS. 

BT  THOIfAS  UOROAM  KOTCH,  U.D., 

AND 

JOHN  U>VRT  HOBSB,  H.D. 

'(OoBolodMl  from  No.  35,  p.  731.) 

SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  ACTIONS  OP 
ALKAUES  AND  THEIR  INDICATIONS  IN  INFANT 
FEEDING.' 

Alkaues  have  been  added  to  cows'  milk  in 
infant  feeding  for  a  long  time  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  acted  as  antacids  and,  by  neutral- 
izing the  acidity  of  cows'  milk,  made  it  conform 
to  the  supposed  alkalinity  of  breast  milk.  Breast 
milk,  however,  has  been  proved  to  be  faintly  acid, 
hence  this  reason  for  using  alkalies  no  longer 
exists.  Nevertheless,  as  alkalies  have  given  good 
results  clinically,  it  is  important  to  determine 
the  explanation  of  their  successful  use.  Most  of 
the  authorities  have  stated  that  one  part  of  lime- 
water  to  16  or  20  parts  of  cows'  milk  was  sufficient 
to  make  its  reaction  correspond  to  that  of  breast 
milk.  Others  have  stated  that  20  grs.  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  is  the  equivalent  of  1  oz.  of  lime- 
water  for  this  purpose.  They  have,  however, 
advised  the  use  of  the  same  amount  of  limewater 
or  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  all  sorts  of  mixtures  of 
milk  and  water  without  regard  to  the  amount  of 
milk.  That  is  to  say,  while  the  alkalinity  of  the 
food  is  the  same  in  each  mixture  the  amount  of 
alkali  for  each  ounce  of  milk  in  the  mixture  varies 
with  each  mixture.  Practice  has,  therefore,  been 
out  of  joint  with  the  theory  and,  as  just  stated, 
the  theory  was  founded  on  wrong  premises. 

Cows'  milk,  while  it  has  only  a  slight  initial 
acidity  when  drawn  from  the  cow,  later  develops 
a  secondary  acidity  due  to  lactic  acid  produced 
by  certain  bacteria.  This  increasing  acidity, 
imless  checked,  may  become  a  serious  factor  and, 
when  the  milk  is  ingested,  lead  to  the  formation 
of  more  tough  curds  than  can  be  digested  by  the 
pepsin  secreted  by  the  stomach,  while  these  same 
curds  are  not  in  a  form  suited  for  intestinal  diges- 
tion. The  addition  of  an  alkali  may  not  only 
neutralize  lactic  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  but 
will  also  cause  the  resolution  of  fiocculi  of  the 
lactates  of  casein  already  formed.  If  it  were 
possible  to  add  just  the  exact  amount  of  alkali 
to  neutralize  the  lactic  acid  the  effect  of  the  alkali 
would  cease  at  this  point.  In  practice,  however, 
it  either  neutralizes  but  a  part  of  the  acid  if  it 
has  been  added  in  smaller  amount,  or  if  added  in 
excess  renders  the  food  alkaline  when  it  enters 

>  Southworth:  Archives  of  Pediatrics,  1906,  Vol.  zxii,  p.  131. 


definite  influence  upon  the  stomach  digestion,  for 
the  rennet  ferment  will  not  act  upon  casein  in  the 
presence  of  alkali,  and  the  normal  formation  of 
paracasein  clot  is  prevented  until  the  alkali  is 
neutralized  or  removed,  and,  moreover,  an  excess 
of  alkali  will  neutralize  the  hydrochloric  acid 
afterwards  secreted  by  the  stomach  until  the 
alkali  is  exhausted.  As  pepsin  cannot  act  except 
in  an  acid  medium,  a  sufficient  excess  of  alkali 
or  antacid  would  entirely  prevent  stomach  diges- 
tion and  the  milk  would  pass  unchanged  into  the 
intestine.  In  this  manner  the  entire  labor  of 
digestion  would  be  placed  upon  the  intestine 
TWs  is  probably  not  infrequently  the  case  when 
the  addition  of  alkali  is  lai^ge. 

Milk  diluted  with  plain  water  contuning  no 
alkali  is  promptly  dotted  in  the  stomach  by  the 
rennet  ferment  and  the  clot  is  transformed  into 
tougher  masses  when  acid  is  secreted.  A  mod- 
era^  amount  of  alkali  which  neutralizes  both  the 
hydrochloric  and  other  acids  already  present  in 
the  stomach  holds  in  check  for  a  time  the  action 
of  the  remiet  ferment,  prevents  the  immediate 
clotting  of  all  the  milk  by  the  rennet  and  allows 
time  while  enough  acid  is  being  secreted  to  over- 
come the  alkali  for  the  escape  of  more  or  less 
unchanged  alkaline  milk  into  the  intestine;  thus, 
when  the  acid  reaction  is  again  finally  established 
in  the  stomach  only  a  portion  of  the  milk,  depend- 
ing on  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed,  re- 
mains in  the  stomach  to  form  curds  and  to  be 
digested  by  the  gastric  juice.  This  use  of  a 
moderate  amount  of  alkali  has  the  advantage  of 
dividing  the  digestion  of  the  milk  between  the 
stomach  and  the  intestine  and  may  reduce  the 
amount  of  milk  to  be  digested  by  the  stomach 
to  the  capacity  of  the  digestion. 

The  kind  of  alkali  employed,  as  well  as  the 
amount,  is  of  importance.  Limewater  and  bi- 
carbonat«  of  soda  differ  both  in  their  properties 
as  antacids  and  in  the  influence  which  they  pro- 
duce upon  milk  and  its  curding.  Limewater 
swells  the  mucoid  proteid  of  milk,  thickening  the 
milk  and  making  a  visible  change  in  its  consis- 
tency. Limewater  is  a  very  weak  antacid,  I  oz. 
being  neutrahzed  by  f  gr.  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda  does  not  swell  the  mucoid 

Eroteid  of  the  milk,  but  if  milk  to  which, bicar- 
onate  of  soda  has  been  added  without  subse- 
quent heating  is  ingested  and  there  meets  with 
acid,  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  liberated  during 
digestion,  and  if  curds  are  formed  they  will  be 
porous  from  the  presence  of  minute  bubbles  of 
the  gas.  If  food  to  which  enough  bicarbonate 
of  soda  has  been  added  to  render  it  slightly  alka- 
line to  litmus  is  heated,  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
liberated  and  carbonate  of  soda,  washing  soda, 
formed,  which  increases  the  alkalinity.  Pasteur- 
izing or  sterilizing,  therefore,  increases  the  degree 
of  active  alkalinity  and  lessens  the  possibility  of 
a  more  porous  curd.  The  amount  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  recommended  in  most  textbooks,  that 
is,  1  to  2  grs.  to  the  ounce,  is  relatively  greater 
than  the  amount  of  limewater  usually  prescribed 
in  its  neutralizing  power  upon  acids,  20  grs.  of 
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bicarbonate  of  soda  being  about  twelve  timee  as 
effective  as  an  ounce  of  Umewater. 

One  ounce  of  limewater  and  20  gra.  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  have  about  the  same  effect  upon 
the  clotting  of  milk  by  rennet.  Bicarbonate  of 
soda  i3  itaelf  an  antacid.  Its  alkalinity  is  due 
to  impurities  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  alkalinity  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  therefore, 
varies  in  different  samples  and  is  increased  by 
pasteurizing  or  sterilizing.  It  is  the  alkali  and 
not  the  antacid  which  prevents  the  clotting  by 
rennet. 

Limewater  added  to  milk  checks  the  inomediate 
action  of  rennet  upon  the  whole  mass  and  makes 
the  clotting  more  gradual,  altering  the  form  of 
the  curd,  and  allowing  possibly  of  the  passage  of 
some  unaltered  milk  into  the  intestine,  but  leaves 
no  large  amount  of  alkali  behind  to  inhibit  the 
stomach  digestion.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  added 
to  milk  prevents  the  action  of  rennet,  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  pepsin  until  the  large  amount  of 
antacid  is  finally  neutralized.  In  the  meantime 
portions  of  the  milk  are  not  Uable  to  get  beyond 
the  fluid  state  and  continue  to  escape  into  the 
intestine.  This  reduces  materially  the  burden  of 
digestion  laid  upon  the  stomach,  or  if  the  alka- 
linity persists  a  sufficient  time,  relieves  it  entirely, 
the  labor  falling  upon  the  intestine. 

The  effect  of  adding  5%  or  10%  of  Umewater, 
or  of  1  or  2  grs.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the 
ounce,  to  a  mixture,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  milk  which  the  food  contains.  The 
usual  practice  of  adding  a  fixed  amount  of  lime- 
water  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  20  oz.  of  food 
mixture  amounts  to  beginning  the  feeding  of 
young  infants,  whose  food  contains  but  a  small 
amount  of  milk,  with  a  milk  which  is  highly  alka- 
linized.  This  high  alkalinization  decreases  as  the 
child  takes  a  stronger  and  stronger  food  contain- 
ing more  milk.  The  effect  in  the  beginning, 
therefore,  is  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  rennet 
ferment  and  promote  rapid  emptying  of  the 
stomach.  This  assists  in  tiding  the  infant  over 
the  period  of  undeveloped  and  difficult  gastric 
digestion,  and  as  later  the  relative  amount  of 
alkali  is  reduced  steadily,  its  effect  is  gradually 
lessened. 

THE  DIETETIC  USE  OF  PHEDIGESTED  LEGUME  FLOUE  , 
PARTICUU4RLY  IN  ATROPHIC  INFANTS:  WITH  A 
STUDY  OF  ABSORPTION  AND  METABOLISM.* 

They  firgt  determined  that  the  administration 
of  predigested  bean  flour  did  not  disturb  diges- 
tion, and  then  studied  its  absorption  and  the 
metabolism  during  its  use.  They  then  gave  it 
to  a  series  of  atrophic  infants.  They  summarize 
their  results  somewhat  as  follo^vs:  Bean  flour 
in  which  the  starch  is  predigested  by  means  of  a 
diastatic  ferment  seems  to  be  well  digested  and 
absorbed  by  infants  and  adults.  An  extremely 
concentrated  food  may  be  given  in  this  way  in 
fluid  and  partially  digested  form.  Its  influence 
upon  the  digestive  tract  in  infants  is  usually  dis- 
tinctly favorable  and  its  influence  upon  meta- 

'  David  L.  Edsall,  M.D.,  and  Caxpar  W.  Miller:  Amer.  Joiimal  of 
the  Medical  Sdences,  1905,  Vol.  czzix,  p.  663. 


holism  in  infants  and  adults  is  at  leapt  equal  to 
that  of  milk.  The  infants  were  usually  given 
about  2i%  of  bean  flour  in  milk  modifications. 
Adults  and  older  children  object  to  the  taste, 
but  infants  take  it  readily  in  milk.  Of  15  infants 
treated  3  did  not  do  well.  The  otheiB  gained 
rapidly.  These  were  all  atrophic  infants  that 
ha!d  previously  been  stationary  or  losing.  A 
child  of  two  years  that  had  had  persistent  and 
very  dangerous  disturbance  of  digestion  with 
advanced  malnutrition  improved  immediately, 
and  the  digestive  tract  became  nearly  normal 
within  a  few  days  and  the  child  repeatedly  gained 
over  two  pounds  a  week.  It  took  nothing  but 
bean  flour  solution. 

They  state  that  these  results  are  certainly 
unusual,  but  that  they  need  to  be  controlled 
before  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
them.  It  seems  possible  that  they  were  due  to 
a  special  influence  of  the  legume  flour  on  meta- 
bolism and  perhaps  to  a  particular  influence  of 
the  nuclein  contained  in  the  flour  upon  the  tissue 
building  processes.  One  import-ant  point  is  defi- 
nitely determined;  that  is,  that  it  is  easily  pos- 
sible to  administer  in  this  way  as  much  as  0.75% 
to  1%  of  proteid,  a  fact  of  decided  consequence  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
administer  a  proper  amount  of  milk  proteid. 
They  suggest  that  the  favorable  influence  upon 
nutrition  is  more  largely  referable  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  proteid  than  to  the  amount. 

SOME  PHYSICAL  SIGNS  IN  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN 
NOT  SUFFICIENTLY  EMPHASIZED.* 

An  area  of  impaired  resonance  under  the  hft 
davicle.  —  This  area  is  always  present  under  the 
inner  third  of  the  clavicle.  It  occasionally  ex- 
tends outward  to  the  midclavicular  line,  gradually 
fading  as  this  point  is  approached.  It  extends  in 
a  downward  (Erection  to  the  first  interspace  and 
not  infrequently  blends  into  the  cardiac  dullness. 
The  degree  of  impairment  varies  in  different  indi- 
viduals. It  is  difficult  to  elicit  in  early  infancy. 
They  are  not  able  to  give  an  entirely  satisfactory 
explanation  for  its  presence,  but  think  that  the 
exposed  condition  of  the  great  vessels  may  have 
some  bearing  on  its  production. 

The  area  of  transmission  of  the  bronchial  type 
of  breathing.  —  This  is  ordinarily  heard  over  the 
root  of  the  lungs  and  varies  greatly  in  different 
children.  Posteriorly  it  is  usually  Umited  to  the 
interscapular  space  and  supraspinous  fossse.  It 
may  sometimes  be  heard  just  above  and  in  front 
of  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  When  heard  here  it 
is  usually  bilateral. 

The  influence  of  position  on  the  percussion  ncte 
in  infants.  —  They  emphasize  the  striking  diffei^ 
ences  on  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  when  the 
infant  is  examined  lying  on  its  side  with  the  de- 
pendent lateral  surface  of  the  chest  wall  in  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  bedding  —  an  incorrect 
position  which  is  commonly  employed  in  the 
examination  of  the  chest.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  is  a  striking  increase  in  the  height  of 

sHamill  and  BoutilUer:  Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Aaeociatiuo. 
1905,  Vol.  zUv,  p.  26. 
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the  pitch  of  the  percussion  note  on  the  down  side 
which  proves  very  misleading.  The  infant  should 
be  examined  with  both  sides  of  the  chest  free  and 
symmetrical. 

The  apex  beat  of  the  heart.  —  They  studied  child- 
ren in  the  upright  position  and  recorded  as  the 
apex  the  point  farthest  to  the  left  and  lowest  down 
at  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  any  cardiac  im- 
pulse. They  conclude  from  the  examination  of  275 
cases  that  up  to  the  sixth  year  the  apex  beat  is 
found  much  more  commonly  in  the  fourth  inter- 
costal space  and  in  the  midclavicular  line,  and  that 
after  this  period  it  is  usually  in  the  fifth  space,  in 
or  just  within  the  midclavicular  line.  Occasionally 
it  continues  to  beat  in  the  fourth  space  even  up 
to  the  twelfth  year. 

Area  of  cardiac  duUneas.  —  They  examined 
191  cases.  They  were  examined  in  the  upright 
position  except  when  under  one  year  of  age, 
where  the  recumbent  posture  gave  more  satisfac- 
tory results.  They  conclude  that  the  average 
outhne  of  the  heart  for  children  under  three  years 
of  age  is  as  follows:  Upper  border,  second  rib; 
right  border,  midstemum;  left  border,  just  with- 
out the  midclavicular  line. 

From  the  third  to  the  sixth  year:  Upper  bor- 
der, the  upper  border  of  the  third  rib;  right 
border,  midstemum;  left  border,  in  or  just  with- 
out the  midclavicular  line. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  year:  Upper 
border,  third  rib;  right  border,  from  the  mid- 
stemum to  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum;  left 
border,  most  commonly  in  the  midclavicular 
line.  (The  right  borders  as  above  given  cannot, 
of  course,  be  the  right  border  of  the  heart.  — 
J.  L.  M.) 

The  venous  hum.  —  In  the  study  of  the  venous 
hum  they  required  that  it  should  be  present  when 
the  patient  was  examined  with  the  head  fixed  in 
the  median  line.  They  examined  all  their  patients 
in  both  the  upright  and  recumbent  postures. 
Two  himdred  and  twenty-six  cases  were  studied; 
of  these  24  occurred  in  the  first  three  years  of  life. 
In  all  but  36  the  murmur  was  heard  best  over 
the  right  jugular  vein;  in  the  others,  over  the  left. 
In  38  instances  the  distribution  was  very  exten- 
sive. In  several  instances  the  murmur  was  dis- 
tinctly audible  along  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum 
as  low  as  the  second  costal  cartilage.  The  in- 
fluence of  posture  on  the  sound  was  striking.  In 
only  ten  cases  was  the  murmur  audible  when  the 
patient  v/aa  recumbent,  and  in  these  it  was  much 
louder  in  the  upright  position.  The  frequency 
of  this  phenomenon  in  cases  in  which  there  was 
an  entire  absence  of  other  signs  of  enlargement  of 
the  bronchial  glands  has  led  them  to  place  very 
little  reliance  on  it.  The  extensive  area  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  venous  hum  may  result  in  its 
being  mistaken  for  murmurs  at  the  base  of  the 
heart  or  for  murmurs  produced  by  lesions  of  the 
vessels.  In  the  upright  position  the  murmur  had 
a  peculiar  humming,  continuous  sound,  charac- 
teristic of  the  venous  hum,  but  in  several  in- 
stances in  the  recumbent  posture,  there  persisted 
during  systole  a  faint  systolic  whiff. 

Functional    heart    murmurs.  —  They    studied 


these  murmurs  in  267  cases,  23  of  these  occurring 
during  the  first  three  years  of  life.  The  murmur 
was  best  heard,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  in 
the  pulmonary  area.  The  next  point  of  maxi- 
mum intensity  was  in  the  space  between  the  third 
rib,  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum  and  a  point  within 
and  above  the  apex  beat.  In  some  it  was  best 
heard  at  a  point  slightly  above  and  just  within 
the  apex.  In  61  cases  it  was  audible  only  in  the 
pulmonary  area.  In  some  instances,  however, 
the  area  of  distribution  was  very  extensive.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  murmur  was  inau- 
dible in  the  upright  position,  and  in  only  4  was  it 
heard  in  the  upright  position,  and  not  in  the 
recumbent.  They  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
murmurs  were  not  dependent  on  anemia,  but  on 
distyrbances  of  nutrition. 

THE  DIAQNOSIS  OF   ENLARQKD   BRONCHIAL  LYMPH 
NODES,* 

Very  many  different  factors  and  very  diverse 
conditions  may  induce  inflammation  of  the  bron- 
chial lymph  nodes.  Consequently,  inflammation 
of  these  nodes  is  extremdy  common.  Simple 
adenitis  is  frequently  only  the  precursor  of  tuber- 
cular adenitis.  Many  cases  recover,  however, 
without  subsequent  tubercular  inflammation.  It 
is  very  desirable  both  with  regard  to  prophy- 
laxis and  treatment  to  be  able  to  diagnose  en- 
largement of  these  nodes.  UnfortUnatdy,  this  is 
often  impossible.  Several  symptoms,  and  in 
some  cases  physical  signs,  justify  the  diagnosis 
on  the  grounds  of  probability. 

One  of  the  early  symptoms  suggestive  of  en- 
larged bronchial  nodes  is  a  peculiar  paroxysmal 
cough  resembling  that  of  ijertussis,  except  that 
there  is  no  crowing  inspiration.  Broadly  stated, 
the  physical  signs  of  the  enlarged  bronchial  lymph 
nodes  are  always  those  of  compression.  Dullness 
over  the  sternum  behind  the  manubrium  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  gladiolus  and  extending  later- 
ally on  either  side  of  the  bone  is  a  sign  of  value. 
Some  authorities  claim  that  an  interscapular  dull- 
ness may  be  made  out  in  these  cases  by  careful 
percussion.  This  is  somewhat  doubtful,  however, 
and  theabsence  of  dullness  does  not  preclude  the 
diagnosis.  Unilateral  alteration  in  the  breath 
sounds  is  of  importance. 

If  a  child  with  enlarged  bronchial  nodes  bends 
the  head  back  so  that  the  eyes  look  to  the  ceiling, 
a  venous  hum  of  varying  intensity  is  heard  over 
the  manubrium.  This  venous  hum  may  be 
heard,  however,  where  there  is  no  other  evidence 
of  disease  of  the  bronchial  glands.  It  cannot  be 
elicited,  moreover,  if  the  gland  is  bound  down 
by  adhesions.  In  ten  of  the  cases  studied  by 
Friedlander  there  was  a  marked  lymphocytosis. 
In  the  cases  which  were  followed  up  the  lympho- 
cytosis disappeared,  to  a  degree,  with  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  symptoms. 

He  concludes  that  if  further  observation  shows 
a  constant  lymphocytosis  we  shall  have  an  addi- 
tioual  and  valuable  sign  in  the  diagnosis  of  this 
condition. 

*  FiiedUuider:  Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Anociation,  1905,  Vol.  xliv, 
p.  19. 
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GENERAL  RIOIDITT  IN  CHILDHOOD/ 

Mme.  Nageotte-Wilbouchewitch  reported  to 
the  Soci4t4  de  P^atrie  the  histories  of  a  number 
of  children  wjuch  she  had  examined  and  followed. 
These  children  presented  many  points  in  common, 
althoiigh  differing  in  degree.  They  held  the  head 
low,  while  the  back  wap  kyphotic  and  the  abdo- 
men prominent.  The  arms  appeared  too  long 
and  the  elbows  were  kept  a  little  flexed.  They 
appeared  awkward,  walked  slowly  and  awk- 
wardly, sometimes  unsteadily.  They  were  slow 
and  feeble.  Their  intelligence  varied.  The  ex- 
tremes of  motion  in  the  extremities  and  spine 
were  all  limited.  The  rigidity  was  sometimes 
generalized  and  extreme,  in  others  only  partially 
and  slight.  This  rigidity  is  never  congenital,  but 
appears  early.  The  author  has  seen  it  develop 
in  a  number  of  children  whom  she  had  known 
previously  to  be  supple  and  normal. 

The  etiology  is  not  at  present  accurately  known. 
It  usually  appears,  however,  at  the  period  of 
greatest  growth.  Boys  are  more  often  attacked 
than  girls.  The  well-to-do  classes  are  more  often 
attacked  than  the  hospital  class.  Heredity  plays 
an  important  part  in  its  production.  Neuras- 
thenia, insanity,  hysteria  and  chronic  rheumatism 
are  present  in  many  of  the  families.  In  some  cases 
the  same  condition  was  present  in  the  par^its. 

The  pathology  is  obscure.  In  some  severe 
cases  articular  and  ligamentous  malformations  are 
present.  In  most  cases  the  muscles  are  at  fault. 
There  is,  however,  no  contracture  nor  muscular 
hypertonicity.  The  reflexes  are  normal.  The 
author  remarks  that  the  muscles  appear  as  if  they 
were  too  short  or  too  little  extensible  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  harmony  between  their  growth  and 
that  of  the  bones. 

These  children  ought  to  be  considered  as  sick 
and  taken  care  of.  It  is  important  to  struggle 
against  the  chronic  condition  of  asphyxia  which 
may  cause  various  pulmonary  affections  and 
against  the  insufficiency  of  their  movements 
which  may  lead  to  chronic  rheumatism.  Active 
and  passive  exercises  are  indicated.  These  must  be 
continued  over  many  years,  at  any  rate  until  the 
period  of  growth  is  passed.  In  any  case,  an  en- 
tirely normal  condition  cannot  be  hoped  for.  It  is 
especially  difficult  to  enlarge  the  thorax.  In  a 
general  way  the  physical  condition  corresponds 
to  the  mental. 


Heport^  of  JbotittUfi, 

ABSTRACT  REPORT  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PHY- 
SICIANS. 

Held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Mat  16  and  17,  1905. 

(CSoneludwl  bom  No.  25,  p  738.) 

CLINICAL  NOmS  ON  THE  USE  OF  NUX  VOMICA,  B8PB- 
CIALLT  IN  CEBTAIN  FOBM8  OF  BTPEBCBLORHYDRIA. 

John  H.  Mubser,  Philadelphia:   The  writer  found 
that   in   cases  of  gastric   neurasthenia  with  hyper- 

.'  Mme.  Naneotte-Wilbouobewitoh:  BoUetin  de  U  Soaiti  de  P«- 
diatrie,  lOOS,  No.  2,  p.  68.  Abstract  in  R^vue  Hensuelle  des  Mala- 
dies de  I'Enfanoe,  1905,  Vol.  xxiii,  p.  100. 


chlorhydria  in  which  sedatives  and  antacids,  etc., 
failed,  large  doses  of  nux  vomica  gave  relief,  when 
administered  in  ascencUng  doaes.  He  had  found  it 
more  serviceable  than  any  other  drug;  beginning  with 
small  doses  and  increamng  until  40,  50  or  60  and  even 
as  much  as  80  drops  were  given  three  times  daily.  It 
was  given  sometimes  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  montiis. 
In  younger  subjects  the  orug  could  be  given  in  mudi 
larger  doses  tiiao  in  the  olcbr  ones.  He  laid  spetiai 
emphasis  upon  the  employment  of  nux  vomica  and 
not  strychnia  with  which  he  aaid  the  same  good  results 
would  not  be  obtained;  there  were  other  elonents  in 
the  tincture  that  were  of  value.  The  drug  should  be 
given  until  its  physiological  effect  was  produced  as 
^own  by  slight  stiffness  in  the  neck  and  vertigo.  Then 
the  dose  migbt  be  reduced  5  or  10  drops  for  a  whUe  and 
then  increased  again.    It  was  best  ^ven  b^ore  meals. 

DISCUSSION. 

Jaubs  Ttson,  Philadelphia,  had  listened  to  a  papet 
on  this  same  subject  by  Dr.  Musser  some  years  ago 
advocating  this  method,  after  which  he  had  adcmted  it 
in  his  practice  and  could  confirm  all  that  Dr.  Musser 
had  said  as  regards  its  efficacy.  He  had  found  it  of 
signal  service  in  the  treatment  of  gastric  conditions. 

UMBILICAL   HERNIA   AS  A  UTTLB   BXCXXINIZKD   SOURCE 
OF  ABDOMINAL  PAIN. 

D.  D.  Stewart,  Philadelphia:  The  paper  dealt  with 
the  necessity  of  having  in  mind  that  herma  in  the  lines 
alba  above  the  umbihcus,  however  small,  might  be  a 
cause  of  recurring  abdominal  pain  and  various  dys- 
peptic symptoms,  the  source  of  which,  the  hernia 
escaping  recognition,  was  often  regarded  as  obscure. 
These  hernise,  when  small,  were  very  commonly  over- 
looked, the  patient  beinff  treated  for  indigestion,  gas- 
tralgia,  gallstones  and  the  like.  Tlie  importance  of 
having  in  mind  the  most  frequent  occurrence  of  umbili- 
cal hernia,  and  a  careful  search  for  it  in  abdominal  ex- 
aminations, in  all  cases  in  which  pain  exists,  was  pcnnted 
out.    Detailed  histories  of  sev^^  cases  were  given. 

'CONCERNING  THE  OB8CURITT  OF  DIAGNOSIS  80METIMBB 
attending  stone  in  the  XmNET,  WITH  REFOKT  OF 

CASES. 

D.  D.  Stewart,  Philadelphia:  The  author  referred 
to  the  recognition  of  certain  observed  cases  of  renal 
calculus,  the  symptoms  of  which  were  unusual  and 
quiescent  as  concerned  the  kidney,  and  in  which  stone  or 
other  affection  of  the  kidney  or  ureter  had  not  been 
suspected  until  they  came  into  the  writer's  hands. 
Certain  cases  simulating  renal  calculus  —  one  in  an 
hysterical  subject  who  had  been  previously  operated 
upon  resultlessly  for  suspected  stone,  and  m  whom  a 
second  operation  had  been  contemplated  —  others 
in  which  the  symptoms  of  calculus  were  due  to  inflam- 
matory obstruction  of  the  ureter,  were  detailed,  and  the 
points  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  cases  were  discussed. 

DISCUSSION. 

J.  N.  Danfobtr,  Chicago,  showed  a  calculus  removed 
from  the  bladder  of  a  female  medical  student.  Several 
stones  had  been  removed  from  the  kidney  a  year  later. 
A  calculus  of  large  size  was  removed  from  the  left  kid- 
ney and  another  from  the  right  kidney  at  post-mortem. 
There  was  pus,  albumin,  phosphates,  but  no  pain,  al- 
though a  calcidus  weighing  about  five  ounces  was  re- 
moved from  each  kidney. 

James  Ttbon,  Philadelphia,  had  had  consida«bIe 
experience  with  cases  simulating  stone  in  the  kidney  as 
wdl  as  actual  cases  of  this  kind,  many  of  them  operated 
upon  without  finding  stone.  In  the  last  two  opoa- 
tions  there  seemed  to  be  a  condition  which  mi^t  ex- 
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plain  the  symptoms, — tenderness  in  the  Iddney  with 
catarrhal  condition  of  the  ureter  and  alight  amount 
of  albumin.  Iliere  was  in  each  case  at  operation 
what  might  be  called  a  "  capsulitis,"  the  capsule 
being  adherent  and  depressed  m  e^ts.  Both  cases 
followed  by  recovery.  He  thought  the  same  condi- 
tion might  be  foimd  in  other  cases  simulating  stone  in 
the  kidney. 

F.  FoBSCHHxnuB,  Cinciimati,  had  seen  three  cases 
like  those  of  Dr.  Tyson  in  which  tenderness  existed, 
and  other  evidences  of  renal  calculus,  and  yet  urinary 
analysis  showed  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  the  literature 
the  condition  had.  he  thouj^t,  been  referred  to  as 
"  perinephritis."  All  three  of  his  cases  made  a  good 
recovery. 

Frank  Biujmos,  Qiicago,  referred  to  the  micro- 
scopic evidence  of  blood  in  the  urine  as  a  very  important 
point,  and  cited  the  case  of  a  patient  with  acute  pain 
m  the  ri^t  abdomen  suggestive  of  gallstone  and  possi- 
ble perforation.  Microscopically  blood  appeared  in 
the  urine,  which  was  a  good  differrattial  point  between 
appendicitis  and  calculus  in  the  kidney.  He  thout^t 
the  x-rays  was  often  a  handicap  in  diagnosis  instead  of 
a  help,  especially  unless  the  x-ray  findings  were  inter- 
preted by  a  skilled  physician.  He  cited  the  interesting 
case  of  a  woman  seen  by  him  who  had  suffered  from 
pain  in  the  ridit  abdomen,  and  diagnosis  of  renal  atone 
had  been  made.  An  x-ray  picture  was  obtained  and 
interpreted  as  ureteral  calculus  close  to  the  bladder. 
Several  pictures  were  taken  and  all  convinced  the 
specialist  that  there  was  a  calculus.  Dr.  Billings  had 
expressed  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  stone  when  he 
saw  the  patient  and  insisted  upon  further  examination 
which  r^ulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  bulbous  pessary  in 
the  vagina. 

ABDOHINAL  TDUOB8. 

R.  C.  Cabot,  Boston:  This  paper  consisted  of  statis- 
tics bearing  on  the  relative  frequency  of  abdominal 
tumors  and  on  physical  signs  most  useful  in  their 
diagnoos,  including  the  stu(fy  of  4,000  cases  from  the 
recOTds  of  the  Ma»achusetts  General  Hospital.  Tliey 
were  clasmfied  as  follows:  Abdominal  tumors,  4,876; 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  150;  of  the  liver,  1,702;  of 
the  spleen,  206;  stomach,  265;  pancreas,  37;  intes- 
tinal peritonitis,  173;  mesentery  and  omentum,  22; 
kidney,  378;  retroperitoneal,  9;  aneurjrsm,  25; 
uterus,  809;  ovary,  437;  broad  ligament,  85;  hernia, 
488. 

Tumors  of  the  abdominal  wall:  Hernia,  488;  ab- 
scess, 79;  sarcoma,  27;  lipoma,  17;  actinomycosis,  12; 
cancer,  6;  hematoma,  4;  fibroma,  3;  tuberculosis,  2; 
total,  638. 

Tiunors  of  the  liver:  Passive  congestion,  1,288;  bil- 
iary cirrhosis,  153;  Hanot's  cirrhosis,  0;  cancer,  151; 
abscess,  51;  lipoma,  46;  Hodgkin's,  10;  amyloid,  9; 
hydatid,  8;  syphilis,  8;  fatty,  6;  simple  cyst,  6; 
actinomycosis,  3;  sarcoma,  2;  displaced,  2;  tuber- 
culosis, 1;  total,  1,702. 

Tumors  of  the  spleen:  Myelogenous  leukemia,  58; 
lymphatic  leukemia,  13;  biliary  cirrhosis,  60 ;  unknown 
cause,  26;  chronic  malaria,  16;  cancer,  10;  abscess  (7) ; 
Hodg^n's,  12;  pernicious  anemia,  3;  myeloid,  2; 
sarcoma,  2;  floating,  1;  tuberculosis,  0;  total,  206. 

Tumors  of  intestines  with  peritonitis:  Cancer,  90 
tubercular  peritonitis,  33;  intussusception,  17;  acute 
obstruction,  20;  dilated  colon,  6;  tuberculoais,  of  ce- 
cum, 2;  mesenteric  tuberculosis,  3;  fecal  impaction, 
2;  omental  cancer,  18;  omental  sarcoma,  4;  total, 
135. 

Tumors  of  the  kidney:  Floating  kidney,  227;  malig- 
nant, 27;  tuberculosis,  41;  absc^,  16;  cyst,  10. 

Tumors  of  the  stomach:  Cancer,  285. 


Tumors  of  the  pancreas:  Acute  pancreatitis,  1; 
chronic  pancreatitis,  1;  cancer,  32;  cyst,  3. 

Tumors  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries:  Uterine  fibroma, 
uterine  sarcoma,  14;  tumor,  90;  cancer,  609;  ovarian 
cyat,  382;  cancer,  43;  fibroma,  11;  sarcoma,  1. 

An  interesting  point  in  connection  with  tumors  of 
the  spleen  was  the  small  number  of  cases  of  mjrelo- 
genous  leukemia.  Dr.  Cabot  explained  a  vay  inge- 
nious method  of  keeping  such  statistics  in  book 
form. 

DisctrssioN. 

M.  H.  F11SSBI.L,  Philadelphia,  confirmed  what  had 
been  stated  regarding  the  chronicity  of  carcinoma  of 
the  cecum,  and  nad  recently  seen  a  case  lasting  fourteen 
months. 

W.  S.  Thater,  Baltimore,  thou^t  the  frequency  of 
fever  in  connection  with  cancer  of  the  liver  was  a  very 
interesting  point.  In  two  instances  of  this  kind  he  had 
seen  the  magnoas  of  typhoid  fever  made.  During  the 
past  year  had  seen  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  liver  in  a  nurse, 
who  developed  fever  and  chills,  anemia  and  slight  jaun- 
dice. The  liver  was  enlarged  and  smooth  on  palpa- 
tion. Extensive  leucocytosis  and  the  diagnosis  of 
abscess  of  the  liver  was  made.  Laparotomy  showed  a 
rapidly  growing  sarcoma  of  the  liver. 

A.  Jacobi,  New  York,  said  the  rapidity  of  growth 
and  pressure  was  the  cause  of  the  fever,  and  that  when 
cancer  of  the  liver  ceases  to  grow  the  fever  also  sub- 
sides. 

John  H.  Musser,  Philadelphia,  said  that  chronicity 
was  a  feature  in  cancer  of  the  larger  bowel,  not  only  of 
the  cecum,  but  of  other  portions  of  the  gut;  one  case 
ran  over  a  period  of  eighteen  months. 

R.  C.  Cabot,  Boston,  aaid  in  closing  that  the  absence 
of  any  considerable  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  they  did  not  receive  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

A  CASK  OF  CARDIOSPASM. 

Frank  Biujngs,  Chicago:  llie  patient  had  been 
sent  to  him  with  cardiospasm,  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
circular  fibers  and  dilatation  of  the  esophagus.  He 
taught  the  woman  to  pass  the  tube  for  herself  which 
she  learned  to  do  well.  Sometimes  the  spasm  would 
occur  so  that  she  could  not  pass  it  for  some  time.  In 
this  way  she  succeeded  in  feeding  herself.  Dr.  Sipp^ 
had  been  working  upon  a  plan  of  treatment  for  this 
condition  and  Dr.  Billings  would  ask  him  to  demon- 
strate his  method  to  the  society. 

A  NEW  TREATMENT  FOR  CARDIOSPASM. 

Dr.  Sippt,  Chicago :  Dr.  Sippy  referred  to  the  varie- 
ties of  the  condition,  primaiy  cardiospasm  resulting  in 
dilatation  or  atony  of  the  w^^  of  the  stomach,  primary 
atony  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  with  secondary  cardio- 
spasm, disease  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  esophagus  causing  reflex  spasm,  cong|enital 
saculations  with  subsequent  cardiospasm.  Primary 
cardiospasm  was  the  most  common.  Had  seen  three 
or  four  cases  in  which  dilatation  had  failed.  Balloons 
had  been  devised  for  dilating  the  esophagus,  but  had 
not  been  successful  because  pressure  was  not  exerted 
at  the  rijght  place.  Tlie  speaker  had  devised  a  balloon 
into  which  passed  an  oromary  esophageal  bougie,  the 
balloon  being  covered  to  prevent  undue  expansion. 
When  distended  it  was  about  14  cm.,  just  a  little  more 
than  the  amount  of  dilatation  required,  and  a  little 
more  than  was  used  by  those  who  employed  the  method 
of  dilating  from  below.  A  patient  had  had  this  method 
used  twice  with  very  good  results;  she  had  been  en- 
abled to  take  food  as  other  people  did  and  had  had  no 
discomfort. 
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CONBIDERATION8  ON  FROTXID  DIET  WITH  BSPKCIAL 
RBFEHBNCB  TO  THI  DIBTEIBUTION  OF  AMIDO-NITRO- 
OEN,  DIAMINO-NITROaEN  AND  UONAMINO-NITBOOEN 
THERKIN. 

L.  F.Babker  and  B.  A.  CoBOE,  Chicago:  The  writers 
thou^t  that  the  well-known  variations  in  tolerance  of 
the  same  individual  for  different  kinds  of  proteid  food 
made  it  desirable  to  search  for  a  cause  in  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  foods  themselves.  Though  studies 
of  the  nitrogen  content  and  purin  holdings  in  various 
articles  of  proteid  diet  had  been  imdertaken,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  forms  of  nitrogen  had  not 
hitherto  been  investigated.  The  authors  had  applied 
the  method  of  Hauamann,  as  improved  by  Osborne  and 
Harris  and  by  Gumbel,  for  this  analysis.  The  amido- 
nitrogen  in  various  cuts  of  beef,  veal  and  pork,  in  liver, 
in  thymus,  in  fish  and  in  chicken,  had  been  determined. 

DISCUSSION. 

V.  C.  Vaughn,  Ann  Arbor,  said  that  the  bacterial 
cell  is  such  a  chemical  combination,  and  that  if  you  take 
the  soluble  substance  and  purify  it  you  get  exactly  the 
same  results,  showing  that  the  cell  is  a  definite  chemical 
substance.  He  thought  if  we  regarded  the  cell  as  a 
definite  chemical  combination  and  the  difference  in  its 
function  as  due  to  the  introduction  of  some  abnormal 
group  into  this  combination,  or  an  abnormal  arrange- 
ment of  certain  groups,  then  there  was  a  possibility 
that  sometime  in  the  dim  and  distant  future  we  might 
be  able  to  make  internal  medicine  thoroughly  scientific. 
This  work,  he  thought,  had  a  practical  bearing  on  the 
treatment  of  certun  diseases. 

the  CHLORIDE  EXCHANGES  IN  THREE  CASES  OF  NEPH- 
RITIS, WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  DECHLORIDATION 
TREATMENT. 

A.  O.  J.  Kelly  and  Charles  A.  Fife,  Philadelphia: 
The  authors  studied  three  cases  of  nephritis  with  special 
reference  to  the  chloride  intake  and  the  chloride  output, 
the  presumed  chloride  retention  in  nephritis;  the 
relationship,  if  any,  between  such  chloride  retention 
and  edema;  and  the  efifect  upon  the  edema  and  the 
other  phenomena  of  nephritis  of  an  (almost)  salt-free 
diet,  and  of  the  administration  of  sodium  chloride. 
The  intake  of  sodium  chloride  was  of  value  in  the  prog- 
nosis and  low  excretion  suggested  a  bad  prognosis. 
Sodium  chloride  retention  may  occur  in  any  case  of 
nephritis.  A  salt-free  diet  may  result  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  edema  and  the  use  of  such  diet  in  these 
cases  is  often  of  value.  The  injection  of  saline  solu- 
tions in  these  cases  of  nephritis  might  at  times  be  at- 
tended by  considerable  harm. 

CHLORIDE  RETENTION  IN  NEPHRITIS. 

Joseph  L.  Miller,  Chicago :  Reference  was  made  to 
the  poor  elimination  of  sodium  chloride  in  nephritis 
and  to  the  increase  in  edema,  increase  in  albumin  and 
uremic  symptoms  following  the  use  of  large  amounts. 
Edema  was  partly  the  result  of  lessened  perspiration 
due  to  increased  molecular  concentration  of  body  fluids 
(Kovesi).  The  results  in  two  cases  of  acute  and  six  of 
chronic  parench3rmatou8  nephritis  were  given;  one  case 
of  secondary  contracted  kidneys,  one  case  of  myocar- 
ditis and  four  normal  individuals.  Chloride  retention 
was  equally  great  in  normal  cases.  No  visible  edema, 
but  increase  in  weight.  Retention  in  nephritis  was 
only  one  of  degree.  The  author  concluded  that  there 
was  no  doubt  that  excessive  salt  should  be  avoided  as  it 
caused  retention  and  increased  osmotic  pressure.  Espe- 
cially to  be  avoided  were  the  soups  and  broths  as  they 
contained  a  relatively  large  amount  of  salts.  The  use 
of  subcutaneous  injections  of  salt  solution  was  contra- 
indicated  in  uremia. 


DiscnssiON. 

A.  Stenqel,  Philadelphia,  referred  to  one  of  the  < 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Kelly  and  said  the  patient  had 
improved  progressively  during  the  treatment.  There 
was  great  loss  of  weight  accounted  for  by  the  loss  of 
water.  Subsequently  there  was  increase  of  weight  due 
to  improved  general  condition.  He  was  not  sure  that 
the  chloride  free  diet  accounted  for  the  improvement. 
In  a  serious  case  he  had  substituted  distilled  water  for 
the  normal  salt  solution  with  good  effect. 

F.  P.  Kinnicdtt,  New  York,  thought  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  salt  solution  by  hypodermoclysis  was  to 
be  forbidden  in  these  cases. 

S.  J.  Meltzer,  New  York,  thought  the  therapeutic 
effect  in  these  experiments  often  depended  lar^y  upon 
the  temper  of  the  observer.  He  said  osmosis  is  con- 
trolled by  the  sodium  chloride,  and  it  had  occurred  to 
him  that  this  might  have  some  bearing  upon  the  treat- 
ment by  lavage  of  the  stomach  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Sawyer  for  diabetes.  In  diabetes  washing  out  the  stom- 
ach removes  a  good  deal  of  one  factor  in  osmosis  which 
miight  account  for  the  improvement.  Perhaps  the  same 
success  might  be  obtained  by  using  a  SBlt-free  diet. 

Jos.  Collins,  New  York,  reported  upon  25  cases  of 
epilepsy  treated  with  a  salt-free  diet  with  the  result 
that  24  cases  showed  during  two  years  of  this  treat- 
ment a  reduction  of  38%  in  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  periodic  attacks,  which  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  best  known  treatment  of  epilepsy  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  He  thought  the  normal  individual  might 
take  as  much  salt  as  he  liked  so  long  as  his  kidneys  and 
vessels  were  in  good  condition,  up  to  a  certain  time, 
but  he  thought  it  was  flying  in  the  face  of  nature  to 
eat  inordinately  of  salt. 

A.  O.  J.  KsLLT,  Philadelphia,  said,  in  closing,  that  he 
had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  results  of  lai^  quan- 
tities of  salt  taken  in  health;  the  output  probably 
equaled  the  intake  in  healthy  persons.  He  referred 
also  to  the  advantage  of  studying  the  salt  excretioa 
in  the  feces  as  well  as  in  the  urine. 

the  toxicitt  of  bile. 
S.  J.  Meltzer  and  Wiluam  Salaht,  New  York: 
The  authors  gave  a  report  of  some  results  obtained  in  a 
series  of  experiments  of  the  various  toxic  aspects  of 
bile  upon  animab,  rabbits  and  frogs. 

on  the  nature  and  origin  of  cholemia  and  urkuia. 

S.  J.  Meltzer,  New  York:  The  writer  reviewed  the 
various  theories  of  the  nature  and  orifpn  of  cholemia 
and  uremia  and  presented  a  theory  bawd  partly  upon 
the  experimental  results  reported  in  foregoing  papers. 
The  bile  contained  two  elements,  which  when  neutral- 
ized produced  no  symptoms,  but  when  not  so  balanced 
the  various  symptoms  were  brou^t  out.  In  cholemia 
and  uremia  there  were  symptoms  belonging  to  the 
motor  sphere  and  sensory  sphere.  That  the  symp- 
toms may  be  produced  by  a  number  of  sutetances. 
These  substances  in  the  body  may  be  neutralized  to  sudi 
a  degree  as  to  give  rise  to  no  symptoms.  Tliis  balance 
controls  life.  If  this  relationship  is  broken  one  little 
accident  may  bring  about  the  bad  effect. 

James  Ewino,  New  York,  said  that  Virchow  had 
stated  that  in  uremia,  lesions  of  the  liver  were  quite  as 
serious  as  those  of  the  kidneys.  He  had  secured  enou^ 
evidence  himself  to  warrant  the  belief  that  in  a  certain 
number  of  uremia  cases  there  were  lesions  in  the  liver 
and  in  many,  the  lesions  of  the  liver  are  more  serious 
than  those  of  the  kidney. 

xanthelasma  and  chronic  jaundice. 
T.  B.  Futchbr,  Baltimore:  Dr.  Futcher's  paper  was 
based  on  the  observation  of  three  cases  of  multiple 
xanthomata  in  patients  with  chronic  icterus  admitted 
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to  the  medical  wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
All  three  patients  were  women,  their  ages  ranging 
between  thirty-nine  and  forty-two  years.  In  two  the 
jaimdice  was  occasioned  by  gallstones  and  in  the  third 
by  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  one  case  there 
was  eventuiEJly  spontaneous  disappearance  of  the 
axnthomata.  The  causal  relationship  between  the  jaun- 
dice and  the  xanthomata  was  discussed  and  the  cuta- 
neous and  visceral  distribution  of  the  xanthomata  also 
considered,  with  a  description  of  the  histological  ap- 
pearance. 

DISCUSSION. 

A.  Jacobi,  New  York:  Do  these  conditions  of  the  eye- 
lids belong  to  this  class?  was  asked  by  Dr.  Jacobi,  who 
said  that  ne  used  to  take  them  for  fatty  degeneration 
and  dissect  them  oflf.  Now  he  treated  them  diflferently ; 
he  let  them  alone. 

T.  B.  FcTCHBR,  Baltimore,  in  closing,  said  he  thought 
the  cases  referred  to  by  Dr.  Jacobi  were  analogous  to, 
but  not  identical  with,  these  xanthomata.  They  were 
more  of  a  fibro-lipomatous  character  than  the  true 
xanthomata. 

A  REPORT  OF   A   CASE   OP    LYMPHATIC  LEUKEMIA  IN   A 
CHILD  OF  THREE  AND  A  HALF  TEARS. 

John  LoviiTT  Morse  and  Harbt  C.  Low,  Boston: 
The  patient  was  aged  three  and  a  half  years;  duration, 
.five  months.  Blood  picture  was  suggestive,  but  not 
characteristic  at  four  months.  Lymph  node  removed 
at  end  of  three  months  suggested  a  sarcomatous  growth 
and  did  not  justify  diagnosis  of  leukemia.  Node  re- 
moved at  the  end  of  foiu:  and  a  half  months  showed  an 
enormous  proliferation  of  the  lymphoid  cells  and  a 
characteristic  appearance  of  lymphatic  hyperplasia. 
The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  case  were  the  atypalic 
blood  and  Ijonph  nodes  at  the  early  examination. 

DISCUSSION. 

F.  FoRCHHEiMER,  C^cinnati,  reported  a  case  in  a 
child  of  eight  months  beginning  with  sttmhyloccocus 
sore  throat,  showing  90,000  leucocytosis,  of  wtich  50% 
were  lymphocytes.  Shortly  before  death  ttiere  were 
151,000  leucocytosis,  of  which  99.6%  were  lympho- 
cytes.   Death  in  ten  weeks. 

L.  F.  Barker,  Baltimore,  asked  if  the  writer  re- 
garded the  histological  changes  in  the  l}rmph  glands 
as  evidence  that  t£e  lymphocytes  were  derived  from 
these  glands. 

W.  S.  Thatbr,  Baltimore,  had  seen  two  cases  that 
corresponded  closely  to  those  reported  by  Dr.  Morse, 
cases  that  in  the  beginning  showed  enlargement  sug- 
gestive of  Hodgkin's  disease. 

WiLUAM  H.  Welch,  Baltimore,  commented  upon  the 
great  importance  of  making  careful  histological  exami- 
nations to  distinguish  between  Hodgkin's  disease  and 
leukemia  and  lympho-sarcoma. 

ON  CALCAREOUS  DEGENERATION  OR  INFII/TRATION. 

J.  Georoe  Adami,  Oscar  Klotz,  Montreal:  This 
was  a  lantern  slide  demonstration  on  the  stages  of  cal- 
careous d^eneration.  The  following  conclusions  were 
drawn: 

(1)  The  earliest  change  in  the  cells,  which  later  un- 
dergo calcareous  degeneration,  is  one  of  cloudy  swell- 
ing or  coagulation  necrosis. 

(2)  Following  this,  fatty  changes  are  noticeable  in  the 
cells,  fuid  now,  by  means  of  proper  reagents,  soaps  with 
potassium,  sodium  and  presumably  ammonium  bases, 
can  be  detected. 

(3)  Such  soaps  and  albumins  form  a  combination 
which  is  insoluble  in  water  or  salt  solution. 

(4)  Soaps  and  fatty  acids  have  an  afiinity  for  the 


calcium  salts  in  sdution  in  the  body  fluid,  and  form 
with  them  an  insoluble  compoimd. 

(5)  Later,  judging  from  the  fact  that  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime  are  formed,  and  the  deposits  give  no 
reaction  for  fats,  the  fatty  acid  moiety  of  the  calcium 
soap  is  replaced  by  the  more  powerful  carbonic  and 
phosphoric  acids. 

EXPERIMENTAL    ARTERIOSCLEROSIS    WITH  DEMONSTRA- 
TION OF  SPECIMENS. 

Richard  M.  Peasce  and  E.  Stanton,  Albany:  This 
paper  consisted  in  a  study  of  the  changes  produced  in 
the  large  vessels  of  the  rabbit  by  repeated  intravenous 
injections  of  adrenalin.  The  gross  specimens  were 
demonstrated  and  the  histological  changes  described. 
There  was  degeneration  of  the  media  affecting  the 
muscle  fibers.  After  ten  or  twelve  injections  there 
were  changes  in  the  elastica.  After  a  certain  period 
changes  were  found  analogous  to  arteriosclerosis  in 
man;  rigid,  more  or  less  brittle  tubes,  more  or  less 
dilated  and  irregular,  with  elevations  and  plaques  of 
calcification.  The  experiments  supported  the  theory 
that  arteriosclerosis  begins  in  the  media. 

PBLBBOHSCLBROSIS. 

C.  F.  Martin,  Montreal:  Sderosis  of  the  veins 
seemed  to  be  of  very  much  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
the  arteries.  The  peripheral  veins  were  more  affected 
than  the  deep  ones,  and  those  of  the  lower  extremities 
were  chiefly  involved.  The  condition  was  extremely 
common  in  the  young  and  more  common  in  males  than 
females.  No  evidence  of  inflammation  or  degenera- 
tion in  majority  of  the  sections.  It  was  regard^  more 
as  a  functional  condition,  due  to  strain. 

observations  on  metabolism  in  a  CASE  of  acute 

LEUKEMIA  AND  A  CASE  OF  PURPURA  HEMORRHAGICA. 

D.  L.  Edsall,  Philadelphia:  This  case  of  acute 
leukemia  showed  remarkable  tissue  destruction  and 
the  same  was  true  of  the  case  of  purpura  hemorrhagica. 
The  conditions  in  the  latter  case  indicated  that  hemor- 
rhagica was  not  an  important  feature  in  causing  the 
remarkable  nitrogen  loss  in  either  class  of  cases.  There 
were  also  certain  differences  in  the  metabolism  in  the 
two  cases,  indicating  differences  in  the  character  of  the 
conditions  producing  the  tissue  loss,  an  additional  evi- 
dence that  hemorrhagic  conditions  are  of  varied  nature. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    THE    X-RAY    ON    METABOLISM    IN 
LEUKEMIA. 

J.  H.  MussER  and  D.  L.  Edsall,  Philadelphia:  One 
of  two  cases  studied  responded  to  the  x-ray  treatment 
by  rapid  improvement;  the  other  was  uninfluenced 
and  was  soon  fatal,  though  there  had  previously  been 
improvement  on  x-ray  treatment.  In  the  first  case 
there  was,  immediately  after  starting  x-ray  treatment, 
a  remarkable  increase  in  the  excretion  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  uric  acid  and  xanthin  bases;  in  the  fatal 
case  there  was  at  first  a  slight  rise,  but  the  excretion 
soon  fell  back  to  the  previous  point  or  lower,  and  with 
the  approach  of  death  the  excretion  became  very  low. 
This  seemed  to  the  authors  clear  evidence  that  the 
x-rays  act  not  through  a  direct  effect,  but  through  an 
influence  upon  some  body  process,  probably  upon 
autolysis.  They  thought  that  the  x-rays  should  not  be 
used  in  a  reckless  way  as  they  were  undoubtedly  capable 
of  dangerous  effects  as  well  as  of  beneficent  ones. 

DISCUSSION. 

James  Ewinq,  New  York,  thought  it  worth  while  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  several  cases  had  had 
autopsy  reports  which  now  figured  in  the  literature  as 
cured. 
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L:  F.  Babkbr,  Baltimore,  thought  that  the  fact  that 
katolysis  had  now  been  placed  upon  a  working  basis 
would  be  of  great  value. 

CHBOmC  ACSTANEUD  P0I80NIN0. 

D.  D.  Stewart,  Philadelphia:  The  writer  reported 
a  recently  observed  case,  the  symptoms  and  blood 
condition  of  which  at  first  suggested  pernicious  anemia. 
The  patient  was  discovered  to  have  taken  daily  for 
several  yeare  considerable  quantities  of  a  secret  nos- 
trum, the  chief  ingredient  of  which  was  acetanelid. 
Rapid  improvement  followed  the  discontinuance  of  the 
dnu.  He  pointed  out  the  danger  in  the  common  use 
of  the  aniline  products  and  in  the  indiscriminate  pre- 
scribing of  these  preparations. 

A  BRIEF  REPORT  ON  RECENT  RESEARCHES  IN  THE  WRITERS' 
liABORATORT  ON  BACTERIAL  TOXINS  AND  IMMCNITT. 

V.  C.  VAxraHN,  Ann  Arbor.:  The  reader  said  that 
when  bacterial  cellular  substance  is  heated  at  78°  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  sodiimi  hydrate  in  absolute  alcohol, 
the  cell  substance  is  split  into  two  portions.  One  por- 
tion is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  contains  the 
Eoisonous  group  of  the  cell.  This  poisonous  group  has 
een  studied,  having  been  obtained  from  the  colon, 
the  typhoid  and  the  anthrax  bacillus  and  the  micro- 
coccus of  pneumonia.  A  similar,  if  not  identical,  poi- 
sonous substance  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  from 
certain  proteid  bodies,  such  as  e^  albumin  and  pep- 
tone. Animals  may  be  immumzed  with  this  toxic 
body.  However,  the  immunity  thus  induced  is  not 
specific,  or  at  least  not  markedly  so.  The  part  of  the 
cell  substance  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  with  this  a  specific  immunity  can  be  obtained. 
This  second  portion  also  contains  a  hemolytic  body. 
The  kinds  of  immunity  obtainable  with  these  split 
products  and  the  nature  of  the  hemolytic  substance 
were  discussed.  The  writer  believed  that  all  cdlls  were 
definite  chemical  compoimds  composed  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  atomic  groups.  Some  of  these  atomic  groups 
might  be  dropped  ofiF  and  that  was  the  cell  secretion. 
All  bacterial  toxins  lower  the  temperature  as  soon  as 
they  are  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
individual.  Ilie  temperature  is  an  index  of  the  resist- 
ance. The  poison  is  a  neurine  substance.  He  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  if  an  antitoxin  for  tjrphoid  was 
obtained  it  would  be  this  poisonous  part  of  the  typhoid 
germ;  not  a  serum.  It  would  have  to  be  us^,  of 
course,  in  the  early  stage. 

DISCUSSION. 

WiLUAM  H.  Welch,  Baltimore,  thoudbt  the  experi- 
ments served  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  U^t  upon  the 
subject,  but  he  questioned  whether  they  explained  the 
phenomena  of  infection  at  present,  the  specific  pheno- 
mena of  the  Pe;^er's  patohes,  for  instance,  eto.  The 
characteristic  lesions  could  not  be  produced  with  the 
toxins  obtained  from  cultures.  He  questioned  if  one 
would  be  justified  in  taking  the  position  that  the  specific 
poison  is  contained  in  large  amount  in  the  killed  culture. 
The  bacteria  inside  the  body  were  capable  of  producing 
poisons  not  produced  in  the  cultures.  He  believed 
that  we  would  not  produce  an  effective  immunity  by 
the  use  of  killed  cultures.  The  immunity  produced 
in  that  way  was  disappointing.  He  found  it  difficult 
to  beUeve  that  it  was  the  death  of  the  bacteria  that  was 
responsible  for  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  rather  than 
their  living  activities. 

V.  C.  Vaughn,  Ann  Arbor,  in  closing  the  discussion 
upon  his  paper  said  that  Dr.  Welch's  statement  that 
the  bacteria  produced  different  substances  in  the  body 
from  what  they  did  in  cultures  was  not  based  upon  any 
sound  evidence.    He  believed  that  bacteria  were  living 


substances  and  built  up  within  themselves  poisons  just 
as  the  poppy,  for  instance,  produced  opium.  As  to  the 
immunity  obtained  from  dead  cultures  not  amounting 
to  much,  that  was  true,  but  that  was  not  what  he  par- 
ticularly spoke  of.  He  injected  the  animal  with  the 
non-poisonous  part  many  times.  Dr.  Vau^m  said 
that  no  one  else  had  attempted  to  get  an  immunity  by 
splitting  up  the  germ  substance  in  this  way,  and  re- 
marked that  Bomum  chloride  is  not  poisonous,  but 
when  split  up  into  sodium  and  hydrochloric  acid,  both 
substances  were  poisonous. 

REPORT  or  A  CASE  OF  ACROMBQALT. 

Charles  L.  Greene,  St.  Paul:  In  1901,  the  patient 
presented  the  usual  symptoms  of  acromegaly:  (1)  A 
condition  of  the  hands,  neck,  shoulder,  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  myxedema. 

(2)  Predominating  hypertrophy  of  the  upper  Jaw 
with  marked  separation  of  the  teeth. 

(3)  Bilateral  chronic  synovitis  of  the  knee  joints. 
The   first  symptoms  noticed  by  a  patient  in  1896 

consisted  of  progressive  enlargement  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  changed  facial  outline  and  expression.  The 
symptoms  steadily  progressed  until  1901,  when  the 
writer  noticed  an  enlargement  of  the  clavicles,  Bci4>ula 
and  ribs,  which  has  progressed  steadily  up  to  the  present 
time.  During  the  last  twelve  months  the  patient  has 
shown  a  decided  stoop  and  evidences  of  progreauve 
weakness,  no  pain,  no  oisturbance  of  special  sense  or  of 
the  general  nervous  system.  Skin  of  the  face  and  ears 
much  hypertrophied  and  thrown  into  deep  furrows. 
Nose,  ears  and  eyelids  originally  tumid,  much  less  so  at 
the  present  time.  Upper  jaw  has  not  increased  in  size 
since  1898.  The  larynx  and  its  cartilages,  originally 
hypertrophied,  have  shown  no  further  change;  radio- 
graphs shown  demonstrated  the  extent  of  the  bony  en- 
largement of  the  extremities.  When  originally  seen 
and  during  the  period  of  myxedematous  manifestation 
the  thyroid  gland  was  enlarged,  though  soft. 

At  the  present  time  the  mjrxedematous  changes  are 
entirely  absent  and  the  thyroid  gland  is  apparently 
normal  in  size.  First  disappearance  of  the  myxedona 
followed  the  persistent  atuninistration  of  thjrroid  tab- 
loids, showing  a  tendency  to  recurrence  whenever  they 
were  discontinued.  No  treatment  has  been  necessary 
during  the  past  eighteen  months.  The  following  were 
the  fiint  pointe  of  interest: 

(a)  Coincidence  of  sjonptoms  of  myxedema  and  un- 
doubted acromegaly  with  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland. 

(b)  Disappearance  of  all  symptoms  of  myxedema 
associated  with  a  shrinking  of  the  enlarged  thyroid 
and  under  the  administration  of  thyroid  tabloids. 

(c)  The  shifting  of  the  site  of  abnormal  bony  growth. 

(d)  The  long  period  of  observation. 

THE  NATURE  OF  CIRRHOSIS  OF  THE  LITER. 

A.  0.  J.  Kbllt,  Philadelphia.  Ilie  author  made  a 
study  of  a  series  of  cirrhotic  hvers,  with  special  reference 
to  the  changes  in  the  parenchjona,  suggesting  that 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  primarily  a  degenerative  prooeBS 
involving  the  parenchyma,  followed  not  only  by  hypei^ 
plastic  changes  in  the  connective  tissue,  but  also  by 
reparative  alterations  on  the  part  of  the  parenchyma. 
The  rearrangement  of  the  liver  cells  was  not  a  typical 
one;  in  many  acini  there  would  be  no  central  vdn; 
or,  it  might  be  directly  in  the  connective  tissue.  They 
are  all  in  a  hyperplastic  condition.  There  is  a  necrosis 
and  then  the  hyperplastic  change.  As  to  ascites  it 
was  in  many  instances  due  to  the  peritoneum  and  not 
to  the  changes  in  the  liver.  The  frequent  association 
of  tuberculous  peritonitis  with  ascites  was  referred  to. 
When  experimental  ascites  is  produced  it  is  at  once 
followed  by  this  hyperplasia. 
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R.  M.  Peabcs,  Albany,  showed  two  drawings  illus- 
trating experimental  ascites.  He  said  the  portion  of 
the  liver  spared  was  that  about  the  larger  blood  vessels. 
There  might  be  a  process  of  repair  resulting  in  hyper- 
plasia. The  histogenesis  he  thought  was  dmilar  to 
what  must  occur  in  man. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows: 
President,  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  Chicago;  Vice-President, 
Dr.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  New  York;  Secretary,  Dr. 
Henry  Him,  Albany;  Recorder,  S.  Soils  Cohen;  Treas- 
urer, Dr.  J.  P.  Crozier  Griffith,  Philadelphia;  Councilor, 
Dr.  T.  M.  Prudden,  New  York. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected:  Dr.  A.  B. 
Maccallum,  Toronto;  Dr.  David  Reisman,  Philadel- 
phia; Dr.  Adolph  Meyer,  New  York;  Drs.  J.  L. Miller 
and  R.  H.  Babcock,  Chicago;  Dr.  Thomas  McCrae, 
Baltimore,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Adams,  Washington.  Asso- 
ciate membership :  Dr.  J.  D.  Steele,  Philadelphia;  Dr. 
Joseph  Sailer,  Philade^hia;  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Capps, 
Chicago;  Dr.  Henry  Christian,  Boston;  Dr.  A.  £. 
Taylor,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  L.  A.  Connor,  New  York; 
and  Dr.  Theodore  Janeway,  New  York. 
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Dental  Surgery  for  Medical  Practitioners  and 
Students  of  Medicine.  By  A.  W.  Bahkett, 
M.B.  (lA)ndon),  M.  R.  C.  S.  Philadelphia:  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.  1905. 

The  effort  to  convey  to  the  medical  practitioner 
some  knowledge  of  dental  surgery  is  a  timely  one, 
but  the  information  contained  in  this  little  book 
lacks  sufficient  detail  to  make  it  a  trustworthy 
guide.  The  writer  is  so  familiar  with  dental 
practice  that  he  does  not  make  allowance  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  average  physician  concerning 
this  subject.  On  the  other  hand  a  physician  who 
desired  to  inform  himself  in  regard  to  dental  sur- 
gery would  scarcely  be  content  with  the  super^ 
ficial  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  gained  by 
reading  this  Uttle  book. 

The  Siargery  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Appendix  Vermi- 
formis  and  their  Complications.  By  William 
Henry  Battle,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital;  formerly  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital;  Hunterian  Professor  of 
Surgery  at  the  Roysd  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  etc.,  and  Edred  M.  Corner,  M.B., 
B.C.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  in  charge  of  Out- 
Patients  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ,  and  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children;  Erasmus  Wilson  Lecturer  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  etc.  Chicago: 
W.  T.  Keener  &  Co.     1905. 

This  monograph  gives  a  brief  history  of  appen- 
dicitis and  considers  rather  fully  the  diagnosis 
and  the  various  complications  of  the  disease.  It 
is  extremely  interesting  to  see  how  English  sur- 
geons have  come  to  appreciate  what  American 
surgeons  mean  by  appendicitis.  Dr.  Fitz's  work 
on  appendicitis  is  spoken  of  as  follows :  "  But 
the  work  of  Fitz,  embodied  chiefly  in  two  papers, 


published  in  1886  and  1888  respectively,  cannot 
be  passed  over."  The  authors  pltdnly  appreciate 
what  American  surgeons  have  done,  for  they 
state :  "  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the 
surgeons  have  led  in  the  adoption  of  almost  every 
surgical  measure  that  has  been  utilized  for  appen- 
dicitis." The  authors  have  written  an  excellent 
monograph  which,  while  not  at  all  exhaustive, 
is  yet  sufficiently  complete. 

A  Mamud  of  Surgical  Diagnosis.  By  Jambs 
Berry,  B.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital;  for- 
merly Surgical  Registrar  and  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  of  Operative  Surgery  and  of  Practical 
Surgery  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Phil- 
adelphia:   P.    Blakiston's    Son   &   Co.    1904. 

This  small  book  is  mainly  intended  for  medical 
students.  The  author  has  used  excellent  judg- 
ment in  selecting  as  limits  to  his  book  the  injuries 
and  diseases  that  are  most  common.  He  has 
presented  many  of  the  newer  methods  of  exami- 
nation. The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
The  first  deals  with  the  taking  of  a  siu-gical  his- 
tory and  the  making  of  a  physical  exandnation; 
the  second  considers  the  diseases  of  the  various 
organs  and  a  differential  consideration  of  such 
symptoms  as  inability  to  open  the  mouth,  intes- 
tinal obstruction  and  abdominal  pain;  the  third 
considers  the  injuries  of  the  various  regions.  The 
book  is  very  well  written  and  fairly  presents  the 
author's  twenty  years  of  practical  experience. 
It  is  a  convenient  size  and  we  trust  that  future 
editions  will  not  increafie  its  bulk. 

Clinical  Hcematology.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the 
Examination  of  the  Blood  with  Reference  to 
Diagnosis.  By  John  C.  DaCosta,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Second  edition.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's 
Son  &  Co.     1905. 

In  this  second  edition  of  Dr.  DaCosta's  work, 
we  have  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  textbook  on 
the  subject  of  Clinical  Hematology. 

The  book  contains  descriptions  of  all  the  recent 
developments  along  the  line  of  its  subject,  in- 
cluding the  investigations  on  immunity,  the 
description  of  the  blood  of  newly  established 
clinical  entities  as  trypanosomiasis,  kala-ayar, 
the  records  of  the  blood  findings  in  x-ray  therapy, 
etc.  The  author  has  used  his  critical  faculty 
in  selecting  and  grouping  the  important  and 
fully-estaWished  facts  on  the  subject  in  such  a 
way  that  the  reader  can  assimilate  the  knowledge 
which  is  really  practical  with  least  labor.  This 
gives  the  book  a  marked  value  for  the  practitioner 
who  would  use  it  for  reference. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies.  A  Manual  of  the* 
Treatment  of  Surgical  and  Medical  Emer- 
gencies in  the  Absence  of  a  Physician.  By 
Charles  W.  Dulles,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  and  of 
the  Academy  of  Surgery;  Surgeon  to  the  Rush 
Medical  College,  etc.  Sixth  edition.  Thor- 
oughly revised  and  enlarged.  Illustrated. 
Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.     1904. 
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It  will  be  admitted  that  the  ordinary  physician, 
largely  through  lack  of  experience,  is  not  well 
versed  in  the  treatment  of  many  types  of  emer- 
gencies, particularly  of  a  medical  sort.  Dr. 
Dulles  attempts  with  success  to  supply  this  need, 
both  on  the  surgical  and  medical  side.  His 
manual  has  reached  a  sixth  edition,  and,  we  have 
no  doubt,  has  been  found  useful  by  many  without 
the  medical  profession  as  well  as  within  it.  It  is 
comprehensive  in  its  scope,  although  brief  in 
presentation  and  is  well  illustrated.  We  com- 
mend the  book  to  physicians  and  laity  alike. 

The  Medical  Examination  for  Life  Insurance  and 
its  Associated  Clinical  Methods,  with  chapters  on 
the  Insurance  of  Substandard  Lives  and  Acci- 
dent Insurance.  By  Charles  Lyman  Greene, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians, 
American  Medical  Association,  ex-Pl«sident 
of  the  National  Association  of  Life  Insurance 
Examining  Surgeons,  formerly  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minnesota  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  etc.  Second  edition.  Revised  and  en- 
larged. Illustrated.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blak- 
iston's  Son  &  Co.     1905. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  years,  during  which  the 
book  has  been  out  of  print,  a  second  edition  of 
this  well-known  work  on  life  Insurance  has 
appeared.  In  general,  the  volume  is  in  the  same 
form  as  the  earlier  edition,  but  certain  modifi- 
cations have  been  made  and  some  of  the  more 
important  sections  rewritten  and  enlarged.  A 
report  of  the  collective  investigation  of  the  Actua- 
rial Society  of  America  has  been  introduced  with 
frequent  applications  of  its  findings  throughout 
the  text. 

The  whole  subject  of  life  insurance  is  treated 
in  a  philosophical  spirit  bearing  out  the  author's 
conviction  that  life  insurance  examiners  should 
understand  something  of  insurance  problems  if 
they  are  to  properly  fulfil  their  function.  Nu- 
merous statistics  which  belong  specifically  in  the 
domain  of  life  insurance  are  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  practitioner  in  general,  and  the  book  may 
be  read  with  profit  by  student  or  physician  alike. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  volume  comes  as  much 
into  the  category  of  a  brief  textbook  of  physical 
diagnosis  as  of  a  manual  to  be  used  solely  by  the 
life  insurance  examiner.  What  is  called  the 
student's  section  on  the  fundamental  points  in 
relation  to  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen  is  a  model  of  clearness  and  con- 
ciseness, admirably  illustrated. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  a  juster  ratio 
between  the  various  diseases  is  not  maintained 
in  life  insurance  blanks  as  well  as  in  books  dealing 
with  the  general  subject.  A  curious  neglect  of 
certain  absolutely  fundamental  and  easily  ascer- 
tained signs  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system, 
for  example,  are  barely  alluded  to,  whereas 
disorders  of  certain  of  the  internal  organs,  by  no 
means  more  frequent  in  practice,  are  given  undue 
importance.  It  is,  for  example,  difficult  to  see 
why  an  elaborate  heart  examination  should  be 


absolutely  demanded  of  a  life  insurance  examiner, 
whereas  he  is  not  even  called  upon  to  report  his 
findings  regarding  pupils  or  knee  jerks.  The 
reasons  for  this  somewhat  anomalous  state  of 
affairs  are  no  doubt  sufiScient  in  the  eyes  of  those 
in  authority,  but  that  important  mistakes  are 
daily  being  made  in  consequence  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  doubted.  We  regret  that  Dr. 
Greene  has  not  risen  to  his  opportunity  in  this 
respect  and  devoted  at  least  a  chapter  to  the 
examination  of  the  nervous  system.  Reform 
is  certainly  needed  and  it  might  well  come  throu^ 
such  a  channel  as  this. 

A  Text-Book  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 
By  James  W.  Holland,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  and  Dean, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  8vo 
volume  of  600  pages,  fully  illustrated,  including 
plates  in  colors.  Philadelphia  and  London: 
W.  B.  Saunders  &  Company.     1905. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  Dr.  Holland 
has  recognized  the  fact  that  to  understand  physi- 
ological chemistry  students  must  first  be  in- 
formed upon  points  not  referred  to  in  most 
medical  text-books,  and  he  has,  therefore,  in- 
cluded in  this  volume  the  latest  views  of  equi- 
librium of  equations,  mass-action,  cryoscopy, 
osmotic  pressure,  dissociation  of  salts  into  ions, 
the  effect  of  ionization  upon  electrical  con- 
ductivity, and  the  relation  between  purin  bodies, 
uric  acid  and  urea.  Chemical  substances  have 
been  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  medical 
student  and  the  phjrsician,  and  more  space  has 
been  devoted  to  toxicology  than  is  found  in  most 
other  text-books  on  chemistry.  Chapters  on 
the  cUnical  chemistry  of  the  milk,  urine,  gastric 
contents,  and  on  water  supply  and  filtration  have 
been  given  a  place.  Dr.  Holland's  book  wiU 
undoubtedly  be  gladly  received  by  the  profession. 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Facial  Neuralgia.  By 
J.  HuTcmNSON,  Jr.,  f  .R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
London  Hospital;  Examiner  in  Surgery,  Royal 
Army  Medical  Department.  New  York:  Wil- 
liam Wood  &  Company.     1905. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  contributed  a  very  inter- 
esting and  valuable  monograph  on  this  subject, 
and  anyone  who  has  to  do  with  facial  neuralgia 
will  certainly  wish  to  own  this  book.  A  judicial 
spirit  seems  to  pervade  the  book  and  he  is  by  no 
means  an  advocate  of  any  individual  operation. 
He  carefuUy  considers  the  various  methods  that 
have  been  advocated  and  apparently  has  good 
reasons  for  the  use  of  each  of  the  methods  in 
each  of  the  individual  cases.  He  refers  the 
reader  to  the  valuable  monograph  by  Professor 
Krause  and  states :  "  Professor  Krause's  valuable 
monograph,  published  in  1896,  is,  however,  the 
only  one  which  gives  at  all  a  complete  review, 
and  it  is  largely  occupied  with  questions  relating 
to  the  ph)rsiology  of  the  fifth  nerve."  He  states 
that  the  book  was  written  with  "  the  hope  of 
providing  a  clear  account  of  a  complex  and 
difficult  subject,  and  of  making  it  more  simple." 
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MENTAL  PHENOMENA   ASSOCIATED    WITH 
ANESTHESIA. 

Prof.  Joseph  Jastrow  of  the  department 
of  psychology  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
recently  called  attention  to  a  matter  which 
should  prove  of  interest  to  physicians  and  psy- 
chologists alike.  The  suggestion  which  he  makes 
is  that  a  possibly  useful  series  of  observations 
might  be  made  upon  persons  undergoing  anes- 
thesia, particularly  in  relation  to  the  process  of 
passing  under  the  influence  of  the  anesthetic  and 
of  recovering  from  its  effects.  He  asks  for  the 
co-operation  of  surgeons  and  of  anesthetizers  in 
securing  data  upon  certain  mental  states  related 
to  the  condition  of  anesthesia,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  existing  between  the  phe- 
nomena recorded  during  anesthesia  and  the 
normal  waking  state.  The  inquiry  is  recognized  as 
a  difficult  one  requiring  skilled  questions  and  tests 
of  ingenuity. 

Some  of  the  special  details  of  the  inquiry  Pro- 
fessor Jastrow  discusses  at  some  length.  First, 
arises  the  question  of  increased  suggestibility. 
It  is  to  be  determined  whether  the  patient  will 
carry  out  automatically  during  his  condition  of 
enfeebled  consciousness  certain  suggestions  made 
to  him  by  the  bystanders.  If  this  be  the  fact, 
it  is  desirable  to  determine  how  obedience  to  such 
suggestions  becomes  apparent.  A  second  matter 
of  importance  relates  to  the  automatic  activities. 
It  is  desirable  to  obtain  illustrations  of  automatic 
talking,  mechanical  acts,  simple  tricks  of  manner, 
and  similar  facts  which  may  throw  light  upon  the 
so-called  subconscious  mental  activity.  A  fur- 
ther line  of  investigation  relates  to  the  analogies 
between  the  lighter  states  of  anesthesia  and 
dream  life;  for  example,  if  the  patient  be  ques- 


tioned as  to  his  mental  processes  up  to  the  moment 
of  losing  consciousness  and  also  during  the  re- 
gaining of  full  consciousness,  facts  of  importance 
should  result  in  relation  to  waning  and  waxing 
states  of  consciousness.  Many  other  points  of 
inquiry  have  suggested  themselves  to  Professor 
Jastrow's  mind  in  relation  to  abnormal  conscious- 
ness in  connection  with  the  waking  state  and  the 
correlation  of  different  types  of  mental  states 
with  different  degrees  of  anesthesia. 

The  foregoing  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  general 
method  of  investigation  which  it  is  proposed  to 
follow  if  sufficient  co-operation  can  be  secured. 
The  facts  gained  will  be  used  in  the  formulation 
of  an  account  and  interpretation  of  the  range 
of  subconscious  mental  states  whereby  it  is  hoped 
that  a  sufficient  series  of  data  may  be  secured  to 
throw  light  upon  many  imperfectly  understood 
mental  processes. 

It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  collateral 
branches  of  science  be  brought  as  far  as  possible 
into  connection  with  one  another  through  re- 
search from  various  points  of  view.  Tiie  psychol- 
ogist certainly  bears  a  closer  relation  to  medical 
science  than  is  ordinarily  acknowledged,  and  we 
should  welcome  an  investigation  in  which  the 
co-operation  of  physicians  and  psychologists  may 
be  utilized  for  a  common  end.  The  somewhat 
original  investigation  suggested  by  Professor 
Jastrow  permits  of  such  co-operation,  but  in  spite 
of  valuable  results  which  might  be  obtained  we 
question  somewhat  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  as 
outlined.  In  the  first  place  it  would  demand  that 
at  every  surgical  operation  at  which  such  data 
were  collected  there  should  be  present  a  highly 
trained  psychologist  to  make  the  investigation, 
and  that  he  be  given,  during  the  period  of  enter- 
ing upon  and  recovery  from  anesthesia,  a  free 
hand  with  the  patient  concerned.  This  seems 
entirely  unlikely  of  accomplishment.  The  pa- 
tient demands  and  should  receive  the  care  of 
physicians  during  the  entire  period  of  anesthesia, 
and  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  machinery  of 
surgery  could  be  advantageously  combined  with 
the  subtleties  of  psychology  in  ordinary  hospital 
practice,  even  were  sufficiently  trained  men 
obtainable.  In  order  that  such  data  should  have 
the  least  value  they  must  be  carefully  controlled 
and  tabulated  under  identical  conditions,  again 
a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty.  More  reliable 
statistics  could  no  doubt  be  obtained  through  the 
voluntary  etherization  of  a  large  number  of 
selected  individuals  who  might  consent  to  serve 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  the  experiment. 

We  have,  however,  no  desire  to  discourage  any 
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attempt  which  is  designed  to  elicit  valuable  in- 
formation without  hardship  to  those  concerned. 
We  shall,  therefore,  await  with  interest  the  results 
of  Professor  Jastrow's  study,  which,  we  trust,  he 
will  be  able  to  carry  through  in  the  way  which 
he  has  suggested. 


A    PRACTICAL    METHOD    OF    TEACHING 
SURGERY. 

The  difficulty  of  teaching  operative  surgery 
to  medical  students  has  long  been  acknowledged. 
The  use  of  the  cadaver  as  ordinarily  employed 
for  this  purpose  has  many  obvious  disadvantages 
in  that  it  fails  to  reproduce  the  very  essential 
element  of  the  circulating  blood.  The  plan  also 
of  reproducing  human  operations  on  animals 
has  certain  disadvantages  from  a  humanitarian 
standpoint  which  no  doubt  are  less  than  the 
advantages  gained,  but  stUl  undesirable.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
BvUetin,  Dr.  Harvey  Gushing  of  Baltimore  dis- 
cusses the  question  in  an  introduction  to  an  article 
on  Comparative  Surgery,  written  by  four  other 
contributors.  Recognizing  the  imperfection  of 
the  generally  accepted  method  of  teaching  sur- 
gery on  the  cadaver,  about  four  years  ago  the 
method  of  operating  upon  animals  was  introduced 
into  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School.  In 
these  operations  every  effort  was  made  to  comply 
with  the  formalities  of  surgical  procedure  as  if 
the  animal  were  actually  admitted  to  a  sivgical 
hospital  ward.  Histories  have  been  kept  on 
regular  hospital  history  sheets;  the  effect  of  the 
anesthetic  has  been  recorded,  together  with  the 
details  of  operative  preparation  both  of  the  staff 
and  patient.  If  the  operation  proved  fatal,  a 
formal  autopsy  was  performed  and  its  results 
incorporated  in  the  record.  This  method  has 
proved  a  success  and  been  adopted  elsewhere, 
the  object  sought  being  to  teach  the  proper  use 
of  the  hands  and  the  actual  problems  met  with 
in  surgical  procedures.  The  method  should  make 
a  student  useful  later  in  the  hospital  operat- 
ing room  and  also  make  him  an  understanding 
spectator  of  the  surgical  work  of  others,  which 
imder  ordinary  circumstances  is  not  the  case  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  never  themselves 
conducted  operations. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  outcome  of  this 
method  has  been  the  gradual  establishment  of 
what  is  likely  to  become  an  animal  clinic.  Learn- 
ing of  the  benefit  that  might  come  to  animals 
with  various  surgical  diseases,  owners  of  such 
animals  have  brought  them  more  and  more  to  this 
surgical  clinic  for  treatment,  naturally  to  the 


benefit  of  the  patient  as  well  as  to  the  owner. 
From  present  appearances  there  is  promise  of  a 
clinic  which  will  soon  obviate  in  great  measure 
the  need  of  using  normal  animals.  A  building  is, 
in  fact,  being  erected  where  accommodations  and 
modem  hospital  care  may  be  given  the  animals 
which,  on  account  of  the  object  to  be  attained, 
namely,  the  reproduction  so  far  as  possible  of 
human  conditions,  will  have  better  care  than 
would  be  likely  in  veterinary  hospitals. 

A  series  of  extremely  interesting  cases  from  a 
surgical  and  pathological  standpoint  follows  these 
introductory  remarks  of  Dr.  Gushing,  illustrating 
a  large  number  of  lesions  which  are  common  to 
man  and  animals.  The  value  of  the  suggestion 
offered  in  this  paper  for  the  teaching  of  a  subject 
which  above  all  others  demands  the  actual  use 
of  the  hands  and  mind  is  sufficiently  apparent. 
The  feasibility  of  the  plan  of  establishing  a  model 
animal  hospital  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 
It  clearly  affords  the  opportunity  of  greatly  in- 
creasing the  value  of  surgiotd-  teaching  as  well  as 
providing  for  the  surgical  diseases  of  animals 
which  imder  ordinary  conditions  would  be  neg- 
lected. 

» 

THE  CHOICE  OP  PROFESSION. 
As  is  customary,  certain  preliminary  statements 
have  been  given  out  from  the  graduating  class  of 
Harvard  University  regarding  the  proposed  voca- 
tions of  its  members.  As  usual,  also,  the  law  claims 
the  largest  number,  according  to  the  figures  we 
have  seen,  upwards  of  twice  as  many  as  propose 
to  enter  medicine.  That  there  should  be  such  a 
disparity  between  these  two  leading  professions 
is  worthy  of  note.  It  is,  however,  not  difficult 
to  see  wherein  the  law  attracts.  In  the  first 
place,  the  law  is  a  stepping-stone  to  other  things, 
and  a  degree  in  law  carries  with  it  a  certain  claim 
to  a  liberal  education  which  is  apparently  lacking 
in  the  scientific  work  of  medicine.  In  other 
words,  the  student  who  chooses  law  makes  a  far 
less  weighty  and  permanent  decision  than  a  man 
who  elects  to  study  medicine.  His  mind  may  be 
changed  during  his  legal  course  or  immediately 
after  its  completion  without  loss  of  prestige.  He 
has  added  to  his  store  of  knowledge  of  affairs  and 
may  then  turn  to  politics  or  literature  or  diplo- 
macy, whereas  the  man  who  chooses  medicine 
is  in  a  measure  committed  not  only  to  a  comple- 
tion of  his  course,  but  to  a  future  prosecution  of 
some  branch  of  it  if  his  years  of  study  are  not  to 
be  essentially  wasted.  We  have  no  doubt  this 
is  one  of  the  motives  which  influence  men  about 
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leaving  college  in  the  choice  between  these 
two  professions.  The  law  carriee  on  what  they 
have  already  been  doing,  whereas  medicine  is  to 
many  an  unpleasant  change  which  bears  little 
resemblance  to  their  previous  work.  Whether 
or  not  these  influences  are  operative,  the  fact 
remains  that  medicine  is  not  at  the  present  time 
receiving  a  large  increment  from  the  academic 
departments  of  our  imiversities.  This  fact, 
combined  with  the  heightened  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  medical  course,  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  a  problem  which  has  been  increasingly 
apparent  during  the  past  few  years.  Under  the 
present  condition  of  medical  education  there  can 
be  no  question  that  we  need  more  medical  stu- 
dents, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  students  are  not 
applying  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  facilities 
for  their  instruction.  The  present  Harvard  class 
appears  to  offer  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 
Hospital  for  San  Francisco.  —  It  is  stated 
that  San  Francisco  is  to  have  a  new  city  and 
county  hospital  at  a  cost  of  one  million  dollars. 

Hospital  for  Porto  Rico.  —  An  attempt  is 
being  made  to  raise  money  for  a  hospital  at  Ponce, 
Porto  Rico,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  The  needs  of  a  hospital  are 
estimated  at  about  $100,000. 

Lectureship  on  Tuberculosis.  —  The  State 
University  of  Iowa  has  made  a  new  departure  in 
establishing  a  Lectureship  on  Tuberculosis  in 
connection  with  the  medical  department  of  that 
institution,  and  has  appointed  Dr.  J.  W.  Kime 
of  Fort  Dodge,  as  Lecturer. 

The  Death-rate  in  Chicago.  —  According 
to  the  bulletin  of  the  Chicago  Health  Depart- 
ment, the  death-rate  in  that  city  has  been  de- 
creased by  more  than  50%  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Reynolds,  who  has  served 
the  city  as  commissioner  of  health  for  ten  years, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  alluded  to  editorially 
in  a  daily  paper,  that  in  spite  of  Chicago's  low 
death-rate,  the  lowest  in  1900  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  country,  but  ten  cents  per  capita  is 
given  its  health  department  as  contrasted  with 
thirty  cents  for  New  York  and  Boston. 

Cremation  in  France.  —  The  twenty-fifth 
meeting  of  the  French  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Cremation  was  recently  held  in  Paris,  with  Dr. 
Boumeville  as  president.  From  the  statistics 
offered  at  this  meeting  it  appears  that  90  crema- 
tories are  in  use  in  Europe  and  America  and  that 


about  125,000  bodies  have  been  cremated  in  these 
cotmtries.  Germany,  in  general,  shows  consider- 
able activity  in  this  reform,  but  Prussia  has  been 
conservative.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  being  made 
by  the  society  in  France  the  popularity  of  this 
method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  does  not  increase. 
An  active  effort  is,  however,  being  made  by 
means  of  lectures  and  distribution  of  leaflets  to 
render  cremation  more  popular.  This  will  no 
doubt  in  time  be  accomplished. 

Mt.  Sinai  HosprrAL.  —  From  the  recent  report 
of  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York  the  follow- 
ing statement  regarding  the  institution  is  given: 

"  The  internes,  patients,  nurses,  house  officers, 
house  staff  and  employees,  who  lodge  and  board 
in  the  hospital,  aggregate  at  present  over  700  per- 
sons. Adding  the  consulting,  attending,  adjunct 
attending,  and  dispensary  medical  staffs,  our  pres- 
ent organization  indicates  a  total  of  835  persons. 
When  our  departments  are  in  full  operation,  the 
additional  patients  and  nurses  and  other  employ- 
ees required  for  the  increased  service  will  swell 
the  entire  number  to  1,050  persons.  In  this 
calculation,  the  400  patients  treated  daOy  in  our 
dispensary  are  not  included.  Considering  these, 
our  daily  roll  call  will  represent  over  1,600  pa- 
tients, attaches  and  employees  in  the  entire 
service." 

boston  and  new  england. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases  in  Boston.  — 
For  the  week  ending  M  noon,  June  28, 1905,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston 
the  following  cases  of  acute  infectious  diseases: 
Diphtheria  37,  scarlatina  17,  typhoid  fever  5, 
measles  35,  tuberculosis  45,  smallpox  0. 

The  death-rate  of  the  reported  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  June  28, 1905,  was  14.26. 

Boston  Mortality  Statistics.  —  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  June  24,  1905, 
was  201,  against  174  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  sho\iring  an  increase  of  27  deaths,  and 
making  the  death-rate  for  the  week  17.07.  Of 
this  number  100  were  males  and  101  were  females; 
198  were  white  and  3  colored;  121  were  bom  in 
the  United  States,  77  in  foreign  countries,  and  3 
unknown;  39  were  of  American  parentage,  129 
of  foreign  parentage,  and  33  unknown.  The 
nimiber  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases reported  this  week  is  as  follows :  Diphtheria, 
25  cases  and  2  deaths;  scarlatina,  22  cases  and  1 
death;  typhoid  fever,  4  cases  and  1  death; 
measles,  33  cases  and  no  deaths;  tuberculosis,  48 
cases  and  21  deaths;  smallpox,  no  cases  and  no 
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deaths.  The  deaths  from  pneumonia  were  17, 
whooping  cough  0,  heart  disease  24,  bronchitis 
4,  and  marasmus  5.  There  were  12  deaths 
from  violent  causes.  The  number  of  children 
who  died  under  one  year  was  34;  the  number 
under  five  years,  49.  The  number  of  persons 
who  died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  45.  The 
deaths  in  public  institutions  were  90. 

Cases  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  reported  for 
the  week  were  7,  the  deaths,  5. 

Addbess  in  Medicine  at  Yale  University.  — 
The  annual  address  in  medicine  this  year  at  the 
Yale  University  Commencement  was  delivered 
by  A.  Jacobi,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  on  the  subject, 
"  The  Era  of  Therapy." 

Dinner  to  Dr.  S.  C.  Gordon.  —  On  June  6,  a 
dinner  was  given  to  Dr.  Seth  C.  Gordon  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  commemorative  of  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  medical  practice.  The  dinner  was  attended 
by  physicians  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  at  its  end  he  was  presented  with  a  silver 
service. 

Adams  Nervine  Asylum.  —  The  annual  report 
of  the  Adams  Nervine  Asylum  shows  that  the 
total  number  of  admissions  for  the  year  was  131, 
being  23  more  than  the  previous  year,  and  the 
largest  number  hitherto  treated  in  any  one  year. 
Of  the  number  cared  for  it  appears  that  82% 
were  wholly  or  in  part  beneficiaries  of  the  insti- 
tution, which  does  away  with  the  somewhat 
wide-spread  idea  that  the  asylum  is  not  a  chari- 
table institution.  Through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Newton  Hospital  and  the  Corey  Hill  Hospital 
an  exchange  of  nurses  has  been  accomplished, 
thereby  making  possible  a  wider  experience  in 
the  course  of  their  training. 

NBW  TOBi:. 

HoNORABY  Degrees  for  Physicians. — Among 
those  upon  whom  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
was  conferred  at  the  annual  commencement  of 
Fordham  University  (in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx) 
on  June  21  were  Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  the  dean 
of  the  new  medical  department  of  the  University, 
and  Dr.  John  J.  Aspelt,  gynecologist  to  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospital. 

Commencement  of  Columbia  University.  — 
At  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-first  commencement 
of  Columbia  University,  which  was  held  on  June 
14, 1,137  degrees  were  conferred,  the  largest  num- 
ber in  the  history  of  the  University.  There  were 
157  graduates  from  the  medical  department,  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Of  the  fel- 
lowships of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  school 
the    fellowship   in   pathology   was  awarded    to 


Oliver  S.  Strong,  Ph.D.,  and  that  in  anatomy  to 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Spitzka.  Charles  J.  Herrick, 
Ph.D.,  received  the  Cartwright  prize,  and  Augus- 
tus B.  Wadsworth,  M.D.,  the  Alonzo  Clark  schol- 
arship. 

A  New  Dispensary.  —  Plans  have  been  filed 
with  the  Building  Department  for  a  five-story, 
fireproof  dispensary  at  the  northeast  comer  of 
Park  Avenue  and  76th  Street,  to  be  built  as 
a  memorial  of  Mrs.  Anna  Ottendorfer,  and  to 
be  known  as  the  Ottendorfer  Dispensary.  It  is 
to  have  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  will 
cost  $175,000.  It  will  be  operated  in  connection 
with  the  German  Hospital,  which  is  situated  on 
the  block  above. 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  —  The  Charity 
Organization  Society's  committee  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  is  carrying  forward  its 
work  among  the  negro  population  of  the  city  with 
energy.  A  sub-committee  of  twenty-one  colored 
physicians  and  clergymen  having  been  organized, 
the  Health  Department  has  placed  the  dispensary 
of  its  tuberculosis  clinic  in  chaise  of  the  medical 
members  of  this  sub-committee  for  three  evenings 
of  each  week.  A  colored  nurse  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  wiU  be  in  attendance,  and 
will  visit  the  patients  at  their  homes.  Furthermore, 
a  course  of  illustrative  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
tuberculosis  is  to  be  given  in  the  colored  churches. 
The  number  of  negroes  in  the  city  is  between 
60,000  and  65,000,  and  the  Health  Department 
reports  show  that  among  them  the  death-rate 
from  tuberculosis  is  5.33  per  thousand,  as  against 
2.37  among  the  white  population. 

Death  Following  Use  of  Diphtheria  Anti- 
toxin. —  A  death  following  the  use  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin  during  the  past  week  has  attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  case  was  that  of 
Yetta  Green,  a  child,  seven  years  old,  who  died 
within  a  few  minutes  after  the  injection  was  made. 
Her  sister,  four  years  old,  who  had  diphtheria, 
was  given  5,000  units  of  antitoxin  by  an  inspector 
of  the  Health  Department,  and  Yetta  and  another 
sister,  1 ,000  units,  by  way  of  prophylaxis.  That 
the  antitoxin  itself  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
girl's  death  was  shown  by  the  short  time  elapsing 
between  its  administration  and  the  fatal  result, 
and  by  the  fact,  revealed  at  the  autopsy  made  by 
Coroner's  Physician  Lehane,  that  she  was  the 
subject  of  a  congenital  malfomaation  of  the  heart. 
As  a  result  of  this,  it  was  concluded  that  death 
was  due  to  the  efifect  on  the  heart  of  the  excite- 
ment and  fear  arising  from  the  making  of  the 
injection. 
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CHEYNE-STOKES  RESPIRATION. 
As   stated  in    the  British    Medical  Journal, 
Prof.  A.  Mosso  has  made  an  extensive  series  of 
observations  at  stations  on  Alpine  summits  of 
different  altitudes  on  the  influence    of   altitude 
in    the    production    of   Cheyne-Stokes    breath- 
ing.   His  observations  confirm  him  in  the  opinion' 
that  this  phenomenon  is  not  due  to  oxygen  hun- 
ger.   One  of  the  reasons  which  tends  to  invali- 
date this  hypothesis  is  the  fact  that  periodic 
respiration  is  much  less  perceptible  during  the 
day  than  at  night,  and  in  every  case  its  intensity 
is  greatly  increased  during  sleep.    If,  however, 
a  demand  for  more  oxygen  were  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon,   the  reverse  would   be   the   case, 
because  it  is  well  known  that  the  body  requires 
a  greater  supply  of  oxygen  when  awake  than  when 
asleep,     Moreover,    experiments    performed     on 
himself  and  Professor  Galeotti  when  sleeping  on 
the  summit  of  the  Capanna  Regina  Margherita, 
at  an  altitude  of  4,560  meters,  have  shown  that 
the  administration  of  oxygen  inhalations  does  not 
abolish    the   Cheyne-Stokes   phenomenon.    The 
possibility  of  anoxyhemia  being  thus  excluded, 
the  only  alternative  left  is  to  suppose  that  the 
phenomenon  is  due  to  a  diminished  excitation 
of  the  respiratory  centers,  consequent  on  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  quantity  of  CO,  circulating  in  the 
blood.     This   hypothesis   has   been   verified   by 
showing  that  inhalations  of  carbonic  acid  con- 
stantly have  a  regulating  effect  upon  the  respira- 
tion; the  periods  disappear,  and  both  the  rhythm 
and  the  form  of  respiration  return  to  the  normal. 
Professor  Mosso  distinguishes  two  types  of  peri- 
odic respiration:   In  the  one  the  disturbance  is 
not  confined  to  the  respiratory  mechanism,  but 
extends  to  the  motor  centers  of  the  extremities 
and  the  trunk,  and  also  to  the  vascular  and  car- 
diac centers;  in  the  other,  the  respiratory  centers 
alone  are  affected.    The  former  and  more  severe 
type  is  explained  by  the  physiological  fact  that 
the  disturbance  of  one  group  of  nerve  centers  is 
often  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  functional 
disturbance  of  other  centers;   and  thus,  concur- 
rently with  the  respiratory  disorder,  irregularities 
ensue  in  certain  psychic  centers,  in  the  cardiac 
movements    and  in  the  tonicity  of  the  blood 
vessels.     With  regard  to  the  latter  type,  where 
the  Cheyne-Stokes  phenomenon  is  limited  to  the 
respiratory  mechanism.  Professor  Mosso  does  not 
agree  with  the  view  expressed  by  Luciani  in  1879 
that  it  is  "  the  extrinsic  expression  of  the  oscilla- 
tion   in  nutrition  which  is  taking  place  within 
e    respiratory  centers."    Whilst  denying  this 
leged    causal    influence   of   nutritive    changes, 
rofessor  Mosso  is  of  opinion  that  the  periodicity 
comparable  in  character  to  the  oscillations 
hich  take  place  in  sensations  which  are  near  the 
threshold,"  when  the  excitation  of  the  sense  is 
duced  to  the  least  intensity  perceptible.     So, 
th   the    respiratory  center,    the  value   of   the 
threshold  "  is  lowered,  and  its  action  may  be 
ricacious  or  inefficacious  at  different  times. 

Vxob.  Ital.  de  Biol.,  vol.  xliii,  1905,  p.  81. 
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Deaths  reported,  8,064;  under  five  years  of  ago,  976;  princi- 
pal Infectious  diseases  (smallpox,  measles,  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  diplitheria  and  croup,  diarrheal  diseases,  whoop- 
ing cough,  erysipelas,  fevers  and  consumption)  917;  acute 
luug  diseases  328,  oonsumptlou  400,  scarlet  fever  18,  whooping 
cough  28,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  61,  smallpox  3,  erysipelas 
12,  puerperal  fever  13,  measles  49,  typhoid  fever  47,  diarrheal 
diseases  226,  diphtheria  and  croup  60. 

From  whooping  congb,  New  York  10,  Chicago  9,  Philadel- 
phia 3,  Baltimore  2.  Pittsburg  2,  Waltham  1,  Chicopee  1. 
From  scarlet  fever.  New  York  6,  CI)icago  1,  Philadelphia  3, 
Pittsburg  7,  Beverly  1,  Westfleld  1.  From  erysipelas,  New 
York  10,  Chicago  1,  Boston  1.  From  smallpox,  Chicago  3. 
Id  the  seventy-six  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  lS,fl09,377,  for  the  week  ending  June 
10. 190S,  the  death-rate  was  13.6.  Deaths  reported  4,061 ;  acute 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (London)  68,  whooping 
cough  109,  diphtberta  42,  measles  144,  smallpox  1,  scarlet 
fever  26. 

The  death-rate  ranged  from  6.0  In  Great  Yarmouth  to  23.3 
in  Herthyr  Tydiil:  London  13.8,  West  Ham  8.8,  Brighton  13.6, 
Southampton  9.1,  Plymouth  VJJi,  Bristol  10.8,  Birmingham  14.7, 
Leicester  13.0,  Nottingham  8.9,  Liverpool  14.6,  Wlgan  14.6, 
Bolton  10.0,  Manchester  16.6,  Salford  20.8,  Halifax  13.6,  Brad- 
ford 14.2,  Leeds  12.2.  Sheffield  16.4.  Hull  12.9,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  14.2,  Oardifl  12.7,  Bhondda  13.3,  Homsey  6.2,  Middles- 
brough 22.8. 
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METEOBOLOOICAL  BECOBD. 

For  the  week  ending  June  17,  in  Boston,  accordlne  to 
observstlong  furnished  b;  Sergeant  J.  W.  Smith  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps : 
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of  rainfall.    49*  Means  for  the  week. 


OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  THE  CHANGES  OF  STATION 
AND  DUTIES  OF  COMMISSIONED  AND  NON- 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  AND  MABINB  HOSPITAL  8EBVICE  FOB 
THE  SEVEN  DATS  ENDING  JUNE  14,  190S. 

Stimpbon,  W.  G.,  passed  assistant  snrgeon.  Granted  leave 
of  absenoe  for  Ave  days  from  Jul;  S.    June  18, 1906. 

BoSBMAU,  M.  J.,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Detailed  to  rep- 
present  the  Service  at  meeting  of  American  Medical  Association 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  July  11-14    June  8, 1906. 

Blcb,  Bupert,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
absence  for  sixteen  days  from  June  22,  1906. 

Spraqcb,  E.  K.,  passed  assistant  snrgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
absenoe  for  one  month  from  June  27.    June  10, 1906. 

CUHMIMa,  H.  S.,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Detailed  for 
duty  on  special  Bevenue-Cutter  Service  board.  June  8,  1806. 
Detailed  to  represent  the  Service  at  meeting  of  American  Med- 
ical Association  at  Portland,  Ore.,  July  11-U.    June  8,  1906. 

Foster,  M.  H.,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
absenoe  for  one  month  from  June  11.    June  10, 1906. 

Wilson,  R.  L.,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  exten- 
sion of  leave  of  absence  for  seven  days.    June  14, 1906. 

Francis,  Edward,  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
absence  for  seven  days.    June  8, 1906. 

Altrsb,  G.  H.,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
absence  for  thirty  days  from  June  10.    June  9,  1906. 

Bailey,  C.  W..  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Department  letter 
of  May  10,  granting  acting  assistant  surgeon  Bailey  leave  of 
absence  for  twenty-six  days,  amended  to  read  ten  days  from 
June  6.    June  13, 1905. 

Bladt,  a.  C,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
absence  for  fourteen  dfays  from  Jnne  14.    June  9, 1906. 

Drew,  A.  D.,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
aosenoe  for  five  days  under  paragraph  SIO  of  the  regniatlons. 

Hunter,  W.  B.,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
absence  for  ten  days  from  June  11.    June  9, 1906. 

SiHONBOM,  G.  T.,  acting  assistant  suiveon.  Granted  leave 
of  absenoe  for  two  days  from  June  11.    June  12, 1906. 

Walklkt,  W.  8.,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  leave 
of  absence  for  two  days  from  June  16.    June  14, 1905. 

WiGHTMAN,  W.  M.,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Granted  leave 
of  absencefortwo  days  under  paragraph  210  of  the  regulations. 

Carlton,  C.  G.,  pharmacist.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for 
one  day  from  June  9, 1905,  under  paragraph  210  of  the  r^ula- 
tlons. 

Bibrman,  C.  H.,  pharmacist.  Department  letter  May  19, 
1906,  granting  pharmacist  Bierman  leave  of  absence  for  thirteen 
days  from  June  7, 1906,  revoked.    June,  13, 1906. 

boards  oonvknbd. 

Board  convened  to  meet  at  the  marine  hospital.  New  Orleans, 
June  13, 1909,  for  the  physical  examination  of  an  officer  of  the 
Bevenue-<;utter  Service,  Detail  for  the  Board :  Sun;eon  A. 
C.  Smith,  chairman;  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  H.  McKeon,  re- 
corder. 


CHANGES    IN  THE   MEDICAL   COBPS    U.   8.  NAVT 
FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  24,   190S. 

B.  B.  Chapman,  assistant  surgeon.  Orders  of  April  19 
1906,  modified ;  ordered  to  Naval  Station,  Ooam,  L.  I. 

O.  C.  Hart,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  doty 
with  the  Marine  Detachment  at  Dry  Tortugas,  Fia.,  and 
ordered  home  to  watt  ordera. 

C.  H.  Db  Lanct,  passed  assistant  sntgeon.  Detached  from 
the  "  Marblehead  "  and  ordered  home  to  wait  orders. 

W.  S.  Hobn,  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the  '<  Zaflro  " 
and  ordered  to  the  "  Marblehead." 

J.  F.  MuRPHT,  assistant  snneon.  Detadtod  from  the 
"  Hancock  "  June  28,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Becrulting 
Station,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  28. 

H.  T.  Nelson,  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Naval 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  27,  and  ordered  to  the 
Naval  Proving  Grounds,  Indian  Head,  Md.,  June  28. 

J.  B.  Mbars,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
Naval  BecruitingStation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June 24,  and  ordered  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  examination  for  appointment  a*  assistant 
surgeon,  and  then  wait  orders. 

E.  M.  Shipp,  Burgeon.  Detached  from  Naval  Medical 
School,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  27,  and  ordered  to  duty  at  tlie 
Nikval  HospltaiTNew  Tork,  N.  T. 

W.  L.  Bell,  passed  assistant  snrgeon.  Having  been 
examined  by  a  retiring  board,  and  found  incapacitated  for 
active  service  on  account  of  disability  iaeident  thereto,  is 
retired  from  active  service  under  the  provisions  of  section  1463 
Revised  Statutes. 

J.  H.  Iden,  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Detadied  from  the 
Naval  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jnne  96,  and  ordered 
home  to  wait  orders. 

R.  A.  Campbell,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from 
duty  with  2d  Torpedo  Ffotllla  on  board  the"Worden''  and 
ordered  to  UUca,  N.  T.,  July  1,  for  duty  with  naval  recraitlng 
party,  No.  6. 

H.  W.  JuDD,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
Naval  Proving  Groondj,  Indian  Head,  Md.,  June  28,  and 
ordered  to  Hnntington,  W.  Ya.,  July  1,  for  duty  with  naval 
recruiting  party  No.  4. 

L.  W.  Spratlimo,  surgeon.  Detached  from  duty  with  the 
Isthmian  Canal  CommissTon  and  ordered  home  to  wait  orders. 

fT.  H.  Hollowat,  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
"  Baltimore"  and  ordered  home. 

J.  P.  Traynob,  assistant  surgeon.  Detaolied  from  tbc 
"  Rainbow  "  and  ordered  home. 

B.  A.  BaCHMAnn,  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
"  Yillalobos  "  and  ordered  home. 

J.  E.  Dykbs,  assistant  surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Naval 
Station,  Cavite,  P.  I.,  and  ordered  to  the  "  Baltimore." 
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